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THE POETRY OP LIFE; OR, HOW D'YE DO? 



Fisi and water have been exceedingly nsefUl in domestio 
krrangements flrom time immemorial. We will not stop 
t illustrate a &ct which commends itself to all readers, 
to say nothing of thinkers. Perhaps old clothes were not 
80 useful in the olden times ; although, judging from the 
friendly feeling with which we in these days r^urd an old 
coat or hat, which had been our close companion through 
an interesting part of our pilgrimage, even old clothes — 
rags — ^were not laid aside by our ancestors without a 
kindly feeling, a sort of mute * good bye.' But fire and 
water are now adapted to new and higher uses. Our good 
mothers and housewives have no longer a monopoly of 
them, for railway directors have laid hold of them, and 
controlled their natural antipathies so for as to make them 
draw together in their swift and long-resounding * trains.* 
So also with old clothes or rags. Tlicy have passed through 
a metamorphosis and become beautiftil writing paper. 
Hence our modern literature, and the wonders of tlie 
printing press. It is all founded on old rags, but, lo, how 
magnificent the superstructure I 

We mention these familiar changes to pave the way for 
a proposition which, put boldly forward, might be apt to 
excite a smile or encounter the ridicule of some amiable 
and well-disposed persons. We have no authentic account 
of the free-and-easy salutation, * How d'ye do?' But pro- 
bably the use of it in social intercourse stretches to as vene- 
rable an antiquity as the use of fire andnirater in the do- 
mestic economy. We would not urge this point, however, 
for a few hundred years more or less does not signify. All 
that we contend for is, that it has served long enough in 
a subordinate capacity to deserve promotion, and we would 
DOW submit to the reading public that it be promoted ac- 
cordingly. That mere material things, as we have seen, 
hare been promoted to a rank that our ancestors never 
dreamed of, is a reason for believing that there are latent 
capabilities in the social and friendly sentiment in question 
to entitle it to rank higher than the small change, the 
pence and ha'pence, of conversation. What if it be a coin 
of purest gold ? Think of the loss and waste which this 
supposes? It has passed current between man and man 
for six thousand years, as a bit of mere copper, impoverish- 
ing the giver and not enriching the receiver. * How d'ye 
do? ' — is it a golden salutation ? * Very well, thank you' — 
is the response true f Let us cast them both into the cru- 
cible of thought and subject them to its analysis. 

' How d'ye do ? ' in the conventional and common use of it, 
does not mean ' how do you do,' but * how does the shell 
in whidi you live do.' It is not the welfare of the man 
after which his friend inquires, but the condition of the 
tent or tabernacle in which he lives. The response, * very 
well, thank you,' corresponds te the salutation. It is the 
body which is very well. The man is not referred to. He 
is kept in the backgroimd, as though he had no business 
to obtrude himself upon good company.^ This is playing 



in the vestibule of life without venturing into the living 
temple. It is the play of children but not the work of 
men. It is talk but not communion. It is the easier but 
not the better way. It is a perversion of language, a waste 
of power, a self-deception, a voluntary abandonment of the 
light and heat which spring from the collision and com- 
munion of soul with soul ; for thus souls never meet nor 
mingle,, the mortfll tissues are interposed between them. 

We have royal societies and literary clubs without end. 
* The torch of science,' says one of the greatest of living 
writers, * has now been brandished and borne about, with 
more or less effect, for five thousand years and upwards, 
so that not the smallest cranny or dog-hole in nature or 
art can remain unilluminated ; ' and, therefore, he thinks 
that * it might strike the reflective mind with some sur- 
prise that hitherto little or nothing of a ftmdamental cha- 
racter, whether in the way of philosophy or history, has 
been written on the subject of clothes.' But it is also sur- 
prising that no proposition has been made to institute a 
society with the special mission ef elevating * How d'ye do * 
to its literal and spiritual place in the intercourse of man 
with man. There is ample roo« for such a society, with- 
out encroaching on the domains of any now existing ; and 
therefore we would venture to submit to our intelligent 
countrymen, that such a society be forthwith estabhshed. 
We would propose, as its fundamental principle, that its 
members shall use * How d'ye do ' in the true and literal 
meaning of language. They shall be allowed to retain the 
privilege of using it to * outside barbarians * in its conven- 
tional sense, as housewives use fire and water, not as 
engineers, but simply as housewives ; but all the members 
of the society shall use it to each other as the starting- 
point of true and manly conversation. We shall endeavonr 
to show in this paper that such a sodety is the great de- 
sideratum of the times, inasmuch as the conventional use 
of our familiar salutation, by striking a low key-note, gives 
a low tone not only to our conversation but to our habits 
of thought and our popular literature ; that it is the barrier 
which prevents us from entering into the most glorious 
temple in the world — our own life ; the veil which hides 
from us its most holy place ; the darkness which conceals 
from us our lost Eden, which lies hidden in our own hearts ; 
the dull prose which interposes its miserable common- 
places between us and the poetry of life, which rings inces- 
santly, which shines perennially, within and around every 
man, if he had ears to hear and eyes to see» 

Thi^ poetry of life is something higher than knowledge. 
For 

' The cload-capp*d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe Itself/ 

may be surveyed, and weighed, and measured, and yet bo 
apprehended only as things of length, breadth, and thick- 
ness ; things cold, inert, passive ; without life, or the power 
of stirring and strengthening the inner life of the soul. 
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Knowledge is the quarried stones, the polished blocks, the | 
colnmns and capitals of the intellect ; science and art are ' 
the machinery by which we fit them into their proper 
places, and build up a Diana temple — a miracle of beauty 
and loveliness. But having built the temple, we may not 
be able to enter in, and stand in the presence of the She- 
kinah which fills it with a divine glory. We may be un- 
conscious that there is a divinity withm ; the universe and 
human life may be presented to us like beauty shrouded 
in a cold eclipse; and though surrounded by the rich 
treasures of our knowledge we may be forced to exclaim, 
* Oh, who will show us any good 1 ' 

What is the philosophy of this wail, which is always 
deepest in the most thoughtful and serious natures ? In 
this investigation we must start with the faith that there 
is an antidote for this bane of life. Here, as in material 
things, there is a north and a south pole. The wail of sor- 
row has somewhere its corresponding song of joy and 
gladness. But how to bring the hooks and eyes together? 
How to neutralise the evil by bringing it in contact with 
its corresponding good? We will begin our search among 
the treasures which our laborious thinkers have dug up 
for us flrom the dark mines of truth, or brought down to 
us from the fields of space. All honour to this noble band 
of labourers. They give us lights if not warmth; strength, 
if not peace; the consciousness of greatness, if not the 
feeling of happiness. And if, after luxuriating among the 
triumphs and treasures which they have laid at our feet, 
that pathetic exclamation flows instinctively and all but 
involuntarily from our heart of hearts, we feel in that 
heart of hearts that we have no cause to reproach those 
industrious workers and most use&d servants. 

Then we must advance a step. If to those we must say 
Well done, good and faithfiil servants,' we must call 
others before us and ask what they have done. Our che- 
mists and mechanics, our discoverers, geographers, and 
astronomers, can give a good account of themselves ; call 
now our moralists and poets, the men who train us in duty 
and beauty ; call them up to judgment ! They come, a 
cloud of witnesses — the moralists with their systems, the 
poets witii their songs. The moralists expatiate to us of 
causation, of the laws and principles of motives, the fitness 
of things, the essential nature of right and wrong, and of 
the guU" which separates these two things eternally. The 
poets strike their harps before us, and, lo, the deep-re- 
sounding hymn rings through all nature! the wind is 
musical, every tree of the forest has a voice, the lion and 
the lamb join in the chorus, and the anthem of the prime- 
val morning stars is again heard ringing through the vault 
of heaven. 

Must we not then dismiss those also with * Well done, 
good and fiiithful servants?' Justice demands that we 
do so. Their works beiur them noble witness. And if 
after all the truth and beauty, all the melting melodies and 
subduing harmonies which diey have made to pass before 
our eyes, and to ring through soul and sense, and heart 
and brain, that old wail oomes like an echo, or the mys- 
terious messenger of a want, a feeling, a capacity, which 
the beauty and the song have not been able to reach or 
great enough to satisfy, we must just begin our search 
anew ; nothing doubting, never despairing, but strong and 
bold in the faith, that the corresponding joy is somewhere 
to be found ; perhaps that it is just at the door, and we 
ourselves the impediment to its entering. 

Let us grapple a little more closely with this riddle of 
life. For we must solve it, else the sphynx who pro- 
pounds it will for ever stand between us and our heart's 
peace. But as it is no light matter, we must be allowed 
to proceed cautiously and slowly. Here we cannot jump 
to a conclusion. It is the problem of a life with which we 
are engaged ; and though we would by no moans regard 
it as unsolvable, yet there is reason to think that the so- 
lution of it is a very slow matter, a thing of progress and 
degrees, which grows with our growth and strengthens 
with our stren^; a thing which every good and true 
man ultimately reaches; only it is possible Uiat in his best 
estate, when he stands on the summit of the Andes of life, 



he may find that there is something about it which corres- 
ponds to those repeating decimals which perplexed his 
schoolboy days, and gave him the first glimpse of the pa- 
radox of everlasting approximation and the impossibility 
of touching. 

Cautiously and slowly then, we would take our first 
step by planting our foot upon the proposition, that the 
human heart is a deep and serious thing. We lay this 
down as an absolute and universal truth. We speak of 
light and frivolous natures, and we speak correctly. We 
utter a conventional and accidental truth. There are light 
and frivolous natures, just as there are dwarfed and stunted 
oaks, and as there arc dwarfed and stunted human bodies. 
But let us beware of making this utterance in levity or 
scorn ; let us make it in sorrow not in anger. In those 
natures there are yearnings which are never satisfied, ca- 
pacities which are never filled, or, more pitifhl still, which 
are never developed. From those natures too, often there 
breaks forth that heart-wail of which we have spoken. 
Over them might we not pour the lamentation which Tho- 
mas Garlyle utters over the poor man, whose hard and 
dark toils shut him out from the temple of knowledge? 
* What I do mourn over is, that the lamp of his soul should 
go out, that no ray of heavenly or even of earthly know- 
ledge should visit him, but only in the haggard darkness, 
like two spectres, (bar and indignation. Alas, while the 
body stands so broad and brawny, must the soul be 
blinded, dwarfed, stupified, almost annihilated ! Alas, was 
this too a breath of God ! bestowed in heaven, but on earth 
never to be unfolded! That there should one man die 
ignorant who had capacity for knowledge, this I call a 
tragedy, were it to happen more than twenty times in the 
minute, as by some computations it does ! ' 

If, then, the heart is a deep and serious thin?, it will 
long for something after its own nature. Things light and 
frivolous, which only amuse and divert, may be received 
for a moment only to be cast away as miserable comforters. 
There are no natural sympathies between them, and they 
can never coalesce. Even better things — knowledge that 
is truly valuable, knowledge extensive and profound, 
science with its clear and conclusive demonstrations, plastic 
art, divine philosophy — all may appeal in vain, with their 
charms and their magic, to fill the void of the heart and 
dispel the winter of its discontent 

We must dive deeper, we must soar higher. We must 
cultivate the habit of contemplation, we must hold com- 
munion with thought We must, with steady eye and ear- 
nest heart, look through the atmospheric veil of phenomena 
at the realities which lie behind it Thus only shall we 
come in contact and hold oommunion with the spiritual, 
which is the real, and with which alone our better nature 
has entire sympathy. For it is not a revelation of our 
German friends, that all this glorious and beautifiil uni- 
verse is but the vesture and manifestation of something 
more real, and &r more beautiful and glorious. It is the 
doctrine of ancient seers and prophets; and ihe voice 
of reason, in our deepest hearts, gives forth the response 
— ^the doctrine is true. Here at hist we find the key 
which unlocks the secret of our vacancy and discontent 
Here we begin to hear the prelude of that triumphal song 
of joy, which is destined to still the heart-wail—' Oh, who 
will show us any good I* And here, if we might venture 
upon a little criticism, we would say that we meet with 
the grand defect of our popular literature. It wants com- 
pleteness. It deals too much with the objective— the 
outward and visible, and too little with the subjective— 
the inner and intangible, but, par excellencA the good, 
the true, the beautifVil. We can speak thus with more 
boldness after the frank admissions we have made in refer- 
ence to that able and useful army who are engaged in con- 
quering for us the material world ; and that other array of 
moralists and poets, who conquer for us the spiritual 
world. We want more of the latter in our army of popu- 
lar writers, though by no means to the exclusion of the 
former. We want the thought, and fire, and spiritualism 
of the one, to enliven and beautify the facts and demonstra- 
tions of the other. We want, first, the cunning artificers, 
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vrho can cut and quarry, and build up beautiful structures ; 
and then we want Prometheus with his fire firom heaven. 
All due honour to the devoted men who build the temples 
of knowledge; but greater honour and a heartier welcome 
to the seers and revealers, who show ns t^t there is a 
Shekinah there, and teach us how to enter in» and worship, 
and enjojr. 

We have been going upen the assumption that mere ob- 
jectiTe knowledge, however extensive and accurate^ does 
not suppose a kigj^degroe of^mea^l cultiire. A man may 
be conversant with the eicents of history ; the exact sciences 
may be mirrored in his mind, as perfectly as their eternal 
axioms and ponciples are in the nature and source of 
things; he may have reasoned high * of knowledge, provi- 
dence, freewill, and fkte,' and dived with his sounding-line 
into the abyss of bdng; and, after all, not have more ex- 
perience than a child of the moral beatitsdes, and enjoy far 
less than a child the poetry of life— that mood'or condition 
of being, which is to Hfe what midsummer is to the year, 
what midday is to the day; which is the ultimate end of 
all knowledge — which is a beacourfire in the stormy night 
— which is a blessed presence that springs up in<our daily 
paths, with the smile and the voice of a mother. 

If we would attain to this poetry of life (which is simply 
a mood or condition of bdng) ; if we would enter into t^t 
temple of life of which we have spoken, and behold the 
ohembim spreading their wings, as of old, over the mercy- 
8eat» and obtain a glimpse of the Shekinah which ever 
dw^ls there,, we must begin by dismissing the notion that 
human life is a dull prosaic thing, and that the world, in 
which this flower of eternity is planted for a season, is less 
pervaded by the spirit of poetiy than in. what we call the 
old romantic times. The world may be old, anc^cold, and a 
prison to some of us ; but it is ever young, and warm, and 
a joyoos May-fair to the child. The world that seems old 
to the aged, is young, and seems as young to the child of 
this day as it was to the old man in his youth. Nature 
may be a sphynx to some of us, perplexing us with dark 
problems and unsolvable riddles ; but she is at the same 
time a laughing fay — a rollicking, gambolling Pan, to the 
little^ children. She sings songs to them the live-long day ; 
and if we, by our fiilse conventions and social perplexities, 
would not come between them and the light of her m<^erly 
countenance, she would make them as l^py as the day is 
long. 

And is life a dtll pro8ai<! thitag? Look at its origin, 
environments, and disappearance. See it springing from 
the abyss of non-existence — beginning to be. See its first 
appearance on the stage of time. Look reverently into 
that quiet room. See the babe of an hour old, nestling on 
the bosom of the mother, encircled by an atmosphere of 
love and sorrow. Mark that love, strong as death — the 
love of a mother^ heart ; that painand sorrow whieh mingle 
with and chasten the love ; those hopes and fears of husband, 
&iber, and ftiends. Mark the contrast presented by that 
interesting group : on the one hand, the intellects which 
have been ^sciplined and strengthened, and the passions 
which have been stirred, by intercourse and collision with 
the enter world; and, on the other hand, the unruffled 
bundle of life just drifted on the shore of time from the 
depths of eternity, and now lapped in its first sweet slum- 
ber. Follow the child out into the world. The sun, moon, 
and stars firom on high ; the seasons, as they march round 
the circle of the year ; the rising and setUng sun, measur- 
ing days and nights — all are his companions and teachers. 
As it was in the beginning, so is it now. The sun has not 
grown dim with age ; the watch-fires of the night have not 
paled their lustre ; and to the seeing eye and open heart 
'the sunshine is a glorious birth,' the seasons are a hymn, 
as bcautiftil, as melodious, as in the old primeval times. 
Thus environed and serenaded, the child leaves the bosom 
and arms of his mother — passes into boyhood — into man- 
hood — ^mixes in the strife of men — ^is tossed in the storm 
of passion — ^passes under the eclipse of temptation, the 
h'ghts and shadows of good and evil — on to that portal on 
the western horizon of life — over that ' bourne from whence 
no traveller returns.' 



Minds accustomed to the habit of contemplation, and to 
look closely at the vital reality of things, will perceive, 
fh>m these remarks, that sublimity is a piincipal element 
in the poetry of life. * We live, and move, and have our 
being' in this element; and the grand desideratum is to 
make us f set that we do so. To induce such a feeling, or 
consciousness, or state of being, is the ultimate fum of all 
true culture. But if we might judge from fkcts and re- 
sults, it is of all things the most difficult To say nothing 
of the mass of men to whom the stores of knowledge have 
never been displayed, it is to be feared that of the intelli- 
gent and the leameda small per centage only are able to 
enter into the temple which they themselves have built, or 
are penetrated with the spiritualism of the truths with 
which they are conversant They walk in the midst of 
them, as men do in the common atmosphere, unconscious 
that they are breathing a liqpid fire, and living upon & 
subtle dranent, whose invisible but ever-operating forc« 
gnid^ ten thousaiid ships unerringly across the trackless 
highway of the oceans. All is clear to the intellect, but 
all is cold- to the heartr—to. the unity of the entire man. 
Noble triumphs have been won by the intellect; it has 
clothed itself, as with a garment, with truths battled for, 
and conquered from, the material and spiritual kingdoms 
of the universe ; but that is all. They art worn as a prince 
wears his crown and his coronation robes ; but they do 
not mingle with the man's life. They are not distilled into 
it, as the dews into the flower — as the sunbeams into the 
great heart of vegetation, building up, strengthening, beau- 
tifying^ and blessing. Hence &e coldness of oar life; 
hence the vacancy of our heart Possessed of the rarest 
and richest treasures, we are poor as a miser in the midst 
of his money-bags. We have, but enjoy not ; we are rich, 
but we are miserably poor. Hence the apathy with which 
we look upon things of superlative sublimity and beauty. 
They pass before us, and excite no deeper emotion than the 
appearance of a departed friend in a dream. The spirit 
of the universe appeals to us with his splendours, but our 
spirit responds not He appeals to us with his beauty, 
but the sympathetic response in our hearts is mute ! We 
have an uneasy, half-awakened consciousness g{ his ap- 
peals ; but, like men who in sleep grasp at the phantoms 
which fl|t across their path, and grasp in vain, we make an 
effort to respond. We desire to enjoy the dimly-imagined 
bliss, but our strength fails us — the beautiAil vision melts 
away, and the common world again spreads around us. 

The poets have by intuition that clear perception of the 
spirituality of things, which common men can attain to 
only by a severe process of mental discipline and culture. 
It might be worth while to inquire, whether the vivid per- 
ception of the poet is not the grand secret of his strength ? 
The ancient prophets wj^ poets, and the ancient prophets 
were called se^a. T^ese is a meaning in the name. 
It shadows forih a truth, of which we would do well 
to take cognisancei,"^ The prophets saw more than com- 
mon men; so do t&e poets. What the prophets saw, 
they taught; so do the poets. Here we discover the 
mission of our teachers and guides ; and, if we under- 
stood it aright, we should find that the first step in the 
process of mental culture which leads to the mood of 
being we have called the * poetry of life,' is— to open our 
eyes. The fitculty of observation is not at all so common 
as some would imagine ; and more rarely still do we find 
it developed into a confirmed habit But it is the faculty 
of mental observation to which we more especially refer, 
and that developement of it called contemplation. It is in 
this mood that the poets build up their creations, and com- 
pose those anthems which stir the hearts of men for agea 
— voices which will never become mute. Such moods aie 
seeing moods. In such moods they see for us ; they pro- 
claim to us their * burdens ' and their * visions ; ' they com- 
municate to us a portion of their spirit, of their capacity, 
and their power ; and we see also, and love, admire, and en- 
joy. At Uie first reading of a good poem almost all men 
of moderate culture feel more or less of the poetic inspira- 
tion ; a breath of the qfflattks sweeps through tlte rtce^s^es 
of their being; and they experience the sensation of a new 
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and liigher life. This divine mood may be of short dura- 
tion ; but it is of priceless yalue, as indicating our capa- 
bilities ; and the cause which induced it should be cherish- 
ed as a link of the golden chain which unites our common 
life with the spiritual world of thought and beauty — ^as our 
good angel, which brings us messages from heaven. Here 
we must pause on the very threshold of the noble theme, 
promising to return to it as soon as all the readers of the 
Instructor have read, learned, and inwardly digested this 
symphony or prelude to the Poetry of Life. 



THE LAST OF THE ROMAN TRIBUNES. 

The story of the rise and fall of Rienzi, which has engaged 
the congenial pens of Byron and Bulwer, and even kindled 
the phlegmatic Gibbon into a transient enthusiasm, is one 
possessed of no common interest. To the reader who has 
waded through the interminable chronicle of Italian wars 
and dissensions, the career of Rienzi has much of moral 
grandeur, and will probably be long eagerly turned to by 
the historical student as one of the few bright episodes in 
the waste of modem Italian history. 

It was in 1346, five hundred years since, thai Nicolas 
Cola di Rienzi appeared prominently on the stage of active 
life. But before sketching his brief but glorious career, it 
will be necessary shortly to glance at the social condition 
of Italy, and particularly of Rome. About the beginning 
of the eleventh century, Italy began to assunie the form 
of regular and settled governments, and to emerge from 
the scene of universal anarchy which followed the break- 
ing up of the Roman empire. Then the arts began to 
flourish; the nobles to acknowledge the authority of law; 
and commerce to give a legitimate employment to the 
people. But while Milan, Florence, and Genoa were thus 
forming independent republics, under whose shade civili- 
sation was resuming its ancient march, Rome, the capital 
of the country, unhappily did not participate in the bene- 
ficial movement The papal government was feeble and 
disorderly, and altogether incapable of repressing the 
license of the nobles, or curbing the unmanageable passions 
of the populace. Faction continued to oppose faction; 
pope was occasionally set up against pope ; and foreign 
arms were not seldom called in to settle the rage of con- 
tending parties. In the midst of the confiision, the popes 
were often forced for safety to retire temporarily to the 
adjacent cities of Italy. At length the interference of the 
French power, and perhaps the wish of the papal, induoed 
the latter, under Clement V., to prefer as a permanent re- 
sidence the town of Avignon, in the south of France. This 
event took place in 1805. Rome, thus deprived of her 
chief magistrate, was left a prey to the discordant elements 
within it. The feuds of the rival houses of the Colonna 
and the Ursini were inveterate and had been of long stand- 
ing ; and the absence of a superior power was the prelude 
to the most outrageous abuses. The opposing nobles for- 
tified their houses, whence they issued to oppress the people 
and plunder the peaceful ships which ventured into the 
Tiber. Even the wives and daughters of the citizens were 
not safe from the lust of those insolent lords. Battles were 
fought in the streets — rapacity and violence reigned un- 
controlled. 

In the midst of these lamentable social convulsions, 
Rome produced a mind -worthy of the best periods of her 
history. Nicolas Cola di Rienzi was the son of an innkeeper, 
and was bom in the humblest and most despicable part of 
the city. But his parents, though poor, managed to confer 
on their son an education much superior to his station ; 
and as Rienzi grew to manhood, his susceptible mind dwelt 
with rapture over the pages of the old Roman historians. 
He beheld with deep chagrin the ancient magnificence and 
glory of his country in those times when Rome was the 
capital of the world, and could boast of her orators, poets, 
and warriors worthy to entitle her to the proud pre-emi- 
nence. His mind brooded in secret over the degradation 
of the evil times on which he had fallen, compared with 
the grandeur of the past; and, hopeless though the enter- 
prise appeared, he determined to devote his life to the re- 



generation of his country. An occasion for distinguishing 
himself was long sought and at length obtained. The 
people having arranged an embassy to their sovereign at 
Avignon, Rienzi's spirit and eloquence recommended him 
to a place amongst the deputies from the commons. At 
Avignon he met, and had the satisfaction of conversing 
with and securing the friendship of a kindred spirit, the 
illustrious Petrarch, then in the ftiU blaxe of his well- 
earned fame. A more important consequence of hia visit 
was the approval of the pope, who seems to have bera 
captivated by the bold and fervid eloquence of Rienzi 
while expatiating on the miseries of his country ; and as 
a special mark of his favour, the pope, influenced, it is s^d, 
by Petrarch, conferred on Rienzi the ofl&ce of apostolic 
notary in Rome. This office allowed Rienzi to draw a 
salary of five gold florins per diem ; and, what was of 
superior consequence, permitted him certain powers of in- 
terference in the management of the affairs of Rome, in 
the use of which his influence was invariably exercised to 
protect the citizens against the oppressions of the nobles. 
The latter do not seem to have understood the character 
of Rienzi ; and Rienzi himself was probably desirous that 
they should not, for it would appear that he was occasion- 
ally invited to their feasts to amuse them with badinage 
and buffoonery. For the people his entertainments were 
of a very different nature. The monuments and inscrip- 
tions proftisely scattered through the city in the days of 
Rienzi were by him explained and commented, on in a 
style which excited the passions and hopes of his audiences, 
and prepared them to anticipate a time when an attempt 
would be made to restore the ancient glory of the republic 
' The privileges of Rome,' says Gibbon, * her eternal sove- 
reignty over her princes and governors, was the theme of 
his public and private discourse ; and a monument of ser- 
vitude became in his hands a title and incentive of liberty. 
The decree of the senate, which granted the most ample 
prerogatives to the Emperor Vespasian, had been inscribed 
on a copper-plate in the choir of the church of St John 
Lateran. A numerous assembly of nobles and plebeians 
was invited to this political lecture, and a convenient 
theatre was erected for their reception. The notary ap- 
peared in a magnificent and mysterious habit, explained 
the inscription by a version and commentary, and descant- 
ed with eloquence and zeal on the ancient glories of the 
senate and people, from whom all legal authority was de- 
rived.' 

The supineness of the nobles, confident in their own 
strength, was favourable to the designs of Rienzi. By 
them he was believed to be merely an eloquent and clever 
buffoon, and treated with no feeling save that of contempt 
But they were speedily undeceived. The notary did not 
propose making them parties to his plans ; and while they 
were allowed to riot and oppress, Rienzi was busily en- 
gaged amongst the citizens, stimulating the more trust- 
worthy and resolute to join in his enterprise for the 
restoration of what he styled la huona stata (the good 
estate). 

The moment at length approached for the development 
of his designs. He had already, by his persuasive address, 
secured the approbation of the pope's legate in Rome, the 
Bbhop of Orvietto; and, after selecting a hundred trusty 
followers, it was arranged that on the evening of the next 
day, the people, unarmed, should be summoned by sound 
of trumpet, to attend before the church of St Angelo. Even 
yet the nobles did not take the alarm. The whole night 
was allowed to be spent in the church by the conspirators, 
in the celebration of religious rites; and in the morning 
Rienzi, bareheaded, but in complete armour, and surround- 
ed by his friends, issued forth to begin his perilous enter- 
prise. The pope's vicar marched on his right hand, and 
three great standards, emblematic of bis design, floated 
above him. The procession, swelled by ever-increasing 
crowds, moved forwards to the capitol ; and Rienzi, having 
ascended the citadel of the republic, harangued the people. 
His exposure of the miseries of Rome and tlie development 
of his own scheme of government were hailed with acciu- 
mation by the assembled thousands. 
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The revolutioii waa in feet accomplished, for the nobles, 
destitute of arms or counsel, were paralysed. The most 
powerful, Stephen Colonna, was absent from the city ; but 
despising the movement, and still more the humble instru- 
ment by whom it had been accomplished, he immediately 
return^ with his retainers, threatening to throw Rienzi 
from the windows of the capitol. His threat seemed more 
likely to be turned against himself; for the proud old man 
was besieged in his own palace by the forces of Rienzi, 
and only saved himself by precipitate flight His example 
was followed by the other nobles, who prudently and peace- 
ably obeyed a general order to retire from the city, leaving 
the daring rerolutionist at leisure to form laws for the re- 
storation and maintenance of the tranquillity of Rome. To 
effect this object a council was appointed to co-operate 
with Rienzi, who, despising more ambitious titles, con- 
tented himself with the ancient and modest appellation ot 
tribune In this character he enacted the most salutary 
laws. The privilege which had been claimed by the nobles 
of fortifying their palaces was abolished ; the dejfence ot 
the state was provided for by a regular militia ; and the 
barons were rendered responsible for the safety of the 
highways and the tree passage of provisions. After re- 
storing order amongst the forces and finances of Rome, it 
was determined that the haughty nobles should be recalled, 
and compelled to take the oath of allegiance to the new 
government and submission to its laws. The decree was 
obeyed ; the heads of the Colonna and Ursini, the Savelli 
and Frangipasi, successively appearing before the tribunal 
of the plebeian reformer, and promising, with oaths and 
adjurations, to uphold the new order of things. The sno- 
oess of the revolution was splendid and complete — marred 
by no violence and tarnished by no treachery. To use 
the striking language of the historian of the period — * A 
den of robbers was converted to the discipline of a camp 
or convent. Patient to bear, swift to redress, inexorable to 
punish, his tribunal was always accessible to the poor and 
stranger ; nor could birth, or dignity, or the immunities 
of the church protect the ofFiender or his accomplices. The 
privileged houses, the private sanctuaries in Rome, on which 
no officer of justice would presume to trespass, were abo- 
lished ; and he applied the timber and iron of their barri- 
cades in the fortifications of tiie eapitol.' * In his time,' 
says another authority, * the woods began to rejoice that 
they were no longer infested with robbers ; the oxen be- 
gan to plough ; the pilgrims visited the sanctuaries ; the 
roads and inns were replenished with travellers; trade, 
plenty, and good faith were restored in the markets ; and 
a purse of gold might be exposed without danger in the 
midst of the highway.' The impartiality of the tribune's 
Uws was vindicated in the case of Martin Ursini, the head 
of the noble house of that name. Amongst other acts of 
violence^ this baron was convicted of having aided in the 
pillage of a shipwrecked vessel at the mouth of the Tiber. 
He was condemned to death for the crime; and not all the 
influence of his name or relatives could shield the culprit 
from the offended majesty of the .aws which he had con- 
temned. The death of Martin Ursini was the signal for 
the flight of the idle and licentious from the city and ter- 
ritory of Rome ; and the country, thus purged of the pests 
which had afflicted it, began once more to experience the 
blessings of settled government. To spread these blessings 
was the first desire of Rienzi. He had delivered Rome from 
the hands of its insolent and selfish tyrants ; his next idea was 
to attempt the regeneration of the whole of Italy, by uniting 
the various scattered republics into one great federative 
body. With this object he detached ambassadors to the 
different states, who, if unsuccessful in their mission, were 
at least receivwi everywhere with respect and distinction. 
The name of Rienzi became known and revered far beyond 
the confines of his country. The King of Hungary referred 
to his decision a weighty and important case; and Petrarch 
at Arignon sang his praises as the saviour of Italy. 

A career of continued prosperity is probably as difficult 
to sustain as its opposite; and Rienzi, in the full flush of 
success, offended the people by displays of vanity and need- 
less ostentation; and by summoning the pope and car- 



dinals to Rome, there to reside during his pleasure, he lost 
the countenance of the papal power. In the meanwhile, 
however, the humiliation of the proud aristocracy of Rome 
was complete. * Bareheaded, their hands crossed on their 
breast,' says a cotemporary (the first biographer of Jlienzi), 
* they stood before the tribune while he sat — their looks 
downcast— oh ! how frightened they were ! ' But it was 
not in human nature to submit to this degradation without 
a struggle. The heads of the Colonna and Ursini families 
secretly associated together to murder the tribune and sub- 
vert his government. Their designs were discovered to 
Rienzi by the assassin they had employed ; and while they 
were yet ignorant of the circumstance, Rienzi invited his 
leading enemies to a grand banquet^ in place of which they 
found themselves prisoners, and a council assembled to 
ac^udicate on their contemplated crime. After a solemn 
trial the conspirators were condemned to die on the fol- 
lowing morning. But Rienzi, dreading the effect of this 
severity, which would have annihilated the Roman no- 
bility, and raised up against him a new host of enendes, 
decided on offering the condemned their lives, prorided 
they would renew their oath of allegiance to the state. 
Glad to escape firom their peril on any terms, the oath was 
eagerly taken — to be again broken, and again to receive 
fitting punishment Having escaped from the city, and 
raided the standard of revolt, they ravaged the country 
around, sweeping away the flocks and herds, and destroy- 
ing the harvests and vineyards. Rienzi was at first un- 
successfiil in quelling the rebellion, and was compelled 
to retire into the capitol. The insurgents followed, with 
the intention of chasing him from the city. A dreadful 
reverse awaited them. Attempting to enter the gates of 
Rome, they were driven back by the forces of Rienzi with 
fearful slaughter. The house of the Colonna was the most 
extensive sufferer, its venerable head being left to mourn 
over the loss of six members of his family, including three 
sons. 

This new danger successftilly overcome, the tribune seems 
to have been betrayed into acts of presumption and inju- 
dicious ostentation, which tended to alienate the minds of 
the people. The ceremony of knighthood was conferred 
on bis son on the spot where the nobles had fallen, and 
the people were scandalised to behold the son of the ple- 
beian receive ablution from a pool of water yet mixed with 
the blood of the fallen Colonna. An opposition gradually 
arose against his measures. Attempting to impose a new 
tax, his council demurred and voted against the measure. 
The pope and college of cardinals, stung by the recent in- 
sult ofi^red to them, stepped in to complete the unpopu- 
larity of Rienzi. A legate was sent to Rome, with power 
to excommunicate the tribune, in case he should prove re- 
fractory; and after several unsuccessful interviews, the 
dreaded bull of excommunication was fulminated against 
him. Rienzi, dispirited but not subdued, still maintained 
his position. He owed his elevation to the free suffrages 
of the Roman people ; and till they deprived him of his 
office, he determined to retain the government. The fickle- 
ness and cowardice of the Romans speedily furnished him 
with a pretext to withdraw ; for, on the Count de Minor- 
bino, at the instigation of the remaining barons, entering 
Rome with a small force, the tribune found that the great 
bell, the sound of which had never as yet &iled to collect 
thousands of devoted citizens to the help of the good estate, 
had now lost its charm. The count was allowed to seize 
the city without resistance; and Rienzi, deprived of every- 
thing but a few followers, dejectedly retired to the castle 
of St Angelo. The acts of the tribune were abolished, and 
his person proscribed ; yet such was the influence of his 
name that he was allowed quietly to hold possession of St 
Angelo for some weeks, during which he vainly laboured 
to revive the affections of the people. Hopeless of regain- 
ing his power, the tribune doffed his splendid robes, and, 
assuming the disguise of a monk or pilgrim, escaped from 
the castle. 

So ended the first act in the drama of Rienzi's histoiy. 
It was a stirring and grand, though brief, reign ; for the 
whole of the events just recorded were crowded into sevtn 
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short months. A much longer period of exile and cap- 
tivity awaited the tribune. For seven years he wandered 
from city to city. After haring in vain implored the pro- 
tection of the kings of Hungary and Naples, he was forced 
to conceal himself amongst the recluses of the ApemiineSi 
and wander in disguise through Italy, Qermany, and Bo- 
hemia. A bold measure led to his being made captive^ 
and subsequently to his re-elevation to the rulership of 
Rome. Hepresented himself suddenly before the Emperor 
Charles Iv. This prince asserted dominion over the 
greater portion of Italy ; and Rienzi, while in the height 
of his power, had dared to call his right of sovereignty in 
question, and to sununon him before his tribunal to prove 
his prerogatives. He had therefore voluntarily thrown 
himself into the hands of an enemy. The emperor, how- 
ever, listened patiently to his appeal; and Rienzi is repre- 
sented as having astonished an assemblage of ambassadors 
and princes at the imperial court by his glowing demmcia- 
ttons of the tyranny winch desolated his country, and his 
prophetic visions of the triumphs of liberty. Pope €lem^it 
y. having heard of the appearance of Bienzi at Prague, 
demanded his person from the emperor. The latter, it is 
presumed, glad to get clear of so dangerous a visiter, at 
once consented to the demand ; and Rienzi was forthwith 
transferred in chains to Arignon. Here, however, none 
of the severities due to malefiictors awaited him; he was 
indulged with an easy confinement and the use of books; 
and the preparations ibr his trial, on the serious charges 
of heresy and rebellion, never went beyond the naming of 
the cardinals to inquire into them. 

On the exile of Rienzi from Rome, the city, deprived of 
the commanding intellect which guid^ it, speedily relapsed 
into the state of anarchy which, till his rise, had been its 
lot for centuries. The feuds of the barons, long smothered 
by the sense of a common danger, sprung into renewed 
and bloody activity when the power which had crushed 
them was removed. Their fortresses again rose to defy 
the legitimate authority of the state, and to oppress the 
peaceful citizens, whom, in the hands of the nobles, an 
old historian likens to a flock of sheep at the mercy of 
rapacious wolves. The new government, backed by all 
the authority of the pope (the papal legate with two brother 
senators exercised the chief power), found itself unable 
to cope with the prevailing disorders; and the Roman 
people were fain to look back wistfully to the quiet and 
prosperous days when ruled by their favourite tribune. 
Their hero was destined to be soon amongst them. 

Pope Clement died in 1854, and was succeeded by Inno- 
cent VI. The new pope became convinced that Rienzi was 
the only person capable of reforming the fVirious anarchy of 
the metropolis. He was accordingly released from prison ; 
the oath of fidelity administered to him ; and with Uie title 
of Roman Senator, Rienzi proceeded to assume once more 
the government of Rome. He was accompanied as legate 
by a wily and ambitious cardinal named Albomoz, who 
seems to have looked with jealousy on the aspiring genius 
of Rienzi, and to have determined, instead of assisting, to 
thwart the new government Rienzi, open and unsus- 
picious, did not fiithom, or attempt to fathom, the designs 
of his companion ; to him all other considerations must 
have been swallowed up in the idea of again beholding 
the capitol, and walking in triumph amongst the relics 
of his native city, the mighty Rome. And a noble sight 
it must have been to have beheld the senator enter, amidst 
the acclaims of multitudes, the scene of his former achieve- 
ments — the people full of hope and excitement, looking up 
to him as their deliverer, and hailing him as the bene&ctor 
of his country. Alas ! a few short weeks showed the hol- 
lowness of the shouts which greeted him, and transformed 
his triumphal procession into a funeral march. 

The first days of Rienzi's return were prosperous and 
successful. His old enemies, the nobles, again deserted 
the city, and retired to the strongly fortified town of 
Palestrina. Thither they were followed by the forces of 
Rienzi, and driven from their hostile position. In short, 
peace and order were on the point of being once more re- 
btored to Rome, when the wretehed and degenerate spirit 



of the people stepped in to mar the fiiir prospect To 
<5arry on the government efiiciently and honestly ^for 
Eienzi did not propose, like his predecessors, to depend on 
plunder) the senator found supplies of money to be neces- 
sary. But how were these to be raised ? He had formerly, 
much to the displeasure of the pope, taken advantage of 
the revenues of the apostolical •chamber; his oath now 
debarred him from this resource. The only fiur expedient 
lay in a direct tax. But this had before proved his ruin. 
The people would consent to he pkmdered, but not to be 
taxed. Rienzi, however, <dependiog on the grateftil acqui- 
escence of the dtizens, proposed the obnoxious impost He 
was doomed to be nuserably disappointed. The gabdU 
(salt-tax) was the signal fbr clamour and insurrection. 
To add to his embarrassment, the papal power, although 
bound in honour to support its sworn servant^ was sunk 
m. sloth at Avignon, and, as represented by Albomoz, 
looked coldly on all his efforts for the restoration of order 
in the republic A ftirions riot arose in the city. The 
base and yacillating populace, who had thrown open their 
arms to Rienzi on his second advent to power, before the 
lapse «f three months were execrating his name and arm- 
ing themselves to subvert his authority. The senator's 
residence in the capitol was surrounded by an infuriated 
mob ; he found himself deserted by his dvil and military 
servants, and left to cope singlefaanded with the storm. 
Advancing to the balcony, and waving the banner of liberty, 
Rienzi laboured, with all the might of his eloquence, to 
appease the tumult. It was his last address, ^b oration 
was interrupted by shouts and imprecations ; even missiles 
were thrown at his person ; and one wretoh discharged an 
arrow which pierced his hand. The indignant senator re- 
fused longer to maintain the hopeless contest, and reared 
to the inner chambers of the palace. He was besieged till 
the evening, when some of the more yiolent of the mob set 
fire to the doors of the capitol Rienzi, then, as the last 
hope, attempted to escape in disguise. He was discovered, 
and dragged to the platform of the palace. Here he is 
said to have stood a whole hour, ' wiUiout voice or motion.' 
Ho no more attempted to speak to Uie people; he bad 
made his appeal, and found it vain. He was m the hands 
of his enemies; he was prepared fbr their vengeance, but 
he Boomed to ask mercy. Ilie mob was awed into inaction 
by his mournful and majestic bearing; and if the deep 
loathing of the victim would have permitted him to h:i\e 
again raised his voice, the old spell might have taken eltect, 
and the tide of sedition been stemmed. Even as it was, 
feelings of compassion might have gained the ascendancy, 
and saved Rienzi, had not a desperate assassin advanced 
and plunged a dagger in his breast This was the signal 
for a thousand wounds; and the body of the popular hero 
was dragged amongst the dirt of the city ana given up to 
the dogs. 

Thus ^ded the mortal career of Rienzi. Had his lot 
been cast in more peaoefiU times he might have deserved 
and obtained the highest honours of the state. But he 
was unable to control the stormy elemente which sur- 
rounded him. These demanded a despot, and Rienzi was 
none. He wished to rule by love — by the f^ voices ^ 
the people — a difficulty perhaps an impossible, undertak- 
ing with a nation so thoroughly debased by long centuries 
of misgovemment He has been charged with cowardice 
and pusillanimity. This charge is unfounded ; his appa- 
rent weakness proceeded from his sense of rectitude. He 
reigned by the will of the people; and he had not learnt 
that he was justified in using force to uphold his position. 
Had he chosen, he might have imitated his predecessors 
in allying himself with some of the strong and successful 
robb^ which desolated Italy. But he di^4ined the arti- 
fice; and he fell because the times were unsuited to his 
mild, just, and generous nature. ' He is almost the only 
man,' says Bulwer, * who ever rose from the rank of a 
citizen to a power equal to that of monarchs without z 
single act of riolence or treachery.' The moral deduced 
by the same writer from the history of Rienzi is apt and 
striking : ' It proclaims that to be great and free, a people 
must trust not to individuals but themselves — that then 
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is no sadden leap firom servitude to liberty — that it is to contains the largest proportion of albuminous nitrogenised 
institutions, not to men, that they must look for reforms | matter in the smallest space, but the mealy vegetable mat- 
that last beyond the hour — that their own passions are i tern, especially the meal of grain plants, are also very nu> 
the real despots they should subdue, their own reason | triUous. Thus the meal of the bean contains twenty-five 



the true regenerator of abuses. With a calm and noble 
people, the individual ambition of a citizen can never effect 
evil. To be impatient of chains is not to be worthy of free- 
dom — ^to massacre a magistrate is not to ameliorate the 
laws.' 

NOTES ON DIET. 

Why is it that man is the only cooking animal? Is it 
that be may have a greater range of food, and consequently 
a greater chance of a ready supply in every situation and 
every diversity of climate? Yet many animals, as the 
common pig, are as truly omnivorous as man. The pig 
eats everything, thrives on almost all kinds of food, and 
gets fiit on roots, nuts, and grains, without any of the oiik 
of cookery. Carnivorous animals attain the highest mus- 
cular power on raw flesh, and herbivorous and gramini- 
vorous tribes assume their ftill forms on raw vegetables. 
It is true, savages use little of the arts of cookery, and still 
they have a perfect enough animal frame, yet, on an ave- 
rage, they are inferior in muscular power to civilised man, 
and in mental vigour greatly deficient. Is it the higher 
mental organisation of man, then, that has rendered cook- 
ery necessary to him ? We suspect it is. Though we are 
ignorant of the nature of the connection of mind with 
organised matter, yet experience clearly demonstrates that 
mental action reduces and weakens the vital apparatus 
just as much as animal or muscular. Not only does the 
act of thinking exhaust the system, but the emotions and 
passions of the mind are continually drawing upon the 
animal vigour. May not food, then, rendered more stimu- 
lating and refined by the art of cookery, be essential to 
the fall mental development, nay, even necessary for its 
most ordinary manifestations ? Hence, too, perhaps arises 
that propensity for narcotics and alcoholic stimulants 
common to most nations, but so apt to be abused and per- 
verted. It is well known that carnivorous birds and qua- 
drupeds can by habit be brought to live on an entire vege- 
table diet, but we have never heard of any trial having 
been made of feeding a graminivorous animal on an entirely 
animal diet; and yet vegetable feeding animals are ex- 
tremely fond of flesh, or indeed any animal matter, when 
they can procure it This is the case with cows and horses 
in a state of domestication, and with many graminivorous 
birds, A singular perversity of appetite not unfrequently 
incites rabbits and pigs to devour their young litters im- 
mediately after birth. This is especially the case with the 
first brood of the rabbit 

Some interesting experiments have lately been made by 
Dr D. Thomson on the food of cows, by which it appears 
that oil-cake, malt, and such concentrated substances, are 
not so nutritious or productive of milk as common hay, 
grass, or turnips. This agrees with similar experiments 
on human beings, where highly concentrated food, such as 
' jellies, sago, sugar, or rich soups, are found not so suitable 
for digestion, or for the varied purposes of Hfe, as plain 
flesh, or plainly cooked flour, meal, or that dish of nature's 
own compounding, milk. The food is of a compound na- 
ture, one part of it contributing to the nourishment and 
growth of the body, and consisting of albumen, the other 
contributing to the animal heat Uirough the medium of 
respiration, and consisting of carbonaceous matter, as fat, 
oils, sugar, starch. Animals require different proportions 
of these ingredients in their food according to age, the de- 
gree of exercise taken, and to climate. Sedentary persons, 
who do not exercise their muscular powers much, require 
less food, and that food of a less nutritious nature, than 
those who pursue a life of great activity. In warm cli- 
mates, as the expenditure of animal heat is moderated, fat 
meat and oily substances are less requisite than in cold 
countries, where a large supply of animal fat is absolutely 
necessary to keep up that internal heat which is constantly 
required to resist the cold of the elements. Animal food 



, triUous. 

per cent of nitrogenised matter, linseedmeal twenty-three 
per cent, Scotch oatmeal fifteen per cent, Essex flour ten 
to eleven per cent Sago, tapioca, prepared &rina, and 
such substances, contain so low a proportion as two to three 
per cent., and though in many instances recommended as 
the food of delicate children, are in reality the weakest and 
most flatulent articles of diet on which they could be fed. 
In thus speculating on the nature of food, as analysed by 
the chemist, it must be borne in mind, however, that all 
food is taken into the stomach mixed with a large propor- 
tion of watery fluids, so that quantity often mtHes up for 
the actual amount per cent of the really nutritious ingre- 
dients. Thus the common potato contains about one- 
twelfth part of the solid nutritious matter contained in 
beanmeal, and about a sixth part of that of common wheat 
flour, yet the bulk of potatoes taken renders them a suf- 
ficiently nutritious mc^. 

Grape Owe. — The Russian physicians have adopted a 
mode of regimen which they call the cure de raisin. It is 
practised in the southern parts of that empire and the grape 
countries there, and the class of patients are those nervous 
and debilitated ennuyes of the higher ranks that have be- 
come diseased from luxurious living. A lady of rank 
leaves her bed of down and cushioned canopy and goes to 
the country. She there turns a poor family out of their 
habitation (meantime making this family an ample recom- 
pense), and becomes the tenant of a filthy hut This is 
part of the cure, to forego all luxury, to sleep in the pea- 
sant's crib, to sit upon his bench, and to avoid anything 
in the shape of comfort The grape alone is taken as food, 
the grape for drink ; a small quantity of dry bread is per- 
haps allowed. This is continued for the space of three 
weeks, and it is no wonder, if all circumstances are taken 
into consideration, that a cure is effected. People of the 
highest rank have subjected themselves to such discipline, 
and have all faith in its results. It is homoeopathy and 
hydropathy in another shape; or it is, more properly 
Fpeaking, a simple return to the system of nature and 
common sense. 

Wilson, the American ornithologist while pursuing his 
researches among the pestilent marshes along the banks 
of the Mississippi, was seized with fever and diarrhoea, and 
he relates that he cured himself by living on wild straw- 
berries. Linnseus relates a cure which he also effected, 
while wandering over Lapland, by confining himself en- 
tirely to a species of wild mountain-berry, produced in 
that lonely region in great abundance. 

The cuttlefish, which is nearly as abundant in the ^gean 
Sea as the herring in our friths, as it formed a savoury 
dish to the ancient Greeks, so is it no less sought after by 
the modem inhabitants of that country. Professor E. 
Forbes says — * One of the most striking spectacles at night 
on the shores of the ^gean is to see the numerous torches 
glaring along the sands and reflected by the still and clear 
sea, borne by poor fishermen, paddling as silently as pos- 
sible over the rocky shallows in search of the cuttlefish, 
which, when seen lying beneath the waters in wait for its 
prey, they dexterously spear ere the creature has time to 
dart with the rapidity of an arrow from the weapon about 
to transfix its soft body.' The heaps of the cuttlefish-bone 
piled up beside the houses of the natives indicate the num- 
bers which are thus captured and eaten. When well 
beaten to render them soft, then cut into slices and stewec 
in a savoury sauce, they form a very palatable dish ; s< 
that a modem Lydian dinner, where stewed cuttlefisl 
forms the first course, and roasted porcupine the second 
might well deserve the notice even of the epicure. 

The nest of the sea-swallow is deemed a great luxury bj 
the Chinese. Those of the best quality sell for their weigh 
in silver, or five guineas and a half per pound, and som* 
of very superior quality even for their weight in gold. The; 
are composed of a nutritious jelly, the real composition o 
which is not very well known. The most intelligent c 
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the natives of the islands where the nests are found say 
that the substance is procured ft>om the juice of a sub- 
marine plant called agar-agar, mixed with a peculiar 
exudation from the rocky cayems on the sea-shore ; and it 
is added that the bird in building time constantly inserts 
its sharp bill into the pulp of certain delicate finiits, and 
thence extracts that exquisite material which imparts so 
fine a flavour to the matter of the nest On the coast of 
Java there is a singular cayem much frequented by these 
sea-swallows, in the interior of which they build their 
nests, arranged in close rows from the entrance &r into 
the interior. This cavern can only be entered from above, 
through a narrow passage, and by a ratan ladder. In 
this way the collectors descend, and with imminent peril 
creep along the sides of the cavern and collect the nests. 
This they do before the eggs are deposited ; and though 
every year great quantities of the nests are thus abstracted, 
the birds still continue to rebuild them. The nests are 
prized according to their transparency and freedom from 
all extraneous matters. The finest flavoured are those 
found in the inmost and darkest recesses of the moist ca- 
vern — those exposed to the light and dry air being least 
prized. 

There are from twenty to thirty diflerent kinds of ?iol<h 
ikmia or sea-slug which are found in the eastern seas, and 
which are eagerly sought after by the Chinese for convert- 
ing into soups and ragouts. The fishing for and curing of 
these animals is now a principal source of wealth in the 
once fkmous Spice Islands of the Dutch, and in the newly- 
established British colony of Port Essington, on the northern 
shores of Australia. The same kind of animals swarm in 
great abundance in the sandy bays of this peninsula. The 
animal is called by the Chinese trepang, and in size and 
appearance it resembles a prickly cucumber, except that 
the colour is a whitish brown. According to Mr Earel, it 
is found in all the sheltered harbours or bays, where it 
gropes about the bottom and feeds upon weeds and mol- 
lusca. It is taken at low water upon the shoals or mud- 
banks, over which the fishermen wade kneerdeep in water, 
dragging their boats after them, and when the feet come 
in contact with a slug, it is picked up and thrown into 
the boat. The fishermen occasionally search in deeper 
water, when they avail themselves of the services of the 
natives, who are expert divers ; or if they cannot obtain 
such assistance, they prick for them with barbed iron 
darts, provided with long bamboo handles. The pro- 
cess of curing is very simple. The slug, on being taken 
from the boat, is simmered over a fire in an iron cauldron 
for about half an hour, afiter which it is thrown out upon 
the ground, and the operation of opening commences, this 
being effected by a longitudinal slit along the back with a 
sharp knife. It is then again placed in the cauldron, and 
boiled in salt water, with which a quantity of the bark of 
the mangrove has been mixed, for about three hours, when 
the outer skin will begin to peel off. It is now sufficiently 
boiled ; and after the water has been drained off, the slugs 
are arranged in the drying-houses upon frames of split 
bamboo, spread out immediately under the roof. Each 
slug is careiVilly placed with the part that has been cut 
open facing downwards, and a fire is made underneath, 
the smoke of which soon dries the trepang sufficiently to 
permit its being packed in baskets or bags for exporta- 
tion. 



ORIGINAL POETRY, 



THE SONG OF DEATH. 

From hell I sprang, 

When Eden rong 
To the wailings of earth's flrst danghter; 

And with joy I sbriek'd 

When the young world reek'd 
With the blood of Cain's dire slaughter. 

The pestilence pale 

That tainU the gale, 

And fi&mine with callous eye, 



At my command 

Scour sea and land. 
Till the trembling nations die. 

When the crimson rain 

Of the battle-plain 
Falls fast on helm and shield, 

I guide each dart 

To my victim's heart. 
And exult 'raid the din of the 3ijld ; 

When the battle-tide 

Rolls deep and wide 
I spread my banquet-ball. 

And bird and beast. 

To the carrion feast, 
Come, rejoicing, at my call. 

When the downtrod slave 

On land or wave. 
Weeps wildly in his pains, 

With my bony hands 

I break his bands, 
And I cast away his chains. 

The despot may prate 

Of his power and stat/*, 
But I laugh at his boasted pride ; 

He may trample and scorn 

The bondsman at mom. 
But at night he shall sleep by his side. 

When hunger, and care, 

And fierce despair. 
Haunt the poor man in hovel and den. 

From his pillow of clay 

I bear him away, 
To know never want again. 

I glide round the walls 

Of the palaoe-halls. 
When they echo with mirth's gaj tone, 

And my grasp I fling 

Bound the haughty king. 
And I hurl him from his throne. 

Ere the new-born child 

Hath look'd and smiled 
On the gladsome light of day. 

To the couch of its sleep 

Unseen I creep. 
And snatch its soul away. 

I spare not the son 

Of the widow'd one, 
Nor the fair in her blooming time ; 

Unrelenting I slay 

The mournful and gay, 
And the strong in his manhood's prime 

And hand in hand« 

O'er sea and land. 
By my daughter, the grave, I tread ; 

And my kingship shall last 

Till the angel's blast 
Change the living, and waken the dead. 



B.P.8. 



KAPLAN, 

A CIBCASSIAN TALK. 

Therb are few regions in the world where the temperate 
in all things so admirably blend as in the region of the 
Caucasus. The seasons maintain an almost mean tempe- 
rature through their whole gradations. Summer softens 
to autumn, autumn fades away into a sort of tearftil cool 
winter, winter revives to a sweet and vivifying spring, and 
spring blends again into summer, so gently and imper- 
ceptibly, that the cycle of the year goes on in a system of 
rotatory uniformity, like the healthy advancement and de- 
cay of the physical systems of the men who pass their 
temperate lives among its flowery valleys or green slop- 
ing hills. Man is bcautiftil here, and true to the law of 
sympathies; all things of beauty are formed to delighi 
his senses. The stunted juniper and gloomy fir are meet 
companions for the stunted darkened Laplander. Flowers 
of beauty, and birds of Paradise, and tall green spreadinj!^ 
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trees, wonld not llye in his clime, nor would their beanty 
delight his sensual mind ; but the Circassian is chief of 
men by nature, and, true to her love of harmony, nature 
has lavished her chief treasures of beauty upon the land 
that is truly meet for the home of the good, and true, and 
beautiful Where the arrangements of God in nature have 
not been disturbed by that social rebel man, how beautiful 
and perfect they are! Where he, in his irresponsible 
egotism, has come to disturb those arrangements, alas, 
how incongruous and antagonistic do man's relations to 
his little world around him become I Smoking desolation 
and sterile ruin ill consort with dewy showers and genial 
sunbeams; and swords, and spears, and screams, and 
painful wounds, and murder, seem strange sights and 
sounds amid scenes that invite the songs of birds, the bleat 
of sheep, the low of cattle, and the cheerflil cries of the 
soil-tillers, with the sound of the shepherd's lute and the 
milk-maiden's song. These last are the harmonies of life 
and melody that the Caucasian region and climate de- 
mand ; and those who were bom and reared in that lovely 
country are willing that peace should make it so ; but the 
ignorant, superstitious, bloodthirsty czar, who sits upon 
the throne of Russia, and whose cupidity is equal even 
to his cruelty, like a demon of.discord, has sent disorgani- 
sation and desolation into the Caucasus that he may call it 
his own, even though it should become as cold and sterile 
as his heart, and a land of nothing but graves. 

In 18 — there stood at Sujuk Ealeh a Russian fort 
This fort was built of stone and lime, was encircled by 
a strong stockade towards the north, and laved by the 
\raters of the Black Sea on the south. Sujuk Kaleh had 
originally been a Turkish bazaar; but Russian influence had 
de<troyed the trade, left the mart a ruin, and had raised 
upon the foundations of its stores, where cloths of wool 
were wont to be sold, stones where ugly black cannon and 
their munitions lily, as if impatient to destroy human life. 
The grave men who used to sit crosslegged, with chebouks 
in their mouths, and sell carpets to the Circassian princes 
OTpshes for their divans, woollen cloths to the nobles or 
wrks for tunics and gala-dresses for tlieir wives and 
daughters, or salt and oil to the serfs or pehilts who came 
from the valleys to the north of Psadug because their 
masters would have no dealings with the Muscovs on the 
Kuban, were gone now, and lazy, sleepy, dirty, whiakered 
soldiers mounted guard upon certain points of the garrison 
looking to the north, or loitered about its stone-paved 
square and gazed towards the sea. The little harbour, 
along whose busy pier the open feluccas of the Moslem 
merchants used to lie, was unvisited now save by the 
transports of Russia, and the broken dilapidated pier was 
no longer trodden by the stately boatmen of Anapa and 
Sukwa, its crumbling footway being seldom walked save 
perhaps by those wretched soldiers, who, weary of the 
tyranny of their commanders, and frightened from deser- 
tion by their officers' tales of Circassian cruelty, sped along 
at night to cast themselves into the Black Sea for the rest 
and liberty of death. One of the popular delusions, which 
used to exercise a chilling enervating influence over our 
young faculties, was that which attached to the upas tree. 
This vegetable vampire, we believed, breathed decay and de- 
solation to every plant within a large circumference of where 
it stood. The very air grew fevered that dared to sigh through 
its branches ; men sickened and died who laid them down to 
rest beneath its sombre deadly shade. Neither grass, nor 
flower, nor shrub, nor bird, nor beast dared to enter the 
region which this poisonous plant had usurped to itself. 
It was a centre of counteraction to all the life-bringing 
sweets of air, and to all the life-sustaining properties of 
the soil ; it usurped the theatre of* human life, and trans- 
formed the green mead into the arid desert. This was a 
table which first floated in the mind of some dreamy ideal- 
ist, and then was ejaculated as a prophetic metaphor which 
now fully finds a parallel in a Russian fort. All was 
dreary and desolate round that centre of cruel oppression 
and spoliation ; and as the open country round Sujuk Ka- 
leh bad frequently been the theatre of battle, it was as 
desolate as the cannon of the fort could render it. 



From one of the bastions of the fort several soldiers, in 
the uniform of the Russian chasseurs, lay and looked to- 
wards the hills of Ozerek, which, rising in successive ridges, 
receded far into the distant horizon. The war between 
the hill tribes and the soldiers of Russia was being prose- 
cuted with great vigour just now, and scouts were coming 
and going to and from the fort bearing news of gatherings 
in the valleys, and proceeding to warn the several leaders 
of the forts forming the cordon between Anapa and Sujuk 
Kaleh to be on the alert The soldiers seemed to look 
with more than their usual attention towards the moun- 
tains and to commune with each other more eagerly than 
was their wont, as they lay and gazed from the battlements. 

* Ah, Eric, they say that he is taller than Machel HoflF, 
the tanner of Smolensk,' said a young soldier, as he turned 
to a companion, ' and that he is as fierce as Machel's wolf- 
dog.' 

* Well, that he is as tall as Machel I doubt not, but that 
Machel's Brand is as fierce as he I will not believe. Rag- 
nor Oloflf, who lost an arm last spring by the sword of 
this Kaplan, told me that his eyes are as red as the night- 
lights of the hospital, and that his hirsute face is disfigured 
with tusks like boars. I wish he was in Siberia rather than 
in these valleys.' 

* Does he come from the valleys on the Kuban, Eric ? ' 
said a young man, modestly, as he approached the talkers 
and joined the conversation. 

* I 1^10 w nothing of where he's from. Twenty- three,' said 
the Russian, sulkily. * It doesn't do to tell thee of such a 
rebel, who hast thyself rebel blood in thee.' 

The youth without a name turned in silence, and slowly 
leaving the bastion walked musingly to the courtyard, as 
a tall rawboned porutshik entered into the fort, and call- 
ing him to him by his number, threw the reins of his horse 
towards him as he dismounted, and muttering some im- 
perious mandates, proceeded towards the quarters of the 
commandant 

* Hillo, Demdoff, whither so fast ? ' cried a young sub- 
altern, as he thrust his head through the broken window 
of what was termed the smoking-room. * What news ? ' 

* Ah, Rigovitch ! ' drawled the equestrian, as he expec- 
torated a mouthful of tobacco jiuce, and curled his catlike 
moustache, * there will be mounting and dismounting soon, 
I tell you. I hear that Kaplan has come to Ozerek.' 

* When did he come ? ' inquired the young officer. 

* I do not know, but report goes tiiat he has left Fort 
Nefil a ruin, and has come with five hundred horsemen at 
his back to raze Sujuk Kaleh.' 

* Ufik, ha ! his corps would need to be Polish engineers, 
with five thousand mattocks, then,' cried Rigovitch, laugh- 
ing. * I suppose he'll make you messenger when he means 
to visit us.' 

* Let me tell thee, Rigovitch,' said Demdoff, coming close 
to his comrade and speaking lowly, ' it is said that that 
nameless chasseur who holds my horse is as much a Rus- 
sian as he is a Circassian, and he knows more of fort- 
building than he gets credit for ; but he's a fierce foe and 
a dashing leader, that I know,' continued Demdoff, in a 
low tone ; * and now for General Koff, he too must know 
that the hornets of the north are gathering in the valleys, 
and that Kaplan has come.' 

At the last sentence, uttered with unusual emphasi?, 
Rigovitch drew in his head as if he had been stung by a 
wasp, and in an instant the bevy of Russian officers, who 
had been smoking beside him and listening, were engaged 
in a tumultuous and noisy discussion about sieges, marches, 
and night attacks, and all the probabilities and contin- 
gencies likely to follow the coming of this Kaplan to 
Ozerek. 

* Kaplan is come!' muttered the man who held the 
brown horse of Demdoff. * Ah, has he come ? * and he 
raised his head from its abject recumbent position and 
glanced towards the hills with an eye that gleamed like 
an eagle's. It was but for a moment, however, for, look- 
ing rapidly and uneasily around him, he immediately 
settled down into his former condition of apathetic listless- 
ness, and looked stupidly at the ground. 
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1 1 ' Come, you namber Twenty-three, why do you loiter 
I ! there ■with my good horse ? * cried Demdoflf, as he again 
crossed the square towards the rendezvous where sat his 
I comrades. * Take him to the stable beyond the outer bar- 
bican, where the horses of the chasseurs put up; rub him 
well down, and let him have com and hay. Do you hear 
now, you lazy dog?' and he struck the passiye groom with 
his riding-whip, who, quietly, and without lifting his head, 
proceeded to the stables with the steed, while the coarse 
porutshik joined the carousal of his warrior companions. 

Number Twenty-three was a Pole; in bis own land, 
when it was the land of Poles, his name was Polaski ; his 
lands were broad, and his home a happy one; but the 
czar had destroyed his nationality, had robbed him of his 
heritage, his home, and the very name of his ancestors, 
and had hung a brass plate upon his breast in lieu of the 
appellation which his &ther bore and had bequeathed to 
him. Ernest Polaski was no longer an individual whose 
personal identity might be understood by distinguishing 
sounds peculiar to himself^ he was number * Twenty- three' 
of the chasseurs, and wo unto him if he dared to recognise 
any other title. It is wonderful that nature knows none 
of those adventitious attributes of men, which have grown 
out of a state of sin and crime. One would suppose 
that twenty-three articulations of bone might have sup- 
plied this inferior creature with enough df the human 
form for all the ptnrposes of one so vile; but, strange as it 
may seem, there were few more stately or handsome men 
to be seen than he. His shoulders were broad and square, 
and his frame tapered towards his clean and light flank ; 
his limbs were straight and handsome, and his feet, yon 
could perceive, were small and arched, despite of the 
lumbering boots which covered them. His face was snd 
and dispirited in its expression, for a suffering spirit had 
written its characters deeply upon it; but the sudden 
gleam that had passed over it at the name of this redoubted 
chief, Kaplan, showed that neither the hope nor fire within 
him was dead. He was in bondage, and he felt the iron 
in his soul, but he had heard that Kaplan was come to 
join the warnors of Adighe, and his heart beat high al-. 
though he strove to suppress its emotions ; for, many years 
before, the brother of Polaski had fled across the Kuban, 
and, he had heard it whispered, was adopted by the tribe 
of this same Kaplan. 

* I have never drawn sword against these brave sons of 
the mountain,' muttered Polaski, 'and I never will. I 
have heard that this Kaplan, this tiger of Circassia, is as 
generous as brave, and that the Pole is welcome to his 
divan. Oh, if the wrongs of his own country have made 
him fierce to the Russ, sympathy may make him welcome 
me, an outcast Pole, and the brother of Stanislaus I ' 

* Come, number * Twenty-three,' you are muttering in a 
proscribed tongue,' said a Russiau serjeant, who passed 
him at that moment, and was glad to have something to 
report ; and as he marked down the numerals which were 
Polaski's, ho looked at him with eyes that certainly re- 
flected nothing save the halberts and the cat-o'-nine^tails. 

*I was talking to Lieutenant Demdoff's horse, good 
Serjeant,' replied the exile, quietly ; ' I am going to the 
plain to air him.' 

* Ah, then, take care and go quickly; the shades are 
falling from the mountains, and I heard the echoes of the 
horns of the Tcherkesses myself* 

* Yes, good seijeant, we had need take care, for I heard 
Lieutenant Demdoff say too that Kaplan was come to 
Ozerek. 

*Eh! what?' and the seijeant opened his eyes very 
wide, and then hurried away to tell his comrades the 
news. 

Polaski passed from the large square through a high 
arched gateway, leading the steed towards the plain, and 
he proceeded, with the easy confident air of a man on 
busmess, beyond the sentinel at the gate of the stockade. 
Soldiers were loitering around the fort, and officers were 
talking in groups ; but as the Pole made the reeking horse 
walk backward and forward, they took no notice of his 
motions, believing that he was obeying instructions from 



its owner. As he gradually widened the distance between 
him and the fort, his heart beat high with the hope and 
anxiety of escape ; for Polaski had determined that Dem- 
dofiTs courser should bear him to the hills. The evening 
mists were gathering over the blue peaks of Ozerek, and 
the trees that waved upon the distant slopes were blending 
with the shades of evening, when the bugle rung out from . 
the fort its peremptory mandate to close the gates. 

'Hillo, you chasseur, stop your cantering and hurry 
in to the muster ! ' shouted an officer to Polaski, as, lead- 
ing the horse by the bridle, he run it out to the greatest 
distance yet from the fort The young man stopped at the 
call, as if to catch the import of the mandate, and then, as 
it eager, to obey, he leaped upon the steed, and, pricking 
it wiUi his spurs, urged it across the plain, while be ap- 
peared te struggle to restrain its boundings. 

* Ay, that is a good steed of thine, Demdoff, or else be 
is a miserable chasseur who bestrides him,' said the officer, 
laugfamg^ as the lieutenant joined him at the entrance to 
the fort, and, foaming with passion, beheld Polaski borne 
forward on Uie plain. 

* I shall teach the boor to stable my horse when I order 
him,' shouted the porutshik, furiously, and, drawing his 
sword, he hurried towards the mounted Pole. 

' He is light of foot,' muttered Polaski, with a calm 
smile, as he watched the approach of Demdoff, * and he is 
strong of hand ; but I shall let him £Bel that the race is 
not always to the swift nor the battle to the strong.' 

Suddenly wheeling the horse, which yielded to the rein 
with the docility of an Arabian, Polaslu dashed furiously 
upon the lieutenant, and presenting one of his pistols, 
which he had taken from the holster, at his head, so dis- 
concerted and stunned him that the sword dropped froia 
his nerveless hand, and he looked at the stem soldier in 
wonder. Polaski smiled grimly as he sprung from the 
saddle, and, seizing the officer in his powerful grasp, bound 
him with the scarf which encircled his waist, and thi-^w 
him on the ground. * Demdoff!' he shouted, as he lifted 
the sword from bis side, and waved it over the proatr&ie 
soldier ; * you struck me, but I spare you- I am a Pole, 
who shall soon be in the camp of Kaplan ; and I leave jou 
the vile badge of your tyrant.' As he spoke he tore the 
hated number from his breast, and dashed it to the ground ; 
then, moimting the charger, onoe more, he urged it to its 
utmost speed towards Ozerek. | 

It was night when the weary and jaded horse entered 
the valleys known to be occupied by the hostile Ciitas- 
sians ; and as Polaski was utterly unacquainted with the 
language of the hill people, and ignorant of the localities 
where he now rode, he was meditating to seek shelter till 
morning in a thicket of oaks, while he allowed the horse 
to rest and refresh himself with the long grass amongst 
which he trod, when the swell of a mountain-horn roae 
high upon the night air almost close beside him. The 
weary steed seemed to revive at the sound, and the fb^- 
tive's heart leaped gladly in response to its echoes, which, 
taken up by sentinels on the hills, were borne quickij 
from peak to peak, far away into the abyss of the nigfat; 
and then suddenly the flames of beacon-fires shot up with 
forked, jagged tongues mto the darkness from shelTing rocks 
which overlooked the little valleys, and revealed to the 
eyes of the fugitive flitting forms of men and horsee, a&d 
the tall dark peaks of mountains that loomed in the lurid 
light like the loHy steeples and towers of some gigantic 
city. Sometimes the flash of a weapon of steel would 
sparkle in the glaring beacon- light, and sometimes the 
smoke would roll between him and the panorama which 
lay around him, shutting it out like an illusion ai the 
brain ; but the neigh of some impatient charger, and tb^ 
long drawn sound of a horn, would come booming on bis 
ear again, awakening his attention and his wonder. 

As Polaski sat and gazed upon this sudden apparition of 
light and warriors, and in his wonder forgot his own po^i- 
tion and danger, a strong, powerful grasp was suddecly 
laid upon his arm. 

* Art thou a Muscov ?' said a deep, manly voice in l?is 
ear; and, as the language in which thb question was de^ 
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lirered was good Russian, the Pole quickly replied — * I am 
of Polaski; I am of the sons of Sarmatia, who would rather 
be the slare of Kaplan than the friend of the czar.' 

'Kaplan has no slaves/ replied bis interrogator, in 
softened tone, *and he has few friends. He has many 
wrongs, however, and he has consequently many sympa- 
thies. The enemy of the czar must ever be the friend of 
Kaplan. But dost thou know, my brave youth,^ continued 
the speaker, * that every step thou hast taken, and may 
take, is dangerous to thee P the Adighe have long rifles 
and sharp sabres.' 

' Welcome a sabre stroke or bullet in these valleys, rather 
than a downy conch at Sujuk Kaleb,' replied Polaski, boldly. 

• I must go to the camps in the valleys,' replied the Cir- 
cassian in the same quiet tone, and in the same fluent 
Russian, * so that I cannot accompany thee to a place of 
safely. But hold I ' The mountaineer gave a low whistle, 
when immediately a fire of dry twigs and mountain-fern 
was kindled on the shoulder of the hill beneath which they 
stood, and threw its broad light on the Pole and his com- 
panion. The Circassian leaned with his left arm upon the 
saddle of Polaski's steed, and looked in his ihce with such 
a kind and earnest look, that one would have supposed 
bim an elder brother greeting a returned traveller to his 
mountain home. The Circassian, if his flowing brown 
beard had been taken away, and his picturesque garb ex- 
changed for tliat of a Russian chasseur, might easily have 
been mistaken for Polaski, so much did they resemble each 
other in height and form ; but in the eye of the chief there 
shone the light of a spirit that had never been subdued, 
while the fitfiil gleams of energy that flashed across the 
face of the f\igitive were alternated by that despondent as- 
pect which years of servility had superinduced. 

' Do not move firom this spot until thou art bidden,' said 
the Circassian, rousing himself from a reverie. * Thou hast 
come amongst us *at a stirring time, and will be required 
to prove thy truth otherwise than by words ; but true men 
are ever sf^ with the Adighe.' The chief waved his hand, 
and, motioning Polaski to remain steady, vanished in the 
shade of the dark trees that grew on every band. 

Polaski had time to observe that above him, on the rock 
beside the beacon-fire, several men reclined, and he was 
sensible that they observed him, for they looked steadily, 
but at the same time indifferently, towards the spot where 
he stood. He heard too the sound of voices in the wood, 
and he thought he could recognise the tones of him who 
had so lately accosted him. There was life and motion all 
around him, and he felt that he had been seen long before 
he had reached his present position. The mountaineers 
offered no obstruction to single individuals entering the 
valleys at night ; but wo unto the man that would dare 
to leave them clandestinely. He had stood in his half- 
lonely, disagreeable position for but a few minutee, when 
be WIS again saluted. 

' Come,' said a warrior, advancing towards him from the 
shade, and holding out his hand, *thou art welcome. 
Thou hast fled ftx>m bondage ; thou hast sought the fHend- 
ahip of Kaplan, whom thy oppressors and his call a tiger, 
in preference to bearing the tyrant's badge and his musket. 
Come with me; yonder are Kaplan's friends; this rough 
rock is Kaplan's Keep, and thou shall be welcome, if Hadgi 
Bey has any influence in the council.' 

' I am strong, father,' said Polaski, eagerly grasping the 
hand of the Circassian, and addressing him with much de- 
ference ; * and before I was one of a conquered nation, I 
was esteemed skilfUl in several arts. My strength I will 
dedicate to thy country's service, and my skill I will em- 
ploy to oppose the inroads of the Russian.' 

The mountain-warrior remained for a few minutes silent ; 
then drawing his scimitar^ and presenting its hilt to the 
fugitive, he solemnly adopted him as a brother Circassian, 
and then, grasping him by the hand, led him up through 
a dark, broken pass, to the rock where the watchfire was 
streaming. ' This is a deer that has broken from the hun- 
ter's toils,' said the Circassian, as he presented Polaski to 
his friends ; * he is a brother of Hadgi Beg ; let him be wel- 
come.' 



The Circassians are a simple people, If simplicity means 
truthfulness and openness ofdisiK>sition; and consequently, 
without any other introduction or inquiry regarding the 
new comer, the friends of Hadgi shook him by the hand, 
and motioned him to be seated, while the youngest of the 
party spread out the evening's repast, as Polaski's new 
frieml seated himself beside him. 

Hadgi Beg was rather under than over the ordinary size 
of men, and his long flowing white beard gate him more 
the appearance of a sage than a warrior; but although his 
frame waa spare and his limbs inclining to thinness, his 
broad shoulders and ci^Mcious chest, together with the 
light, easy, springy motion of his step, showed that he was 
vigorous, and capable of enduring vast fttigue. One of the 
most beautifbl charaeteristios of a primitive people is their 
veneration for age, and to Hadgi Beg, the tall, handsome, 
and stately men around him paid the most marked re- 
spect; his words were listened to in the deepest and most 
respectfril silence, and his opinions treasured as words of 
wisdom. And there were f^w assemblies, no matter how 
high their pretensions to digni^, where the gravity of a 
ootincil or the proprieties of manly deportment were so 
well assumed and preserved as in that little assembly of 
chiefe who bivouacked round the beacon-fire^ 

* And where is Kaplan?' thought Polaski, as his eye fell 
upon the manly form of Arslan of Dogwai, whose clear 
shirt of chain-mail glanced in the light of the fire, as he 
sat and gated on the glen below ; but then Qeiil of Ozerek, 
with his tunic of brown cloth, trimmed with silver lace, 
was as tall and powerful as Arslan ; and Tughuz of Anapa 
was as agile ana well-appointed and dauntlee»>looking as 
either; wherever his eye f^U he beheld a man capable of 
being a brave and hardy leader of men, and none that was 
not likely to be the redoubted Kaplan. 

* Now, my brother,' said Hadgi Beg to his protege, when 
all had laid them to sleep save the old man, * you have 
come to Kaplan's tower in a stirring time. Perhaps you 
beard that the chasseurs ftx)m 8i:guk Kaleh were to leave 
at night&ll for Ozerek, and that it was determined that the 
wives and widows of the Adighe should wail before morn- 
ing upon the hills.' 

* I fled from Sujuk Kaleh, fttther, with the steed of a 
ponitshik named Demdoff, whoi the mists were gathering 
on the mountains,' replied Polaski, ' but I heard not of an 
expedition ; all that I knew was that Kaplan had come to 
Ozerek.' 

Hadgi Beg smiled for a fbw moments silently, and then 
replied, ' Brother, you must don the garb of the Adighe, 
and go to rest, for when morning br^iks you shall have 
to meet your foes, the Muscovs»' 

* Father,* said Polaski, eagerly, as he threw away the 
raiment of Russia, and dressed himself in a uniform to 
which the grave and stately Hadgi pointed, * are there any 
of my countrymen with the Adighe?' 

* Many,' replied the old man, calmly. < It was because 
I love all the sons of Sarmatia for the sake of one, that I 
opened my palm to thee.' 

< Father, dost thou know this hero*-this Kaplan?' in- 
quired the young man, as he seated himself by Hadgi's 
side, and respectftilly laid his hand upon the old man's 
shoulder. 

* Ah, yes, I know Kaplan well ! We have fought together, 
and have bled together, and we have sorrowed tog^er ; ' 
and the aged chief looked even sadly in the face of his 
catechist as he spoke. 

* Does he come from the valleys on the Kuban ? ' asked 
Polaski, rapidly; 'and dost thou know if he opened his 
divan-door to my countrymen who fled fh)m the forts in 
the north?' 

* All were welcome to Kaplan who were unfortunate,* 
said the old man, quietly — * but, hark I * and in a moment 
his form was as rigid and motionless as the rock beside 
him, while, with his nervous hand pressing painftilly on the 
shoulder of the Pole, he bent his head over the cliff, and 
listened for a few minutes to the whispering wind that en me 
sighing on his ear from the valleys below. * Arslan, 
Qezil, Tughuz,' said the old man, as he touched the sleep- 
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ing warriors, and awoke them, * I hear the horns of the 
scouts at Ambista. Awake, and to your posts ; the Mua- 
oovs are on the march.' 

The sleeping warriors rose in silence, and hurried away, 
while Hadgi and Polaski followed them down the steep, 
and soon found themselves amongst a mounted band of the 
warriors of Ozerek. Polaski and his guide had scarcely 
time to throw themselves upon their steeds, when a manly 
voice shouted the word, * Forward ! ' and the tumultuary 
corps of mountaineers was thundering down the valley. 

* Keep by me, my brother,' said old Hadgi to his protege, 
as he gave his horse the rein, * and when the sun rises you 
shall see Kaplan ride into the midst of the Muscov chas- 
seurs, or Hadgi Beg is not the grandsire of his boys, nor 
the father of that £eda who fell not a moon since by the 
stroke of a Russian sabre, to save the &ther of her chil- 
dren, when he was down and wounded.' 

Sunrise in any country is one of the most beautiful and 
interesting of natural phenomena, but in a mountainous 
region it invests the heavens with a grandeur and su- 
blimity baffling language to describe — varying with the 
rapidity of light from the first faint streaks of grey dajrn 
to the yellow, purple, and then roseate hues of blushing 
mom. The sun's precursor beams streamed over the tops 
of the hills, as if to halo them with a mild, radiant glory, 
when the band reached the oak woods above Ambista, and 
halted ; and as many of that band had been taught from 
their communication with the Turks to perform morning 
ablutions and repeat their orisons, many stem men, who 
were waiting for the bugle-notes of war, knelt by a little 
stream, and, muttering their matin-prayers, washed their 
hands with its sparkling pure water. 

Ambista was the last station of the mountaineers, be- 
tween Ozerek and Sujuk Kaleh. It was a little glen, 
where perhaps a hundred people dwelt with their flocks, 
herds, and horses ; and, as it was difficult of access from 
the plain on the sea-coast-, but easily invested from the 
hills, it had hitherto been free from invasion. Now, how- 
ever, the flames were streaming upwards from its burning 
homes, and the loud shouts of the chasseurs were echoing 
in the ears of its frightened inhabitants. 

*Dost thou hear them, soldier?' muttered Hadgi, as 
the sounds of destruction came swelling up the glen, and 
startled the horses of the band. * They are slaying my 
people and razing their homes.' 

* Come, father — come to the van — to the van,' said the 
impatient Pole, as he sprung forward with his sword 
drawn in his right hand, and the reins of Hadgi's horse 
in his left ; * I hear them, the spoilers of my heart and 
home.' 

* Kaplan ! Kaplan ! ' shouted the sons of the Adighe, as 
Polaski rode to the van; * there goes the tiger of the 
Kuban with his atalek at his side.' 

Again the deep manly tones of the leader shouted ' For- 
ward!' and scouring round the shoulder of the hill on 
which grew the oaks behind which they had ai^bushed, 
the Circassians dashed headlong on the foe. 

The Caucasian mountaineers are foolhardily brave; they 
are tinctured so much with the fatalism of the Mussulman 
as to believe that death comes to man only at All&h's spe- 
cial time, and, impressed with this belief, two Circassians 
have been known to charge five hundred Russians, cutting 
their way through their ranks, and returning unhurt to 
the camp of their friends, to confirm them in their super- 
stition. 

* Kaplan I Kaplan ! ' shouted the horsemen of Ozerek, 
as they charged with the fury of the north wind, and 
swept the chasseurs from before their furious onset. * Kap- 
lan ! Kaplan ! ' cried the warriors of the north, as, press- 
ing behind old Hadgi, Polaski, and their fair- haired furious 
chief, they flashed their red sdmitars in the f&cea of the foe. 

Alas ! that the green grass, where, scarce an hour be- 
fore, the peaceful kine had lain waiting for the milk- 
maiden, should be dyed with blood, and that blackened 
ruins and grinning corpses should be seen where happy 
homes nnd sleeping children, not an hour before, had been ! 
But ambition and batt'e have no life but in the death of 



all that man may love; and as the victorious Circasaiius 
gazed on their battle-field, and looked at thefruitd of even 
their conquest, they sighed to think that such things 
should be. 

When the route began, Hadgi Beg was seated upon a 
rock, and the blood was welling from his left should^, 
while over him bent a tall and powerful warrior, who rent 
his white scarf from his waist, and strove to stanch the 
gory current 

* Tou aro hurt, father,' said the warrior, sternly, as he 
busied himself in dressing the wound, ' and you must rest 
while we go in pursuit. I have bound up your shoulder, 
and Jantluk will bring thy steed till thou retumest to the 
keep.' 

* Let my grandson bring the horse,' said the old man, 
proudly, ' but I must go with you. I saw the poor fugi- 
tive youth fall into the hands of his foes, and if he opens 
his mouth he dies. By the word of a pshe of Notwhatah, 
I shall rescue him or &11.' 

It was enough, Hadgi was old, and he must be obeyed. 
He slung his left arm in his hazir>belt, and drew his sabre 
with his right, and the warrior to whom he bad spoken 
seizing the reins of his steed, they galloped away in pur- 
suit of the flying Russians. The frequent and irregular 
discharge of firearms, the shout of triumph, the yell of 
pain or despair, and the groan of fainting humanity, 
mingled with the balmy sigh of the west wind and the 
exhalations of the flowers. 

It was as beauteous a morning as ever a clear and 
sunny heaven looking on a green and scenic spot of earth 
could in their combined beauty form; but man, fVill of 
hate and fury, was there, and the vale of Ambista seemed 
a theatre of demoniac passions. 

About a hundred Russian chasseurs had formed them- 
selves into a square, and, covered by a piece of ordnance, 
they kept the Circassians at bay, whii« they slowly re- 
treated down the glen. It was in this square that the 
fugitive Pole was a wounded captive, and, as his death 
was inevitable should he be recognised, old Hadgi Beg, 
who believed his honour to be involved in his rescue, urgi'ti 
his companions to intercept and cut off this phalanx, if 
possible. Again and again had the wounded old man led 
bis countrymen to the charge, and again and again were 
they driven back, until almost weeping with vexation, 
when he saw the Russians about to deploy from the pass 
of Ambista into the plain of the Euxine. Hadgi turned to 
speak to him who had bound his wounds, as if to ask him 
to rush upon the foe and die with him rather than return 
without the Pole, when suddenly he saw a man, scimitar 
in hand, spring his horse from a cover, and shouting 
*■ Kaplan ! Kaplan ! ' cleave a pathway for himself over the 
chasseurs who opposed him, and bury himself in the Rus- 
sian square. The echo of his last cheer had scarcely died 
away when the steeds of the Adighe were snorting among 
the Muscovite ranks, and their hot breath was paralysing 
the sword arms of the chasseurs. They were broken, 
taken, or dispersed, as if a storm had shattered their ele- 
ments of organisation in pieces, and in a short time the 
triumphant Circassians were proceeding once more to 
their stations at Ozerek, bearing Polaski on a litter, which 
they compelled Demdoff and three of his brother prisoners 
to bear. 

The wounded man was conveyed to the height where 
he had first bivouacked with Hadgi, and, by some strange 
and latent impulse, the fair-haired chief of the expedition 
tended him with indefatigable care and patience. If he 
murmured water, Kaplan, the proud and the daunUess, 
would bring it from the stream, and hold it to his burn- 
ing lips wi^ tender hand ; if be raised his head and looked 
around him in wonder, the tall and athletic chief would 
kiss his fevered brow, and pillow his head once more upon 
his garments ; and if he muttered of home and kindred, 
the tear would start into the tiger of Circassia's eyes, and 
he would answer him back in his own native tongue, with 
blessings in a brother's name. 

* Ay, Ernest Polaski,' he would saj', while he bent over 
him and spoke to him words of comfort and love, * liitlr 
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did our mother know when she cradled thee and me, that 
we, the lords of broad lands, should be nameless soldiers in 
a tjTant*8 army, and then that we should meet as freemen 
at last — I the chief of a band of Caucasian mountaineers, 
thou a furtive from our country's destroyers ! I haye a 
home in Notwhatsh,* he would continue, * although it is 
lonely now, and thither thou shalt go with roe and dwell. 
Uadgi will be to thee as to me — a father; and we shall 
yet claim home and kindred.' 

' My brother — my own Stanislaus,' the invalid would 
rep'y, * and is it thy name that makes the Russian tremble 
in his towers, and shrink from these hills and Talleys as 
if the destroying angel were king over them T Is it thou, 
an outcast and a proscribed man, who host found a home 
and dominion amongst these mountains and their inha- 
bitants?' 

•Ay, Ernest; and despite the name they give me — 
df^spite of the appellation of tiger and ruthless foe, which 
the Russians heap upon me — I have taught that porutshik 
Demdoff and his companions that the fierce chief of the 
Adighe can temper his power with mercy. I have sent 
them to Sujuk Raleh with an intimation that I shall yet 
raxe it to the ground.' 

And Kaplan kept his word. Assisted by bis brother 
and other fugitive Poles, he organised a corps of moun- 
taineer artillery, and introduced the tactics of what is 
called ciTilised warfare into his operations. 

Sujuk Kaleh is a ruin again, and the sea lashes over 
its crumbling pier, while the winds moan fitfiilly round its 
ruined walls. Russian aggression still plods its ruthless, 
bli^ting track over the plains of Circassia, and the Chris- 
tian nations of Europe look on, and do not say to the czar, 
* This ia wrong.' They leave it to the sword of Schamyl 
and the vengeance of Kaplan and the fugitive Polaski to 
resist this invasion of a hundred years. Bu|, alas ! there 
is not a nation in Christian Europe unstained with blood ; 
there is not one that can lift her voice and say to the auto- 
crat of all the Russias, with an unstained conscience, * For 
shame ! this is wrong.' 

WHAT'S BEYOND THE HILLS? 

1 HAVE lived many years in the world and seen many 
stirring: scenes, but 1 do not know that any events of the 
past afford such pleasure in review as the adventures and 
incidents of my boyhood. Why time should invest the 
comparatively trifling events of that period with so much 
interest, I cannot say ; but there is a lightness and inno- 
cency thrown around them which seldom fails to capti- 
vate most minds. 
My mother's cottage stood on the outskirts of the 

beaotiful village of . I say my mother's cottage, for 

all I can recollect of any other parent is like some dark 
and troublesome dream. Oft have 1 played the long 
summer's day before its door, whilst sho sat sewing just 
within it. The cot stood upon a slightly elevated ground, 
and for a long distance there was nothing to be seen but 
a succession of fields, marked off by hawthorn-hedges 
into every angle and shape. In the fiar distance rose a 
range of bills which seemed to change with every change 
of the sun — from their remoteness, generally blue, and to 
me always beautiful. When wearied with play, or in 
I trying to commit to memory the morrow's lesson, I have 
sat and traced for the thousandth time their well known 
outline. Many were the tales the village boys told of the 
venders to be seen and the treasures to be obtained at 
their base — birds' nests of every kind, sloes and nuts in 
the greatest abundance ; yet I cannot say that these had 
much influence in creating a wish to visit Waydon Hills 
u they called them. I had long been taaght the cruelty 
of plundering the nests of the feathered tribe, and as to 
the nuts and sloes, even then I had my scruples whether 
they coold be obtained honestly. No ; there was an in- 
definable mixture of curiosity and ambition that made me 
long to reach their summit, and wave my hat in boyish 
triumph over the highest peak. 
One summer's evening we were sitting at the door (for. 



I let me tell you, the widow had no child but myself), and 
I the sun was setting beautifully behind Waydon. The 
hills assumed a dark aspect and rose into most promi- 
• nent relief; the light of the setting sun streamed from 
' behind them in golden rays. Though a child, I was de- 
I lighted with the scene. 1 had been watching the chang- 
I ing hues for some time before I perceived that my mother 
had laid down her work, and, leaning back in the chair, 
had fixed her eyes upon me. 'Mother,' said I, breaking 
the silence, ' what's beyond the hills P' I knew not where 
her thoughts had been wandering, but sUb slowly replied, 
* Heaven, my dear— heaven ; where your father is gone.' 
From that time Waydon heights were more frequently 
looked at and never disassociated with my mother's answer. 
Time stole away, and I had made many longer journeys 
than to the village school. I had been more than once 
with a neighbouring farmer to the market town ; still I 
had never stood on Waydon, though I now attached a dif- 
ferent meaning to my mother's language. 

The auspicious morning came. My mother, ever kind, 
entered with spirit into our little excursion. There were 
the little pasty and the sandwich prepared, and neatly 
wrapped up. The sun had risen on a fine clear morning, 
when my companions stopped before the little garden- 
gate, each mounted on a farmer's hack, with a borrowed 
one for myself. Half an hour after saw us making, though 
in not a very direct line, for Waydon Hills. I need not 
detail the incidents of the day, though every joke and 
every tale is yet nnforgotten ; nor need 1 speak of the toil 
I experienced in climbing the rugged sides of Waydon. The 
' sun had begun to set when the top was reached. Such a 
scene burst upon us that we shouted in the excitement of 
our youthful hearts. 1 1 was indeed a glorious sight. From 
the base of the hills the sea stretched to the far, far dis- 
tant horizon. It lay calm as a mountain lake, and as 
bright as if it were mo!ten gold. Over our heads, and 
bending down to meet the ocean, was stretched a sum- 
mer's evening sky. The light and fleecy clouds were 
richly crimsoned with the rays of the setting luminary, 
and threw down a soft tinge of their light upon all be- 
neath. Not a vessel, not a speck, on the burnished bosom 
of the deep — nothing above or below to remind us of any- 
thing that was human — nothing before us but light, and 
calm, and vastness. The first rapture being past, my 
whole soul became absorbed in the scene. Under the in- 
fluence of that strange power which imagination poiisesses, 
the ocean fled away, and in its mirrored surface beneath, 
and in the heavens above, were seen the illimitable depths 
of space. The sun became like the throne of God, on 
which no mortal can gaze ; each cloud assumed a spirit's 
form, bending before the bright and glorious One in silent 
and profound devotion, or, far remote, were wrapped up 
in calm meditation and peaceful repose. With a power 
unfelt before or since the answer of my mother came to 
my mind — * Heaven my dear — heaven is beyond the 
hills.' 1 covered my face with my hands and burst into 
tears. Were you to ask me why I wept I could not tell. 

I never stood on Waydon heights again, and am now 
too old to toil up its steep and rugged sides ; but in my 
old age, after a godless life, I have been led to embrace 
the faith of her who lived in the little cot and taught roe 
in my childhood that heaven was beyond the hills, where 
my father was gone. 



FUNERAL CUSTOMS. 

! Oni would almost be inclined to suppose, that the most 

' natural, and consequently universal mode of disposing of 

; the dead among men would be that of interment; that to 

', simply consign the inanimate dust of humanity to the 

' earth fVom whence it sprung were the true and appointed 

manner of completing the cycle of life ; yet in nu custom 

have men so eiisentially and materially differed as in that 

' of burial. From the earliest recorded limes we have ac- 

count3 of the human body being consigned to the tomb. 
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and this mode of burial prevails, we know, amongst what 
ore generally called savage nations, as well as the most 
civilised at the present day. Yet the children of men, 
when they fell from the condition of purity and life in 
which they were created, departed in this, as in all their 
nature and habits, from that state which was a state of 
unity, and purity, and consistency, and truly fell into a 
condition of sin and misery, of moral perversion, and of 
physical suffering. 

The nation of whom we have the earliest authentic ac- 
counts is £gyptt and consequently the funeral customs of 
the Egyptians are the most ancient upon record. This 
people, influenced by the belief in the resurrection of the 
body, and persuaded that a second and eternal principle 
of life would come to reanimate the human form, embalmed 
and dedicated it to the god Osiris, before they consigned 
it to the private catacomb, public necropolis, or kingly 
pyramid, to await the fiat of a second life. The funeral 
rites of Uie Egyptians were important parts of their social 
economy ; and as they were both interesting and compli- 
cated, involving an amount of curious actions and strange 
superstitions, we purpose to give our readers a more de- 
tailed view of them in a future number than would be 
possible in this article, and shall consequently pursue our 
intention of noticing the different customs of nations rela 
tive to ftmerala. 

In Scotland, it is the office of the next of kin to close the 
eyes of the departed one; and this is a custom which pre- 
vailed amongst the Jews, When one among that ancient 
and peculiar people died, the corpse was washed and em- 
balmed, and then the deceased was mourned for during 
tlireescore and ten days. It is probable that the process 
of embalming was acquired by the Israelites during their 
sojourn in the hmd of Egypt, for Jacob is the first men- 
tioned in Scripture as having been buried after being sub- 
jected to this process. The patriarch was moum^ for 
during the number of days already mentioned, thirty of 
which his body lay in nitre, and during the other forty he 
was anointed with gums and spices, thus fulfilling for him 
' the days of them which are embalmed.' This process was 
one of great tediousness, and it involved great pecuniary 
expenses, and gradually fell into desuetude, as the Jewish 
nation became subjected to those trials and that poverty inci- 
dental to ber conquered position. The custom of embalm- 
ing gave place to the simple mode of wrapping a linen 
cloth round the body, and consigning it, with spices of 
myrrh, balm, and sweet aloes, to the grave which had been 
prepared for it and its kindred dust The Jews, when 
moumkig, wait bareheaded and barefooted — the first, that 
they might scatter dust and ashes on their heads, and 
the seoeod^ in sign of humiliation. They closed their lips 
in silence, and «lMely muffled them up. They partook of 
a funeral baoqiiet, called the * bread of mourners,' or the 
* bread of men, and they drank of the * cup of consolation.' 



They removed all the hair from their heads, clipped their 
beards, arrayed themselves in sackcloth, and, in accord- 
ance with a forooioufl custom which they had been taught 
by the priests of Baal, they gashed their hands and bodies, 
and employed mournful music. The custom of mutilation 
was oae of those barbaric innovations which the perverse 
Israelites were so prone to adopt, in despite of the warnings 
and denujKdations so frequently conveyed to them by their 
prophet8,^andit was expressly forbidden in Leviticus xix. 28. 
It is sometimes inferred,, from passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, that the Jews ooeacioaally burned the bodies of their 
dead. This custom was not of fluent use, however ; and 
the Rabbinical commentators are of opinion that the burn- 
ing spoken of referred not to the actual consuming of the 
corpses, but to the burning of spices over the graves of the 
deceased — to the burning of their beds or personal utensils, 
or to the lighting of fbneral lamps upon their tombs. Car- 
nal interment, as we have already said, seems however to 
be the most ancient mode of sepulture. Indeed, there is 
a tradition in the East that Adam was buried near Da- 
mascus, on Mount Calvary. It is certain, however, that 
Abraham, who purchased from the children of Heth the 
Cave of Macpeluh as a tomb, and his successors the patri- 



archs, followed this process of burial. The tombs of the | 
Jews were generally hewn out of the solid rock. They j 
were six cubits in length, and four in breadth, and con- / 
tained from eight to fourteen niches, which, as they were ^ 
filled, had the entrance to them closed by large stones, 'i 
which were rolled to them. The entrances to these tombs ij 
were kept very cl^n, and whitewashed with the greatest -0 
care — a superficiality of ornament which, when metaphori- 
cally applied to the Pharisees, contained a deep and power- 
ful reproo£ These tombs were generally built in secluded 
places, or in fields, and afforded asylums for those tor- 
mented with devils, or for robbers and assassins. 

The funeral rites of the modem Jews differ from those 
of their ancient progenitors. Aooording to the rabbi, Leo 
of Mordena, who wrote in the seventeenth century, the 
corpse is first laid upon the ground, with the feet towards 
the door, being wrapped in a sheet, and the fooe covered. 
A waxlight, in an earthen pitchw, or vessel full of ashes, 
is phiced at the head ; and the body is then washed in 
warm water, with chamomile and dried roses, and dressed 
in fine linen. A white nightcap is placed upon the bead, 
and over the body is thrown a square covering; with four 
pendants attach^ to it, which vestment is called a taUtk. 
For men of high repute, the coffin is made aharp-poiiited; 
for a rabbi, it is covered with books ; and as soon as it 
leaves the resid^ice of the living, the house is c&reftiUj 
swept It is considered meritorious to attend a funeral, and 
assist to bear the dead to their final resting-place. Some- 
times torches are borne in the funeral proces^on, and 
hymns are chanted. An oration is spoken over the corpse 
at the grave ; a prayer is offered up ; just judgment b de- 
livered, beginning with the fourth verse of the twenty-third 
chapter of Deuteronomy ; a little bag of earth is placed 
beneath the head of the deceased ; and the coffin, hitherto 
left open, is then nailed down, and consigned to tiie earth 
In some places, the custom is to lay the coffin near tbe 
edge of the grave, and then, if the deceased be a man, tei 
persons go seven times round it, repeating a prayer for his 
soul. The nearest kinsman then slightly rends his gar- 
ments, and, the coffin being lowered into the grave, all 
present assist in covering it with earth. On theil* return, 
each individual twice or thrice plucks a turf from tbe 
ground, and casts it over his head, repeating at the same 
time the sixteenth verse of the ninety-second psalm. After 
this, they wash their hands, and sit down and rise up nine 
times, repeating the ninety-first psalm. The burying cus- 
toms of the modem Jews, despite of the exclusive charao 
ter of that widely-scattered people, have of course been 
considerably modified, accorcUng to the practices of the 
various nations amongst whom they sojourn. The above 
is, however, the general mode of procedure. There are va- 
rious other customs connected with the funeral fommla. 
such as feasts of mourning and consolation, and the setting 
apart of the personal raiment and utensils of the deceased, 
all of which accord with the practices of old times. 

Amongst the Greeks, sepulture was a subject of tbe i 
greatest social importance, and an act of higli religious 
piety, and was considered to be necessary for the rep(»e 
of the deceased's spirit The soul of the unburied was sup- 
posed to wander for a hundred years on the bleak and 
sterile banks of the dark and rolling Styx, before it could | 
cross that infernal river ; and it was the very utmost ex- 
tent of naalevolence to which a Greek's spirit could attain, 
when he wished that his dead enemy might never find a 
tomb. In consequence of this beli^ in the necessity of 
burial, the Greek dreaded shipwreck as one of the greatest 
of calamities; and, in his estimation, man's inhumanity 
had scarcely a darker phase than that of leaving exposed a ' 
corpse whom the waves might niggardly cast in his sea- 
beaten path. The erection of monuments to their honour 
was supposed to alleviate in some degree the ffost mortem 
agonies of those who perished in circumstances that pre- 
cluded the possibility of sepulture, and of these monuments 
spirits were invoked to become the guardians. If the fci* 
of the Greek whose corpse was not consigned to the eartli 
was supposed to be miserable, so was the destiny of him 
considered to be bright and happy who was hud to rest ^ 
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in the bosom of his natiTe country, amongst the ashes of 
his fiithers, amidst the sorrow of his kindred, and with all 
the fbneral pomp which either their pride or piety might 
prompt them to lavish upon his obsequies. Public opinion, ' 
or custom, which now regulates the procedure in these ' 
cases, was supported in Greece by statutory laws, and 
be who neglected to perform the rites for a dead kins- 
man, was excluded from the Athenic magistracy by pe- 
remptory decree. Creditors had also power to prevent the 
funeral of those who owed them, untU their relatives had 
redeemed them ; and persons who had fiillen under the 
hatred and intemperate antipathy of the state were denied 
burial, as the most ignominious and abhorrent punishment 
that could be inflicted upon them. When a Qreek fell sick, 
two boughs of acanthus and laurel were suspended over 
the door of his house. The first possessed the power of 
d living away evil spirits ; the second was a propitiation to 
the god of medicine. When the life of the sufferer began 
to wane, the mourners round the couch turned their 
tliougbts from Esculapius to Mercury, and, instead of ad- 
dressmg their prayer to the health-bringer, they offered up 
their orisons to him who was to conduct the departing 
spirit to Hades. Sometimes a pious relative caught the 
last breath, in his open mouth, of the beloved one who had 
gone away for ever ; and then the eyes were closed, the 
limbs composed, the body washed and perfUmed— dressed 
in rich clothing, the brow wreathed with flowers, and 
green leaves scattered over the bier. A cake of flour and 
honey was placed beside the corpse, in order that it might 
be given to the three-headed dog which watched the freights 
which Charon paddled over Styx; and in the mouth was 
placed some money, as a fee to that boatman. Laid out in 
these trappings, the body was then extended for two or 
three days in the vestibule of the house, as a precaution 
against the entombment of the living ; and beside it was 
placed a vessel of water, in order that those who touched 
the corpse might purify themselves readily. The period 
hetween death and burial varied according to the custom 
of the state, and the hour of oommendng the procession 
was also different 

In Athens it was enjoined by law that burial should 
take place before sunrise, when the body was either placed 
upon a car or borne upon a bier, and the company followed 
upon foot (which was reckoned most respectful), or rode 
on horseback. The attendance at Amerals was not, as 
with the Scotch, for instance, special, but, like the English 
rjstom, promiscuous— the men walking before and the 
women behind the bier, and all having their faces muffled, 
a« they strode along with slow solemn pace, to the sound 
of moumftil music The common garb was exchanged by 
moomers for one of dark coarse grey stuff, and all orna- 
ments find jewels were laid aside, while the hair was 
shaven or cut off, in order to be cast into the grave or 
upon the foneral pile of the deceased; for while interment 
was the more ancient mode of sepulture, burning was as 
commonly practised. If the former method was adopted, 
the head of the interred was laid towards the west, in 
order that it might foce the orient sun ; and if the latter, 
the body, with all the richest clothes of the deceased, was 
placed upon a pile, and cerements, and perfumes, and 
wine being pouml upon them, the nearest relative lighted 
the heap, and all was consumed. It is supposed that the 
earthen vessels, and vases, and lachrymatories found 
buried with the ancient Greeks were pious offerings from 
friends and relatives, to show their respect for the depart- 
ed. iAer the burning was finished, the ashes of the dead 
were collected, and placed in perhaps one of the most 
beaatifol and costly urns. Sometimes a panegyric might 
he pronounced over the remains of private individuals, but 
a person was specially appointed to deliver an oration at 
tlie tomb of him who had so distinguished himself; either 
in war or the arts, as to deserve a public burial, and then 
the attendants at the funeral assembled at the house of 
the next in kin to the departed, and the banquet of sorrow 
was spread, the fragments of which were carried to the 
tomb. At this solemn feast the conversation consisted of 
Uodations of the deceased. If he had been very celebrated, 



games constituted part of the funeral obsequies ; and other- 
wise the ceremonies Involved great trouble and expense. 

The Romans, who received from the Greeks many of 
their arts and customs, pursued almost the same ritual in 
the burying of the dead. One ancient law, however, for- 
bade a son to close his father's eyes in open daylight, al- 
though to receive the last breath and to close the eyes 
were the office of the next of kin. There was one strange 
custom prevalent amongst the Romans, which had its 
origin in the same cause which induced the Greeks to lay 
out the dead in the vestibules of their h^dlMs previous to 
interment. After the eyes of a corpse were oloscKi, the 
bystanders called r^seatedly upon the name of the person 
deceased, and sometunes, it is affirmed, their cries recalled 
the inanimate clay to vitality. After this ceremony, the 
body was placed upon the floor, and then washed and 
per^uned by the slaves of those who had charge of the 
temple of Venus Libitina, where all undertakers* goods 
were sold. The body was dressed and laid out completely 
in the Greek manner, and the f^eral was conducted in an 
almost identical way. Burning only began to supersede 
the original practice of inhumation about the end of the 
republic although it must have been in use during the 
reign of Numa, who expressly ordered that his body 
should not be burned. Under the imperial government, 
burning was nearly universal ; but the practice gradually 
fell off until the fourth century, when it became extinct. 
Toothless in&nts and those who were stricken with light- 
ning were excluded from the rite of bumii^, the latter 
being buried where they fell, and the ground being dedi- 
cated to the sacrifice of sheep, was enclosed with a wall, 
and called Bidental. On the occasion of public fimerals, 
when the body was retained for eight days, the people 
were summoned to attend by criers, and the ibrm of invi- 
tation was prescribed. Sometimes, when it was intended 
to have a burial apart from the pomp and ceremonials 
attendant upon public ones, a finger was cut from the 
corpse, and reserved for that purpose. 

In the early ages universally, and always for com- 
mon funerals, the procession took place by torch-light 
at night, although latterly, for those of fame, an early hour 
in the morning was generally named; but whether in 
light or darkness, the funereal torch was always borne 
along lighted. A Roman funeral procession was more 
like a joyous triumph than a sad and solemn journey to 
the * house appointed for all living.' In the van were 
musicians making as much noise as they could with their 
instruments; and then came women, hired to howl out 
their Oh, heus and muererei, and to chant the noenia ; 
then followed a band of laughter-producing buffoons, one 
of whom personated the deceased, and performed as many 
antics and grimaces as a clown in a pantomime; and after 
this jester-crew came the fireedmen with their liberty-caps. 
Immediately before the corpse were borne waxen images 
of all the members of the fiunily who had not disgraced 
themselves ; and all the trophies which the dead had won 
in battle, and pictures representing his heroic actions, 
were also here introduced. If the face of the person about 
to be buried was not painfully distorted, it was exposed, 
and the sons, daughters, and near relatives immediately 
followed — the sons veiled, the daughters uncovered. Some- 
times the women indulged in the most extravagant demon- 
strations of grief; not refhuning from even mutilating their 
persons; and such was the extent to which they carried 
this practice that it was finally prohibited by law. In 
passing the Forum, or market-place, on the Capitoline Hill, 
the procession stopped before the Rostra, or stages, fVom 
which the officers of state and others sometimes addressed 
the assembled people, and here a funeral oration was pro- 
nounced. The common burial and burning grounds were 
beyond the walls of the city, but the vestals and a few noble 
families possessed the privilege of burying within the city, 
if they had been inclined so to do. The rogus, or funeral 
pile, as proscribed by statute, was of rough-hewn wood ; 
and as soon as the corpse was laid upon it, the eyes were 
opened, and the nearest relatives, with averted faces, ap- 
plied fire to it, while perfumes, oils, rich garments, dainty 
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food, the richest and most elaborate ornaments, and what- 
ever else might be deemed agreeable to the known tastes 
and habits of the deceased, were thrown into the flames. 
If it was the funeral of a military leader, the soldiers and 
other attendants marched thrice round the pile fVom right 
to left with iuTerted arms, which they sometimes also cast 
away to be consumed. The expiring flames were quenched 
with wine, and then the ossiUgium, or collecting of the 
bones into the urn, took place, which was the special duty 
of the nearest relatives. A small glass phial, containing 
tears {lachrymttUmum)y was placed beside the ashes in the 
urn, and the latter was consigned to a tomb, when a priest 
sprinkled the mourners three times with a branch of olive 
or laurel steeped in lustral water, and then dismissed 
them with the word Ilicct (begone). Pronouncing the 
word VaU (farewell), or Salve (God save thee), in a sor- 
rowful tone, and wishing that the turf might lie lightly on 
their lost friend, the mourners depart. Games and gla- 
diatorial combats, and the sacrifice of wild beasts and men, 
were reckoned to add to the dignity of these funerals, 
where the horrible, the grand, and the ridiculous were 
strangely blended; for shows, and games, and merry- 
makings generally closed the most solemn obsequies. 

The funeral practices of the barbarian Scythians, as de- 
tailed by Herodotus, were somewhat similar to those which 
yet prevail amongst the natives of Old Calabar. When a 
king amongst the ancient barbarians died, the corpse was 
embowelled, the belly stuflfed with aromatic herbs, and 
sewed up again ; and then it was placed upon a car and 
paraded through all the provinces which had been subject 
to the dead monarch, tjie people manifesting the most 
savage appearances of grief, sometimes cutting off pieces 
f 4^|||l^ear8, shaving their heads, gashing tlieir arms, fore- 
ead^ aad moses, and transfixing their left hands with 
W%. w. A U^rge square pit had been dug upon the demise 
.f the king, in a spot set apart for the royal tombs, and 
after the oration was endod the corpse was brought to 
its fi^|d repository, when it was laid upon a bed of turf 
nd^Hfes, over which, supported by upright spears, were 
iBIis of wood, covered with a thatch of hurdles. One of 
he king's women, his cupbearer, his cook, his groom, 
valet, and courier, having been previously strangled, were 
thrown into the pit, together with horses and utensils of 
every kind, which were calculated to conduce to the com- 
fort of a living king; and then the pit was filled up, each 
man striving with all his might to raise the barrow to as 
great a height as possible. After the monarch had been 
buried a Jcar, fifty native slaves, carefully selected on ac- 
count of Uieir superior physical qualities, were strangled, 
together with their horses, upon the grave, and were em- 
bowelled and stuffed with straw. The horses, supported 
by a framework of hoops and trestles, surrounded the 
barrow ; their heads were fastened by bridles to upright 
stakes ; and upon them were mounted the corpses of the 
slaves, each- being supported by a stake which impaled 
him, and was fixed into the pole which passed through the 
horse. Private burials were conducted upon a process 
somewhat similar to the preceding, save with regard to 
the sacrifices. TTie relatives conveyed the body to the 
houses of their friends in a car, at each of which a feast 
was prepared, and the viands offered to the dead as well 
as the living. After forty days of perambulation the body 
was consigned to the dust. 

The funeral ceremonies of the ancient Persians were 
rigorously concealed from the Greek historians, so that 
the account of Herodotus is little more than conjectural. 
It was asserted to him, however, that no Persian was 
buried until the body had been torn by a dog or lacerated 
by a bird of prey. This custom was openly practised 
with the magi, however, which gave him authority for be- 
lieving it to bo general. Their bodies were exposed until 
they had been partly denuded of flesh ; they were then 
covered with wax and buried. The Persians paid adoration 
to the elements, as they termed them, of fire, air, earth, and 
water, and would neither burn nor bury without incerat- 
ing, nor consign to the deep a dead body, lest it would pollute 
things 60 sacred; the dead were consequently left to birds 



and beasts, which soon skeletonised them. It seems, bow- 
ever, as in the case of Cyrus, that a reservation was made 
in favour of royalty, and that a king could extend the fi^ 
vour of immediate sepulture to his especial favourites. 

The Ethiopians were very careless with regard to the 
burial of their dead, and the usages of some tribes are cha- 
racterised by an Italian historian as so beastly and ridi- 
culous that he believed they would be esteemed incredible, 
although they were well-established facts, proved by the 
history of the Troglodytes. The Sindians, a tribe b 
European Scythia, now Russia, buried with each of their 
dead warriors as many fishes as he had slain men in 
battle ; the Bactrians, an Asiatic nation living on the bor- 
ders of Scythia, gave their dead to dogs kept expressly for 
the purpose of devouring them ; the Calatians, a people 
of India, practised the horrible custom of devouring their 
own dead; the Pontines, an Asiatic nation near Medea, 
dried and preserved the heads of their relatives ; the Col- 
drians, a neighbouring people, wrapped their dead in the 
newly-stripped hides of animals, and hung them upon 
willow-trees; the Coans beat their remains in a mortar 
until they were reduced to a dust, and then they shook 
them through sieves into the sea. The Gauls were parti> 
cularly extravagant in the celebration of their ftmerals : 
they burned their dead, and threw upon the pile every- 
thing that they thought the deceased s spirit would hate 
the least desire for, and slaves and other animals were 
added to the oblation. The Germans performed their rites 
with more regard to economy, neither casting robes, nor 
spices, nor other expensive substances upon the pile ; some- 
times, however, they buried the horse and arms of a warrior, 
piling up earth and stones as a monumental record. 

A specification of the remaining phases of superstition 
indulged in upon occasions of death and burial will form 
materials for another paper on this interesting subject 



USES OF FALLEN LEAVES. 
In the eyes of nine-tenths of the world, the man who 
permitted the dead leaves to accumulate among his shrubsr 
would be set down as a sloven ; and yet that man would 
be a better gardener than he who is continually exerdsing^ 
the broom and the rake, and treating his garden as tluf 
housemaid treats her chambers. When nature causes the 
tree to shed its leaves, it is not merely because they are 
dead and useless to the tree, but because they arer 
required for a further purpose — that of restoring to thfr 
soil the prindpal portion of what had been abstracted tnm 
it during the season of growth, and thus of rendering the 
soil able to maintain the vegetation of a succeeding year. 
Every particle that is found m a dead leaf is capable, when 
decayed, of entering into new combinations, and of again 
rising into a tree for the purpose of contributing to ther 
production of more leaves, and flowers, and fi^it. If th^ 
dead leaves, which nature employs, are removed, the soil 
will doubtless, upon the return of spring, furnish mor» 
organisable matter without their assistance, because it^ 
formality is difficult to exhaust, and many years must 
elapse before it is reduced to sterility. But the less we 
rob the soil of the perishing members of vegetation which 
furnish the means of annually renewing its fertility, tU 
more will our trees and bushes thrive ; for the dead leavef 
of autumn are the organic elements out of which the leave} 
of summer are to be restored to the mysterious laboratory 
of vegetation. They contain the carbon or humus, and tU 
alkaline substances essential to the siqjport of growin| 
plants; and although such substances can be obtaioeq 
from the soil, even if leaves are abstracted, yet they can 
never be so well obtained as through the decay of thcs« 
organs. The dead leaves of autumn then shoidd not b# 
removed from the soil on which they fall. NefltBes^ »♦ 
doubt, must be observed ; and t\m, we think, will be suffi- 
ciently consulted if leaves are swept from walks and lawnj^, 
where they do no good, and cnst upon the borders it- 
heaps, where they will lie and decay till the time for dig!« 
ging has arrived, when they can be spread upon the earti 
like so much manure. 
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THE RAGGED PHILOSOPHER. 

PoYBBTT is sometimee associated with discontent, but it is 
not necessarily nor by any means invariably so, and even 
when it is there may be mnoh excuse to be made for the 
assodfttion. Wealth is still more frequently associated 
with discontent, and this unholy alliance is an object at 
once of surprise and disgust to tiie refleotiTe mind ; but 
there is an assodatien so admirable that it wcurms one's 
heart to its possessor, and makes one rejoice that honest 
old hamaa nature hath some fragments and vestiges of its 
original exoellence discernible under the wreck and ruin 
of its &1L The connection to which we allude is that of 
poTerty and content — happiness in humility — j^hilosophy 
inrags. 

It is hardly too much to say that discontent is the pe- 
eoUac portion of the rich. It is not the shivering pauper, 
with whose loqped and windowed raggedness uie bitter 
wind makes merry) in whose scanty sUvery hair the hail- 
stone lingers before it melts, that is found generally giving 
Teat to murmurs; and if it wdfd we could not wonder. It 
is not the long sick lazar, whose weary hours have been 
east away in the sad exercise of counting them ; it is rather 
the man who suffers from the plethora of prosperity who 
gives way to ths mutterings of disquietude. Anticipated 
wishes, pleasures unhoped, the absence of excitement at- 
tendant upon continual gratification, this is too often the 
well-spring of the bitter waters of discontent He who can 
taste life's pleasures at any time has seldom any relish to 
taste them at all ; he who has the enjoyments of the world 
continually within his reach, can have little excitement in 
the pursuit of them. Thus the rich and powerful too often 
become the slaves of mental lasatude and moral weariness. 
Of coarse there are exoq>tions. Many a rich and pros- 
perous man eigoys the good gifts of Providenee with a 
warm heart and an open hand; and, alas ! many a poor 
man looks with an eye of envy and a heart of bitterness 
vpon his wealthy neighbour. Misled by appearances, 
Mding blaq>hemy in his bosom — ^the bhisphemy of the 
heart if it extend not to that of the tongue— he entertains 
hard thoughts of the Most High, and hates the prosperity 
of his nei^boup — prosperity that he identifies with happi- 
ness. Such, we say, are t^e exceptions ; the general nile, 
U is to be feared, is that of contented poverty and mimnur- 
ing wealth. . It is indeed amusing to observe how some 
men take infinite pains to make themselves miserable. 
They are the most unhappy of mortals because they have 
no legitimate cause for unhappiness. They have, com- 
paratively speaking, no cares, no troubles, no wants, no 
wishes. Having no real troubles they are compelled to 
ooin fictitious ones, so they have the double trouble of 
coining and carking. 

Here is a man of easy fortune, of prosperous circum- 
stances; what tiient He has a fine house, but the ceil- 
ings are cracked ; a beautiful garden, but it has a bad 
aspect; a capital horse, but he does not like its four white 
feet Nothing, in short, is there which ou^t to give him 
pleasure but gives him pain. He cannot rejoice in the 
flower of his own happiness, because there may be a worm 
in the bud unseen by him. His wife is as bad as he; 
never were such flinders and fijre^irons to rust, and piei^ 
glasses to spot in the silvering, and picture-frames to tar^ 
niah in the gilding, as she is plagued withal; never had 
woman such servants to annoy her, such children to agi- 
tate hor. And so this misery-making pair proceed, agree- 
ing in nothing but to disagree with one another. They 
have been nursed on the soft lap of luxury until they have 
become tiie spoiled children of prosperity, the pampered 
pets of fortune. Not so the healthy-minded man of labour 
uid fiMigue, the hardy son of indigence and toil ; he has 
little time to make miseries, and less to heed them if they 
&11 upon him. Hence it is not uncommon to find a philo- 
sopher in rags. 

We rem^iber one of this sort in a poor fellow who in- 
habited the neighbourhood in which we dwelt. We are 
quite right in the expression ' inhabited the neighbour- 
hood,' for never had deune fortune afforded him a * local 
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habitation or a name.' House or home he had never en- 
joyed — the stable-stall of that house, the empty born of 
this, the hayloft of another — such were the scenes of his 
nocturnal hours; and when he was awake he inhabited 
^ neighbourJiood, and yet he was an instance of content- 
ment displaying a cheerful hilaiitQr, a buoyancy of spirit 
that did you good to see. He was called * Frank.' We 
suppose he must have had a sumfone, and it i3 barely pos- 
sible that he knew it himself unless, indeed, from long 
disuse, he had forgotten it; of t?Us we are quite sure, that 
if he knew it he was in possession of a pie«e of information 
peculiar to himself— the world knew it not, the * oldest in- 
habitant' had never heard it Frank he was called, and 
to Frank he iMiswered ; and as soon should we expect our 
dog Charlie to demand * Charlie what?* as Frank to be 
so superfluous as to seek a surname. This poor fellow was 
the most complete stray waif on the hl^way of the world 
that ever we met with. He had no home, no friends, no 
money. He was every man's man, but no ma^'s money, 
and seldom was any man's money found in his pockets. 
He would do anything for anybody, and yet nobody would 
permanently employ him. Yovl see, he was not exactiy 
the stuff out of which you could make anything. He was 
not smart enough for a footman, nor skilnil enough for a 
gardener, nor careftil enough for a groom. He was a hard- 
featqred, undersized, elderly man; nobody remembered 
him young, nobody could imagine him young ; we never 
noticed the least change on him in that respect He was 
probably one of those old-&shioned fellows who seem old 
when they are young, and never change their api>earance 
until they * shi^e off this mortal coiL' But his dress ! 
that was the oddest part about him, the strangest medley 
you can imagine. You see, everybody gave him old gar- 
ments ; his services, indeed, of whatever kind, were gene- 
rally recompensed with cast-off clothes; and as these 
sundry garments were the exuvia of all sorts and sizes of 
people, one article of clothing would be as much too long 
as another was too shorty one as much too lajrge as an- 
other was too little. We verily believe that, in the whole 
course of his life, he never possessed a single. article of a^ 
parel that was made or purchased expressly for him ; ana 
yet, from the days of Diogenes, there never was a more 
complete philosopher in rags. Diogenes! catch Frank 
saying to the meanest of her majesty's subtjects, * get out 
of the way, you shade me firom the f^J Frank's civility 
was invincible, his good-humour indomitable. Yes ; this 
man was practically, if not theoretically, a great moral 
philosopher. Shame! shame upon the jliscontent of the 
rich and great I This man, a servant of servants, without 
hopes, prospects, or anticipations ; this man ever wore a 
smile and whistled a tune, and was a standing sarcasm on 
all the spleen-engendered woes, the home-made miseries, 
the idle cares, that fortune fancies and the world believes. 
Whistle ! we wonder whether Frank was bom with his 
mouth in the proper position, and whistled instead of 
weeping in his babyhood — now he never ceased. On the 
Sabbath, indeed, for which he had a profound respect, he 
allowed no breatii to come through his pursed-up lips ; but 
if you only looked at him you tiiought he was whistling, 
and some of our savans opined that he whistled internally, 
inspiring instead of expiring; but as he was never known 
to catch a cold in his inside by the act their theory fell to 
the ground — a thing so common among modem theories 
as to excite Uttle alarm in the minds of men. Frank pro- 
bably * whistled as he went for want of thought ; ' howbeit> 
he certidnly whistied for want of care, and few things 
could stop his mouth in that particular. We once saw 
him placed in one of those predicaments which, having no 
danger in them to make a man energetic and his misery 
respectable, are sufficiently vexatious to make a man 
angry. He had received the extraordinary donation, from 
a gentleman in the neighbourhood, of a pair of white cord 
knee-tights, but as they had been made tor a man half as 
big again as himself, mstead of buttoning under the knee, 
they festened somehow above the ankle. This, however, 
according to Frank, saved stockings^ and was therefore an 
advantage. He was not a little proud of the novelty of 
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his appearance, and was in the very act of admiring the 
proportions of his nether man when he walked ofif the high 
path into a marsh by which it was Hkirted. This morass 
was formed of a kind of adhesive clay with mud and water, 
and Frank, at the first plunge, went well nigh up to his 
knees. There he stuck as &st as if his legs had been 
wedged into the iron boot ; struggling only made matters 
worse, he could not stir a foot What did Frank do — 
stand and firet? Not at all. A tuft of rushes happened 
to be within conTenient distance, and upon it he contrived 
to sit down, whistling all the while * O'er the muir amang 
the heather.' There sat our philosopher until some per- 
sons passing that way came to his assistance. It was some 
time before they could render this, for the cacoethes ludendi 
came over them too strongly, and Frank laughed the loudest 
of the three. At length they got him £fiirly under the 
arms, and with a stout .pull his legs came out with a heavy 
swash. No sooner was he land^ high and dry than he 
regarded his muddy continuations and said, with a smile, 

* There, I wanted no stockings before, now I need no 
gaiters.* 

One of Frank's unfortunate propensities, and that which 
stood most obstinately in the way of his worldly advance- 
ment, was a tendency to make mistakes. With the best 
intentions, «ad the most active zeal in your service, he 
often did more barm than good. Ready ! never was dog, 
when he watches his master's eye and wags his tail, his 
whole body fUll of alacrity, more ready to run for a stone 
Uian was Frank to do anything and everything you re- 
quired. Indeed, he was rather too ready, for, like the 
aforesaid dog, which often overshoots the stone and kicks 
up the dust some yards ahead of it, Frank in his readiness 
overdid his commission. He could not wait till the stone 
was out of your hand, he would not stop to hear half your 
commission, or in his indiscreet zeal he added so much as 
to mar the whole. We saw him once most e£fectual1y 
annoy a young lady whom he would have laid down his 
life to serve. In the dark afternoons in December he was 
sometimes employed to light people across the common in 
our neighbourhood — though, by the way, he generally con- 
trived to interpose his person between his lantern and 
vour footsteps — and his services had been bespoken for this 
lady and her sister on a particular afternoon. Now, it so 
happened that a celebrated public-house stood on the skirts 
of theeommon, contiguous to the house of their friend, and 
so far was Frank to go with his lantern. The people were 
coming out of church on the Sunday morning, when Frank, 
in his indiscreet zeal, hailed the ladies f^om the other side 
of the road, and exclaimed with startling energy, as he 
lifted his old shapeless hat from his head, * Miss Mary. I'll 
meet you to-morrow at the Black Uon.' The idea of an 
appointment with such a man, at such a place, and that 
before all the people, made the eloquent blood mantle in 
the young lady's &ce most cruelly. Indeed, it not only 
brought a blush into her face but a tear into her eye, with 
sheer vexation, for explanation was out of the question. 
A very audible titter was heard, and I fear poor Frank lost 
the patronage of that fiunily, for Miss Mary took a disgust 
against the man, which she could not perfectly overcome. 
He had, however, done it * for the best,' and that was his in- 
variable source of consolation under such circumstances. 
Ee had been ordered by a third party to attend, and 
wished to be particular. * Well, sir, you know I did it for 
the best,' quoUi Frank, when rallied upon the subject; and 
truly this is no mean consolation to men of wiser beads 
than Frank, when they can truly take it to themselves. It 
is worse than worthless to regret unavoidable disappoint- 
ments, and particularly when we can say with poor Frank, 

* Well, sir, you know I did it for the best.' 

One of the most serious disasters that to our knowledge 
ever befell our hero — for a hero he was — a much greater 
one than some who have slain their thousands — was the 
breaking of his arm. The poor fellow was taken to the 
hospital, and for a considerable time confined there. It 
was rather a tedious case, the bone having splintered, and 
gave much trouble in the setting; but it was attended with 
considerable inflammation and subsequent debility. We 



met him soon aflcr his leaving the hospital, emaciated in 
appearance, pallid in countenance, his knees tottering under 
hira. He was still whistling — whistling the Easter hymn: 
but it was in a thin, small pipe, like the shrill treble of a 
bird. 

* Well, Frank, you have been a sad sufferer.' 

< £b ! but, sir, what a grand place is yon ho8|HtaL 
Such beds, and such beef-tea, and such gruel, my stars! 
My broken arm has kept me better all this time than ever 
n^ two hands did in all my life.' 

* Well, it will be a warning to you not to get on the wiy 
of a runaway horse again.' 

* Why, you know, sir, I did it for the best' 

And so the poor fellow had. The gentleman whose 
horse had broken its knees, fretted and fomed, and, as he 
sat in his stuffed elbow-chair, surrounded by every luxury, 
bored his friends to death about the disaster; aaid frank, 
who had broken his arm, and received not so much Drosi 
the gentUman as to pay for a plaster, lay on his iruckle- 
bed, and thought of the grand hospital and the glorious 
beef-tea. And, putting the * grief of Uie wound ' oat of the 
question, which was the happier man — the rich gentieman. 
in his easy-chair, or the poor peasant, on his single 
mattress ? Nay, taking the grief of the wound 'titto the 
question, was not the balance of happiaeas in finwoor of 
Frank? 

AnoUier great misfortune that befell our phildsopher wis 
the finding of a five-pound note. It happened upoQ a cer- 
tain day, the date of which we do not know, nor would it 
be of any consequence if we did, Frank, having quitted a 
house at which he had been employed, in the garden, 
espied a piece of paper lying on the path, and discovered 
it to be a five-pound note. It was not fkr from the gate, 
but it was in the middle of the pathway, and it iMver en- 
tered into Frank's hesul that it might have been dropped 
by his late employer, when he pulled the latch-key of his 
garden-gate out of his pocket 

Frank knew very well that the money must be restored 
if he could find the owner, and if not, what was he to do 
with such a formidable sum ? Besides, if he should lose 
it ! His pockets were anything but the most secure of re- 
ceptacles, so he ripped up a portion of the lining of his 
waistcoat, and secured it in that. This was all done ' for 
the best,' but sometimes bad's the best Next morning 
Frank was aroused from his slumbers by the presence k 
a policeman. Frank scratched his head and rubbed his 
eyeSf and wondered what in the world he could have done 
to procure him the honour of a visit from so dignified t 
public functionary. It was soon expkined. The genUe- 
man at whose house he had been working as a lowly assis- 
tant to the gardener had lost a five-pound note. Prank 
had been the only stranger about the premises, and natu- 
rally enough suspicion fell upon him. The gentleman's 
dressing-room had a window opening upon the lawn oo 
which Frank had been employed. Why, it was as clear 
as the daylight : the gentleman must have put the five- 
pound note upon his dressing-table with some other articles. 
He did not remember to have done so, but of course he 
had; and as the dressing-table was at a low window, 
Frank must have put his hand into the room and the money 
into his pocket All this was plausible enough, certainly. 
As to dropping the note near his own gate, such a thing 
never entered the gentleman's head. The polioemaa 
laughed at Frank's relation of the fiict It was not the 
first time that truth has been Uuighed at for a lie. The 
note was found concealed on his person — ^not in his pocket, 
mark you, but concealed on his person. Frank was carried 
<^ to a magistrate. The gentleman who had lost the note 
— a good-natured man in the main — was sorry for the 
circumstance. He would have retracted, but it was now 
too late. He was committed, and so was Frank. We all 
appeared to speak to Frank's character, but what could 
we say? The first question floored us — What was hii 
trade, profession, occupation, calling ? Why, he had none 
at all — no regular or Obtensible means of obtaining a live- 
lihood. Where did he live ? Why, somewhere about the 
I neighbourhood — no stated home — no businesa or profee* 
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sion; whj,. he was the yery man to steal a fiye-pound note. 
We were brow-beaten and insulted by the little prig of a 
majcistrate foe attempting to speak to the character of such 
a fellow; and Frank, having been duly bullied, was sent 
to the tread-mill for some months. We thought this would 
have efl^tually broken the poor fellow's spirit ; his honesty 
had never before been impeached, and confinement was a 
hard thing upon his habits, which, it certainly must be 
admitted, were of a most Togrant and erratic character. 
Bat ijt was i)ot so. When we met him after his x;elease he 
was whistling *Such a gettin' up stairs,' and was more 
happy-iooking thap ever. * Well, Frank,' quoth we, * how 
did you like the tread-mill ? ' * Why, sir, the work's hardish 
sod the company low, but the Uving's cert^n and the 
lodging dry. For a man in want of regular employment, 
the trcMl-mill is no bad place.' 

Xhi^ last miafoctone, indeed, turned out pret^ well for 
Frank. The gentleman who h^A dropped the fiTe-pound 
note, desirous to make some reparation for the disaster 
tiiat be had occasioned, advanced Frank to the post of 
aoder-helper'a assistant in the stable. So our philosopher 
has shifted out of his rags into a fi|ie yel^ow-stdped waist- 
coat and leather leggins. He wears a daisy in the comer 
of his mouth, and yet most ingeniously contrives to con- 
tinue his whistle. Frank has thus at hist a permanent 
employment, a stated place of residence, and tells with 
great glee that the only step up in the world that he ever 
got was — the tread-miU, 

Now, beloved reader, can you contemplate such a charac- 
ter as this (not altogether fictitious) and go on grumbling 
at the petty miseries of life ? The game of life, like many 
another pastime, is very much * as you malj^e it' One man 
grieves more oyer a bruised shin than another over a 
broken kg. Physical evils, indeed, are real substantial 
things ; and we are npne of those who expect a man to be 
che^l with a touch of the toothache, or gay imder a fit 
of the gout, though even such things are mightily lightened 
bj a cheerful spirit ; and as most of our troubles ace rather 
from within than without, a cheerful spirit will half-anni- 
hilate them. For our own part we would rather be De- 
mocritos in a hovel than HeracUtus in an escurial — Jean 
qui n>in rags than JVan qm plewr^ in gold and diamonds. 



THE BASS ROOK. 

Is the extensive valley thAt lies between the Ochills on the 
north, axvd the Xjammermoor and PeAtland hills op the 
south, the eve accustomed to scan the physical features of 
a country detects numerous round-topped isolated hills. 
Some assume the perfect dome-shape, and present the idea 
of a magnificent rock-bubble, fhlly inflated, but not burst 
This sort of hill is generally cultivated far up its sides, 
and capped with a mingled covering of furze and broom. 
In the winter, when 

< Chill November's surly blasts 
Make fields and forests bare,*> 

it retains its deep dark green, aQd greatly relieves the 
wide-spread desolation ; and in spring, when the rich blos- 
Bom makes its appearance, it shines afiur^ like a canopy of 
burnished gold. Others appear as if the bubble bad 
hoitt; and then, in the course of ages, the one half of the 
elerated matter has been carded away by some mighty 
agent, which, though leaving behind it numerous indica- 
tions of its presence, has now disappeared, The eastern 
half is uniformly left; consequently, this class of hills pre- 
Bcnt an abrupt face to the west Such are the eminences 
on which the martial genius of our ancestors has erected 
the castle of Stirling, and other strongholds. Others, 
again, assume the appearance of a regular cone, and rise 
seferal hundred feet above the level of the sea, and consti- 
tute a hold feature in the landscape. Such is Arthur's 
Seat, under whose shadow our good city lies in calm se- 
curity, and North Berwick Law, the ancient and dauntless 
sentinel, placed by dame nature over the channel that 
innds round it base. There is still another species of hill 
that diverafies the great Scottish coal-field. This may be 
dttoribed as a truncated cone — a noble pillar of rock ris- 



ing several hundred feet above the level of the ocean, with 
the top abruptly broken off. Such is the rock on which 
Edinburgh Castle is built, and such, too, is the Boss Rock, 
the subject of this article. We shall speak of its geology 
before we close ; meanwhile, the reader is informed that it 
constitutes an uninhabited island in the mouth of the 
Frith of Forth, three miles east of North Berwick, and two 
from the coast of East Lothian. But why write an article 
on an uninhabited island ? Gentle reader, bear with us a 
little, and thou shalt receive full satisfaction on this im- 
portant question. In the meantime, the two following 
answers may suffice :^First, if men of acknowledged ta- 
lent and discretion vrrite a booh • about it, surely we may 
write an artUle. In the second place, there is, beyond 
all doubt not a little about the Bass Rock deeply Interest* 
ing and highly important, in a national point of view. 

The <Bms Rock' — we mean the book, not the island-^ 
is rather a singular production, and it has also a singular 
history. Some time ago, a spirited gentleman projected 
the idea of having a work of this sort — a work that should 
at once contain a faithful and full account of its civil and 
religious history, and interesting sketches of its geological 
character, its plants and creatures. He took upon him-i 
self the responsibility of the novel undertaking. Several 
gentlemen, greatly distinguished in their various walks of 
science and literature, were corresponded with, and ulti- 
mately engaged to supply each his portion of the forth- 
coming wor£ Professor Thomas M-Crie undertook the 
civil history of the island — a part which he has performer! 
with judgment and good taste. The Rev. James Anderson 
furnishes full sketches of thirty-nine individuals who were, 
in the days of the Stuarts, confined on this island, and are 
thence called the * Martyrs of the Bass.' Those were cer- 
tainly trying times— in the expressive language of the day, 
it was Ulling time — and our ancestors were compelled to 
endure much, many of them yielding up their lives in be- 
half of a good conscience. But though we ourselves claim 
relationship to the spirited and dauntless Covenanters, 
yet there creeps over us a feeling of disappointment and 
regret when we read their lives. Close contact with them 
dispels many a fancy, which, firom our earliest childhood, 
we have cherished, when first our imagination was roused 
into (perhaps undue) exercise, upon reading the * life and 
prophecies * of the good but eccentric Alexander Peden. The 
truth must be told; and it if told by Mr Anderson, but 
with a cautious and tender pen. The parUsan is obvious 
throughout; and the indignant denunciations of the spirit 
of persecution, when harassing and consuming the poor 
but conscientious Covenanters, are soothed into the most 
gentle terms, when the same spirit, though powerless 
through circumstances, manifests itself among the leaders 
of the suffering party. The case, of Gillespie is a notable 
illustration of our remark. Nftman is perfect; and per- 
hape we unconsciously place .qur suff'ering ancestors in a 
brighter day than that in whi^ their lot was cast and in 
the light of our own times judge of their infirmities and 
eccentricities. We admire and. reverence their stern but 
Scriptural principles ; let us not,be critically severe on the 
fHend who generously casts a covering over their infirmi- 
ties, or refuses to expose their faults and inconsistencies 
to the rude gaze of every passer-by. The geology of the 
island was intrusted to Mr Hugh Miller. All will agree 
that it could not have been committed into better hands ; 
for where will you find one more intimately acquainted 
with the geologic history and features of his country ? and 
where shall the pen be sought for that can aspire to his 
power of description If From his fertile pen there flows forth 
a delicious strain of geological description, extending over 
ninety pages. From some acquaintance with the district, 
we can affirm its accuracy ; and assure our readers, that 
though they are occasionally treated to what is, in strict- 
ness, extraneous matter, yet they will find it replete with 
interest Professor Fleming, of the New College, Edin- 
burgh, furnishes a sketch of the zoology ; and Professor 



* The Baas Rook, its Civil and EoolefliasiJcal Hifitory, Geoloiry, 
Martyrology, Zoology, and Botany. Bdinburgh ■ W.'P. Kennedy. 
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Balfour, of the Edinburgh Universitj, does the same for 
the botany of the Bass. In the spring of last year, a se- 
lect party, including four of the gentlemen already men- 
tion^ left Edinburgh, and spent a day on the rock, pre- 
fious to the execution of their respeodve parts in the 
magazine-book. It was a delightfid morning, and the 
scene was most animating. In high spirits, they quickly 
trayersed the scene, so b^utiftilly described by * Delta ' of 
< Blackwood's Mi^gazine,' stretching eastward firom our 
ftuoient city — 

* Traced like a map, the landscape lies 
In cultured beaaty, stretchinff wide; 
There PenUand's ffreen acclivities — 
There ocean with its azure tide — 
There Arthur's Seat, and, gleaming ibroogh, 
Thy southern wing, Dunedin blue ! 
While in the orient, Lammer's daughters, 
A distant giant range, are seen — 
North Berwick Law with cove of green. 
And Baas among the waters.* 

Arrived at their destination, each betook himself to tiie 
ardent inyestigation of ids own subject One examined 
the ruins of the anoient>ehapel and fortress ; another ocou- 

{)ied himself in studying the nests, and watching tlie evo- 
utions of the solan geese, and other birds ; a iUrd plea- 
santly spent the time in examining the plants, fi^mi the 
delicate lichen to the well-developed tree-mallow ; while 
the whole admired the stupendous rock, whose southern 
sloping sur&oe is so beautifully exposed -to tiie sun, and 
whose stubborn perpendicular cliffs resist the eyerlasting 
dashing of the waters. 

In the first place, we shall take a glance at the history 
of this rock ' among the waters.' Old Hector Boeoe, in 
describing it, says^ It is 'ane wounderful crag, risand 
within the sea, wit^ so narrow and strait hals (passage), 
ihat na sch^nor bo^ xnay arriye hot allanerlie at ane part 
«f it This crag is^eallit the Bas ; unwinnabile by ingine 
of man. In it are coves, als profitable for defence of men, 
•as if they were biggit be crafty industry. Every thing 
that is in that crag is ful of admiration and wounder.' It 
were useless to enlarge on the old man's description, so 
we shall pass on. The ^t notice we have of the Bass is 
at the close of the sixth ceutury. The peep with which we 
are favoured is dim, but is admirably fitted to oast a shade 
of rich romance over the singular <3haracter whose name is 
first associated with it It appears that, so early as the 
above date, a hermit, by name St Baldred, had taken a 
lancy to this rock as a dwelling-place; and sure we are 
he could not have made choice of one less likely to be ex- 
posed to the intrusion of his fellow-men. There was then, 
as there is now, for several months in the year, vast num- 
bers of gannets (solan |[eese), who make their nests upon 
the cliffs, and rear their young amid a perfect babel of 
guttural and discordant voices. Then, as now, the waves 
of the German Ocean rolled their thunder around its base ; 
hut no foot of mortal pressed its green sod, and no human 
voice relieved the melancholy monotony of the gannets' 
chatter. St Baldred was cUom ; but how he occupied his 
leisure hours tradition gives no information. Some will have 
him to have been bishop of Ohisgow, and successor to the 
fiunous St Mungo, the patron saint of that city. But this 
is obviously ab^rd. The hermit we take to have been a 
simple, good-hearted, earnest man, who found it necessary 
for retirement, and perhaps also for safety, to take shelter 
on this island, just as Oolumba.did in lona, and Adam- 
nara in Inchkeith. Curious stories are afloat concerning 
the sayings and doings of this saint For example, it is 
said that he observed, with deep sorrow, that a certain 
rock, between the island and tiie shore, firequentiy, in 
stormy weather, caused shipwrecks. St Baldred, moved 
by piety as well as by pity, caused himself to be placed 
upon the rock, and, at his nod, up it rose, and, like a ship, 
was driven to the nearest shore, where it max iUT^ t>^ 'seen, 
as a memorial of the nnracle, and is to this day calle^USt 
Baldred's Coble.- Ano her rock is called St Baldred'^ 
Cradle, which is said to be rocked by the winds and the 
waves. It would seem that St Baldred died on the Bass 
in the year 60C. The stories circulated of the disputes 
relative to his body, and the place where it should be de- 1 



posited, we leave in their monkish archives, whence they 
never should have been brought forth to the light it 
day. 

The earliest proprietors of the Bass <»i record were the 
ancient fiunily of the Landers, hence called * the Laoders 
of the Bass.' There is a charter in existence in &vour of 
Robert Lauder from William de Lambert, Bishop of 8t 
Andrews, dated 1816. This is a curious docum^t, but 
too long for us to transcribe. The fbllowing extract will 
be interesting to the reader. It sets forth that * tbelslind 
in the sea called the Bass,' is * to be holden by the said 
fiobert and his heirs,- from us and our ancestors, for ever, 
with all liberties, commodities, and easements, aad with 
the pertinents, freely and quietly, in all and by all, with- 
out any reservatbn ; paying, therefore, the said fiobst 
and his heirs, to us and our successors at Tynyngfaam, st 
the term of Whitsunday, yearly, oru potmd af uhiu wax, 
in name of feu*&vour, for all lands, services, and damaoda 
which can be exacted or demanded by us and our sooees- 
sors for the said island with the pertinents.' It remamed 
in the possession of this ancient fomily for several oenlsneB. 
A curious episode happened in the history of the Btss, 
about the middle of the seventeenth oentuiy. At this time 
it is said to belong to the ' Laird of Wauchton.' Cmtn- 
well was on the eve of his departure to invade Scotiaod, 
and it was feared that the public records of tihe church 
would be in danger. It .was proposed 'that the^aae 
might be made secure for the registers, as it had been is 
a former day of calamity.' The proprietor < most gladlie 
offered to reoeave them, promising his outmost care to 
secure and preserve them fh)m all danger.' But the jnt- 
caution was vain. The Bass soon submitted to the indo- 
mitable Cromwell ; and in the following spring the Partia- 
ment order ' the Records of the Kirk' to be ^ packed np 
in cask' aad sent to the Tower, there to remain in the 
same custody that the ' other records that came from Soot- 
land are.' These documents perished in the confiagratioD 
which occurred in the House of Commons, October,l884. 
From the Laird of Waughton it passed into the hands 
of Sir Andrew Ramsay, lord provost of Edinburgh, and 
great-great-grand&ther of the present Sir Thomas I^ 
Lauder, the lineal descendant of * the Landers of theBass.' 
It was purchased fh)m Sir Andrew, in October, -1671, hj 
Lauderdale, in name of the government, to be used as a 
state prison. A pamphleteer of that period, referring to 
the matter, says, * My Lord Lauderdale, to gratiQr Sir 
Andrew, moves the king, upon the pretence that the Bass 
was a.place of strength, like to a castle in the moon, and 
of great importance, the only nest of solan geese in these 
parts, to buy the rock -from Sir Andrew, at the rate of 
£4000 sterling, and then obtains the command and profits 
of it, amounting to more than £100 sterling yearly, to be 
bestowed upon himself.' The history of this rock now 
presents, for a number of years, a series of acts most orael 
and oppressive. About forty individuals, chiefly clergy- 
men, were confined here, for periods averaging from two 
months to six years, on no other accusation thiui that (bej 
followed their own conscientious convictions in matters of 
religion, rather than yield compliance to the will of 4be 
king. A great part of the time spent there by the pef8^ 
cuted servants of God was spent in solitary confinement 
No one was permitted to see his neighbour, and seldom 
were they allowed to leave their cells. Sometimes, indeed, 
they would be permitted, two by two, to walk on the reck 
above, and within the fortress ; but this was m(Hre a pre- 
caution :;gainst the approach of bad health than the en- 
dence of the cruelty of their persecutors relenting. Dis- 
eases were caught there by not a few, which cleaved to 
and enfeebled them. for life; and poor Bkckadder's eell 
proved his grave. 

* Fire yean on the lone rock, yet sweet abode. 
He Enoch-like eigoyed, and walked with Ood; 
Till by long living on this heavenly food. 
His soul grew up by love- too great, too good 
To be confined to jail, or flesh, or blood.* 

The landing of the Prince of Orange in England, in 
changed the entire aspect of tUngs; but for two 
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jeare the Bass Rook held out for the exiled king. In 1690 
it is surrendered into th^ han4sof the new goyemment^ 
but speedily, ^ accident fell again ii^to the hands of the 
adherents of Jamea» A^fow joong officers, who h^d been, 
taken prisoners at Cromdale^ were imprisoned on the Bass. 
They soon formed a plan to take it by surprise, and suc- 
ceeded. For- severai years they contriv^ with great 
braTeiy, to keep their ground^ and every efifort to dislodge 
them proTed ineffectual. Their firiends supplied them 
nith provisions from the shore ; and as they grew more 
fearl«)88» Uiey plundered yarioua merchant yessels, and 
made all pay tribute who came incautiously within range 
of the guns. . The siege cost Fletcher of Saltoun, the new 
govemor, a vast amount of trouble and expense; and it 
was not till two ships of war were dispatched to cut, off 
supplies^ that the marauders were brought to the necessity 
of capitulating. By an ingenious stratagem, they sqo- 
oeeded in obtaining honourable and advantageous terms. 
Thus the B^ass was the last phioe in Scotland that held 
out for James. After the surrender, an order was issuied 
that the fortress and bmldings should be dismantled, and 
the cannou and ammunition removed; bu,t this was not 
finaUy effected till 1701. The property of the Bass was 
a«<j,uued by President Dalrymple from the crown,, by 
ch^ter, in 1706, and the island has ever since been in the 
aainterrupted possession of that fSimily. 

The mips on the rock.consist of the old fortress, whick 
stretches across that part of the island where alone. a land- 
ing can be effected, and the old chapel, situated about 
midway between the former and the northern extremity. 
Upon landing, which cannot be done with comfort except 
when the weather is. fine, you are met by the wall of the 
fortress, whieh serves to enclose the patch of pasture where 
about a score and a half of sheep are grazing, and through 
which you pass by a door which is kept locked by the 
person who fiirms the island. Within the door you stand 
It the foot of a gCAtle declivity, covered with a thin coat- 
ing of soil, which supports a rich though precarious, pas- 
ture. Half way up the declivity stands the ancient chapel, 
boilt,. as is suppo^d, on the site of the odl of St Baldred. 
U has obvioudly seen severai oenti^ies come and go ; but 
it cannot claim an antiquity equal to that of the gw)d her- 
mit The Bass, it. appears, was once a parish, but where 
the pari9hioners came from it is hard to guess, unless we 
miderstand oertfun i^eferenoes in old documents to imply 
that it included the neighbouring parishes of Aldham (now 
Whitekirk), Tynynghame, and Preston. Be> ond the chapel 
there was, in the olden time, a garden, the fruit of which 
eheered and refreshed tiie good Mr Fraser of Brea during 
his con^ment on this rock. But now, alas ! both fruit- 
ti-ees and flowers have disappea^-ed, and not even a rose is 
left on its stalkf * to mark where, a garden had beeo.' 

The second part of our article was intended to discuss 
the natural history and geolo^ of the island, but on these 
poiAts we must exercise brevity. Several birds take up 
their abode on the Bass, bhe chief of which is the gannet 
or solan goose. It is smaller than a domestic goosey and 
ranker in flavour, owing perhaps to the foot that it feeds 
upon fish. It is the young bird only that is used. At 
one time they were greatly in demand, but th^ are yearly 
hecommg less so. The rent of the Bass is paid out of the 
proceeds of the young birds and tae few sheep which it 
sqppUes with pasture. It was long believed that this was 
'be only nest for the gannet in Scotland, but this is now 
jcnown to be a false impression, as several other rocky 
ifilaads shelter them in large numbers. It is said that the 
numbers that annually frequent the Bass are decreasing; 
and no wonder, when it is stated that the sum realised in 
former times by the sale of the young amounted annually 
to no less than £100 sterling. Vast mimbers must have 
been sUqghtered before this sum could have been realised, 
since ereu when most in demand the price per bird did 
not exceed eighteenpence. The birds make their n.ests on 
the STirfiice of the rock, and along the shelves in the per- 
pendicular cliffs. They are said to be very tame, nearly 
as much so as the penguins found on Possession Island by 
Sir James Boss, in his late expedition to the South Pole. 



They will, at certain seasons, allow you to approach them 
within arm's lengtb, but are generally more timid, and 
float away from the precipice as you approach. They 
cannot rise from the level rock, but must throw themselves 
from the cliffy and in fi^illing catch the wind. They rise 
too from the top of a wave. They are capital fishers. 
Floating over the waters, a number of yards above the 
sur&ce, when they perceive a fish below they fold their 
wings and dart down beak first. The impetus frequently 
sends them several feet below the sur&oe, but. they never 
miss their prey. Fox the geology and botaz^ of the isl^md 
we must urge our readers to go to the volume itself On. 
these we should have had great pleasure in dilating, but 
the length of our review peremptorily forbids it The 
delicious morsel of description with which we conqlude 
is from the pen of the author of the * Old Red Sandr 
stone : * — * We had now spent a considerable time on the 
island, and a lovely day was passing into a still lovelier 
evening. The sun hung low over the western shoulder of 
North Berwick Law, in a sky embrowned along the horizon 
by a diffused vapour, the effect of an incipient frost; and 
the lights tinged as if with blood, fell in one ruddy sheet 
athwart the glassy surfiuse of the sea, now undisturbed by 
a single ripple, and imparted a deep tinge of purple to 
the brown ruins at our feet and the Uchened rock around 
us. The shadow of the Bass, elongate4 for miles, stretched 
in darkness towards the east, like the shadow of the mys^ 
tenoqs pilhur of cloud of old along the sands of the desert ; 
while, dim in the haze towards the north, we could dis- 
cern, and barely discern, the uncertain outline of the grey 
cliffs of May, with its white Pharos atop, that seemed ft 
sheered spectre — the solitary inhabitant of some island in 
cloudland. The steep piecipices of the neighbowing coast 
frowned dark and oold in the shade, but the red beam 
slanted warmly along the level expanse of fields atop ; and 
though the stem Tantallan presented to us his sbftjy side, 
there was a strange brightness in the gleam of his ey^j 
the sla^t light, passing sheer through window and^ shot- 
hole, traversed, in long rules of ruddy bron^ the stratum 
of fr(«ty vapour behind. There was a magnificent com- 
bination of fiury wildness and beauty in the scene, and 
yet it was all a reality.' 



UTOUCH AND TOIJCHXJ. 

BY L. MABIA CBIL]>. 
£From the Americtta Union Magazine.] 
It was a bright aatnmnal day when two. boys, went forth 
to gather nuts. One was keen-ejed, and ielf-important 
in his gait. The other had mild, deep eyes, and his mo- 
tions were like flowers swaying to a gei^le breeze. Alfred, 
the keep-eyed, mounted the tree and shook it. * I should 
like to own a dozen such trees/ saf^he, * and have all the 
nuts to myself.' 

< Ob, see how beautifully the setting sun shines slanting 
through the boughs on the trunk and branches ! It glows 
like gold !' exclaimed Ernest. 

* If the sun were like old Midas, that we read about at 
school, there would be so ne fun in it,' replied Alfred ^ 
< for if it turned all it touched into real, gold, I could peel 
off the bi^rk and buy a horse with it.' ' 

Earnest gazed silently at the golden sea of clouds in 
the west, and then at the warm gleams it cadt On' the old 
walnut tree. He stood thus but a moment ; for his Com- 
panion aimed a nut at his head, and shouted, * Make haste 
to fill the basket, you lazy fellow ! ' 

The nuts were soon gathered, and the boys stretched 
themselves on the grass, talking over school afiairs. A 
flock of birds flew over their heads toward the south. 
* They are flying away from winter,' said Ernest. * How 
I should like to go with them where the palms and cocoas 
grow. See how beautifully they skim along the air'I' 

*I wish 1 had a gun,' rejoined Alfred ; * I would' have 
some of them for supper.' 

It was a mild autumn twilight. The cows had gone 
from the pastures, and all ^ifis still, save the monotonous 
bass of the crickets. The fitful whisUing of the boys 
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gradaally subsided into dreamy silence. As they lay 
thus, winking drowsily, Ernest saw a queer little dwarf 
peep from under an arching root of the walnut-tree. His 
little dots of blue eyes looked cold and opaque, as if they 
were made of turquoise. His hands were like the claws of 
a bird. But he was surely a gentleman of property and 
standing, for his brown velvet vest was embroidered with 
gold, and a diamond fastened his hat-band. While 
Ernest wondered who he could be, his attention was at- 
tracted by a bright little vision hovering in the air before 
him. At first, he thought it was a large insect, or a 
small bird ; but as it floated ever nearer and nearer, he 
perceived a lovely little face with tender iaminous eyes. 
Her robe seemed like soap-babbles glancing in the sun, 
and under her bonnet, msule of an inverted white petunia 
blossom, the little ringlets shone like finest thi^ads of 
gold. The stamen of a white IHy served her for a wand, 
and she held it toward him saying in tones of «oft beseech- 
ment, * Let me touch your eyes.' 

'You had better touch my wand. Ton will find it 
much more to the purpose,' croaked the dwarf under the 
walnut-root. 'Look here! wonld'nt you like to have 
thisP' and he shook a purse full of coins, as he spoke. 

' I don't like your cold eyes and your skinny fingers,' 
replied Ernest. ' Pray, who are you P' 

* My name is Utouch,' answered the gnome ; ' and I 
bring great luck wherever I go.* 

* And what is yours, dear little spirit of the airf asked 
Ernest. 

She looked lovingly into his eyes, and answered, * My 
name is Touchu. Shall I be your friend for life P' 

He smiled, and eagerly replied, ' Oh yes ! oh yes 1 Tour 
face is so full of love f 

She descended gracefully and touched his eyes with her 
lily-stamen. The air became redolent with delicate per- 
fume, like fragrant violets kissed by the soft south wmd. 
A rainbow arched the heavens, and reflected its beautiful 
image on a mirror of mist. The old tree reached forth 
friendly arms, and cradled the sunbeams on its bosom. 
Flowers seemed to nod and smile, as if they knew him 
very well« and the little birds sang into his inmost soul. 
Presently, he felt that be was rising slowly and undula- 
ting on the air, like a winged seed when it is breathed 
upon ; and away he sailed on fleecy clouds under the arch 
of the rainbow. A mocking laugh roused him from his 
trance, and he heard Utouch, the gnome, exclaim jeer- 
ingly, ' There he goes in one of his air castles, on a voy- 
age to the moon ! ' Then he felt lumself falling through 
the air, and all at once he was on the ground. Birds, 
flowers, rainbows, all were gone. Twilight had deepened 
into a dreary evening ; winds sighed through the trees, 
and the crickets kept up their mournful creaking tones. 
Ernest was afraid to be alone. He felt round for bis 
companion, and shook him by the arm, exclaiming, 
'Alfred, Alfred, wake up! I have had a wonderful fine 
dream here on the grass.' 

*So have 1,* replied Alfred, rubbing his eyes. 'Why 
need you wake me just as the old fellow was dropping a 
purse full of money into my hand P' 

* What old fellow P' inquired Ernest. 

' He called himself Utouch,' answered Alfred ; * and he 
promised to be my constant companion. I hope he will 
keep his word ; for I like an old chap that drops a purse 
of gold into your hand when you ask for it,' 

* Why, I dreamed of that same old fellow,* said Ernest, 
' but I didn't like his looks.' 

'Perhaps he didn't show yon the full purse P' said 
Alfred. 

* Yes, he did,' replied Ernest ; ' but I felt such love for 
the little fairy with tender eyes and heart-melting voice, 
that I chose her for my life friend. And oh, she made 
the earth so beautiful !' 

His companion laughed and said, ' I dreamed of her 
too. So you preferred that floating soap-bubble, did you P 
I should have guessed as much. But come, help me to 
carry the nuts home, for I am hungry for my supper.' 



Years passed, and the boys were men. Ernest sat 
writing in a small chamber that looked toward the setting 
sun. His little child had hung a prismatic chandelier- 
drop on the window, and be wrote amid the rainbovi 
that it cast over his paper. In a simple vase on bis 4esk 
stood a stalk of blossoms from the brilliant wild flower, 
called the cardinal. Unseen by him, the fairy Toucfaa 
circled round his head and waved her lily-stamen, from 
which the fine gold-coloured dust fell on hb hair in a fra- 
grant shower. In the greensward below, two beautifol 
yellow birds sat among the catnip blossoms, picking the 
seed while they rocked gracefully on the wind-stirred 
plant Ernest smiled as he said to himself, ' Gone are 
the dandelion blossoms, which strewed my grass-carpet 
with golden stars, and now come these winged flowers to 
refresh the eye. When they are gone to warmer dimes, 
then will the yellow butterflies come in pairs ; and when- 
ever tbey are gone, here in my oboe sleep the soft yeDov 
tones ever ready to wake and cheer me with their child- 
like gladness.' 

He took up the instrument as be spoke, and played s 
^ight flourish. A little biid that nestled among the 
leaves of a cherry-tree near by, caaght the tones of the 
oboe and mocked it with a joyous trill, a little tmiaf 
shower of sounds Then sprang the poet to bis feet, sod 
his countenance lighted up like a transfigured one ; hot 
a slight cloud soon floated over that radiant expression. 
'Ah, if thou only wert not afraid of me!' be said, 'if 
thou wonldst come, dear little warbler, and perch on raj 
oboe, and sing a dnet with me, how happy I should be I 
Why are man and nature thus sundered f 

Another little bird in the althea bush answered him in 
low sweet notes, ending ever with the plaintive cadence of 
a minor-third. The deep, tender eyes of the man-child 
filled with tears. ' We are not sundered,' thought be. 
' Surely my heart is in harmony with nature ; for sbe 
responds to my inmost thought, as one instrument vibrates 
the tones of another to which it is perfectly attuned. 
Blessed, blessed is nature in her soothing power !' As be 
spoke, Touchu came floating on a sephyr, and poured over 
him the fragrance of mignonette she had gathered from 
the garden below. 

At the same hour, Alfred walked in his coDservatorj 
among groves of fhigrant geraniums and richly-flowering 
cactus. He smoked a cigar, and glanced listlessly from 
his embroidered slippers to the marble pavement, withoat 
taking notice of the costly flowers. The gardener, vbo 
was watering a group of Japonicas, jreooarked, < This is s 
fine specimen that has opened to-day. Will you bsve 
the goodness to look at it, sirP' He paused in his walk i 
moment, and looked at a pure white blossom, with the 
faintest roseate blush in its centre. 'It ought to be 
handsome,' said he ; ' the price was hig^ enough. Bnt 
after all the money I have expended, horticulturists de- 
clare that Mr Duncan's japonicas excel mine. It's pro- 
voking to be outdone.' The old gnome stood behind one 
of the plants and shrugged his shoulders, and grinned. 
Without perceiving his presence, Alfred muttered to 
himself, ' Utouch promised my flowers should be un- 
equalled in rarity and beauty.' 

* That was last year,' croaked a small voice, which he 
at once recognised. 

' Last year !' retorted Alfred, mocking his tone. 'Am 
I then to be always toiling after what I never keep? 
That's precious comfort, you provoking imp!' 

A retreating laugh was heard under the pavement, as 
the rich man threw his cigar away, exclaiming impatientlj, 
' What do I care about the japonicas ! they're not worth 
fretting about/ 



Weeks passed and brought the returning seventh dfj 
of rest. The little child who made rainbows flicker orer 
the father*s poem, lay very ill, and the anxious parents 
feared that this beautiful vision of innocence might soon 
pass away from the earth. The shadows of a Madeira 
vine now and then waved across the window, and the 
chamber was filled with the delicate perfume of its blos- 
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soms. No toand broke the Sabbath stillness, except the 
little bird in the althea bush, whose tones were sad as 
the voice of memory. The child heard it, and sighed mi- 
cooscioQsly, as he put his little feverish hand within his 
mother's, and said, * Please sing me a hymn, dear mother/ 
With a soft clear voice, subdued by her depth of feeling, 
she sang- Schubert's Ave Maria. Manifold and wonderful 
are the intertwining influences in the world of spirits ! 
What was it that touched the little bird's heart, and 
ottered itself in such plaintive cadences P They made the 
efaild sigh for a hymn ; and bird and child together woke 
Schubert's prayerful echoes in the mother's bc^m. And 
now from the soul of the composer, in that far off German 
land, the spirit of devotion comes to the father, wafted on 
> the wings of that beautiful music. Ernest bowed his 
I head reverrntly, and sank kneeling by the bedside. 
While he listened thus, Touchu glided softly into his 
bosom and laid her wand upon his heart. When the 
sweet, beseeching melody had ceased, Ernest pressed the 
hand of the singer to his lips, and remained awhile in 
alence. Then the strong necessity of supplication came 
•▼er him, and be poured fbrth an earnest prayer. With 
fervid eloquence, be implored for themselves an humble 
and resigned spirit, and for their little one, that, living or 
dying, good angels might ever carry him in their protect- 
ing arms. As they rose up,. his wife leaned her h^ upon 
kis shoulder, and with tearful eyes whispered :: 

' God help OS, this and every day, 
To live more nearly as we prajf,* 
That same morning Alfred rode to church in his car- 
riage, and a servant waited with the horses till he had 
performed his periodical routine of worship. Many colour- 
ed hues from the richly stained windows of the church 
glanced on wall and pillar^ and imparted to silk and 
broadcbth the metallic lustre of a peacock's plumage. 
Gorgeous, in crimson mantle, with a topaz glory round 
his head, shone the meek son of Joseph the carpenter, 
ind his humble fishermen of Galilee were refulgent in 
Tobes of purple and gold. The fine haze of dust on which 
the sunbeams fell, gleamed with a quivering prismatic 
reflection of theif splendour. From the choir descended 
the heavenly tones of Schubert's Ave Maria. They flowed 
into Alfined s ear, but no Touchu was with him to lay her 
▼and upon his heart. To a visiter, who sat in his cushioned 
pew, he whispered that they paid the highest price for 
their music, and had the best that money could command. 
The sermon urged the necessity of providing some reli- 
pom instruction for the poor, for otherwise there could be 
DO security to property against robbery and fire. Alfred 
resolved within himself to get up a subscription imme- 
diately for that purpose, and to give twice as much as Mr 
Dimeao, whatever the sum mig^t be. Utouch, who had 
secretly suggested the thing to him, turned somersets on 
the gilded prayer-book, and twisted diabolical grimaces. 
But Alfred did not see him ; nor did he hear a> laugh 
under the carriage when, as they rolled home, he said to 
1 W* wife — *My dear, why didnt you wear your embroi- 
dered crape shawl P 1 told you we were to have strangers 
in the pew. In so handsome a ehurch, people expect to 
see the cong^regation elegantly dressed, you know.' 

But though Utouch was a mocking spirit, Alfred could 
Dot complain that he had been untrue to his bargain. 
He had promised to bestow anything he craved, from his 
Inogdom of the outward. He bad asked for honour in the 
cborch, influence on 'change, a rich, handsome wife, and 
nperb horses. He bad them all. Whose fault was it 
that be was continually looking round anxiously to observe 
wbcUier others bad more of the goods he coveted P He 
had wbhed for a luxurious table, and it stood covered 
^th the rarest dainties of the world. But with a con- 
strained smile he said to his guests — * Is it not provoking 
to be surrounded by luxuries I cannot eat P That pie- 
crost would torment my sleep with a legion of nightmares, 
it is true I do not crave it much, for I sit at a loaded 
tsble * half famished for an appetite,' as the witty Madame 
de Sevign^ used to say.' Again and again he asked him- 
. Klf why all the fruit that seemed so ripe and tempting 



on the outside was always dry and dusty within. And if 
he was puzzled to understand why he seemed to have all 
things, and yet really had nothing, still more was he 
puezled to explain how Ernest seemed to have so little,, 
and yet in reality possessed all things. One evening, at 
a concert,, he happened to sit near Ernest and his wife 
while they listened to that most beautiful symphony by 
Spohr, called the * Consecration of the Tones.' Delighted 
as children were they, when they began to hear the winds 
murmur through the music, the insects pipe, and one 
little bird after another chirp his notes of gladness. How 
expressively they looked at each other during the tender 
lulling cradle-soBg I and bow their expression brightened 
and softened, as the enchanting tones passed through the 
wild ^egro of the dance, into the exquisite melody of 
the serenade ! But when cradle>song, dance, and serenade 
all moved forward together in delightful harmony, a three- 
fold chord of lovely melodies, the transparent countenance 
of Ernest became luminous with his inward joy. It was 
evident that Touchu had again laid her thrilling wand 
upon his heart. 

* How the dence does he contrive always to delight him- 
self P ' thought A Ifred. ' I wonder whether themusic veally 
is any thingr uncommon.' 

In order to ascertain, he turned from Ernest to watch 
the countenance of a musical critic near by — one of those 
unfbrtunate men who enjoy music as the proof-reader 
enjoys the poetry he corrects in a pFintiag-oifice. How 
can a beautiful metaphor please him while he sees a comma 
topsy-turvy, or a period out of place P How can he be 
charmed by the melodious flow of the verse, while he i« 
dotting an i, or looking out for an inverted s P The critii*. 
seemed less attentive to his business than the proof-reader ; 
for he was looking round and whispering, apparently un- 
conscious that sweet sounds filled the air. Nevertheless^. 
Utouch whispered to Alfred that the critic was the man 
to inform him whether he ought to be delighted with the 
music or not. So at the close of the symphony he spoke 
to him, and took occasion to say — * I invited a French 
amateur to come here this evening, in hopes he would 
receive a favourable impression of the state of music in 
America. You are an excellent judge of such matters. 
Do you think he will be satisfied with the performance?' 

* He may be pleased, sir, but not satisfied,f replied the 
critic. ^The composition is a very fine one, but he has 
doubtless heard it in Paris ; and until you have heard a 
French orchestra, sir, you can have no conception of 
music. Their accuracy in rhythmical time amounts to 
absolute perfection.' 

'And do you think tiie orchestra have played well to- 
night P' 

' Tolerably well, sir. Bot in the eradle-song, the cla- 
rionet lagged a little once or twice ; and the effect of the 
serenade was iinured because the violoncello was taned 
one sixteenth of a note too low.'' 

Alfred bowed, and went away, congratulating himself 
that be had not been more delighted than was proper. 

The alleged impossibility of having any conception of 
music unless he went to Europe, renewed a wish he had 
long indulged. He closed his magnificent house, and 
went forth to make the fashionable tour. Ernest was a 
painter, as well as poet ; and it chanced that they met in 
Italy. Alfred seemed glad to see the friend of his child- 
hood ; but he soon turned from cheerful things, to tell 
how vexed he was about a statue he had purchased. ' I 
gave a great price for it,' said he, * thinking it was a real 
antique ; but good judges now assure me that it is a modem 
work. It is so annoying to waste one's money I' 

'But if it be really beautiful, and pleases you, the 
money is not wasted,' replied Ernest ; * though it certainly 
is not agreeable to be cheated. Look at this ivory head 
to my cane ! It is a bust of Hebe which I bought for a 
trifle yesterday. But small as is the market value, its 
beauty is a perpetual delight to me. If it be not an an- 
tique, it deserves to be.. It troubles me that I cannot 
find the artist and pay him more than I gave. Perhaps 
he is poor, and has not yet made a name for himself; but 
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irhocver he may be, a spark ef the divine fire ki certainly 
in him. Observe the beautiful swell of the breast and 
the graceful turn of the head ! ' 

' Yes, it is a pretty thing,' rejoined Alfred, half con- 
temptuously ; ' but I am too much vexed with that knave 
who sold me the statue, to go into raptures about the 
head of a cane, just now. What makes it more provok- 
ing is, that Mr Duncan did purchase a real antique last 
year, for less money than I threw away on this modem 
ttiing.* 

Having in vain tried to impart bis own sunny humour, 
Ernest bade him adieu, and returned to his humble lodg- 
ings, out of the city. As he lingered in the orange groves, 
listening to nightingales, he thought to himsell^ * I wish 
that charming little fairy, who eame to me in my boyish 
dream, would touch Alfred with her wand ; for the purse 
the old gnome gave him seems to bring him little joy.' He 
happened to lodk up at the moment, and there, close hj 
his hand, was Touchu bahmcing herself tip-toe on an 
orange bud. She had the same luminous, loving eyes, 
the same prismatic robes, and the same sunny gleam on 
her hair. She smiled as she said, * Then you do not re- 
pent your eariy ehoice, though I could not give you a 
purse full of money P * 

'Oh, no indeed,' replied he. 'Thou hast been ihe 
brightest blessing of my life. 

She kissed his eyes, and waving her wand over him, 
said affectionately, ' Take then the best gift I have to 
offer. When thou art an old man, thou shalt still reniaia 
to the last a simple, happy child.' 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

SONNET. 
Why do I fiBDcy in my noon of life, 
Ere any farrows yet onamooth my brow, 
That this iSur ^obe no more of beaaty now 
To me can showr-tfaat Time, so lately rife 
With joys that compensate all terrene strife. 
May not henceforth with these my path endow 7 
Before onch dark imaginings I bow, 
Yet most relactantly. Firmly the knife, 
ToQcbing the keen nerves of this mortal frame, 
Conld I epdare, and smile away the smart 
Of all deCacing ills that come with years ; 
Bat feelings ave there, which we cannot name.' 
The wrinkles of my days are on my heart- 
it is the eye of thpaght that drops sad tear& 
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GREGOpRY'S GONG. 

TOLLJ'Hl TWELFTH. 

Grboobt continued, during his convalescence from the 
effects of Tippoo's teeth, im inmate of M'Alhm's hermitage ; 
in a few days |ie was able to walk about, and felt highlv 
delighted with the character and locality of M'Allan's 
dwelling-pkce ; and more so with the affectionate hospi- 
tality, the gifted mmd, and manners of his host; whose 
love of retirem^t was so much in unison with his own, 
that he was therefore much disposed to accept M'Allan's 
urgent entreaties to continue to make the pagoda his home 
while the regiment should be quartered at Sorajpore. 
Though both delighted in solitude, tiiey eaoh acknowledged 
the truth of the poet's aphorism, 

* Yet grant me still a friend In my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper^solitade is sweet' 
Gregory had only one scruple against the acceptance of 
the kind proposal — ^the previous invitation of the major; 
but on ^'Allan's waiting upon him and asking him as a 
personal favour to waive his claim, that officer kindly said, 
* Though unwilling to resign my right to our young friend, 
you are doubtless best entitled to the society of one whose 
life you have been the means of saving; but I make the 
stipulation that yon will both frequency of an evening 
forego the sweets of your hermitage to enliven my poor 
lonely bungalow.* To this M'Alhm most readily agreed. 
As soon as Gregory's strength permitted, he zealously 



attended all drills and parades, and everything else con- 
nected with his duty, and, under the banian shade, derived 
great advantage from M'Allan's profound knowledge of 
military tactics. After their studies and animitted oon- 
versations, the friends would walk out under the fkt^n- 
tending magnificence of the forest monastery, ^o one but 
such as have experienced it can conceive the exulting 
privilege of walking beneath a tropical sky in such a 
splendid sylvan amphitheatre. Sometimes M'Allan, t^- 
ing down broadswords and sluelds, invited Gr^ory to the 
open terrace of the hermitage and taught him the attack 
and defence of Highland conflict; at other times, placmg 
a target down one of the noble vistas, they practiaed rifle- 
shooting and archery. The major often joined them m 
their conversations and recreations, they being the only 
officers with whom he could hold any intellectual inte^ 
course, and they, in return, often spent the evening most 
agreeably at his bungalow. With these exceptions, they 
were left almost entirely to themselves, the rest of the 
officers being occupied in riding their respective hobblee; 
they all mustered occasionally round the colonel's sea-pie 
at dinner, and they were sometimes asked to dine with the 
doctor, who often forgot his invitation, and iuMl no dinner 
to give them. 

About a month uib&r Gregory had joined iiis regiment 
the periodical rains Bet in. Jn four-and-twenty hours the 
parched and arid plains were clothed in a mantle of Uiing i 
green; the iron skies were melted into pure and fluid 
ether. The soul-reviving influence of the blessed change 
is no less delightftil than sudden. The rain has poured 
down in torrents during the night, and in the morning 
■* The oloods in airy tnmnlt fly, 
The son emerging opet an azore sky ; 

and, in the language of M* Allan's epic poet, * Over the green 
plains -fly the inconstant shadowe.' Gregory never fiSt be- 
fore the ftill force of Milton's expression, * vernal deligiit,' 
and he hailed the exhilarating <mange in the words of h^ 
own country's and nature's bard — 

' Again rejoicing nature sees 

Her robe assume its Temal hoe ; 
Her leafy looks wave in the breeze, 
All frrahly 8teep*d in morning dew.* 

But the surpassing charm of that season was the rsvelalMa 
made of the subUmest scene under heaven. The Hum- 
laya glory had hitherto been completely veiled. Never 
shall we forget the first time we were privile^ to look 
upon nature's metropolitan temple. It was one of the iirst 
dewy mornings after the rainy season; we had walked 
out at daybreak towards the south, over the unvaiied 
plain, little aware of the splendour that awaited us. On 
turning round to retrace our steps, the cloudy curtain had 
risen, and presented to our astonished gase a vision of 
overpowering religious sublimity, amid the dread sileooe 
of a tropic mom. B^ond the &r-stretching level cham- 
paign Une rose a range of blue hills, hig^ than ov i! 
loftiest Grampians, and towering above them, kindled as ' 
by the mvstic light of a yet unrisen sun, the awe-inspirinf 
snow-clad spires of the everlasting mountain &nes, unpol- 
luted and unapproachable by mental's path, and risiog to 
a height towards their great Creator's heaven, with wMoii 
we never conceived this earth had any communion. Poetry 
may charm so enchantingly, that we become in imaginatkm 
ourselves enchanted; but for once, and for once only in 
this life, we stood entranced with a reality that can nefcr 
be repeated, as we gazed with devotional rapture on tke 
holy of holies of nature's inmost shrine. We think (k 
effect of this unequalled sublimity is mudi increased hj 
its foreground ; there is no gradual transition from plain 
to mountain— the vast level, with all its graced palmB, 
forms a magnificent and befitting outer-court to this great 
temple of nature. |l 

The beginning of November, in the upper stations of i' 
India, sees the conclusion of tiie runy season, when the |i 
pure calm unclouded antunmal skies set in, and a refresh- -' 
ing coolness wantons in the gentle western breeze. The | 
season for military operations, designed by the govern- |; 
ment during the rains, has then arrived. On the iintof I 
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the above mentioned month, the re^ment, according to 
costom, had held muster on the morning parade, and the 
officers of the corps, as usual on that most important 
occasion, had met round Ck>lonel Broadsides's bounteous 
breakfiist-table, where a great deal of Am and good-humour 
was always exhibited, much promoted, no doubt, by the 
coDsdousness of another month's pay being then due. The 
colonel was loud and hearty in his hospitality, after ship- 
botfd fiushion, and kept up a raking fire amongst his crew. 
In the midst of the merriment the doctor arrived, late, and 
onibot 

* Come along, you lazy, lagging, land-lnbber leech ! ' cried 
the colonel, fkt>m the far-end of the table ; ' what Flying- 
Dutchman experiment have you been giving chase to now, 
that you are so fiur astern?' 

*Ko very pleasant one,' said the doctor; ' to use your 
own sea-lingo, in taking a near cut through the fields, my 
horse eapHzed with me into one of those old confounded 
dry wells ; I scrambled out with difficulty and a whole 
seek.' 

* And how did you get out your horse doctor?' cried 
Tort 

<My horse !' said the doctor, with an astonished recol- 
lection; * I never thought of him; he is still there!'* 

This, of course, produced a tremendous roar at the doc- 
tor's expense ; while Turi^ ordering some of the colonel's 
ticlilinfe and mustering all hands of his black crew, set 
(Mj quite in his element, to extricate the unfortunate Rozi- 
ninte. 

In the meantime, break&st being finished, the hookas 
bad just begun to add their more than usually animated 
TattUng to ^e running fire of jokes and laughter of the 
company, when a hurkara entered with despatches for the 
colonel Broadsides, having glanced them over, bawled 
OQt, * Avast there, with your squibs and crackers, my lads, 
here is more serious ftm for you ; the re^ment is ordered 
to join a force at Jummapore, to reduce the fort of Zubber- 
^nr, without a moment s delay.' 

* That's my death-warrant,' said M'AUan, calmly. This 
was received, with another roar of laughter. * Ay, laugh 
on, gentlemen, you will see how it will be; but rest as- 
sured my Highland blood will neither disgrace the moun- 
tain from which it springs, nor the gallant corps to which 
I have the honour to belong.' 

< Long may you live, shipmate, to be an honour to it ! ' 
cried the worthy old colonel ; * bat there is no time to be 
lost in getting our camels and tents under weigh.' 

The company, accordingly, broke up, to prepare for the 
campaign, and the next morning saw tiie regiment on the 
line of march. 

Nothing particular occurred during the different stages 
of the route. Iliough there was no officers' mess in can- 
tonmeots, they, as usual while in the field, dined together 
in the evenings. M^Allan and Gregory belonging to the 
same company, their tents were pitched close to each 
other, and their intercourse and friendship continued to 
be cultivated. At sunrise, on the fifteenth of the month, 
they saw in the distance the camp of the army they were 
come to join. To Gregory, who had never seen such a 
military assembly before, the for-extending white city, with 
its inperior style of Indian tents, and its numerous dis- 
tinguishing flags, had an intensely imposing appearance; 
iDd when the regiment joined its encampment to the 
TEGt array, Gregory was delighted and surprised to find, 
amid all the mi^titude of neighing horses, roaring camels, 
grumbling elephants, gongs, drums, and bazaar cries, such 
oomnlete seclusion and peace within his own little pavilion 
^hermitage in a camp. In a few days the army moved 
in the direction of the fortress it was to reduce ; the place 
VS8 within the compass of a forced march, and by sunset 
the lofty embattiements of Zubberghur stood in stem relief 
tgunst the evening sky, in front of the army, which now 
encamped. 

T^ powerfbl lemeendars or landholders of the newly 
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conquered provinces, who, amidst the anarchy and misrule 
which prevailed among the contending parties during the 
decline and fiiU of the Mogul empire, had attained in their 
own zemeendarees a kind of feudal despotism, and conse- 
quent celebrity among their countrymen,^ though not de- 
nying or inclined to (Ospute the British right of conquest, 
they could ill brook what they conceived a degradation to 
their dignity ; they were not unwilling to render the sordid 
tribute of rents which now fell due to Qieir European lords, 
but when, besides these, they were to be made amenable 
in person for any misconduct or undue exercise of authority 
among the serfb on their domains, by a summons to appear 
before the British judge of the district, they often dis- 
dained to hold their lands by such a tenure, and resolved at 
the same time not to yield them imrevenged ; their whole 
ambition was then directed to resign their pride of place 
and power, like high-minded chivalric warriors, on the 
battie-field, in one last, brave, though hopeless combat 
with the Feringee foe. FortiQring, therefore, their castles 
to the utmost, storing them with magazines and prorisions, 
and assembling followers and partisans of all descrip- 
tions, they treated the summons of the British authority 
with contempt, desiring the sender to come and carry his 
warrant into execution. Such was the position of the 
brave Zubber Khan, whose isolated strongnold now stood 
in open rebellion and stem defiance to the British, in 
the midst of a subdued kingdom, with all its resources 
and armies around them. No sooner had the army en- 
camped, and the evening shades darkened the scene, than 
a fearfhlly grand prelude to the bloody game took place. 
A single rocket ascended from the fortress, and in a mo- 
ment all the villages throughout the extensive open plains, 
belonging to the zemeendar, burst into flames, and brought 
out in bright terrific relief the only tminflamed objects — 
viz., the fh>wning embattiements of the foe and the fiEtr- 
spreading white camp of the besiegers. 

On the following evening, as soon as it was dark, to 
such of these ruin^ villages as were within cannon-shot 
of the fortress, troops were sent, who, stealing in among 
the ruins under cloud of night, established outposts among 
them. The one nearest tiie enemy's walls, directly in 
froui of the camp, was the principal post, as firom it the 
approaches were to be made. To relieve the force there, 
on the third evening, Gregory was detached firom his regi- 
ment with a party of sepoys, to join the main body for 
that service on parade; and as soon as night favoured 
them, they marched directiy upon the village before men- 
tioned. The movement was performed in profound ^ence, 
and when the detachment reached the skirts of the 
black, burned Uttle town, they halted. The commandant 
then went quietly firom officer to officer, and told them how 
to dispose of their men among the ruins, and where they 
would find a rendezvous for tJEtemselves for the next four- 
and-twenty hours. Though the besieged could ndther see 
nor hear anything that was going on, they were aware, 
through their spies, that the relief of the post took place 
at this time, and kept up a fire of cannon and matchlocks 
upon the village. Gregory felt a novel, strange, and 
stirring excitement at £iding himself for the first time 
under the fire of an enemy — ^an enemy which had a mys- 
terious association, from its unconnectedness with himself 
and his country, and with a quarrel the cause of which 
he scarcely knew, and in which he felt little concerned, 
farther than it was the quarrel of his employers, whom he 
fislt it was his imperious duty to aid and abet to the ut- 
most of his power. He tried to picture to his imagination 
the appearance and behaviour of those who, on the battle* 
ments, within the dark veil of night, were levelling their 
guns in hopes of his destruction, and fancied what would 
be their friendly wishes towards him as they discharged 
their artillery. The deep silence that prevailed through 
the deserted village, and the want of any active employ* 
ment for the moment, left room for these cogitations. The 
word was now whispered round for the party to move into 
the town. After winding some way in silence, through 
narrow lanes, with houses even blacker than the night, 
they came up with an officer, stationed at the comer of a 
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street, who intimated to each officer as he passed that the 
next turn would expose him to the raking fire of the fort, 
and thei-efore to hurry on till they came to a large mud- 
hut on the left hand, and there to order their men under 
cover among the ruins, and that they would find shelter 
for themselves in the said hut Gregory having received 
in his turn the above hint, now turned the comer, and en- 
tered the street exposed to the enemy's fire. A most inte- 
resting display here greeted him. Right in front a bright 
blaze presented for an instant, amid utter darkness, a 
high overhanging bastion, manned with black artillerymen 
with their spunging-rods ; soldiers with spears, swords, 
and shields, all stood for the moment revealed in savage 
relief, and, as Walter Scott says, * seemed forms of giant 
height,' and as he elsewhere sings, * were instant seen 
were instant gone;' for ere the ball rattled among the 
ruined walls, like Alloa kirk after Tarn's exclamation, * in 
a moment all was dark.' 

Gregory having reached the hut alluded to, which had 
belonged to the head man of the village, and from its 
greater height bad escaped the general conflagration, 
lodged his men within the shelter of the neighbour- 
ing walls, and entered the rendezvous. The brown mud 
wf'lls were lighted by a candle or two stuck upon 
them. The officers they had come to relieve stood ready 
to depart, and soon left the relieving party in possession 
of the den, which was in sport dignified with the name of 

* Head-Quarters,' bequeathing them as a legacy a mist of 
tobacco-smoke and fumes, and one of a more intellectual 
nature, viz., rhymes and verses of various degrees of merit, 
from tlie lowest doggerel to the highest heroic, scrawled 
by ' desperate charcoal ' on the Hindoo walls, the last place 
in the world where English poetry ever expected to figure. 
Here was seen a travestie of the siege of Troy, in allusion 
to the siege of Zubberghur; there * a bold defiance to the 
host ; ' and yonder a tender address of some love-sick en- 
sign-swain ' to the girl he left behind him,' &c. 

The relief being efiFected, the commanding officer pro- 
ceeded to allot to each officer his post and duty in the 
event of a sally from the garrison. * We require,' said he, 

* a party to go out to cover the pioneers at the opening of 
the trenches ; for this duty I find by the roaster Captain 
Bluff and the subaltern Ensign Gregory. You will there- 
fore be pleased. Captain BlufiP, to proceed to the open plain 
to cover (at this word he smiled) the working party, and 
be all night on the alert to meet and repulse any sortie 
that may be made by the enemy to obstruct or firustrate 
the operations at the trenches.' 

Captain Bluff grumbled the acquiescence of * very good ' 
with a bad grace. Gregory turned his eyes on the officer 
under whom he was destined to serve in the first of his 
fields. ' He may well be sent out to covert* thought Gre- 
gory, ' for such a man of enormous size and fiitness I never 
saw or heard of save in Chinese pictures of overgrown 
mandarins. He looks, as a friend of mine once said of 
another officer, more skilled in the art of cookery than 
the art of war.' 

* Where is my ensign?' growled Bluff. 

* Here I am, at your service, sir,* said Gregory. 

* Not at my service, sir, but of thankless John Company. 
I have just one wish,' continued the mass of obesity, ^ and 
that is, that my dear kind papa, who sent me to be out of 
his way into such a situation as this, was now in it him- 
self. But come along, there is no help for misfortune, 
and no use of grumbling; I only wish that those rebel 
rascals would come out and * fight it out at once on the 
green,' as Paddy says, and be done with it. I have no 
objection to a regular battle through a regular tour of 
duty, but being thus ordered at a moment's notice, out of 
my turn and unprepared, is abominable.' So saying, he 
€queezed himself through the narrow hut-door, followed 
by Gregory and a titter of laughter from the more fortu- 
nate officers left to pass the night, with the thermometer at 
that season down to the freezing point, under the shelter 
of tbe village head-quarters and the fire of their pipes in- 
stead «f that of the enemy. 

* Yon must not suppose,' said the capacious captain to 



Gregory in an under tone, as they proceeded silently acron 
the open plain, followed by their sepoys to cover the work- 
ing parties, *■ that I am averse to the performance of mj 
duty — fiir from it; I only dislike being put out of my way. 
You must know that I was invited to a large dinner-party, 
and was all prepared to set out to join it with a raging 
appetite, when an order arrived, requiring me to proved 
immediately with my company on out- post duty, in liea 
of Captain Slim, reported sick (sick of the service, I sup* 
pose), and such was the hurry that, having nothing cold 
in my tent, and no time to have anything cooked, I was 
obliged to be off with an empty stomach and a great desire 
to eat, to sit down on this cold open plain before this coo- 
founded fort, instead of being under a comfi}rtable tent, set 
down to attack the embattled crust of a smoking pie; ofa^ 
'tis shocking ! ' 

As |ie spoke they arrived at their assigned position. The 
sepoys were ordered to lie down on the ground ; a servant 
who had followed the captain took fh)m his head a reversed 
armchair, which he now planted on its feet for his master's 
reception and accommodfataon. This, indeed, was a neces- 
sary and allowable indulgence, for had he followed the 
example of bis sepoys, his prostration on the ground must 
have been permanent, * through downright inability to 
rise.' Bluff having received from his bearer an enormous 
labada or cloak, made of cashmere shawl woriied with 
layers of loose cotton, and having enveloped himself m its 
ample folds, sat down on the chair, growling, ' Cold and 
hunger ! oh, ill-matched pair,' as your Scotch poet says. 

* Captain Bluff,' said Gregory, * as I was not tak^ by 
surprise like yourself, I was able to secure a roasted fowl, 
which I have here in a towel with some bread.' 

'Have you really?' cried the enraptured gourmand; 
'then we'll do yet, for here is a bottle of lal (red) that I 
clapt into my cloak pocket Give us hold of the dear 
moorghee.' 

Gregory produced the hen, which Bluff took on his 
knees. He first tore off the legs or drumsticks, which ht 
presented to Gregory as his share, and the rest he speedily 
devoured himself; ever and anon washing it down with a 
swig from the bottle, which he handed once to Gregory, 
remarking, that being English claret it was apt to go to 
the head of young topers, which would be highly impro- 
per in their present responsible situation. 

This novel pio-nic being finished, and the stomadi (ft 
Bluff being appeased for Sie meanwhile, he again wrapt 
himself in the folds of his quilted cashmere cloak, and said, 
* I have given you, my young friend, I hope, satisfactory 
and cogent reasons for not passing the bottle oftener to 
you; and should you be inclined to think that I took the 
lion's share of your splendid chittigong, which did credit 
both to the feeder and roaster, I can give two equally 
satisfiictory reasons for so doing ; in the first place, you 
will not deny that my corporeal state requires at least 
threefold sustentation of yours; and secondly, it is a well- 
known fact that we Englishmen fight best under the satis- 
faction of a fhll belly, while you Scotchmen lay about yon 
to most effect under the irritation of an empty one; and as 
there is no saying what we may have to do in that way 
before morning, you will allow that I have acted the part 
of a skilful general in being prepared for the worst; and 
now, my young friend (friend in need, I may truly say), it 
affords me great pleasure to think that I have it in my 
power to make some return for your opportune supply of 
commissariat. As I am the responsible man on this most 
responsible duty, I must keep strict watch during the 
night; go therefore, my lad, and enjoy your sleep; I'll 
call you up if anything particular occurs, unless some one 
of those straggling shots that are hissing around us takes 
away the power of speech, in which case you will exonse 
me giving you a rousing kick with my foot.' 

Gregory not approving of beginning his actual service 
by sleeping on his post, politely declinSi the proffered in- 
dulgence, saying he woidd prefer the pleasure oi ke^ng 
his honour company. 

' I will not hear of such a thing,' said the kind-hearted 
captain, who was now all good-humour and good-nature^ 
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* I will not hear of it — it is yours to obey and mine to com- 
mand, so go and sleep this instant/ 

Gregory, seeing that it would be more than useless to 
dispute the point with his well-meaning commanding- 
officer, thought the best way would be to practise a rttse 
desomfMil; so, pretending to comply with the captain's 
mandate, he stretched himself on the ground at his feet ; 
had be wished a secure protection from either the cannon 
or matchlock baUs whizzing through the air he might have 
taken up a very safe position under the captalti's lee. 
Having lain down, the next business was to feign a slum- 
ber-breathing. It was well for both captain and subal- 
tern that it was only a feint on Gregory^s part, for in five 
minutes a snore, in which there was no mistake, announced 
that the worthy commandant was oblivious, and almost at 
the same moment the ensign saw the field-officer of the 
day, through the dusky night, advancing in his round of 
risits to the outposts and piquets. Had Gregory been in 
the same state as his captain, that night might have proved 
both the first and the last of his fields. Gregory sprang 
op, shook the snoring centurion, and said, *The field- 
officer ! ' In a moment Bluff was on his legs, his roquelaure 
was cast behind him, his sabre flashed from its scabbard ; 
he advanced to meet the visiting-officer, saying, as he came 
up with him, *The parole?' * Vigilance.' *A11 right,' 
said the captain, dropping his sword ; * we are all vigilance 
here; pass visiting rounds.' The officer and his sti^ hav- 
ing passed on, the captain sheathed his sword, resumed his 
cloak and armchair, and then addressed Gregory as fol- 
lows, * Ay, that was something like a surprise. But the 
best will err, cUiqwrndo dormitat Homerus; 'tis well you 
kept awake ! ' 

* I think it was,' said Gregory. * I hope you wont or- 
der me to sleep again while under your command.' 

' Certainly not — experimUa docet 1 must profit by my 
error, and be more true in future to the parole of to-day, 
as 1 value my commission ; for the loss of that and a din- 
ner on the same night would be too much of a good thing.' 

It was now midnight, and the fire from the fort had 
entirely ceased, and all was profound silence. But this 
was soon broken, in rather an amusing and laughable 
way, though attended at the same time with a solemn kind 
of effect, tending greatly to assist Blufif in keeping himself 
from nodding again. The Indian tactics within the fort 
were not of that regular and systematic order practised 
in the besieging army. Instead of relieving the batteries 
and different posts by successive watches, the whole were 
under arms till a certain hour of nighty and then went 
to sleep for a certain number of hours. To supply their 
place in the interim, the spiritual adviser and oracle of the 
fortress, a burly and strong-tongued dervise, took his seat 
on the loftiest pinnacle of the citadel, and, though all un- 
seen, was heard distinctly, to a mile's distance all around, 
exclaiming, in a deep, solemn, impressive tone, * Come on, 
come on, ye craven-hearted Englishmen ! Why do ye not 
come on in fair daylight to open combat ? why work ye, 
like cowardly moles and rats, under ground at night a 
subterraneous road to our ditch? Beware, beware how 
you show your noses through your hole at our glacis ; 
we've got snuflf here that will set you a sneezing. Give 
over such grovelling ways, keep above ground, like men, 
and cease to degrade yourselves like burrowing bandi- 
coots ! ' This fire of abuse was kept up till the first streak 
of dawn appeared in the east, when the captain and Gre- 
gory, according to the orders they had received, withdrew 
I their detachment, and returned to camp. 



FUNERAL CUSTOMS. 

SECOND ABTICLB. 

The primitive Christians were very careful in obsprving 
ftmeral rites, many of which they had adopted from the 
pagans. These were forced to give way, howerer, before 
the denunciations of the Church. The decent customs of 
composing the limbs and closing the eyes were too natural 
to be reprehennble ; but the lavish expenditure of unctions, 
and fine robes, and perfumes, was condemned ao vain and 



even sinful. The early Christians, who were carcfhl in 
distinguishing themselves in all things from the Jews, were 
particular in their use of coffins, in contradistinction to the 
Hebrews, who wrapped their dead in linen. 1 he corpse 
was placed in its narrow receptacle, adorned and covered 
with a pall, and friends and relatives watched it constant- 
ly till the time of interment, while attendants chanted 
psalms. The body was borne to the grave amidst torch- 
bearers and chanters of psalmody, and then an oration was 
pronounced over the grave ; this custom is still prevalent, 
under a modified form, amongst all the Christian churches 
save those in Scotland. The death of a relative was con- 
sidered a peculiar season of charity. The beautiful practice 
of adorning the grave with flowers seems to have been con- 
fined to the more humble portion of the Christian com- 
munity, and to have been viewed with leniency by the 
censors ; and the adoption of mourning weeds is also one 
of the earliest practices. The burial-places of the ancients 
were all without the walls of their cities, and the Chris- 
tian emperors were long peremptory in their prohibition 
of burials within the walls ; but the pestilent habit of in- 
terment in churches and in grouncu surrounding them 
began about the beginning of the sixth century, when 
Gregory assumed to be head of the Christian church, and 
commenced to consecrate the earth for such purpose. 

The following was the formula at Roman Catholic fhnerttls, 
as described by Picart, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Immediately after decease, the body was washed 
and stretched, a crucifix placed in its hand, a vessel of holy 
water was laid at its feet, that visitants might sprinkle it, 
and priests remained beside it, to pray, until interment 
took place. If the deceased was an ecclesiastic, he was 
dressed according to his order, and borne by his brethren 
only. The clergy never wore mourning for their relatives ; 
being dead to all relationship save that of the church, they 
only attended fhnerals, even of their own fiithers, in their 
sacerdotal character. The rites of ecclesiastical burial 
were denied to the Jews, apostates, infidels, heretics, 
schismatics, excommunicated or interdicted persons, those 
who had struck an ecclesiastic without rendering satisfiao^ 
Hon prerious to death, suicides, duellists, blasphemers, and 
those who lived in open mortal sin, and died unconfiBssed. 
The coflSn was generally placed in the hall of the house, 
with the feet to the door, and surrounded by waxen tapers. 
When the priests arrived to form the procession, the crucifix- 
bearer stood at the head, the minister officiating at the 
foot, and the holy-water carrier to the right of and a little 
behind the minister, who sprinkled the corpse with holy 
water, while the priests who were ranged atound chanted 
the De prcfundis and Miserere, The light-bearers headed 
the procession towards the church ; then followed the secu- 
lars ; next came the clergy, two and two, preceded by the 
crucifix and water-basin; and the minister immediately 
preceded the body. Psalms and requiems were chanted 
as they moved along. The body was supported on each 
side by children bearing flambeaux, while die friends and 
relatives followed, in long black cloaks. The service for 
the dead was then performed, concluding with mass, the 
sprinkling of holy water, and the delivery of an oration. 
All stood uncovered at the grave, over which the body was 
placed, with the feet towards the east A prayer was now 
pronounced, the grave and body again sprinkled and 
censed, and then the anthem, * I am the Resurrection,' was 
begun, while the body was again three times sprinkled. 
A prayer and two anthems followed, when the body, being 
lowered into the tomb and sprinkled by the mourners, was 
covered up. The practice of the Armenians possibly varied 
little from that of the Roman Catholics. Easter Monday 
was reckoned a day of commemoration of the dead in that 
church, and most unseemly bowlings, screechings, and 
scenes of dissolute festivity took place on these occasions. 

The ancient Scandinavians burned thdr dead, and then 
they buried in barrows, laying the corpse on the sur&ce of 
the ground, and coyering it with stones and earth. The 
Anglo-Saxons adopted this method even in the churches, 
thus rendering them too pestiferous for the celebration of 
worship ; and feasts of the most rude and boisterous cha^ 
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racter were kept up from death to interment, often reduc- 
ing the family of the deceased to poverty, from their ex- 
cessively expensive nature. The burial customs of the 
English gradually became modified as the people advanced 
in civilisation. The wake was common, as in Scotland and 
Ireland. There was very little solemnity observed in the 
obsequies of the departed Scottish highlander, the scene 
being rather one of merry-making than of mourning. A 
piper and dancers were engaged during the time of lying 
for funeral, and the Coronach was howled over the corpse 
by the women at intervals. Sometimes even a hundred 
cattle and three hundred sheep would be slaughtered at 
the funeral of a Highland chie^ while upwards of a thou- 
sand people would feast and drink, and then follow the 
corpse to the grave. In some parts of England and Scot* 
land, a pewter or wooden platter, containing salt and a 
candle, were laid upon the breast of the corpse, for what 
purpose is not very well understood. In Wales, an old 
superstitious custom prevails at funerals, which is worthy 
of notice. Poor people were hired to take upon them the 
sins of the departed, which they did by eating bread over 
the corpse, drinking a bowlfUl of beer or milk, and then 
accepting a sixpence, in consideration of which they became 
answerable for all the sins of the dead, and thus freed 
them frt>m walking about in ghostly form. 

The original burial rites of the Mahommedans were cer- 
tainly as simple as they are now otherwise. In the Koran 
there is no specification and scarcely any allusion to the 
procedure concerning the burial of the dead ; but from the 
Sunnah, or oral law, which is a collection of all the tradi- 
tional sayings of the Prophet, one of those elaborate and 
complicated formularies has been created which charac- 
terises the doings of every rich and powerftd priesthood. 
Sectarianism prevails amongst the Mussulmans to almost 
as great an extent as with Christians, and these differ in 
several things regarding burial as much as in their inter- 
pretations of the doctrines of the Koran. Abu Hanilkh, 
one of the most celebrated and extensively followed Mos* 
lem sectaries, prescribes the following ritual: — On the 
approach of Azriel, or death, Uie invfdid is laid on his 
Wk, with his right side turned towards the holy city of 
Mecca, where slumbers the body of the Prophet. All pre- 
sent then join in repeating the thirty-sixth chapter of the 
Koran, and whiBpering the confession of fiiith into the ear 
of the dying man, takmg care, however, neither to disturb 
nor irritate him, lest he should approach death in oUier 
than the calm, dignified manner becoming one of the fiuth- 
ful. At this time, the chamber is fumigated with odoriferous 
herbs. The limbs of the corpse are stretched out, a sword is 
laid upon the body, and the mouth and eyes are closed at the 
moment of death. The interment is not a work of delay, for 
the Prophet has enjoined that his followers should ' make 
haste to bury your dead; that, if the deceased have done 
well, he may go forthwith into blessedness ; but, if he have 
done evil, let him depart fkr from you, to the children of 
hell-fire." Four things are required in the Ameral service, 
namely, ablution of the corpse, winding-sheets, prayer, and 
interment. It is universally obligatory among Mussulmans 
to wash the corpse. The upper part of the body is then 
stripped and washed by persons of the same sex as the 
deceased, which ceremony takes place either upon a flat 
stone at the mosque, or upon one at home, called < The 
stone of the house of prayer.' The water used by the rich 
is highly perfumed, that of the poor is sweet water from 
the spring. After the corpse is carefully dried, the head 
is covered with aromatic herbs, and the eight parts of the 
body used in prayer, which are the nose, forehead, hands, 
feet, and knees, are rubbed with camphor. The body is 
then wrapped up in the winding-sheet — the poor having 
only a garment, which is deemed necessary, the rich be- 
ing dressed in a more sumptuous manner. The winding- 
sheets must all be white, and are tied at the extremities, 
being also perfumed an unequal number of times, for 
unity is an odd number, and therefore odd numbers must be 
used upon all sacred occasions. Whenever the body is 
laid upon the bier, the fimeral service begins, by the 
Imaum of the district^ or natural guardian of the deceased, 



standing at the head and reciting four prayers, aoeom- 
panied by certain signs and salutations. The Moslem dead 
are never carried to the mosque, which is said to be 
exclusively for the living, but are at once conveyed to 
the grave. The bier is borne by at least four bearers, each 
of whom must successively support all the comers of it 
Forty steps taken with this mortal burden are believed to 
expiate forty sins, and the proudest Moslem will dismount 
from his steed, and assist in this carriage, from what mo- 
tive will easily be seen. Great despatch is used in the 
procession, the bearers hurrying along as quickly as 
possible, according to the mandate of Mahomet, who said, 

* If he is good, hurry on, that he may the sooner enter 
Paradise ; if he is evil, deliver yourselves of your burden 
as soon as possible.' On reaching the place of sepulture, 
the body \a immediatelv consigned to the earth, the £bux 
being turned towards Mecca, while the Imaum cries aloud, 

* In Uie name of God, and according to the religion of tiie 
prophet of God,' when the company disperses, no one 
manifesting the least emotion of feeling ; for it is strictly 
eigoined by the law that the will of God shall be acquiesced 
in without a murmur. The law forbids the erection of 
monuments to the memory of the deceased ; but the strong 
natural desire of perpetuating the recollection of those who 
have been honoured and beloved is stronger than sompto- 
ary enactments, and so little tombs are built, and the vir- 
tues of the departed are chronicled in letters thereon. The 
sultans, and members of the imperial fiunily, haTe had 
chapels built over their tombs, in which shdks and dervishes 
are maintained to pray their souls out of purgatory — the 
Sunnites, a Mahomedan sect, believing in that intermediate 
state, as do the Roman Catholics. The covering of the bier 
is generally of embroidered cloth, and, if the relatives can 
purchase it, is part of the covering of the Holy House at 
Mecca, which is annually renewed, the old one being sold 
to devotees. The service for martyrs differs in some re- 
spects from the common formula, for they are believed to 
pass immediately into Paradise. The blood which covers 
them at death, and the clothes which are dyed with tite 
same rod tide, are reckoned sufficient for their purification, 
although their pelisses, cotton-garments, boots, and arms, 
must be removed at burial. Persons who were murdered, 
or who were taken suddenly away by plague, or other- 
wise, were considered to be martyrs of an ii^erior degree, 
and were also interred in the manner of such. Infidels 
are excluded from all participation in the ftmerals of the 
^fiuthfiil,' nor, according to Mr Colebrooke, can they be 
buried in the Mussulmans' cemetery. 

The rites of the Hindoos are most laborious and bordeo- 
some. A Sudra in his last agonies is either laid upon a 
bed of cusa-grass, in the house or out of it; but this is a 
privilege accorded to no person of any other trib^ who 
must be taken to the open air. When yet expiring, pro- 
pitiatory alms should be given in his name, his heid 
smeared and sprinkled with ci&y and water from the 
Ganges ; a sacred stone should be placed near his body, 
and passages from the Yedas should be repeated in his 
ear, while the fresh leaves of the basil are scattered over 
his head. The corpse is then washed, perftuned, decked 
with flowers and some gem or other ; pieces of gold are 
placed in each ear, nostril, and eye, and a piece of coral 
in the mouth ; a cloth, peifkmied with fragrant oil, is then 
thrown over the body, no matter of what condition. Fire 
and fi}od are carried before the corpse in an unbaked 
earthen vessel, which, supported by the nearest relatives, 
is conveyed to some holy, secluded spot in the greenwoods, 
or by the quiet waters. A Sudra is carried through the 
southern gate of his town, a Brahmin through the western ; 
one of military caste through the northern, and a mer^ 
chant through the eastern. Those bearing the corpse pass 
all inhabited places on the road clandestinely, if possible, 
and, when arrived at the pile, place the corpse with its 
head to the south. The relatives bathe in their clothes, 
and then mark off a spot for consecration, upon which they 
erect the pile. The foce of the corpse is turned towards < 
the north, a cloth is thrown over it, and a relation, holding 
his right hand towards it, walks thrice round the pile, re- i 
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peating the benediotion — 'May the gods, with flaming • 
mouths, burn this corpse ! ' He then drops apon his left knee, I 
after shifting the sacrificial cord to his right shoulder, and 
applies fire near the head, saying ceitain words, while the 
priest cries, * Fure, thou wast lighted by him ; may he there- 
fore be reproduced from thee, that he may attain the region 
of (bestial bliss.' A child under two years of age is inteired, 
and a Hindoo who dies abroad is burned in efi^gy. After 
the body is consumed, all who have touched either it or 
the pile walk round the latter, keeping their left hand to- 
wards it, and carefully averting their eyes from the fire. 
They then walk towards the river, and bathe according to 
their sonority. When in the water, they perform several 
ceremonies, supposed to consummate piuification, such as 
sdrring the water with the ring-fineer of the left hand, and 
throwing up some water towards the south with the same 
finger of the right hand. They then quit the water, put on 
dry garments, and, sitting down on the grass, calmly, and 
withoot any apparent feeling of sorrow, repeat some apho- 
risms regarding man's ftiigility, If tiie corpse has been 
bnroed during the day, an altar is raised by the nearest 
relative at night, and if the burning has been at night, the 
same is raised during the day, at a pUce of worship, or by a 
river, and there is offered upon it to the deceased a rice 
cake, fruits, honey, milk, butter, and sugar; and then 
fiowers, raisins, a Ughted lamp, and betel leaves are placed 
upon tiie cake, and then the kinsman presents woollen 
yam, and ai| earthen vessel full of tila and water. In the 
eTeningi earthen vessels, containing milk and water, of 
which the deceased is invited to partake, are suspended 
before the door; and this must be repeated every even- 
ing duriQg the period of mourning. Various other most 
piSrticular and trifling observances occupy the relations of 
a deceased person, during the prescribed period of mourn- 
ing, which it would be teoious to describe. At their termi- 
nadoD, however, the bones or ashes are gathered, which 
ceremony is preceded by a most solemn oblation of food 
to the departed. After feeding the Brahmins who are 
assembled, the next of kin, dressed in clean raiment^ ap- 
proaches the pile, with eight vessels, containing flowers 
and roots, all of which he presents to Siva, and other 
fimcied deities. Tl^e bones are then interred with much 
oeremonyi and stones, a tree, a pond, or stake, marks the 
spot Finally, however, the ashes are exhumed, and cast 
into Uie Ganges. After the first series of rites follows a 
second, and then a third, rendering the whole formula one 
of MunM and protracted toil. 

We come now to a part of their ftmeral customs that has 
engaged the earnest attention, and brought upon the bar- 
barous enactors of it the reprobation of Europeans, that is, 
the system of immolating widows upon the pile with a de- 
ceased husband* It is curious to trace the origin of cus- 
toms, and our readers will perhaps be astonished to know 
that this one sprung fi*om the dread of husbands more 
than the devotion of wives. Amongst the Thracians this 
custom prevailed of immolating wives ; and the relicts of a 
warrior often had serious disputes regarding this high 
mortal honour. The suffrages of relations, however, 
settied the dispute, and then the lucky victim was sacri- 
ficed upon her husband's tomb amidst the plaudits of the 
mnltitude. In India, anciently, marriages were contracted 
by young people, without either the consent or the know- 
ledge of their parents, and often when they were extremelv 
yoothftil and could not form the least conception of eacn 
other's dispositions. Subsequent disgust often led to the 
sacrifice of tiie husband, through the agency of some of the 
many poisonous herbs that abounded in the country ; and 
fts a protection fh)m this practice, it was enacted that the 
widow should perish on the pile that consumed the dead 
hnsband; this was soon considered to be a duty of the 
wife mstead of a punishment, and the custom yet prevails 
amongst the Hindoos, although it is gradually sinking be- 
fore tiie light of Christianity. The duties of the widow, be- 
fore immolation, are particularly specified, and a devoted 
Sati woman will not neglect any of them. Having first 
bathed, she dresses in two clean garments, and holding 
out some cusa grass, sips water from the palm of her 



hand. Having tila and cusa in her hands, she looks to- 
wards the north and east, while the Brahmin or officiating 
priest mutters the mystic word one. She then bows and 
begins a declaration of the reasons that induce her to die, 
which are iJl founded upon love and duty, and the hopes 
of immortal felicity. She then calls upon the guardians of 
the eight regions of the world, < sun, moon, air, fire, aether, 
earth, and water, my own soul, day, night, and twilight, 
and thou conscience bear witness I follow my husband's 
corpse on the funeral pile.' She then walks three times 
round the pile, while the Brahmins utter an adjuration, 
after which she mutters the mystical word rumaJit and 
then ascends the mass of timber. Here she performs some 
ceremony, while the nearest of kin applies the torch. 
There b no receding tcom immolation after the ceremony 
has commenced, for the relations consider it a dreadful 
disgi^boe for the widow to do so, and would compel her to 
die did she manifest any inclination to forego this horrid 
holocaust. Butter and wood are thrown upon the heap 
by the bystanders, who believe that they earn eternal 
merit from such acts. Between the years 1815 and 1824, 
the enormous number of 69Q7 widows so perished. The 
British government, in their occupancy of India, have done 
no more to abolish this revolting practice than to cause to 
be published several regulations which the Hindoos have 
never obeyed ; for there is nothing of which the Indians 
are so jealous of as interference with their national re- 
ligion. 

In Coromandel, the revolting custom of interring the 
widow with the husband prevails, the bystanders throw- 
ing earth i^pon the two bodies, and dancmg and shouting 
round them until they suppose the woman to have been 
stifled. In Old Cidabar, Uie horrid custom of sacrificing 
the slaves and wives of chiefe or kings yet prevails, and is 
carried out to as fearftil an extent as amongst the ancient 
Scythians. The recent death of Eyamba, a prince of Old 
Calabar, was the occasion of one of those sad and cruel 
butcheries which our intrepid missionaries are too often 
doomed to witness, but which, with God's blessing, they 
will yet see abolished. 

The decent and solemn interment of the departed we 
consider to be a Christian grace and duty, and surely it is 
no vain or sinfol act to phut sweet fhigrant flowers upon 
the tur^ beneath which reposes the ashes of those we 
loved, who will yet rise and ascend to heaven like the 
balmy exhalations of the dew-sprent thyme and sweet- 
brier. Ah, holy thoughts are often bom of death, cold 
hearts melted by its stroke, and distant ones drawn to- 
gether over a new-nuuie grave ! The season of death is a 
season of soul-communion that grief and resignation digni- 
fies and purifies ; but surely there cannot be a season more 
unfit for pomp and formality, those conventional hypo- 
crisies wMoh cover up the heart and smother its hoUer 
throbbings with a sup^cial robe of falsehood. Simplicity 
is the test of sincerity in all things, so that vain expensive 
oblations at funerals are essentiaUy distressing to survivors, 
and they cannot affect the dead. There are many other 
customs, which were prevalent amongst diverse tribes, 
which are too numerous to mention ; but in the history of 
every country few ceremonials occupied more of the atten- 
tion of mankind ; and when we reflect that death has been 
the great climax and my^ry of active existence to all 
speculative humanity, we cannot wonder that many super- 
stitious customs have been created to celebrate an event 
which, from intuition, even the most savage nations felt 
to be an event of translation and not of amuhilation. 

THE OLD NEWSPAPER 

BT BICHABD OLDMAKSNEW. 
CAMPBELL. 

Campbell has been justly designated, 'the poet of 
Nature/ Let us look at him as described by the Very 
Rev. Principal Macfarlane, of the College of Glasgow, at 
a public meeting held in honour of him, and at which he 
was present, while he was Lord Rector of said University. 
< Ton all know/ said Mr Macfarlane to those whom he ad- 
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dressed — 'you all know that our illustrious guest is a 
native of Glasgow ; that here he was educated ; that 
here he first poured out his soul in song, and breathed 
forth the first accents of his enchanting poetry. With his 
well-earned fame we feel ourselves associated : and well 
it becomes us to hail his re-appearance in his native city 
with the pure unmixed tribute of respect for his g^eat 
talents, and admiration of his poetic genius. That ad- 
miration is co-extensive with the language he has culti- 
vated, co-extensive with the wide range of English litera- 
ture, and unalloyed by any contradictory or debasing 
feeling. No pass^e in his works offends the eye of 
purity; none can diagnst the most fastidious delicacy; 
none that any reader would, for a moment, wish to be 
blotted out. The feeling of admiration which we now in- 
dulge in is most gratifying; but it is mingled with one 
still more delightful — the effusions of gratitud^. On 
this last feeling he has a most powerful claim. It is the 
triumph of the true poet that he recalls to us those deep 
emotions which we hare experienced without being able 
to clothe them in adequate expressions ; that he invests 
them with the glowing colours of his own imagination ; 
that, flowing from him, they become thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn ;' and consequently that, in 
presenting to us sentiments and language of which we re- 
cognise at once the truth and energy, be furnishes us with 
additional means of expressing our feelings, and even adds 
to those feelings additional warmth and interest. How 
does every one who has felt the pangs of parting dwell 
on the solemnly pathetic farewell of the banished man to 
his daughter ! How sadly does the bosom of the patriot 
beat over the downfall of Sarmatia's hero ! Who that has 
tasted the sweets of domestic bliss can ever forget the 
lonely repose, the tranquillity of affection, which encircles 
the abode of Gertrude P What soul of excursive fancy and 
pensive musing but has melted at the sad, bewildering 
tale of 'O'Connor's lone and lovely child P' Oh! lives 
there a son of Britain whose heart has not leaped, as at 
the trumpet's sound, to hail the meteor flag of England, 
and glory in the renown of her mariners P How deeply 
then are we indebted to one who has contributed so largely 
to augment a most valuable class of our purest and most 
enraptured enjoyments! Yet we owe still more to our 
distinguished countryman. We owe to his presence, and 
his kind acceptance of our invitation, the pleasure of this 
day's meeting. Each of us has had his day-dreams — his 
happy moments of bright illusion, in which his fancy 
soared above the dull realities of life, and roamed in fields 
of visionary bliss. As we advance in years, the crushing 
and wasting pressure of earthly engagements, the Inces- 
sant toils of this hard-working world, render such mo* 
ments in indulgence, if they visit us at all, few and far 
between. But when we meet on such a day as this, these 
gay visions must return in all their greenness and fresh- 
ness ; the atmosphere of poetry is breathed around us ; we 
rise for a time above the anxious cares, the dull routine 
of every-day occupations, and revel in a luxury of enjoy- 
ment purely intellectual and imaginative.' 

While, from the above remarks, something of the poet 
Campbell may be learned, and a desire excited to know 
more of him, admirable was the reply which he returned 
to the compliments so frankly heaped upon him. ' The 
thought,' said he, ' has frequently crossed my mind since 
I came among yon, and I have before expressed it, that 
if my guardian spirit had appeared to me in early life, 
and put into my hand a blank book wherein to write my 
future history, though many of the circumstances arising 
from the faults of ray fate I should have gladly amended, 
yet, in coming to the present time, I could not have be- 
spoken any chapter of events more justly gratifying, or 
any reality more shaped on the image of ideal felicity, 
than the reception I haee met with in my native Glasgow. 
I vow to you that I would scarcely exchange the conscious- 
ness of your disposition to exaggerate my merit for the 
cold triumph of believing myself independent of it. For 
who could wish the brethren of his own household not to 
be calculators of hit character and talents P Tokens of 



fraternal cordiality could my born brothers have bestoved 
beyond what you have now shown P Every circumstance, 
therefore, which hushes the more selfish vein of vanity in 
my breast, only deeppus the calm and holy sabbath of m? 
social affections on this occasion. Yes, my friends, this 
jubilee era of my existence has been religiously solem- 
nised by many touching associations. I have laid my htnd 
on the heads of the grandchildren of those who laid their 
hand on my youngling head — who gave me fruit from 
their gardens when I was a child, and books from thdr 
libraries when I was a boy, and their blessing when I d^ 
parted, a young man to seek my fortune in the world. 
And when I shall have been gathered to my fathers, it 
will be no mean record of my existence to tell that, in 
this reputable city, not consanguinity and friendship alone 
have met me, but that worth, and public respectability, 
and genius, and learning, and talenta, have sent their 
representatives to bid me welcome. Gentlemea, I canoot 
use guarded or cautious expressions whilst my breast if 
brimful of emotions ; I speak only what I feel In assuring 
you that there are not on the face of this earth those who 
could be tho substitutes of your presence, or excite in mj 
mind the pride and gratification that now visit it. When 
I look round on this assembly, within a bow shot of the 
spot where I was born, within the hearing of our native 
bells that make me forget the present in thinking of de- 
parted time — recognising among you brother-like kin,dred 
and kindred-like friends — seeing on all sides my well- 
wishers, and seeing their meeting academic as well a^ciric, 
by its including the principal and heads of our alma maUr^ 
I use nothing of hyperbole, in farther declaring that, bf 
this day and its connected events, I have been more 
blessed than I could have been by the acqubition of enor- 
mous opulence. What would it have been to me to hire 
returned to you with equipage, and outriders, and grooms, 
besmeared with gold, if you had cast on me the cold gaze 
of alienation, compared to my being thus welcomed by the 
extended arms of your hospitality P ' 

vox AND BURKB. 

No event in the life of Mr Fox was the source of sQeh 
constant regret to him as the loss of Mr Burke's friend- 
ship ; and, even after their political separation, it would 
have given him great pleasure for them to have remained 
on terms of private intimacy. But Burke, who seemed 
to love extremes, whenever Mr Fox's wishes were men- 
tioned, positively declared that nothing should induce 
him to hold any communication with that great statesman 
again, unless he would publicly abandon the principles he 
then supported. Insulting as Kuch a proposition was, 
Mr Fox's affection for the author of it was never dimi- 
nished ; and, when Mr Burke was in his last illness, 
Mr Fox, anxious for a reconciliation, wrote to Mrs Burke, 
informing her that he should pass through Beacon's Field 
in a day or two, and would, if permitted, call to see Mr 
Burke. Mrs Burke acknowledged the receipt of Mr 
Fox's letter, and said she had mentioned the subject of 
it to Mr Burke, who had desired her to reply that, ^'n^ 
or dying^ he would never swerve from the declaration he 
bad made. 

BYRON. 

Of this poet, numerous and lengthened descriptive re- 
ferences of a biographical nature might be selected from 
old newspapers — all of them characteristic. But 1 shall 
content myself with a description which be is represented 
to have himself given of one part of his history, and 
close this section with the letting down of life's curtain 
upon him. 'His address,' it is said, 'was the most 
courteous and affable, perhaps, ever seen ; his manners, 
when in good humour, and desirous of being well with his 
guest, were winning — fascinating in the extreme, and, 
though bland, still spirited, and with an air of frankness 
and generosity — qualities in which he certainly was not 
deficient. He was open to a fault — a characteristic pro- 
bably the result of bis fearlessness and independence of 
the world ; but so open was he, that his friends were 
obliged to live upon their guard with him. He was the 
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worst person in the world to confide a secret to ; and if 
any charge against any person was mentioned to him, it 
vBs probably the first communication he made to the 
person in question. His vanity was excessive — unless it 
may with greater propriety be called by a softer name ; 
t milder term, and perhaps a juster, would be, his love 
of fame. He was exorbitantly desirous of being the sole 
object of interest ; whether in the circle in which he was 
\mugf or in the wider sphere of the world, he could bear 
DO rival ; he coald not tolerate the person who attracted 
more attention than himself; he instantly became ani- 
mated with a bitter jealousy, and hated, for the time, 
every greater or more celebrated man than himself. It 
was dangerous for his friends to rise in the world ; if they 
TiJned their own fame more than hb friendship, he hated 
them. It cannot be said that he was vain of any talent, 
accomplishment, or other quality in particular ; it was 
neither more nor less than a morbid and voracious appe- 
tite for fame, admiration, and public applause ; propor- 
tiooably he dreaded the public censure ; and though, from 
irritation and spite, and sometimes through design, he 
acted in some respects as if he despised the opinion of the 
world, no man was ever more alive to it.' ' He hated 
scandal and tittle-tattle — loved the manly straightforward 
coarse ; he would harbour no doubts, and never live with 
another with suspicions in his bosom^out came the ac- 
cusation, and he called upon the individual to stand clear, 
or be ashamed of himself. He detested a lie — nothing 
enraged him so much as a lie ; he was by temper and 
education excessively irritable, and a lie completely im- 
chained him — his indignation knew no bounds. He had 
considerable tact in detecting untruth — he would smell it 
out almost instinctively ; he avoided the timid driveller, 
and generally chose his companions among the lovers and 
practisers of sincerity and candour. At times he was ex- 
clusively given to drinking. In his passage from Genoa 
to Cephalonia, he spent the principal part of the time in 
drinking with the captain of the vessel. He could bear 
an immense qnantity of liquor without intoxication, and 
was by no means particular either in the nature or in the 
order of the fluids he imbibed. He was by no means a 
drinker constantly, or, in other words, a drunkard, and 
could indeed be as abstemious as any body ; but « hen his 
passion blew that way, he drank, as he did everything 
else, to excess. He was very difficult to live with. He 
was capricious, full of humours, apt to be offended, and 
wilful. When Mr Hobhouse and he travelled in Greece, 
they were generally a mile asunder ; and though some of 
his friends lived with him of and on a long time, it was 
not without serious trials of temper, patience, and affec- 
tion. In travelling, he was an odd mixture of indolence 
and ictivity ; it was scarcely possible to get him away 
from a place under six months, and very difficult to keep 
bim longer. The deformity of his foot constantly preyed 
Dpon his mind and soured his temper. With respect to 
Lady Byron, her image appeared to be rooted in his mind. 
She had wounded his pride by having refused his first 
offer of marriage, and by having resisted all his efforts to 
compel her again to yield to his dominion. Had Lady 
Byron been submissive — could she have stooped to be- 
come a caressing slave — she might have governed her 
lord and master. But no ; she had a mind too great, and 
vas too much of an Englishwoman to bow so low. These 
contrarieties set Lord Byron's heart on fire, roused all 
his paMions, gave birth, no doubt, to many of hissublimest 
thoughts, and impelled him impetuously forward in his 
Big-sag career. Most persons assume a virtuous character ; 
bis ambition, on the contrary, was to make the world 
imagine that he was a sort of Satan, His mind was like 
a volcano, full of fire and wealth, sometimes calm, often 
dazzling and playful, but ever threatening. It ran swift 
as the Ughtning from one subject to another, and occa- 
sionally burst forth in passionate throes of intellect, 
nearly allied to madness.' Colonel Leicester Stanhope, 
who distinguished himself by his exertions in the cause 
of Grecian liberty, and whose words have been just now 
partly quoted, states that. Lord Byron's apartments being 



immediately above his own, 'he sometimes heard him in 
the dead of night, and was frequently startled from his 
sleep by the thunders of his voice, either raging with 
anger or roaring with laughter, rousing friends, servants, 
and, indeed, all the inmates of the dwelling, from their 
repose. He was dreadfully alarmed at the idea of going 
mad, which he predicted would be his sad destiny.' 

* There was one act,' said Byron to Captain Medwin re- 
lative to Lady Byron, * there was one act of which I might 
justlv have complained, and which was unworthy of any 
one out such a confidant (as Mrs Charlmont, whom he 
considered to have poisoned her mind) ; I allude to the 
breaking open of my writing-desk. A book was found 
in it that did not do much credit to my taste in literature, 
and some letters. The use that was made of the latter 
was most unjustifiable.' 

On one occasion, also, according to his conversations 
with Captain Medwin, when he had shut himself up in a dark 
street in London, that he might bring out some piece of 
authorship, and had refused to see any one till it was 
finished, he was surprised when two individuals— a doctor 
and a lawyer — almost forced themselves into his room, 
being employed by interested persons to provide proofs of 
his insanity. This certainly was calculated to fire his 
bosom with indignation. But still it may be said, and 
certainly not without cause, why did not the erratic bard 
honour with his presence his own home for such a purpose P 

' You ask,' said he to Captain Medwin, * if Lady Byron 
was ever in love with me. I have answered that ques- 
tion already : No ! I was the fashion when she first came 
out. I had the character of being a great rake, and was 
a great dandy — both of which young ladies like. She 
married me from vanity and the hope of reclaiming and 
fixing me. She was a spoiled child, and naturally of a 
jealous disposition ; and this was increased by the infer- 
nal machinations of those in her confidence. She was 
easily made the dupe of the designing, and thought her 
knowledge of mankind infallible. She wrote pages on pages 
about my character, but it was as unlike as possible.' 

One evening he declined all general conversation or 
amusement with Captain Medwin, without assigning any 
reason — hardly spoke a word; and it was evident that 
something weighed heavily on his mind. ' There was a 
sacredness,' says the captain, * in his melancholy, that I 
dared not interrupt. At length he said, * This is Ada's 
(his daughter's) birth-day, and might have been the hap- 
piest day of my life. As it is' . He stopped, seem- 

mgly ashamed of having betrayed his feelings. He tried 
in vain to rally his feelings by turning the conversation, 
but ho created a laugh in which he could not join, and 
soon relapsed into his former reverie.' 

His death was most melancholy, and on his part most un- 
expected — probably unprepared for. His illness, accord- 
ing to the statement of Fletcher, who had been his ser- 
vant during more than twenty years, began with some- 
thing like a slow fever. He had been out riding ; got 
wet ; a cold which had been hanging about him more or 
less for a considerable time previously was increased ; 
complained of pains in his bones and headache ; but still 
went out next day. His illness increased ; could sleep 
none, and eat as little; medical men were sent for — who 
thought there was no danger, and hoped all would be 
well with him in a few days ; continued to get worse. 
' They tell me,' said his lordship,' that it is only a com- 
mon cold, which I have had a thousand times,' and ex- 
pressed the idea that the nature of his disease was not 
understood. He lived during eight days with scarcely 
any food ; was bled : blood of a most inflamed appear- 
ance; still considered out of danger; was again bled 
twice on the same day ; fainting fits followed. Again and 
again he said to his servant, *I cannot sleep, and you 
well know I have not been able to sleep for more than a 
week ; ' and he added, * I know that a man can only be a 
certain time without sleep, and then he must go mad, 
without any one being able to save him.' Some short 
time afterwards he said, M now begin to think I am 
seriously ill ; ' and, lest he should be * taken off suddenly,' 
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gave some directions to be observed after his decease. 
* You will be provided for,* he said to his servant. *0b, 
my poor child ! my dear Ada ! My God, could I but have 
seen her ! — Give her my blessing ; and my dear sister 
Augusta and her children; and you will go to Lady 

Byron and say Tell her everything — ^you are fViends 

with her ! ' His lordship appeared to be greatly affected 
at this moment His voice failed him; he could only 
repeat a few words at a time, such as, * My wife t my 
child ! my sister ! You know aU — ^you must say all — ^you 
know my wishes.' The last words he sud were, ' I must 
sleep now.* * When I saw my master,' said the servant 
after Lord Byron's death — * when I saw my master open 
his eyes and then shut them, but without showing any 
symptom of pain, or moving hand or foot, I exclaimed, * I 
fear hb lordship is gone ! The doctors felt his pulse, 
and said, * You are right— he is gone !" 



PARK'S SONGS.* 

This handsome Uttle volume is another contribution from 
a Glasgow bard to that numerous &mily of minors which 
preserve to Scotland her name of * land of song and story.' 
Mr Park, if he has not evidenced the highest poetio talent 
in this work, has shown wonderftil industry and versa- 
tility ; and if his ideality is not so chaste as we could 
wish, it is at least vigorous and prolific. A rash, robust 
intellect is observable in all his songs. He is a very poetic 
pugilist — at one moment dashing at some absurdity or 
other with hard satire and knocking it down as effectually 
as he can ; at the next he is a gladiator, waving a lyrical 
sword, and rattling on a shield. He is now meltingly dis- 
coursing in the mellifluous language of love, and now 
acting a species of advertising buffoonery, in string- 
ing together, in incongruous rhyme, the names of bool^ 
He is flying with the roe4eer over the hills and glens of 
his native land — soaring with the eagle that flashes its 
dark wing in the fkce of the sun — or bounding with the 
bold fisherman over the sea, in his light tiny bark. Ode, 
epigram, lyric, dramatic poetry, or Ossianic magnilo- 
quence, are all served up by this versatile son of the 
muses, in a somewhat unequal, but, at the same time, 
ample manner. We think Mr Park a little deficient in 
the suaviter in modo. Enthusiasm is an essential element 
of poetry, and this, it is easy to be seen, Mr Park has no 
lack of; but a &8tidious taste is also indispensable to the 
man who wishes to deck his brow with Parnassian laurels, 
and to the acquirement of this our poet seems to pay little 
regard. Burns, whom Mr Park vrill acknowledge to be no 
mean authority, was most carefyil in the arrangement of 
his syllables, and his lyrics are now as much models of 
fine diction as they are of glowing fiuicy and fervid feeling. 
We do not adnure this poet's vehement war-spirit We 
are almost sick of hearing about war and its so-called 
' glories; ' and therefore trust soon to see Mr Park strike 
the harp to lays of a more gentle and peaceful character 
than he sometimes indulges in. Many of his pieces were 
public property long ago — living in Uie memories of the 
lovers of song, and permeating t]m)ugh society in beautiftd 
tuneful harmonies. The following is a sweet little 

* SONG POE OHILDB£N. 
< Hark ! the Sabbath-bells are pealing, 

Sweetly on the silent air, ' 
To the Christian heart rerealing 

Pleasures onalloy'd with care. 
Happy, happy, happy morning ! 
O how dear to as yon are ! 
Sweeter sing the birds this morning ; 

Brighter shines the san above. 
Flowers appear still more adorning 

Every bower and every grove. 
Happy, happy, happy morning ! 
All is beauty, all is love ! 
Let us, then, in heart uniting, 

Uail this ever-blessed day, 
"Which all nature doth delight in — 

Let us to our Maker pray. 
Happy, happy, happy morning I 
Blessed be the Lord for aye '. ' 



• Songs by Andebw Park. Glasgow : Thomas Murray. 



The subjoined extract is also very fine in sentiineiit and 
execution. 

* THE SECRET. 
' A secret is a latent thing. 

Hid in the wreathes of an ooean^shell; 
Which neither peasant, seer, nor king, 

Are able, in their might, to tell. 
A brilliant gem that trembles far 

Within the caverns of the deep; 
A radiant, yet mysterious star, 

And whJoh too few are apt to keep. 
A secret is a maiden's vow, 

Made when no listening ear is nigh ; 
Bright as a gem on virgin brow ; 

Pure as the lustre of ner eye. 
A little trembling, fluttering thing. 

That lies oonceal'd in virtue's breast, 
And often spreads its weary wing, 

Impatient to be all expreaa'd. 
A secret is a modest thing, 

Which all apparent show doth shun ; 
Deep in the soul it has its spring. 

And dies if known to more than one. 
A sigh may prove its dwelling near ; 

A look may charm it from the heart; 
It may illume a falling tear; 

But these do not the theme impart* 

Another and we have done with the extracts whicb please 
us most, though perhaps they may not illustrate the hap- 
piest phases of Mr Park's mind. 

* BUTH. — A SAOBKD BONO. 
* Entreat me not to leave thee. 

Nor to return from following thee ; 
The thought, alas ! doth grieve me. 

For where should I so happy be T 
ril go where'er thou goeat. 

However hard thy fate should be ! 
And any grief thou knowest, 

I shall a sharer be with thee ! 
Thy people also shall be mine — 

Thy home shall be my loved abode ; 
1*11 worship at thy sainted shrine ; 

Thy Ood shall also be my God! ' 
And where thou diest I shall die. 

And there shall I be buried too ; 
If aught but death part thee and I, 

May worse than death the act pursue I 
Entreat me not to leave thee. 

Nor to return from following thee ; 
The thought doth wildly grieve me, 

For where should I so happy be ?' 

In humorous writing our author is very happv. The 
quaint^ dry drollery of his country finds no bad Tehicle 
in his muse, although wit, we must confess, does not at all 
become him. Our Scottish capacities are not attuned to 
wit — ^we are not airy enough for it ; there is about us too 
much of that solidity whioh Profiossor Johnson, by a care- 
tal analysis, has proved to reside in oatmeaL We cannot 
get above drollery ; and even that is something requinng 
an effort, our forte being humour. Mr Park's homoroos 
pieces, when his subject and vehicle are Scottish, are Tiiry 
excellent; but in trying to skirmish with an Irishman in 
the matter of vrit, a Scotchman is putting himaelf in the 
way of being scotched. We had rather, then, for his own 
sake, that he had not written his * Irish Beggar.' There 
are some things, besides, too sacred to be sported with, or 
made the subjects of jest and sarcastic animadversion. A 
dead man's conscientious deeds are of this number, and , 
Scotchmen have hardly an excuse iSor the indulgence of 
such humours. Mr Park, if he were trying, oovld write 
pretty good imitations of several of the poets. The Ana- 
chreonetic lightness of Moore, the swelling lyrics of Ganip- 
bell, the vehement poetic bursts of Scott, and the songs of 
our own era, seem to be familiar to him. 

To those whose capacities have not yet gained mastery 
over the higher conceptions of poetic genius, this volume 
will be a welcome tribute. There is great sweetness per- 
vading many of the pieces which it contains, and not the 
worst compositions in it are the complimentary letter of 
Charles Dickens to the author, and his own very excellent 
prefkce. We know that Mr Park, if spared, vrill write 
many more poems; we hope they will be sustained try 
the spirit of love, in a broad, universal sense ; and in thk 
way will he honour * ScoUa, land of song and story,' 
whioh he loves so welL 
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ANCHORITISM. 

JUnkinis when we look to its indiyidual members, is full 
of oontradictioiis. Designed for sooialexistenoe, and gifted 
with instincts which in that life alone can find their end and 
their enjoyment, man, nevertheless, has in all ages shown 
hiioself to be at the mercy of a stray gust to driye him from 
his proper sphere. Let but the breath of malignity blow 
apoQ Mm, or the doud of adversity cover him, in bitter- 
ness or in hopelessness he will seek to hide himself firom 
his fellows; he will turn from the scene where there are 
hands and hearts ready to lift him fh>m his despondency, 
tnd demand his lost happiness from the barren solitude. 
AIs8 ! the heart makes its own happiness, and he leaves 
its best aids behind. But what meets he in the solitude ? 
Qneit too, can live in the desert At best, the loneliness, 
perb^ grandeur, of the scene awes down the memory of 
Ids sorrow : but a thousand instincts and passions are 
whhin him, which find no vent in solitude, and which not 
to ffnisfy is pain. These, then, must be rooted out Say 
he SQOoeeds : what then ? He came to find happiness, and 
be only shuts out pain — to quench one sorrow, he closes a 
tboQsuid springs of pleasure. 

For man to withdraw himself from the world is in many 
respects unnatural — is in many respects to nullify the 
instincts which his Maker has given him to sweeten life. 
It is to repress that yearning for love which is so deeply 
fanplanted in some natures as to form the mainspring of 
Mtion, the chief source of enjoyment; and which, in its 
dne regulation, tends greatly to promote our moral welfare, 
and m its prudent gratification constitutes our highest 
earthly happiness. It is to deny ourselves the beneficial 
infinence of good example, and to remove us fh>m many 
tn encouragement to good, and firom the kind and sustain- 
ing sympa^y of fHendship, when struggling with the 
many truls of our earthly lot Blany have adopted an- 
cboritism to withdraw themselves from * the evil that is in 
the world.' This is unsound reasoning. An anchorite 
The shuns all society, can unquestionably shun a part 
He to whom the ties of blood are as nothing, to whom the 
scraps of the desert yield all that he desires, may truly be 
able to avoid the company of those whose presence he deems 
hurtfoL But again, he takes this step fh>m a deep con- 
icioQsness of the proneness to evil in his own heart How 
&re8 be, then, in seclusion ? External incitements to virtue 
tnd vice being withdrawn, the good and evil tendencies of 
his nature will develop themselves in their natural pro- 
portions. He has already declared the predominance of 
evil in the heart of fkllen man ; consequently evil, unless 
eoonteracted, will be more present with him than good. 
He rejected the aids to virtue furnished by the counsel, ex- 
ample, and kind encouragement of good men in the world : 
vhat exists in solitude to supply their place ? — So much 
(or himself alone. But no one is made to live wholly to 
himself; man is designed to benefit his fellows, physically 
and morally, as far as he has power. How does the re- 
close discharge this important end of his being? To con- 
fer physical benefits, he makes no pretension ; in regard to 
the moral benefit of his example, be hides his light imder 
a bushel 

Some very learned and pious men have adopted anchori- 
tism, in order, by subduing all carnal passions, by morti- 
fying the body by penance and fksting, to exalt the men- 
tal facnlties to a loftier height than naturally they can 
«t»in; and, by shutting out all worldly interests, to de- 
tote thdr whole thoughts to God and divine things. Much 
of the previous reasoning would equally apply to this case ; 
bat in r^rd to it, we will only make two remarks. We 
would suggest, in answer to the second motive here men- 
twued— Would it not be more suitable for man to remain 
in the sphere of life for which bis all-wise Maker designed 
him, Umn to think to render his worship more acceptable 
bj following after an opposite device of his own ? In regard 
to fasting, we not only think its tendency in many respects 
good, bat we consider it might be beneficially adopted in 
many cases in ordinary life. Viewed in the light of an 
expiatory penance, it is nothing; but its occasional observ- 



ance Ivould not only strengthen habits of self denial, but 
also leave reason more unclouded, and the mind fr-eer from 
the influence of the passions. But when the anchorite 
trusts to attain preternatural exaltation of spirit through 
an excess of penance, of fasting, and of vigil, he leans upon 
a broken, reed ; for when man seeks to raise himself above 
his nature, he too often sinks below it 

Is anchoritism, then, unmixedly bad — bad at all times 
and in all circumstances ? No. There have been times in 
the world's history in which external events, and the spirit 
of the age, have imparted to anchoritism a virtue and effi- 
cacy not inherent in it Such a combination of circum- 
stances can only occur at long intervals — possibly may 
never occur again. No new gospel has still to appear on 
earth, and, yet in its cradle, struggle with the unbridled 
passions of a polluted world. But in any case, the ex- 
ample of the anchorite is ever to be regarded with distrust : 
he who embraces it for earthly happiness grasps a cloud — 
he who clings to it as to his soul's safety, may find himself 
the dupe of Satan's craftiest wile — he may be taking to 
his bosom a shape of helk In that era of miracles and 
marvels, the first three centuries firom the advent of the 
Messiah, there appeared one Simon Stylites — t. e., the 
column-stander — who, from religioner motives, subjected 
himself with strange energy to this unnatural penance. 
Is he held up by the fathers as a model for imitation ? On 
the contrary, lus conduct seems to have been permitted 
only upon some extraordinary special grounds. Paganism 
has exhibited thousands of self-torturing devotees — the re- 
ligion of Christ but om. 

The leading classes of anchorites which history presents 
to us have chiefly had their origin in religious fanaticism, 
in mingled religion and p^hilosophy, and in u devotion of 
self to the exaltation of religion. Religion, when duly felt, 
is the most powerful impeller to action of which human 
nature is susceptible ; and here, accordingly, we find it en- 
tering as an important element into every form of anchori- 
tism — a system of all others the most repugnant to man's 
nature, and some of the shapes of which, we make bold to 
say, no other motive could have induced man to adopt, or 
could have sustained him in their endurance. There is a 
fourth form of anchoritism, which springs more trom disap- 
pointment and consequent misanthropy ; but it is the least 
important of all, and arises trom a pettier source. It is 
a phase of individual minds, not of classes : it is ever- 
varying in spirit, in form, and in degree : its description 
would be a series of anecdotes, and we have but scant room 
for generalisation. 

The earliest instances of solitary life occur among the old 
Hindoos; and among that imaginative and sensitive race 
it assumed the most singular and appalling form of any 
recorded in history. It was not solitary life — it was soli- 
tary torture. It had its source in their religious belief. 
They believed that the soul was an emanation from the 
Beity, and that its transmigration after death through 
different forms of inferior hfy was necessary to its purifi- 
cation from the sins done in the flesh. This transmigra- 
tion was ever a painful idea to the Hindoo mind, and, if 
posdble, to avoid it was the highest aim of their religion. 
The only way to attain this end, they conffldered, was by 
concentrating all the energies of the mind upon the thought 
of the Deity, by which means the soul became disengaged 
from its fleshly fetters,* and in some mysterious mangier, 
losing its individuality, became merged in the divine essence 
from which it had originally emanated. From this belief 
sprang the sect of the Yogis— if sect it may be c^ed—in 
which each individual acted according to his own impulse, 
and independent of the others. Withdrawing into the 
wilderness, they there strove to work out the soul's emanci- 
pation by the most fearfUl struggle with the flesh that ever 
man engaged in. Despite our increased knowledge of the 
wondrous flexibility of the human fr-ame, and of the mighty 
powers that slumber concealed within it— especially the 
phenomena of trance, which modem science is now be- 
ginning to unfold — any description of the Yogis' penance 
would fail to gain credence, if the facts were not so com- 
mon, and the witnesses so numerous and unimpeachable. 
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that scepticism would be even a greater marvel than tbe&cts 
themselves. Yogism existed in India from the earliest 
times, and its hermits attracted the notice of the Greeks in 
Alexander's army, who styled them Gymnosophists, from 
the nudity generally adopted by them. In thu state they 
would sit sometimes for years in a single spot, in a state 
of abstraction firom all the impressions and notions of sense, 
and suspension of all outwai^ and in part even of inward 
life, effected by the energy of a will tenaciously fixed and 
concentrated upon one point — ^the thought of the Deity. 
The Indian poet, Oalidas, who flourished two thousand 
years ago, gives the following graphic and most impres- 
sive picture <^ one of these strange human phenomena. 
Indra's charioteer, in pointing out his way to King Dush- 
manta, says — * A little beyond the grove, where you see a 
pious Yogi, motionless as a pollturd, holding his thick 
bushy hur, and fixing his eyes on the solar orb. Mark — 
his body is hi^ covered with a white ant's edifice of raised 
clay ; tibe skin of a snake si^plies the place of his sacei^ 
dotal thread, and part of it girds his loins; a number of 
knotty plants encxrole and wound his neck ; and surround- 
ing birds' nests almost conceal his shoulders.' * Extraordi- 
nary and even fearftd as this picture is, it must not be re- 
garded as a creation of the fimoy, or even as an exaggera- 
tion of poetry. Many of these singular beings are still to 
be met with in various parti of India, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the regular resorts of pilgrims, such as 
the stupendous rook-temples of Ellora, whither myriads of 
Hindoos repair from «rery quarter of the country. Even 
in recent times the severity of their penance has but little if 
at all decreased. In the beginning of last century, beneath 
the sacred banian trees at Surate, were seen several of these 
fsmatics, ' who actually endured penances so terrible, that 
they will seem fabulous to the reader, and impossible of exe- 
cution without the aid of a demon. Some were suspended 
under the armpits by a cord attached to a tree, the feet 
merely touching the ground, and the rest of the body quite 
bent. They continue in this posture for several years, 
without altering their position ni^t or day. Others hold 
their arms straight up, so that in time callosities form under 
the armpits, and prevent their being lowered; others are 
seated, and only hold up their hands, without ever moving ; 
some stand on one foot ; and others are stretched on the 
ground, with thdr arms under their bead, as if listening. 
In short, one sees here such extraordinary postures, that 
he has difficulty in believing his eyes, and not thmlrfng it 
all a delusion. They remain all the year round, exposed 
to the rains, to the sunbeams, and to &e stings of musqui- 
toes and oUier insects, without driving them o£f. Their 
hair becomes extremely long, as also tSdr nails. At this 
place there were other fiuiuira, who had the care of fiseding 
them.' t 

In no other country do we find examples of endurance 
at all comparable to those <^the Hindoos. Their will seems 
indomitable; it compels the body to things most repug- 
nant to its passions — and all this with a calmness and com- 
posure which to the stranger appears msensibility. Among 
the Yogis this energy of will was ever subservient to the 
dictates of religion ; and some twenty centuries ago, when 
India was more thinly populated, and the country more in 
a state of nature — when refinement was less common, and 
fhnaticism even more highly prised than now — the penances 
of these recluses seem, if possible, still more terrible. In 
the forest, in the desert, amid the mined temples of their 
ancient gods — alone, voiceless, motionless, passionless firom 
excess of suffering— -day by day they gaze with undimmed 
eye upon the dauling sun, and the stars by night find 
them ever the same ; tiie dew fiiUs, and they do not fever; 
reason totters, and they do not waver ; life is outraged, 
and they do not die. Appalled by such a picture, the 
mind doubts in the &ce of the clearest testimony : it is 
Orom its impotenoy to concave or to explain the phenome- 
non. In this * magical intellectual self-exaltation,' as 
Schlegel says, the excessive concentration of the mind 
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upon one thought may induce not merely a figuratlTe but 
a real intellectual self-annihilation — reason totter on her 
throne, and fanaticism end in madness. Hodi is i(ie pe- 
nance of the Yogis-— calling forth our admiratiop l^ the 
enwgy of the £elf-mar<o^rdom— exciting our pi^ £bc Ue 
ignorance from which it springs, and the vaiutjr vod tbf6 
agony in which it results. 

The next form of anchoritism which wo shall xuntiee is 
one which existed among the Mussulmans of the luiiUk and 
tenth centuries. This was Soufism. It proceeded iMsHber 
from religion nor firom philosophy, yet both these fi^nmtdg 
mingled in it It was a rule of life adopted by a kiod cf 
monastic soot, and it counted among its members sonwe ti 
the Arabian school of philosophy. A singular resembUuktt 
exists between it and Yogism. In its originatiiig ides. It 
is the same; in its aim, it is partially different; is tte 
form, it is infinitely milder. Like the Yogi, the Soufi be- 
lieved that the soul was an emanation from the Dettgr; 
like him, too» he believed that by ibeting and prajper, And 
solitude, it could rise to the knowledge of truths vhieh 
comnum humanity was incapable of conceiving ; and tk^ 
by its enture oonoentration on the thought of God, U lost 
its individual consciousness and became absorbed m jts 
divine source. This last stage among the Soufis vas cailled 
the ' ecstasy.' This state was only transitory, and mppm- 
rently could not be counted upon at all times — ao waaA 
depended upon the fiirvourable physical condition ^ H^ 
Soufi, and on the tranquillity of tl^ pAsaions and pim^ at 
the desires. Some of the more daring of the aeot» ^lov- 
ever, maintained that in their case the soul was m>t DMsra^ 
brought into transient connection with the Divine Esseoee, 
but that it remained so permanently, absorbed as it voe 
in the Godhead. But by the wiser and better part of the 
Soufis this was regarded as blaaphemy. * From the we^ 
first,' says one of their number, * the Soufis have sncli a^ 
tonishing revelations that they are enabled while waking 
to see visions of angels and the souls of the prophets ; U^y 
hear their voices, and reoeive their favours. Aflerwivrds : 
a transport exalts them beyond the mere peroeptUm si' 
forms, to a degree which exceeds all expression, and ooq- ! 
oeraing which we cannot speak without employing Ian- . 
guage that would seem blasphemous.' * This is the lan- 
guage of one of the most distinguished and the inoet 
moderate of the sect — the celebrated philosopher Algamiy 
the Arabian Descartes. He had been educated undsra 
Soufi, and subsequently distinguished himself so hi^ihlj as 
to be chosen professor of theology at Bagdad. Souifisa 
was the goal to which his philosophy brought him; bi^y 
in this, iSuit fiiith, though mixed with error, saved bin at 
last firom the cold scepticism embraced by the greaJb plii- 
losophers of the past age, whose route was similar. AiUr 
studying the doctrines of every sect of philosonhers, aid 
still finding no sure solution of the doubts that oeset kirn, 
he last of all turned his attention to Soufism, to see if by 
the supernatural ecstasy, he might attain to that c^tain^ 
of knowledge which was denied to the ordinary powers af 
the souL He came to the conclusion that he could. But 
he long d^yed the execution of his resolve ; the t^ of 
funily, and the praises of the public who thronged to beikr 
Ms lectures, induced him to put off from day to day. At 
last, one morning he was about to commence his leotore, 
his tongue was palsied — he was dumb. This seemed to 
him a divine punishment of his procrastination, and it 
preyed so much upon his spirits that the physioians de- 
clared that if he did not shake off the despondency his £fB 
would be the forfeit He now no longer hesitated, and 
after distributing his wealth he retired into the desartfi of 
Syria, among whose solitudes, l^ fasting and prayor, he 
strove to fit himself for experiencing the exaltation of the 
eestacy. He was at length successful; but he preserves g 
silence as to the higher portions of hia experience, as of il 
things not lawful to be divulged to common ears. Algaiall, 
as appears fh>m his writings and the course whidi his jki- 
losophy took, was possessed of great good sense and m^ 
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deration of thought He was pious, and duly venerated 
the Deicjr ; and the great aim of bis studies was to establish 
a harmony between religion and philosophy. After two 
mrs qpent in retirement, he again emerged into the world. 
He seems never to have been fitted for the heart-deadening 
lift of the ascetic recluse; and the apology he makes for 
abandoning it, namely, the interests of his fiimily, though 
all-powerful to human nature in general, is powerless 
against the rigid anchorite. 

The third and hist form of anohoritism to which we 
shan allude is to Christians the most interesting of all. It 
is thai adopted by the early fathers, wIm), to keep them- 
selves free from the corruptions of a profligate age, and to 
give a pattern of ftith in action to the lifeless world of 
paganism, retired to the caves and solitude of the desert 
Of these the most remarkable were the anchorites of the 
Thebaiis or Upper Egypt No more impressive scene could 
bare been chosen for their seclusion. The haunt of the 
Togi was indeed a desert, because no man dwelt there ; 
but it was a wilderness of luxuriance — a desert where nar 
tore unseal robed herself in beauty--a * solitary place' 
made musical by the singing of birds, and where the 
shadow of the feathery palm found a mirror in the waters 
of the wandering streamlet Turn fl*om this to gaxe on the 
stem solitudes of fS^pet Egypt Grandeur is there, and 
desolatioQ. The place awes by ito very stillness, by its 
sterifity. Huge rw^ks rear their bare masses above a waste 
of sand, and Uaxe in the seorehing sun-rays wiUi a glare 
that DO eye can stand. There is no life near, and around 
spreads the immensity of the desert Here and there are 
ruins of temples, of tombs, of immense necropolises — 
quarries exhausted of porphyry, and become vast caverns. 
Such was the scene in which the eariy Christians sought 
obHrion of the w(U>ld. What a strange spectade, thiee 
soUtudee peopled by religious enthusiasm ! * Say if the 
imagination conceives anything more impressive than that 
mute adoration of Ood in the sil^ice and immensity of the 
doert: God everywhere, God always, without temples, 
vithout rites; God contemplated in a meditation which 
lasts all life, without interruption, without weariness, 
without satiety; incredible austerities, prodigious fasts, 
endless vigils—the flesh subdued in its passions — nay, 
even in its wants.'* Such was the spectacle presorted to 
the pagan world ; such was the contrast they exhibited to 
Toluptaoos Rome : we shall afterwards inquire if i^were 
Ubourlost. 

Among the fathers of ^e desert, St Antony was the 
iBost celebrated ; he was their founder and their leader, 
and the influence of his example was so powerful, that at 
hia death the number of recluses of both sexes, in the mo- 
oastoies of Upper Egypt, amounted to seventy-six thousand. 
ETery one has heard how St Antony was tempted, and in 
how many differelit forms. But what are these temptations 
"f St Antony ? Are they really appar^ons of the evil 
spirit? Or are they only the thoughts which disturbed the 
'treast of the saint, and to which his excited imagination 
gave body and shape? Wh^ St Antony renounced his 
Uly and his patrimony, in order to become anchorite, 
the deril, it is said, tempted him first by regret at parting 
with his sister and with his fortune. St Antony is young, 
ardent; the devil tempts him with voluptuous visions ; — he 
tempts him also by ibar. St Antony, alone in his grotto, 
i(»i it of a sudden Ml of wild beasts and venomous rep- 
tiles—lions, tigers, dragons, serpents, fierce bulls — and iw 
thasT fiecm ready to spring upon him. This kind of temp- 
tation belongs to the class of fears that beset children ; 
bat it sprung naturally from the kind of lifo led by these 
uehorites. Alone in the recesses of a grotto, itself lost 
and alone amid the vast deserts, what wonder that their 
spirit quailed at times, and that they felt those iuYoluntary 
terrors, the offspring of solitude and of night t Once the 
s>nl was shaken by fear, solitude would become insup- 
portable, and the recluse return to the worid. This, they 
was what the devil aimed at 
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This overheated fancy, this unnerving of the mind, is a 
necessary consequence, an inseparable evil, of the solitary 
life. St Antony, in effect, never doubts that the regiets 
for his fiunily, the voluptuous visions, the terrors of the 
solitude and the night, are all the work of the evil spirit 
Wont to wrestle with the powers of hell, he makes a dis- 
course to his brethren to t^ich them the wiles and artifices 
of the demons.* In it he observes that the demons accom- 
modate their apparitions to the thoughts they find in us ; 
but he never doubts for a moment the reality of these ap- 
paritions as external existences. The devil is ever near : 
he hears St Antony, but he cannot prevent him from speak- 
ing. * He threatens to dry up the sea, and take the earth 
in his hand as a bird's nest — and he cannot hinder your 
pious exercises ; he cannot even hinder me fh)m speaking 
against him.' In another place he says : * The devils as- 
sist at our meetings ; they hear us, and will go tell through 
the earth what we have been saying against them.' The 
thing is ckttr : St Antony with the devil peoples and ani- 
mates the desert : it is ne longer an immensity void and 
sterile— it is a vast battlfr^eld with the powers of evil. 

Was all this austerity and seclusion, it may be asked, 
of any servioe to Christianity? In the circumstances of 
the times, we consider that it was. Let us look to the 
then state of the Roman world. Imperial Rome, still mis- 
tress of the world, was enamoured and enslaved by that 
strange and excessive voluptuousness in whose arms she 
finished her decline. The flesh reigned there supreme. In 
the desert, the flesh was contemned and trodden under 
foot The austerities of the anchorites were not super- 
fluous: nothing less would have sufficed to expiate the 
sensuality of £e voluptuaries of Italy — to overcome its 
contagious power--to impart to the world a higher and a 
nobl^ aim. 

In another respect the example of the hermit fitthers did 
service to the infont church. In the second and third cen- 
turies, the Roman world — in this respect too closely re- 
sembled by our own— displayed great knowledge and 
ability; it reasoned, it delMted with exquisite skill and 
subtlety. But it created nothing. All its systems, po- 
litical and religious — ^all its conceptions — all its works, 
were stamped with the sign of abortion. As long as speak- 
ing or writing sufficed, they flourished ; when the moment 
for action came, they fell to the ground. Look at the im- 
potence of their Stoic philosophers to effect anything — at 
the powerlessness of the religious systems then attempted 
to be introduced — at the creed and false miracles of Apol- 
lonius of Thyanes — the worship of the Persian sim-god 
Mithras, and of the Egyptian Isis. For a brief season they 
dazzled as novelties, and then died out The age was de- 
ficient in character; and it is from character that action 
springs— BOt firom intellect Double your intelligence and 
your knowledge, and you will still effect nothing, if there 
is not character — that is to say, the force that acts and 
creates. Whence came in the Roman world this want of 
action and of diaracter? From want of fkith. To act 
is to risk; and for one to risk, he must believe. Rome, 
believing nothinj^ risked nothing; what> then, could it 
create? 

It was in this effete Roman world that Christianity ap- 
peared; and from the first it marked its character — it 
acted. Not only had it apostles and learned men ; but it 
had martyrs. Eier alongside of the intelligence which 
persuades by words, is to be seen the action which per- 
suades by example. It was St Antony and his disciples 
who kept up this action in the church, and by this they 
did it most important servioe. The sacrifice of fortune 
and of life to a religion is a bad argument to a philosopher ; 
but to the people it is eveirthing. Among the recluses of 
the Thebaiis, they saw faith developed in action, and en- 
nobled by self-devotion, and they yielded to its ascendency. 

An event soon occurred which showed the utility of the 
pious austerities of the desert, and the influ^ice of the 
anchorites over the minds of the people. St Athanasius 
entered the lists with the Arian heretics : he disputed with 
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earnestness and ability, but scepticism alone seemed likely | 
to be the issue of the contest A religion which has no- | 
thing to oppose to heresies but discussion will soon be 
ruined. St Athanasius felt his need of better support, and ' 
it was to the recluses of the desert that he turned for aid. 
Quitting their grottoes and their austerities, seTeral of 
these hermits, with St Antony at their head, came to Alex- 
andria to exhort the people to orthodoxy ; and the people, 
tired of endless speaking and discussion, at once flocked in 
crowds to see and to hear these men of action, these new 
martyrs of Christianity. And such was the influence of 
these monks orer the people, that before the Arian judges, 
sent to Alexandria by orders of the emperor, -ventured to 
try an orthodox rebel, they used to forbid the recluses to 
enter the hall of trial, and sometimes eren ordered them 
to quit the city. To St Antony especially the people 
listened with a mysterious respect, as to a man inspired of 
God. * Every one wished to see him : the Gentiles them- 
selves, and their priests, went to the house where he lived, 
saying, ' Let us see this man of God.' Many of the Gen- 
tiles wished to touch his garments, believing that it would 
bring them good fortune.' * Amidst all this excitement, 
St Antony was untroubled — he had the calmness and the 
oonfidence of men of action : when he addressed the multi- 
tude, no emotion of joy or of sadness broke the serenity of 
his countenance. The object of his mission accomplished, 
he made haste to return to the desert with his brethren. 
* Fishes,' he said, * die when brought on land, and monks 
become enervated when they remain too long in the cities : 
let us return to our mountains.' Thither they returned to 
resume their austerities. But the noise of the affairs of 
the age followed him even to his solitude : the emperors, 
who knew the great influence of this anchorite, wrote to 
him with their own hand. Then, despite their renuncia- 
tion of the world, the monks of the desert were moved with 
pride. A letter from the emperor was a great event, an 
especial honour; but St Antony was unmoved: * Do not 
wonder,' he said, * that the emperor writes to us — he is 
but a man. Wonder rather at the condescension of God, 
who has written the law which we ought to follow, and 
who has sent us it by his only Son.' 

Such was the calm decided character of the founder of the 
anchoritism of the Thebais, and such was the important ser- 
vice which he and Ms followers rendered to our religion in 
one of its earliest and most imminent perils. Nor need we 
be surprised at the ascendency of these men of action in an 
age wholly given to dispute. See in our own day, when a 
man has, not written or spoken, but done something great, 
— gained a battle, performed a perilous journey, fhced some 
extraordinary dangers — see how popular admiration is 
fixed upon him, how crowds run to see him ; — so great is 
the influence of action ! so great is its ascendency over the 
mind! This is quite natural in an age of words and 
theories : action is for it something strange and new which 
surprises it, which impresses it, which makes it nm to see 
the wonderful man who acts, and who makes his will be 
ever followed by an effect. 

While thus doing fall justice to the merits of these early 
Christian anchorites, and adequately appreciating their 
influence on the age in which they lived, we would in con- 
clusion consider for a moment the effect of the solitary life 
upon themselves. It will scarcely be doubted that in their 
case anchoritism necessarily assumed the form of all others 
most likely to prove beneficial. Its professors were men whose 
religion had stood the test of suffering and of temptation ; 
they latterly became so numerous, even when scattered over 
the wastes of Upper Egypt, as to a certain extent to pre- 
serve among them many of the advantages of social life ; 
and moreover, the interest which the perils of the time 
naturally excited in them for their co-religionists in the 
world, and their constant prayers to God in their behalf 
warded off the insensibility, the deadening influence on 
the heart, which seclusion is so apt to produce. Everything 
was propitious to the favourable development of anchorit- 
ism : yet how many extravagances, how much that is gro- 
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tesque, do we not find in these vrise and good men. The 
account of the temptations of St Antony in many resperti 
resembles a book of wonders for a child ; an indiferai 
casual reader would regard it as a barefiioed attempt to 
impose on his credulity. Yet we know that the mirrels 
it contains were but the offspring of an over-excited hocj 
— of a body weakened by fi^isting and vigil, and of ami ' 
at times unhinged by the involuntary terrors of eoHtiide 
and of night Apart, then, from many oonsidenttioitt 
even more cogent, can that state of existence be beiic!6oial 
under which the boldest spirit quails and the strong 
reason is shaken? or can that mode of life be pronwtiit 
of true religion and of pure worship, where the mind sea 
through a distorted medium, and the soul is a ^rey \» 
imaginary terrors ? 



GREGORY'S GONG. 

TOLL THS THmTEEMTH. 

Whin Gregory arrived at his tent, he found M'Allan kad 
marched before daybreak for the outpost village in fttot 
of the camp, to take a share in the day-duties of proteotim 
the works already constructed ; but it being dark, and iiii 
party keeping more to the right, the friends had mined 
meeting. At the trenches the first parallel was finiihed, 
and terminated in a breaching-battery for eighne 
pounders. The guns had been lodged during the nighty 
but the battery was as yet unmanned with «rtiUei7HM% 
or supplied with a magazine. Into this battery an offioei; 
with a party of sepoys, was detached. At the eotraaoeflf 
the trenches, M* Allan and another ofifioer were stationed 
to support that in advance, if necessary. Betwixt the 
battery and the glacis of the fort was a level plaia of 
waste-land, cov^^d with high spear-grass. As every m«B 
of the besiegers at the post during the day was under 
cover, there was nothing to draw the fire of the fort upon 
the works, and all was still, under the calm, hot, ud 
cloudless sky of an Indian noon. Another scene, however; 
presented itself to the besieged, where the battlemeoti 
overlooked the plain on the opposite and uninvested fide 
of the fort, and hid fh)m the view of the British camp and 
outposts. A body of armed native troops was seen fron 
the walls advancing towards the castle, under the distil* 
guishing banner of Zubber Khan ; and on a nearer ap* 
proach, a son of the zemeendar, a youth of about eigfateo, 
was seen at its head. The gate leading into the oountiy ob 
that side was accordingly opened, and the band admitted. 
Having arrived at the wicket of the citadel, or inner i<o% 
his father's residence, the young soldier, leaving his men 
outside, entered it alone. His father was sitting in durbar 
with his ofi^cers. On the youth's entrance, his sire betrayed 
signs of high displeasure, drew his fingers through his noble 
black beard, then twisted his moustache^ rapidly and al- 
ternately, and in an angry tone demanded of his son— 
who was a youthfal image of his own noble self— wbal 
brought him there. ' How came you, sir, to leave your 
post as commander in the fortalice of Zorghurry ?' 

The youth calmly folded his arms across his breast, and 
replied, *■ Because there is as yet nothing to do there, and 
at such a time I do not like to be doing nothing. When 
it comes to its turn to be besieged, I hope to show that 1 
will do my duty in defending it ; but as the exkemy seems 
to have no immediate intention of attacking it, I thougbt 
I might as well see if I could be of any service here, in de- 
fending the place of my birth and my boyhood.' 

* Your duty at present,' said the lather, sternly, * is to 
obey orders. Return imiOBdiately to your post ; when we 
are so far reduced as to require the aid of a boy, we will 
send for you.' 

' A boy I Yes, a boy, if you will have it so, but that boy 
is the son of Zubber Khan. My only reply to your cutting 
taunt is, show me where these Feringhees are making 
their approaches.' 

* And what would you do ?' 

* Drive them from their position !' 

The father could stand no longer a parent's feelings; be 
laughed away a tear that attempted to lise in his eye, and 
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exelaimed, ' Shabash, my boy ! but that would be of no 
ultimate aTail. I thank you for your gallant offer of ser- 
vice, I admire your spirit, but must decline your brave 
profposal. Return to your post, and signalise yourself 
when a fitting opportunity oeours.' 

The son was silent ; his folded arms dropped by his side, 
be fixed his eyes, fbr a moment fondly but brightly kindled, 
on bis fiUher, then bending low his turbaned head, he first 
touched the floor with his hand, and, raising it slowly to 
his bent fi^rehead, said, in a submissive but firm tone, 
^ Salsam.' The next moment be proudly resumed the high 
beuittgof a soldier, turned on lus heel, and disappeared. 
Before descending from the citadel, he desired one of the 
offioera on the waU to point out the enemy's approaches, 
and then, joining his men, proceeded through the gate he 
had entered, into the open plain ; but, instead of marching 
m the direction of his post, due norUi, he kept along the 
gkcts of the castle, in earnest conversation with his fol- 
lowers. Wheeling round the western angle, he entered 
with his train the jungle of concealing r^ds which con- 
nected the fort with the British battery. The movement, 
though hid from the besiegers, was seen from the wall, and 
instantly communicated to the zemeendar. * Mad, rash, 
brave boy,' said Zubber Khan, repairing to the battle- 
ments, and gazing on his son, distinctly seen fax below 
leading on Us men, * there he goes to his early and cer- 
t«un destruction!' All eyes were now bent in anxious 
gaze, from the waHs, upon the advance of their chiefs young 
son, while Zubber Khan ordered all the guns on that side 
of the forteess to be laid fbr the advanced post of the Bri- 
tisb, to support the daring sortie. 

Rfeanwhile, all was unsuspidon and silence at the bat- 
tery tad trenches. The ofiScer and his men in tiie former 
were squatted behind its bulwarks, and the sentry, who 
kept a look-out in fr<mt through the embrazure, was un- 
able to give any notice of the concealed approach of the 
foe^ which moved with the silence and stealth of the tiger. 
With a bound, sudden as the first lightning-flash ftom a 
Bummer cloud, the son of Zubber Khan, armed with sword 
and shield, bore the sentry to the earth, and in a moment 
the battery was in possession' of himself and followers. 
This sodden and unexpected assault was seen by M'Alhm 
sod his companion, and greeted by a tremendous cheer 
that bmvt from the crowded walls of the fort M'Allan, 
who, besides his small regulation-rapier, carried alwajrs 
his Higfahmd broadsword with him into the field, made the 
plains of India resound with the exulting cry of * Clay- 
Diore!' and the two ofiScers, like stag-hounds vying in the 
chase at the death, were seen sweeping along the open 
plwn towards the captured battery, followed by their s^ 
poys, amidst a heavy fire from the fort, which was re- 
turned by a shower of shells from a howitser-battery at 
the Tiflftge post Breast to breast the two officers entered 
the battery. The young Hindoo hero marked out M*Allan 
u his antagonist, and, with his shield and sabre raised, 
ftdTanced to meet him. The Highlander boonded at him 
like a mountain-deer, and with one irresistible thrust sent 
his broadsword through the Hindoo shield, as if it had 
l>een pasteboard, disabling the wearer's arm, and laying 
' him prostrate at his mercy. The fell of the chief was in- 
stantly followed by a charge of sepoy bayonets, which 
drofe the assailants from the battery. M'Allan was much 
8tnick with the appearance of his youthfril foe, and said, 
' Who are you ? ' * You deserve to know— I am the son of 
Zabber Khan.' * You are more — ^you are a noble fellow 
by nature. Rise, and follow your brave routed soldiers ; 
Md ftcU your sire, with my salaam, that if you have been 
<''^«TBatcbed, it was by one older in arms, and sprung from 
» race as renowned in song as your own Roostam Khan. 
1 only ask the shield from your disabled arm, to hang up 
m the hall of my fethers, a memorial of this day's meeting ; 
wcept, in return, the claymore that pierced it, as a token 
of friendly remembrance.* The exchange was made, a 
friendly grasp of the hands given, and the young warrior 
disappeared in the cover, on his return to the fort 

The gallant expbit was soon circulated through the 
Britidi camp. The officers of M*Allan's regiment had as- 



sembled round the mess-table in the evening, and were 
loud in their praises of their brave brother-officer, who, 
being relieved from his duty, now entered the mess-tent, 
when ' Hurrah for M* Allan ! ' brought the blush into his 
manly fece. Gregory was deeply affected. He rose from 
his seat, and, unable to speak, grasped his finend fondly 
by the hand. The major also rose, as he passed his chair, 
and heartily wished him joy of his fresh laurels. * Come 
along, shipmate,' said Broadsides, as M'AUan reached the 
fiirther end of the table, where a place had been reserved 
for him on the right hand of the colonel ; * come away, my 
lad. Thanks for the honour you have done our corps to- 
day ; and I hope, now that the battle has been fought and 
won, and you still above board, you will send adrift all 
your drefuning imaginations.' — *In this little skirmish,' 
said M'Allan, with a smile, * I saw no Ensign Gregory by 
my side. But enough of that' 

The approaches continued to be carried on against 
Zubberghur, and breaching was conuuenced in one of the 
curtains. 

When not on duty, M^Allan and Gregory spent much 
of their time together. In the course of conversation, 
M'AUan informed his friend that his ancestors had pos- 
sessed extensive domains in the Highlands, but, having 
taken part in the attempts to restore the Stuart dynasty 
to the throne, their estates had been confiscated. < My 
fether,' contmued M*Allan, * who was too young to be a 
rebel, as they were called, served long and figdthlully under 
the house of Hanover, and, on retiring in his old age, en- 
deavoured to get the forfeited lands and castle restored to 
him as the ri^tful heir, but I have lately heard from him 
that all hopes were lost, and that, abjuring his name and 
the Highlands, he had retired to the Lowlands of Scotland 
with his only daughter. I was in hopes I might live to 
redeem our ancient halls and hills, but that hope is now, 
I fear, for ever over.' 

The day appointed for the storming arrived, and the hour 
was fixed for noon. Gregory having equipped himself for 
the field, and finding he had a few minutes to spare, pro- 
ceeded to his captain's tent 

M'Allan had just taken down a claymore, which he 
held in his left hand. Placing his right on a small pocket- 
bible that lay on the table— the parting gift of an affec- 
tionate mother, blessed by her prayers, and bedewed with 
her tears — he said, ' I hope tha^ andd all the darkness of 
this pagan land, I have in some degree kept the faith, and, 
amid many disadvantages, to some extent fought the good 
fight One battle more for my country, and then the un- 
filing wreath. But there is the bugle-calL When next 
the trumpet sounds for me, you, Gregory, will be again by 
my side. May our short-lived but pleasing friendship on 
eiulh be then renewed, and for ever!' The friends em- 
braced in silence, and then hastened to their posts on 
parade. 

*With ball and cartridge, prime, and load!' shouted 
Broadsides. There is some^ing truly thrilling in the word, 
heard for the first time, and in the ring of the returning 
ramrods, that announces all is ready for the work of death. 
Broadsides' battalion was ordered to form part of a force 
that was to make a diversion by attacking an outwork, or 
fortified garden (which had been entrusted, as a reward 
for his bravery, to the son of Zubber Khan), situated on 
the opposite side of the fort to the one breached. The 
march upon that outwork was through a ruined village to 
the right, half way between the camp and fort As soon 
as the force in column defiled through it upon the open 
plain, the enemy's cannon opened upon it Sometimes 
the balls fell short, and thea bounded over the ranks — 
sometimes too high, and went at once over the bayonets, 
on which occasions they were hailed with mock salutations 
of merriment by the gallant sepoys — sometimes they fell 
with destructive sweep among the files. Having arrived 
within a thousand yards of the enemy's embattlement, the 
column halted, and wheeled into line. At that moment, 
M'Allan, in passing Gregory, hastily puHed a ribbon and 
locket from his neck, and said, * Take care of that — the 
last gift of a beloved sister.' Gregory cast one short 
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ibiee on the likeness, and there saw, uneonscionsly smil- 
i; on the death-devoting field, the charms that hid cap- 
(Rated his lonely heart He thrust the miniature under 
is breastplate, next that heart, for protection, and moved 
i, at the brave order, ' Advance,' amid a tumult of inde- 
nbable feelings. 

At a hundred yards from the walls, the enemy's breast- 
Ork was instantly lined with soldiers, who started up 
ith their matchlocks. 'Olaymore!' once more was 
iiouted by M 'Allan, as he rushed to the centre of his 
ompany to IcAd it on. This brought him dose in con- 
ict with Gregory. The line of matchlocks was levelled, 
nd a volley fired. M*Allan and Gregory were both struck, 
^he gallant Highlander, shot through the head, fell back 
ead into Gregory's arms. The latter was saved by his 
Teastplate, the blow shattering the miniature to atoms. 
Aying his fHend on the ground, Gregory now stood on the 
erge of the ditch. The British detachment had opened its 
tre, and all was one spirit-stirring roll of musketry. The 
lative spies in the British pay had been bribed by the ene- 
oy, and betrayed them to believe that the ditch was insig- 
dficant, and, in consequence, the scaling ladders had be^ 
educed to a length that rendered them useless. After 
itanding long under a destructive fire, the party was 
>bliged to retire, having had every fifUi man killed or 
mounded. M* Allan's body was borne to his tent 

Splendid as had been the British victories on the plains 
)f India, fort-taking was not quite oxxt forts in tiiose days. 
Simultaneous with the assault on the fortified garden, the 
3rave army had moved to the storm of the fortress, and 
section after section dashed gallantly into the ditch; but 
the breach in the walls was found quite impracticable, 
ind against this the moat determined bravery was un- 
availing. After suflfering severely, the troops were re- 
sailed. 

In the dusk of the evening Gregory came to take a last 
look at his lamented friend. As he gased in sadness and 
tears, a native entered the tent> and unfblding a rich cash- 
mere shawl, embroidered with gold, spread it in solemn 
silence over the body,«and then said, * I am commissioned 
fo pay this mark of respect to your fHend, by the son of 
Zubber Khan.' He then made a low salaam and with- 
drew. 

Gregory resolved to watch Ibron^ the night beside 
the remains of his friend, and took his seat on a chair at 
the opposite side of the tent, facing the oouch where the 
body lay. A flood of moonlight streamed into the chamber 
of death and fell fbll en the bier. Overoome with grief 
and fatigue, Gregory at last sunk into a slumber, but the 
scene continued the same to his sleeping senses. As he 
gazed on the illumined gcrgeous shroud, a well-known 
female form, beauHftil and ethereal as the pure light 
through which it moved, gliding in, stood with her hands 
olasp^ in agony over her brother, and, struggling with 
her grief exclaimed, * Farewell, best and bravest of bro- 
thers ! You have fiillen in the midst of your fiune, and no 
bard to record your deeds. I saw thy spirit borne on the 
cloud through the skies of our native land. Biine will not 
Linger long behind. Farewell, fbr ever, on earth ! Soon 
may we meet * in the pleasant fields of our rest ! ' Last of 
our race, fisirewell!' As she turned to retire, Gregory, 
3pell-bound by his sleep, strove in vain to rise, and in vain 
his bursting heart strove for utterance. The departing 
\Ialvina looked in tenderness and pity upon him, and 
sadly said — * It may not be. Thanks are all I haive to 
t>e8tow. Friend of my brother, fi&rewell ! The silence be- 
twixt us is broken — and again it is silence for ever !' The 
«tem peal of the morning gun dispersed the distracting 
jret delighting vision of the night, and Gregory was re- 
stored to the reality of sorrow. 

There is always something impressive in a soldier's 
\meral ; but there was something oppressively mournful 
nrhen, at sunrise, the biers of eight officers, with union- 
lags for their palls, emerging slowly from different quar- 
:ers, assembled in fh)nt of the camp, and then moved on 
with military honours to rest in their feme * on a fer dis- 
tant shore.' Over the colour^pall of one of the biers was 



seen a rich embroidered shawl, mingling with a plaid of 
chequered tartan, and surmounted by a Highland broad- 
sword and Hindoo shield. The devoted sepoys of M'Aliaii's 
company, casting aside all religious prejudices of caste, 
insisted on carrying the body to its reeting-plao& In tbe 
chief mourner was seen a veteran saUor-soIdier, bending 
beneath years and grief, supported by his sornncing 
officers ; while, better than scattered votive garlands, the 
path of M^Alliua to the tomb was hallowed by the tears of 
affection and regret 

Zubber Khan, with a bravery that would have graced 
a just cause, had now obtained the wreath for his turban 
for which alone he fought — the victory which he keoily 
coveted ; and, carrying with him what he conceived li^ 
honour, under cloud dT nighty he silently withdrew with 
his feUowers, making the British welcome to the batUred 
fortress — a stem monument of his indomitable courage; 
and when the next morning dawned, the army was Ijing 
before a mass of vacant ruins. 

Tibby observed that, after this toll, Gregory passed 
sorrowAilIy by her, as he left his room for his walk ; and 
it was long ere the sound of the gong was heard agiin. 



LITERARY NOTABILIA. 

The literary wars of former days were fluently oarned 
on with a personal animosity which would bow bo con- 
sidered disgraceAiL The ac(ndental or ignorant mjslakes, 
and even the personal defects of an opponent were held up 
to ridicule, while his name was distorted or di s t u e mb ered^ 
that it might beoome the vehicle of some ^lastly attempt 
at a pun. In the controversy between the learned 
Augustus Pfeiffer and Peter Poiretus, a mystical religioo* 
ist, the latter had stated that, the sun of orthodoxy bekig 
in danger <^ an eclipse, the university of Hddelberg, ia 
imitation of the Chinese on such aa occasion, had sent 
forth a drumming and trumpeting array of dhrinea with 
the great Pf^er (pq>er) at thdr head, to fHgfaten away 
the monster that was devouring their son. Pf^iflfer, in 
reply, after correcting the spelling and grammar of hie 
antagonist, alludes indignantly to the play upon his tunne, 
and fiercely declares that, before he has done with bin, be 
will be able to say* 'I have j9^Me{ unto thee, and thou hast 
not danced.' Notwithstanding his wrath at Pdretos'strffliog 
with his name, however, he cannot conclude the parag;raph 
in which he reproves it without a pitifhl attempt to pobK 
out the analogy between Poiretus and poirette, a Httk 
pear, of which the merit is nearly equal to the ezee«d 
It is amusing to observe that, in Uie classified index ti 
authors at the end of his works, while one is pointed out 
as Historicus, and another as Exegeticus, to poor Poir^as's 
name the terrible letter is affixed that brands him as 
Fanatlcus. 

Another example of extreme virulence was disf^jed in 
the celebrated dispute between Milton and Moras, named 
the * SahnanuB controversy,' firom the nam du guerre as- 
sumed by Moras. The continental writer attacked MiHoa 
and his principles in a work called * Defensio Regia* (De- 
fence of Kings), in which he reproaches our great poet ts 
* being but a pony piece of man ; an homuneulos, a dwarf 
deprived of the human figure, a bloodless being, composed 
of nothing but skin and bone ; a contemptible peda^goe, 
fit only to flog his boys,' &c., &c To all this nonsense 
Milton thought it necessary to ftirnish a formal refhtation : 
and accordingly, with as much anxiety that he sboold 
stand well with posterity on account of the comeliness of 
his person as he has displayed in doing justice to fads great 
literary powers, he seriously proceeds to remark that * h«^ 
does not think any one ever considered him as unbeauti- 
All ; that his size rather approaches mediocrity than the 
diminutive; that his fiioe, nx fVom being pale, emaciated, 
and wrinkled, was sufficiently omlitable tonim; fbrtboogi 
he had passed his fortieth year, he was in all other re> 
spects ten years younger;' and very patheticaUy he adds, 
< that even his eyes, blind as they are, are unblcmiAod ia 
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their appearance ; in this instance alone, and much agtunst 
my inclination, I am a deceiver T 

Morus next compares Milton to a hangman, his disorder- 
ed Tisioo to the blindness of his soul, and vomits forth his 
venom. When ftGlton first proposed to answer Salmasius, 
he had lost the use of one of his eyes, and his physicians 
declared that if he applied himself to the controversy, the 
other would likewise close for ever ! Unhappily, the pre- 
diction of his physicians took place. Thus a learned man 
in the occupations of study falls blind, a circumstance even 
now not read without sympathy. Salmasius considers it 
as one from which he may draw caustic ridicule and satiric 
sereri^. Salmasius glories that Milton lost his health 
aad his eyes in answering his apology for King Charles. 

Impartiality of criticism obliges us to confess that Milton 
was not destitute of rancour. When he was told that his 
adrersary boasts he had occasioned the loss of his eyes, 
he answered with ferocitj, * And I shall cost him his Ufe ! ' 
He actually condescended to enter into a correspondence 
in Holland, in order to obtain little scandalous anecdotes 
of his miserable adversary Moras.* The conclusion of 
this bitter penonal encounter is instniotifa. Milton lost 
his eyesigbt, and Moras, finding himself neglected by a 
fomer patron, viia took the side of Milton, retired into 
obtearily, and died soon afterwards^ it la supposed, of 
griei: 

Disraeli, in liis valuable work, presents many curious 
particalArs of the manner in which some of the early 
Reformers and Catholics conducted their disputations. 
< Luther was not destitute of genius, of learnin j^ and of 
eloquence; but his violence disfigured his works with sin- 
golaiities of abuse. Hear him express himself on the 
Catholic divines: *11ie Papists are all asses, and will 
ftlways remain asses. Put them in whatever sauce you 
choosey boiled, roasted* baked, fried, skinned, beat, hashed, 
they are always the same asses. . . . What a pleasing 
sight it would bo to see the pope and the cardinals hang- 
ing on one gallows in exact order, like the seals which 
diDgle from the bulls of the pope ! What an excellent 
council they would hold under the gallows ! ' Luther was 
no respecter of kings ; he was so fortunate, indeed, as to 
find among his antagonists a crowned head. Our Henry 
Vin. wrote his book against the new doctrine. Luther in 
reply abandons his pen to all kinds oi railing and abuse. 
He addressee Henry VUL in the following style : ' It is 
hard to say if folly can be more foolish, or stupidity more 
stopid, than is the head of Henry. He has not attacked 
me with the heart of a king, but with the impudence of a 
knafe. This rotten worm of the earth, having blasphemed 
the majesty of my King, I have a iust right to bespatter 
his English majesty with his own dirt and ordure. This 
I Umiy Juu Hed ! * Long after, the court of Rome had not 
lost the taste of these * bitter herbs ; ' for in the bull of the 
canoni s ation of Ignatius Loyola in 1628, Luther is called 
I wmstnm Uterrimum et detatabilis pettUT [a most 
hideoos monster, and most detestable of plagues !] 

Of Calvin it is stated that * his adversaries are never 
others than knaves, lunatics, drunkards, and assassins! 
Sonetimes they are characterised by the ftunillar appella- 
tioQs of bulls, asses, cats, and hogs !' 

The ikthers of the church were proficirait in the art of 
abue, and very ingeniously defended it. St Austin affirms 
that the most caustic personality may produce a wonderfU 
effect in opening a man*s eyes to his own follies. He illus- 
trates his position with a story, given with great simplicity, 
of hii mother, St Monica, with her maid. St Monica cer- 
tainly would have been a confirmed drunkard had not her 
maid timely and outrageously abused her. The story will 
amuse: *My mother Imd, by little and little, accustomed 
l»«tiolf to relish wine. They used to send her to the cellar, 
as bong one of the soberest in the family : she first sipped 
from tiie jog and tasted a few drops, for she abhorred wine, 
and did not care to drink. However, she gradually accus- 
tomed hers^; and ftom sipping it on her lips she swal- 
lowed a drau^ As people from the smallest fiskults in- 
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sensibly increase, she at length liked wine, and drank bum- 
pers. But one day, being alone with the maid who usually 
attended her to the cellar, they quarrelled, and the maid 
bitterly renroached her with being a dnmkardt That 
single word strack her so poignantly that it opened her 
understanding, and, reflecting on the deformity of the vice, 
she desisted for ever from its use.* 

A Jesuit has collected * An Alphabetical Catalogue of 
the Names of Beasts by which the Fathers characterised 
the Heretics!' 

The Hebrew points have long furnished a wide field of 
disputatioa» and the acrimony with whidi the contest 
raged for several generations is really surprising. The 
anti-punctists stigmatised the adherents of the opposite 
system as blinded believers in an exploded figment, while 
the followers of Buxtorf^ on the other hand, looked down 
from the height of their rabbinical learning with sovereign 
contempt on their pointlsas antagonists. But we intro- 
duced this subject principally for the purpose of relating 
an anecdote of a late worthy minister of this dty, distin- 
guished for his rigid attachment to the points. Being at 
one time in ill health, he was assisted in hb official duties 
by a licentiate of the church to which he belonged, who 
resided in his house. His young fWend attempt^ in vain 
to overcome his taciturnity, or draw him into conversa- 
tion; and, hanpening one day to meet with a brother 
preacher in tno dty, communicated to him the discomforts 
of his situation. *0h!' said Mr B., *ril call on you to- 
morrow fbrenoon at eleven, and show you how to make 
Mr A. talk.' About the time promised he accordingly 
made his appearance, and Mr A. after saluting him, 
returned to the book on which he was employed, and took 
no fikrther notice of his presence. The visiter accordingly 
began to converse with ids disconsolate brother, and, after 
doing so for some time, gradually introduced the subject 
of the Hebrew points. * By the by, Mr C, do you read 
Hebrew with or without the points V *1 have always been 
accustomed to read without them, sir.' < Well, so have I, 
and I think the system of the punctists a collection of 
useless absurdities. * Great Utars^ said the old minister, 
in indignation, throwing down his book, ' how can you do 
without the points?* and immediately launched forth into 
a disquisition on the antiquity, authority, and necessity of 
the points ; enlarged on zarquas and pashtas, shevas and 
zaqueph-quatons ; touched on the accents, distinctive and 
coi^unctive; and, sometime in the afternoon, wound up 
with a bitter anathema on Levita, Parkhurst, and all their 
followers. But whether or not the genticman fbr whose 
benefit the experiment was performed ever ventured to 
repeat it, we cannot telL 

About the middle of the seventeenth century a race of 
scholars arose who maintained that the language of the 
New Testament was not what it had always been consider* 
ed to be — a dialect abounding with Hebrew thoughts and 
expressions — but pure and classic Greek. Georgius, one 
of the most furious of them, averred that his antago- 
nists had committed the unpardonable sin, and argued 
that because the Old Testament was pure Hebrew, ^tre- 
fore the New Testament was pure GredL : a piece of reason- 
ing which reminds us of a statement of Robert Turner, 
who * transplanted into Albyon's garden' Nuysement's 
treatise on the elixir vitie, entitied, <Sal, Lumen, et 
Spiritus Mundi PhilosophicL' <Tou see,' says Blr Turner 
in his address * to the reader whose studies are seasoned 
with salt,' * our natural vulgar common salt will preserve 
dead flesh fhmi putrefiiction; what thm will the true 
prepared philosophical salt do f ' 

In the controversy to which we have referred, the title- 
page of one book announced * The burial of the Hellenists ; ' 
and that of another their 'bone-breaking;' while a third, 
if we are not mistaken, dug up their ashes, and consigned 
them to the winds of heaven. Passing to the titles in 
another contest, we meet with * Somethhig Good, or the 
Reply of a Student to Mr Hoadley ; ' to which the Bishop 
replied by * Something Better ; ' but was finally surmounted 
by the student in his ' Best of All.' 

In the common language of former generations there 
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were manj proverbial, or stock comparisons, that were 
considerably obscure, such, for example, as, *like the 
bairns of Falkirk, ye mind naething but mischief' or < like 
Mac&rlane's geese, ye ha'e mair mind o' your play than 
your meat : ' but the present age, aboye all others, is that 
of extraordinary comparisons. We have heard, for ox- 
ample, of an old gentleman * singing like bricks,' and have 
seen a yessel in ftiU sail, which, according to some one 
standing at our side, was 'coming into hArbonr like a 
hatter.' Now, although we have long been aware that 
bricks have had an ear for music ever since the days of 
Orpheus, who turned the circumstance to account in build- 
ing the walls of Thebes, we always considered them merely 
as amateurs in the science, and never knew that they had 
made any proficiency in its practical departments. We 
must confess our ignorance, also, with regard to the 
peculiar capability of rapid motion attributed to our re- 
spected finends the hatters ; although we believe that any 
one who should make free with one of their best Paris 
short naps at sixteen shillings would have reason to enter- 
tain a very high idea of their locomotive powers ever after- 
wards. If he intended to escape their pursuit, he would 
require, to use another unintelligible metaphor, to ' run 
like the mischief.' 

We read with interest the minute occurrences of former 
days, such as are contained in the household book of the 
Earls of Northumberland, and can even be content to laugh 
over such humble details as the following in the manuscript 
journal of a country weaver for 1716 : although we may 
observe that, in the first extract, the worthy writer seem^ 
to have given too much scope to his imagination : — 

* The 24 night and 25 day of Septr. terrible for wind, a 
great shaking on qt was left ; and blowing people's victuals 
throw oyr [other], and driving it over the hills lyk sheep ; 
and making branches fall aff the trees, both green and 
rotten. The moneth of Septr. for the most pairt, such as 
the husbandman would not have had. 

* In the year 716, in the summer-time, we made ink of the 
droppings of black. We took 4 or 5 pints and boil'd it with 
about an ounce of caprose, and we had about a quart of 
good black ink. 

* I counted in the end of the 16 year qt coper was in 
the box, and yr was 88 crowns or little more, and 9 
giuies and a half. 

Of six sp. of yam from William Jackson yt we quit to 
ye minister's wife, I reckon she had 6 grots of it yt we 
might have had.' 

In the same volume from which these scraps are extract- 
ed occurs a very coarse ' satyre on our Scots nobilitie, who 
were keen and active in carrying on the Union.' Almost 
the only transcribable lines in it inform us that 

' They said the chnrcb, they tald the state and nation. 
They said their honor, name, and reputation, 
They said their birthrights, peerages, and places, 
For which they now do look with angrie faces/ 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

STANZAS WRITTEN AMONGST THE BDIN8 OF 
NORHAM CASTLE, 

In which (as Sir Walter Sooit informed the aathoress) the skeleton 
of a lady was discovered, who had disappeared on her bridal day in 
a very mysterioos manner, and whose remains, after the lapse of 
more than a oentary, were fonnd enclosed in an old chest, within 
the dungeon of the pastle. 

Here let me dwell, 'midst ruins grey. 

In this deep solitude, and dream 
The remnant of my life away. 

By olassio Tweed's meand'ring stream. 

Twas here— but ages since have flown. 
And time bears ruin on his wings — 

William the Lion met King John : 
The audience-chamber this of kings ! 

These stones, had they but tongues, could tell, 
While pity o'er such woes must weep, 

How warrior-bishops fighting fell- 
How captives groaned in you dark keep .' 



A voice, methinka, pervades these halls, 

Now desolate, and bare, and cold— 
A tale seems wriUen on these walls, 

Which better 'twere to leave nntold ! 

No royal colours flying, show 
That hither kings and queens resort : 

Here sits enthroned the hooded crow, 
And here she holds her sable court I 

In princely halls, the flocks and herds 

Seek shelter fit>m the noontide heat; 
In queenly bowers, the songs of birds 

Awake the mora in cadence sweet 1 

Old time assaults that tower in rain— 

His iron hand it has wiUistood ; 
The guardian of the dark domain, 

It frowns defiance o'er the flood ! 

And here were fonnd, as bards have sung — 
J7ere, where the owl and hill-fox hide. 

That donjon's fearful depths among — 
The ashes of the long-lost bride I 

Methinks these tott*ring turrets ^>eak— 
A voice there seems in each grey stone. 

To blanch the rose on beauty's cheek, 
And scare her with a skeleton ! Hk&biiovi. 



LIMNINGS OP SOCIAL LIPB. 

GALEN PE8TXB— THE MAN WHO CODDLED HIS TAMILT. 

* Martha, loTe, hare you put the flannel waistcoat on John 
yet?' 

* No, but to-night I shall/ meekly replied she. 

* Oh, my dear, how can you be so negligent in tliis 
changeable weather ? For any sake, don't allow this night 
to pass over. And Tommy, has he got the infusion of senna 
and prunes, slightly rhubarbed, and sweetened 'with coane 
sugar, as I directed this morning?' 

*Ye8.' 
*How often?' 

* Twice since rising.' 

'Only! I think Buchan says six times Sr-day. Too 
really ought to be a little more attentive to these matters. 
I hope you have got the list nailed securely to the nuraery- 
window, and the grating round the fire fixed better. &i 
James Clark says, you know — but stop ! Ill go and see 
myself^ and, while up stairs. III mix Ann's powders, and 
you can get dinner ready.' He had gone a mom^it, but 
immediately returning, and putting his head in at the 
door, anxiously said, * Tell Betty to run and fetch in the 
children. There's a shower brewing, I see, firom the amoke 
of the chimneys &Iling so low. Lose no time, now.' 

Mr Pestle again hurried off, leaving his partner to exe- 
cute the order. She looked after his thin careworn figure 
with a sigh, as she turned away. Sighs are the fo^ of 
sorrow, but Mrs Pestle had not found much nouriahment 
in them. She hadn't thriven on the aliment, if one might 
judge ttom the close resemblance she bore to her husband. 
She had the same careworn depressed look ; the same cco- 
tinual weariness of aspect, overlooking like one struggling 
under an impracticable load. But ike appearance arose 
from an involuntary cause. Her husband created his own 
annoyances and suflerings, and, according to apostolk in- 
junction, made his wife sharer of tbem. She, honest wo- 
man, was naturally a good-natured, kindly soul, disposed 
to take the world's wrongs and fleshly ills as lightly as 
might be ; but Galen manufactured so many of them, and 
kept them up so fresh, that Mrs Pestle was ever in a sea 
of troubles, and a very tempestuous one it was; so, no^ 
withstanding this natural tendency of hers, the oontinual 
dropping did wear her down. And these troubles of ber 
husband's arose chiefly from his having a large family and 
little to do. Like most men, he had a hobby, and he rode 
it well too ; but his hobby was, like that of many other 
husbands, the wrong one for him to ride. He was physi- 
cian in ordinary, cook in ordinary, and housemaid extra- 
ordinary to his family. His whole soul was wrapped up in 
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the temporal well-beiDg of his progeny ; and to ba^e them 
right and keep them right, pelican-like, he consumed his 
own fl^ and blood in endeaTouring to accomplish, but 
nerer after all fblrly managing it. He doctored them, 
droned them, fed them, led them, washed them, and 
trimmed them, but to little avail They were always sickly 
and pining, always having a variety of puzzling complaints, 
and always the more physic they got requiring the more. 
In vain the fiither studied Buchan, Combe, and Southwood 
Smith ; in vain he tried homoeopathy, cold water, and warm 
water; in vain he ransacked the whole pharmacopoeia of 
medicine, to find cures for complaints entirely apocryphal ; 
and in vain he watched them in-doors and out-doors — 
nursed them, clothed them, and cooked for them — ^they 
wouldn't be right, and when right they wouldn't keep so. 
His wife's health suffered in consequence, as may be well 
supposed. What woman, indeed, could bear the fiitigue, 
the care, the sleepless vigils, she endured, without suffer- 
ing ? But of this Galen was less observant and less regard- 
ful than of the manifold complaints, actual or assumed, 
of his offspring. So much for the outline of our characters. 

Up stairs, Oialen found the list properly fixed, and the 
wire-fence round the fire-place properly secure, and nothing 
to mar the harmony of his parental feelings. He next pro- 
ceeded to his laboratory, and compounded, from a variety 
of glass bottles and packages, the powders, washed his 
hands, and descended to dimner. As in duty, if not in 
etiquette, bound, Galen sat at the head of his own table ; 
but he filled a double office, inasmuch as he generally per- 
formed the part of waiter to the children, who clustered on 
each side, the eldest next the fkther, and the younger gra- 
duating down towards the mother, at the foot And what 
sickly, exotic-looking plants they were — not lean and 
ithnmk by any means, but &t unhealthy creatures, totally 
destitute of the rosy hue of youth, or the glistening eye of 
sturdy childhood. After a grace, more like a weary yawn 
than an expression of grateful sincerity, he uncovered the 
wup. < Fat, &t, my love,' said he, glancing over to his 
wife, ' and I fieel the smell of onions in it, too,' sniffling 
tbove it at the same time. ' Ring that bell^ John.' 

The maid appeared in answer to the summons, and 
stood, rounding the comer of her apron. 

* Betty, did you make that soup with onions, after what 
I said to you, eh?* 

'Te didna speak aboot ingins the day, sir. Aweel a 
irat, Ine'er thocht o't, sir ; or, sure's I'm leevin', sir, I wadna 
wi' ma gude wilL But there was jist ane, chappit vera 
flna' ; an* Mrs Glasse says, sir, in the bulk — ye pointit it oot 
till me— add pepper an* flavour, wi* ingins, till taste.* 

'But it's my taste not to have it flavoured — ^remember 
that in future. 

' John,' pursued the fiither, * have you taken your quinine 
to-day? if not, you'd better have it in your soup. And 
Mary, you remembered the barks before lunch, I hope ? 
That soup's too fat, Louise ; you can't get any.* 

* I think a little drop wotild do no hcurm,' interposed his 
wife. « It might * 

•Really, woman, you're quite vexatious. Don't I know 
how to manage them best? Give a child afflicted with 
heartpbum soup ! Monstrous ! Magnesia alba thrice a-day, 
and a light diet, always in such cases. Robert don't drink 
water— cold water and anything oily on the stomach, com- 
bined, are indigestible; get it warmed.* 

* But Fm thirsty, papa.* 

' Bless me, what a flushed fiice you have ! Put down that 
tmnbler, sir, and come here. Show me your tongue. 
Ha! the hce turns pale, and pulse rather high. Here's 
some disorder. It can't be measles, as there's no loss of 
appetite; the tongue is not white, and no running at the 
nose. Flushed face,' pursued he, soliloquising. * Do you 
feel hungry, Robert?' 

* I should like a bit of pie very much.* 

* And pale by turns. Do you feel very hungry, child?' 
' Yes ! — ^no ! — yes ! I don't want any medicine, papa.' 

* It must be ascarides. My love, you'll please take him 
to bed to-night, and observe if his teeth grind while 
asleep.' 



Whether tickled by pepper, or a too hasty disposal of a 
mouthful, or ftom some other gastronomic error, one of the 
children gave a cough. The parent looked hastily up with 
an anxious eye, dropped his fork, uttering, * There, don't 
smother it. I see it, Agnes, quite plainly. Where was 
you during the shower to-day?* 

* Nowhere, papa.* 

< Gome, I insist Martha, love, was that child out to- 
day? Gould you be so foolish? Poor little lamb, will that 
careless mother of yours never learn — the influenza raging 
too, and yet, notwithstanding all my precautions * 

* She wasn't in the shower, I'm sure,' murmured the 
meek helpmate. 

' Don't tell me so. That child's as sure caught the epi- 
demic as I'm sitting here. Bless me ! we'll all have it too 
now; our house will be an absolute hospital! Agnes, you'll 
bathe your feet in hot water to-night; take a nice little 
powder that I shall make up, and sleep alone.* 

After dinner, this paragon of fiathers devoted an hour or 
two to study, eschewmg all light and unprofitable treatises, 
and confining himself entirely to the utile. But it was 
neither the currency, politics, moral philosophy, nor mathe- 
matics, that formed the subject of his inquiry. He was not 
a politician in any sense — a philosopher in its widest sense 
— ^&r less a literary man in its lowest sense, being nothing 
less and strictly nothing more than a fkmily man, and 
hence his books were of a peculiar cast And, by the way, 
it is remarkable that the books often possessing the fewest 
literary merits are the books we cherish most — they have 
attained the highest popularity, and possess the deepest 
interest All Uie store of our juvenile library, from the 
< Babes in the Wood' up to the imperishable * Thousand 
and One Nights,* what mere literary merit had they ? what 
fine writing — what elegant diction — what truthfulness of 
description or character did they possess? Yet where in 
after years have we found aught more intensely interesting ; 
and where, amid the glittering galaxy of names spangling 
the history of our literature, will you find productions more 
popular than that store of our boyhood s leisure study, 
written when, where, or by whom, alike unknown ? Again, 
what a melancholy idea of literature does an old * Post-office 
Directory' suggest? yet where, in any bibliopolist's store, 
will you find a work of more unwearying interest ? Every 
line has a story of its own, beginning with John Adams, 
who married your cousin, emigrated to the far west, and 
now figures in the republican senate, down to Will Young, 
who was transported for forgery; each name is replete 
with the story of a life. The true * book-life * is within its 
boards. Give us an old * Directory * during a dull hour, 
and we undertake to extract more amusement and instruc- 
tion from it than fr^m a whole bevy of Bentley or Col- 
bum's last issues. But the * Directory ' was not Galen's 
study. Such a luxury he never knew. His, we said, was 
a family taste. One might suppose fh>m that, Soyer and 
Ude would have refiresh^ his mental appetite as well as 
his bodily; but Galen did not aspire to the first-class 
books. Mrs Glasse, Meg Dods, Buchan, the Manual of 
Domestic Medicine, and a small duodecimo treatise on the 
diseases of infants, formed the staple of his studfjr, with 
Combe, Clark, and Southwood Smith, as the lighter reliefs. 
From one of these he rose each afternoon, if not the hap- 
pier, at least, as he thought, the wiser man. 

Then, after tea was finished, it was quite a study to 
watch him compounding his drugs, making up pills, 
opening stoppers of phials with filthy smells, and measur- 
ing out small quantities of their contents into small re- 
ceptacles, and sometimes pounding them all up together, 
as a remedy for something very dreadful. And when the 
distribution of these came, before bedtime, it was quite a 
treat to witness it There were little noses to bold, while 
repugnant mixtures were being poured down little throats ; 
there was coaxing, wheedling, and threatening in opera- 
tion, to sway infantile minds ; tempting promises of tre- 
mendous generosity, to break juvenile stubbornness ; and 
dark hints at bodily pain and sickness, to influence the 
I swallowing of nauseous doses ; and pots of jelly temptingly 
I ranged, to seduce natural dislike into compliance, when 
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Ihlle bolisee and whitey grey mixturea were coated over 
with it, and gulped down; and there were little feet to 
laye in hot water, and little limbs to swathe in flannel, and 
large woolly nightcaps and cumbrous woolly coats to tie 
down and fasten on little heads and bodies — warm drinks 
to take away complaints of queer tastes in them, and some- 
times an assent that it was very nice firom those who 
didn't share in it. But above all, there was the gloating, 
gratified eye of the &ther, who did all this, and more, wiUi 
his own hands, and the sometimes anxious, sometimes sub- 
missive gaie of the wife, who sat and witnessed the pro- 
cess, and who was privileged with exemption from duty 
and doses of all kinds. 

But why need we trace the disposal of the olive Pestles, 
after being * cribb'd, cabined, and confined ' in their dormi- 
tories till gentle slumber visited their eyelids, or note the 
watchings of the &ther, and the compulsory vigils kept 
over them by the mother, to ascertain wkether their teeth 
ground, or the nightmare visited them, or restlessness or 
flashings marred their little countenances ? And why need 
we follow the fiuher into the kitchen in the morning, bent 
on overioooking, in the ftillness of his parental care, the 
49ooking of their break&st, to the annoyance and contempt 
of the maid, or listen to his multi&rious orders for their 
guidanoe during the day in his absence? Let us limit our 
observations to what more immediately may be conceived 
as the proper matter ibr our sketch. 

As we have already stated, Mrs Pestle's health and 
spirits gradually sank under tiie load of troubles she was 
compelled to bear, and that self-pride so necessary to wo- 
man's nature — necessary to maintain the direction of her 
household and training of her children — was being fiut 
crushed. In fiust, she was little more than a cipher in her 
fiunilv. Her authority was a dead letter over her bus- 
band% better rule, her influence rendered nugatory ; and it 
was with pain that she saw her children did not thrive un- 
der the system pursued by Galen. But what to do to re- 
gain her position as a wife and a mother she knew not ; 
and even though many expedients suggested themselves, 
her meek retiring nature shrunk from executing these, in 
the first instance. But what will a mother's heart not at- 
tempt, when ftdrly tested, for the wellbeing of her off- 
spring — let history, let cUuly life bear witness ! Galen, 
never peculiarly sweet, became, as time waxed older, irri- 
table and sour. His views and his precepts must be wholly 
coincided in, and not one hairbreadth interfered with. 
Neither wifs nor domestic dare infringe or modiiy his rules, 
and indeed the latt^ came to have a sorry enough time of 
it. One was turned away for allowing a child to run out 
on damp streets— another for supplying sweetmeats by 
stealth — a ttard for not travelling up stairs behind them — 
a fourth for giving them food too hot — and a fifth because 
she would not take new medicines by way of experiment; 
and during all this time Mrs Pestle's struggles and duties 
were multiplied, and thanklessly so. But even the meekest 
spirit, saith some proverb, will turn upon oppression; and 
what woman ever formed the exception to it? 

Mr Pestle came home one day in a peculiarly acrid frame 
of mind. It was washing-day, and the juveniles were hav- 
ing much their own way of matters, to his great horror and 
dismay. 

* I tell you what, woman,' said he, in a boiling rage, 
* these children might as well want a mother as call you 
one. What interest do you take in them — what care over 
Uiem? None I I get the whole work to do, and were it not 
for me, it would have been a miracle had one of these 
Uved till today.' Mrs Pestle thought the miracle consisted 
in their being still alive under the fostering influences, but 
waived stating this opinion. ' Yet you're always complain- 
ing, madam, notwithstanding; and though Tve offered you 
advice and powders, cordials and tonics, you have stub- 
bornly refused them. Ay, you needn't ' phoo, phoo.' 
That's all the thanks, is it ? Very well ; just suffer the con- 
sequences, and rightly served, too.' 

* That's scarcely language to a wife, Mr Pestle. You well 
know if I have complained I have had good cause, and the 
causo is in you.' 



* Like your sex, madam, like your sex— iigure yourself 
and blame your husband.' 

* I suppose you think you'd do better wanting me^ Galen?' 

* You needn't suppose it, madam, you know it' 

The wife and mother felt stung. Quickly she retorted. 
— * Since that's the case, you shall have a trial, I'm doter- 
mined. For the sake of my health and your comfort, I 
shall go off to Margate tomorrow with my sister — proceed 
IshalL' 

* Very well, madam; and, pray, don't return till yoor 
body and mind are both cured.' 

Inttle more was said that night» but next morning, true 
to her threat, Mrs Pestle packed up a small trunk, and, 
bidding good-bye to her fiuaily, set out, to the surprise <S 
her children, and gloomy disregard of her husband. 

The family man was now alone, and certainly he did 
feel a little queer at entering his noridate. A cipher does 
bear often an important relationship to adjacent figora, 
and Mr Pestle very soon found his wife had really aomt- 
thing to do among the nine children, but what remained a 
puzzler. The first day, however, was got over tolerably 
well, and not much went agog in his management Re 
saw them all at length physicked and sent to bed as usual 
and then his trials beg^ About two o'clock in the moro' 
ing he was awakened by a fearful squalling in the nurseiy. 
Instinctively he bade his vrife rise and go to these chil- 
dren, but a moment's waking reflection impressed on hio 
the foct that he must do it himselfl Shivering in his shirt, 
Galen groped and stumbled along up stairs. A little one 
had fallen out of his crib, and his cries had become epi- 
demical among the others. 

*I want mamma! I want mammal' shrieked the un- 
fortunate. 

* Hush — ^hnsh-a-bay t ' &c., began Galen, trying to soothe 
it in his arms, nursery foshion. 

* No ! no ! — Afi^T " n>a ! mamma ! ' squalled tiie urchin Te- 
hemently, and the others re-echoed the cry. 

In vain Galen walked up and down the floor, shivering 
with cold, humming, coaxing, and wheedling; the child 
wouldn't pacify. A full half-hour was thus spent befiue it 
fairly cried itself asleep, and the father was again ffnrouU 
to his own dormitory. Stiff, frigid, and with teeth chat- 
tering, he tumbled in, and attempted to restore warmth. 
It just came at length, bringing the dreadful suggesdoi 
that he had forgot to shut the nursery-door. The awf\il 
idea of colds, sore throats, or something worse, pervading 
the inmates next day, left him no room for pause. Pe^ 
spiring with terror, he jumped up, rushed up stairs again, 
and found — the door shut Back again he came, taking 
the skin off his shins on a chair by the way, and after the 
ei^oyment of a few hours' uncomfortable slumber, he start- 
ed up, on feeling some object crawling across his body, and 
pulling at his nose. He looked up : two children were 
saddled a-top of him, one with his nightcap in hand, and 
the other dragging off the clothes. The &Uier rubbed his 
eyes. 

* Oh, Where's mamma ? ' exclaimed the juveniles. ' Ve 
want to get dressed ; it's so cold.' 

* Papa, you'll dress us : here's my clothes,' shouted one. 
Papa looked around. Other throats in the nurseiy 

piped a shrill treble for him and mother. It was barelj 
five o'clock yet, but the children had been put earlier to bed 
last night than usual. Galen rose. He felt queerisb ; an 
awful pang suddenly shot up one side of his head — he had 
got the toothache. Uttering a dismal groan, ho dapped 
his hand on the spot 

* Put on my clothes first, papa,' said one^ pushing a di- 
minutive petticoat and pair of stockings into his hands. 

' No ! mine first — mine first P urged another, trying to 
supplant his sister. 

A tremendous shout arose in the nursery. Galen, aknost 
yelling with pain and vexation, pulled at the bell, like a mad- 
man, for Betty. She came, haJf-dressed and half-«wake. 

* Go up stairs to these children ! Are you deai^ that yo« 
don't hear them crying?' shouted he. 

After some bungling attempts, he managed to get the 
clothes of the two applicants clumsily fastened on, and 
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fhen rnsbed up stairs to superintend the others. After 
rendering what assistance he could, and getting them 
tolerably pacified, he was assailed with cries of * 0^ papa, 
Fm 90 hungry !' — * Papa, I want a piece ! ' — * Pi^>a, when 
will breakfast be ready?' 

'Toull have breakfast in a little, my dears; meantime, 
John, yonll take your bitters ; and, Agnes, you must come 
and get a nice litile dose of turpentine and molasses. Let 
me M your pulse this morning, Tommy. Ah ! yes; fbrer 
abated; I thought it would— but you'll oon^ue your 
powders to-night' 

Breakfkst was got throng without any serious aoddent 
or incident other than the father's inability to eat with the 
raging pain in his jaw ; thereafter calling on Betty, he pro- 
cwled to instruct her preparatory to going out 

• Youll be particular in watching these children when 
Fm absent to-day, girL' 

•Yes, rir.' 

' Tommy and Agnes don't go out at all ; nor the others 
onless you^re with them ; and take care of carts on the 
road. Don't let them speak to any other children ; small- 
pox is prevalent just now, keep them by your side.' 

•Tes, sir; by my side, sur.' 

' Youll give these powders to Jane at twelve — ^mind at 
twehe; and that pill to Tommy at one, in a little jelly. 
Observe they don^ mil down stairs; and remember to 
keep them back from the fire.' 

*Yes, sir; the fire, sir.' 

< Now, notice, they are not to have anything to eat till I 
come home ; and watch if the pavements are damp befbre 
yoQ go out to walk. Be sure to put a shawl on Mary, and 
we that John has his greatcoat on.' 

• Yes, sir ; nothing to eat, a shawl, and a greatcoat, sir.' 
' Have some chicken soup and salad for dinner, and a 

little bit of roast; and go to the apothecary's and give him 
tins note for some new medicine I want' 

•Yes, sir.' 

' There is nothing else I remember of 

'Nothing else, sir.' 

When Oalen returned home, he was in no enviable 
humour with the unabated toothache. But what a scene 
here presented itself to his view. Betty sitting wringing 
her mmds; Tommy rolling on the floor groaning, and 
rubbing his diaphragm; Agnes, with a foot rolled in 
flannel, slowly sobbing; and the rest of the younger 
branches doing much as they pleased, ritting on their 
haanches around some pots of jelly, with whioh their 
conntenanoes were liberally smeared. 

• Oh, whatll I do ? Oh, maister, maister, dinna kill me ! 
Och, och hone ! Mercy, maister, I couldna help it ! Va- 
nished, clean gaed aff Uke a shadow, and never set my een 
on him nudr. Oh, maister, dinna hang me ! The precious 
lamb— the dear creature— whisk'd awa' firae my verra 



Incoherently, Betty, on her knees, roared and wrung 
her hands together; Tommy rolled on the floor; and 
Agnes resumed the bleat she had nigh ceased ftom on the 
appearance of Qalen. 

• In the name of wonder, woman, what have you done? 
^Hiat does all this mean?' stuttered Galen, with his eyes 
staring almost out in intense anxiety, clutching the proo- 
trate domestic by the arms. ' Speak, huzsy, can't you 
speak?' 

'Oh, it was a' my fhut! But, mercy, maister! Ane 
stown awa', anither pushioned, an' me at the bottom o't ! 
Oh, gndeness, I'll be hang't fbr it ! Mercy, maister, spare 
Die! Dinna gie me up yet !' 

' Hag, jade, wretch ! Can't you toll me what you've done, 
or what's gone wrong? Can nobody tell me — will nobody 
speak to me?' screamed the fether. 

' Oh, winna ye kill me when ye come to ken?' gasped 
the domestic. 

'Confound you, speak; speak, I command you; I en- 
treat yon. Bo you hear?' 

Betty recounted her story of disasters. While walking 
in the fbrenoon, she had lost John suddenly at a fniitshop 
window. She came home, left ^e others, and set out alone 



in search of him. On returning, half ^sttraeted and un- 
successfbl, she found Tommy, allured by its taste, had 
swallowed nearly the whole of tJie new medidne, inad- 
vertently left on the table; Agnee had scalded her foot in 
the pursuit of knowledge, by overturning a pot on the fire ; 
and the youngest lot haid seeored the liber^ of the press, 
and, like all others in the early possession of a hitherto 
denied pririlege, had abused it 

The fkther gave a ftorful groan as the summary of his 
miseries was recapitulated; he sank on a seat, anid gated 
a moment at the scene. Tommy's yells brought him round, 
however, to a sense of duty. Clutching that unfortunate 
up in his arms, he roared to Betty to run ft>r a doctor. 

Betty ran, and speedily returned, dragging after her a 
pale-visaged acyacent apothecary, who, aft^ being brought 
to understand Uie ease, and examining the contents of the 
phial, yet unconsumed, delivered an opinion to the elf^ 
that the dose would be more inconvenient than deadly, and 
its worst effects would be entirely counteracted by a nice 
little prescription he would make up and send. Tommy 
soon got the nice prescription, and nit Ms pangs oonsido- 
rably allayed. The next matter wis the reoovory of the 
missing one, and this was found rather more difficult of 
accomplishment Infbrmations were lodged with the po- 
lice, and parties set on his track, but fbr a lime to no pur- 
pose. Night set dismally in on the fiuaoily. Efetything 
had gone wrong, and was rapidly going worse. Betty 
was almost stupid — Tommy moaning in bed because he 
got no dinner — Agnes performing the same fbat by the 
fire — the more juvenile, ill with too mueh sweets, under- 
going a physicking— and the Hither distracted with anxiety 
and a swoln fkce. About ten o'clock a rap came to the 
door, and a gmff policeman carried in poor Johnny rolled 
up in a greatcoat He had been fbund oiTing on a de- 
serted stidrhead, whither some one had enticed him and 
(fisencumbered him of any loose articles of clothing — these 
being everything save his shirt and a bit of flannel round 
his throat, put there by his fiather to prevent him catching 
cold. The charley was rewarded and dismissed, and John 
plunged into a hot bath, pr^)aratory to being nigh 
smothered in bed and comfbrtod with scalding gruel By 
and by all were got safely stowed away, and the fiither 
left alone in his misery; what his reflections particularly 
were we know not, but the conclusion of them was, * / 
iffish Manha were here t* 

Next day the unhappy parent was again dragged at an 
untimely hour out of bed to dress his f!amily, or such of 
them as could get up, for John was in a fever, and Tommy 
and Agnes unable to rise, or unwilling. These, of course, 
had to be seen to and prescribed for, as well as the residue 
who were sick ftom yesterday's ei^oyment and unable to 
eat breakfhst There are fiew thmgs more annoying in 
Hfb than a houseftal of really rick children. They form a 
domestic misery sufficient to test the patience and fortitude 
of the most philoeoplHO mind. Oalen experienced the 
truth of this. Preriously, he had experimented a little in 
medicine^ and believed hard in his own sufficiency, but 
now that the trial was fkirlj come, his pbUosophy and 
experience both completely forsook him ; and, besides, the 
toothache had fhirly prostrated all moral energy. He had 
tied a bag of hot sand up his cheek, burned his throat 
with brandy, half-suffocated himself with tarred cotton, 
sickened himself with smoking, tied on a stocking dipped 
in oold water, applied a hot iron, which had blackened 
the outside, now swoln and disfigured, but all in vain. 
Absolutely miserable, he went out that day, and, a martyr 
to the most dismal ibrebodings, grumbled away the hours 
till the time of his return home. 

* Bless me, what's all this uproar about?' exohiimed he, 
rushing up stairs to ascertain the cause of a fearftil hub- 
bub that greeted his ears on entering the house. 

The room-door opened with a feuihl crash of falling 
chairs, as he pushed his way in. On the floor the table 
lay inverter!, and part of the youngsters playing with some 
ornaments inside of it; the chairs were strewn on their 
backs, doing the duty c^ hobby-horses ; the contents of an 
inkstand improving the pattern of the carpet; and some 
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books, with illuminated bindings, converted into the foun- 
dation of a house built with chips of coal and cinder. To 
add to die confusion, two of the hopefuls had been fighting, 
and now sat apart, the one holding a bloody nose and the 
other blubbering at interrals. 

' Was ever father so tormented ? * roared Galen. ' Fll 
teach you other tricks, I wager. Take that, you little 
rascal, and that, and that,' continued he, administering 
kicks and cu£fs all round with a hearty good will. A 
momentary calm ensued, but only a prelude to a fearfUl 
storm of yelling and screaming. 

* Hold your jabbering tongues, and be silent, will you, 
or I'll drub the life out of you,' shouted the parent. * Con- 
found it, but I'll see what the meaning of all this is. 
Betty, come here I * 

' Was ye wantin' me, sir? ' said the mud, popping in 
immediately. 

* What do yon mean, girl, by allowing such goings on 
while I'm absent? Do you think I can for a moment 
tolerate them, or will allow any person, got for the very 
purpose of taking chai>ge over these children, to remain 
here, who doesn't seem to care a straw about doing their 
duty?' 

* Really, air, I oanna* 

* I tell you what; you needn't try to put me off. It's 
all a pretenoe you're going to forge for your own remiss- 
ness. But you'U walk out of this. I'm not going to be 
imposed upon Get your things packed then, and set off. 
You don't stay here longer.' 

* Much obleeged t'ye sir. Hope ye may be lang able to 
guide your ain. I'll be ready to gang in an hour or twa.' 

The maid was gone by the appointed time, and Galen 
left master of all he surveyed. He scowled, fumed, and 
fretted, ill pleased now wiUi himself, and worse satisfied 
with every other body. By dint of some perseverance, 
and considerable ingenuity, he managed to get an im- 
promptu dinner, and saw it administered properly, for his 
ruling passion was still unsubdued ; and, with an equally 
creditable degree of skill, contrived to have tea prepared 
by the proper time, and saw it also safely disposed of. 
But a ohill smote through his heart at night, as, sitting 
alone, he reflected he must now wash up all the dishes, 
scrub the knives, and brush nearly a dozen pair of shoes, 
for children whom he must get up to dress shortly after 
daylight Secretly, he cursed his own imprudence in dis- 
patching Betty so summarily, and as he looked at the 
waning fire, which he knew he must kindle next morning, 
he half involuntarily muttered, * Martha must come Ixick.* 

Tremendous, next day, were the struggles of Pestle to 
do his duty. He found himself completely in that state 
popularly termed a * mess.* Everythmg went wrong that 
he did, and a score of things required to be done which he 
could not He put wrong dresses on wrong bodies, and 
made them worse trying to rig^t them; he administered 
physic by mistake, and ufNStet a dozen boxra of different 
kinds of pills on the floor; he brushed shoes with black- 
lead ; could not get the fire kindled at first, and when it 
did kindle, could not find coals to bum; broke the dishes 
in trying to clean them ; cut his fingers with the knives ; 
spoiled his clothes with grease; upset pails of water, and 
mopped himself in mopping it up; cooked a break&st, 
and brought up hot water instead of tea; cuffed the chil- 
dren, and coaxed them into silence; sent for an elderly 
female to keep the house, whom he found drunk on his 
return, and the house nearly on fire by her management ; 
gave her in charge to a poUceman, and sent for another. 
By night the cup of his misery was nigh full, And his 
nerves completely shaken. He could have wbhed himself 
at the bottom of the Thames or the Serpentine, but had 
not courage requisite to secure such a lodging. His good 
genius came to his aid, and he ruefully resolved, • Fll 
write Martha this very night,* 

* Forgive me for anything harsh I have said to you ; I 
was very wrong. Do return, if you have any love for me 
or your children. I am heartily ashamed of my conduct 
Unless yon return I shall take leave of absence, and bring 
them aU down to Margate to you.' 



So the letter ran Mrs Pestle received next day. The 
natural impulse of the wife and mother was k> bastea 
home, but she was better advised by her sister, and the 
result of that counsel was, that Galen received an answv 
thus::— 

* My Dbaji Husbakd, — ^I am very glad you do feriytor 
error, and are sorry for it So you find / am of some use 
after all. But I feel it would be wrong of me to retnn 
just to occupy my old position. That was not my rigla 
one, Galen, and unless you agree that I am to be vnstrm 
as well as mother of my famUy, I cannot indeed think ef 
it Now, tell me, will you agree to bum the whole ooi- 
tents of your laboratory, give no physic unless the doctor 
orders it, and allow me the whole management «f tiieir 
food, clothing, and exercise. If you say yon will, I am 
sure no wifie will be happier to forget all her wrongs, ud 
love her husband more truly, than — Mabtqa Pesiu.' 

This was a bitter pill fbr Galen, worse than any new or 
old medicine he ever read oi^ or tasted, or admuustered 
But it was the only efiScacious one, and its result, after • 
little more misery and conscious helplessness, was — 

*Mt Dbar Wifk, — I agree to your terms. You m 
quite right The laboratory is all destroyed. I am (xam% 
down to-morrow with the children. — Galbh Pbsiu.' 

Martha's sister and her husband saw Galen ^ed don 
furly to the terms of reconciliation that night, and Marths 
herself with tearful eyes and a glad heart, welcomed kr 
spouse and little ones. In Galen, for a while, there ws8 
a hard stmggle to overcome his old propenmties of ^y- 
sicking, coddling, and administering to his soccessorB, aod 
a strong instinct to be overcome in the way of poking him- 
self into the kitchen and interfering with the maids. But 
time and resolution conquered all; and were you, dear 
sister or brother, to know the Pestles as we once latw 
them, and to know them now, you would hardly htiasm 
that the half plethoric gentleman, who carries the bigfldck 
and wears a flower in his button-hole, is the once lean and 
anxious father ; and these children, some of whom are 
starting into man and womanhood, but all so trtek tod 
healthy, made up the group of once sickly exotioJilce 
humanities. 

What moral then, reader, may you deduce— you who 
think that every story should have one. Just this, if joq 
read it aright As in nature there are providential hws, 
by which no part of its machinery can supply another 
section, so in the social relations of life are the same hxp^j 
and wise principles of adjustment existing, by which man 
and woman have their own spheres of duty, and when tbe 
one interfisres with the other, that interference must be a 
violation of a trae position, unhappy in its workings and 
mischievous in its results. 



CUE OCCUPATIONS. 
How are we occupied? what are our employments? from 
what sources do we derive our means of subsistence? aw 
interesting and important questions — interesting to all 
who are engaged in producing, and important as forming 
the basis of sound legislation. An excellent analysis d 
the population returns has lately been published by Mr 
Spackman,* which gives the answers to the above questions 
in a clearer and more satisfectory manner than has yet 
come under our notice. As was to have been expected, it 
is found that considerably the largest portion of the inha- 
bitants of this country are engaged in the production of 
POOD—the raw material of life and labour. These are the 
most numerous class, inasmuch as they are the root from 
which all others derive their origin and are maintained; 
and also because, having no mechanical aids such as are 
employed in the production of cotton, woollen, and other 
fabrics, they must mainly depend upon individual manunl 
labour and industry. These have still, in an especial 
sense, to fulfil the condition assigned by Providence, that 
man should cultivate the soil by the sweat of his brow. 



• An Anftlysia of the OcoupaUons of iho People, itc, 
Spackman. 
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Kext in number and importance come the great manu- 
ftctoring classes of the oommonity — they who, by the aids 
of iDechanioal ingeniiity and skill, have almost realised 
the wonders of Ahiddin's lamp — converting the ore dug 
from the bowels of the earth into all forms and fashions of 
beauty and nselhfaiees ; febrioating, of the floes of the cotton 
B^b, the excretion of the silk worm, the fleece of the 
sheep, and the fibres of the flax-plant, the clothing and the 
exquisite adornments for men and women in all climes and 
eomUries. The growth and development of this portion 
of oar indostrial population have been of comparatively 
recent date. It has been almost brought into existence 
by the magnificent inventions of Watt, Arkwright, and 
Grompion. At the period when the gigantic power of 
steam suddenly burst upon us, all the continental nations 
were exposed to the horrors of war. The insular position 
of Britain, and the strength of its navy, preserved it against 
those inseourMes from which settled industry flies away. 
We became the manufacturers for the world. Mills, work- 
d»p8| and fitetories arose on all sides, aggregating around 
tbem immense masses of population. Towns and cities 
spnmg up as if by incantation. Buildings arose. * like an 
exhalation.' An impulse was given to trade and manu- 
&ctareB which produced an expansion of population ahnost 
ooprecedented in the history of nations. Our productive 
powef; by the aid of machinery, became increased a million- 
fold; and at this hour, the machines of Great Britain pro- 
duce an amount of manufactured goods equal, it is said, 
to the productions of the unaided hands of 800,000 millions 
of men. These circumstances mainly account for the rapid 
inorease of the manufacturing as compared with the agri- 
eoltm^al population during the last hsJf century. 

Next come the professional, trading, and shopkeeping 
(Masses, who are dependent for their maintenance on sup- 
plying the wants of one or the other of the above divisions. 
Then we have the independent classes — ^those living on the 
fruits of accumulated industry, either of themselves or of 
other»--a part of the population even more rapidly on the 
increase than any other. The following were the numbers 
of the pearsons employed throughout the United Kingdom 
in the following occupations in 1841 : 

In Atprtcnlture— 

Farmers and graziers. 779,881 

Agrlcnltoral labourers 3,462,807 

Gardeners, DuraerymeD, &c 61,073 

Herdsmen, caretakers (Ireland), &c.... 40,447 



In Maatt&ctores— 

Of cotton 877,663 

Of hose 4.... 60.955 

Of lace 3.5,347 

OfwooDen. 244,W« 

Of silk 86.649 

Of flax and llneu. 220,616 

Spinners and weavers (Ireland), branch) ^c^ ^si 

not spedftod. ) * 

Miscdlaneona fiibrics 247,747 

AU otlier maanCsctares 177,918 



8,844,207 



In trade and commerce 

lnMne»- 

Ofcottl 118,283 

Of copper 16,407 

Of lead. 11.419 

Of Iron 10,949 

Of tin 6,101 

Of other minerals 84,812 



1,865.927 
2,418,961 



196,921 

In rirlppinijC 216,860 

Profeasiooal persons 81,099 

Bankers, merchants, clerks, literary men, «!kc. 176,496 

Indq)endent persons (England and Scotland only) 611,440 

Encaged in tlie government civil service 21,949 

Farochia), town, and chardi officers 88,208 

Domestic servants 1,494, 123 

Laboorcrs-as qoarriers, porters, messengers, &c. . 793,120 

The remainder of the population consists of those who are 
vlepewlent upon the individuals classified under the above 
heads. On comparing the census of 1841 with that of ten 
years previous, it appears that during that period the 
ftgrieultural population had increased by about 900,000. 
The number of the population dependent on the several 
^occupations of agriculture and manufactures is of course 
ooo^erably greater, in both cases, than the number 



(ictually employed in them. These include the women 
and children, the shopkeepers and tradesmen whom they 
support, and the producers of the various materials used 
in their several callings. The total number of persons 
actually employed in agriculture in the United Kingdom 
is 8,344,207 ; and in manufactures 1,910,838 ; whereas, 
the number of persons dependent on agriculture in Great 
Britain is estimated at 14,125,686; and in manufactures 
at 7,446,858. 

The proportion of inhabitants employed in manufiM^res 
is the highest in Scotland, embracing very nearly one-half 
of the entire population ; and it is Uie lowest in Ireland, 
where only about one-fourth are so employed. In England, 
rather less than two-thirds of the population seem to be 
dependent on manu&otures for their subsistence. The fol- 
lowing is the general result for the entire United Kingdom : 

Total of the agricultural interest Cnduding all those de- 
pendent on agricnlture) 17,469,893 

Total of the manufacturing interest (including all those de- 
pendent on manufactures) 9,866,196 

Travelling on the night of the census 6,016 

Total of the United Kingdom 36,831,105 

During the ten years ending 1841, the increase of the per- 
sons employed in manu&ctures had been by fiir the most 
rapid in proportion to their numbers. In that period they 
had incrnised by 874,096, though the increase in the early 
part of the present century was considerably more rapid. 
A very large proportion of the whole population — ^not less 
than twenty millions — ^belongs to the labour class, who 
are dependent upon wages for their living ; in other words, 
are in that dependent position which the absence of all 
realised property insures. This portion of the population 
is steadily and even rapidly on the increase, as are also 
the * independent' and capitalist classes, who subsist on 
the accumulated savings of industry. 

It is matter of interesting speculation, though not at 
present within the scope of this brief outline, to consider 
whether this present tendency of the population is safe — 
whether an increasing population mainly dependent on 
weekly wages, and without any accumulated savings — 
engaged as they mainly are in working up the productions 
of other countries, for the supply of the markets of other 
countries (the demand being necessarily fluctuating and 
unreliable) — is not hazardous to the security and well-being 
of our social state considered as a whole; and whether to 
these circumstances are not in a considerable measure to 
be attributed those frightful checks to productive employ- 
ment which, at ever-recurring intervals, plunge tens of 
thousands of our labouring population into misery and 
destitution. 

An interesting feature, if not a painful one, in the re- 
turns, is the large number of females employed in our 
principal manufactures. Thus, out of a total population 
of 877,662 employed in the cotton manufactures, we find 
180,879, or about one-half, are females; of 85,347 persons 
engaged in the manufiicture of lace, 27,027 are females ; 
of 88,778 employed in the silk manu&cture, 42,556 are 
females; and of 85,218 employed in flax manuikctures in 
Great Britain, 85,667 are female operatives. The total 
number of persons employed in manufactures, in the 
United Kingdom, is 1,865,927, of which 979,188 are women 
or girls ; whereas, of the 8,844,207 persons employed in 
agriculture, only 226,650 are of the female 3ex. 

There are several curious items to be gathered fi^)m the 
summary of persons engaged in trade and commerce in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, which have it remarkable 
bearing on the comparative sodal and intellectual condi- 
tion of the three kingdoms. For instance, we find * book- 
sellers, bookbinders, and publishers,' distributed as follows : 
10,908 in England, 2,447 in Scotland, and 1,028 in Ire- 
land — the population of Ireland being about four times as 
numerous as that of Scotland, and only about one-half that 
of England. Again, under the head of * printers,' we find, 
in England 15,846, in Scotland 2,467, and in Ireland 
1,71 7. Under the head of * drapers and linen drapers,' 
we find that in 1841 there were in England 26,588> in 
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Scotland 1,926, and in Ireland 918. And under the head 
of ' rag-cutters, dealers, and gatherers,' we find m England 
1,816, in Scotland 108, and in Ireland 881. Of ' boot and 
shoe makers,' we find 187,948 in England, 26,837 in Scot^ 
land, and 50,834 in Ireland; and of ' butchers,' 45,495 in 
England, 8,202 in Scotland, and 5,882 in Ireland. The 
inferences here are obvious. Of * clock and watch makers,' 
there are 18,577 in England, 1,202 in Scotland, and 885 
in Ireland. Of * grocers and tea dealers,* there are 41,929 
in EngUnd, 7,277 in Scotland, and 8,484 in Ireland. In 
all occupations ministering either to necessity, comfort, or 
luxury, the proportions are about the same, excepting in 
the case of pig-dealing, rag-collecting, and several minor 
callings. We find in England 662 pig-dealers, in Scotland 
9, and in Ireland 969 ! Under the bead of * tavern-keepers ' 
-^ which includes beershop-keepers, hotel and innkeepon, 
publicans and victuallers, and spirit merchants — we find in 
England a total of 59,779, in Scotland 8,546, and in Ireland 
12,652. Ireland has the services of a smaller proportion 
of professional men than the other parts of the United ELing- 
dom. It has rather lees tiian double the number of medical 
men for four times the population that Scotland has. In 
clerical gentlemen, its supply is the largest. 



THE POET AND BRIGAND. 

Thb evening shadows were fidling firom the lofty Apennines 
into the bosom of the valley of the Pescara, and the bells 
of the sheep and zttmpogna of the shepherd were mingling 
in merry harmony, as two mounted travell^^ ^tended 
by four lacqueys, were winding through the mountain 
pass which is the gateway of Uie Abruszi, inmiediately 
above the romantic town of Gastel di Sangro. The two 
travellers were men of distinction ; the gay beaver, cloak, 
and rapier of the younger, and the rich vestments of the 
elder, were sufficient atteistation of this, although they 
bad not been attended by squires; but even supposing 
their attendants and garments had been of a very inferior 
ord^, their personal bearing would have marked them 
out firom the vulgar crowd. The senior of these travellers 
was a priest, whose tall portly frame was encased in robes 
whose richness of texture seined to mock their sacerdotal 
modesty of ikshion ; he was mounted on a beautiful black 
horse, which he managed with the ease and grace of a 
practised equestrian, and his keen penetrating eye and 
haughty bearing showed that the priestly office to him 
was nothing more than a fiimily arrangement He was 
grave and taciturn, and seemed to be absorbed in his own 
reflections — a state of mind which his companion did not 
seem anxious to disturb, for his large black eyes rolled 
incessantly over the lofty rugged scenery which rose before 
them. This second traveller was tall and slender in his 
form, and his long black hair fell luxuriantly over his 
shoulders. His extremely handsome face seemed to reflect 
the ever-varying aspect of the wild and rugged landscape 
which lay around him, for it would lighten with a gleam 
of wild enthusiasm as the settuig sunbeams would burst 
through an opening of the hills, or it wonld darken into a 
look of almost sullen wrath as the shadows would deepen 
on his path. The gentlemen travellers seemed either to be 
totally absorbed by the aspect oi the country, or the re- 
flections incidental to some unportant mission, as they rode 
along; for neither the place where they rode nor the ap- 
proaching twilight called forth any remarks upon the ne- 
cessity of finding belter ibr the night. 

* They love to go ambling along these mountain-paths 
as if they w«re caracoling in the Oorso; and they seem to 
be as sentimental as if they were lying star-gaxing in the 
Campo Vecchia,' said old Pietro, the leader of the escort, 
as he pricked his steed and led his men closer to the car- 
dinal and his friend. *They don't seem to think, my 
masters, that there are Neapolitan sleight-o'-hand g^try 
in these walks as well as sheep, goals, and Abruzzese, and 
that. Marco Sciarra is king of this region as surely as 
the viceroy lords it over Terra di Favoro, or the Happy 
Plain.' 

The old equestrian's voice sounded loud and harsh in 



the death-like silence of the glen, and, as it was intesded, 
roused the travellers from their reverie. 

* I hear old Pietro grumbling, Torquato,' said the eecte- 
siastic, rousing himself with an effort, and smiling aa be 
turned to his companion; * there must be a vrine-du» 
within a league, and he is anxious that we should pasb 
on.' 

* If he thirsts he may drink of the waters tbat flow front 
yonder grotto,' said the younger traveller, pmnting to tin 
clear stream that issued from a dark cave, and spnm^ 
from rock to rock until it was white with foam ; * his he/ui 
will be clear and his finger steady if he drixiks noo^ 
else,' he continued, gloomily. 

*Oome, come, Torquato,' said the cardinal, ^eakiig 
gaily and even affectionately to his companion, ' thou most 
not let these moods get the better of thee. We shall qntff 
our good Falemian in time, I trust ; and then, when with 
me at Arreti, thou vrilt forg^ the contumely and the in- 
justice thou hast borne.' 

* Have I not been immured for yean in a dark aad 
gloomy dungeon ? Have 1 not been insulted by the oarrioo 
crows of literature? Have I not been driven from prin- 
cipality to principality, like a wolf without a covert?' said 
the poet, while his eyes glared wildly ; * and tfainkest thou, 
Arreti, that I can enter again into the joys and loves of 
life? No, no; the happy may quaff wine, or those who 
wish to forget their misery. I, who am not happy, and 
do not wish to forget my wo, am content with the dear 
stream, or tears if Uiey could be found in suffideat fiba- 

tiOBS.' 

* This is a lovely country, Torquato,' said the carcfinal, 
as he drew up his steed and looked around him, evidatlj 
with the intention of distracting his firiend's thou^iti tim 
himsell 

* Beautiftil ! ' exclaimed the enthusiastac Italian, entering 
at once into the cardinal's design, and his dark ejes 
flashed, and his nostrils expanded as he threw his keeo 
glance aroand him. * This is the land of Ovid — ^this is the 
early home of tiie bard of love and beauty ; it was to thm 
mountains that the goddesses came and breathed into hi» 
spirit the sounds wliich themselves delighted afterwards to 
hear ! You have not the vine-clad, grape-festooned elnu 
of the Campania Felice here,' he continued, ' neither do jou 
see the broad-bladed corn that sparkles in the dew of 
Favoro ; there are no flowering orchards, tall shady pines. 
nor hcKlgerows of clymatis or eglantine ; but there is pesoe; 
rest, contentment, and truth,' said the enraptured poet, 
whose mind had evidently suffered firom his misfortuneE; 
and he clasped his hands together and gaied steadily npoa 
tiie mountain-peaks and tiben on the flocks that were 
gathering on the hills and seeking the lower pasturage. 

* Let us on, Torquato,' said the Cardinal Arreti, gently, 
in the ear of his friend ; < the night-shades are falling, and 
Castel di Sangro is still a league distant from this glen. 
Let us hurry on.' As the cardinal spoke, the loud tinkling 
of goat-bells fell close upon the ears of his band, and di- 
rectly a few of these creatures sprung from a hollow close 
beside the travellers, followed by a sh<^h^d clad in the 
picturesque habUiments of the Abruzzi. 

The Abruzzi are two prorinoes in the north-east of 
Naples, which may be styled the highlands of that king- 
dom; they are broken up into valleys by lateral branches 
of the Apennines ; and, being ill adapted for agricnltorr. 
they are principally used as ^eep-walks and cattle-breed- 
ing valleys for the richer grain-growing inhabitants of ^ 
plains. The Abruzzese, like aU mountaineers, are fond of 
a pastoral life, delighting also in traditions, music, and 
the dance. During the tyrannical dominion of the Spanish 
viceroyship in Naples, many of the Neapolitans fled to the 
mountain fostnesses of these provinces, and maintained 
a wild and predatory independence, bursting down upon 
the valleys like the cateran highlanders of old, and oarrf 
ing off persons of distinction whom they held to ransom. 
These bands were not the spontaneous growth of the 
Abruzzi ; they were drawn together either by that principle 
of attraction whidi resides in natures almost identical, or 
a oonununity of wrong drew them into mass for nrotoal 
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protectioa and retaliation. Sometimes the shepherds, at- 
tracted by the adveuturous and licentious life of the bri- 
gands would leave their flocks and herds to join in their 
juredatory excursions, and sometimes an Abruzzese would 
oi^g^mise a band for himself; but as a people these Italian 
mountaineers are peaceful and averse to warlike pursuits. 
At the period, however, when Cardinal Arreti and Tor- 
Qoato lasso were on their way from Chieti to Naples, the 
Abnun were said to be infested by a band of danng oul- 
li^vs, whose leader, in addition to the courage and strength 
d a K«b Boy, possessed all the generosity and sense of 
honour of that celebrated Scottish outlaw. The cardinal, 
in addition to arming himself and his friend well, had also 
provided himself with an escort, dreading an interview 
vith the celebrated outlaw; but, having nearly arrived at 
the boundary of the mountain district, he had thrown his 
sn^idons away, forgotten his precautions, and was ab- 
lorbed in his thoughts of shelter and a supper, when the 
shepherd crossed ms path. The mountaineer was a short 
sfasB man of weather-beaten an>60t, but with a clear, calm, 
Atisfied eye, and the reservea taciturn look of one who 
hid passed much of his time in the solitudes of the hills ; 
his sheepskin jacket fitted tightly to his handsome agile 
&ams and his sheepskin buskins clung round his clean 
sctive limbs ; over his shoulder hung a long oz-hom ; a 
straight^ shaip-pointed knife was encased in a bark scab- 
bard that was suspended from his waist-belt; and in his 
hand he carried a long strong pole, while a large white 
shiggy wolfhound boimded along by his side. When he 
3aw the strangers, he stopped and looked at them with 
erident surprise; then, touching his cap to the poet» and 
lifUE^ it to the priest^ he bent reverently and croMed their 
path. 

' HIDo, my son ! * cried the cardinal, observing the pea- 
ant about to pas8» ' canst thou tell us Uie way to Castel 
diSangro?* 

' You are on the way, good fiither,' replied the shepherd, 
quietly. 

' Shall we arrive there before sunset, my good sh^herd ? * 
inquired the cardinal. 

'Ah, 1 do not know, father,' said^e mountaineer, smil- 
ing and shaking his head ; < the road is smooth enough, 
and your steeds are strong ; but who knows what cause 
joor reverence may have to turn aside to the sheilings on 
the way?' 

' Tote, cause have we none to make us tarry,* replied 
the cardinal, rather shortly, * unless some unforeseen one 
may intervene : they say that that most fiunous of thieves, 
Ma^ Bdarra and his band, are in these parts. Dost 
thou know that such is the &ct?' 

The peasant stood for a few seconds as if musings while 
Pietro and the escort gathered close round him; then, 
slowly raising his eyes to Arreti, he exohumed, * I will not 
aaj that Maroo Sdarra is not in the lower Abraxzi, fbr I 
did hear the shepherds speak of him having been seen at 
a gathering at Sulmona two days ago.' 

' He is ubiquitous, this Marco,' exclaimed the cardinal 
in Burprise; * I beard that he had been prowling round 
Chieti four days hence.' 

'Ay, and how felt the good burghers of Chieti?' said 
the peasant, with a meaning smile. * Did they feel their 
coffers lifter for Maroo's visit ? ' 

'Come now, master shepherd,' cried Pietro, angrily, 
'the shadows are fiiUing too deeply for us to stand parley- 
ing here ; thou mightest rather put us on the nearest trade 
to Sangro, for I for one am indeed a-weary of this moun- 
tua-Iand of yours, and would fain taste ihe wine of the 
plaios.' 

'I shall lead thee the nearest way to Sangro in good 
sooth,' said the peasant, with a good-natured smile, * and 
I will cheer thy way into the bargain.' So saying he un- 
slnog Ins horn, and, waving the travellers to follow him, 
turned into a broken narrow ravine, and began sounding 
^ notes of his instrument. 

The ah^erd was light and agile, and he strode over 
Ae broken ground as nimbly as if be were bounding over 
^ turf; but the gloomy aspect of the ravine and the broken 



nature of the path soon produced feelings of uneasiness in the 
minds of Tasso and the cardinal, and caused the stumbling 
escort to mutter anathemas on the head of the poet who 
had delayed them, and of the shepherd who had led them 
astray. 

' Hillo there I ' cried the irascible old Pietro, unslinging 
his carbine and imperiously ordering the guide to halt ; ' if 
thou dost not lead us by some more practicable way than 
this to Sangro, or restore us to the valley fh>m which you 
have decoyed us, I will send something in an easy way 
through you ere long, master peasant' 

* You will, proud soldier?' cried the shepherd, as, with 
a sardonic laugh, he sprung up a shrub-grown cleft of the 
hill which bounded one side of the narrow pass, *■ then I 
will send a hundred through thee ! ' When he ceased to 
speak he whistled long and loud, and immediately the 
sides of the narrow rocli^ mountain-way were bristling 
with the dark matchlocks of Marco Sdarra's band. Be- 
wildered and surprised, the cardinal first looked upon 
his friend, next at the escort, and then at the weapons of 
the robbers, when, making a virtue of necessity, he ordered 
Pietro and his men to t^w away their weapons, and to 
submit themselves to the clemency of the Abruzzese 
chief. * 

The entrapped trayellers had scarcely thrown down 
their weapons, when the tall and picturesque brigands 
were seen rushing fh>m all points towards them; and 
then they seized and pinioned them, and began to rifle 
theirportmanteaus of their contents. 

* We shall send his reverence into Castel di Sangro a 
lighter man than when he left Chieti,' said one of the band, 
as he tore some golden ornaments and a crucifix firom the 
case where they had been placed by the pious hands of 
the cardinal's sister, the Abbess of ChietL 

* Lighter in purse, but with a heart a ton weight,' re- 
sponded a companion, as he dragged a miniature from the 
bosom of Tasso. 

' That is a more precious lady-love than the flesh and 
blood one it represents,' retorted another of the band ; ' and 
that lack-a-daisical youth will weep for it more than for 
the loss of his weeping Cara.' 

The dark eyes of Tasso gleamed with the fury of his 
excited nature; but, checking any outburst of impotent 
passion, Bis haughty lip curled, and he maintained a rigid 
silence. 

* And 80, gentlemen, you were rightly informed when 
you were told that Marco Sciarra was in these parts,' said 
the pretended shepherd, as he walked towards the car- 
dinal. He had exchanged his long staff for a rifle, and his 
woolly cap for a high peaked hat; otherwise he was clad 
as when they first saw him. * I shall show thy escort the 
nearest nay to Castel di Sangro,' he continued, ' or any 
other dty they may choose to think of, where thy wealthy 
friends reside; for thee, and this thy companion, you must 
be content to remain with me until this old carbineer 
bringeth thy ransom.' 

* If thou art Maroo Sciarra,' said the cardinal, mildly, 

* I have hopes that yon will let us hence upon our words 
of honour. 1 travel to Naples upon business affecting the 
welfitre of Italy, which brooks not of dday ; and Torquato 
Tasso aocompaniee me, to dear his fiune from aspersions 
and slanders.' 

* Torquato Tasso ! ' cried Marco, with enthusiasm, for it 
was he. * Is this Torquato, the poet of the Gerusaleme ? 
Hillo ! my men, unhand these travellers,' he continued ; 

* this is the poet who has restored to Italy the name she 
held when Ovid and Virgil sung. What, ho ! brethren, 
he too has been outlawed by the noble and the great; he 
has been hunted, and caged, and scorned, and derided ! 
Shall we multiply his sorrows, and rob him of the little 
that the crud have left him ? No. A vrreath fbr the bard, 
and homage too, for he well deserves them ! ' 

As Maroo spoke he cut the ligatures which bound the 
poet's hands; and the band, partaking of thdr leader's 
enthusiasm, restored to him and his companions the pro- 
perty of which they had robbed them, and taking the 
horses by the reins, they led them once more out into the 
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valley, with loud shouts. They plucked the rapient gera- 
nium, which was in full and luxuriant bloom, and, wreath- 
ing it into a corona, they placed it upon the poet's head. 
Ay, Torquato Tasso, princes, dukes, and parasites had 
slandered, scorned, and imprisoned thee ; but here, in the 
wilds of the Abruzzi— here, amongst savage, outlawed men, 
the incense of thy song had softened human nature, and the 
glory of thy name had penetrated ! 

Marco led the prisoners to the verge of the mountain's 
brow, and pointed towards the lofty towers and glimmer- 
ing lighted windows that shone in the romantic town to 
which they were wending; then, taking a ring Arom his 
finger, he placed it on tibat of Tasso. * Go, poet of my 
country,' he said, wringing the hand of the proud bard — 
* go ; and may you be happy ! And if men will hxmt you, 
and scorn you, and imprison you, gain some loQely path, 
if you can, and return to these hills, and you shall live 
secure from their power and malice in this our wild moun- 
tain-land.' 

* Marco Sciarra,' said Tasso, clasping the hand of the 
brigand warmly, ' may the poor and the lonely heart never 
know a fiercer foe ihaa thee 1 may the wo-worn poet ever 
meet with such homage as thine ! and may all to whom 
fortune will enable you* to do a generous deecl, have a 
heart as pregnant with gratitude as mine ! ' 

They part^ — the brigand and the poet of Italy. Marco 
Sciarra, the robber, and Torquato Tasso, the dreamer, 
never saw each other more; but sometimes, when he lay 
with his hand beneath his cheek upon the rugged moun- 
tain's brow, the outlaw would fondly remember his meet- 
ing with the dark-eyed son of song; and oft, when weary 
of life, and disgusted with the perfidy and selfishness of 
men, Torquato Tasso would stretch himself upon his hard 
and sleepless couch, his mind would insensibly wander 
back to that mountain-way in the Abruzzi, and his heart 
would cheer itself with recollections of the power of poetry 
and the homage of the outlaw chief. 



GEYSERa 

Iceland, which is situated in the north- western comer of 
the map of Europe, and in a latitude which renders its 
climate particularly frigid and sterile, possesses several of 
the most remarkable natural phenomena. It is indeed 
almost totally a volcanic formation, with great lava plains 
lying on its surface, and great fissures cracking and rend- 
ing these up into broken sections. The volcano of Mount 
Hecla is one of the most active burning mountains in the 
world, and pours forth most tremendous eruptions of flame 
and lava; and the Yokuls, although they only send forth 
the fire which smoulders below their yawning craters after 
a cycle of years, nevertheless exert a strange influence on 
the internal geological character of the island. 

It never has been ascertained from what causes the 
spontaneous combustion of burning mountains is sus- 
tained ; but that these causes must be very active is ap- 
parent from the fact that the latent fire of the Icelandic 
volcanoes produces great streams of boiling water, which 
issue from the earth at considerable distances from the 
volcanic vents. It is supposed that sodium and potassium, 
two chemical substances which possess the wonderful pro- 
perty of burning in water, must enter largely into the 
composition of the igneous fluid ; but, speculation apart, 
the geysers, or boiling streams, fiimish plenty of cause for 
wonder and reflection. 

In the vicinity of the volcanic mountains the ground 
seems to be cavernous, or rather it really is so, for the 
traveller hears the tread of his foot produce a hollow echo, 
and the rushing of subterranean waters rises sometimes 
on his ear, steam also issuing from orifices in the ground. 
The geysers are not periodical eruptions, like the vol- 
canoes. Instead of the fire, smoke, molten lava, scorias, 
and lapille, which are hurled from the depths of the moun- 
tain, a constant rush of hot steam and boiling water is 
maintained, which spouts up into the air in jets, and runs 
away in streams. The greatest of these remarkable 
springs is at Haukadal, a considerable distance from 



tri-peaked Hecla, where about a dozen of distinct sposii 
take place, throwing their hot white vapour high into th« 
sky, and rendering the same visible for miles distant U 
may be as well to remark, that geyser is a derivative from, 
the Icelandic verb geysa, which signifies to rage or bnnft 
wildly forth. 

The Great Geyser at Haukadal is the largest in lodand; 
it is surrounded by a hollow circular mound, which it has 
formed by its own action during the many centuries in 
which it has been in existence. This mound is a larg« 
basin, about one hundred and fifty feet in circumfereoee, 
which is ordinarily filled to the depth of four or five feet 
with clear, pure boiling water. In the centre of the great 
basin there is a vent or funnel, about ten feet in diameter, 
which gradually contracts and descends to about esgbty 
feet, into the bowels of the earth. The inside of the Imm 
presents a most beautifhl and smooth appearance, being: 
covered also with whitish siliceous incrustations, which, 
have been acted upon and rendered an excellent ooatmgl 
by the boiling water. From the basin open two chazmels, 
which allow of the constant flow of this highly impregnat 
ed mineral water, which, wimpling through a taitj soil, 
and acting on the moss and grasses, produces several of 
the most beautiful specimens of incrustation, causing the; 
moss plants, as well as the stunted trees, to appear fikej 
white stones, with all the niceties of their vegetable dia- 
racter preserved. 

The eruptions of the geysers are quite irregular; no^ 
chronic calculation of their action can be given. Tbe 
Great Geyser has been observed to throw out its jets at 
periods within six hours, and to cast its waters one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high. This water falls in drizzling 
showers of soft, oool rain, beneath which travellers have 
stood, without inconvenience, save fh>m the wet Beauti- 
fiil prismatic appearances take place when the springs are 
in motion, the sunbeams forming rainbow halos in th^ 
passage through the vapours. 

Many of the geysers have ceased to act within these 
last sixty years. During the dreadful earthquake of 17S4, 
which shook Iceland to its very heart, and tore up its 
bosom with many gash^ and openings, thirty-five new 
geysers burst forth. They have since expended their 
strength, however, and are now inactive. 

The other most remarkable boiling streams in Iceland, 
in addition to the Great Geyser, are the little Geyser, the 
Strockr, and the Little Strockr — the two last deriving their 
name from a verb strochoy to agitate or move violently. 

The Icelanders, who are a very primitive, simple people, 
possessing few natural incentives to advancement, are yet 
almost as superstitious as were their Runic &tliers, and 
these phenomena appear to them the results of superna- 
tural agency; and assuredly the geysers would almost 
seem to confirm their superstitions by a secret intelli- 
gence. If stones are thrown into these springs, their 
guardian gnomes immediately become angry, sjod roar, 
and then they belch forth boiling water and steam. Tbe 
intrusion of stones immediately causes an a^tation in the 
fountains, and, after such, the water will fly oonsiderablj 
higher than it does naturally, throwing the stones violent- 
ly forth. Sometimes the quantity of vapour emitted from 
these geysers is so great that, in its ascension, it rolls out, 
forming a vast, dense cloud that eclipses the mid-day sun; 
and the deep hollow roaring of their eruptions, like sub- 
terranean artillery, rises impresnvely upon the ears of the 
stranger during the stillness of the night 

There are, in addition to the erupting geysers, others 
more passive, which produce water, at a temperature of 
two hundred degrees of Fahrenheit, and these waters are 
used by the people of Iceland for washing, and other 
domestic purposes ; and near to these are also banks of 
hot sulphur and clay, which produce the effloresoeuoe of 
alum. In some parts of the island there are hot springs 
of water, below the beds of river whose strata of water 
are very cold ; but yet, so powerful is the hot spring, that 
it forces itself through the volume of the river, and bubUei 
up on its surfiuie, flowing on and preserving its heat, for 
a considerable way, with the current of the river. 
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THE CANT OP «PROGRESS.' 

It is an amusmg ms well as melancholy matter of obsenra- 
tkn ta note the &cility with which, in past or present 
times, a few derer charlatans have succeeded in golling 
and deluding the public mind, by ministering to popular 
TBiuty and flattering popular foibles. In John Bulrs cha- 
racter the lore of praise is a prominent feature, and the 
only one which can be worked to advantage. Let any 
honest man trj to point out his errors, or to benefit him 
by showing where his weakness and ignorance lie, and 
immediakelj the popular tongue will wag against him, and 
vsg loudly and long, till it has silenced him ; but let him 
eome with any Aocus focus creed, half-mystic, half-profkne, 
but oninently adapted to minister to the in&llible wisdom 
of ' the people^*' and the ranity of the Tulgar, and be that 
creed whatever it may, the panderer will find followers, 
and his pockets be fiU^. Few peonle do think for them- 
selTes in the honest acceptation of tne term ; they receive 
the thoughts of others into their own minds, without in- 
Testigating them, and, provided they do not contradict 
prejudices or prepossessions long cherished, cling honestly 
by them; and, so long as this is the case, it is no matter of 
objection that they do not understand what those who pro- 
fess to guide them, may utter. Nay, it seems to us they 
priie the incomprehensible all the more because it is so. 
Any literary quack who chooses at a little labour to ae- 
quire a verbose, unintelligible style, only distinct enough 
to show that he feeds popular passions, the * discerning 
pablio' will hunt out and uphold as a man of genius. 
Nor does it seem to matter much that they like their 
friend the less, although his motives be quite apparent 
The paraate may show he is such, yet the oak cherishes 
him all the more. If he has only ability enough to main- 
tain the hue and cry, when once raised, his success may be 
eonsidered certain. Of course our observations must be 
understood with some limitation. There are certain ex- 
ploded doctrines that those ' earnest souls' now enlighten- 
ing the reading public may show up, and successfully. 
The disadvantages of dirty dwellings and advantages of 
ftesh air— the necessity of education — the right of private 
judgment — the ignorance of superstition, and kindired to- 
pics, may all be handled with advantage by those whose 
misson it is to hasten the dawn of the < good time coming ; ' 
tnd as the people are now so &r advanced as to recognise 
ittch truths or errors, the philanthropy of their advocates 
vill be duly rewarded. These, intermitted with a little 
Boperficial dabbling in the sciences, form nearly the limit 
of what the public, already having learned, will allow the 
propriety of being taught, and beyond these few of the one- 
ness^f-purpose men attempt to instruct them in. To cry 
out < you are dirty still ; ' < yon are ignorant still ; ' * you 
ftre socially, morally, and politically retrograding still ; ' 
|yoii are feeding on intellectual poison ; ' * yon are deceiv- 
ing yourselves ' — these oracles, whether they know it or do 
not, would never for a moment dream of. Their craft 
woald be in danger. But instead of dealing thus honestly, 
they admintster the subtle flattery, ' ye shall be as go(k, 
tnd not men.' The deluded mass is told it is on the ad- 
vance to a better condition — helping itself on — informed 
tiat in ereiy point of view it is reaching the aom^ of per- 
fect—taught that it is only to struggle and strive a 
httle longer as it is now doing, and the * good time ' will 
arrire— that the long dark nigbt of old ignorance and 
owr under whidi it has grop^ it has now already dis- 
pelled, and a glorious light is dawning. Such is the bur- 
<fen of the song, the essence of the philosophy, the trea- 
sured truth the mass believe, with much more wHch neither 
we nor they can understand, all comprehended under the 
tenn'Pro^^ss.' 

Now, go long as this word is employed in reference to 
merature^ or arts and science, we don't object much. 
But of the way in which ii is generally used, and of those 
*l»o do so, we are strongly suspicious. There is a cheap 
literature, some of it of older standing, but most of it re- 
; cently sprung up, more or less advocating it. There 
j Me journals of progress, records of progress, oracles of 
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progress, and magazines of progress — progress news- 
papers and progress pamphlets. No penny periodical 
seems to consider itself safe without regCstering this title. 
All of these are more or less rabid on the subject, and 
the wilder they are the greater the chance of success. 
It is not good cheap literature the majority of the public 
want : they have no desire fbr that In proof of this, there 
was ^ Hunt's London Journal,' and Charles Knight with 
his second series of the * Penny Magazine; ' both refiised to 
pander to a depraved taste, and both were shamefully ne- 
glected. But the dozens of cheap sheets just now issuing 
fh>m the London press need only to adopt a few cant 
phrases — ^mystify the lower orders a little — praise them 
largely — give them plenty of filthy poison to drink in, and 
their success is certain. Does any one question the truth 
of these assertions, let him gather firom a cheap periodical 
shop an armAil of such stuff at random, take them home 
and read them, and if he be a man possessed of one spark 
of genuine honest principle, he will rise saddened ttom 
their perusal. He will find these journals of three classes: 
the lowest ministering indirectly to every vile passion, 
exhibiting vice tricked out in all the draggled finery that 
can captivate a youthful imagination, and serve to deaden 
principle and rdigion in the heart ; the next class avowedly 
hostile to Christianity; and the last, but not the least 
dangerous, n»king the melancholy reoommendatory boast^ 
that It has carefully avoided every allusion to religion. The 
real teaching of the ifirst is, * Whatsoever seemeth good 
unto you ; ' of the last two * Self-sufficiency.' We do not 
speak of the talent with which some of these journals are 
conducted ; many of them have a &ir share of it» and de- 
light in displaying some crack names in the list of their 
oontributors ; but these all advocate progress, and mainly 
advocate it Now it is easily enough observable tbat» fcom 
whatever source this cock-and<bull stoiy proceeds, the 
obvious aim and tendency of one and all is the same — the 
exaltation of human nature, and its independence of divine 
aid or authority. Should any of these parties stumble at 
the last conclusion, and enter a protest against it, we re- 
fsr them for proof to their own writings, and ask whether 
they ^ not teach human advancement as wholly depend- 
ent upon human sufficiency. That cannot be denied else 
the existence of the sheets and printing is fi^tbulous. And 
what else is infidelity — the meanest and most contemptible 
species of it too — ^infinitely far behind the doctrines of 
heathen sages or philosophers ? 

Like every other species of impomtion, this fitvourite cry 
will have its day. So long as it pays the promoters well 
enough, they will keep it up. When the profits cease, the 
prophesying will cease too. Meanwhile, it answers admi- 
rably the end for which it was got up. It is accommodat- 
ing enough to clothe any subject and suit any writer— and, 
like charity, it covers a multitude of sins. 



THE CHARITY BOY. 

LrrTLK George was a timid thing— a mUd, retiring tiny 
boy, with traces of grief in his pale young fikoe, and wnoir 
in Ms soul-lighted eyes. He was not a pretty child, with 
waving glossy hair that mothers delight to smooth, nor 
with rosy cheeks and lips that sisters fondly kiss ; he was 
but an ordinary-looking boy, and neither fond mother nor 
fair young sister had he. If he had had a &ther to fondle 
him at even when his labour was done, and to lavish upon 
him the iullness of his love, the poor child might have been 
deemed in one respect a happy one; but in all the wide 
world of hearts there was not one to give a fond and holy 
throb of love for him. He was alone, although he was in 
the heart of the busy world. He was isolated in spirit and 
sad of soul, fat he was an orphan, and a charity boy. 

Qeorge Wilson was an inmiMA of Hartford poor's-house^ 
New England. It ^^as not a hirgey dull, grim, gloomy work- 
house in which he dwelt, like those of Old England; nor 
was it environed by high dark walls, as if to ^ut out the 
sunshine and the firesh winds, that came laden from the 
green fields with the breath of flowers. It was a rather 
sweet-looking house^ frith abundance of wild geraniums 
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and da&delions oUnglng to the walks around it, and dis- 
puting possession with the backwheat and Indian com of 
the grounds that were attached to it. Yet this child was 
not happy, nor did he feel at home. Nobody who knew 
him could ha^e discovered firom his words that he was sad 
of heart; for his low sweet Toice, that trembled with the 
Tibrations of his early sorrow, was never attuned to queru- 
loueness. He was thoughtftd and retired although so young, 
and what he suffered he suffered in silence like a hera 
They do not know the human heart who deny to the young 
the capacity of deep sorrow. A first grief leaves one <^ 
the most indelible impressions that the soul can feel, and 
h generally outlives all after^dreams. This child that sat 
alone and gazed abstractedly upon the dandelions that 
grew at his feet and wondered whoiee they came, or who 
turned his large, earnest, thoughtful eyes to the stars, and 
felt his little soul stirred with strange inquiring feelin^pB, 
had lost a fether aad mother whom he loved and who luid 
loved him, and had Idt a home, where he had once r^oiced 
in the sunshine of a mother's affection, to be fed and clothed 
in charity, and therefore he was sad. The aiatron of the 
workhouse might call htm a mopinft silly thing, and 
strive to shake him into spirits with her vigorous arm, and 
the mastor might tell him he was * hardly worth the rear- 
ing,' and whip him beeavse he was not strong and active; 
but still he went silently about, looking amongst the stars 
and flowers for the beautiAil which had beamed in his 
mother's eyes, and which had forsaken his sight when she 
had left lus home for ever. If the officials in Hartford 
workhouse looked upon little George as a mere problem 
in political economy, and calculated according to their 
own parochial rules that he would never be a grMt man, 
they were very right ; for that he would never be as large as 
Mr Gruff the parish overseer, or Ms^or Waghom of Wag- 
hom, was as certain as analogy could render any proba- 
bility. He was a small child, with rather pale cheeks but 
large open brow; he was formed more for thought than 
action, and anybody but Mr Gruff might have seen so; 
but Mr Gruff did not look upon children ibs God's sentient, 
BouUstirred problems waiting man's solution ; he merely 
looked upon them as the consumers of so much of the parish 
stores, and ealcolated how fer they might reimburse the 
state for their sustentation when they gcew men; and as 
he calculated that little George would never be a great 
chopper of wood or labourer in the fields, he had an idea 
that he was a useless thing, and thoroughly despised him. 
Despite of the large femily of Grufiis that occupy a goodly 

gortion of this feir world, however, God will send warm, 
oly sympathies to cheer poor hearts that mourn. If ^a% 
parish master and his wife despised this little pauper-boy, 
and looked upon him as a mere caricature of bone and 
muscle, old Gaffer StrikUnd the pauper loved him, and 
delighted to hobble along with the meek, patient child at 
his side, who turned up his earnest mild eyes and drank 
with greedy ear the old man's words. 

Gaffer Strikland was not one of those who had grown 
cross with the world, and querulous as -he grew old and 
poor. He was rich in kindly feeling, although poor in 
worldly substance and weak of limb; and he delighted to 
sit upon a stone bench at the workhouse gate with this 
child hanging on his knee, telling him of the beautiful 
earth and of the still more lovely heaven, and teaching 
him to read the painted board which was over the poor's 
box. It was an appeal to the charitable — a verse fh)m Uie 
Scriptures — a ieixt of loving-kindness— a promise of hea- 
venly requital for deeds of chari^ and mercy, to wh^ 
the old man often directed tiie eyes of this thou^tful child ; 
and then he would tell him of the book that was ftill of 
fluch holy sayings, and he would urge him to learn to read. 

* I shall, dear Gaffer, if you teadi me how/ the child 
would earnestly replv. 

* I shall borrow a bom-book or primer fh>m some good 
person who has boys and girls at school,' the old man 
would say, * and you shall see how we will get along.' 

* I shall learn to read,' George would say to hhnaelf 
with a look of resolve; * and I shall know what were the 
words that made my fether and mother look so happy be. 



fore they went to heaven.' But before he had aoqoird 
many of those mysterious little letters which were to i^ 
veal to him such mighty truths and holy thoughts, (HSa 
Strikland had died, and left little George a sadder bo^ aiui 
a lonelier than he had been since his mother's death. Tbe 
boy w^t for his old friend; his were true and gailele£4 
tears, wrung from a little heart that had already deep veOa 
of sorrow in it ; but with the death of Gaffer there apnug 
to life a quickened impulse in the child's soul to obej iua 
injunctions, and the determination came stronger apoa 
hun to learn to i^ead. 

« Well now, there's a bold boy,' said Mr Grofi; witli i 
sardonic laugh, as little tiny George, with his <^ in luBd, 
stood before the master, aiid looked timidly in his Itrge 
red fJMse; *whv, you'll ask to be governor of this stik 
some of these days—you wiU.' 

* No, sir,' said the simple, earnest child, while the tean 
swam in his large lustrous eyes ; * indeed, I will not Old 
Gaffer used to tell me that mm who walked in the world 
long, long ago, and who knew about the stars abore v 
BJid the flowers around us, yet live and speak in book% 
and I want to know them.' 

* Well, that beats ginger,' cried Mr Gruff; still laoghioi 
more loudly; * why, we've got a ready-made philosophy 
in you alreisuiy; you donH need to read; go and teack 
yourself to use the hoe, and leara to pay your board, joi 
little owl Books, indeedl' and Mr Gruff turned up his 
eyes, and looked serious. 

The abashed boy hung his head and wept as he retire! 
The request which he had deemed so meritorious, and 
which he had never doubted would be granted, to be tb» 
sneered at, was more than his young soul could bear, afid, 
Uke a truthftd devotee who sees a venerated relic soorned 
by a ribald and profime jest, he sat him down and sobbed 
in the bitterness of his spirit 

* I wonder if everybody is like BIr Gruff,' said the be;, 
sudd^y, his face brightening with re-animated hope. 'I 
wonder if the men who dwell in the city and sit at ther 
own fires at night, and discourse to litUe boys likeme,will 
laugh at books as he does. I wonder if any of them woold 
teach me for the sake of my father who is in heaven, and 
of my mother who is beside him. I am not strong,' ooih 
tinued Uie child, his bosom swelling with hope and a seose 
of noble independence, * but I would run errands and work 
as much as I could for any one who would take me and 
learn me to read.' 

The boy rose from his crushed posture^ animated with a 
new idea, and he staretched himself up as if his body were 
too small to contain his expanding q)irit He went to bis 
little couch that night to (beam of books and letten. Id 
his prayers he besought that God would open a path to 
him of learaiBg; and when the sun rose in the momiog 
he sprung to his feet, hurriedly put on his poor habilir 
mente, st^e quietly fh>m the workhouse, and, bomiding 
along the road, fled into the town. 

The morning was a bright and beautiful one on which 
little George ran away fr^m the workhouse; but it was 
not brighter than the hopes of the ardent boy. The work- 
house stood beyond the suburbs of the town, and in hii 
flight the child had to pass the houses of the weaUiucr 
citizens. The birds sang out from the labuninm trees 
before their doors the merriest songs he had ever heard 
and the sunbeams painted their window-glass with the 
brightest gold he had ever seen. He heard joyous wbis^ 
perings among the fluttering leaves over his bead as he rao 
beneath the boughs that overhung the wayside rails. Tbe 
dew that clung to the yellow blossoms of the labumuD 
sparkled in his eyes like lovely gems, and in thdr pris- 
matic beauty dazzled the boy with hope. ' I shall lean 
to read ! ' he shouted in his joy ; and he thought that eieij 
little chirping linnet r^ed, ' You shall' < And men \m 
in large dull houses, and cover thdr windows with thick 
green clothe,' cried the boy, looking up at the mansioDe 
that stood like dormitories on his r^t; * they surely do 
not know that they shut out so beautiful a morning as this. 
Ah, would that every one had bew as bright and lovely at 
the workhouse!' 
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Hi|^ in hopc^ whksh was as indefinite as it well nught 
be,Uiecliildeiitoi«d the streets of Hartford. The business 
of thedajhad already begun there, and the waggoner was 
ilreadj shouting his jolly * Ya hip* to his team, and the 
siordEeepers were arranging their goods in their win- 
dows in order to attract the eyes of purchasers. Little 
George had the qniek peroeptions of a child, as well as 
ehildhood's deep eapadUee of love ; he gaxed in many fitees, 
bat there was none that he thought in'viting enough, and 
80 be ran along until he covld see one sufficiently power- 
fill to unseal his lips and win his heart At last an old 
gentleman in sable attire approached the spot where he 
stood, flls eyes were turned towards the ground in a 
tbongfatftd manner; and such mild and loving eyes George 
bd not for a long time beheld. His fiioe was as pku^ 
88 thftt of an angel, and down his cheeks ftU his hoary 
locks Hke heaven's sign»4nanual of wisdom. His hat was 
low and broad-brimmed, and silver buckles shone on the 
knees of his breeches. . The orphan had been gazing i^> at 
tiie tall spire of a church* and admiring its architecture 
vUk that vague senae of {deasuve that beauty in «very- 
thing always produces whare there is sympathy, when he 
was suddenly vecalled to himself by the approach of this 
pedestrian. To see was te-be impelled to run up to him 
and gase into his £aoe. ' Please, sir, do you know a man 
who widbas a little boy to run errands, and who will teach 
ina to read?' cried the child earnestly, as he ran along 
b/ the old man's side and looked smilii^y in his eyes. 

StnidE by the strangeness of the/vequest, the old gentle- 
Ban stopped and looked at ^e boy with a wondering but 
pleased look. < And whose boy are you, my little man? 
Wbere-do you live?' 

'Alas, sir, I have no parents — I have no home. I am 
ahme in the w(»rld since old Gaffw died, and I have run 
away ftom the workhouse because they will not learn me 
to read.' 

'They will not learn you to read,' said the old gentle- 
man, looking down upon the child with an expression of 
benignity m his face that drew tears firom the little boy's 
^es. <PooE child ! and why do you wish to read?' 

' That I may know about the world, and men* and Uie 
flowers that grow in the fields, and the stars above us» 
and angels, and heaven. Old Gaffer Strikland told me 
that men's souls spoke in books, and that these books have 
nerer forgotten and never can forget what was written 
down in them. I wish to know about many things, and,' 
said the boy, lowering his voice and looking very sad, * I 
want to know what it was that made my mother so happy 
when she read in the good book.' 

'And you shall, my dear boy,' said the old gentleman, 
blowing his nose and looking about him rapidly from side 
to aide, while at the same time he caught the child's hand 
andhelditfirmly m his own, wluch trembled like an aspen 
leaf with the Mhiess of his emotion. 

' Be shall go back with me, sir,' cried Mr Gruff, as he 
eame near to the gentleman and his protege, panting with 
passion and exertion, and looking as ftirious as if he meant 
to kill tiie little runaway pauper. * You're a pretty one, 
too,' he eried, laying his hand on the orphan's shoulder, 
and duJdng him rudely; * now, when you are arcoming 
op to be of use, you run away like a vagabond. This 
comes of that oM Gaffer's teaching, but I'll teach you.' 

' You shall not^ sb,' said the old gentleman, in a mild 
fim voice; < I have promised that this child shall be in^ 
ftmeted in reading, and he shall go with me. My name 
tt Golkndet I am a clergyman, not unknown to the 
utthorities of this town. I shall arrange with them about 
the boy, and so, sir, you may go.' 

Mr Gruff was a large man, and he was a very fierce 
nun, and little Geoige, who had chmg tremblingly to his 
protector, expected every moment to see himself as well as 
the good gentleman whipped. But to his inexpressible 
woadtf he saw the fierce eyes of the overseer fall before 
the mild blue orbs of his new friend ; and he beheld, too, 
^t great oflSdal bow respectftilly to the clergyman and 
go. 

A new world from that moment opened on the orphan 



boy. M. Gallaudet took him home, and having fiur and 
lovely children of his own, whose young fresh hearts were 
as pure and beautiM as the flowers that sparkle in the 
dews of Hermon, he placed this little orphan sprout 
that had so long withered in isolation within the wanning 
influence of their sympathies. Any one that had seen this 
child when beneath the eye of Mr Gruff might have called 
him do^^ or sullen ; but he had not been a few mouths 
in the home of M. Gallaudet until he was really beautiful 
Out among the flowers of the fields and groves, and he 
would laugh with the wild impulsive gladness of a captive 
escaped firom bondage. He gathered the buttercups, and 
dusies, and wild ranunculuses, and kissed the dew from 
them in the very ftillness of his heart ; and he carried home 
these treasures to his good friend, and presented them to 
him with a grace that innate intuitive gratitude alone 
could have prompted. His friend, knew Sue motive from 
which the child bore home these treasures, and he always 
received them with a pleased smile which made the boy's 
heart dance again within his bosom. Amongst the chil- 
dren of the household there was none so gentle and so kind 
as he. The blue-winged butterflies that flashed past them 
in the sun, the humming bees and the droning beeUes, the 
very snails that crawled along the garden path at evening, 
he had a care of and would not hurt His heart, so full 
of love, had sympathy for all life. And books, those old 
companions of his draams, became at last his friends. They 
were not long mysterious treasuries of hidden thoughts, 
bat, illuminated by intsUggence, they became the compsr 
nions of his ^irit 

George Wilson soon gijew up from his sterile in&ncy 
into a strong and rigorous boyhood. He quickly felt the 
strength of his spirits purpose permeate through his phy- 
sical frame, and being too proud to be the participant of 
M. Gallaudet's bounty longer than he required it, he im- 
portuned his friend and protector to allow him to go to 
work. 

* I should like you to be a scholar, George,' said his kind 
protector, laying his hand gently on the head of the bright- 
eyed boy. 

* And 80 I shall be, my good sir,' said the lad, proudly ; 
* but I must work. My father was a workman, and I am 
proud that he j^^ I too shall be a workman, for it is 
noble to work.' 

* You shall work with this sage head of thine^ George,' 
said M. Gallaudet, smiling and patting the brow of the 
boy ; * you shall } et be a scholar.^ 

* I shall work with these Jiands to make myself so,' said 
the boy, with a swelling hc^ut and faltering voice ; * I have 
long enough been a burdian to you.' 

* You have been a blessing to me, my child,' said the 
good clergyman, mildly; f you have been all that I could 
wish.' 

* Yes» and you will love ms better because I shall work 
for my bread and at the same time pursue the studies to 
which you have directed me. Ah, good M. Gallaudet do 
let me go to work.' 

There was no refiising the boy's earnest appeal, and he 
was accordingly.apprenticed to a cabinetmaker in Hartford. 

George seemed to carry a talisman about with him. 
Wherever he went there were happy smiles and kindly 
(hoes. Old men who were reputed crabbed and cross with 
children would talk with hearty tones to George; and 
young ones who were said to love folly better than wisdom 
would look eamestiy and respectftilly in his fiice while he 
conversed with them. His master's house had been a 
lon^y one prerious to his admission into it, and his only 
daughtOT, who at the age of twelve had been inducted 
housekeeper on account of her mother's death, was a de- 
mure and retired child ; but sunshine crossed the door-step 
when George did, and smiles and littie warblings thence- 
forth began to play round the mouth and from the lips of 
quiet little Mary. He had boxes made to her for her win- 
dow-sills, and these he filled with the richest mole-hill 
mould, and sowed with mignionette and larkspur. A stand 
for flower-pots, painted green by the young apprentice, 
and covered with plants which he had collected in his 
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walks, stood now in the little parlour, and so beautiful were 
the geraniums, and gilliflowers, and myrtles, and fachsias, 
that the bees came humming in at the open window and 
lighted on them, and Mary never lifted her eyes but she 
thought herself in a bower, they were so fragrant 

But George must needs study his books, as well as how 
to make people happy; and his master so entered into the 
spirit of the youth s doings that he fitted up a little room 
for him in the workshop, to which he could retire and puiv 
sue his silent meditations without interruption. 

A year or two rolled on in this way, and €^rge Wilson 
still continued to be the most diligent and amiable appren- 
tice in Hartford. Robert Rule, his employer, was often 
heard to declare that the Bay state could not produce a 
man with twice his years who could turn out so handsome 
a piece of work ; and Mary Rule, though she never said 
it, thought that all the states put together could not pro- 
duce a better young man, or one so well worthy of a mai- 
den's love. In the evenings, George was always talking 
of BometMng that delighted and instructed her — of the 
form and distance of the starry spheres — of their motions, 
and of their size ; for he was a mathematician now, and so 
good a one that few could excel him in intricate and ab- 
struse calculations ; and sometimes he would discourse of 
his little home, to whose walls the Michigan roses were 
wont to cling — of his fisither, who fondled him when even- 
ing came — of his mother, in whose bosom he-used to nestle 
— in such a sweet poetic way that Mary would weep, and 
yet, like Desdemona, she would tell him to go on. All 
at once, however, George became more retired and ab- 
stracted than ever he had been. He took his meals in a 
hurry, and, without speaking to either Robert Rule or 
Mary, would retire to his study in the workshop. He did 
not work with that diligent assiduous alacrity that used 
to characterise him, nor did he whistle in his usual low 
sweet way, as if to give vent to the joy of his heart He 
would stand thoughtfully by his bench drawing lines on 
it with his draw-point for a long time, and then, starting 
up to a sense of neglectfulness, he would set to work in a 
bustle, and spoil more wood in an hour than he had done 
in a year previously. 

Robert Rule saw with sorrow and vexation this change 
in his beloved apprentice's demeanour and conduct He 
had never given him cause of being dissatisfied, and he 
wondered how such a feeling had found place in the bosom 
of one who had never before complained. * There is some- 
thing the matter with the boy,' said Robert, shaking his 
head ; < I hope that them books of his am't making him 
crazy, after all.' 

This latter idea was almost confirmed when, one even- 
ing at tea, George suddenly pushed his cup aside, and 
said, evidently n^ a powerful effort> * Mr Rule, I shall 
want to go to Frane^.' 

*EhI what?' said the old cabinetmaker, staring in the 
fiice of his apprentice ; and then, looking half-timidly at 
his equally astonishefd daughter, he added, * What did you 
say?^ 

*I shall want to go to France,* replied George, some- 
what proudly. * You may think me foolish, but I am not; 
and if you ask M. Gallaudet to tea to-morrow evening, I 
will explain all.' 

* Oh, it is merely some whim incidental io youth,* said 
M. Gallaudet to Robert Rule, who had carried the invita- 
tion to tea himself, and who was more perplexed about 
George's determination than he could express ; * you shall 
see that it is some dream of seeing the world. We have 
all had such notions in youth, you know, Robert; they 
are like a shake of the ague to an unconfirmed constitu- 
tion, and will pass away.' 

But although M. Gallaudet spoke thus, he, too, felt per- 
plexed. George was not used to take foolish notions in 
his head ; he was not one that said things without thought, 
for his life had indeed been a most thoughtful one, and 
words from him were not the effervescent sparks from a 
lightly balanced spirit M. Gallaudet felt nfore than 
anxious, then, when he went to Robert Rule's upon the 
evening in question. He looked at his protege, and he 



saw in his mild, firm eye evidence of that determinatka 
which would have its own way, in spite of all the eloqnenoe 
that might be used to counteract his purpose. ' Hell go 
to France, assuredly,' said the good clergyman to himedC 
after tea was over, and George had obtained leave to re- 
tire for a few seconds, in order that he might bring soiae- 
thing to show to his friend and employer. 

'Good M. Gallaudet, and you, my kind master, 'vill 
think that I am dissatisfied and ungrateful,' said the yoong 
man, with a faltering voice and blushing cheek, wl^ Ik 
had returned with a roll of manuscript, *^but I am not, I 
assure you ; and now I will explain why I wish to go to 
Europe. During the reign of the Emperor Napoleon, the 
French government offer^ a prise for the simpleet method 
of measuring plane sur&oes of whatever outline. The 
prize has never been awarded, and 1 have discovered that 
method. Look here, M. Gallaudet,' continued the youig 
man, somewhat proudly, as he felt the consciousoess of 
triumph swelling in his bosom, and forgot his youth sad 
position in his success — * look here,' and be spread out ha 
diagrams, and triumphantiy demonstrated his problem, to 
the wonder and delight of his friends. 

Messrs Gallaudet and Rule provided ihe young naa 
with the means of prooeeding to France; and during the 
time that was employed in making ready for bis journey, 
they busied themselves in procuring the neoessazy intn- 
ductions to the American ambassador, by whom he wai 
to be introduced to the Fr^ch court 

Mary would sometimes sigh, as she sat at her seam, and 
looked up now and again at the flowers which George had 
planted and so often watered for her, and a halMr^ 
mingled with her hopeful consciousness that he would be- 
come a great man. * He will not care for us now,' thought 
she ; * he will -stay in that strange land among the gresx 
lords and kings, and he will be as great as any of them !' 
and her blue eyes would fill with tears, and her cheeks 
would become faintly tinged with the rose's vernal hue, as 
such thoughts oame over her spirit Simple maiden ! in her 
republican innocence she thought that lords and kings 
were great poets and mathematicians, and that when tbey 
had got George amongst them they would not let hia 
back to his own country, they would learn to love him so 
well. 

' I shall come back soon, Mary,' said the young apprcs- 
tice in her ear, softly and lowly ; * and if I bring ?rith me 
the money which was promised for this prize, I shall pur- 
chase the little cottage which I have so often spoken to yuu 
about> and which is so beautifully embowered amongst 
Michigan roses and red beech-trees.' 

Mary sighed, and said nothing; but she thought that 
they would give him a palace inf ranee, and that he wouU 
never see Massachusetts more. 

With letters of introduction to the Hon. Lewis Cass, the 
young man set sail from Boston, and arrived safely in 
Paris. 

Louis Philippe, whether he be a good king or not, moat 
be allowed to be a good mathematician ; and we doubt if 
there is another monarch in Europe, save Oscar of Sweden, 
who knows as much about figures.* When the Amerieaa 
ambassador presented the memorial of his young country- 
man, the French King looked thoughtful fbr a moment, and 
then smiled. He remembered that he had tau^t mathe- 
matics himself in a little school in Switzerland when he 
was a poor orphan boy ; and he remembered also that he 
had taught the same science in the land fh>m which this 
young man came, and he felt pleased and interested, and 
appointed a day when he and his court should see the 
solution of the long-unsolved problem. 

George was led into the presence of the assembled king 
and nobles by the minister of his country ; and as he feh 
that he was one of a sovereign people, he did not ftd 
abashed. There he stood, with his fair hair clinging to 
his high, prominent brow, and his mild eyes sparkling 
with intelligence, before the assembled nobles of Europe. 



• While we write, it seems probable that before this meets the 
pnblio eye, Louis Philippe wiU no longer rank amongM Utio sove- 
reigns of Eorope. 
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He was bnt a workman. A few years ago he was a poor 
orphan charity boy; bat genius, that beautifiil combina- 
tion of thought and labour, had exalted him above kings 
utd nobles, young though he was : and there he stood be- 
fore them to teach them, and to make them tacitly ac- 
knowledge a mental inferiority. 

With the prize which he had so nobly won, and presents 
from the French monarch, the young American next pro- 
eecd^l to the Royal Society at St James's, where he ob- 
tained a similar premium for the same solution; and then, 
with a European fiune as a mathematician, he returned to 
Us own beloTed land. 

Oeorge Wilson becama the purchaser of that sweet little 
cottage which had been buttressed in his love since the 
first boor of his recollection. The rose-trees clung around 
its green painted porch and over its gables, and they 
bloomed as sweetly, and the dew upon them sparkled as 
brightIy^ as eyer they had done in the garden of his me- 
mory. In the little room where his fother used to sit and 
read, he. had his own little library set up; and where, in 
bis infancy, his mother used to sing, was heard the Yoice 
of Maiy, dianting the low, soft lays she had begun to sing 
when Oeorge first came to be apprentice to her &ther. 

George Wilson, was not what the world calls ambitious ; 
be was about to settle down in his own state and early 
home, eootented with his condition of workman, and satis- 
fied with the reputation he had already acquired, when, 
lo! a letter firom the Russian potentate was placed in 
bis hands, and he was invited by the czar to come to St 
Petersburg and there to take up his abode. George de- 
bated with himself the propriety of leaving America, but 
at last he determined that he should go again to Europe. 

Genius should never yield one fireflash of ite radiance 
in the eourt of a despot A firee mathematician should be 
tiie hut man to lend the light that is in him to a tyrant, 
b order to darken the lot of poor degraded humanity. 
Perhaps Uie talents of George Wilson the republican may 
be the means of orushing the men of the Caucasus to 
slarery. He is now professor of mathematics at the court 
of St Petersburg, and we know that professors of mathe- 
matics there are only employed in training military en- 
gineers. His history nevertheless is an instructive one. 
It is a bright example of what diligence and perseverance 
will do for youth; for he who was only a few years ago a 
charity boy^is now the fiEivourite of an emperor and a fa- 
mous man of science. 



THE COLLOQUIES OF ERASMUS. 

Thi name of Erasmus is one well known to the readers of 
general literature, though the works which made it fk- 
moos are very far firom' being familiar to any but the more 
profound or professional order of scholars. One reason 
is that^ like almost all the European men of learning in 
his age, he composed in the classical tongues ; and, though 
most of his writings have at some time or another been trans- 
lated into English, yet general readers never have become 
extensively conversant with them. Desiderius Erasmus — 
the first of which appellations is a Latin and the other a 
Greek version of his true Dutoh name, and which, in our 
vernacular, would be something like Beloved or Lovely — 
was a personage highly distinguished for his wit and ac- 
eompHshments in the early years of the sixteenth century. 
He was in great acceptation in England during his life- 
time, having been an intimate friend of Sir Thomas More, 
the ill-fated chancellor of Henry VIIL, and having passed 
ft considerable period in London, on a visit to the same 
eminent individual This circumstance is a little singular, 
seeing that More, throughout his long lif^ was a devoted 
^crent to the faith of Rome, while Erasmus was one who, 
like his Sootlish cotomporary, George Buchanan, launched 
incessant and heavy blows at the papal power, and proved 
no unimportant instrument in causing the decline in its in- 
flnence which that era witnessed. But the minds of More 
a^d Eraamns were in all other respects strikingly congenial, 
w>^ having a large fund of native humour, and being 
deeply skilled in all the knowledge of the schools and of 



their age. It is not our present purpose,^ however, to give 
any regular biographical account of Erasmus; our object 
simply is to lay before the reader some brief specimens of 
the remarkable work entitled his * Colloquies,* in which he 
tells various stories, most amusingly imbued with the lur 
dicrous, and abounding in acute observations on the men 
and manners of his day, while ever and anon the spirit of 
the serious religious reformer is seen breaking forth in 
them in a manner not to be overlooked or misapprehend- 
ed. It is also curious to note how fax he has served as a 
storehouse of hints to some of our own illustrious writers ; 
and among these we must name even Shakspeare and Ben 
Jonson, the chief luminaries of the generation immediately 
succeeding his own. We can trace in Swift and Scott, 
also, resemblances of thought to Erasmus, which are more 
than coincidences. 

Let us begin by pointing to one or two such parallel 
passages. Who has not in mind those lines in the noble 
soliloquy of Hamlet> referring to sleep and dreams I 
* To die— to sleep ? 
No more ; and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heartache, and the thoasand nataral troubles 
That flesh is heir to ? 'tis a consummatioii 
Devoatly lo be wisb'^. To die— to sleep : 
To sleep I perchance to dream! Ay, there's the rub. 

In one of the colloquies we have the following dialogue, 
the interlocutors being A and B : — 

* B, It is pleasant to sleep. 

A. What can be pleasant to one that perceives nothing? 

B. This very thing is pleasant — to perceive nothing of 
trouble. 

A, But they are more happy, in that respect who sleep 
in their graves ; for sometimes dreams are troublesome to 
a man asleep.' 

The passage in Shakspeare certainly varies firom the 
above, and yet it looks like a kind of extension of the same 
idea,, the great poet following it up with the doubt if even 
the sleep of the grave be dr^mless. 

In another colloquy Erasmus ma^QS one of his speakers 
utter the following remark on the monarchical disposition: 

* It is not safe, as I hear, to play in waggery with kings ; 
for, as Hons offer themselves sometimes quietly to one that 
rubs them, the same, when they pleivse, are lions, and their 
playfellow Hes dead.* Sir Walter Scott puts the same sen- 
timent into the mouth of Ivanhq^ when King Richard 
gives a loose to his merriment ovpr the wine-cup, among 
the outlaws of Sherwood Forest, and encourages them to 
adopt a tone of jovial freedom corfesponding to his own. 

* Know,' says Ivanhoe, in a tone of caution to the sylvan 
leader, Bobin Hood, *■ that they who jest with majesty, even 
in its gayest mood, are but toying with the Uon's whelp, 
which, on slight provocation, uses both faangs. and claws.* 

Everybody has heard of the notable and well authenti- 
cated story of Dean Swift and the imaginary spectre on 
one of the London steeples. The dean had t^^en a wager 
that he would collect a crowd on the streets, and keep it 
there for hours, merely by acting on the love of man for 
the n^arvellous. Accordingly, he fixed himself in front of 
a certain church, and remained there for a time, casting 
his eyea alternately on the spire and on his wateh. Parties, 
noticing his abstracted attitude, speedily gathered around 
him, and some half indistinct mutterings revealed to them 
that he was waiting for the renewed appearance of some 
spectral object on the steeple. This intelligence spread 
like wildfire, and, his point being gained, the reverend 
wag slipped quietly away. Not so the crowd, which con- 
tinued swelling, and lingering about the spot, circulating 
all sorts of absurdities, until hours on hours passed away, 
proving the accuracy of Swift's anticipations. The idea of 
the stratagem is borrowed firom Erasmus, as the subsequent 
extract firom the colloquies will prove. A is speaking to 
B about a witty English fHend of theirs called Pool, and 
asks what is the cause of his indulging in such fireaks as 
he often played off at credulous people's expense. B an- 
swers : 

* I know not, unless because the humour of the man is 
80 ; he loves to play upon the folly of the people, with in- 
ventions of this kind. I will tell you what he contrived 
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lately of this sort A good many of us were riding -to 
Richmond, amongst whom there were some whom yon 
would call prudent men. The sky was wonderftil clear, 
nor orercast any where with any little cloud. There Pool, 
with his eyes directed toward heaven, marked all his face 
and shoulder-blades with the sign of the cross, and with a 
countenance composed to astonishment, said thus with 
himself^ * Immortal God1 what do I sect* They asking 
who rode next, what he saw, again signing himself with a 
greater cross, * The most merciful God avert this omeoa,' 
says he. When they urged him, out of a desire of know- 
ing, he, haying fixed his eyes upon hearen, and Viewing 
the place of the heaven with his finger, says, * Do you not 
see a huge dragon, armed with fiery horns, with his tail 
turned up into a drolet' When they denied that Ihey saw 
it» and he bad them direct their eyes, and now and then 
showed them the place, at last some one, lest he-should 
seem bad sighted, affirmed that he too saw it; one like- 
wise and another imitated him, for they were ashamed not 
to see what wai3 so phun. What needs many words? 
Within three days this report had gone through all Eng- 
land that such a monster.had appeared. But it is wonder- 
ful how much popular fiune added to the story. Nor were 
there wanting «ome who in earnest interpreted what this 
procBgy meant. He who had invented the matter, eigoyed 
their folly with great pleasure.' Verily, well was it said 
by the wise man of Israel, that there is * nothiiig new un- 
der the sun.' The best ideas of us unlucky folks, who 
live after our world has seen its six thousand years, are 
too easily traceable for the most part in the sayings and 
doings of our predecessors in humanity. 

Ben Jonson has been more directly and largely indebted 
to Erasmus than any of the British writers fUready cited, 
though single illustrative instances of their obligations 
only, it must be observed, have been adverted to. One 
long Colloquy on *Alchemistics' undoubtedly gave to 
* Rare Ben * the entire idea of his well-known piece of * The 
Alchemist,' one of the best of his * works,' as he styled his 
dramatic compositions — wittily defending that departure 
from the customary use of the term * plays' by saying 
that the * works of his rivals were but plays, while ?iis plays 
were works.' Be this as it may, bold and self-opinionative 
Ben found the materials for his Sir Epicure Mammon, and 
more particularly his alchenxistic cheat Subtle, in the dupe 
BaJhinus, and the conjuring trickster of the Alchemistics 
of Erasmus. Sir Epicure is indeed a priest in the original 
sketch, but the credulity of the two characters is the same, 
and the whole course of the deception is alike even to its 
minuter incidents. For instance, it will be recollected 
that Subtle, in Jonson's play, affects the most profound 
piety, and ascribes the Ikilure of his efforts to transmute 
lead to gold to Sir Epicure's having ibrgotten duties and 
yielded to temptations, the latter being cunningly thrown 
in his way by the alchemist for the provision of that very 
excuse. Something of the same kind occurs in the Alche- 
mistio Colloquy. We give a sample of tiie chicanery prac- 
tised, acconfing to Erasmus; and it is certain that both 
he and Jonson only painted firom actual life in their own 
days: 

* Balbinud urgfaig him (the alchemist) that he should 
set about the business ; do you not understand, says he, 
that he that hath begun well has done half his work? It 
is a great thing to prepare your materials well. At length 
the fomace begun to be prepared. Here again there was 
need of new gold, as it were a wheedle to the gold that 
was to come. For as a fish is not taken without a bait, so 
gold comes not to the alcumists unless a parcel of gold is 
mixt In the meantime Balbinus was all upon calcula- 
tions. For he reckoned, if an ounce would produce fifte^ 
how much profit would accrue from two thousand ounces, 
for he had determined to lay out so much. When the al- 
cumist had spent this money too, and now pretended to 
abundance of pains about the bellows and fuel, one month 
and another, Balbinus asking if the business advanced any- 
thing ; at first he was silent, at length he answered him, 
being urgent with him, as great tMngs use to do, which 
have always difficult beginnings. He pretended there was 



a mistake made in buying the charcoal, for he had booght 
oak, whereas he had occasion for fir or hazeL Hiere a 
hundred crowns were gone. Nor did they return to the 
game ibr that the more backwardly. New money bcntg 
given, charcoal is changed ; and now the thing was begua 
with greater eagerness than before.; as in war, soldiers, if 
anything happens otherwise than they could wish, mcii>i 
it by their courage. When the forge had been heated new 
some months, and a golden product was expected, and XKt 
a bit truly oif gold was in the vessels {for now the ako- 
mist had spent also all that), another pretenee was fi)«>d 
out» to wit, that the glasses which he had nsed had ns^ 
been tempered as they ought For -as a mercury is not 
made out of any wood, so gold is not made with any glasses. 
By how much the more was laid out, by so much tibe kss 
had. he. a mind to desist The alcumist swore that he wat 
never imposed on so. Now the mistake being discovered, 
the rest would be safer, and that he would make vp tkii 
loss with great advantage. The glasses being changed, 
the. forge was furnished a third time. The alcumist pot 
him in mind, that the thing would succeed more happily 
if he sent some crowns as a present to the Yir^ Mother, 
who is worshipped, as you know, at Paralia, for the ait 
was sacred, nor would the thing be managed sueeefliul^ 
without the fkvour of the saints. That advice ndghtiily 
pleased Balbinus^ a pious man, as who omitted no d^y \fA 
he peribrmed divine service. The Alcaadst undertook tht 
religious journey, to wit, into the next town, and there ke 
spent the money in taverns. Being returned hone, he 
tells him that he had the greatest h<^>es that the businesi 
would succeed to their ndnd; so the saint seemed to agree 
to his prayers. When he had sweat now a long time, u^ 
not a bit indeed of gold was produced any where, he aa- 
swered Balbinus, expostulating, that no sndi thing hal 
ever happened to him m his iSis, having tryed his art 90 
often; nor could he guess well what was Uie reasoe. 
When they had guessed a long time, at length tiiat cans 
into the mind of Balbinus, whether he had omi^ed any 
day to hear mass, or to say the horary prayers, as thqr 
call them, for nothing would succeed these being omittel 
There the cheat says, ' Woes me ! that was done throogh 
forgetfhlness once luid again; and lately rising f^om t 
long feast, I forgot to say the salutation of the Virgin.* 
Then Balbinus says, * No wonder, if so great a thing does 
not succeed.^ The artist promises, for two masses oonlttEd, 
that he would hear twelve, and for one salutadon would 
pay ten.' 

The closing scenes of the Colloquy of Erasmus stfe not I 
very fit for repetition, though highly ludicroas, and cor- 
responding exactly with some of the final portions of Jon- 
son s play. Sir Walter Scott seems to have been very 
partial to Ben's Alchenust, since he repeatedly qnotes it, 
and applies at times the name of Sir Epicure hfammon's 
fKend, * Pertinax Surly,' to James Ballantyne. Surly was 
ever sceptical about Sur Mammon's scheme of trmnsnmCiDg 
base metals to gold ; and occasionally BaDantyne seems to 
have evinced a similar feeling, in relation to the oontinv- 
ftnce of Scott's almost equally wonderfhl coinage of his 
brain into treasures of ore. The great norelist, not un- 
justly self-confident, encotirages him in the very words of 
Sir Epicure: 'Pertinax, my Surly, I say unto thee, Be 
ridi.* 

We must now content oorselvee with giving a general 
anecdote or two fix)m the dialogues of Ertemus; and first 
let us present one regarding that most astute of tnonarchs, 
the Eleventh Louis of France, made so familiar to British 
readers by the novel of * Quentm Durward.' The singular 
admixture in that prince of a jovial love of humour, prao- j 
tical and even gross at times, with the most heartless and 
unrelenting cruelty in affairs of state-policy, has bera 
shown to us there in masterly colours. In the fbUowzDg 
story he appears in the first and least objectionable dl 
these aspects, though still he is found sporting with human 
weaknesses, after the fashion of a cat with a mouse : 

' Lewis King of France, the Eleventh of that name, when, 
affairs being in disorder at home, he sojourned among the 
Burgundians, on occasion of hunting, got acquaistanoe 
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with one Conon, a oonntry fallow, but of an honest and 
sincere mind, for monarchs are delighted with men of this 
sort The king turned frequently to his house after hunt- 
ing and as sometimes great princes are pleased with com- 
mon things, he ate turnips with him wim great pleasure. 
Soon after, when Lewis, being restored, now enjoyed the 
kingdom amongst the French, the wife adrised Conon that 
be should put Uie king in mind of his old entertainment^ 
and should carry him some fine turnips as a present 
Conon declmed it, saying, that he should lose his labour, 
for princes did not remember such serrices. But the wife 
prevailed. Conon chooses out some fine turnips, prepares 
for his journey ; but he being tempted with the allure- 
ment of the Ibod, by little and little devoured them all, one 
only, a rm great one^ excepted. When Conon had crept 
into the hall, where the king was to pass, he was presently 
known by the king and sent for. He offered his present 
with great cheerftdness ; the king recdTod it with greater 
cheexfUness, ordering one of those next him that it should 
be laid up diligently amongst those things which he counted 
most dear. He orders Conon to dine wHh him; after din- 
ner he gave thanks to Conon, and ordered a thousand 
crowns to be paid for his turnip to him, desiring him to re- 
turn to his own countiy. When the fkme of tMs thing, as 
it happens, had gone tlut>ugh all the king's serrants, one of 
the courtiers gave the king no unhandsome horse as a 
present The king understa^iing that be, being encouraged 
by the kindness which he had shown to Conon, catched at 
a prise, received the present with a countenance more than 
ordinarily cheerful ; and having called together his nobles, 
he began to consult with what present he should make a 
return fi^r so fine and so valuable a horse. In the mean- 
time, he who had given the horse conceived rich hope in 
his mind, thinking thus, if he made such a return for a 
turnip presented by a country feUow, how mudi more 
generously will he make a return for such a horse given 
him by a courtier. When one answered one thing, another 
another to the king, consulting as about a grand affair, 
and this catching fellow had been fed a long time with 
vain hopes, at last the king says, it oomes into my mind 
what I should give kim, and one of the nobles being called 
to him, he whispered in his ear that he shoi:dd bring that 
which he should find in his bedchamber (and at the same 
time he describes the place) wrapped up diligently hi silk. 
The tonup is brought The king gives it with his own 
hand to toe courtier, as it was wrapped up, adding, that 
ihe horse seemed to him well paid for with a precious thing 
which had cost him a thousand crowns. The courtier go- 
ing away, whilst he takes off the cloth, finds for a treasure, 
not coals, as they say, but a turnip now dry. Thus that 
catching fellow, being catched, was a laughing-stock to 
evwybody.' 

The next stoiy which we shall extract is one singularlv 
applicable to the drcumstances of the present day ; indeeo, 
which has been applicable at all times, if there be any 
truth in common sayings. The honaty of horse-dealers, 
or as the Scots more emphatically say hono-eoiLpers (bar- 
terers), is established on much the same grounds as that of 
lago, on which the Moor, his master, dwells with such per^ 
tinactons * iteration.' llie class had been fiimous for the 
seme quali^ in the days of Erasmus. No Northumberland 
man with a '■ burr,' at Staneehaw-Bank Fair, or, it may be, 
at Hallow-Fair, sat for the subjoined picture, and yet it is 
eloquent of such to the life. A person about to travel 
goes to purchase a horsey and teUs how he is received by 
the horse^ealer : 

* He leads me into the stable, bids me choose out of all 
the horses whichsoever I would. At length one pleased 
me more than the rest He approves of my judgment, 
swearing that that horse had been desired fi:^uently by 
many; that he chose rather to keep him for a particular 
fnead. than part with him to strangers. We agreed about 
the price; &e money is paid down presently. I mount 
Tbe horse pranced with wonderful alacrity in setting out; 
yon would have said that he was mettlesome, for he was 
pretty fat and handsome. When I had rid now an hour 
and a hal^ 1 perceived him quite tired, and that he could 



not be got on truly with the ^urs. I had heard that 8u<^ 
were kept by them for cheating, which you would judge 
fine ones by their appearance, but very unable to bear 
labour. I said presently with myself I am catched ; well, 
I will return like for like when I return home. I turned 
off into the next town ; there I set up my horse with one 
that was known to me, and hired anotiier ; I went whither 
I had designed, returned, restore my hired horse ; I find 
my cheat, as he was, fiit and finely rested; riding upon 
him I return to the rogue : I beg of him that he would 
keep him some days in his stable, till I call for him again. 
He asks me how well he carried me ? I swear by all that's 
sacred, that I never got upon the back of a better horse in 
my life; that he flew rather than paced, and was not sen- 
sible ^ weariness in so l^ngft journey, nor made a hair 
the leaner for his labour. When I had persuaded him 
that these things were true; he thought silently with him- 
self, that horse was another sort of one than hitherto he 
had suspected him. Therefore, before I went away, he 
asked me if my horse was to be sold ; at first I said no, 
because if a journey should taXi out again it would not be 
easy to get the like ; but that nothing was so dear to me, 
which was not to be sold for a large price, although any 
one should desire to buy myseli^ say I. What needs many 
words ; he does not di«niss me till I set my price. I set 
him at not a little more than I had bought him for. Being 
gone from the man, by and by I suborn one who should 
act a part of this play for me, well instructed and taught 
He entering the house, calls upon the jockey, he says that 
he had need of a very good horse, and excellently capable 
of enduring labour. The other shows him many; and 
commends every, the worst horse most He does not com- 
mend him alone which he had sold to me, because he 
thought him truly such as I had commended him for. 
But the other presently asks whether he too was to be sold. 
The jockey at first was silent, and commended the others 
mightily. When ho, tbe rest being approved of in some 
measure, always treated about that alone; at last the 
jockey says to himself^ my judgment of that horse j^nly 
deceived me, since this stranger immediately knew him 
amongst them alL When he urged him, at last says he, 
he is to be sold, but perhaps you will be frighted with the 
price. The price, says he, is not great, if the worth of the 
thing answer; set your price. He set him at something 
more than I had set him at to him, catching also at this 
gain. At length they agreed about the price. A good 
large earnest penny is given, to wit a royal crown, lest 
any suspicion of a counterfeit purchase should happen. 
The buyer orders hay to be ^ven to the horse ; he says 
that he will return presently and take him away ; he gives 
also a sixpence to the hostler. I, as soon as I knew the 
bargain was firm, so that it could not be broken, return 
again to the jockey, dressed in my boots and spurs. I call 
out of breath, he comes, asks me what I would have. Let 
my horse be got ready presently, say I, for I must go im- 
mediately upon a very serious affair. But just now, quoth 
he, you ordered that I should keep your horse some days. 
Tnie, say I, but business is &llen in my way besides my 
expectation: and that the king's, which admits no delay. 
Here, he said, you may choose out of all which you will, you 
cannot have your own. I ask what for 7 Because, says 
he, he is sold. There pretending a great disturbance, I 
say, God forbid what you say; this journey being fallen 
out, I would not sell that horse although any one would 
pay me four times the worth. I bc^ a scolding, I cry 
out that I am undone. At length he too grew hot What 
need, quoth he, of all this brawling T You set a price on 
your horse, I have sold him ; if I pay you your price, you 
have nothing that you can do with me. There are laws 
in the city; you cannot compel me to produce the horse. 
After I had bawled a long time, either that he should pro- 
duce the hoAe or the buyer; at length, being mad, he 
pays me my price. I had bought him for fifteen crowns, 
I had valued him at twenty-six, he had valued him at 
thirty-two. He thought to himself, it is better to make 
this advantage than to return the horse. I go away like 
one grieved, and scarce appeased with the money given 
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me. He b^;8 that I would take in good part, that he 
would make ttmends for this inconyenience in other things. 
So I cheated the cheater. He has a horse of no Talae. 
He expects that he who gave the earnest-penny should 
oome to pay his money; but nobody comes, nor ever will 
oome.' 

There is much more in the little book before us that is 
at onoe amusing and instmotiYe ; but the reader must try 
and get it into his own hands. It is not so very rare on 
old book-stalls, and will amply repay the small sum usu- 
ally requisite for its purchase. What has here been culled 
from the Colloquies in the mean time will, we trust, proTO 
generally acceptable and entertaining. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. * 

WAR. 

ET nWTOV OOODBICH. 

« EIIl, killl bid hnsbtnds die thtt wlvea may weep! 
Teach sons and dangfaten hate and ctinesl tear 
Babes from the breast for Tnltores I spoDI destroy! 
TEQ waste and slan^ter force affirlgfated realms 
To shriek your ftme ! *— Thns do the war-dogs hoid. 

IVIends of the ft«e in spirit, folly's foes, 
Denizens of the world of intellect. 
Virtue's applanders, lorers of aU power 
In meekness, advocates of troth— whatever 
The land ye tread, the atr ye breathe— to yon. 
At this grand era, I, a simple bard, 
Week in resources, only strong in lore, 
Urge my brief plea— the might of gentleness. 

Te're not yonr own. All tilings which vice can sink 
Or Ttrtae raise hare part in yon,— the plant 
Te rear aad care for, and all-potent mind. 
Which llres but by you, with you, for you. Oh ! 
Win ye forego your high Tocation's end, 
Though your inauguration be of Hearen, 
And snlfor murderous error to sweep on, 
Unche^'d, unmarked, because the gaudy fiend, 
Fsshion, strews dazzling baubles on its path ? 

* Vengeance,' the cities shout; and wisdom seeks 
A home with contemplation, in Uie shade : 

* War! ' and destruction roars tin echo gives 
To foirest solitudes the ugliness 

Of strife, and not a rood but bears of blood 
Some fearfol token. And who, blotting out 
The law, * Thou shalt not kill,' give God the lie. 
And goad us on to murder?— earth's real lord*— 
The tOlers of the soil, art's thoughtful sons, 
Whose hands sre puissant, whose hearts are brave ; 
Or brainless nobles, who, too seldom seen. 
Too often heard o( pass their useless years 
In plotting our oonftision— who exclaim, 

* Die for thy country^* while thfy lit* for se^ff 
Oh, we are scom'd by dares, whose scope of wit 
Is but the cunning of an idiot ! 

And should we brook that princes— things, perchance, 
Whidi neither heed nor know us— idly spend 
The purchase of our strength on bickerings 
Bred of Tsgue humours, or— while, gall'd we feed. 
The doubly-TQe dependant, avarice- 
Cry, * Danger,* in the safest days of peace, 
And mock us with pretences? StripUnga, bom 
To strut in feathers, and abuse the word 
' Courage,' tin, tired of toy^ they fret themselves 
Into their graves, forgiven and forgotten. 
Or grey-beard courtiers, shaking feeble heads. 
May smOe at our long effort to oppose 
This strange oppression, and pronounce us fools: 
But we are arm'd with knowledge, nerve, and (kith ; 
Are rich, though wretched; daring, though despised; 
And, led by Justice, must at length prevail 

Let them cry * Might is right,'— the might is oui'$ ! 
Believe this paradox, or doubt my tale : 

' Beneath a lowly root around a hearth, 
Cheerftil, though homely, gather'd In grave talk, 
A little group of labourers are cheating 
Iheir leisure moments of monotony. 



Plying her evening care, the housewife treads 

With cautious dlence, stopping oft, to peer 

Into the countenance of one calm man. 

Who, seemingly absorb'd by other themes. 

Hath mark'd their argument, and, taking up 

Its broken thread, now leads them through the maze 

Of feeling, on to pure benevolence. 

He reasons high, until the cottage dock 

Concludes the conference; then, shaking hands, 

Wishes his poor spostles a good night; 

Closes the door, and sits, to muse again. 

* And now a new day's dawn is brightly breaking; 
And old employments dsim the waldng cares 
Of strngi^g millions. In a smithy's gkram. 
Moving among their trade's rough implements, 
A band of men, already at their toil, 
Improve the hour, while ridier mortals rest 
From mean debauchery or sage debate. 
Standing before a forge's fitful glare. 
The firedde teacher of last night pursues 
His dingy cslling; with an action quidc 
And steady, moulds the metal to his will; 
And, pausing not,— save once, when, in swift showen, 
Sparks from the imvil spnad about the scene, 
To shut up in his brain some sudden hint 
For subsequent reflection,— doth appear 
Form'd for unceasing labour. 

* Weeks and months 
Have pass'd ; and that poor blacksmith Is the guest 
And i^ory of the natlona Monarchs hear, 
With wonder, his meek mission ; and the shouts 
Of hoping myriads, from each shore which bounds 
The broad Athinttc, tell the selfish tsw 
That an the people praise him : for he speaks 
The stin sublimity of that one thought 
Whidi Is Ws being— universal peace— • 

Tin scarce a loving wish that's borne above 
But with It bears for him some ardent prayer.* 

And such, with few exceptions, was the course 
Of dauntless genius In ev'ry age : 
The wise are nurtured In the lap of care: 
The strong of heart are Ikmn the school of toil: 
The peaoeAil are the strong; and gentleness 
Aye marks the mighty arm or giant souL 
And shaU we, trsitors to the holy cause 
Which hath uphdd us, hear the paltry lie 
With patience, which holds passion forth as poorer; 
Calls riches, birth, or rank, ' admowledged right;' 
And talks ofsiceet revenge?— say, Iqjured honour I 

War 1— 'TIS the Imave's resource, the madman's Joy, 
The sage's grie^ the outcast's sepulchre, 
The widow's curse— the great abomination! 
It beggars hope, makes charity a Jest, 
Mars beauty, mbileters to ignorance. 
And trifles with existeno& But the voice 
Which rules Its fate is yours. Te know its crimes: 
Act as for Heaven— before posterity. 
Ask not, like cowards, liberty to love ; 
But calmly, firmly say, * We'll Jtght no wore;* 
And, while around our standard, bold, ye crowd, 
Cry, *God for (k^eedom, harmony, and truth!* 



DANIEL BOONE, 

TIDI KJBNTUCBT HITNTKB. 

Thb more we become acquainted with the history of mcsi 
who are siud to lire in a state of nature, the more do we 
become couTinced of the &ct that there is no natural state 
for man. Nature is unchangeable in her laws, and awards 
to the beaYer, musk-rat, and wol^ a cycle of action firom 
which neither of these creatures can direrge, but there 
is no such thing as terminability in man's condition ; how- 
erer sayage the adult human being may be considered, we 
know that he must have progressed firom a state of utter 
ignorant infimcy into a state of knowledge, however rode, 
by a process of dependent education. The history of & 
rude child of the forest must possess as much interest to 
the philosopher as could the biography of the most cele- 
brated academiciau. The former is the pioneer of phbo- 
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Bophy, the gleaner of knowledge, the collector of &cts in 
DAtnre, which the casuist and analyser arranges and re- 
daces to role in his closet Men, in the capacity of mere 
hunters of wild beasts, have added largely to our know- 
ledge in zoology, botany, and other sciences, and, in addi- 
tion to these contributions to education and civilisation, 
they hare been the pioneers of social reclamation in the 
nncultured wilderness. The history of a nation is the 
history of a system of physical and mental accretion, rising 
gradually from the state of a rush-covered Rome, inhabited 
by latronesy to that of the city of Augustus, the mistress of 
the world. If we wish to form anything like a correct 
idea of those men who led the first migrations from Rome 
to the conquered provinces, in order to settle in and re- 
claim them, and if we desire to imbibe right notions re- 
garding the history of conquest and settlement in general, 
America furnishes us with plenty of palpable evidence of 
its character and nature ; and in some of her bold and 
hardy hunters we are certain of beholding types of those 
semi-soldier agriculturists, who, with their consuls and 
prsBtors, went forth either to exterminate or subdue the 
German nations, and to take from them their native soil. 

Dftniel Boone, the backwoodsman, a^d first explorer of 
Kentucky, is one of the finest specimens that American 
histoiy furnishes of the bold and hardy settler of the wild. 
He is perhaps the Tei7 best example known of the fh>ntier- 
man, who, divided in his habits between those of his own 
race and that with which he comes in contact, pushes on 
from one conquest of the wild man and the wilderness to 
another, while slowly behind him sweeps the tide of a 
superior emigration. Many biographies have appeared of 
this remarkable man, all of them more or less erroneous 
or disfigured by fiction. The essential iacts of the follow- 
ing sketch are derived from the ' Library of American Bio- 
graphy,' and were obtained from the lips of the old hunter 
biinself; being also corroborated by his many relations. 

Daniel Boone, the pioneer of Kentucky, was bom in 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania, in the April of 1786. His 
finther, named Squire Boone, had emigrated from England 
to the colonies, and his mother was seemingly of Irish 
origin, her name being Sarah Morgan. Daniel was the 
sixth of eleven children, seven sons and four daughters ; 
and his father having removed from Bucks county, Penn- 
sylvania, to Berks, in the same state, where game abounded, 
and the red man still continued to dispute possession of 
his hunting grounds with the big-knife strangers, Boone 
vas early initiated into those habits, and that knowledge 
of Indian ways, which distinguished him through his long 
life. The homes of the frontier settlers are generally little 
cabins built of rough logs, and planted in the midst of 
clearings in which stand blackened stumps and corn-fields. 
Around these partial openings in the wo<Kly wild the forest 
extends for miles, closing the adventurous and hardy 
backwoodsman within a sylvan world, in which he has 
almost no companionship with man, and is necessitated to 
become a hunter and a grave and sedate lover of lonely 
n&tore. It was in such a position as this that Daniel 
Boone was placed in early boyhood, and it was here that 
he was educated to love solitude and nature, and to en- 
counter with subtilty and cunning the wary and murderous 
Indian, as well as to hunt the game that so plentifully 
abounded. A migratory spirit seems to be a part of the 
frontier-num's nature ; he shuns civilisation, as it is termed, 
*a earefuUy as does the Indian — ^with this difference, how- 
ever, that he hails the advance of his race and drives the 
aborigme back that his advancing nation may have a wider 
field of action. When Boone was eighteen years of age, 
bis Ikther again removed from Berks to North Carolina, 
irbere he settled upon the banks of the Tadkin, a mountain 
stream m the norUi-westem part of the latter state. Here 
ne had plenty of scope for his fiivourite employment of 
bnntiDg, and here too he married Rebecca Bryan, and 
cultivated a farm for several years. The rapid increase 
of population on the Yadkin caused a desire for explora- 
I tioM of the wilderness, and Boone, who was early esteemed 
i for his caution and sagacity, was engaged with a party of 
1 land speculators in looking for eligible positions for settle- 



ments in the yet unreclaimed wilderness. One party, of 
which Boone was leader, left the Tadkin and ranged through 
the valleys on the head-waters of the Holston, or north- 
western part of Virginia, and in 1764 he led the first band 
of explorers to the Rock Castle, a branch of the Cumber- 
land river, now within the state of Kentucky. 

Boone has often been stigmatised as of an unsocial, mo- 
rose nature, but such was not the fact It is true that he 
preferred the forest to the city, but this was not because 
he was misanthropic, but simply because his education 
and early life gave him a bias for solitude, and his sense 
of simple rectitude made him reject the companionship of 
men who settled disputes, not according to the plain rules 
of justice, but the formula of law. In his social relations, 
he was affable, humane, and disinterested, and so utterly 
devoid of the egotism of selfishness that he never troubled 
himself to secure his property by the defined forms of law. 
He wrought for the community in the settlement of the 
state of Kentucky, and that too inde&tigably and success- 
fully, without so much as receiving the return of common 
justice. The frivolities and elegancies of polite life, which 
were cultivated to the detriment of plain truth and honesty, 
had no charms for him, so that he loved best to dwell in 
his rude home, amongst his unpolished hunter companions, 
where a promise required no affirmatory document to 
render it binding, and where he could best apply that 
physical and practical education which he had acquired 
m the woods. 

Incited by the glowing reports of a hunter named John 
Finley, who had casually visited the country, Daniel Boone, 
in company with five others, left his home on the Tadkin, 
on the 1st of May, 1769, and set out for the wilds of Ken- 
tucky. This may be termed his first appearance upon the 
stage of backwood life — the precursory adventure to a long 
series of eventful and stirring incidents, which strikingly 
illustrate the character of the men who first planted the 
arts in the wilderness, and also apprise us of the danger 
of that experiment. On the 7th day of June, 1769, the six 
weary adventurers wound slowly up one of the rugged 
mountains in the wilderness of Kentucky, Their garments 
were those usually worn by forest-rangers. A hunting- 
shirt and leggins of dressed deer-skins, together with a 
pair of mocassins and fur cap, made up the outer dress. 
A belt encircled ekch waist, in which was suspended the 
tomahawk, hunting-knife, powder-horn, and bullet-pouch ; 
and over the shoulder lay the long rifle. Their journey 
had been long and toilsome, and nothing but the glowing 
laudations beistowed by Finley upon the region towards 
which they travelled could have sustained their spirits ; 
and now, when they had gained the summit of the hill and 
could look around them, they found that his verbal de- 
scriptions were surpassed by the lovely country which lay 
below and around theuL In a gorge of the mountain they 
made their camp, and commenced to hunt the buffalo and 
other wild animals, laying up their peltries and subsisting 
on their flesh. From the month of June until December, 
the party hunted in this solitary region without beholding 
the fi9tce of a single human being ; it was a place to which 
even the young men of the Shawanoes only came periodi- 
cally in order to procure food for their tribe. 

In December, the six adventurers divided themselves 
into two parties, in order to extend their researches and 
increase tlieir chances of finding game. Boone and a man 
named Stewart formed one party, separating themselves 
from their four companions, and reaolung the banks of the 
main Kentucky river on the 22d day of the month of De- 
cember. The four adventurers were never heard of again ; 
after being left by their friends they had indubitably 
fallen by ^e hands of the Indians, who now showed them- 
selves in the territory, for as Boone and Stewart were de- 
scending the brow of a hill, towards nightfall, they were 
set upon and taken prisoners by a party of red-skins. To 
manifest dismay in such circumstances is to invite death, 
for to an Indian cowardice is an unpardonable offence. 
To evince calmness, and a trustful and easy deportment, 
is the sure means of winning respect and good treatment, 
for stoicism is an Indian virtue, and to seem pleased with 
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tkem 18 to flatter them, which is alike aocqptable to sage 
and sarage. Boone's oonsummate knowledge of Indian 
manners taught liim at onoe to conceal his feelings of dis- 
appointment beneath the semblance of contentment, and 
as he was a strong athletic man, with all the necessary 
qualifications of a wftfrior, and all the attributes of a great 
hunter, thej supposed, from his manner, that he and his 
companion might become by adoption powerful auxiliaries 
to their tribe. By adroitly complying with all their camp- 
ing customs, and rendering themselyee officiously serrioe- 
able, the two friends managed to lull the suspicions of the 
Indians to sleep, and securing their rifles, they one eren- 
ing left their captors sunk in slumber, and, after a toil- 
9omt flight, returned to their first camp, which they had 
the moTtifioatioB to find plundered and deserted. Shortly 
after haring returned to this their first reDdexrous, tliey 
were joined by Sqmre Boone, a younger brother of Danid, 
and a companion frx>m Carolina, who brought a supply <^ 
ammunition to the hunters, and tidings of their funilies; 
bet this party of four was soon broken up also by those 
easualties wfaioh are incidental to a sojouni in tibe woods. 
Daniel Boone and Stewart were attacked <Rie day when 
returning to their camp, and the lattw was shot and 
scalped by the Indians, while the former effected his 
eeca^ The companion of Squire Boone had wandered 
inte the wildemees, from which he never returned, and 
the brothers were thus left alone. It must have required 
a great amount of that real firmness of purpose, which to 
our mind constitutes true courage, to have enabled these 
men to OMuntain their position in this vast and dangerous 
wilderness ; yet they had no dedre to leave thdr hwiting- 
ground on aecount of the death of their oompaaions, but 
oontiaued to kill game and dress their skins, while at 
night they would sit by their camp-fire^ singing their 
songs and talking of friends at home. 

The neoessi^ of procuring sereral indispensable articles, 
caused the bitHhers to jMut, however, in the spring of 
1771 ; Squire set off for Carolina, in order to obtain horses 
and the other requisites for transporting their stock of 
peltry, and Daniel remained alone, to protect the frirs and 
add to their amount It was while in this solitary state 
tiust the courage of the hunter was put to the severest 
tests. Utter solitude threw him into the ftUl companion- 
ship of his own heart and feelings, and as thoughts of an 
anxious wife and beloved fiunily would rise before him his 
soul began to yearn for home. To add to the trials which 
solitude and his affections imposed upon Mm, he discovered 
in his peregrinations that ihe Indians were abroad, and 
that in his absence they had visited his little cabin; this 
discovery imposed upon him the utmost caution and dr- 
oumspecden, and when his brother returned with horses, 
they loaded them with peltry and departed to find a more 
eligible site for a settlement. After much thtigue and 
examination, they at last resolved to settle on the Ken- 
tucky river, and, having loaded their horses, they set out 
for theff femilies on the Yadkin, Daniel having beoi absent 
ftilly two years, in order to bring them to their friture 
homck. 

. On the 26th of September, 177S, the brothers and their 
&milies moved from Yadkin towards their new locations 
on the Kentucky ; on their way they were joined by five 
families and forty armed men, which accession of strength 
added to their courage and h<^ This migration, which 
was conducted in patriarchal feshion, was unfortunate, 
however, for the young men and cattle, having fellen be- 
hind the main body of mnigraats, were attacked by Indians 
at a pass called Cumberland Gap, and six of them were 
killed, wMle the cattle were dispersed. This circumstance 
BO disheartened the party that they retired to the settle- 
ments on Clinch River, in Virginia, where they in the 
mean time settled. From Clinch River, Boone often went 
out as the leader of exploring parties, and the Indians 
having beoome troublesome on tiie Virginian frt>ntier, he 
obtained the appointment of captain of militia, with the 
oouunand of three of the frontier forts. He acted in this 
capacity until 1774, when he, in company with other emi- 
grants, removed his fiMnily to the station in which he had 



originally intended to settle in Kentucky. Previous to 
this removal, the sturdy backwoodsman and several eom- 
panions had erected a wooden fort and stockade, which 
had been named Boonesborough, and thither Mrs Boone 
and her daughters were conducted, being the first white 
women who had ever stood upon the banks of the Ken- 
tucky. This fort was built in the general form of a pa- 
rallelogram, and was about two hundred and fifty feet long 
and one hundred and seventy-five feet broad. Houses ci 
hewn logs projected from eadi comer, adjoining whidi 
were stockades for a short distance, and the remaining 
space on the four sides, except the gateways, was filled up 
with cabins erected of rough logs, placed close together, 
as a defence against the Indians. In 1776, many more 
pioneers arrived in the new settlement, and planted other 
stations, and at the same time brought intimation of the 
commencement of the Revolutionary war. Daniel Boone 
and his co-settlers continued to fm the forest, bunt the 
game, and cultivate the soil, while Uie tide of war rolled 
over the eastern states ; but the settlers did not liv« in 
quiet times, thou^ remote tnm the seat of war. Stirring 
events were occurring on the frt)ntier as well as in the 
more thickly peopled colonies. Sometimes the Indians 
would rush from their cono^ments upon unwary eitmgglen 
fr^m the stations and bear them off as prisoners, and thea 
pursuit and battle were the consequence. Sometimea thej 
would attack the forts with frightful yells and wild menacea^ 
and at other times they would cut o^ individuals with the 
tomahawk or rifle, so that it required the most determined 
courage and energy to maintain a position in this disputed 
territory, which was in transition firom the wildemees to 
the fium. Boone was of the most essential service to the 
rising but haraased stations, ft^m his knowledge of the 
Indians and his cool, indomitable courage. They were 
deprived of his services more than onoe in eonseqnenoe of 
capture; but he always contrived to droumvent the In- 
dians and effect his escape. 

In several of the states, remote firom the AthmtiG Ooean, 
Providence, by a most beneficent and wonderi^il arrange- 
ment, has placed salt springs, which supply to the wild 
animals, such as deer and bafftUo, this condiment, of which 
they are very fond ; they will come for distances to lick 
the very soil from which the muriate exudes, and the spots 
where it is found are therefore called Salt Licks. Fivm 
digging the spots marked out by the beasts at the Add, 
springs are found, ftt>m which the first settlers used to 
manufacture salt; and it was while superintending a salt- 
making party of thirty men, at the Lower Blue lacks, on 
Licking River, Kentucky, that Captain Boone fell for tiie 
second time into tiie hands of the red-skins. He was soout 
and hunter for the party, and had been out trying to pro- 
cure game, when he was discovered by a party of Indian^ 
numl^ring one hundred and two, and although he made 
strenuous efforts to escape, he was overtaken and made 
prisoner. This party was on the route to attack Boones- 
borough, and the founder of that staticm felt that all his 
oourage and address were necessary in order to deoerre 
and foil the red men. He professed to be highly pleased 
with the company of the Indians, and soon succeeded in 
gaining their confidence and securing fevourable tmns for 
the men at the Licks. Boone knew that it Would have 
been madness in him to irritate the Indians in Ae then 
condition of Boonesborough, by attempting or enoonragiBg 
resistance, and his proceeding in this affair, and its issue, 
showed his wisdom. The Indians rigidly complied with 
all their stipulations, and treated the people with great 
kindness after they had quietly yielded ; resistance would 
have provoked their vengeance, and the women and chil- 
dren would have perish^ by the scalping-knife and toma- 
hawk. Boone and his men were carried to Detrmt by 
the Indians, and the latter were delivered to the British 
commandant there, but Daniel was taken to the Indian 
country, where he was well treated, and so highly was he 
priied by his captors, that they refused tempting offers oi 
ransom for him, preferring to retain him and adopt him 
into their tribe. Blackfish, a distinguished Sfaawaaese 
chie^ took him to his lodge to supply the place of a de- 
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ceased son and ^reftt warrior. The hardy backwoodsman 
reconciled himself, with much apparent oheerfblness, to 
Ids new mode of fif^ bnt he always meditated escape, al- 
&oTigh regarded with much love by his adopted &ther 
and moUier, and looked upon by the Sfaawanese as a dis- 
tangmshed hunter and braye. He yearned Ibr the home 
and kindred, however, that were bound to him by ties of 
blood and ibnd recollections, and the Indians were not so 
ignorant of human nature as to belieye him totally reoo»- 
dled to his prairie lilb. WhencTer he went forth, there* 
fore, his bauets were earefblly counted, and he was re^ 
quired to produce a head of game for erery ball. He cut 
his lead into parts, howerer, student to kill turkeys and 
such creatures, and by making bis charges of powder light 
in proportion, he oontrived to conceal a snmll stock of 
these essentials to a hunter in the woods. He had been 
some time wSth his new friends, and had acqunred a par- 
tial knowledge of their language, when it was proposed to 
eontoke the nation and to mirth once more against the 
settlemeniB. This intfanation, of wUdi the aborigines be- 
hered hhn to be ignorant^ staxiled the hunter, and deter- 
mioed him to escape and akrm the frontier-meo; he ac- 
cordingly rose early on a morning in June, and steaUng 
nmlessly from Ms lodge and the tillage, he dashed Into 
the woods. Bfany weary miles of tangld brake and forest 
lay between him and his ftiends and relations; many 
broad rirers rolled between him and the dwellings of those 
he loted ; yet he was brare and Btrooj^ and ftiU of bope^ 
and be sped stoutly and rapidly on. There were Indiuis 
on his track, morasses to traTerse, rirers to swun, jungle 
to break through, and food to be procured with tibe rUle 
without bringing his foemen upon him ; and yet he reaehed 
Boonesborough in sa^y, and gave the alarm to his friends, 
wbo were prepared for the Radians when they i^peared 
before its stockade. 

After two days' parley, a relief whioh was adroitly ma- 
naged by Boone in order to enable assistance to arriTe from 
the other stations, sereral futile attacks were made upon 
tiie fort, when, wearied by discomfiture, the Indians raised 
the siege and retreated to their Tillages. This was the last 
tttael[ that was made by an Indian army upon this fort 
n^y pereeiTcd that, despite of their continued attacks, the 
big-kniTes continued to increase, and, despairing of drirmg 
tbem from the country, they retired forther into the prairie. 
Daring his retention by the Shawanese, the wife of Boone, 
beliermg that he had been slam, returned with her family 
to Tadkin in North GaroUna» where her fother dwelt, and 
in the autumn of 1778 she hiad the pleasure of again see- 
mg her husband. 

Undeterred by wars and fightings with the rigfatfhl 
owners of the soil, emigrants conttnu^ to pour into the new 
territory, until, inst^ of the solitary hunter, Daniel 
Boone, in all that wide region, there were hundreds of 
fiunilies and many beautlfbl &rms ; and thai the customs 
and forms of society began to supersede the firee and easy 
habits of the borders, and lawyers began to examine the 
title-deeds of men to the soil which they had taken ftt)m 
the wilderness and defended agunst the red man. In 1 779, 
Boone rused about twenty thousand dollars, with which 
sun he proposed to secure his right to a large tract of land 
in Kentucky; but when on his way fh>m the backwoods 
to Richmond, in order to meet the Virginian commission 
for settling such claims, he was robbed of his all, together 
with other sums entrusted to him by his friends for a 
simiUr purpose with his own. Boone did not, however, lose 
the confidence of his friends on account of this loss ; they 
had eveiy faith in his integrity, and they heartily sympa- 
thised with him, although this misfortune reduced them to 
I the necessity of giving up th«r peremptory claims upon 
I their flmns. After this heavy pecuniary loss, Boone, now 
I t major of militia, returned with his fcmily from Yadkin 
; to Bioonesborough, when Kentucky having been divided 
into three counties, each now capable of raising a regiment 
of men, he was appointed lieutenant-colonel of Lincoln 
I county. 

Jl^ history of Kentucky consists simply of a half- 
tCricohoral, hatf-miHtaiy system of progress and ex- 



dtement, diowing the gradual •enatroction of a system of 
politioal economy, whioh, having its origin in a nta gonism, 
engenders and perpetuates disgust and foroe^ so long as 
that system prevails. At some periods the husbandmen 
had to be attended to thenr labour bv anned men, and tha 
crops had to be gathered in by bands of wi^riorsk They 
had oome to the Indian territory with no title to it save 
their rifles, and they had maintained the possessions whieh 
they had reft^ tram the rightftil owners by cruelty and 
force. At first the whits men maintained themselves within 
their forts and stockaelee, bttt whenever thdr strength per- 
mitted, they organised bivndmg bands, and carried fire 
and havoc into the towns of the red men. Undertheoom^ 
mand of Qeneral Clark, and led on by Boone, who was as 
Ihmous a soout as Cooper's * Hawkeye,* and who might be 
taken as the archetype of this the finest cf the American 
novelist's portraits, attadm were frequently made upon the 
native villages, and these expeditieni seem to have been 
oonducted upon the exact pr&dple of retaliation. Upon 
one ooeashm the KentnekiaBS entered and took possession 
of the town of Old ChilHoothe^ when, thdr historians in- 
form us, they took seven prisoners and /e# $eaip$. In- 
deed, the white men adopted this disgusting mode of muti- 
lation from the Indians, while ther pratoided te oondemn 
thenr cruelty, and tiiey vaunted tlieee bloody tr(^hiee as 
much as did the despised r e d - s kina In this expedition 
tf towns were sacked and rased, and such was the fory 
and destruetiveness maniftsted by the Christian invaders^ 
that even the Indians were appalled bythem. 

The acknowledgment of the independence ef the United 
States by Britaon, and the cloee of hostilities in the east^ 
was also the signal for a cessation of war in the west It 
must be remembered, to the disgrace of the Briti^ govwn- 
ment, that H had incited the Indians to attack the settlers^ 
in order to withdraw them firem aicUng the revolutionary 
army, and it had paid to tiie savage a sum ef money fiur 
each scalp whieih he tore fh>m the head of a white man. 
This blood-premium was withdrawn, however, and the red- 
skin buried the hatchet, leaving the settlers of Kentucky 
in peace. The large migonty ef these were from tlie 
states of Carolina and Virginia, and were inured to a lift 
of toil and danger, and consequently well fitted to be the 
settlers of a new ootony, tlie women as well as the men. 
The duties of the former were as laborious Mid onerous as 
those of the latter. They attended to the dahry, spun, 
wove^ and fiuhioned garments, wrought in the fields, and 
carried water flrom the springs. The building of forts and 
cabins, chopping of trees, and tUling the soil, together 
with all the active measures of defence, were the impro- 
priate business of the men. Deerskins were extensively 
used in the manufacture of huntmg-shirts, pantaloons, leg- 
ghn, mocassins, and handkerohiefr ; ropes were formed ttom 
strips of tiM same material, and bedooverings fr^em the 
dressed Mns of the elk and bufiEalo. Wooden vessels 
scooped out with the hunter's knife were the table utensils; 
gomnis were used as drinking-cups, blocks of wood as 
chairs, and tables, and bedsteads, and other articles of 
Auniture were of the same rough and homely description. 
Food, however, of tlie most nutritious kind was in the 
greatest abundance and proftision ; vwiaon and fowl were 
within the reach of every fandly, and mUk and butter were 
also profrisely plentiftil. Dunng the Indian alarms but 
little grain oould be raised, but as soon as the storm of 
war had ceased, the com began to wave on the broad tracts 
which had once been forest and prairie, and bread became 
one of the most abundant aliments in iho west. 

Daniel Boone applied himself diligently during the 
breaking-up season to the cultivation St his land, and in 
the harvest to the gathering in of his ort^is, but the old 
inveterate passion for hunting drew him firom home every 
hunting season. Whenever the time approached for him 
to begin his excursions, he became restless and abstracted, 
and wandered about, examining the Amc of tiie sky, mark- 
ing the direction of the wind, talking of nothing but hunt- 
ing daring the day, and dreaming of the chase at night 
The qualifications of a g|ood hunter are exactly those of a 
learned practical soologiBt The habits of the creatures 
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which he chases are perfectly known to him, and they can 
rarely escape him ; by long and patient observation he is 
also a meteorologist Understanding the signs in the hea- 
vens, and profiting by that knowledge in its application to 
his calling, a hnnter in the most cloudy day can indionte 
the cardinal points of the compass, if he is in the woods, 
by observing the barks of trees ; and he can discover 
the wind in the calmest, by simply heating his finger in 
his mouth, and then holding it above his head, marking 
which part of it first becomes cold. A hunter's camp is 
but a rude construction, and offers few inducements to the 
lover of domestic comfort to quit his home. It is open in 
firont, where the fire is kindled; the back part is generally 
a large log, or fiUlen tree ; the gables are upright poles, 
whose interstices are filled up with leaves and moss ; the 
roof slopes back, and is covered with the bark of trees or 
some clap-boards; and here does the trapper dwell for 
several months at a time, sleeping on dried leaves or grass, 
rolled in his blanket^ and piling up the skins of wild ani- 
mals, until the season for returning to the settlements 
oomes back. Some hunters go two in company, some take 
a boy with them to keep the camp, and some, like Daniel 
Boone, hunt and dwell alone. During the day the hunter 
is in the woods, and is wholly intent upon the pursuit of 
game, knowing no social enjoyment save when he adjourns 
to the camp to prepare the skins ; evening is the time for 
his mirth and social glee, and it is then, when seated round 
the camp-fire, that the song and story circulate. 

In 1792, Kentucky was admitted one of the states of the 
federal union ; and as a revision of her laws took place at 
this important juncture, and a particular adjudication on 
land daims was entered into. Colonel Boone and hundreds of 
others lost thebpossessimis from defective titles. Disgusted 
by a long process of litigation, and irritated by the essential 
injustice of the lawyerly manner of robbing hun of his land, 
he gathered his little property together, and removed to the 
Kehawna, in Virginia, and settled on that river. He resided 
here for some time, cultivating his Jhrm, and pursuing his fiA- 
vourite calling during the proper season, until, allured by the 
tales of hunters, he removed his fiunily, in 1795, to Upper 
Louisiana, then part of the Spanish possessions in America. 
He established himself in the Femme Osage settlement, 
about forty-five miles west of St Louis, and his fame hav- 
ing gone before him to his new habitation, the lieutenant- 
governor welcomed him, and assured him that ample por- 
tions of land would be given to him and his fiunily. In 
July 1800, Boone received the commission of commandant 
of the Femme Osage district from Don Charles de Delassus, 
and ten thousand larpents of land were also awarded to 
him. But some fetality seemed to attend this hardy 
hunter in all his legal transactions. He always neglect- 
ed to fix himself in his possessions according to the esta- 
blished forms, and when, in the changes of government 
incident to a rapidly growing and changing state, a revi- 
sion of titles, &c., took place, he was always found a loser. 
Louisiana, originally a French settlement, had been trans- 
ferred by that government to Spain, and Spain again, in 
1804, ceded this territory to the United States. It was 
at this period, when age was beginning to mark its inroads 
on his strong and hardy frume, that Boone, by a quibble of 
law, found himself onoe more a landless man. It is no 
wonder that he felt indignant at the treatment he thus re- 
ceived, for if ever honest unsophisticated integrity dwelt in 
the heart of man, that man was Daniel Boone. The losses 
which he had caused to his friends when on the route ft^m 
Boonesborough to Richmond he had ever regarded as a 
debt, and when, by hunting and trapping, he paid off the 
last fitfthing of this sum, he declared himself willing and 
ready to die ; for this man, who never trembled nor quailed 
under the most appalling circumstances of terror or danger, 
trembled lest it should be said when he died, < Boone is a 
dishonest man.' As an instance of the courage and cool- 
ness of this astonishing old man, the following anecdote is 
told. On one occasion he went to hunt on the Osage 
river, taking with him a negro boy and pack horses. Soon 
after, having laid in his winter stock, he was taken ill, and 
lay for some time in the camp. Upon a fine day, however, 



he contrived, with the aid of his staff and his attendant, to 
crawl to the summit of a little eminence, and mark ouithe 
ground for his grave. He instructed the boy, in case that 
he died, to lay his body straight, to wash it, and wrap it 
up in a clean blanket, and then, after digging a temporary 
grave, to drag it to i^ and cover it with earth and leaves, 
until he should go and inform his relatives where to find 
it. He was most particular in his directions about the 
distribution of the skins, rifie, and other articles which be- 
longed to him, and manifested all the calmness of an Indian 
when about to go to the happy hunting grounds when 
speaking about his decease. He soon recovered, however, 
and returned home with all the spoils of a winter's cam- 
paign in the woods. 

In 1809, after another long process at law, Boone was 
declared by the United States' commissioners to have no 
right to any land in Louisiana, although for upwards of 
forty years he had been most actively engaged in explor- 
ing, cultivating, and defending both that region and Ken- 
tucky. If ever governmental injustice manifested itself it 
surely did in this case ; if ever legal formality could have 
gracdFiilly dispensed with her frigid adherence to law, it 
surely was in the case of Boone. In 1812, the old man, 
now poor and landless, petitioned Uie legislature of Ken- 
tucky to grant him some portion of the vast territoxj 
which he had been the first to explore and reclaim, and, 
to their honour be it spoken, one thousand larpents of land 
were granted to the aged pioneer. Boone continued to live 
with his several children alternately, until the 2dth of 
September, 1820, when, after gradually sinking be died, 
aged eigh^-six, at the house of his son, Migor Nathan 
Boone. He was buried beside his wife in Missouri, but, 
after some time, the government of Kentucky built a 
beautiful mausoleum, in which the remains of Dani^ 
Boone and his wife were finally deposited. 

Daniel Boone was five feet ten inches in hd^t, and of 
athletic form. His face was marked by that gravity whidi 
generally characterises the countenances of thoughtful 
men ; his eyes were of a hazel colour, keen, clear, and 
restless. He was cool, cautious, and cunning in the 
woods ; he was kind, affable, and hospitable at honoe; but 
he was a mere child in all that related to the business of 
society. No other country save America could at the pre- 
sent time present a counterpart to this wonderful son of 
the forest ; but we know, from those who have conversed 
with them in the wilds of Michigan and Wisconsin, that 
there are many pioneers on the frontiers of that vast oonti- , 
nent whose histories would be almost as wonderful and re- i 
markable as that of Daniel Boone. I 



BARGAINS. 

Were the reader to see the beautiftil white dashed cottage 
of Mr Mowbray, with its precisely trimmed little flower- 
plot, and its freis^-looking green-painted railing, he would 
in all probability deem him an old bachelor. But if by 
chance the hall-door was open, and he saw a lai^ white 
rocking-horse, with sundry small wheelbarrows and cartS} 
adorning the hall, he would no doubt change his opinion, 
and pronoimce him the father of a large family. But in 
both surmises he would find himself mistaken. For, io 
the first place, Mr Mowbray has been married for the last 
twenty years ; and, in the second, he has no fomily, either 
large or small. The reader m%y with reason ask, * If he 
has no &mily, why all these symptoms of having one?' In 
reply to this query, we beg him to have a little patience 
and read on : the story is not a long one. 

Mr and Mrs Mowbray are a very happy couple; but 
there is one thing that they cannot agree upon, which is, 
the subject of bargains. Mrs Mowbray says, * That no- 
thing can be really considered a bargam, however chei^ 
it may be, unless it is of use to the purchaser ; ' her hus- 
band contends, upon the other hand, that he b borne out 
by the old adage, which says * that a bargain is a bargain,' 
and he logically argues, ' that therefore a bargain must be 
a bargain, whether it is of use or not' Mr Mowbray has 
been attending sales for the last twenty years, and picking 
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up greftt bargaiDS ! A sketch of the last < great bargains ' 
that he got maj suffice to giTC an insight into his former 
ones. 

3(ir Mowbraj dines exactly at four o'clock, and is nsn- 
allj fery punctual as to time, with the exception of the 
days when, to use his own phrase, he * drops in to a sale.' 
Mrs Mowbray has the cloth laid at half-past three. The 
half-hour before dinner ^e spends in reading, for she says 
*that it is not worth while sitting down to her work.' 
Hating opened the < Ihstrtnttos,' and after wandering 
through ^ region of Labrador, she gets into the more 
genial climate of China, when the maid pops her head in 
at the roonnloor, with * Please, ma'am, I fear that the yeal 
will be oTordone.' 

Her mistress casts her eyes towards the timepiece, and 
exclaims, * Dear me I it is twenty minutes to five, 1 declare ! 
I really do not know what has become of your master, 
Susan, unless be has gone to one of those abominable sales.' 

<0h dear, ma'am, I hope he hasn't!' replies Susan; 
'for I am sure I am so plagued with them brass candle- 
stiekB and copper saucepans that he bought at the last 
sale. Fm sure, ma'am, it is not laziness that makes me 
complain of them ; but when we have the gas in every 
room in the house, I don't see the use of havine a doien 
of biBss candlesticks to scour erery week; but they are a 
perfect joke to the eopper saucepans, which, if left for 
only two days without scouring, turn the colour of the 
am in a frosty winteir day, and quite disgraces me when 
anybody comes into the kitchen, ma'am.' 

' Susan,' says her mistress, in order to stop her making 
any fiuther observations upon the bargains of her master, 
'you had better go and take the veal from the fire, and 
put a cover upon it; your master must be home in a fbw 
minutes, I should think.' 

The timepiece in the dining-room had just struck six, 
and was answered by its more antique neighbour in the 
kitchen, when Mr Mowbray arrived, followed by a porter 
with a hurley. Mr Mowbray is in the best of humour, 
and gives the porter sixpence more than he is entitled to ; 
then sits down to dinner. The veal is overdone, the gravy 
is congealed about the dish, the vegetables cold ; but Mr 
Mowbray, although veiy particular on other days about 
his food, makes no remark, indeed, he is so delighted 
with the purchases that he has made, which are of course 
all great bargains, that, so fiskr (tom being inclined to find 
fiuilt with any one, he would have smiled in the fiuse of his 
mortal foe had he entered the room at that moment. Mrs 
Mowbray (in order to impress upon her liege lord the ne- 
cessity of his keeping early hours) does not eat anything, 
fiat lie perceives it not, for his eyes are on his plate, hh 
mind is with his bargains. Mrs Mowbray finding that her 
want of appetite is not observed, gives a gentle cough, 
which attracts his attention, and he looks up and exclaims, 
'Eh! bless me! my dear, you are not eating anything! 
What is the matter with you V 

' Oh, there is nothing the matter with me ! ' said Mrs 
Mowbray; < but I cannot eat at irregular hours, that's all.' 

• I am sure, my love, I am very sorry,* replied her hus- 
band, 'that I should be the cause of your losing yomr 
dinner. But the truth of the matter is, that on my way 
bome^ passing Dowell's, I saw a red flag out, and I just 
dropped in fi)r a moment to see what they were selling. It 
was a sale of miscellaneous articles; such bargains ! the 
things were going actually for a * mere song,' as the say- 
ing is. I only idsh that I had had fifty pounds in my 
pocket at the time. Susan,' said Mr Mowbray, as the ser- 
vant was removing the cloth, ' you may bring in those 
parcels that are lying upon the hall-table ; * the one that is 
iipon the grass plot,' he added, in a lower tone, ' I will 
bring in mysell' The parcels, accordingly, were brought 
itt and placed tipon the dinner-table before the delighted 
Mr Mowbray, who, taking two wax dolls out of a case, said, 
' Are not these two beautiftil creatures, my love ? so splen- 
didly dressed, too I Got them both for a guinea. They are 
worth a guinea and a half a-piece if they are worth a far- 
tWng. What do you think of them, my love ? ' 

• They are certainly rery pretty,' replied Mrs Mowbray, 



' and, I dare say, might be a bargain to many a one ; but 
as we have no family, they are of no use whatever to us.* 

* True, my love,* said her husband, after a pause, ' but 
they will not be lost, for you can make a present of them 
to your friend Mrs Green. She cannot complain of not 
having a fiimily, for she's like the old woman who lived in 
the shoe, ha, ha, ha I* 

* We are not obliged to find Mrs Green's children in 
playthings,' replied Mrs Mowbray, somewhat peevishly. 
' By the by,' she added, ' talking of making presents, our 
neighbour, Mrs Johnstone, was giving me broad hints, the 
oUier day, to make her a present of the rocking-horse for 
her son Billy; politely insinuating, at the same time, that 
we had no use in the world for it* 

' Mrs Johnstone is a very impudent person io say so,' 
exclaimed Mr Mowbray, *but she dian't have a bit of it, I 
shall k«ep him for a Billy of my own. That rocking-horse,' 
he continued, ' cost me three pounds ten shillings ; it was 
a decided bargain, to be sure; they would ask five guineas 
in the toyshops for one like it. But here, my love, is a 
bargain that will please you,* said he, untying a brown 
paper parcel, and pi^udng a pair of India-rubber galoches; 
' these will keep your old man's fbet from the damp ; they 
were knocked down to me at half-a-crown ; they are an 
amazing bargain, for they ask eight shillings a pair for 
them in the ^ops. You cannot say that these are of no 
use,' said he, chuckling with delight 

' They are of none to you, at least,' said Mrs Mowbray, 
* for anybody with half an eye might see that they will 
never fit you; they are more tiian two inches too short, 
besides being a great deal too narrow.' 

* £h ! bless me ! so they are ! ' exclaimed the astounded 
Mr Mowbray. *That never occurred to me. I was so 
struck tby their being such a bargain, that I never once 
thought of their fitting me, I declare. However, they will 
fit the milk-boy to a very tee; you know, my dear, tiiat 
we forgot to give him his hansel last year, so these will do 
in lieu of it* 

' Pray, what do those three paper bap contain^ * in- 
quired Mrs Mowbray. 

' These are wafers, my love,' replied her husband. ' I 
got these three large bags for a shilling — which you must 
allow is a great bargain.* 

* Wafers ! ' exclaimed Mrs Mowbray ; ' who uses wafors 
of this description now-a^days. They are not even used in 
the shops; the accounts are all sealed with wax now. 
What a size they are too i I declare they are as large as a 
shilling. What use can you possibly make of them ? ' 

* Never mind, my love,* said Mr Mowbray, ' 1*11 find 
plenty of use for them, I dare say. By the by, dear, did 
you not say, the other day, that we were in need of wine 
glasses ? Here are one dozen and five,* he said, unpacking 
a small basket, and taking some globular-shaped glasses 
out of pieces of newspaper. * Are not these fine large fel- 
lows? ' pushing one towards his wife; * they will hold double 
the quantity of your modem ones.' 

^ That is certainly a great advantage,* said Mrs Mow- 
bray, ironically. 

*Now, my dear, you need not look so very satirical,* 
said her husband, ' for, to tell you the plain truth, it was 
your canary brought me into Uiis scrape; for seeing that 
one of the glasses wanted a stalk, I thought that it might 
do him for a fount These glasses,' he continued, ' every- 
body at the sale thought an amazing bargain. They just 
cost me fourpence-halfj[>enny a piece. I can assure you, 
that Colonel Toper was sadly disappointed that he did not 
get them. He just came in a minute too late. Talking of 
wine glasses, love, do we not owe the Johnstones a party ? * 

' Owe them a party I ' exclaimed his cara sposa, ' Owe 
them a party ! no, indeed, we do not, but they owe us 
two ! Not that I want any return fh>m them, for I am sure 
I can safely declare that their humdrum tiresome parties 
only give me ennui. Besides,* she continued, ' I have no 
patience with Mrs Johnstone, she is such a very rude, vul- 
gar person ; she has no intellect whatever ; can talk upon 
no subject but her little ill-behaved monkeys of children. 
' The blessing of having a family ' is the beginning and 
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ending of almost ererj sentenoe thai she nys. Biit> in- 
deed, I told her Tery plainlj, the other day, that unleea 
children were properly behayed they irere anything bnt a 
blessing. She had not a word to say. Now, did not I 
itrre her right, dear?' 

* Why, my love,' said Ifr Mowbray, * I think yon gave 
her a * broadside,' as our firiend, lieuteoant Cantass, calls it' 

< What ha^e yo« got under that piece of sacking that is 
lying upon the grass-plot?' said Mrs Mowbray, looking 
uurough the window. 

* Hem ! my dear,' said Mr Mowbray, * I fear that you 
will not exactly approve of that purchase, although it is a 
most decided bargi^ Hem ! indeed it would Ittve been 
a thousand pities to have let it go. Heml I wish you had 
only seen the scowl that my opponent, a red*noeed old 
gentleman, gave me when he saw that it was knocked 
down to me. I suppose that he was wanting it for some 
of his grandchildren.' 

* For his grandchildren ! What! I hope it is not a second 
rocking-horse you have bought ? ' ezckumed Mrs Mowbray. 

* Oh no, my We. Hem 1 It is not Hem 1 I am not 
quite such a fool as all that It is a Tery beautiftd (hem !) 
double-seated child's carriage. It was the admiiation of 
every one in the sale-room, I can assure you. It went finr 
little more than half its value. It was knocked down to 
me at one pound ten shillings. £?erybody said that it 
was an amazing bargain.' 

* Dear me, what a waste of mon^ !' exclaimed Bfrs Mow- 
bray; * and not one article of the slightest use to us. Tou 
must be out of your senses, Mr Mowbray ; there is not the 
smallest doubt of it' 

* Indeed, Mrs Mowbray, I am very moeh obliged to you,' 
said her husband; *but remember, ma'am, if I waste 
numey, that it is none of yours, ma'am, for if my memory 
does not deceive me, I got none with you, ma'am. Notwith- 
standing this drcumatanc^ had you gone and purchased 
half the contents of Kennington & Jenner^s shop, I would 
not have said Uiat you were out of your senses, ma'am.' 

Susan, who, without eaves-droppping, heard the whole 
conversation, for her master's voioe was not in the softest 
key in tJie world, hastily bustled into the room with the 
tea-things, and interrupted this very disagreeable conver- 
sation. Mrs Mowbray locked iq» the wax-dolls with a 
sigh, her husband carried the thm bags of wafers to his 
study, remarking aloud that he would find use enough for 
them. Susan cleared the table of the wineglasses, which 
•he placed in a press amongst sundry of their brethren ; 
she xtext carried the India-rubber galoches to the kitchen, 
to be presented next morning to the milk-boy ; and, lastly, 
brought in the child's carriage to keep company with the 
rocking-horse in the hall, and hannony was restored. 



A CHBI8TIAN 8LAVE.» 

A Ghrisdan— goiag, gone ! 
Who bids for Ood*s own image 7 for His grace, 
Whioh that poor ▼ictim of the marketi>lace 

Hath, in her saiTdriDg, won 7 

My God! Can raoh things be r 
Hast thon not said, that whaiBoe*er is done 
Unto thy weakest and thy humblest one, 

Is even done to Thee 7 

In that sad victim, then. 
Child of thy pitying love, I see Thf stsnd, 
Once more the jest-word of a mooUng band. 

Bound, sold, and BC<mrged again ! 

A Christian np for aale I 
Wet with her blood yoor whips, o*«rtask her fkeme, 
Make her liliB loathsome with yonr wrong and shame ; 

Ber patience shall not fail ! 

A htathen land might deal 
Back on yonr heads the gaiher'd wrong of years; 
Bat her low broken prayers and nighUy tears. 

Ye neither heed nor feel. 



• la • Moeat wotk oth.¥. TWiMfo— ' lUwtflm Sholi and 8<mth«ni Btmbm'— 
li • dawripMnn vt a tlav* wanUam at M«w Orlcam, at whkh tha aoctloDwr Kcom- 
■Mids tha woman on tha Haad aa a jm4 CArMteaf 



Con well thy lesson o'er 
Thoa prudent tesoher ; tell the toiling slave 
No daugeroos tale of Him who came to save 

The ootoast poor; 

Bat wisely shot the ray 
Of Ood's,^^ Gospel from the simple heart. 
And to her daiken'd mind alone im|^ 

One stem command— Obey. 

So shaH thoo deftly raise 
The market-price of haman flesh : «nd whiile 
On thee, the pamper*d guest, the plauters smile. 

Thy choroh shall praise. 

Grave reverend men shaU tell 
From northern pulpits how Thy work was Uest, 
While in that vUe Sooth Qodom,Jlm «ul hmi 

Thy poor disciples selL 

Oh shame! The Moslem thraH, 
Who with his master to the Prophet kneeli. 
While taming to the saoted Kebla, litele 

His ftattMs break aad ftU. 

Cheers for the tofbaB*d hej 
Of robber-peopled Tnnis! be hath torn 
The dark aUnvcdungeoo open, and hath borne 

Their inmates into da^. 

Bat <mr poor 8lav« in vein 
Tans to the ChriaUan siuine his oefaiag eyes^ 
Its rites will only swell his warket-priee. 

And rivet on his chain. 

God of all right! how long 
ShaU priestly robbers at Ihhie altar slaMi, 
Lifting in prayer to thee the hkoodj h«Mi 

And haoght^ brow of wrong7 

Oh, fh>m the fields of osce. 
From the low rioe-swamps, from the txader^ eell. 
From the black slave-ship's fool and loathseme hell. 

And oofSie*n weary chain,— 

Hoarse, horrible, and strong, 
Rises to heaven that agonising ory, 
Filling the arohes of the h<diow aky— 

How long I Oh, God ! how long ! Joan Q. Whittiib. 



GLACIERS. 

GLAdEES are appendages to, and emanationg from, snow 
mountains, belting those lofty formations with rims of ioe 
to a considerable extent below the snow-line, or feming 
hard firm fiftcadee, upon the upper edge of whic^ the sopep 
incumbent snow may be said to rest. They were sopposed 
by many persons to be identical with snow mouataias, 
and the word glacier was indefinitely applied to either the 
former, or glaciers proper; but observation has taogbt* 
and will teach any one who examines into their etraoton^ 
that they are very different in their character, though thej 
may be said to be in many respeets of a similar natne. 
Glaciers may be termed the icy ramifications of snov 
mountains, being large or small aooording te the oie of 
the latter, from whi& they emanate, aad without wUih 
they could not exist Th^ formation alao depends epoo 
the form of the mountains m>on which they acoumula^ 
as well as the cmcity of the snowy regions above to 
supply than with tne matter necessary to support the ocMh 
stant liquefiMtion of the ice, aad the evaporatioii whish ibo 
takes place. The gUMier begins where the snow meoataio 
termimUes, that is, at the snow-line; and as the noweaa- 
not support the form in which it (alls, through the whole 
season, if below the Bnow4ine, it is changed from its gra- 
nular or flaky condition into that of ice. la Switserkod 
there are many extensive glaciers, those on Mont Bkoe 
alone amounting to seventeen or eighteen in wuaber. 
These glaciers are largest where the mountains are gradaal 
in their ascent, or are con^MMod of several terraces that 
allow of the ice having a tna foundation, and whuk h- 
vours the gelufoction of the melted snow, by prefventiBg it 
from running rapidly away, as it would do were the 
mountain naore abrupt The water freesea below the new- 
line in consequence of the atmosphere being chilled bj tht 
great masses of snow above it Were it not for this dreon- 
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ataaoe, operatbig upon the tar below the snow-line, and 
the gltdera also preserring it below the freesng-point, the 
atmosphere wovld natorall j be of a higher temperature. 
Where the mowitaiiis are very steep, and where there is 
tto break to imteiTupt the ahnoet perpendicular decliTitj 
from the snow-Kse to the snrfiMO of the earth, as at the 
Folge Fooden in Norwaj, large glaciers are nerer Ibrmed. 
Th^ are only a yery few depreesionB upon the sides of 
this otherwise almost perpendicular mass, and in these 
broken parts, or depressioBS, a few sntall gkuriers have 
fooDd a lodgement; but these oecor on its northern and 
western edges, and are theonlyphenomenaof that kind to 
be met with in the whc^ SKtcnt of this snow monntsin, the 
other Ndes bdng so perpendicnhir as to allow of the fre- 
qoent deeoent of the snow in the form of small drift ava- 
lAoehes. The Alps, which are Tsry bft^, and whioh, be- 
low the terminati(m of the snow-fields, are inlerspcmed 
with roeky bairieis, and Talleys, and immense shehres, 
preeent efeiy &eility for the formation of glaciers, whkh 
attain to an Immense sise, through the whole Alpine range, 
being indeed smallest on the sides of the snow mountains 
thesMelTes. Wherever there is a ravine oomsicQoing <m 
the jvj borders of the snow4ine, and opening dewnward, 
there is sore to be a glader fermed, of a greater or less 
aie, according to the oharacter of the raYine. IfitisTery 
ni»d m its doscoit, the glacier is terminated at a very 
abort distance below the snow^fine; if it is wide and tor- 
tuous, and terminates in a level tracts leading towards an- 
other feoade, then the glacier is pretty extensiTe. OUiers, 
again, find scmport upon the great inclined plane of the 
moontain, and extend for several hundred feet beyond the 
snow-mass firom which th^ are formed. These, however, 
are of yety little account oomparatiTely ; and had it not 
been that there are others of very great and remarkable 
extent, it is not likely that glaciers would have been made 
the sabject of soientifio obserration and discussion, nor 
that they would have given rise to splendid and most inte- 
reeting theories. Glaciers are sometimes twenty miles in 
length, descending so fer below the snow-line that they 
intrude upon the legitimate region of vegetation, and are 
sometimes environed by tall trees, and fields, and orchards. 
These are of course the largest ghuaers, and are formed in 
Tafleys which slope gently and for a great distance firom 
the Boow momtains, and are enclosed on either side by a 
ridge which commences in the snow mountain, where the 
glsder a^ begins, and completely surrounds the same, 
rising to a considerable elevation. Large snow-fields are 
also requisite to supply large glaciers ; for, even though ex- 
tensive vallejs may be fevourable to their formation, if 
there Is not a constant and suffideiit simply of snow from 
above, the torrents which burst from the ghMner's edge, 
and the coatumal melting of the ice at the borders of the 
8»M» wouki soon carry the glaciers away altogether, as 
aU of them descend below the snow-line, and are exposed 
to avariable temperature. Some descend indeed to a con- 
aderable nmnber of feet; ethers, according to their geo- 
graphiQal position, reach to almost the level of the sea. 

In Switzerland, the glacier of the Lower Grindelwald 
nMhes the loirest level, and is an ol^eot of great attrac- 
tioQ to travellers, as it can be reached witii more fiacUity 
thaa any of the others. Its lower edge attams to vrithin 
34M fcet above the level of the sea, and 4708 feet of ioe 
ouBt be crossed from this elevation before the lower edge 
<tf the SDow mass which feeds it can be attained, as & 
■ww-Une is fimnd at an elevation of 811 7 feet The^^er 
of the Upper Grindelwald terminates at an devatioik of 
^feet, and that of the Great Aletsh, which opens into 
Valais, terminates, from the snow mountains, at 4418 feet 
Above the level of the sea. The other Alpine glaciers do 
Bot approach so nearly to the earth's surfeoe, ^though in 
Norway, kela&d, and Grecailand they appr<MM}h the very 
^^^^en of the water. Indeed, in the latter region the 
^ that front the sea and rise to several hundred feet 
Ahove its waters are ateioet entirely gladeriaL 

The glaeiers of the Swiss Alps are the most famous and 
^■^tereei^, as they are the most extensive and varied in 
^^^ aspect The declivities upon which they rest are 



generally lined with narrow masses of ice, which descend 
towards the lower levels, or valleys, between secondary 
ridges, like mother-of-pearl indented into wood. When 
the lower extremity of a glacier is attained, it is found to 
rise to a considerable height, like a bold crag, and to be 
broken up into elevated rugged passes. The great ice- 
masses behind this promontorial ridge are also broken up 
by deep and rugged chaRms, into whose yawning throats 
large blocks of ioe seeol tottering, as if about to fell, or 
along whose rims pieces of the most fiEuitastic shapes jut 
up, like a jagged walL By still advancing, the traveller 
reaches a great sea of ice, which undulates more or less, 
perhaps to an extent of three or four miles. This plain is 
also riven into parts by great fissures, which vary from a 
few inches to many ftet in breadth, but which are some- 
times of immeasurable depth and extend along the whole 
of the glacier. The ice at the lower extremity cf the glacier 
is generally of a most beautiAil blue, whidi often deepens 
into an exquisite green. These prismatic colours grow 
fidnter, however, towards the snow-line, and there are lost 
in the white, where the glacier, as at its lower terminus, 
is again more broken th^ in the centre. Icy walls, some- 
times rising to the height of sixty feet, gird the sides of the 
glaciers, and upon these walls masses of biu:>e rocks of 
various sixes are lodged. The walls already mentioned, 
which run along the lower extremity of the glacier, are of 
the same kind, as are also those whioh frequently occur in 
its middle. These walls are called morameSf as large 
pieces of rock, on the surfece of the glacier, and supporteid 
by ice, are called glaciar-tables. 

The ice of the glaciers is a different kind from that 
formed by water. In the latter, the iee during gelufSaction 
takes the form of sharp-pointed needles, until Uiese crys- 
tals of its transition state disappear in the formed mass. 
The ioe of the former takes a crystallised form also, but its 
crystals are not spinated, but are polyhedrons of the most 
irregular shapes, being, however, more oblong than en- 
tire. Their surfiuses are rough, covered with excrescences, 
and sometimes fiirrowed, ami it is upon account of this 
peculiarity of finrm that these crystaJs become so easily 
compressed into a compact solid body. When the whole 
mass reaches a temperature which it is not able to sustain 
in a solid state, the crystals become loosened, but yet it is 
impossible to detach one from the mass without breaking 
it When one is removed, however, the whole block may 
be taken asunder in crystals. In melting, the ice of the 
glacier maintains its apparent dimensions, the water run- 
ning off by internal channels like veins, until, from ex- 
haustioB, the whole shell suddenly fells down and melts. 
This pec^iliarity in the constitution of the ice renders it 
cellular in its constitution, whioh may be easily observed 
by pouring a coloured liquid on its surfece, which sud- 
denly permeates through the pores of the mass, showing 
the interstkxe and defining the crystals. These crystals, 
by some singular law of affinity, are largest in the largest 
ioe-blocks. At the lower extremity of the glacier they are 
ci uniform size, frx>m their deepest to their highest point ; 
but when the glacier approaches the snow-line, it is found 
that the more simerisial crystals are smaller than those 
which are more deeply embedded in the ice. 

The smooth and glasslike surfiboe of pond-ioe does not 
find a parallel in the surfiioe of the gkcier : the latter is 
rough, and of different degrees of eonsLBtenoy, and not at 
all likdy to allow of being skated upon. The variety of 
consistency is d^endent upon the dual nature of the ioe 
which composes a glader. There are^ as we mentioned 
befi>re, pandlel veins of ice ruxming ^irough the whole 
glacier, like ootemporaneous veins of quarts in a large 
formation of basalt These veins are of a harder and 
more compact nature than are the other parts of the mass, 
and they are transparent and blue, while the others are of 
a dull, greenish, semi-transparent appearance. The blue 
ridges are not so easily melted as the other parts, so that 
they stand above them, like low dikes, marking the surface 
of the ice-field with a system of mathematical figures. The 
dryness of the surfiioe of the glaciers, and the almost total . 
absenoe at any time of accumulations of water, have led 
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to the conclusion that the sun's rays are incapable of melt> 
ing this ice ; but as that part of the glacier which rests 
upon the hill is always steeped in fluid, others suppose 
that the melted ice disappears by absorption, and that the 
interstices between the crystals are sufficient to drain off 
every particle of water caused by the heat of the sun, and 
lead it down to the ice-caves at the surface of the earth, 
which, by its own internal heat, keeps up a continued melt- 
ing of the ice and drainage also. The caves where this 
water concentrates are very lofty and large, and streams 
of whitish water constantly issue from them, in greater or 
less quantities, according to the season. The whitish 
colour is supposed to be given to the streams by particles 
of rocks which have been rubbed off by attrition. 

The chasms of the glaciers are also very peculiar forma- 
tions, and are divided into two distinct kinds — the day and 
night chasms. The formation of these great rents in the 
ice cannot be very satisfactorily accounted for. The day 
chasms derive their names from an idea that they are only 
formed during the day, and the night ones vice versa. The 
former vary flrom a few inches to several feet> broad at 
the top, gradually converging as they go down, until the 
two sides meet, fbrming a great wed^Uke opening, which 
terminates at the edge of the glacier, or at a moraine. 
The night chasms open the reverse way fh>m the day ones ; 
they are formed nearer the snow-line, and open during 
the night, after which the top edges slowly meet, forming 
the roof to a great open cavern below, in which long tangles 
and other ice formations assume various fantastic shapes, 
like the sparry incrustations that are formed by lime 
particles dropping from the roo& of rocky caves. The 
tops of these night chasms are sometimes hidden by a 
slight covering of snow, and in that case are very dangerous. 
Several chamois-hunters have been precipitated into them. 
One young hunter of the Valais fell into one of these won- 
derful caves, and recovered himself only to believe that he 
was doomed to inevitable death. He could see the blue 
heavens high over his head, and strange flmtastic forms of 
ice around him, glittering in the light that came from 
above, to colour them with a beautiful green, but he had 
no hopes of rescue. He was a hardy and bold mountaineer, 
however, and, as the cold air in the cave would soon have 
fh)zen him to death if he had not striven against its influ- 
ence, he walked boldly fbrward to explore his living tomb. 
As he did so, he heard the sound of rushing waters, and, 
knowing that this stream must issue firom the glacier at 
its termination, he followed its course, guided by the sound 
and the faint dull light that fell through the vast and 
ponderous covering of ice. The toil, the dangers, and the 
hopes of the gallant hunter were at last rewarded by his 
egress from this cave into the light and life of day. No 
satisfactory solution has been given of the origin of these 
chasms. 

The moraines, or lateral walls, already referred to, which 
may be said to surround the glacier, save at its junction 
with the snow mountains, are very wonderfhl phenomena. 
They sometimes rise to an elevation of sixty feet above the 
plane of the glacier, and the rocks which constitute their 
copes are very large. These blocks of rock descend from 
the high, bare masses which are scattered over the snow- 
fields. During the day, when the sun shines, the snow 
lying in the clefts is melted, and finds its way into small 
fissures. When this water is flrozen it expands, and splits 
these rocks into pieces; masses thus disintegrated fall 
upon the ice-fields, and sink through the upper coating 
of snow, until they reach the solid ice. Thus embedded, 
they are pushed downward to the glacier, remaining buried 
until the snow melts from around them, and leaves them 
exposed ; the debris which falls from the mountain-ridges 
on either side of the glacier also increases these moraines. 
The moraines which occur in the centre of the glaciers are 
formed by the junction of smaller glaciers, which, uniting 
their lateral walls at a point, form a moraine, which con- 
tinues to descend in the centre of the great sea of ice 
formed by the two smaller tributaries. These moraines, as 
well as the glaciers, have been the cause of much scientific 
speculation, it being a matter of wonder how these ponde- 



rous blocks of rock have been elevated upon ioe wall^ 
some of them nearly eighty feet above the level of the 
glacier. The likeliest solution of this phenomenon is the 
following : The glacier generally sinks, in oonseqnence of 
the melting and evaporation of its parts through the influ- 
ence of the sun, and other causes. The ridges upon which 
the rocks and debris rest are, however, impenetrable to the 
sun's rays, as these rays are absorbed or refracted by the 
accumulations of stone. The ice thus protected tnm the 
action of the heat remains unmelted, while that on either 
side of it gradually sinks, and thus are the ice^lykes 
formed. This theory is supported by observations on those 
peculiar formations called ioe-tablee. These are large 
blocks of rock, supported by stalks of ioe, npon which th^ 
are poised, and beyond which they extend like table-tops. 
The stalks gradually become smaller and smaller, until 
they can no longer support these blocks, and then they 
fall down to the surface of the glader again, when they are 
left by the surrounding ioe, which still sinks lower and 
lower through the melting and evaporating process. | ' 

Several theories regarding the formation of the f laden | 
have been proposed, but none as yet established. Sans- 
sure's theory attributed the forma^n of the glacien 
to a motion of the ice, effected by its own pressure on the 
slopes of the mountahis, and its separation from the m^ 
fiice of the earth by the internal heat of the latter. The 
glaciers do not, however, observe the law of mechanics ia 
Uieir descent, as they pass round shoulders of hills and 
through tortuous gorges, instead of preserving an underi- 
able progress down tiie incline. The theory of Agassis 
and Charpentier is, that the ice of the glacier being of a 
porous, sponge-like nature, receives the water which is 
melted on the surfiice during the sununer, and that when 
the water descends into the mass it becomes tcowesi, ex- 
pands, and propels the ioe towards the point where there 
is less resistance, which is of course at the lower terminos 
of the glacier. These philosophers also hold that the ioe 
does not move during winter : but observations made bj 
Professor Forbes of Edinburgh and his friends through a 
whole year have upset this position, and consequently m- 
validated their whole theory. Professor Forbes supposes 
the glaciers to consist of an imperfect fluid, or viscous body, 
which moves more or less rapidly down the hill-side^ by 
the mutual pressure of its parts, and according to its state 
of wetness or infiltration. In such a body — treacle, for in- 
stance—it will be observed that the motion of the centre 
mass is greatest, as those parts on the sides and in the 
front have to contend with the resisting medium of the 
earth's surface. Professor Forbes discovered the inoon- 
testible signs of such a motion in the gkciers; bnt it is 
contended that this semiliquefkction could only take place 
in the warm season, and that, as Professor Forbes himself ,| 
proves that the glaciers move with no great differenoe of 
rapidity during the year, from October to June, he has fiir- . 
nished grounds for doubting his own theory of gladerial 
progress. No satis&ctory theory has as yet ther^re been 
propounded regarding the question of how are the glacien 
formed and supported. 

The beauty of the glaciers has been frequently extolled 
by enraptured travellers. Their colour — ^their undulat^ 
surfiice, diversified with crumbling pinnacles — ^and their 
proximity to the beautiful Alpine soenery immediately be- 
low, conduce to render them objects of great and sped^ 
attraction to the tourist Those of Qrindelwald, already 
referred to, are the most accessible, and as they extend 
between the cantons of Berne and Valais, ihooe cantons 
become the resorts of many thousands of tourists annually 
for their sake. To the south-east of the valley of Qrindel- 
wald is a large system of glaciers, which are only sepsr 
rated fh)m one another by ridges of snowy mountains. < 
The glaciers which descend from the western base of Moot | | 
Blanc are also so numerous, so coherent^ and extensire^ 
that they have been called the Mer de Glace, or Sea of Ice: 
There are also many other very extensive glaciers through 
the whole Alpine region, lying like vast leviathan pro- 
blems which God has spread out for man's solution, aid 
which science is anxiously seeking to define. 
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PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

BMV. JOHN AXOILL JAMIS. 

It is a melADohoIy Act that Great Britain, a Christian 
ommtrj, has done more mischief abroad by her wars than 
ihe has done good by her gospel; and that her mission- 
tries are few and oninfluential compared with her soldiers. 
The hanest of death, on the single field of Waterloo, was 
in itself more abundant than all the fraits which haye 
blessed her peaoeftd labourers oyer the whole earth. Yet 
Birmingham, that prepares the horrid cutlery of slaughter 
tnd arms the soldiery with the weapons of destruction, can 
also boast of holding forth the oliye-branch of peace ; and 
in the person of Mr James — one of the warmest advocates 
of union, dril, social, and religious — she possesses all that 
is amiable. The *bane and antidote' are often together; 
and in the large town in which swords and muskets are 
maoniaotored UVes one who labours unceasingly for quiet 
and love in the ehuroh uniTorsal and throughout the world, 
and whose ener^es are all consecrated to bring about that 
gbrioos consummation, when swords shall be turned into 
plongbshares, and men shall learn war no more. If our 
'nadooal defences' (according to the present outcry) are 
(o be increased, a large order will be sent to Birmingham ; 
and ii; on the (khet hiuid, the * bulwarks of Zlon* are to be 
built up, an equally large order will be sent to Binning- 
ham for copies of James's < Earnest Ministry.' 

Had our gallery been open only to literary, philosophical, 
and theological princes, and had our plan been to com- 
memorate and celebrate none saye men of genius '(in the 
strict sense), Mr James, perhaps, could not have been ad- 
mitted. ^ But we desire to have other, broader, and more 
varied riews of human excellence; and as Coleridge was 
wont to maintain that all greatness is goodness, we are 
fflclined occasionally to act upon the converse of this prin- 
ciple, liz., that remarkable goodness is greatness, and that 
the aaxDt is a hero. As a man, a preacher, and a writer, 
Mr James Is distinguished by so much and such rare 
goodness, that we may, without any apology, class him 
with the iUnstrious, and present a hasty likeness of him to 
oor readers. 

In critical periodicals there is a tende&cy which we 
ihoald wish to see corrected, as it is greatly injurious to 
the esteem and veneration which ought to be cherish^ for 
the bene&ctors of thdr country or their race at large. 
That tendency is to exact from a laborious and zeolous 
clergyman that he also be a Kterary man, and have made 
Bome extra-professional achievement, or, at least, that his 
sacred wo^ have been imbued with literary qualities, ere 
be be entitled to the meed of genuine renown. Fame is 
awarded cordially and fhlly to all other professional men, 
who have exercised successfully their proper functions, 
whether Uterature has been cultivated or not; but no 
cUrgyman^ however distinguished he may have been in 
his endeavours to *win soals unto Christ,' will receive 
honourable mention in our leading journals, unless he shall 
have also made, either directly or indirectly, some contri- 
hntwns to literatore. Save for * Pilgrim's Progress,' Bun- 
jan's would have been a name absolutely unsown and 
mpraised by the world. Dr Hugh Blair is occasionally 
ntentiooed, biecause he adorned his sermons with the graces 
of his very superficial literature; but George Whitfield, 
whose whole life was an impassioned and wonderfully suc- 
oessfol sermon, receives no honour. Wellington \& ad- 
outted, without a question being put, to the ranks of fiame ; 
oratory and poetry have exhausted themselves in praising 
him; Uffrnght well, though he never com/posed a aong or 
on euag. Nelson is celebrated; he made the sea over- 
whelm our enemies, though he never proved himself a poet 
or a philosopher, and though his * Despatches' are singu- 
jwiy awkward and ungrammaticaL Howard will never 
be forgotten; he helped the helpless, and was an angel 
hleeaing e?en the prison, though Ha appearances in 
Mtborship wwe anything but extraordinary. James 
Watt has won hig^ and permanent reputation ; he origi- 
*»>*«i a new mechanical agency, though he b^t no off- 



spring for the commonwealth of letters. All these indi- 
viduals, along with many men of whom they are specimens, 
are and will be celebrated, because they were fiiithful to 
their calling, though that calling had no connection with 
literature ; yet let a minister of Christ nobly discharge the 
solemn and important duties to which he has been vowed 
and consecrated, he will remain unnoticed by literary 
journals unless he have also succeeded in a literary work, 
or unless his pulpit services have been conducted in a lite- 
rary manner. Is not this a most inexplicable and lament- 
able fact? Has an entire devotion to war more to do with 
literature than an entire devotion to the gospel? Is he, 
who is nothing more than a soldier, to be eulogised by 
literature, whilst he who ' separates himself* unto the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, and has no ambition save to do good 
to the souls of others, must be left in obscurity ? Unless, 
therefore, literary men are prepared to be consistent and 
impartial in their exclusive dealings, and recall the sound- 
ing praises which they have, day after day, bestowed on 
Wellington, Nelson, Howard, and Watt, we dare them to 
scorn us for introducing into our gallery the portraits of 
eminent pastors in the church of Christ. We tell them 
that a mere black-coat would be as great an ornament to 
their pages as a mere red-coat. We could understand 
their reasons for slighting ministers, who do not happen 
to be literary men also, if they were likewise to slight 
soldiers, who happen to be still less of literary men. Let 
literature magnify itself to any extent, let it look down 
with complacency or contempt upon all other pursuits, 
and let it bestow its degrees of honour upon its own fol- 
lowers; but it acts with most outrageous inconsistency 
when it spurns mere clergjrmen and cherishes mere war- 
riors, yfe pity the late Mr Southey when, in his * Life of 
Wesley,' he betrays the conviction that the subject was un- 
worthy of his lit^rjury pen; and we are led to ask, if a 

* Life of Nelson' was not at least as unworthy. We are 
Justified in making these remarks, which are as true as 
they are new. The In^ructoe will never scruple in the 
future, as it has nevefr done in the past, to place distin- 
guished ministers, who have not cultivi^»d literature, in 
as honourable a rank' rts- other journals assign to warriora, 
statesmen, philanthropists, and mechanicians, who, in their 
devotion to their peculiar calling, have been still more in- 
different to literature. 

• In a paper, several months ago, on the character of 
Archbishop Whately, we to6k occasion to laud the vast 
riches of theology which England gave to the world two 
or three centuries ago. It is an undeniable fact that then, 
our own country, however fertile in piety, did not produce 
much theology. The treasures of our religious knowledge 
have all been imported fi*om the sister-country ; and Scot- 
land, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, could not 
compete with England in point of theology. The most ac- 
complished, eloquent, and profound preachers and divines 
— the men who could most systematically unfold the prin- 
ciples, most forcibly and vividly inculcate and illustrate 
the doctrines, and most triumphantly establish and defend 
the divine origin of Christianity— were unquestionably to 
be found on the other side of the Tweed. The giants were 
all in the south, and the theologians of ScoUand were com- 
paratively dwai-fish and feeble. We think, however, that 
in modem times the last has become first and the first last 
in this respect English theology has lost its masculine 
character, its rich learning, its mathematical clearness 
and precision, its sublime oratory, and its luxuriant poetry. 
It has degenerated sadly in all the qualities in which the 
present mocks the past architecture of religious edifices. 
On the other hand, Scotland has proportionally improved ; 
and the sermons and treatises now published amongst us, 
surpass those of our brethren, tiiough they are still, in the 
best qualities, inferior to the works of such masters as 
Jeremy Taylor, Barrow, and Howe. Scottish divines are 
less superficial and declamatory than English ones, and 
more given to research and reasoning. Of course we are 
speakkig generally of the mass of preachers in the two 
countries. We suppose that Dr Hamilton of Leeds, as a 
scholar, a logician, and a philosopher, has few if any rivals 
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In Scotland «a well ai in England. We know thalhis di»- 
courses were too highly inteltectnal fi)r the andienoes which 
he found here. 

Mr James of Birmingham has long been noted as one of 
the ablest ministers in England. When a Tery young man, 
he gained a popularity wMch has been steadily increasing; 
and wherever he is to be heard he attracts Urge crowds, 
and sends them away enthusiastic admirers of an eloquence 
which has not become either cold or feeble from the infirmi- 
ties of old age. For nearly half a century, he has enjoyed 
great reputation as a pulpit orator, and that reputation is 
alike traditionary and living. Men have listened to his 
praises from thdr fathers, and when they are &Yonred 
with an opportunity of judging for themselyee, they will 
utter praises of him as warm to their children. He is said 
to be as powerftil in the pulpit now as he was in the fer- 
Tour of his youth. He has been equally &mous as a re- 
ligious writer. At an early age he Tentiured upon author- 
sUp; and if books may be reckoned suocessAiI from baring 
acquired a wide circulation and from baring accomplished 
a great amount of good, the compositions of Mr James 
have been eminently so. They have found very many 
readers, and have left a salutaiy impression upon various 
minds; and, in the light of Christian principles, this is fiu: 
more desirable than to meet with many critics and to re- 
ceive pleasant adulation. His books pass rapidly into 
several editions^ and the multiplication of these is ever fol- 
lowed by practical results which must gratify his benevo- 
lent hstat Perh^s, either as a preacher or a writer, his 
business is not so much with the cUffseiive truth as with 
the wkjeethe mM. He has left theology where he found 
it; he cannot state or illustrate truth worthily, so &r as 
truth itself is concerned; and if he were left idone in the 
world with truth, he would be but a dull and sbw student 
of it ; but then he can present the truth in a most efficacious 
way to many mmds. He does little justice to the truth 
ag truth in itself— vk abstract thing ; but as the truth for 
many minds, iimce are few expounders, either from the 
pulpit or the press, who can do it more justice. So fiur as 
truth is either ideeU or m(tthemtUic€U he is unable to see 
it, and, of course, to show it; but so &r as it is practiecU 
he can discuss it admirably. Adopting Coleridge's just 
and valuable distinction, he has the feculty of understand- 
ing but not of reason — ^the feculty of fenoy but not of ima- 
gination. In other words, genius is awanting. He fits 
most skUfnlly the truth whidh he teaches to the mind, but 
not the mind to the truth. 

It is pleasant to be able to add, that not only is Mr 
James a popular preacher and author, but he is also a 
most diligent and affectionate pastor. Well known as he 
is in all the churches, his own people in Birmingham know 
and love him still more. For their spiritual welfere, he 
toils in season and out of season, and we have been told 
that there are very few congregations in which such % foil 
and energetic scheme of ministerial labour is carried out 
His intercourse with his flock is not the undignified ex- 
change of gossip, nor is it the stately assertion of his 
bishopric; nor is it the formal and heartless acknowledg- 
ment of the relation between them ; but^ as in the pulpit, 
so he is in his visitations at their houses, most anxious to 
promote their well-being both for time and eternity. To 
the ignorant and the ridous, he acts as a missionary; to 
the sdnt, as an experienced and careM elder brotiier; to 
the young, as a tender fether ; and to the afflieted and the 
dying, as a wise servant of the Great Physician. He has 
oomposed and published most excellent d&eotions to minis- 
ters and other office-bearers of the churdi oonceraing pas- 
toral duties, and his own conduct ftimishes as excellent a 
model. It is eas^ to see how that, from those mental cha- 
racteristics, at wmoh we have merely hinted, his private 
and colloquial statements of truth must be singularly im- 
pressive. Ideal or mathematical truth is sure to be badly 
broaght out and represented in conversation, but not so 
with practieal truth. 

Before proceeding to say more of Mr James as a preacher 
and writer, we must notice his personal appearance. We 
have heard it often remarked that ministers, as a class, 



are not in looks the best fevoured portioQ of the eemn- 
nity ; and, certainly, when testing this <^jinion in tiM ^ 
senoe of a large gathering of clergymen, we have iBii9aed 
that it was more aoeorate than otherwise. The gentkiMi 
were all either very &t or very lean, and we were led to 
muse on Daniel's * pulse' and the * king's meat.' Otqn- 
Uocy and spareness were preeented in startlUig oontfist; 
and what surprised us most of all was the feet that abuA 
all the FaisUufi were doctors of divinity, so that reallj 
Jeaming must, in modem times, be no weariness of tke 
flesh. We also fended that the general physiogMHOj vi^ 
intellectually, vacant and dull, fer all expression aeeoMdli 
be smoothed ont of the feces, which were as inBooeQl4o«k- 
ing as tiie white neckcloths which gadied up tha *loiBiir 
thdr mind.' 

Mr James's personal appearance is not by nny new 
nrepoesessing or attractive. He is of large bulk, thosgl 
he is not in this meOerial respect, any mere than in tki 
immaterial ones, equal to his frisnd Dr Hamilton of Leedi 
In repose^ his features are rather inexMeanve. His fign 
is heavy, and he seems to have but little eommand m» 
his lin^ when he is not in ftill oratorical pewcr. fit 
carries himself like so much cU^ into the puhnt ; he anb 
gravdy into the cushioned seat as if be ooud atmr ntt 
from it; but when he proceeds with the serviee^ tiie iii- 
mation and vigour are truly astonishing: thednyper^dni 
largely, and seems to pass into energetic nHrit---tiie bred 
fece is at once flushed with exdtemcnt all its eeqaesMi 
are sdfoollected in power— whilst a smile of pne sal 
genuine benevolence settles over all the featares^ indi<st 
ing the affectionate heart of the preacher. 

Our first opportunity of hearing Mr James was when hi 
took part in a sendee which the late Dr M<A11 of Msi^ 
Chester conducted. He was entirely eclipsed by the bmh 
eloquent preacher of Manchester, who, in appearaike^ 
vdce, manner, and mattor was the greatest orator m 
have ever been privileged to listen to. We heaitily s« 
our seal to the truth of the criticism which Dr Waruv, 
his biographer, has g^ven, that in the pnl^nt Dr M'iS 
was unrivalled. Still, in spite of being placed in diaii- 
vantageous comparison with Dr M'All, Mr Jemes, mm 
then, was seen to be a powerful orator. WitintmimmtSl 
the necessary external qualificationsi he yet pensMB 
others of these in a high degree. He has a &iefy m* 
lodious voice, and his delivery is warm and impassiODei 
whilst his diction is rich with popular beauties and attim- 
tions. His sermons display a more than ordinarily stresg 
intellect^ with copious fen^ and deep sentiment, ^ spe- 
cially and exclusivdy directed to the practieal pnrpost <if 
doing good to his hearers. Inhisyotdh, his rfaetoriewM 
florid and covered with gaudy ornaments, yet even tken 
his leading dedgn was to impart spiritual benefit Si 
isDoy did not overlay his piety though it did his intsOeet 
Its very luxuriance stirred and moved with the breath of 
religious seal To qnote the fine language of Robert HsD, 
he ever remembered < that the end of all rel^ons dit* 
course is the salvation of souls; and thattoamindwhiek 
justiy estimates the weight of eternal things, it will appetr 
a greater honour to have converted a sinner from the ffier 
of his way, than to have wielded the thunder of a DaKS- 
thenee, or to have kindled the flame of a Cicero.' 

As an author, Mr James has produced some of the mon 
eminentiy useftd works of the age. As speoimenB of prt- 
firand or original thinking, they do not deserve to be mca- 
tionedatall; but fer thdr practical inflnenoe on the miidf 
of thousands of readers they have never been eqnallti 
His * Anxious Inquirer' has been the means of arooiig 
many men to attend to thdr religious concerns. As dii- 
tributed by the London Tract Sodely, it has been of im- 
mense benefit to the poorer classes of our popmfetion in 
large towns. It is also reported to have haa a most safai- 
tary effect on several individuals of the best ednealed dao. 
It not unfrequentiy ha{^ens that even highly intdleotnil 
men, either sceptioid or indifferent about Christianity, an 
aroused to a sense dther of its urgent importanoe or its 
authentic truth, by the sermons and treatises of divisa 
who are earnest but of commonplace talents; and whst 
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9il] or FMlar, Chalmera or Arnold, floled to accomplish, 
hBum or Jaj in»y be bononred to do. True it is, that 
«Qod Ittth oboeen the ireak things of the world to coo- 
lADd those that are mighty.' 

The hitest work whidi Mr James has published is the 
* Birnest ifinistry.' It does not oome up to our ideal of a 
book o& the subject of clerical oratory and pastoral snper- 
faiMadcMe. Whstare the qualities which should distingni^ 
ths rhetoric #f the pulpit has never been shown. Blair is 
vorthlcfls as an oracle on the matter, and Campbell of 
AberdMB thnoshes nothing save cold rules for the compo- 
ntioB sad dsHrery of sermons. Whately, in his treatise 
•a ' Rhetoric' s^rs very little; and though Dr Vaughan, 
in * reeeot pnbUcation of his, is somewhat more satisiao- 
torj« yet he contents himself with throwing out hints 
ntfaer than engaging in a fiill and thorough discussion. 
Our iulhor is very minnte as to the frame of spirit in 
vhieh prsachers should appear before their people on a 
Sabbath ; but he is extremely defecdve on the question of 
lh«ir mtellectoal exercise. He does not sketch the kind of 
•ermoM which would do justice to the truth to be pro- 
^imid, sad justice, also, to those who may be the hearers 
^that truth. The two-fold work of the preacher, first, to 
Mre a proper exhibition of the sublime doctrines of the 
mk, uid, secondly, to make that exhibition effective on 
the xonda of the aadience— he says little about this two- 
^ work. This is yet a desideratum in our theological 
'litirstan, and, nnoe it is a most important one, those who 
IK competent shoold lose no time in supplying it The 
fnaUie of If r James is not without its yalue. No minister 
can peruse it without being led to entertain more solenm 
^^sutof the character and range of his fVinctioxis, and of 
Ihe rtqwosibilitiea of his office. We like, especially, the 
'lOabre diits in his delineation of what a minister should 
<» ittd do. The pastoral is not a delightftil work, to make 
tTauk*» heart happy and his manse cheerftd. We hear 
'tome talkkg of uie pleasure which it giyes, until we are 
iniptsd to doubt if they have any sympathy with the Re- 
itmet who wept over Jerusalem — if they are touched 
•ftb pity for the multitude perishing near the riches of a 
foil Md free gospel, rejected and put away — ^if they ever 
|tte, in profoundest griei; upon the broad, beaten, and 
vowded road which leads to destruction, and from which 
the vsming sound which they earnestly shout to the in- 
itiated thousands is %U in vain to draw them back. What 
has any minister been at best, and even with God's bless- 
i&jS, but like iha two angels who led forth only one man, 
enn Lot, to safe^ frt>m tiie vengeance which desolated the 
eitiee of the plain ? True, * there is joy in heaven over one 
t»ner that repmteth,' and, therefore, there should be joy 
00 earth; yet may not the thou^t that the ninety-and- 
nioe kft behind are not righteous and secure, shade and 
farroimd that joy with a broad and deep melancholy — the 
J07 beiog like one foint though blessed star in a dark and 
weary firmament? Those ministers who talk about the 
pteasores of their office, must be more fortunate than Sam- 
Mo, who extracted honey from the strong : for, ere they 
slvf the deronring lion, they pleasantly regale themselves I 
b n an extravagant thought that the minister who strives 
ttd derires, until his whole soul is turned into a strife 
umI a desm, for the salvation of men, will rejoice at the 
krevify of lifo, and be grateful that his anxious days and 
^•epleis nights are few upon the earth ? Within his being, 
as if he were bom unto them, are the sighs and throes of 
wideMoed mankind. Nay, he partakes of the Saviour's 
ttitterihle longings, without Imng in the calm of the 
San^iar'i foil assurance. He wishes ardently — in some 
^eme IflEsOod-^but foints and tokens like short-^hted 
^d M)e-hMrted nan. His is not the ft'etftilness nor 
piniag of en earthly dissatisfoction— a mortal discontent — 
Ixit the ^ok and ceaseless panting from the lowest depths 
of his mewed nature, for the divine honour in human wel- 
I Jl^^--* panting wiiich nothing save the widely victorious 
hand of Jesus can here soothe. His is the agony of as- 
1 pnation, ^ck seems, in some way, to affect glorified 
*>^ proetratfaig them under the altar, and making them 
I ay «^ 'How 10n& Lord, how long?' Methuselah's 



term, to such a minister, would be intolerable. He be- 
comes willing to depart for heaven, that there, with clear 
eye, he may behold through mighty obstacles, the certain 
success of Christ's cause, and be out of hearing of the 
heart-rending groans of this miserable creation! Mr 
James very properly represents ministerial work as so- 
lemn rather than delighl^L 

We have said that he does not suooeed in sketching what 
a clergyman should be in the pulpit; but he has given a 
very fine representation (^ what he should be in his more 
private ministrations. He cannot Pjunt the orator, but he 
does paint admirably the pastor. The ideal of a Christian 
pastor has been firequentiy attempted in novels, and with 
the very worst success. The Ficar of Wak^Uld, who 
would expect him to be employed in oonwrUng souls f 
Mr Warren, in his < Ten Thousimd a Year,' and in his re- 
cent * Now and Then,' has endeavoured to sketch a noble 
and devoted Christian pastor; and he has foiled. Com- 
pare any of the pastors described in novels with those 
characters delineiUed by the Apostle Paul, and what an 
immense difference is found in every respect ! One mo- 
dem writer of fiction, Mr Dickens, has often favoured the 
world with clerical personations, but he makes them all 
cant extravagant piety, and drink undiluted brandy. It 
is plain that he has no liking for reverends, and that in 
his estimation they are very great rogues. The ablest and 
most instructive chapters of Mr James's book are those in 
which he delineates the character and describes the em- 
ployments of the faithfiil pastor. 

Some of the details of the book are exceedingly and 
even ludicrously trifling. For example, with utmost gra- 
vity, he advises ministers never to take to the tobacco-pipe, 
which he appears to think the invention of Satan. If they 
have, unfortunately, addicted themselves to this gratification, 
he enj(»ns its speedy abandonmenib If; however, this sin 
still have donunion over them, he cautions them never to 
indulge in it before their hearers. He draws a most melan- 
choly picture of a minister leaving the pulpit, and straight- 
way repairing to the house of one of his hearers, and ask- 
ing for a pipe; and he maintains that the preacher, by the 
gxiBcdiness with which he enters into this carnal luxury, 
mars and destroys the good impressions which his sermon 
may have produced. Really, hearers must be weak-minded 
people, if the smoking lips of their minister are to spoil the 
effect of his previous words. What does Mr James say to 
the minister taking a meal in the house of his hearers im- 
mediately after preaching? For our own part, to see a 
clergyman on Sabbath addressing himself eagerly to beef 
and pudding ; to hear him imploring, in a soft voice, for a 
* little gravy' firom the host, or * a little more sugar' from 
the hostesS) or ' bread ' from the servant, would be more 
destructive of the sacred impressions which his sermon had 
left, than to see him seated, with very solemn and musing 
countenance, at the fire, with a pipe in his mouth. We 
suppose that Robert Hall's pipe never injured the effects 
of his pulpit oratory. Throughout all the paragraphs on 
this small matter, the venerable apostle of Birmingham 
looks very much like a young lady, who has no relish for 
the tobaoso perfiime coming from the lips of her young 
minister, and wbp very correctly thinks that his pipe spoils, 
not a good sermon, but a sweet kiss ! We would rather have 
Ralph Erskine's fiar-fetebed moralising on the tobacco-pipe, 
than Bir James's ludicrously solemn denunciations of it. 

It is well known that Mr James has taken an active in- 
terest in the formation and progress of the * Evangelical 
AUiance.' He is an apostle of charity and brotherly union 
to all the denominations of the church upon the earth. He 
would have the unseemly strifes and rivalries, which have 
so long prevailed between ecclesiastical communities, ended 
in coi^l peace. That he may long be spared to promote 
this and other objects of Christian labour is our earnest wiith. 



SANITARY REFORM 

AND AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. 

We have been fovonred by Charles F. Ellerman, Esq., late 

consul at Antwerp, with several important excerpts from 
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a forthcoming elaborate work upon sanitary improvement 
The author has been induced to anticipate the publication 
of his larger Tolume, and to present several data to the 
public in general, and Lord Morpeth in particular, in an- 
ticipation of that nobleman's Health of Towns Bill, which 
is to be introduced into parliament this session. Mr Ellcr- 
man is anxious also to correct, if possible, the procedure 
which is likely to follow from the recommendation of the 
Metropolitan Sanitary Commissioners, that all the exuvise 
of London be swept into the Thames. The fiicts which are 
here produced, and the testimony by which they are sup- 
ported, are sufficient to surprise, if not to startle, any one 
who has paid the least attention to agriculture, and who 
knows at what an enormous expenditure the fertility of 
the soil is maintained. The first and paramount object of 
sanitary legislation is of course the preservation of health ; 
the next grand object is how to preserve this health most 
efficiently and cheaply. Lord Morpeth's bill will, of course, 
only impose upon local authorities certain conditions which 
they must see carried into execution ; and where the busi- 
ness is in any way likely to be profitable, private com- 
panies will soon be found to become the executive, under 
the nominal supervision of the magistrates. 

It is strongly recommended by the Metropolitan Com- 
missioners that there shall be no accumulations, but tiiat 
an efficient system of sewerage will be adopted, leading to 
the Thames; and that the ducts shall be periodi^ly 
swept with fresh water. This mode of procedure involves 
general principles and considerations of universal applica- 
tion ; so that although the recommendation is local, it will 
undoubtedly extend to the whole kingdom, unless pre- 
vented by a more enlight^ied or rather utiUtarian plan. 
In the first place, then, it is found that in all locaHties 
proximate to the outiets of common sewers, the standard 
of health is at a very low point, and Uiat the general health 
of places built upon rivers impregnated with the excre- 
mental refuse of cities is also not at all equal to that of 
localities away from the influence of river miasma. The 
system of sewerage, then, that sweeps from a city the dele- 
terious substances produced there, and sends them into a 
river that flows tlurough the heart of thickly-populated 
districts, cannot be considered more than a partially re- 
medial measure ; even as a measure of health it is ineffi- 
cient, causing a concentrated effluvium, which is of course 
removed frbm the general inhabitants^ but falls with ac- 
cumulated horror and force upon the poor. Fever and 
cholera first make their appearance by the sides of rivers 
where garbage and deletery substances stagnate; and 
their ravages are most virulent, and their progress most 
rapid where common sewers evomit their filthy emanations. 
Innumerable instances of the truth of this statement were 
lately adduced in evidence before the Metropolitan Sanitary 
Commissioners, showing, in ficict, that sewerage, without 
some plan to disinfect or deodorise the exuviss, must ever 
entail some evU upon society. 

The recommendations of the commissioners involve an- 
other consideration, however, and it too is a most impor- 
tant one. All the manure substances produced in London 
are proposed to be lost — to be swept away into the river, 
there to subside, or be oast up in unhealthy alluvium upon 
the flats below the city. The Metropolitan Sewage Com- 
pany, which was proposed in 1846, would preserve this 
manure, and of course their plan of doing so would be by 
establishing certun reservoirs where the exuvisd could ac- 
cumulate; but as they do not propose any means of ren- 
dering the accumulations innocuous, the commissioners 
strenuously object to have any such exhalatory sources of 
disease in the city, and they recommend what they esteem 
the more healthAil, although less profitable, plan of con- 
stantly sweeinng away the refuse into the river. 

Mr Ellerman makes the startling announcement that 
the loss of night-soil in Britain, according to an esti- 
mate based upon the price actually paid in Belgium and 
Holland for what is but imperfectly preserved in tiiese 
countries, is fifty-one millions eight hundred thousand 
pounds annually I — a most enormous sum, indeed, and 
sufficient to induce this monetary nation to reflect. Other 



calculations made by Playfair, Johnson, liebig, and 
increase the amount lost through tins means to fitti 1^ 
credible sum of two millions annually ! Vessels 9t^ 
patched to South America, even doubling Cape tibra^ i( or- 
der to obtain guano for the fertilisation of the girouno, fmi, 
danger, and shipwreck are braved and endured to. bragta 
our shores the excrements and rem^uns of bii;d$, yrt&^p^t 
at ten pounds per ton ; and yet at the bottoms 6f 6x>t mrexf 
lies a richer manure, accumulating at the rate of cAir an- 
nual taxation, utterly lost and neglected. This quesfioBtf 
manure is an important one, and will become more so. Th9t 
is no doubt but that there will soon be iiicreased a^tiii^ 
in agriculture, and an extension of the arable land la wk 
country. It is nonsense to suppose that recent ttea-^nk 
enactments will throw the soil out of cultivation ; t^e effed 
will be quite the contrary. It is equally certain, tCtso, titt 
the number of manure-producing animals, such as faoises, 
will decrease in this country in consequence <^ railwiT 
extension; so that it is highly necessary that we provitt 
substitutes for the loss on the one hand, and a supply Ibr a% 
increasing agricultural demand on the other. One aothd- 
rity (Dr Granville, in his evidence before a select oommittta 
of the House of Commons) says — * Flanders and Holhiil 
thrive in the most marvellous manner, owing entire3y t| 
the use of exuvise in manuring. By this means they fer- 
tilise thousands of acres of floating blowing sand, wfaSdi 
becomes compact, and produces the most abundant eroilf 
of potatoes, and afterwards of com of every descriptiofi^ 
being in fact the best and most important manure t utf 
acquainted with, containing all the elements that Ueb^ 
tells you the land requires under different sorts ct Ctii£ 
vation.' 

It is certain, however, that this manure oujl never V 
made perfectly available for agricultural purposes triUi- 
out a * deodorising fluid ; * and the cheapest and atroi^g^ 
agent of this kind has been discovered and patented hf 
Mr Ellerman. This fluid it is proposed to employ in the 
rendering of nightsoil innocuous while accumulating ft&d 
perfectly inodorous while being used as manure. TUbSi 
agent has been employed for this purpose already with 
excellent efifect. In France the minister of agriotiltare 
lately awarded to M. Coutaret a gold medal for producing 
the best manure from this meterial, and Mr Ellerman'^ 
' deodorising fluid ' was employed by M. Coutaret, so that 
this agent does not come to us untried. 

In order to obtain as good manure substance as possble^ 
it will be necessary to separate the sewerage from the 
drainage of a city. Drainage is intended to carry away 
the rain and water accumidations ; sewerage should he 
employed in the view of collecting a manui-«, by oondnct- 
ing fertilising substances from the habitations of the people 
to some great reservoirs, where the deodorising fluid could 
be efiectually employed upon it, and from which it could 
be conveniently carted. Mr Ellerman proposes thai 
there should be a water-closet in every house, and the 
proposition is too obvious to require a moment's hesi- 
tation to grant it. In Birkenhead, near Liverpool, this 
plan is to be carried out in all the houses of that new 
city, and it could be easily effiected in all old cities slsa 
From these closets he proposes that there should be 
thick glass pipes, leading into a large main pipe, whidi 
would conduct to a perfectly water-tight receptacle covered 
over and secured with a grating. From this reservoir the 
manure is taken, by means of a hose and air-pump, into 
a large covered cart, and carted away. In each d the 
closets it will be necessary to have a cistern, suppHed by 
the local sanitary authorities with deodorising fluid ; tit^ 
cistern will communicate by pipe with that of the closet, 
and thus deodorise the exuvise immediately upon ^ts pro- 
duction, so that it may always be taken from the g^ 
reservoirs in a perfectly innocuous state. We have glanced 
at all the points considered in this sanitary question^ sffcs- 
it has, as it were, reached the, point of action, and we ma^ 
say that the question of how to preserve this manure is 
almost as important an one as how to get quit ti H, "& 
the system of sewerage proposed be at first expensive, it 
must be observed that this expense will be involved to save 
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yi ei^p^i^f* An<^ useful substance. Tho question is one 
ffdt w<^tlQr of the attention of citizens of all grades and 
itt^htljne refi^Uon. 

■Hr Vermin's deodorising fluid, which he has patented, 
&^ declared It^T.^o^^^ chemists who havo tested its merits 
\fi ba mqch superior to that of Ledoyen or Sir William 
fojcpe^ and ten times cheaper than that of the latter, 
t^us practical experimentalists have also given it their 
^ approbation. A company recently formed in Lon- 
i^D, ^ed the * New Smithfield or Great Metropolitan 
(Mi llarket and Abattoir Company/ haye signified 
IS^ Irish to employ it in deodorising and coagulating 
die Moo4 collected in the slaughter-houses where they 
}M lull their cattle. Indeed, it promises to be a most 
txoeHeot agent for the preserratlon of both health and 
toAirare. 

there is one point to which we wish to direct attention, 
bowerer. It is one of minor detail, yet, as it inyoWes con- 
adenine expense, it is of great importance to notice it. 
Xir Ellerman proposes that the pipes employed in sewage 
iboald be of tbiick glass ; and doubUess that material would 
|e weU adapted for the purpose : but we hare seen pipes 
ii^n&Qtured of a substance which is less liable to, be de- 
layed thfii glass pipes, is cheaper, and can be made 
egoa!|y smooth in the runnel. We lately visited the 
dvtheaware manufactory of Messrs Belfield & Mitchell, 
Piresftoi^pans, where we saw the pipes made by those enter- 
prising gentlemen in all the vanous stages of manu&cture, 
«ttd we were strongly impressed with their perfect adap- 
tifou to the purposes of sewerage, while they are equal^ 
arailable for the supplying of fr^ water and gas. They 
liare l}een highly recommended by James Simpson, Esq., 
•clTQi^te, of this city, as the best form of pipe which he has 
«eQ emnlpyed for the purposes specified aboye, and he 
hi triea inem fur some time past with great satisfaction 
in li3 own dwelling. 

Messrs Belfield and Mitchell's pipes are made of clay, 
ud can be modelled to any particular curve or bend, and 
to sa; diameter. They are. burned until they are as hard 
as tile, and glazed inside with the substance generally em- 
ployed upon common crockery, and are consequently both 
strong and smooth. Their form prevents the possibility 
of them being destroyed by pressure, and the consistency 
of ibe substuice of which they are made renders tiiem 
ahnost as hard as cast-iron; while, on the other hand, 
thej are only about half the cost of pipes made from that 
metal. Being glazed inside, they offer no obstruction to 
the tree passage of sedimentary liquids, and they are of 
coarse not subject to oxidization like iron. Wo saw them 
of sizes varying from the large main conduit-pipe to the 
gas-pipe of an inch bore, and of forms from the branched 
sapply.pine, having three ducts concentrating in one, to 
the curred parts required for turning angles of buildings. 
The jimction of these pipes is effected by plaster of Paris ; 
and as the parts to be joined are left rough, the cement is 
a>mpletely successful as regards being air-tight. The pro- 
posed sanitary improvements will necessarily call pipes of 
Hune kind into extensive use; and those of Messrs belfield 
k Mitohell are perhaps the best and cheapest yet discovered 
fiir sewage and dr^age purposes, lliese must not be 
ooofoimded with those made from brick clay, and which, 
from Bot being glased inside, are liable to soften, crumble, 
^ become usdess firom the action of the oxides which 
pass through them, besides being subject to obstruction 
from the resisting medium of their own internal roughness. 
^ pipes of Messrs Belfield ^ Mitchell are as smooth as 
glao, and of a consistency strong enough to allow of the 
pAaiage of boiling water from dye-works or such-like 
estabUihffients, whioh would be likely to destroy glass 
tabes. 

The nto^ of sanitary refbrm is daily assuming a more 
extensiTp and interesting character. Active minds are 
^^ directed towards it, and speculation, observation, 
^ experiment are causing new light to be thrown on 
'• from day to day ; so that when legislation gives forth 
the relbnmag fiat, we trust it will be radical and effi- 
oeat 



THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

F£OM THK raiKOH. 

We present our readers with the following tale, as i1lu8tnu> 
tive of that peculiar species of patriotism which Napoleon 
contrived to infuse into tho breasts of Frenchmen, and the 
peculiar tact with which ho took care to display all his so- 
called generous actions. Effect was the great passion of 
this ambitious spirit; he was the grand centre roimd 
which he contrived to warp the heart-strings of Frenchmen, 
at the very time he was teaching them, by precept, to love 
France. There is a hollowness in the character of Bona- 
parte which is made vividly apparent in such traits as the 
following, even though they are ostensibly written to glorify 
him. 

In the year 1809, when the twelfth regiment of the line 
was in garrison at Strasburg, one of its Serjeants was 
called Pierre Pitois. He was from that semi-dvilised part 
of the province of Burgundy known as Morvan, and was 
named by his comrades Pierre Avale-tout-cru, This man 
was brave to the full extent in which that word is gene- 
rally understood, and he was declared by his comrades to 
be tiie king of fire-eaters. He was the first to dash into 
the thickest of the battle, he was the last to retire fh)m the 
work of death. He seemed to delight in only two things 
in the world, and these were the aroma of gunpowder and 
the music of the musket-balls that whistled round his head. 
In battle he was terrible to look upon. His eyes gleamed 
like tapers in the night, his moustache bristled up upon 
his quivering lip, and his nostrils were distended widely, as, 
with a wild laugh of delight, he threw himself headlong 
into the midst of the fbrious foe. So dauntlessly and so 
wildly did he bear himself in the melee, that his comrades 
all declared that carnage was the jubilee of the terrible 
Pierre Avale-tout-cru. 

Wonderful men are always giving people something to 
speak about, and assuredly Pierre kept his comrades pretty 
much in talk by his deeds of daring, firom the drum-boy to 
the colonel ; but the latter person was more than ordi- 
narily astonished when one day, as he was smoking his 
meerschaum, and decanting some choice Bourdeaux which 
he had in his case, a letter was put into his hand firom the 
gallant serjeant It contained an earnest solicitation for 
leave of absence, in order that the writer might be enabled 
to visit his mother, who was aged, feeble, and very ilL 
His Cither, he said, was eight more than man's allotted 
span of threescore and ten years old ; he was so fteble 
and 80 fragile that he could not minister to his poor old 
wife in any way ; and so Pierre besought the colonel for a 
pass, promising, whenever his mother was restored to 
health, to return once more to his duty. The colonel held 
the epistle between his finger and thumb fbr some time in 
the easiest way imaginable, and then he hurriedly sent his 
attendant to inform the serjeant, that as the regiment was 
in the position of being about to receive orders to join the 
army, then in active service, at a moment's warning, he 
must attend to his duty, nor hope for the indulgence he 
demanded. 

IMerre Pitois bore this rebuff in resigned silence, 
five days had elapsed from tiie period of his sending the 
first, when another note was presented to the command- 
ing officer from the same man. He intimated in this 
one that his mother had died, and that her grief that her 
son could not kneel beside her couch to receive her fiure- 
well blessing was very great She had been a good and 
tender mother, he said, and had dearly loved him. She 
was gone, however, and now he had not her to visit; still 
a powerful motive induced him to again beseech the colonel 
for the favour of a pass. He could not, be said, expliun 
the nature of the strong and urgent necessity that impelled 
him to visit his native place; it was a femily secret that j 
he could not reveal. He therefore prayed the colonel to 
give him leave to go, only for one month. Pierre's second 
application, although so earnestly urged, was no more suc- 
cessful than the first Indeed, the colonel did not deign to 
answer his note. His captain spoke to him on the subject, 
and he did so in such a manner as would have led anybody 
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to perceiye that both the colonel and he thought the mat* 
ter a yery small one indeed 

* Pierre,' said the captain, * the colonel has rec^yed joor 
letter. He is yery sorry to hear of the death of your 
poor old mother, and wishes he could oblige you ; but that 
pass he cannot grant you, as the regiment has recdyed 
orders to leaye Strasburg to-morrow.' 

<Ah! the regiment leaves Strasburg to-morrow ! ' said 
Pierre, raising his eyes firom the ground. * And whither 
does it proceed, captain, if you please?' 

*To Austria, my boy,* replied the officer, gaily. * We 
are going to dance with the fair Viennese, and to give their 
husbands and brothers a drubbing : that will be a treat for 
thee, wont it ? Thou wilt let Monsieur AUemand haye the 
bayonet to the cry of * Viye I'Empereur ! ' my boy.* 

Pierre Pitois <Ud not reply to this sally of his chief; he 
looked sadly to the ground, and seemed absorbed in deep 
thought 

* What dost thou say to that, my boy ? ' cried the cap- 
tain, grasping the hand of his subordinate, and shaking it 
heartily. * What ails thee to-day, man? art thou deaf? 
Here have I announced to thee, eight days beforehand, the 
pleasure of a brush with the Austrians, and yet you turn 
your fkce to the ground, as if you expected it to open and 
swallow you up, and do not so much as say, ihuik. you 
for your good news.' 

'I did hear you, captain,' said Pierre, in a low Toice, 
'and I am much obliged to you for the news; I listen to 
them with pleasure.' 

'Then, cheer up, my lad; I am ghid the information 
pleases you,' replied the captain, who evidently strove to 
restore the equanimity of the depressed Avale-tout-cru. 

* Tes, the news are excellent^ captain ; but could you 
not procure me that pass ? ' 

' Tuts, Pierre, thou art surely mad,' said the captain, in 
displeasure—' still harping on that leave of absence, and 
we just on the point of be^nning the campaign.' 

' That does not matter, captain,* replied the soldier, 
firmly but respectfully. ' I know that we are just about to 
begin active service ; but were we upon the very eve of 
battle I should sUll demand this pass.* 

' Then you may save yourself that trouble again, my 
brave fellow,* repUed the officer. 
^ ' The demand is not unreasonable,* replied the seijeant ; 
' it is just ; and yet you tell me I nrast not urge it again. 
Ah ! well then, I wiU obey you; I will not repeat the re- 
quest' 

' Well done, Pitois !— that is like thyself again,' said the 
captain, as he turned away, humming a little air. 

On the morrow the twelfth regiment of the line crossed 
the German firontier, and on the day following that» Pierre 
Pitois, called Avale-tout^n^ had deserted. 

Three months had elapsed, when the same regiment, 
after having won glory to their hearts* content on the field 
of Wagram, and bloody wounds to spice it with, once 
more entered Strasburg in triimmh ; and at the same tame 
Pierre Pitois the deserter was led back to his corps, like a 
malefieustor, by a posse of the gendarmerie. It was not 
long before a council of war was convened, before which 
tribunal Pierre was accused of the heinous crime of desert- 
ing his standard when almost fiice to £EU)e with the foe. 
Tribunals before which men stand upon charges which 
subject them to capital punishment are always solemn 
enough convocations, and this one before which Pitois was 
arraigned, %i\mt it was a military one, partook somewhat 
of that seriousness which always attaches to men who in a 
corporate caj^xnty assume to ^emselves the power of life 
and death, rierre stood up before his judges uncovered, 
with his eyes turned down, but his &ce betraying not the 
least indication of fiear, and he listened to the following ac- 
cusation which was preferred against him by an officer 
who acted as clerk to the court ' Pierre Pitois — ^you, one 
of the bravest soldiers in the service of your country — you 
upon whose breast gleams tJie star of the legion of honour 
— ^you who never rendered yourself before amenable to 
punishment, nor received a single reproach from your su- 
perior officers — ^you, who had no authority to leave your 



regiment, did so most inexplicably and to A» W9§at «f 
every one who knows you, iqx>n the Yerj hour v1k& yoa 
were required to Ibce your country's ibes. Theoooadiii 
satisfied that some powerful motive induced you te'tdse 
this most unprecedoited step, and, not desiring year 
punishment, but being anxious to have it in their powir« 
recommend you to the clemency of the enperor, if sadi ii 
possible, they demand to know the reason of ifaii ' 
prehensible desertion.' 

Pierre listened to the charge without visible 
and then, when it was finished, he replied in a fii 
' I had no reason for deserting; I had no motive indoaag 
me to this step ; and yet I do not r^ret it Ifwlmkl^kase 
done were yet undone^ I should not hesitate to do it asui. 
I have deserved death, messieurs, and I have no derire to 
live. Condemn me.' 

Every one who witnessed this trial, bdieved, indeed, 
that Pierre had absented himself from his regiment, be- 
cause they knew that he had done so, but that he intsndri 
to desert no one would credit; while some wen Iward to 
declare that poor Pierre had lost his senses, and that in- 
stead of drawing up a platoon to shoot Avale-toat-cm, 1^ 
should send him to the hospital TUs reoommendatiaft, 
which was at least creditable to the ftelingB of its pio- 
posers, did not meet with the approbation A the j «% ei, 
however. There was not an individual member cf that 
council, it is true, who did not consider Pierre's 
as one of the most extraordinary and inexplicable of 1 
actions. None of them would for a moment refhse to 
that it was a most extraordinary affair, but then tbe eahn 
and collected manner of the accused, and his detendned 
persistency not to say one word in exeolpation of his 
offence, left the council no alternative. He deteranBedfy 
refused to utter a syllable that might in any wayeroimmte 
himself from the charge of causeless deserticm, and per- 
sisted in boldly proclaiming that he did not regret the step 
he had taken ; so that to allow him to escape with matt 
a bravado upon his lips would be to give enooomgeBieBt 
to independence of thought, and a subversion of all sabor- 
dination, and the council ther^re pronotmoed opon Ike 
prisoner sentence of death. 

From the moment of his arrest^ Pierre, who had scBredy 
raised his eyes, manifested no desire to live. Maay of ids 
officers professed a lively interest in his &te, and woold hacve 
willingly exerted themselves to procure a revecatioo of in 
doom ; but he smiled when tiiey spoke to him on the nb- 
ject, and steadily refused to profit by their well-ment 
offers. The more that people reflected upon this afflur, 
however, the more mysterious and wonderftil did it ap- 
pear; so that, instead of being immediaiely led to the place 
of execution, as is the use and wont when aoldiera ace 
capitally convicted during service abroad, Pierre was re- 
conducted to the military prison, and was inlbrmed thati 
in consideration of his former character, he was to have 
three days of grace, in order that he mi^t have a last 
chance of explaining all, and appealing for pardon. When 
this was announced to him, the prisoner calmly folded his 
arms across his broad manly breast, but said not a word. 

It was midnight immediately preceding the day ^point- 
ed for the execution of Pitois, when the door of his prisen- 
cell receded softly on its hinges, and a subaltern officer of 
the young guard softly approached the camp-bed upoa 
which the prisoner slumb^^d. He seemed wrapped in a 
calm and deep sleep, for as the officer stood and gazed upon 
his brown sunburned face, he could discover no indioatiqn 
of grief. At last he laid his hand upon Pierre and awoke 
him. Pierre quietly opened his eyes, then raising hiaseif 
upon his elbow, and looking round his oell, as if to asms 
himself of where he was, he exclaimed, 'Ah I has the hear 
arrived at last? Well, I am ready.' 

' No, Pierre,' replied his visiter, in a low frisadlj ^tm, 
'the hour has not yet come, lUthouj^ alasl it soon will 
be here.* 

' And what do you want with me^ ihanV said Pierre, 
looking wonderingly up in the ihoe g£ the yoimg gnardh 



' Pierre, you do not know me;,' said the subaltern, layiag 
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Idf hud gently upon the srm of the prisoner, and looking 
kisdlyinhisfltoe^'biitlluiowyoa. I saw yon at Auster- 
Sti, where the eombst raged fiercest and longest, comport 
yoonelf 13m % hero, and from that day I have conceired 
SB ardent esteem for yon. I arrhed yesterday in Stras- 
bor^ when I ma appiised of your trial and condemnation, 
tod as I am intimate with tiie juler of this prison, I sought 
nd obtained permission to come and speak with yon. 
Piene, there are few mm upon the point of death who do 
not regret that they hs?e not a friend to whom they can 
mboeon themsehes — ^in whom they can confide— to whom 
th(7 ean dqittle the last holy offi^ of affection and re- 
membranee. Comrade, if yon please,' said the snbaltem, 
mbwtfarilBiig tones, < I wiU be that flriend to thee.' 

«Hs?e meroy oa me; comrade,' said Pierre, in a choking 
m^ as he turned his v^es to the ground, and sadly leaned 
hb hlad mpom his hand. 

'Is there nothing of this kind that I can do for thee?' 
eoBtiBaed the soldier, in the same low Tdce. 

< Nothing,' was Pierre's reply. 

*What? not a lode of thy dark hair ibr some sweet til- 
hgSBcideD, who will mourn thee even when the sun dances 
our the green fields of Moryan, and the song of the grape- 
gaOierers is rising from the Tine groves? East thou no 
fimwell fv thy sweetiieart— no kind word for thy sister ? ' 

*I nefer had dther, flriend,' replied the prisoner, coldly. 

<T^ thy father, then, who will lore to hear of thee, eren 
tlwocSh he may nerer see thee? This star, which thou didst 
via upon the gory field, wilt thou not send it to the old 
man, that he may at least remember that his son was once 
vortby c^him and France ?' 

*My ikther is gone; about two months ago he pillowed 
his haary head upon my breast, and sighed out his last 
breath in my arms,' said Pierre^ softly. 

<13iy mothor, then?' continued his fri^d. 

'My mother!' cried the young man, suddenly turning 
his ejee upon the officer, and looking in his fiu)e with an 
expreseion of the most indescribable sorrow, while his Toice 
became even muaioftl in its intonation — * For my mother ! 
Ab, oomrade^ do not breathe that name to me if you have 
pity for me. I never hear the sound of that holy word, 
Diother, but it stars my heart with all the soft and tender 
emotioiis of a little child. Ah, then, I think I hear my 
mother speaking to me in the low fimd tones of endearment 
wfaidi she used to breathe into my ear in childhood, and 
tbeo I think I speak to her as I was wont to do, when a 
boy, in our dear old home.' 

'Ah, well! my braye comrade^' said his visiter, with 



'Oh! loould weep libations of tears whenl think of her!' 
oontinned IHerre, * but tears do not become the oheek of a 
man. Were I to weep when only separated from death by 
a few hours,' said P&rre, with a look of pride, 'it would 
be said that the heart of Herre Pitois had fhiled him, and 
that he was afraid to die.' 

'Ton are too severe, my firiend,' said the subaltern, 
gently taking the prisoner's hand. ' I do believe that I 
have as few of the weaknesses of mankmd about me as 
many, and I am cortain that no one who knows me would 
call me soft-hearted; and yet I could shed tears, and feel 
BO sbame in doing so, when speaking of my mother.' 

'Indeed r cried Pierre, suddenly grasinng the hand of 
tbe Mkfier, and looking in Ms fluse with an expression of 
pleased wonder beaming in his own. * Ton are a man and 
a BoildiBr, and yet you would not blush to shed tears ?' 

'When thinking of my mother? — no, surely not She 
vbo bore me in her arms, and nursed me on her soft and 
downy lap ; she who is so good and so noble— who loves 
me 10 fondly, and whom I so dearly love? Ah, no, corn- 
ice! Tears shed in remembrance of a mother's love are 
W)y dtufs that wdl become the cheeks of even bearded 
n^; and I know that I could wear them on mine^ like 
heartjewels, and feel no shame.' 

'Your mother, whom you love, and who loves you I ' cried 
FSenre, who seemed but to haye cau|^t tiiese words; * ah, 
then, I do indeed discover in you one in whom my soul 



share the griefs I bear. You will not IdUgh :. ie— ah, I 
know that you will not Bend your ear to me, then, my 
comrade, and listen to the whisperings of my heart. Ah, 
how truly you spoke within this hour, when you sidd, that 
to the dying man it was a glorious consolation to have a 
heart into which he could pour the emotions that filled his 
own. Will you listen to me then as a friend— as a bro- 
ther ? You will not laugh at me ? ' 

* I shall listen to you, Pierre, as if I were listening to a 
dying man, who should ever claim our sorrow and excite 
our sympathies,' said the subaltern, taking the hand of the 
condenfiied, and seating himself beside him on the edge of 
the camp-bed. 

'You must know, then,' said Pierre, dpeaking freely, 
but at the same time with a melancholy expression—' you 
must know that there was only one person in all this 
world whom I can be said to have truly loved, and that 
was my mother; but her I did love with all the intensity 
and ardour that was in my life and nature. When 1 was 
but a oMld, I would gaxe into her soft kind eyes and read 
the thoughts that beamed in them as intelligibly as she 
could perceive my undisguised feelings in mine. I could 
divine her thoughts from her looks as well as from her 
words, and well could she read the feelings that stirred 
me. If ever mother reigned in the bosom of a son, my 
mother did in mine; and if ever son was enthroned in 
a parent's heart, I was in hers. I never had a sweet- 
heart — ^I never knew love for another wonum in my life : 
my mother was all the world to me. At last, however, I 
passed through the period of my happy boyhood, and 
reached the years of man, and then I knew an awakening 
indeed flrom my life of affection and toil that knew no care. 
I was drawn as a conscript, and called upon to follow the 
eagle of France in its fii^t of ^ory ; but what a sacrifice 
did not this impose upon me ?— it tore me from my mother. 
I became gloomy— despondent — thrown into despair — and 
at last declared that I would not be taken from my mother 
with life in my bosom. But she, noble and magnanimous 
woman that she was, soon changed my grief to firm re- 
solve. * Pierre,' sud she, in a decided tone, ' I perceive 
that we must part' I knelt befbre her, as I had often 
knelt when a child, to receive her blessing, and I mur- 
mured, ' Mother, I will go then.' — * Pierre,' said she, look- 
ing kindly on me, ' you have been a good and dutiful son 
to me, and I thank God that gave thee to me ; but the 
duties of a son are not the only ones that belong to a man. 
He is a citizen as well as a son, and owes allegiance to bis 
country as well as to his parents. When our country 
calls, her voice must bo obeyed. France asks of thee at 
this moment to be a soldier, and remember that thy life is 
not thy own but thy coxmtiy's. When her interests are 
weighed in the balance with our own selfish feelings, we 
must not hesitate which to prefer. If God wills that thou 
shalt fiill upon some bloody plain, and there breathe out 
thy last breath before I am called away, ah ! 1 shall drain 
my heart of tears to thy memory — but still I bid thee go ; 
and if thou lovest me, my son, do thy duty.' — Oh ! these 
words of that dear woman, I have treasured them in my 
bosom sinoe she spoke them to me. ' Do thy duty,' she 
exclaimed; ' it is the duty of a soldier to obey every one 
above him, and always to obev ; he must be ever ready to 
advance through the heart of danger without question, and 
without hesitation.' I have ever done so ; and those who 
have seen me revelling in the fight have cried, ' Behold a 
hero r but they would have spoken more correctly if they 
had cried, ' Behold one who truly loves his mothei* ! ' — 
One day I received a letter apprisiag me that she was 
iU. My heart yearned to see the dear old woman, and I 
demanded a pass, which was refused. I recollected her 
last words, ' u thou lovest me, do thy duty,' and 1 resigned 
myself to bear our separation as I best could; but in a 
short time afterwards I heard that she was dead. Ah ! 
then my bnun reeled, all sense of subordination forsook 
me, and I felt that I must return to my native village at 
every hazwd. Thou canst not tell me whence arose that 
strong, impetuous, unconquerable desire to revisit the spot 
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and, seeing that jou haye a mother whom you yenerate, and 
who doats upon you, yon will comprehend the force of 
that feeling, and from what it sprung. We peasants of 
Morvan are a simple people ; we can boast of but little of 
the knowledge possessed by those who have been bred in 
cities; but we have our beliefe — superstitions, they are 
called by wise folks, who laugh at them ; and one of the 
strongest of these is, that whoever culls the earliest flower 
that springs upon a grave shall never cease to remember 
the beloved being who sleeps beneath its sod, and that the 
spirit of the departed shall ever hover round the path of 
him possessed of this sweet floral treasure. That flower I 
saw spring — that flower I culled,* cried Pierre, looking up 
with a smile of delight; then, suddenly resuming his calm 
demeanour, he said, • I am wondering, however, my com- 
rade; forgive me. After six days of long and weary travel,' 
he continned, ' I hung at last over my mother's lowly tomb. 
The earth seemed to have been freshly stirred, but not a 
flower had yet sprung up that I might bear away with me. 
I determined to wait, however. Day after day found me 
beside my parent's narrow bed, scanning with eager eyes 
the verdant turf that wrapped her mouldering form. Six 
weeks had elapsed in this way, when at last, one, morn- 
ing, when the bright sunbeams had just ushered in the 
day, I beheld a little flower of azure blue open its blossoms 
to the golden rays. It was one of those lovely little flowers 
which are called myosoUs in the cities, but which we simple 
rustics name the forget-me-not. As 1 plucked the beau- 
teous gem I watered it with rapturous tears. It seemed 
to me as if that flower had been an embodiment of my 
mother's spirit; it seemed as if she had been sensible of 
my presence, and that, under the form of this tiny little 
flower, she had come to comfort and cheer me. After this 
I had no tie to bind me to my old home. My father had 
not been long in following my dear mother to the grave ; 
and then, when I had gathered this precious little flower, 
what was left for me to do? I now remembered my 
mother's counsels — ^I recollected her emphatic words, * Do 
your duty,' and, presenting myself to the gensd'armes, I 
said to them, 'I nave deserted;, arrest me.' And] now it 
only remains for me to die; and if, as you have assured 
me, I have found in you a friend, I shall do so without re- 
gret, for you will render to me the only service I shall 
require of man. That flower which I gathered upon a 
grave, at the peril of my life, is here in this little perfumed 
bag which you see suspended over my heart : Promise mej 
then, that you will see that it is not taken away from my 
bosom after I am dead. It is the strong link which binds 
me to my mother ; and if I thought that that link was to 
be broken, oh, my courage would desert me, and I would 
die with a trembling heart. Speak ! do you promise that 
you will perform this last service for me?' 

* Tes, I promise,' said the soldier, with emotion. 

* Oh ! give me your hand then, that I may press it to 
my heart, my comrade,' cried Avale-tout-cru, with rap- 
ture. ' Oh ! you are so kind to me that in my soul I love 
you ; and if Qod, in whom is all power, were to restore 
me once more to life, I would consecrate that life to thee, 
for this one generous act' 

The friend^ embraced each other, and then they parted. 

On the morrow, when the prisoner had been led to the 
place of execution ; when the long, close ranks of soldiers 
m thar glittering array had been drawn up to witness the 
death of one who had dared to lonre his mother more than 
the gory field of war — who had dared to disobey the com- 
mands of man at the call of a holy inspiration of his na- 
ture ; when the company had been led forward that was 
to execute vengeance upon this slave of his affections, and 
were just about to fire the fatal volley — ^first a low murmur 
was heard to run along the line, and then the welkin rung 
with loud and deafening shouts of * The Emperor— it is 
the Emperor ! Long live the Emperor !' Napoleon, for it 
was indeed he, rode np in front of the Hne, and then, dis- 
mounting firom his horse, walked, in the quick manner 
and with the short step so peculiar to himself, right up in 
front of the condemned. 

* Pierre,* said he, looking steadily in the soldier's face. 



Pitois gazed at him, withaetoniahed bewilderment punted 
in his expressive countenance. He strove to speak, but be 
could not ; for in Napoleon he recognised his companion of 
the previous night ' Pierre,' oontinned Bonaparte, * dost 
thou remember thy words of last night ? God does grant 
to thee a renewal of thy term of life. Conaeorate that life 
not to me,. but to our dear France. She, truly, is a good 
and noble mother also. Love her only as thou hast loved 
thy mother now dead, and thou wilt do well.' 

He ceased, and long and vehement peals of raptaroos 
applause were echoed and re-echoed along that glittering 
line. Several years afterwards, Pierre, who was then a 
captain of the old guard, fisll upon the field of Waterloo; 
and, although mortally wounded, he still retained vigour 
to cry with a firm voice, ere he died, * Vive I'Emperenr! 
Vive la France ! Vive ma mere ! ' They buried him npoo 
that blood soaked field of death, and in his bosom he still 
retained the withered leaves of the tiny * forget-me-not' 
Alas ! that he who loved his mother so well, could have 
so lent himself to make poor mothers weep I 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE JEWELS; AN INDIAN TALE. 

BT DB GEOBGB AamUU. 

Twas to ua Indlin aettlenMnt 

That I, A stxtpling, came: 
I came to teack thdr hoaiy wooOa, 

And ilay thetr herda of game. 

I had been in the East, and a sparkling znot* 

Of predons stones I wore; 
The rode sqnaws ne'er had seen snch things, 

And coveted them sore : 

Bat they dartd not steal, 'twonld offend their god ; 

Though I conld not choose but see 
They'd liave almost given away their lives 

To bare had those gems fitnn me. 

(They were piicely things, but I little thongbt 

For WHAT a price they'd selL— 
But let me not anticipate, 
, I*ve yet my (o/e to («/il) 

1 be leader of their savage tribo 

Held ont to me bis hand, 
And on the prairie day by day 

I honted with his band. 

He Joy'd to hear my songs, and laugb'd 

In grim, barbaric glee ; 
And down beside the ooooargrore 

His log-hnt skeltex'd me. 

A strange, dread place seem'd that chieftain's hut, 

As I squatted there at night— 
Hnng ronnd with scalping-knirea, and sca]p% 

The trophies of the tight 

The fistal tomahawk gleam'd there; 

There too the native lance ; 
And heron-plumes, to decorate 

Their chieftains in the dance; 

Gnarl'd dabs, and shafted arrows keen ; 

Brave bons, with stag-horn tipp'd; 
And long straight lines of supple darts, 

In deadly venom dlpp'd; 

Rich mattings, wove of bison's coat, 

Inlaid with crfanson baik; 
Stnff*d crocodiles; hnge snakes made tame; 

And Jaw4>onea of the shark. 

There rock'd tlie wigwam up aloft— 

Thdr patriarchal bed ; 
And all about lay squares of paint— 

Blight bhie and brighter red : 

Tlie colonn thest for flght or foait. 

And that the livmy hand 
Mip;ht smear the corpses of their d€«d 

For their dead uion's jpirif-laiuL 
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Tte Ikn and tb« pMither** )ii4e 

Bwpwad tht dank nnul floor, 
And ft>Idft of apeoUed leopard's akin 

Were »wnng across the door ; 

But the brightest piece of ornament 
Was the old chief's only chHd ;— 

Xye neref rested on a ftnrxn 
XorebewitiftiDrwlld. 

Her llraba were shapely as the deer's, 

Each one a type of grace ; 
And, oh ! the passing loveliness 

That lA'oo'd me, in her fftce ! 

Fresh was she as yonog Tcmal bods, 

More sporUve than the fswn ; 
BIpc as soino golden day's decline, 

And ponsiTo as the dawn. 

No moontaln-elk was e*er more firec. 

No ibnd pot lamb more meek ; 
And hke the Uosh of summer fimit 

Was the glow upon her cheek. 

Her t iM s ca , black as ebony, 

Swept almost to the ground ; 
And her voice was as a gnshing lute, 

80 melodous In sound. 

One ere she brought the pipe of peace. 

And handed me the bowl: 
In taking it, onr glances met— 

Hert, maddfn'd all my tottU 

From then, my one consuming hope— 

The pole-star of my life- 
Was how to vnn this tiling of joy 

And, winning, xrin nnj ni/e. 

I met her after *mong tlio pincfl. 

And there— the moon above. 
And the planets, our sole witnesscs- 

I told her all my lore. 

I told her aul— yes, erery whit ! 

And I ask'd if she would be 
Her white youth's bride in England's isle 

Across the gangelcsB sea ? 

Slie blush'd, then named her fUthcrs name. 

And spake of his consent : 
I ansvi'er'd with one burning kiss. 

Then fled ftrom her, and went— 

I went, and ask'd her of her sire, 

And w^ted his rq;>ly. 
The costly gems about my dress!— 

His dark, rapacious eye 

Had scann*d them — * l^y ! those jncels, boy ! 

Spcflkl shall they oU bo mine?' 
* Give tnr THT Jewel, and they shallj' 

'There! take her! she is thine!' 

Qui(^— quick as thought— the orient gems, 

I Mpum'd them from my side. 
Then dasp'd, for life, my living gem^ 

My covenanted bride! 



THREE DAYS IN THE SOUTH. 

PKKBUB TO MOFFAT BT TBI VALB OF YABROW. 

Ox a bright morning in Angnst of last year, two friends 
and tbe writer started for a pedestrian ramble in the south 
of Scotland. It might be called an extempore scamper, 
bat for the circumstance that we had made up our roinds 
if possible to enjoy a stroll by the famed stream of Tar- 
row. Three days was the whole time allowed us firom the 
toil and moil dT the working world, and we determined 
to make the most of it in some out-of-the-way nook of 
country as yet undeseorated by the ordinary and vulgar 
fiMiHties Gt trmtelling. Railways, we argued, are excellent 
for business — as We' seek for pleasure only, let us use our 
le^i. But as we desired to get over the beaten ground in 



the Ticinity of Edinburgh as speedily as possible, and as 
our dependence on our pedestrianism was not strong 
enough to induce ua to attempt three entire days of walk- 
ing, it was determined, as a beginning, to take the ordi- 
nary conyeyance to Peebles. 

Behold us, then, set down in this £imous — and sweet as 
&mous — little town. The phice has a quiet, respectable, 
sleepy-looking air about it, which it is quite delightful to 
contemplate after the incessant stir of a large city. Time 
is evidently not of so much consequence in such quarters 
as Peebles. People seem more independent, and wont 
be put in a hurry. Business is here not the whole of exist- 
ence — the citizens seem determined to make a little room 
for enjoyment. The appearance of the streets at Peebles 
reminded us forcibly of Scott's allusion to it (under the 
name of Marchthom) in * St Ronan's WelL' ' It was an 
old-fashioned Scottish town,' he says, * the streets of which, 
on market-day, showed a reasonable niunber of stout 
great-coated yeomen, bartering or dealing for the various 
commodities of their fiums, and on the other days of the 
week, only a few forlorn burghers, crawling about like 
half^awakened flies, and watching the town-steeple till the 
happy sound of twelve strokes from time's oracles should 
tell them it was time to take their meridian dram,* As 
customary in our wanderings, we desired to visit the 
churchyard of the pUtce ; and the gate being locked, we 
climbed over the walls as nimbly as practised resurrec- 
tionists. But there was little fomid within to gratify cu- 
riosity, most of those who sleep in the graveyard of Peebles 
having left nothing on reoonl save that they were * bur- 
gesses ' of the town. One stone, however, somewhat more 
ambitious in its character, informs the reader that the de- 
ceased's remains lie mingled with the dust of * a long line 
of ancestors, burgesses and manufocturers in Peebles.' 
The inscription iarred on us as a little out of place, and 
recalled to minoL the ludicrous effect produced by an in- 
scription to be found on a monument in a picturesque rural 
burying-ground in the vidnity of Edinburgh. This monu- 
ment, one of the most conspicuous in the place, ia dedicated 
—not to * ye barons of Rosslyn,' but to an enterprising 
firm of advertising haberdashers I 

There is truly not much to observe in the town of 
Peebles, at least so we thought, but mayhi^ we were too 
proud of having again got possession of our legs to bestow 
much time in examining streets — ^at all events, with a pass- 
ing glance at the town, we ran off incontinently to see the 
Tweed and the green hills of the vicinity. First amongst 
objects of attraction is the castle of Neidpath, which stands 
on a rock on the left bank of the Tweed, about a mile fh>m 
Peebles. Its situation is alluded to by Dr Pennecuick, in 
his description of Tweedside, in a style more literal than 
elegant : 

' Tlie noble Neidpath Peebles overlookfl. 
With its fiiir bridge aud Tweed's meanderiiig brooks ; 
Upon a rock it proud and stately stands. 
And to the fields about gires forth commands.* 

It is a heavy massive pile of buUding, with walls eleven 
feet thick. The good dame in possession of the fortalice at 
once introduoed us to its interior, where, after inspecting 
its dungeon, draw-well, and state-rooms, we ascended to 
the turrets. From this point is obtained a fine view of the 
surrounding country, and it oommands also a view of 
something not quite so agreeable, namely, the iron ring by 
which ill-doers were suspended from the castle walls. In 
curious contrast with the ancient purposes served by this 
massive * keep ' are its more modem uses. Its huge kitchen, 
and a couple of its least oomfortlees halls, form the resi- 
dence of a gamekeeper of Lord Wemyss; and the gude- 
wife's spinning-wheel, her homemade webs of hodden grey, 
and * the ketchup keim'd to be gndein a' the kintra round,' 
attest the thrifty habits of the worthy dame, and mark her 
as no unworthy successor of the stately Lady Marjories 
who presided OTer the households of the barons of old. 

We were in no mood for a minute examination of all the 

nooks and crannies of this remnant of feudal times. The 

bright sky was showing overhead, and all nature smiling 

I around, inritingly tempting us to *• freak fields and pastures 
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new/ Having Uierefore rambled roand the town, we 
started for Innerleithen— the famed St Ronan's— distant 
from Peebles about six miles. The walk between the two 
towns is delightfdl. When the pedestrian wearies of the 
dost of the road, he may rary the rente by a walk on the 
side of the Tweed, or, stretching himself on its grassy 
banks, ei\joy a draught of its sparkling waters. The rirer 
meanders for nearly the whole distance by the side of the 
road, which leads you at length, by an acute bend, to the 
neat little town of Innerleithen. 

Innerleithen consists nuunly of a double line of houses, 
although near the &rthw end it breaks up into a more 
straggling form, embracing two or three large mills for 
woollen manufkcture. The < well* lies immedmtely to the 
back of the town, <m the slope of a hill called the Leepen. 
It was at one time a fayourite place of resort for invidids 
and idle people; but the fitshion seems to ha?e set in an- 
other direction, for, when we visited it, although in the 
hdght of the season, there was not an individual to be seen. 
The erections around the q>ringB were got up by the Earl 
of Traquair, w, whose property they rise, and consist of 
a corei^ arcade for eijojing a dnraght of the mineral 
fresh firom the pump, and interior rooms, with garden 
ground behind. But the whole place aj^ieared to be in a 
care-worn and desolate condition, as if it had seen better 
days. Except the old lady who dispensed the once-fiiYOurite 
beyerage^ and a maid-servant leanmg on a broom, who had 
cleariy * got no work to do,' no person was visible. The 
gay belles and handsome beaux which the fascination of 
8<^'s pen brought to the place, had flirted their brief 
hour, and, like swallows, departed for other latitudes. The 
literary department seemed in as desolate a condition as 
the rest of the plaoe^ the 'library,' as it was called, ooosist- 
iug of one old newspaper and a few odd volumes of novels ! 
The well, in shcHrt, was * cursed,' or, what was the same 
thing, had become * unfoshionable.' 

In the cool of the evening we walked out to view the 
mansion of the Earl of Traquair, which lies a little to the 
souUi of Innerleithen, eloee on the Tweed. A handsome 
woodoi bridge now spans theriver at tins point, and opens 
up a new portion of road to Selkirk. Knowing little of 
the locali^, and nothing of the inmates of Traquair 
Castle, we not inappropriately found ourselves approaching 
the bidlding firom the back entrance. We had no intro- 
ductory ca^ but certain obliging ours were good enough 
to take up the duty, and to give the inmates warning of 
our approach. A scout, in the shape of a tall footman, im- 
mediately appeared to inquire our business. Taking the 
first word of * flyting,' we politely informed the ftmetionary 
that we were stoingers, ani, wishing to inspect the front cf 
his lordship's mansion, would be obliged to be shown the 
way. It was by this time nearly dtai, and we felt that it 
was an unfortunate time to be asking to m« anything; and 
so apparently thought the lacquey, for be dismissed us 
with a dry < umph !' as if he pexi^ctly understood us to be 
footpads, rather than (what we believed ourselves) respect- 
able enough people, but in awkward dreumstances. 

Leaving b^iind us the gloomy old castle, we forded the 
Tweed barefooted, and, laughing at the ridiculous figure 
we had cut, scampered merrily off to Riddel's inn (which 
we had previously fixed on as a temporary abode). Here 
at all events we were sure of hospitable treatment, of which 
we took ample advantage, and set ourselves to the discus- 
sion and sdUement of all sorts of questions, from the 
nebular theory down to the commercial policy of Bir 
Robert Peel. These interesting subjects, before we got 
each other convinced of the soundness of our respective 
views, occupied rather long, as we judged from a notifica- 
tion bemg brought by the maid * that our beds were ready.' 
As it was thou^t neoeessry to be stirring next morning 
by four o'clock the mention of * bed,' thou^ breaking up 
an important cBseussion, we, on reflection, judged by no 
means premature, and fc^thwith prooeeded to take posses- 
sion. 

Starting ahnost with the dawn, we set out on the road, 
a part of which we had traversed the evening before^ and, 
leavtail^ Traquair House on the il^ and the ' Bush aboon 



Traquair' on our left, shortly arrived at the village of that 
name — a quiet little spot, with its sweet sequestered church- 
yard and manse. Except the still smaller village of Pirn, 
this is the only thing in the shape of a collection of houses 
which presents itself on the road from Innerleithen to Yuv 
row — ^a distance of nine miles ; and with the exceptioa of 
one or two farm-houses, the centre of sheep-farma, the 
whole district is wild, hilly, and desolate. Arriving at a 
toll-bar, about eight miles from Innerleithen, we foimd tbe 
keeper lying on the grass before the door, basking in tbe 
sun and playing with his youngest child. In this interest- 
ing occupation we cordially joined him, and had a crack 
about * things in general.' He gave us a piece of statistics 
which may be useful to planners of railways when the next 
mania comes on, and Peeblesshire is again invaded by en- 
gineers — namely, that the receipts of the bar whidi he kept 
(on the highway between Selkirk and Peebles) amounted 
to the magnificent sum of £9- yearly ! 

By this time we were half-broiled and desperately 
hungry, having walked for three hours under a burning 
sun; but we had now the satisfiiction of learning that we 
were within a mile of the Gordon Arms (for to tell the 
truth, the name of this inn, m our present plight^ was more 
welcome even than that of the classic Yarrow), and we set 
off afiresh, and had soon the satisfiiotifm of ooming within 
sight of Mount Benger, lying straight before us, which wts 
at first mistaken for the ' inn,' but on turning to the li^ 
we found the Yarrow meandering sweetly t&ough a long 
pastoral vale, and— double delight — immediately breath 
us the much longed-for spot, * the Gordon Arms. We are 
bound to confess (but we don't pretend to be poets) that 
we felt none of the squeamishness of Wordsworth when 
nearing the Yarrow — ^no idea had we of * turning aside,' 
and leaving it as a horme houche for another occasion ; * the 
treasured dreams of times long past' we didn't the leaat 
scruple of realising or destroying. And theare was a method 
in our madness ; for having our toilet yet to perform— in 
plainer words, having to wash our fooes — and being besides, 
as the town lady in the ' Vicar of Wakefield' elegantly ex- 
presses it, * all in a muck of sweat,' we didn't gaae long on 
the hallowed stream, but plunged bodily into it, neck uid 
heels. And we believe tliat if good Mr Wordsworth had 
been in our circumstances he would not have indulged in 
so much poetical coquetry. He doubtless was jaunting 
leisurely in his travelUng car, and with his < winsome mar- 
row' at his side, and felt none of the inconveniences at- 
tendant on poor pedestrians. Had he been situated as we 
were — ^with wet shirts and dust-covered fhces — ^he would 
doubtless have sought the nearest and deepest pool, and 
* Yarrow Uuvisited' would have remained unwritten or 
been turned into * A Dip in Yarrow.' Be this as it may, 
with our shirts spread out to dry, we enjoyed oursehcs 
deliciously under the old bridge leading to Ettriok, and 
after leaving the water, had a leiBYu^riy im>meiiade hi 
paradisaical fiishion, on the green sward. Startle not, 
reader— we had small notion of bringing bade the Golden 
Age all at once; but around us was so f^ of primeval 
simplicity (the inn excepted) — the long-stretching \aXiSt 
green to their summits, which no plough had ever touched, 
and the white lambs cropping the herbage — the song of 
birds, and the soft rippling of the waters— that we might 
perhaps be excused forreaJising a little (tf the times wImb^ 
according to Tasso. 

' Spesso in finme o in kgo, 
Sohergar si vide con I'amato 11 vego.' 

But this dream of romantic simplicity was soon foorgok la 
other necessities ; for no sooner had we donned oar dsthes 
and reached the inn, than adamorous cry arose of * W«il» 
what have you got? any steak, ohop, sausages^ or bnf- 

ham, or ' * You can have ham and ^ggs,' intem^tad 

a meek voice, * low and sweet ' — though perii^^ any voios 
would have sounded sweet oonroying so grateAil a ■»• 
sage. 

Having eaten iro tiie people^s proviaions ae for aa d»- 
oenoy permitted— for the hunger we had alMub as ve ba- 
Heve no amount of food would have aatisfied-^we anpared 
to eiijoy the principal oliject of the jeutmey ; aaa as hard 
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levther began to gall our tender feet, we determmed on 
pnttlDg our shoes into our pockets, and resuming the walk 
as balloted pilgrims. And indeed, though condemned 
to ma.ke a pilgrimage up Tarrow with Wellingtons, and 
pea3 (not boil^) at the bottom of them, the scene around 
would make any one forget his troubles. The locality 
has been well designated the Arcadia of Scotland; and 
more peaceAil, more pastoral, more brightly verdurous, it 
seemed to us that even Greece could scarcely be. There was 
nothing to tntermpt the still solemnity of the scene. We had 
travelled miles without meeting a Uving creature, and when 
we sat down by one of the tributary streamlets of the Yar- 
row to refresh ourselves with its limpid water, it seemed to 
us that here was the spot of all we had yet seen, in which 
we would be certain to spend our days in happiness — * the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot' Right beside us is 
Altrfve, the last residence of Hogg, the poet-shepherd of 
the district ; and a little &rther on we come to the ruined 
Peel Tower of Dryhope, celebrated as the birth-place of 
one dear to every lover of ballad-poetry, Mary Scott, the 
flower of Yarrow. We are now in view of the great attrac- 
tion of the locality, * lone St Mary's silent lake,' a conside- 
{ rable sheet of water lying placidly amongst the hills, and 
in fine harmony with all around. The place has been so 
often described, and by mascer-pens, that it would be a 
kind of desecration in us to attempt it Scott has beauti- 
fully embodied the features of the scene in the introduction 
to the second canto of * Marmion.' 

• Thou know'st it well — nor fen nor sedge 

Pollute the pure lake's orystsl edge. 

Abrupt and sheer the mountaius sink 

At ouoe upon the level brink ; 

And just a trace of silver sand 

Maris where the water meets the land. 

Far in the mirror, briglit and blue. 

Each hill's bage outline yon may view; 

Shaggy with heath, but lonely bare, 

Nor tree, nor bush, nor brake is there. 

Save where, of land, yon slender line 

Bears thwart the lake the ahattered pine. 

Tet even this nakedness has power. 

And aids the feeling of the hour ; 

Nor thieket, dell, nor eopse, you spy, 

Where living thing conoesled might lie ; 

Kor point retiring hides a dell^ 

"Where swain or woodman lone' might dwell. 

There's notbing left to Fancy's guess, 

Yoa see thai all is kineliness ; 

And silence aids— though the steep hills. 

Send to the lake a thousand rills ; 

In summer tide so soft they sweep 

The sound but lulls the ear asleep ; 

Yoor horse's hoof-tread socmds too rode, 

So stilly is the soUtude ! ' 

This deaeriptdon has been often quoted, and not oftener 
thaa it deserves, though it contains an error in detail which 
pedttstri«ui8 like us alone could detect, but which seems to 
have escaped all travellers in the district — ^we allude to 
those lines wherein the lake is represented as being bor- 
dered by * silver sand.' The appearance of sand is purely 
deceptive, and is caused by certain slimy materials which 
gather on the hard angular stones surrounding the lake, 
when its waters are full, and become afterwards whitened 
by the sun on their retiring. 

St Mary's Loch, with all the country around, is a fa- 
vourite resort of anglers; and if solitude is considered 
SMential to the enjoyment of the mis-named ' gentle craft,' 
it is here in perfection. But there is something in the 
aspect of the place so holy and subduing that it seems like 
profimation to introduce the art of * fishing' into so fair a 
aoeae. So we are glad to see at least one angler felt on a 
netat visit* * We carried fishing-rods and taokle with 
OS,' says he, *and had determined to devote at least an 
hettr or two to serious angling, but the beauty and novelty 
of the aeenery made us quite unfit to do anything of the 
nrt or, in short to do anything but enjoy nature.' Every 
visiter to Tarrow must acknowledge that Sir Thomas has 
imbibed the true feeling of the scene. That feeling is one 
ef majesty and loneliness, which iDdispo.<)es you to do aught 
bat loo^ and wonder, and worship. The poetry associated 
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with the district undoubtedly aids this feeing. It is al- 
most invariably of a plaintive and melancholy cast, as in* 
stanoed in such pieces as the ballad of the 'Douglas 
Tragedy,' 'Willie's Drowned in Yarrow,' Logan's lyric, 
' Thy braes were bonnie, Tarrow stream,' and many ot^iers 
fiimiliar to the lovers of song. 

Passing on, we speedily arrived at the head of the loch. 
Here we found — ^not a regular inn, for we were now be- 
yond the region of Boniihoes — ^but a place everywhere as 
acceptable, being a picturesque little cottage embosomed 
in trees, kM>t by a Bfrs Richardson, better known amongst 
anglers and in the neighbourhood by tlie name of *Tibby 
Shiels.' (jK>od, kind, gentle^ modest llbby — ^we love to 
think on thy ^uiet good-natured countenance, and homely 
hospitable manners— <>n thy < scones,' and milk, and cheese, 
and everything that is thine ! 

While disciusing the good things set before us in this 
out-of-the>way nook of earth, we began to speculate on 
where wo were, what we had been doing, and (for half of 
our time was * up ') how we diould return. Our ftet, un- 
accustomed to long tramping, were pretty well punished, 
but the excitement and enjoyment of the scenery had been 
too intense to think much of ihem. However, here we 
were, as if dropped down amongst the hills, and about 
twenty miles from coaches and gigs, and other ccmvenient 
et eeteras. Walk we must — but where? Let us see the 
map. Oh ! here at least is one grand object straight ahead, 
the sight of which must be worth travelling double the 
distance — the highest fhll of water hi the south of Scot- 
land, the * Grey Mare's TaO ' — and fiirther on, after a walk 
of thirteen miles, we shall arrive at the town of Moffat, 
where we shall catch the Dumfries mail, and b^ whirled 
into Edinburgh in good time for business. We could get 
ni^t-quarters, too, it seemed, about five miles fhrther up 
the valley. Though inclined, like Selkirk, to sigh * for the 
wings of a dove,' this seemed the best arrangement possible, ^ 
so off we started. 

Passing the smaller loch above St Mary's (the Loch of 
tiie Lowes as it is named) we began threading our way 
amongst the hills on the confines of Selkirkshire. The 
scenery here partakes of the same characteristics as lower 
down ; similar lofty prominences, clothed with green to their 
summits, from wMch the sheep cropped the herbage ; the 
same unbroken silence and solitude ; and the sweet Tar- 
row, now gradually lessening in volume, still bearing us 
company in the valley below. On the left we passed the 
fiirm-house of Chapelhope, the hills at the back of which 
are noted as the rerages (it the persecuted Covenanters. As 
we proceeded, the road began to ascend along the mountain 
side, and the peaks of the higher eminences of Moffsttdale 
came into view. The Tarrow is now seen sluggishly 
struggling tiirough peat-moss, and at length disappears 
altogether in some of the ravines of the neighbourhood, 
where it has its rise. After a walk of about five miles 
from the head of St Mary's Loch, we at length grateftllly 
welcomed the curling smoke from the shepherd's house at 
Birkhill, which *Tibby' had kindly pointed out as our 
haven of rest for the evening. 

On entering the humble domicile, we observed a sturdy 
dame busily engaged in throwing bed-clothes about the 
room, and were saluted with — * Come awa', gentlemen ; I 
was jist expectin' ye ' 

* What!' we exclaimed, in surprise: *how should you 
know we were coming here ? Tou haven't got the electric 
telegraph in this qtiarter, have you?' 

« I ken naething aboot yer telegraphs,' said the dame, 
in explanation; *but, ye see, my Maggie was doon at 
Tibby 8 the day, and 'Kbby tell't her ye were gaun to 
sleep here the nicht. And sae I was jist makin' yer beds.' 

* Oh, very good,' said we, * and thanks to Tibby for her 
attention ; but as it is dreadful hungry work travelling 
amongst these hills of yours, before we think of bed you 
must get us tea, and eggs, and mutton, and anything else 
you can find, for we believe we could eat up a sheep. 

* Ou aye ! ye'se be yappy, nae doot ; but I daursa we'll 
get eneuch tae fill ye.' 

And the considerate dame was as good as her WOTd, and 
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speedily set before as an ample store of the nmple fare of 
the district Birkhill, like * Tibby's,' being a * howfif ' for 
fishers, had always on hand, we cUscoyered, good supplies 
of Bubstantials — at least in the fishing season, when we 
were Incky enough to arriye. The presiding goddess of ^e 
place was named 'Jenny' — or in southern style * Janny' 
— ^retaining her maiden name, according to unlyersal cus- 
tom in the south. She was an active, bustling, rather 
masculine lady, full of wonderftil stories of her prowess 
with the wandering * Irishers' — tales which formed an ex- 
cellent accompaniment to the shepherd's toddy, and the 
latter, not to speak of the wearied limbs, rendering sweet 
and cozy the shepherd's bed at BirkhiH 

Starting about four o'clock next morning, we were soon 
in pretty good trim for a fresh journey. The distance be- 
tween Birkhill and Moflfat being thirteen miles, and as no 
exact information could be obtained of the hour at which 
the coach to Edinburgh passed through MoSat, it was 
necessary to be stirring early. 

The nature of the landscape changes considerably near 
Birkhill, and, as we descend into the dale of Moffat, be- 
comes wilder and more abrupt in its features. Right be- 
fore us is the highest mountain in the south of Scotland, 
tiie White Coomb, which towers an immense height, and 
from the top of which are visible the friths of Forth, Sol- 
way, and Clyde, and the range of the Grampians as far as 
Benlomond. Eminences not much inferior in height rise 
on each side of the traveller, down whose rocky sides im- 
mense torrents force their way so furiously as to carry 
away portions of the road. But the mountains gradually 
open as you proceed, and the eje, then escaping from the 
gloom of the hiUy region into the quiet vale beyond, rests 
delightedly on white farm-houses and cultivated fields. 
One of the ruggjBd gorges immediately below Blrldull, 
named * Dobb's linn,' was a fitvourite retreat of the Cove- 
nanters, fh>m the inaccessible nature of the ground, and 
the hill above it was at one time fortified by these resolute 
defenders of the rights of conscience. Half a mile farther 
on we arrive at l£e funous waterfall, * The Grey Mare's 
Tail.' The name of the fall conveys an exact idea of its 
form as seen from the road, but as its waters are poured 
into a rocky gorge cut deep into the hill-side, it is neces- 
sary to ascend a winding pathway leading to the bottom 
of the fi&ll, in order Ailly to appreciate this wonder of the 
south. After some little cliinbering among the rugged 
rocks, we stood on the edge of the pool which receives the 
full dash of the waters. These descend from Loch Skene^ 
a lonely mountain tarn lying amongst the hills about a 
mile beyond the &11, and here throw themselves down a 
precipice some three hundred feet high. Little rain had 
fellen in the district for many days before our visit, and 
the fiill was thus considerably shorn of its common propor- 
tions, but enough remained to gratify the admirer of na- 
ture's wcmders, and to indicate the terrific force of the 
*tail' when the swollen waters of Loch Skene are pro- 
jected in masses over the precipice. But since we could 
not fully appreciate the scene in its terror, we did so in its 
calm, by enjoying a cool bath in the pool below the fall. 

On leaving the <Grey Mare's Tail,' we pursued the 
windings of Sie vale of Moffat, the character of which, ex- 
cept that it is narrower and in a higher state of cultiva- 
tion, is not dissimilar fh)m that of Yarrow ; and after a 
fiitiguing walk of about twelve miles arrived at the town 
of Moffiat. Like Innerleithen approached from Peebles, no 
signs of a town are visible untU a sharp turn of the road 
discloses it all at once Ijring before you, sweetly nestled 
amongst the surrounding hUls. Like Innerleithen, also, 
it boasts of its mineral wells — at present said to be rather 
more *the rage' than those of poor St Ronan's; but we 
had seen and drank enough of water for a time, and were, 
besides, in very proper condition to feel— not as Byron 
has it, * the strong necessity of loving,' but of * eating.' A 
handsome hotel, 'The Aimandale Arms,' was therefore 
more to our taste. 

After a ramble round the town, we waited patiently for 
the anival of the vehicle which was to bear us home. The 
mail drove up in good time, and we prepared to take our 



seats as a matter of course; but what was our o^tstema* 
tion to discover that not one seat was empty^ — that the ntail 
had been taR freighted from Dumfries— and that t|iere was 
no other conveyance till next day ! Here was a pretty < ^1* 
In town we must bo next morning, at all hazards— bi^ 
how ? Our feet could scarcely carry us one out of the fifty 
miles necessary to be traversed, and yet there seemed no 
other alternaUve. While looking about, the inuiges of 
despair, we were accosted by two other unfortunates in 
exactly the same position ; urgent business requiriQg their 
presence in Edinburgh next morning. We now talked 
magnificently about a post-chaise, and were just about to 
order the vehicle, when it was discovered that the joint 
Amds of the three would not cover the expense of one for 
this mode of conveyance. Another dilemma ! But a good 
angel came to our reliefl A gentleman had been standing 
on the door-steps, listening to our conversation, who now 
quietly turned round to one of our number and said — 
* What money do you want ? ' — ' Why,' said the person ad- 
dressed, * you don't propose giving money to utter strax»- 
gers, of whom you know nothing, and whom you may never 
see again.' — * Oh, I have no fears,' was the reply, * mention 
the sum, and you shall have it' Here was romance in 
these money-grubbing times ; so not to disappoint the gentle- 
man of his eccentric generosity, we accepted from him a 
considerable loan, and politely invited him to join us ia 
some refreshment in the inn — which, however, to the ever- 
lasting scandal of our memory, we left our generous friend 
to pay — a pretty recompense for his kindness ! 

After leaving Moffat, the road winds up the side of ibb 
steep hill named Erickstanehead, on reaching the top of 
which a singularly grand view is obtained of the vaU<j 
and the town below. The richly-cultivated vale is seen 
stretching away a distance of some sixty or seve^y miles, 
dotted all over with clumps of trees and gentlemen s 8eat% 
until the Skiddaw mountains, in the extreme di^tance^ 
close up the view. It is a scene which for extent and 
beauty has few parallels in the country. When at the top 
of the hill, you perceive close beside you the peaks of tlte 
kindred mountains of Hartfell, which give rise to two of 
the largest and most beautiful rivers in Scotland— ike 
Clyde and the Tweed. An immense natural hollow goes 
sheer down some hundreds of feet from the road ; it retaina 
the name of * The Devil's Beef-tub,' from the circumstance 
of being used as a receptacle for stolen beeves by a cele- 
brated border thiet A short distance on the other side of 
the hill, we arrive at the little hostelry of Tweedshaw% 
close beside which is pointed out the puny spring which, 
forms the source of the Tweed. A little £Girther on we see 
tlie infSEUit river, with scarcely a bucketful of water in its 
bed, struggling painfully on through the half dry pebbles.. 
By this time wo were getting on familiar terms with 
our new companions. One was a hardy, middle-aged 
cattle-breeder from Annan-foot^ and the oUier a youa& 
fresh-looking person, a sheep-merchant, who had onoe 
been located at Birkhill as shepherd of the district, where 
he had become intimate with * Jamie Hogg,' and could re- 
tail stories about * the shepherd' without end. The Annao- 
man was of a dry caustic turn, who couldn't see much in 
< Jamie's' poetry but crambo-clink, while the sheep-fiurmer 
was enthusiastic about poetry of all sorts — ^had a swallow 
for good, bad, and indifferent — and could recite from all 
grades of authors, from Byron down to — ^himself. In this 
company we got on famously till our arrival at the Crook 
Inn, sixteen miles from Moffat Here it was arranged that 
we should * change horses; ' and the Annan-man, with an 
eye to business, immediately on reaching the inn, opened 
on the landlord in this fjaeulatory fashion: — 'Came! 
horses ! quick 1 express to Edinburgh 1 can't wait « mo- 
ment ! ' — ' Indeed,' said the landlor(£ very coolly, * aorxy ' 
for it, but there isn't a horse here, and don't expect one ' 
till to-morrow.' And such was the truth ; the horses were ' 
all * out,' and we were fairly fixed once more. * What's to I 
be done ? ' was the general question. * Oh, we shall walk, j 
said the sturdy Annan-man ; * it's only fifteen miles to 1 1 
Peebles ; we'll be there by ten o'clock to-night> and g/A ^ \ 
whirled into town in the morning.' This was by no 
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% bdasoliiiory conclusion fbr ns worn-out Tsgrsnts, who 
had gone over thirteen miles before break&st, bnt there 
seemed no help; and we were about making np our minds 
for^e trial when a carriage drore np from the opposite 
Erection, oconpied by a gentleman and a bundle of ladies. 
Whfle refreshmg the horses, it was discovered that the 
rehicllB was postfng to Moffat; and the happy idea stmck 
IS of proponng t6 the occnpant of the carriage a change of 
rehicles and horses — oars to proceed with him, and his to 
return wiiii us. Capital ! bnt mightn't the gentleman be only 
a gent, and disdain to hold confitb on such a subject with 
mere common people like ourselTes ? Very likely, but we 
resolTed to try him ; and, to our great gratification, on 
consultation with the ladies, the baggage was shifted, and 
ererything arranged. Well, thought we, this isn't such a 
btd worid after all. First, we hare one gentleman hand- 
ing us money ad Kbitttm, and another putting himself to 
BOine incoDtenienoe, for perfect strangers in whom neither 
conld hare any interest but the common interest whidi 
binds us all — the lore of kindness and of courtesy — a feel- 
ing dear to the heart even in the most artificial phases of 
0ociai h^. 

Pedestrian excursions and road-side inns hare been long 
proverbial fbr introductions to strange characters and ad- 
ventures, and so we experienced on the present occasion. 
While lounging about in front of the Crook Inn, waiting 
tiH the horses were sufficiently rested and refreshed to 
cany us on to Edinburgh, an odd-looking figure was ob- 
serred phuflSing along the road. On approaching, he po- 
litely bowed, and taking off his hat, proceed to inform 
i^ hearers that he was a professor of natural magic, and 
that he proposed giiing an exhibition of his science at the 
'Crook' in the erening. He had just been engaged, he 
said, m notifying the circumstance of his aniTal to the 
neighbourhood, and it would afford him infinite pleasure, 
&c. Why, her© was the ycry thing wanted to while away 
the three hours it was necessary to wait The curiosity 
of the Annan-man was at once roused. * Ay, eh man, and 
are ye a conjuror? An' what dae ye charge, nae ? ' *Only 
tapnence, sir,* said the * professor.' * I have performed 
with the greatest applause in some of the largest towns of 
&gland, Ireland, and Scotland, where my demonstrations 
hxn hem often compared to those of the celebrated Alex- 
andre and the Wizard of the North. I assure you of erery 
satisAction, or your money shall be returned.' The feiv 
mer, however, had one scruple yet to satisfy, embodied in 
tWs shape— 'An' hae ye dealins wi' the deil, nae?'— to 
which the coiyuror solemnly protested that no follower of 
Herman Boaz pretended to any connection of the kind ; 
their art was mere cleremess, sleight of hand, &c And 
iiutoed a glance at the man was sufficient to remoTe all sus- 
picion of the kind contained in the farmer's query. The 
fignre before us was a man of about fif^, whose grey hairs 
and Marred though good-humoured flice, gare indications of 
a Hft of hardship, if not of suffering. His garments were 
emphatically of that description called » seedy'— his breeches 
being literally on their * last legs '—his hat was nigh crown- 
JoMod in other respects much the worse for wear ; with 
^'wything else to correspond. But on entering into con- 
versation with him, the poor fellow gare utterance to no 
^ford of complaint; and though labouring under rheuma- 
t«n, talked as coolly of * lying in fields and bams at e*en,' 
M if he hadn't the slightest claim to a legitimate bed. 
Hw exhibition of the evening would produce enough to 
Pjwore rapper and carry him to the next fiirm-house or 
tojet This seemed the summvm bonum of his life— the 
Wpi of his amUtaon. The demeanour of the way-side 
pmljwpher highly interested us. The questions occurred 
"-^™t had he been (for surely, thought we, no one is 
5J™» conjuror) ? how had he ftkllen on his present ♦way 
o[hfe?' had he a wife ? « had children climbed those knees 
and kissed that fece?' There was no lack of communi- 
oitofenesa with the poor fellow ; and his story was briefly 
I ™ 7he weather-beaten broken-down conjuror had been 
! [Wn a gentleman — his fiither, wild and unprincipled, had 
i jy through* the estate; he then, thrown on the world, 
I ^VBOBgst loose companiotts, had taken to the stage;, mar- 



ried an actress, had two sons, who entered the army, and 
whom he had nerer heard of sinoa Then his paciner died, 
and, age inoreasing, he was thrown out of his * parts' as an 
actor; but having learned conjuring tricks as an amuse- 
ment, he now trayelled about perferming fbr his bread. 
Such is a rapid outiine of the erentfol history of the un- 
fortunate whom chance had throvm in our way. Poor 
wretch ! with no claim on parish fhnds — ^no one liring soul 
to care for him — a stray waif floating down the stream — 
how sad a destiny ! 

But as the exhibition hour approaches, we must not 
allow sentimentalism to destroy our relish fer the perform- 
ances. The room allotted to the conjuror was a small low- 
roofed chamber contiguous to the inn, into which we were 
now ushered. In one comer stood an old bed, which senrcd 
the purpose of a * gallery;' while round Uie remaining 
space were arranged ferms to accommodate the denizens 
of the ' pit' The exhibition is just beginning. Our friend 
has placed a screen at one side to conceal the arcana of 
his art, and before him is set a table, on which are ar- 
ranged counters, yards of tape, knives, and other ac^uncts 
of the performance. The conjuror is now in his element 
He has got his face washed and hair combed, and has al- 
together assumed an air of smartness which we had 
scarcely thought possible. The room is pretty well filled 
with country lads and lasses, in high anticipation of the 
wonders about to be disclosed. A few introductory re- 
marks must of course prefiioe the entertainment * Ladles 
and gentlemen,' began the conjuror, * the sublime art of 
which I am about to show you a few specimens this eren- 
ing is one, I need scarcely inform you, which was origi- 
nally practised by the priests in the temples of Egypt, and 
learned by the Greek philosophers when they Tisited — 
(an interruption, the door opens, the conjuror, descending 
fh>m his descriptiTC flight, extends his hiuid to the entrant 
with — 'Tuppence, sir, if you please' — and pocketing the 
money, proceeds) — As I was remarking, Paracelsus — ^I 
beg pardon, Anaxagoras— on his visit to the Pyramids, 
was mitiated into the mysteries of the art, and carried the 
knowledge to his own country, where it was preserved in 
the Elousmian ceremonies, and afterwards borrowed — 
< Tuppence, sir,' again intcijected the exhibitor, as another 
bumpkm opened the door, * sit up there, and make room 
for the gentleman ' — and then resuming the thread of his 
discourse, he proceeded to bring down the history of necro- 
mancy to the present times. The scene was intensely 
funny. Then followed the performances, consisting of the 
ordinary tricks, and containing nothing to astonish the in- 
habitants of a large town, but which were rendered highly 
amusing by the amazement and consternation of the rus- 
tics when the magic * Presto ! quick ! begone ! ' was uttered 
by the necronuunoer. * Jock, did ye eyer see the like o' 
that ? ' — * Eh, man, it's awfb' ! ' and such like exclamations 
passed freely round amongst the gaping company. 

The Exhibition was scarcely half over when it was an- 
nounced that the yehicle was ready to bear us home, and 
Tery reluctantly we were forced to quit the scene of the 
conjuror's triumphs. The performance was politely stopped 
to bid us good-bye, the * ladies and gentlemen' stood up 
to honour our departure, and with a shake of the hand we 
left the conjuror ' in his glory.' 

It was now half-past ten at night, and we had thirty-six 
miles of travelling before us; but never did time pass 
more merrily away. , The shepherd sung songs and told 
endless stories of country courtships and life amongst the 
hills ; the Annan«man treated us to his views on all sorts 
of subjects, from the church question down to the caose of 
feilure in the potato ; after everjrthing else had failed, one 
of our friends improvised verses ; and another sung his 
only song ten times over ; and so the hours flew, till at 
five in the morning, we were set down safely at home — 
thus ending three of the happiest days it had ever been 
our lot to enjoy. 

The progress of railways suggests a word in conclusion. 
The Caledonian Railway, now finished, passes irithin two 
miles of Moffat, and coaching on the road is consequently 
at an end. With coaching disappears all the romance of 
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traTelHng, tad we may thus regard the exoanioii just de- 
tailed as among the last of the pleasurable free-and-easy 
jonmeyings wfich are likely to be enjoyed on this line of 
road. Bat substantial adyantages remain. Oar party, in 
addition to anxiety and loss of time, were mulcted in 
rather more than one pound sterling eaoh Ibr a distanoe 
which may now be travelled at the oost of one-fifth part 
of this sum. 



LOVE AND FAITH. 

BT MBS CHILD. 
• ••••• 

I THAKK my heavenly Father for every manilbetatien of 
human lore. I thank him for all experiences, be they 
sweet or bitter, which help me to forgive all things, and to 
enfold the whole world with blessing. * What shall be our 
reward,' says Swedenborg, * for loving our neighbour €U 
ourselves in this life? That when we become angels, we 
shall be enabled tc love him betUr than ourselves/ This 
is a reward pure and holy ; the only one which my heart 
has not rejected, whenever offered as an incitement to 
goodness. It is this chiefly which makes the happiness of 
lovers more nearly allied to heaven than any other emo- 
tions experienced by the human heart Each loves the 
other better than himself; each is willing to sacrifice all to 
the other — nay, finds joy therein. This it is that surrounds 
them with a golden atmosphere, and tinges the world with 
rose-colour. A mother's love has the same angelic cha- 
racter; more completely nnaelfish, but lacking the charm 
of perfect reciprocity. 

The cure tor all Uie ills and wrongs, the carei, the sor- 
rows, and the crimes of humanity, all lie in that one word 
LOVK. It is the divine vitality that every where produces 
and restores life. To each and every one of us it gives 
the power of working miracles if we wiU. 
* Love i« tli« •tory without an end, and angels throof to hear ; 

The word, the king of words, oanrad on Jehomh's Heart.* 
From the highest to the lowest^ all feel its influence, all 
acknowledge its sway. Even the poor despised donkey is 
changed by its magic influence. When coeroed and beaten, 
he is ricious, obstinate, and stupid. With the peasantry 
of Spain, he is a petted favourite, almost an inmate of the 
household. The children bid him welcome home, and the 
wife feeds him from her hands. He Imows them all, and 
he loves them all, for he fsels in his inmost heart that they 
all love him. He will follow his master, and come and go 
at his bidding, like a fitithftil dog; and he delights to take 
the baby on his back, and walk him round, gently, on the 
green sward. His intellect expands, too, in the sunshine 
of affection; and he that is called the stupidest of animals 
becomes sagacious. A Spanish peasant had for many 
years carried milk into Madrid to supply a set of custom- 
ers. Every morning he and his donkey, with loaded 
panniers, trudged the well-known round. At Ust, the 
peasant became very ill, and had no one to send to mar- 
ket His wife proposed to send the fiiithful old animal by 
himself. The panniers were accordingly filled with ca- 
nisters of milk, an inscription, written by the priest, re- 
quested customers to measure their own milk, and return 
the vessels ; and the donkey was instructed to set off with 
his load. He went, and returned in due time with empty 
canisters ; and this he continued to do for several days. 
The house bells in Madrid are usually so constructed that 
you pull downwards to make them ring. The peasant 
afterwards learned that his sagacious animal stopped be- 
fore the door of every customer, and after waiting what he 
deemed a sufficient time, palled the bell with Ms mouth. 
If affectionate treatment ^rill thus idealise the jackass, what 
may it not dof Assuredly there is no limit to its power. 
It can banish crime, and make this earth an Eden. 

The beet tamer of colts that was ever known in Massa- 
chusetts never allowed whip or spur to be used ; and the 
horses he trained never AMdMl the whip. Their spirits 
were unbroken by severity, and they obeyed the slightest 
impulse of the voice or rein with the most animated promp- 
titude; but rendered obedient to affection, their rivadty 



was always restrained by graoefVil docility. H« wM. H 
was with horses as with children: if aooustomed t6 htn^ 
ing, they would not obey without it But if managed «fl& 
ontiring gentleness, united with consistent and very 
ble fimmesB, the victory once gained over them was 
forever. 

In the fooe of all these facts, the world goee en 
foctnring whips, spurs, the gallows, and chains; whfle 
each one carries within his own soul a divine snbetit«te 
for these devil's inventions, with which he mighi 
miracles, inward and outward, if he tvould. Unto this 
let OS work with un&ltering fiuth. Great is the 
of an individual soul, true to its high trust— migfa^ b ft 
even to the redemption of a world. 

A (}erman, whose sense of sound was exceedingly nooA% 
was passing by a ehurch, a day or two after he had land- 
ed in this country, and the sound of music attracted Um 
to enter, though he had no knowledge of our language. 
The music proved to be a piece of nasal psalmody, sug >m. 
most discordant fttshion, and the sensitive Oermaa wotdd 
fkin have covered his ears. As this was scarcely eivil, aad 
might appear like insanity, his next impulse was to Truk 
into the open air, and leave the hated sounds behind Mm. 
* But this too I feared to do,' said he, * lest offence might 
be given ; so I resolved to endure the torture with the besi 
fortitude I conld assume, when, b ! Idistingoisbed amidst 
the din the soft clear voice of a woman singing in per^et 
tone. She nuide no effort to drown the voices of her tem- 
paniona, neither was she disturbed by their noi^ £8eerd, 
bat patientiy and sweetly she sang in f^ll, rich tones; 
one after another yielded to the gentle infioenoe, and be> 
fore the tune was finished, all were in perfect harmony.* 

I have often thought of this story as conveying an fB- 
structive lesson for reformers. The spirit tfa^t c&n tifis 
sing patiently and sweetly in a world of disoord, nmt'^ 
deed be of the strongest as well as the gentlest kind. One 
scarce can hear his own soft voice amid the braying eCtiie 
multitude, and ever and anon comes the temptation toting 
loader than they, and drown the voices ihaJt cannot dita 
be fwced into perf^ tune. But this were a pitiAiI ex- 
periment; the melodious tones, cracked into abriUBS M^ 
would only increase the tumult 

Stronger, and more frequently, comes the temptation to 
stop sin^g, and let discord do its own wild work ; bnt 
blessed are they that endure to the end — singmg patisBtly 
and sweetly, till all join in with loving aoquieeoenoe, and 
universal harmony prevails, without forcing into sabmis- 
sion the firee discord of a single voice. 

This is the hardest and the bravest task which « Ime 
soul has to perform amid the clashing elements of tfane. 
But oru^ has it been done perfectly unto the end; and 
that voice, so clear in its meekness, is heard above idl the 
din of a tumultuous world; one after another chimes in 
with its {.atient sweetness, and, through infinite discords, 
the listening soul can perceive that the great tune is 
slowly coming into harmony. 



THE BARONIAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL 

ANTIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND.' 
In a former number we noticed this splendid portfolio of 
the most ancient and interesting relics of architeotoral an- 
tiquity in ScoUand, and we took occasion to recommend H 
to all those whose love of the past rendered the scenes de- 
picted valuable, and to those also whose abstract love et 
ornament would induce them to purchase beautiftilly exe- 
cuted works of art We can oniy repeat our reeea- 
mendation, and express our unqtmUfiea admitalioii of 
the accuracy and beauty which still distinguish tht 
engravings of this truly national repertory. The pub- 
lishers still maintain for this work the high repntation 
with which it started. It has reached its twelfth part, 
baring iUustrations of several of the most interesting ssd 
noble flragments of the ancient masonic grandeur of Seot- 
Umd, comprismg Holyrood and LinKthgow palaces, with 
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aeveal ADdent reeideaces of the monks of old and barons 
boU^ and of chorohes and tombs fiunous in the annals of 
0ir eountiy. In the eleventh part there is an accurate 
uA highly finished engraving of the tower and lantern 
of St Oiles's Cafchedral, Edinburgh ; one of the most pro- 
minent, and at one period almost the only, spiral omar 
jneot that rose above the tall dingy uniformity of the 
crowded houses of our * own romantic town.' The tower 
and lantern of this andent ' biggin' is considered to be a 
peoe (d the most beautiful and chaste Gothic architecture 
in Scotland. It is now almost the only specimen of the 
laBtflrn-steeple which is extant, and seems to have been 
peculiar. This lantern, as it is termed in architecture, 
asumes the form of an imperial crown, and is formed of 
cross ribs, as in groined arching. It is of an octagonal 
ditfaoter, having four arches, two springing firom the cor- 
bels of ^e tower and two from the centres of the wall 
plates. Along the intermediate spaces there is a parapet 
pieroed with quatrefoils, like the rich lim of a coronal 
band, which has a flowered moulding at the projection 
and OQsps on the upper edge. The outer edges of the 
tfcbes are adorned with crocketed pinnacles ; and, sup- 
ported by the general keystone, there springs from the 
centre of a cluster of smaller pinnacles, rising tier over 
tier, a gracelul spire. 

Some portions of the Cathedral of St Giles are of con- 
siderable antiquity, as may be seen from several parts of 
it which are preserved amidst the more modem accu- 
mulations of mason work. Originally, it does not seem to 
hafe been of any considerable importance, bdng rated, in 
an ancient record, at a revenue of twenty-six merks, only 
one merk more per annum than the insignificant chapel of 
fiestalri^ near to Leith. One of the earliest notices oon- 
oerning this church occurs in 1297, one hundred and 
seventy-five years after the foundation of the Augustine 
eoaTeat of Holyrood. It is mentioned in the ecclesiastical 
leoords, that on the Sunday before the feast of St Thomas, 
in the above year, Donerca, daughter of John, son of Her- 
vens, resigned certain lands to the convent mentioned, in 
M Qonsistory held in the church of St Giles. It is a 
enrioos tact that the cathedral church of the Scottish 
metropolis was once a dependency of the now obliterated 
Cnldee monastery of Scone. The Culdees, that is Cultores 
D»t or worshippers of God, were the religious order in- 
trodvoed into Scotland from Ireland by St Columba. 
Alexander L planted a colony of Augustine Monks at 
Soone, whom he had brought fbom St Oswald's, Yorkshire, 
and upon this monastery was conferred the patronage of 
the church of St Giles at Edinburgh, by that simple, feeble, 
and pious monarch, Robert III.; and in the year 1395, 
this ehorch was united to the monastery by the bishop 
and chapter of St Andrews, in consideration of the ex- 
penses borne by the aforesaid monastery in feasting and 
lodpng nobles ; and this cession was confirmed by a papal 
bolL In 1380 a portion of this church had been arched, 
and seven years afterwards the provost and burghers of 
Edinburgh contracted with two masons to erect five chapels 
along the south side of the edifice. It was thus slowly 
augmented by a gradual system of accretion, having altars 
and chaplainaries founded during the fifteenth century, 
and having lands and revenues awarded to it, of which it 
vas soon to be stripped by bold and ungentle innovators. 
In 1468, it was erected into a ooUe^^te church, having a 
'prerost, curate, sixteen prebendaries, sacristan, beadle, 
Bumster of tibe choir, and four choiristers.' The most 
nerad relic in this cathedral was at one time the arm of 
St Giles, the patron saint of the city, which had been sent 
•8 1 gift by some of the Prestons of Craigmillar. In 1558, 
IB attempt was made by the queen regent to reimpose on 
tbe popular mind that veneration for the * ancient £uUi,' 
wbich bad been sorely shaken by John Elnox and his col- 
IcApea It was determined, therefore, to have an ex- 
catnedral procession, with more than usual splendour, and 
the image of St Giles was to be borne forth on that day 
vith ail becoming solemnity. The image was missing at 
theappdnted time, however, and a smaller one, in the 
cbnroh of the Grc^yfidars, was substituted in its stead. 



The queen herself attended for some time on the procession, 
in order to impress the mob with a wholesome awe. The 
loons, however, professing great zeal, pressed forward to 
support the statue, and strove to shsj^e it from its pedes- 
tal ; a struggle ensued, and the venerable ecclesiastics had 
their tempers and garments sorely ruffled by the profane 
rabble. In 1571 , Kirkcaldy of Grange placed cannon in the 
tower of St Giles, in order to oppose the Regent Morton. 
In 1596, St Giles's was the principal scene of disputation 
between the leaders of the Presbyterian Church and King 
James. It was indeed the theatre of fiur other scenes than 
were meet for a house built for the worship of the God of 
peace and love. It was here that the fearless preachers 
of the refbrmation read plain and blunt lessons to the 
opinionated, sword-hating but opposition-loving son of 
Mary; boldly proclaiming the spiritual independence of 
their church, and citing the examples of Haman and Mor- 
decai to the monarch, who dared to abrogate one iota of 
its spiritual fireedom. 

In July 16S7, after prelacy had been introduced into 
Scotland, this churdi was the scene of the first act of a 
serious national drama — of a long and bloody strife, which 
has been denominated a ' religious war.' On the 23d of 
July, 1687, prayers were read in St Giles's to a quiet Scot- 
tish auditory, whose breasts were, however, full of other 
infusion than that of peace with all men or love to enemies. 
After the voice of the reader had ceased, Dean Hanna 
ascended to proceed with the new liturgy, when Jenny 
Geddee, an old apple-woman, fhll of zeal and Airy against 
* papishes and prelates,' hurled her * creepie,' or folding- 
stool, at the head of the dean. This memorable missile is 
still preserved in the Antiquarian Society's Museum at Edin- 
burgh. It is a rude, coarse stool, which was carried about 
by its belligerent possessor to both * kirk and market,' and 
was ikshioned at no great cost by no great craftsman's 
hands, yet it struck £e precursor blow to that atrocious 
and bloody epoch of Scottish Mstory, when Episcopalians 
and Presbytcffians, professing worshippers of the Prince of 
Peace, cut each other's throats almost without intermission 
during a period of thirty years. 

In 1684, three years previous to this memorable histori- 
cal events St Giles's was created the cathedral of the new 
Episcopal diocese of Edinburgh. The last bishop of this 
church was Alexander Rose, translated firom Moray in 
1687, and in the succeeding year he was deprived of his 
situatbn by the Revolution. This venerable man out- 
lived all his Scottish brethren and all the English bishops 
possessed of sees before the Revolution. At the Reforma- 
tion this large pile was divided into compartments, and 
used as separate places of worship. One of the compart- 
ments, forming part of the north transept, was used as a 
prison previous to being opened as a church. Sir George 
Gordon of Haddo, who was confined in this place, was exe- 
cuted in 1644 ; and in 1699 it was opened as a place of wor- 
ship, under the name of Haddo's Hole, which it still bears. 
In 1817 various alterations reduced the shapeless mass 
into something like form, ftreeing it from the incumbrances 
of extraneous chapel^, and hucksters' shops called * crames.' 
It also lately underwent a species of stone-veneering, being 
faced up witii fine polished sandstone, which has completely 
modernised its outward appearance. 

We have been led into this short notice of St Giles's ca- 
thedral from ihe interest which the very beautiful plates 
of the tower and choir aroused within us, and we hope 
that the same interest will extend to every member of ^e 
community whose mind loves to revert to the past. 



A PAGE FOR THE YOUNG. 

THB MOON AND THE RIVBB. 

It was a bright and beautiful evening. The moon shone 
fhll upon Charles River, giving to view its sparkling eddies, 
and the little verdant islands, which, during my morning 
walk, I had noticed covered with a profusion of purple and 
yellow aster, and the rich scarlet cardinal flower. The 
stream was so lovely and so still, one could almost imagine 
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it felt happy ; and as the moonbeams flickered, now here, 
now there, over its gently moTing waters, imagination 
likened it to a sleeping babe, nestling in its mothei^s arms, 
and dreaming of her smile, until an answering langh ap- 
peared and disappeared on its own chemb mouth. The 
moon looked down upon the quiet beauty of the rirer, and 
spoke thus disdainfally : 'You glitter prodigiously, to- 
night, my dear friend. If I were not quite too important 
a personage to be jealous, I should think you meant to 
outshine me. In good truth, you look up in my face with 
such a silly, self-satisfied air, I cannot forbear telling you, 
that all the light you seem to be so proud of is borrowed 
entirely from me. If I draw my silver veil of clouds over 
my clear brow for one moment what mortal can see ybur 
boasted splendour?' The stream, nothing daunted, an- 
swered in a low melodious tone : ' I am not vain of my 
brightness, foir planet, for I well know it is not my own. 
But, with all due humility, allow me to remind your ma- 
jesty, that you too shine with borrowed splendour. If the 
sun refuse to gild your darkness, where would yon find a 
ray to bestow upon mr»? Since, then, we are both reflect- 
ing things, let us remember that boasting is equally un- 
becoming to us. If much is given us from the dazzling 
source of 1i;rht and heat, let us receive it with humble 
gladness, and impart it to others as freely as it is bestowed 
upon ourselves.* This fkble teaches us, that if we have 
wealth, or talents, or any other great gifts, we should re- 
member that they are not our own, and ought not, there- 
fore, to be an occasion of pride. Whatsoever we have is 
loaned to us for a season by our heavenly Father, and is 
intended for some good use, not for ostentatious display. 

THE KIlfCt-BlBD. 

* Did you ever see a king-bird, my little friend ? Did you 
ever hear your parents tell how it masters every other bird 
that flies ? It is a little bird ; when you first saw it, per- 
haps you would say, a contemptible little bird. Yet, small 
as it is, the largest hawk may well be afraid of it and own 
its power. The great black crow, which one would think 
might almost swallow the king-bird alive, dares not stay 
in its sight. I do not know that even an eagle would be 
able to drive away the little thing. What makes a bird 
that is so small so powerful? Its wisdom, and its quick 
and active motions. I have seen a hawk fly over a hedge 
where a king-bird had its nest Whether the little animal 
thought the bird of prey intended to rob its nest and eat 
up its young ones, or whether it thought it safest to attack 
the great robber first, I do not know ; but, in one instant, 
it left its nest, and as quick as thought was close upon the 
hawk. Do you think that it flew in front of the large 
bird, and attempted to conquer it by open force T No, no ; 
it was too wise to act in that way. It knew too well what 
would happen if it had put itself in the way of the hawk's 
sharp beak, or strong, sharp, hooked chiws. The king- 
bird flew above the hawk, and then darted down with its 
sharp little beak, sometimes upon the hawk's head, some- 
times upon its back, and sometimes even on the tender 
parts of its body under its wings. It could not have done 
this if it had not been wonderfally active, for you may be 
sure the hawk tried with all its might to get away : but 
the king-bird flew so swiftly round about its enemy, and 
darted up and down so fast that my eyes could hardly 
follow it, and it was impossible for the hawk to leave it 
behind. I did not see the end of the fight; but I am told 
that the little bird will tease large birds in that way for 
an hour together. If they try to turn upon him he will 
dart at their eyes, so that they are glad to hang their 
heads and only strive to fly away. If they alight upon a 
tree he will sometimes settle on another branch above 
them, and wait till they again take wing. In this way he 
will go on until he is sure that they are fiir enough from 
his nest and too tired to do him any harm. This is a 
pretty history about the king-bird ; but I did not tell it 
merely to amuse you. I wish you to learn a lesson from 
it.' — *0h! but father says we must never quarrel, and 
the Bible tells us to love even our enemies!' — *True, 
and I am sure that no lesson which I could teach you 
could be better than such advice. But it is not the quarrel- 



some behaviour of the king-Mrd that I wish yon to copj. 
The little bird knows no better way of defending its yoraf 
ones, and is only doing its duty when it drives away tin 
hawks and crows. But God has given you reason to pe^ 
snade ; and has made you able to overcome evil with good. 
What I wish you to notice is, the difference wM^ b iu&k 
by the way of doing a thing. If the king^Wrd were to 
attack the great powerful hawk clumsily and lazily, la- 
stead of driving its enemy away, it would become a ptfj 
itself It is the power of wisdom and acUwity over Brtw 
size and strength that you may learn from the Uig-bfad 
Never think that you cannot do your duty because yw 
are not strong enough, or large enoo^, or haive not tibit 
Contrivance and exertion will do wonders.* 

THE ALHONl^ BU^JiOSL 

« Dear mamma,* said a lovely little girl to h*r mfttbcr, 
as they were walking together in tlie garden, * why do yoo 
have so few of those beautifhl double almonds in the gar- 
den ? You have hardly a bed where there is not a ttift of 
violets, and they are so much plainer ! what can be the 
reason ? * — * My dear child/ said the mother, ' gather me i 
bunch of each. Then I will tell you why I prefer the 
humble violet' The little girl ran off, and soon letaraed 
with a fine bunch of the beautiful almond and a ibw ikHm. 
* Smell them, my love,* said her mother, and see whiA h 
the sweetest' The child smelled again and again, tnd 
could scarcely believe herself, that the lovely almond Ind 
no scent; while the plain violet had a delightftil odottf. 
' Well, my child, which is the sweetest?'—* Oh, deu* mother, 
it is this little violet ! ' — * Well, you know now, my diiW, 
why I prefer the plwn violet to the beautiful almond. 
Beauty without fragrance, in flowers, is as worthless, in 
my opinion, as beauty without gentleness and good tem- 
per in little girls. When any of tho<!e people who speak 
without reflection may say to you, * What charming Mae 
eyes! What beautifhl curls! What a fine complexKm!* 
without knowing whether you have any good qualities, 
and without thinking of your defects and fiuHnga, whkh 
everybody is bom with, remember then, my little girl, the 
almond blossom ; and remember also, when your aflMoe- 
ate mother may not be there to tell you, that heetutyviA' 
out gentleness and good temper is worthless.* 

THB FOX AND SPANHOj. 

A fox and spaniel met each other frequently, till athrst 
they became acquainted, and were so fond of eat^ otfaer^ 
society that they were seldom separated. The spaniel fi}l- 
lowed the fox in aU his rambles, and was t^ witmss of 
all his depredations. Sometimes the fox went into the 
hen-roost, and stole a hen or chicken ; sometimes be sto)^ 
a lamb from the hill-side; and sometimes he raa off with 
a pig that was astray in the woods. On all these occa- 
sions, he was attended by his playmate the spaniel. Ont 
day the fox entered a fine barn-yard, where there wss & 
great deal of poultry of all kinds (hens, turkey«^ geese, 
and ducks), attended, as usual, by his companion th« 
spaniel. Prowling along carefully, so that he might not 
be seen, the fox slyly drew near a fine fat goose, whioh he 
intended for his dinner. Just as he had seized the poor 
bird, and was bearing him off. the poultry set up so lood 
a cackling as to call the attention of the &rmer, who itm 
at work in a field close by. Seeing the mischief be seind 
a loaded gun and fired at the fox and dog, jtut as thej 
were leaving the yard. The shot wounded both the siu- 
mals, and they instantly fell. The fiuner came up, sad, 
seizing the fox, knocked him on the head, saying, * Bofoe 
and thief that thou art !^ this is the last goose of mine wlrfoli 
thou shalt steal, and I know well that it is not the first 
meal you have made from my ponltry-yard.' Then, tam- 
ing to the dog, he said, * And you, todT shall die.*— 'Oh, 
dear sir,' said the poor spaniel, *■ do not kill me. I do not 
deserve to die. I never stole a goose in my life.'— * How , 
can I believe what you say?' said the fhimer; •Ifindyw 
I n company with the fox, and therefore you must snfiRsr irith ! 
him.' So saying, he killed him without more words.* V 
children do not wish to be thought wicked and bad, tb^ 
should not keep company with others who are so, IbriMy 
will suffer disgrace by being found with sndi oompiiii4s>- 
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NO. L— DR JAMIESON. 



Batx oqr readers ever oroesed that tract of wide, lofty, 
ad cold moorland which stretches between Dundee and 
Forfiff t We shall not soon fbrget the day on which we 
bat JDSule oar pedestrian passage. It was on an Angost 
btCBOon^ in the year 1835. We had spent the night in 
D«do( a town which we had little idea then was to be 
Sie aeene of oar ftitnre labours, and which, sooth to say, 
Koied to OS, at the first blosh, a somewhat dirty and dis- 
agreeable seaport Ascending thenorthem road behind it, 
we tamed roond, * a mile aboon Dundee,' rather to sigh 
■ftcr^e sanny south we were leaying than to ei^oy the 
beaatiftd proepect which it commanded — ^the fine sweep <^ 
the l^j, from the sands of Carnoustie to the sharp cliff of 
Bevbiii^ ; the undulating shores of Fife, melting away, 
on the Qtie side, in the shores of St Andrews, and on the 
otho in the boM Lomonds; westward the yalley of the 
Bigh^, winding up toward the Seidlaw Hills ; and ikrther 
on, * Qowrie's carse, beloTed of Ceres,* lymg so quiet and 
ftrtild hv the side of its dear and devoted river; and, im- 
iMifi^ely below, Dundee, sending up in smoke its early, 
ff not its only homage to the sky; and Broughty Castle, 
predooed, like a strong plough, fiir into the infimt deep. 
Buddcaly the road sunk, and we fbund ourselves in divers 
kolUnr ways, which, after turning tortuously and up and 
d&wn Uirough scenes of varied barrenness or beauty, 
bnmght us at last to the summit of an eminence whence 
Fodkr and its environs lay directly below. In some parts 
aot an inviting it was, on the whole, a sublime prospect 
Imme d i ately beneath was Forfiu*, a dull, straggling mar- 
ket town, surrounded by low, undulating, and barren- 
looking lands. To the east stretched extensive moors, ter- 
wmatiiig, though not visibly, in the sweet, warm, nest-like 
eity of Brechin. But westward lay a little placid lake, 
sailed the Loch of Forfiir; and farther on towered the 
ssdent caetle of Glammis amid its ancestral trees; and 
itfther on still was the rich howe of Strathmore, shadowed 
b the dim autumn day; and, closing the prospect, Sohie- 
haUkn and his GrampiiEui compeers seemed propping up 
the dal]» drooping sky. To the north was a ridge of moun- 
liias, aovpaswd by the scarcely seen summit of Lochnagar, 
ml Tanning eastward towards Catterthun, Cloohnaben, 
and Stonehaven. Verily, we thought, this is a glorious 
strath, flowing like a river of plenty and beauty through 
ahaoafc the breadth of Scotland. 

Aflar paodng for a UtAle and admiring this prospect, 
oar next thoo^t was, and here good old Dr Jamieson 
passed the first years of his pastorate, and laid in those 
stores i£ kaiBing which he afterwards turned to such ao- 
Munt when removed to a worthier sphere. Here, in the 
coarse of his visitations, he ferreted out a vast number of 
those dd, shy, badger-like words which afterwards enriched 
his dictionary, and dug up much of that recondite anti- 
quarianism which constituted the staple of his works. Here 
nae of his flock * deemed him wondrous wise, and some 
did deem him mad,' as he mingled etymological questions 
with his oitechisings, or turned his manse into a museum 
* of auld ni c kn ac k ets,' or treasured up in his memory every 
•oap of ballad and i»roverb he could find, not to speak of 
Us romantic moonlight marriage. This was fi>r a oonsi- 
deraUe number of years the dull setting, if not to the 
bri|^itMt» jet eertainly to one of the most solid and weighty 
of jewala; and perhaps we may find this same dingy town 
tf Fottar to resemble one of the worthy doctor's own earlier 
volumes, in which much valuable matter was concealed 
vnder had print, bad paper, and bad boards — a reflection 
which we Jiavs^ by the way, since found correct, as more 
than one eueDeatinhabitaat of Forfitr in the drolectf our 
icqgahitance demonstrates. 

We wish, with the leave of the kind readers of the In- 
BZBUdOB, to pntde away oecasiimally in an easy way 
ihnt a Aw of our literary divines. Their number has 
ut beeo, in Scotland at least, very large; (or literature 



and divinity have here, of all countries, assumed the least 
amiable aspect to each other. In this country a literary 
divine has generally been regarded as a monster, a kind 
of * centaur not fttbulous,' as i^ although what is called 
religion could notoriously co-exist with bigotry, with ig- 
norance, with imbecility, vrith habits of low gossip, with 
deceit and Jesuitry, with every species of malignant and 
contemptible twaddle, with many vices even, its approach 
towards literature instantly produced a recoil, or else an 
explosion, or else, worse, an ungraceftd and unholy con- 
junction. Who had thus put asunder what God had 
joined ? Which of the twain held in its hand the Ithuriel 
spear which developed the hollowness and deadness of the 
other ? Asks Shakspeare, * Handy, Dandy, which the jus- 
tice, which the thief?' Ask we, whether was the theology 
or the literature of fifty years ago the real religion of the 
country? It might be neither; it was certainly not the 
former. 

But it is impossible, it seems, for a divine to do equal 
justice to his calling and to the pursuits of letters. So 
blockheads, qualified for and conversant with neither, are 
in the habit of saying. But in the first place, is it a ques- 
tion of propriety ? Have not the pursuits of literature or 
science a closer relation to ministerial duties than the re- 
pose of sottish indolence, or than useless visits, or than 
idle gallantries, or than foolish gossip, or than malicious 
speculation on the characters of others, or than mole-like 
absorption in their own obsolete authors, or than eternal 
begging of reluctant monies^ or than feeble efforts to awaken 
the echoes of a dead popularity ? Better surely is it than 
all this to enter the closet, to shut the door behind you, 
and in reading to feel, or in writing to reproduce, the spirit 
of the depart^ dead ! Or is it a question of time ? Who, 
after all, do in general produce the books which live, and, 
living, redound to the honour of their respective denomi- 
nations as well as authors? Not those who vegetate in 
the country, or, worse, in third-rate sleepy towns, but 
generally men employed in discharging fhithftilly the mul- 
tifhrious duties of responsible situations in the * high places 
of the field,' and who, in doing mueht feel themselves at 
once impelled and capacitated for doing more. We name 
but one in corroboration of this remark, as at once the 
greatest living Scottish divine, and one of our most el^ant 
and accomplished writers, some of whose works vrill be 
read for their style while the language endures— Dr Ward- 
law. But literature, it will be said, is opposed in its spirit 
and genius, its tendency and effect, to religion. So some 
bewildered fiinatios who, perhaps in tiieir youth, were emit 
with the charms of that divine literature and philosophy 
wMch Milton calls 

* Not harsh or crabbed, as doll fools suppose. 
Bat mosioal as is Apollo's lute,* 
have now solemnly determined it to be. So, too, certain 
recreants of a higher order, who, instead of rising to the 
sunmuts of Parnassus, or thundering * Jesus and the r^ 
surrection * from a lof^ Areopagus, have gone to wash the 
steps and do the chares of sectarian synagogues, seem to 
regard it But surely there are in every church others 
whose purged eye sees in Christl^ty the transfiguration 
of the universal truth, and who, if they worship not nor 
seek to build tabernacles to the Moses of science or the 
Blias of literature in the glorious presence of the Christ, 
would still less desire to treat those vrith insult or igno- 
miny on whom the incarnate Wisdom himself has not dis- 
dained to smile. 

But we most return to Dr Jamieson. He iras in many 
respects the ideal of a literary divine; that is, performing 
fhlly all the duties which he owed to his people, he never 
neglected the equally sacred and important duty which he 
owed to his own intellect; plamng theology in the fore- 
ground, he did not fidl to range around har, as her hand- 
maids and companions, the arts and the sciences, bending 
th^ heads but not cIosId^ their eyes in her presence. He 
possessed for many years, in Foifitr, the most valuable 
opportunities forlaying in stores of knowledge, and there, 
probably, like Dr John Brown in Biggar, he • made him- 
self Country ministers enjoyed tbm, and eajoy still. 
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man J adraatagM abo?e those in dties. If they lore atady 
for its own Bt&, if they can bide thdr time, if tiiey are in 
no hurry to astonish the world by premature exhibition, 
what time is tlieirs, what quiet, what absenoe in general 
of distracting oiroomstanoes and heart-bnming cares! If^ 
howerer, they are in lore with the yegetable life, mianee- 
tionably &oilitieB fbr transformation into the tornip-shape 
are more nomeroos in the conntiy than in towns. With 
a dogged pertinacity, the doctor set himself amid poTerty 
and want of literary society, and against the rampant pre- 
judices of andent secederism, to instroet himself in all 
knowlec^ but eq[>eciaUy in philology and antiquities. 
Here, too, a muse^ if not the mnse^Tisited him, and in 1789 
he produced s poem, entitled the 'Sorrows of Slaveiy; 
a Poem containing a FaithM Statement of Facts respecting 
the SlaTC Trade.' The title promised a Tcry matter-of-fect 
concern, and so it prored to be. The notes were more 
poetioil than the text The verse was limping and com- 
monplace; and had the slaTe trade met with no more 
powerftil assault than this, it had been existing in all its 
atrod^ in the British dominions stilL In fitct, the gods 
had not made him poeticaL The only good Terses of his 
we erer read are those on the * Water-Kelpie,' inserted 
in Scott's * Border Minstrelsy,'* and these are prindpally 
valuable as an imitation of the olden style. His only other 
poetical work bears the portentous title, 'Eternity;' and 
the only thing we remember about it is the remark of a 
witty lady, the late Mrs Dr Ifitchell of Glasgow, who said 
to the author, * Doctor, yon have well named your poem 
* Eternity,' for it will nerer sell in time,* While stdl in 
Forfar, in 1795, he published an 'Alarm to Britain' — a 
pamphlet which, as it never reached another edition, could 
not have proved very alarming. Britain then, as now, 
was toe busy to be terrified at the blast of penny or six- 
penny whistles. The same year f^peared a work of great 
research and ability, entitled ' A Yindicataon of the Doc- 
trine of Scripture, and of the Primitive Faith concerning 
the Divinity of Christ, in reply to Dr Priestley.' This work 
we have laboured through, and, without deooding upon its 
comparative merits with the smaller treatises of Horsley, 
for it will be remembered that hit strong battle-axe mingled 
in the melee fas Arnold asserts, however, wUfumt a pro- 
found knowleoge of the subject in diroute), we fireely ad- 
mit its acuteness, learning, and general moderation of tone 
and language. Horsley wa» insufferably insolent to a 
better and a greater man than himself La his attack on 
Priestley there is a fierce animus and a cutting contempt^ 
altogether beyond the bounds of courteous controversy. 
Jamieson is as earnest in the enforcement of his own views, 
but somewhat more charitable in his censure of others. 
The weight of his matter and the slow movement of his 
style irresistibly suggest the image of a heavy dbmnore 
wielded by a warrior as pursy as powerfoL Whether 
Priestley, amid the restless activities of his career, eanying 
on five or six controverdes abreast, writing as if each par- 
ticular finger held a qmll, and calling spiritt (ahas gtmt 
or ghosts) firom the vasty deep of nature, found time to 
read the doctor's prodi^ous tomes, we do not know; but 
certainly he found no tups to reply to them. About the 
same time he preached and published two volumes on the 
' Evil of the Heart,' which, though searching and practical, 
are rather formal and dry. It is said that he spent a whole 
year in preaching on this subject, and no doubt found at 
the close that he had not nearly exhausted the gloomy 
theme. One senttmce of Dr M'AU's is worth them all put 
together — < Oh,' cried he^ walking along the beach at Dy- 
sart, ' this heart of mine ! it is blaok enouf^ to pollute all 
thatsea!' 

Shall we venture, after this story, to tell one cf rather 
a different kind T When called to Edhiburgh, one reason 
for his removal was his poor stipend, which was sometimes 
paid in halferowns, ' Toots,' cried an old wife, ' he canna 
bepuir; didna he make a hundred pounds by that weary 
Heart o' Unbelief?' In fitct, the old woman had eigoyed 
many a sound nap during the deHveiy of the discourses, 
but was glad to learn that they had been prqfitabk in 
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At last the doctor was Ufted to a more snilable s|tef^ 
to Nicolson Street Church, Edinbfurgh, where he s p a t the 
last forty-three years of his life. And here, on rrirsfJiag 
or characterismg his after works, lei us say a few wofds 
about his character as a preacher. He was not what ii 
pc^ukrly called, though he was what ought to ba^aUaiLa 
great ^jrun. 

< He didna ttan, or stamp, or bsv]^ 
Like lads hard fechUn* for a oaO. 

He was a massive, maecnlina, sober, and dear disooonai, 
ftdl of matter, careless of maoner, rich in soriptval al- 
lusion and argument, ever weighty if never brilliaat oar 
always profound, ms learning was not oetentaiisasly 
produced ; you saw it in the ridmees of the flame, noik 
the quantity of the ftiel His style was correct and okK 
if generally clumsy, not always animated, seldom rilnqiwt, 
ai^ never distinguished by ctuiota fiiieitai. It was, ia 
short, a capital spedmen of Scotch preaohiag ; nevviv ps^ 
haps, reaching its highest regions, but as certaiBly new 
di^laying its worst feults. 

fii Edinburgh, as in Forfer, Dr Jamieeon oontiBasd tc 
prosecute his fevourite researches, and to write and pah* 
lish on veiy various subjects. Besides several single ser 
mens, such as one entitled the * Divisions of Reuben,' aid 
another on the ' Death of the Prinoees Charlotte^' aot to 
speak of an anonymous tract, rather witty than dharilabli^ 
entitled a < Dialogue between the Devil and the Soal ef a 
Socinian Divine,' in which the former has of oouiae the 
better of the argument^ and succeeds in ottabMiiag Us 
own actual existence, klenti^, and daim to the e wt e iy 
of the said divine; and a rather severe ngoinder to X<«- 
land EQll's * Journal,' he produced a work otf the use of 
sacred history, in two octavos. This is of oom* * 
value, flrom the light of andent learning whieh he 
it upon the incidents of sacred story, but was, as 
too ponderous to be popular. His works in general en- 
joyed one very uncommon immunity, thej were sddesi 
cut vp (even with a pweiMmtter). Year after year, ia 
solemn abortive series, they issued forth to be read, fike 
the Vicar <tf Wakefield's tracts on monogamy, by the ' happy 
few;' and yet, year after year, they were in the 
of the more judicious rearing for him a bulky ref 
They were of that sort which is neither bitteriy 
nor eagerly quined, nor lavishly {Mraised, but wUah, in 
the absence of all such stormy influences, grow oalBl^ 
and steadily upwards, till the author finds lumself a name 
— ^perhi^M receives a doctorship— and begiBS» momh m i 
eUgito, as the * celebrated so and so.' 

Three works of greater pretension, and en wfakdi Ik 
fhture fiune is likely to lean, were now at hand. Betmea 
the years 1808 and 1814, he published his ' History oTIhe 
Culdees,' his * Hermes 8<^ythicus,' and his < DidioDMEy «f 
the Scottish Language.' Of these he had been eollesHng 
the materials for many years. IBs ' History ot the Oil- 
dees' is rather an antiquarian discussion than a hiileiy. 
This sect of religious votaries has acquired a fhotitknB Ib* 
portanee from their connection with the quuii^ v mm lu be- 
tween Presbyterians and Episcopalians; the fonnsr esn- 
tending that they were of great antiquity, and adepled the 
Presbyterian form of church government; the lattar ooar 
testing both. Dr Jamieson's book is thoa^i^ cf eeutsi 
by Piesbyterians, to have set the question at rest How- 
a-days, a question as to the colour of the hair ef ths 
inhabitants of Saturn would exdte more hntereet Whti 
sdemn trifles, what colossal toys, have eAen engresni 
the minds even of intelligent men ! One is reiniiiM of 
the after-dinner controversy at Monkbams betveen 8ff 
Arthur and Oldbuck, where the former, rather tfaaft gin 
up Mb (pin) point, nearly loses his life. 

* Hermes Sqythicus' attempts to trace the radical afiii- 
ties of the Latin and Oredc languages to ^a Gothk) tti 
is a work of profound philologiail researeh. It was ait 
sequd to the stupendous * Dictionary,' which toatam tki 
mdn pillar of his literary reputataen. This work; orig^ 
ally published in two quarto vdumee^ iUuslrates the wurda 
in their different signifioatums, by examplea froai siiiwit 
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fvasBB, iiid wpedftUy to the northern^ enlaming many 
i$rmB Ytiob, though now obaolete in England, were for- 
mKiy9oaxmoa to both coimtrief, and elucidating national 
citK, cwtomij and institations in their analogy to those 
of ether ivtioas. Sinee Dr Johnson's work, nothing of 
eq(ulmkie in its way had appeared; and, like it, it was 
a most anuMJng medley. You coold read it for days to- 
gether withont any feeling of weariness. The extracts 
were apposite and entertaining, a spice of dry hnmonr 
Itrind amid mazqr of tiie definitions, and even to a Scots- 
jMn many of tiie words were entirely new, quaintly ex- 
pnaiftt ud queer. No one^ till reading it, knew half the 
pewer% reeonroes, and extent of his own language; and 
Uvsm might have enriched his Scottish style, as Scott and 
Wilson andonbtedly did, from its pages. Who has forgot 
(^Bistopher North's perpetoal * see I^ Jamieson ? ' 

A dictionary*>maker need to be held, as Johnson calls 
ymaeif in that capacity, a * hannless drudge.' This is 
kog aince altered, and as it is now felt that words are 
thi^ it is felt also, that to master that wondrous thing 
a laagnage-Hn its history— in its shades of meaning— in 
its reiatioBS to other tonguech-in the light it casts upon 
particular naticmfi as well as upon uniyersal history and 
BoiTenal grammar — ^in its relation to the powers and the 
beaalies of literature and to the growth of philosophy and 
itfieBgion— requires powers of memory, of discrimiuation, 
«f eoaeentration, and ai generalisation of a very high order 
iadeod, and the names of Home Tooke, Johnsim, Jamieson, 
•ad Hamihon of Leeda^ are sufficient to proye that such 
povera haye not disdained to enumerate the yocables as 
veU as to investigate the philosophy of the Anglo-Sazou 
toBgue. In fiMt, if men had more accustomed themselyeji 
t»uialyBe words, they would haye had more accurate con- 
ttptiaDs of things* ukd there had been much less loose 
Kfbwgs afloat. A man t>raoti8ed in philology always feels 
tittt iHmol he speaks he is uttering something, what at 
kmi was once something, and will not so often use or 
odve the use of ' words, words, words.' 

In addition, the subject of this sketch published a * Sup- 
ploBfent to the IMctionaiy,' of similar si^e and yalue with 
the wurk ; an ' Abridgement of the Diotionaiy,' for general 
iBi; and a ' History of the Royal Palaces of ScotUmd,' 
ftsnpiky^ with his usual care imd research. And how, 
neanwUlo^ did the public and his congregation receiye all 
tint? Wliy, briefly as follows. /nqTriint^, the stiff starched 
kibenals c^ o«r literary justice took little or no notice of 
ilia VQluminoas works. The * Edinburgh Review' was for 
1 long period silent, for the following substantial reasons : 
&9t, he waa' a dissenting minister; secondly, there was 
notWg quifldble in the mcmner of his works ; and thirdly, 
(here was not one among their critical corps fitfully to 
grapple with their maitar. This silence, we know, the 
doctor deeply felt and bitterly complained o^ at as late a 
date as 1832, but we are not exactly certain whether it was 
Wore or afier this that, when he bad gained iliQ shore, the 
'Aevifiw' stepped forward and gallantly encumbered him 
vith he^. 2dly, The public generally did not buy his 
books, because they were too big and treated of subjects 
to vfaioh the public was indifferent, unless as diluted and 
pnished m the fiotiuus of Sir Walter. 8dly, Notwith- 
itsodiiig, his merit was, by a great number of exoellent 
jodges at home and abroad, warmly acknowledged, and in 
fiiiabur^ many used to say, ' the dissenters haye not a 
Btta amoBg them except M'Orie and Jamieson.' And, 
ithiy, His own congregation swallowed all the fSune of 
thoir Biinister, without swallowing all his works, or, as a 
vhoie^ thoroui^ily appreciating hu position. We remem- 
betona of tbm, when the good doctor was nearly killed 
by the iUI of a floor at some sale of pictures, grayely say- 
iag^ 'Lwoader what business the honest man had beinjg 
thertr Ihia waa ci^tal; the lady was ref^ glad at his 
«Qapt,lNit tiMught H was a salutary and richly deaeryed 



Ar J«nioson died in 1888* For some thne before his 
4eith ha had been prvfented from preaching. His death 
■adea eeosiderable blaak In the Uterary world, and re- 
Wfodfrom the ofatoch one of tilie fow names that were 



known beyond her pale. PeriAps, at the period of his 
death, there was not another man m Scotland possessed of 
such an unusual kind and quantity of learning. M'Crie 
and Scott, to be sure, were both then dead, but eren when 
aliye, neither went so for book in their researches, although 
both possessed greater powers of taming them to popular 
account Jamieson could not haye written the * Life of 
Enoxj^ but still less could M*Crie haye written < Hermes 
Scytfaicus' or the 'Dictionary.' 

Clear acute perspicacity, indomitable perseyeranoe, and 
enormous memory were the leading qualities in Jamieson. 
He was not a man of genius, nor bad he yery grsat power 
of generalisation ; hence much of the knowledge he amassed 
was ratiier useless than us^il knowledge; hence often it 
cumbered him, like a man who should carry a pound in 
two hundred and forty pennies instead of one round, bright, 
new soyereign; hence, pu-haps, the principal reason why 
so fow of his books sold, and why such strange stories haye 
been told of the quantities <^ dead stock which his own 
house contained. A yisit to his cellar had been hardly so 
▼ivifying as Charles Lamb's to the wine Taults in London. 
'Hold, beware of that pile of the * Slaye Trade' in the 
comer; take care, or you'll stumble oyer a thousand 
* Etemitiee' near that door; don't be afraid, thaVs only a 
small bunch of the 'Alarm to Britain;' but mind your 
eyes here or you'll knock your head against a mountain 
of ' Hermes Scythicus,' for he has not been so migratory 
as his name would imply. What are you holding your 
nose at?— it's only a slight smell from a few decaying 
hundreds of the ' Vindication,' and no wonder, for they are 
half a centuiy old ; just one step more now, oyer this yard- 
high mass of ' Scripture Histories,' and we're foirly out.' 

After all, Dr Jamieson has IdX one work wluch the 
world will not allow to remain in cellars, his ' Dictionary,' 
and as long as the Doric tongue is spoken and loyed it 
shall endure^ a permanent monument of the powers and 
perseyeranoe of its author. 

Dr Jamieson was a plain, sturdy, rather grnff-lookiog 
old man when we saw him. We neyer met him in priyate, 
but he was much loyed, we understand, by his fiuniliars, 
though perhaps somewhat too much of a Conseryatiye for 
a Seeeder minister, and rather fond of parading his inti- 
macy with high people. His name, akmg with that of 
Coleridge and ten others, was put upon a priyate pension- 
list by George IV., which pension of £100 he eigoyed till 
that monarch's death. Altogether, the Antiburgfaer Synod 
had, and Scotland has, reason to be proud of his name. 



A TALE OF POLAND. 

BT MBS L. H. SIGOUBNiy. 

' Oh ! momente to others, bnt ftgM to me, 
I have sate with the brow of the dead on my kaec ; 
In the purple of eve, at the flushing of morn, 
I have bent o'er the oherish'd that left me forlorn, 
And I gased on Uie dimnew that fVoxe in the eye, 
6o bright in its bnming, ite glanoe* so high. 
And I watofa*d the oonaumer, as ever be orept. 
And feaoted where beaoty snd glor« had slept.'— Ramsom. 



Ajioho the pleasant abodes which, during the happier 
days of Poised, diy^rsifled the suburbs of Warsaw, was 
one which always attracted the attention <^ the trayeller. 
It was less distinguished by splendour than by that com- 
bination of elegance with sunplicity not common in a 
coun^ where the palace and the hut, standing side by 
side, contrasted the extremes of opulence and poyerty. 
Situated on a gentle eminence, oyershadowed by trees, and 
embosomed in shrabbery, it seemed modestly seeking to 
hide its own eleyation. A dark forest in the background 
strongly defined the outline of its white turrets, while the 
sighing sound of the wind throu^ the branches mingled 
with the murmurs of the ndghbouring Vistula like melan- 
choly muaaa 

This sweetly rural retreat was the residence of John 
Badziyil, a descendant from the ancient nobility of Poland. 
Nurtured in the loftiness of liberty, there was ever upon 
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his brow a jpainM conscionsness of the subjugation of his 
country. Burying himself in retirement, he turned his 
attention to such pursuits as might not rouse the jealousy 
of despotism, though the temper of his mind was rather to 
court the storm than to cower beneath it The dismem- 
berment of his natiye realm, her loss of a seat among the 
nations, and the oppressive dynasty of Russia, darkened 
his meditations and imbittered his solitude. 

But in his own home was a spirit of peace, suggesting 
endurance, or striving to awaken hope. Ulrica, the gentle 
and beautiful one, with whom a union of ten years had left 
his love unimpaired, employed the whole force of her influ- 
ence to win hhn fh>m melancholy themes. Deep acquaint- 
ance with historic lore, and warm native sympathies, led 
her feelingly to deplore the immolation of her country ; 
but the spirit of piety wluch had taken possession of her 
soul taught her to deprecate every vengeftil and hostile 
purpose, and to view the voluntary shedding of blood, 
not only as an evil to be dreaded, but as a sin to be shunned. 
Capable of appreciating the higher and bolder energies, 
her happiness was embosomed in domestic duties and 
affections, and she souj^t to inspire all her household with 
that love of peace whi<£ preserves the fountains of bliss un- 
troubled. It was her delight to lull her infknt with such 
low, quiet music, that sleep would hang long suspended 
upon the haIf<closed lids, itself a listener. Even the little 
trusting sparrow, that in pursuit of crumbs had ventured 
to pass the threshold, would seem to linger at the sound of 
those exquisite melodies, standing long upon one foot, and 
turning its head rapidly fh>m side to side, as if longing to 
bear to the children of its own nest those soothing and 
tuneftil strains. She loved to instruct her daughter in 
those accomplishments that render home delightful, and 
by the influence of a sweet, subduing smile to recall her if 
her young spirit wandered or was weary. But modt of 
all, she loved to cheer his despondence whose heart re- 
posed its confidence on hers; and when it encountered 
those thorns and brambles with which the curse of Adun 
hath sown the earth, to restore in its own sanctuary some 
image of cloudless Eden. Tet their bower <^ bliss was not 
free from the intrusion of care. Ulrica felt deep anxiety 
fbr her little son, in whom she could not but perceive the 
incipient tastes of a warrior. The piercing eye and raven 
locl^ which he inherited from his &ther, gave to the ex- 
ceeding beauty of his childhood a lofty expression, whidi 
no beholder could witness without repeating Uie gaze of 
admiration. His mother, discerning the structure of his 
mind in infancy, laboured continually to stamp upon its 
waxen tablet the impress of peace. Even then &e ground 
seemed pre-occupied. Every leaf of olive that she cherish- 
ed was plucked as if by an invisible hand. Often, when she 
flattered herself that the warbled melody of some sacred 
lay had reached and won his sool, he would suddenly raise 
his head from her bosom, and say, ' Sing me the battJe- 
song of Sobieski, when he rushed upon the Turic ; it is fisur 
finer music' Sometimes, when she narrated ftom the 
blessed volume the lives of the men of peaoe^ of the apostles, 
who went forth bearing the precious Gospel, and of heaven's 
hymn, sung by angels to the watching shepherds when the 
Redeemer of sinners was bom, he would exclaim, * Tell me 
now of him who slew the Egyptian when he saw him mock- 
ing his people, and of the stripling who beheaded the 
giant, and of that glorious wamor who bade the sun and 
the moon stand still in their courses, that he might have 
light, and a long day to destroy his enemies.' 

The oppressive government of the Grand-duke Constan- 
tine became every day more intolerable. It assumed the 
worst forms of wanton cruelty. Surrounded by his Rus- 
sian minions, he took delight in humbling the nobility of 
Poland, subjecting them to causeless penalties and offen- 
sive vassalage. In addition to these brutal abuses of power, 
a system of espionage was established in Warsaw, so strict 
that home was no sanctuary. It extended even to tiie 
schools. He was not ashamed to employ emissaries and 
reporters among infants. He desired to crush in tiie bud 
every indication of the love of liberty. Even the enthu- 
siasm that lingered around the follen glory of Poland was 



visited as a crime; and trembling history hid ber aaa^ 
from the eye of despotism. 

A boy had inscribed on his seat in school ^ daflJe of lotR 
event distinguished in the record of his country, fl^fir- 
cumstance was deemed of suffident importance to "be 'mm- 
mitted to Constantine, who sentenced iSm to be tom'^ob 
his parents and pkbced for life in the low^t ranfcs of lb 
army, yet held incapable of advancement. ^Rie unha|^ 
mother sought long and vainly for an audience. Onee; 
when leaving his palace for an excursion of pteasare^ Bke 
threw herself at his feet, imploring, in the most intfdn; 
accents, mitigation of the doom of her miserable cMH 
Provoked at her perseverance, he spumed her with las 
foot, and deigning no reply, ascended his carriage. It is 
not surprising that such arbitrary deeds should i^eei«^ 
peculiar sympathy the mother of young Radzivil. Bbe 
knew the unconquerable boldness of ti^e boy, and her 
nights were sleepless with dread l^t he, too, should be 
marked as a victim for the tyrant. She oommunieatod 
her fears to her husband. 

* Ulrica,' he replied, gravely, * the current of the boy'i 
soul is deep beyond his years. The soiling eaglet msj 
not be restnuned by the plaintive murmur of the dove.' 

But Ulrica daily counselled her son. She strove to press 
into his soul the precepts of that religion which tmhids 
retaliation. She selected fh>m history the exainples of 
those princes and statesmen whose pacific policy pfro m ote i 
the prosperity of their realm and the happiness d* iht 
people. She simplified for him the most exquisite pMSSges 
of tnose ancient philosophers, who extol the ezcellenee of 
patient virtue and serene contemplation. She exertsd nJl 
of woman's eloquence, and of a mother's love, to make Ins 
young soul a listener and a convert 

* Mother, when I was at Cracow with my father, I vfait- 
ed in the cathedral the tombs of our ancient heroes. I 
found where Sobieski lies. I stood long at the tomb of 
Kosciusko. The light fiuled, and darkness began to settle 
upon the lofty and solemn arches while I stood there. Me* 
thought a voice came forth from these ashes and talked widi 
me of his glory, of his sufferings, and of the Russian prisou 
where he so long pined. And then it seemed as if he Inm- 
self stood before me, that brave old man, oorerediritb 
scars, and with the tears of Poland; and ere I was aware 
I said, I will love Kosciusko, and hate Russia fbr ever.' 

Ulrica gazed silently upon the boy. She had never seen 
anything so beautiful as that lofl^ and pure brow, in- 
spired with emotions defying utterance. His fall eye ost 
forth a flood of living lustre, and his graoefiil form rm 
higher as he ceased to speak. Mot Hannibal, wlien, in the 
presence of HamUcar, he uttered the vow of eternal hatred 
to Rome, could have evinced more strongly how the eooi 
may lift up the features of childhood into a commaitdmg 
and terrible beauty. The mother wondered at the stnuge 
awe that stole over her. She almost trembled to enter the 
sanctuary of that mind, lest she mi^ displace imsgeiy 
that Heaven had consecrated, or lay her hand unwittiDg^ 
upon the very ark of God. For a moment she thoos^t) 
what if this being, so mighty even in his simple elementB, 
should be the decreed deliverer of his oppressed coustr; ' 
It was but a moment that this enthusiasm prevailed. Tbe 
boy saw the tears glittering in her eye, and haateaNd to 
throw himself upon her neck. 

* Mother, I will no longer sing the songs of SobiedQ. 
nor speak tomy companions of Pulaski or Kosciusko^ onoe 
it gives you pain. But when I see the proud Rusaan sol- 
diers parading in the squares at Warsaw, and Oonstan- 
tine lording it over our people, can I help my heart from 
rising up, and the blood fh>m fueling hot in my forehead!' 

The features of the Russian dynasty continued to gather 
harshness and asperity. The grand-duke became dailj 
more odious to the people he ruled. Consdeus df unpopu- 
larity, and partaking of that distrust wfaidi ever baunli 
tyranny, he retired from the royal palace to one in theri- 
cinity of Warsaw, wh&ct he mi^t be under tiie imtaediate 
protection of Ms own troops. It was no sa^s&ction lo tbe 
Radzivil finmily that the new abode of Constantine was ia 
thdr own immodiate nei^bouriiood. StUl trustiBg to M 
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fldb^in seclusion, they deToted ihemselTesto the nurture 
otnik. cbildrea, and to the varieties of rural existence. 

Autpinn waa now deepening to its close. The voice of 
tl)e Yist«la» swollen by rains, became more audible, 
hoaifely ishafing against its banks. Nature, at the ap- 
^xwlk of her dreariest season, disrobes of their gaiety 
eTea,lier inanimate offispring, and pours heaviness into the 
hearti of the animal creatioiL The elk, roaming with his 
hrandung boms through the forest, bore upon his aspect 
an expression of deep melancholy. The titmouse, whose 
paidoious neat studded the branches, forgetting its iras- 
c3]de. temper, and, disappointed in its supply of aquatic 
mseets, leathered with drooping wing around Uie peasant's 
cottiiges in quest of other f(M>d. The bobac prepared a soft 
lining for its subterranean cell, and gathered its grega- 
rious oommunity for the long sequestration of winter. 
Bat where shall the human race find refuge from strife and 
oppression? Earth hath no recess where * man's inhu- 
mani^ to man ' may not penetrate. 

It was near the close of one of the shortening and'gloomy 
days that Ulrica became alarmed at the a&ence of her 
son. He had prolonged his usual walk with his little sis- 
ter about his &ther's grounds, and she had returned with- 
oot bim. As this was of frequent occurrence, it would 
•careely bave excited observation, but for the heightened 
tUte of maternal solicitude. The bold bearing of the boy, 
vA his r^^n^T ^oiationg of tyranny, had signalised hirn 
vnoitfbia companions, and induced his parents to with- 
4raw]bim frx>m the public school. They had also deemed 
it prudent, since the royal residence had been placed in 
their ridnity, to interdict his leaving their own domain 
without an attendant 

Now twilight darkened, and he returned not The ear- 
Best, search of the whole household was in vain. Little 
Ulrica watched and listened for his footsteps tiU the cur- 
tiiBS were drawn and the lamps lighted, and then retired 
to iier bed to weep. All the miushinery that agonised 
a&etion could command was put in requisition. Sut the 
mo^ persevering efforts could obtain no tidings, save that 
a (mi had been seen hurried toward the paJace by two 
Bmaian soldiers, and apparently resisting their purpose. 
the whole influence of an ancient and noble &mily was 
made to bear upon the recovery of tliis beloved represen- 
tative^ only to reveal its utter inefficaey. Inquiry, reward, 
tod menace were alike powerless. The system of the 
denwt was a sealed book. * I will myself go to the duke,' 
said Ukica to her husband ; * Qod has given him a human 
beut Who can say but it may in isome point be vul- 
nerable to compassion?' John Badzivil felt that such 
a& ^>peal was hopeless. Yet, as a drowning man rejects 
not the straw floating on the element that destroys him, he 
Ibrbors to dissuade her from the enterprise. 

The next morning the suffering mother sought the pa- 
lace of Gonstantine. She went under the protection of 
CooDt Tumo, a Polish nobleman, who had for years main- 
tained a despnee of ascendency over the mind of the duke, 
and was sometimes able to soften the riolence of his mea- 
sores. By a singular combination of talent, and an accu- 
i^te knowledge of the hidden springs of action, he had suo- 
neded in gaining the confidence of the tyrant, without the 
sacrifice of either integrity or honour. But consummate 
pmdBnee was requisite to muntain a post so hazardous. 
Oa the present occasion he dared venture only to intro- 
duce the suppliant, and to repeat the injunction that her 
vords should be few. Open interference on his part would, 
be knew, be £iktal to the cauite in which both his j)atriotism 
sod his early friendship for the Eadzivil family deeply 
partifiipsted. 

Vw Ulrica entered the chamber of audience, the grand- 
duke taned away^ as if d^rmined to avoid her. Then 
his bl«e eye settled lor a moment on her, cold as Russian 
snows. Arrested by h^ beauty and dignified deportment, 
aided in their effect by the rich and becoming costume (^ 
the Polish nobility, he reluctantly, though not ungrace- 
iony, gave attention. 

'Qraat prince, ynu see before you the wife of John Rad- 
^▼n. She seeks your presence a wretched suppliant for 



her lost son. These three days and nights our search fqr 
him has been unremitting, but in vsin. He was last seen 
in charge of two of the toldiers of your guard. Let me 
supplicate your clemency to give orders for his restoration.' 

* Madam, the commission under which I act takes no cog- 
nizance of wandering babes. I supposed that the mothers 
of Poland better understood both my duties and their own.' 

' Sire, our lost one was but a cliUd. He had not num- 
bered ten winters. If he was guilty of folly or rashness, 
I beseech you to restore him to his parents, that they may 
carefolly instruct him not again to offend.' 

The haughty lip of Gonstantine curled as he spoke. 
* You were in truth nourishing a viper. If his venom has 
chanced to feJl upon yourselves, look to it Fill not my 
ears with your compliunts. He was a rebel, and a ripe 
one, though so young in years.' 

Ulrica fell on her knees, and, ndsing her clasped hands, 
exclaimed, * Spare the life of the child I A broken-hearted 
mother implores your pity for her only son. So shall the 
Judge and Father of us aU be merdfhl to you in your time 
of adversity.' 

< Take away this mad woman,' said Gonstantine to his 
attendants. * Tumo, is there never to be an end of these 
Polish maniacs?' 

Ulrica rose and returned home. She uttered no com- 
plaint There was a strength in her sorrow that refused 
the channel of words. RadrivU saw in the fixed glance of 
her eye that hope had departed. 

* Ulrica, seek to bind me no longer at the footstool of 
peace. As the Lord liveth, it shall no more be peace, but 
a sword. There is a point beyond which endurance is sin. 
Poland stands upon that verge. The tyrant shall ML 
Faithful and proud hearts ha.ye sworn it I will no 
longer withhold myself from their covenant My soul has 
lain still, and smothered its hatred for your si^e. Tour 
sighs of peace have stolen over it like the breath of flowers, 
weakening its purpose. My counsel of submission has 
been my reproach among patriots. They have called it 
my watchword. Their brows grew dark when I uttered 
it It was your spirit breathing through n^ lips. I 
deemed it the spirit of Heaven, and bade the wrath of the 
warrior that boiled in my breast bow down before it. 
Henceforth I cast away its chains. I wear no longer the 
yoke of a craven poUcy. I will resist unto blood— unto 
death. And may God so deal with me as I do valiantly 
for PoUnd.' 

The discontent, which had been but ill-suppressed in the 
bosoms of a firee people, burst forth. Plans long fostered 
in thdr nightly conclaves came suddenly to maturity. On 
the evening 4>f 29th November, 1880, the beacon-light 
sprung up on the banks of the Vistula. The concerted 
signal had been the burning of a house, on the borders of 
that river, at the hour of seven. The clocks of Warsaw 
struck seven. How many hearts struggled with unutter- 
able emotion at that sound ! The expected flame threw out 
its red banner. The shout of ' To arms ! ' came with that 
flash, as thunder follows the lightning. Throngs of pa- 
triots were at their appointed posts. Officers rode through 
the streets inspiring the people. Students, and boys 
from the schools in warlike array, marched to the head- 
quarters of the enemy. The rush was tremendous. Two 
Uiousand Russian cavalry, panic-struck, dispersed. The 
grand-duke threw himself from the window of bis palace, 
and, aided by darkness and disguise, escaped. The gates 
of the city were in possession of the patriots. The pri- 
sons were stormed. Multitudes of pale, emaciated rictims 
came forth, astonished, from their dungeons, as the dead 
once mingled with the living, when strange darkness hung 
over Galvary. 

At midnight, Poland paused amid the nuracle of her 
Revolution, and, kneeling, gave thanks to Jehovah. It was 
a moment of sublimity, when tJiat immense multitude, ren- 
dered visible by the red torch-light, humbled themselves 
to earth, and, amid the most impassioned joy, swelled the 
recuse of *Praise to Qod— to God the deliverer I' 

The next morning brought Ulrica a note from her hus- 
band. * Warsaw is ours ! no Russian foot pollutes it. Po- 
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land breathes once more in freedom the air of her own 
capital Every spot overfloirs with rgoicing people. Old 
hcwry-headed men give ns their blessing, and children 
brandish their weapons with the shrill cry of liberty. As 
fbr me, I am searching every dungeon, every fiistness, 
ev^*y den, where it is possible for despotism to have in- 
carcerated onr brave, onr beantiM oiro. I will retom no. 
more to my house nntil I restore him to yonr arms, or 
whisper in yonr ear those words, less appaJJing than onr 
suspense— he is no more.' 

All day long while acclamations rent the air, and the 
peasantry by thousands were flocking into the dtj to hail 
the men who had delivered their country, Ulrica sat still 
in the house. One deep, measureless, inexpressible emo- 
tion absorJ[)ed all lesser sympathies. At every footstep, at 
the echo of every voice, her heart, like the mimosa, shiiuik, 
tronbled, folded itself The hours seemed interminable. 
At lengtib twilight i^proached, evening darkened. Even 
her chastened spirit revolted at the prospect of passing 
another night of unmitigated suspense. Her children 
slumbered. There was no soxmd save of their quiet breath- 
ing. She looked out upon the solemn stars, and strove to 
rise above them in communion with their Maker. Sud- 
denly there was a trampling of horses in the court-yard. 
The power of motion deserted her. The next moment, 
Radzivil was in her apartment He laid on the bed some- 
thing wrapped in a cloak, and fbr a moment restrained her 
in his arms as she was rushing toward it. 

' My son ! my son ! speak Radzivil. Tell me that he 
KvesI' 

< He lives, Ulrica; but the life of life is fled. Itwerea 
lighter thing to have seen him in the sleep of death.* 

Perceiving that she would no longer be withheld, he un- 
covered the &ce. All the fortitude that she had invoked 
from above was needM for that moment Emaciated, hag- 
gard, his beautiful hair shorn close to his head, his eye de- 
vdd of lustre or intelligence, and every feature apparently 
transmuted to pourtray the dull, dreamingi hideous con- 
tortions of idiocy. Tet he still breathed; and, with that 
consciousness, hope, the comforter, came into tiie heart of 
the mother. The heca^ qf ihs mother J that only heart 
whose love fidters not * xmder the cloud or through tiie 
sea,' till death smites down its idol. Even then it resigns 
hope only to call forth a memory which, tender as love it- 
sell^ gathers, like the winged chemist of the air, honeyed 
essence from thorn-clad and unsightly plants. 

Ulrica perodved that to her embraces there was no re- 
spoxise, to hec words no answer. Food the fiunished boy 
received voraciously, and with a wolf-like appetite, yet 
regarded not the hand that gave it All the accustomed 
avenues to the soul seemed irrevocably dosed. 

* By what excesses of diabolical cruelty,' said the fkther, 
* could they thus have completed the wreck of one of the 
most noble and beautiful beings ever bom of woman ? None 
could tell me aught of his history. The keepers of his 
dungeon were what they ought to be— corpses. While 
crowds of liberated and ghastly wretches were thronging 
forth to the light of heaven, I descended to the vaults tiiey 
had left I explored them imtil I became almost hopeless. 
At last, in a cold, solitary cell, I discovered this ruin of 
humanity. Nothing but parental instinct could have 
guided me to that ludden recess, or convinced me that this 
was indeed my own son. To my caressess, to^ the mad- 
dened anguish with which I repeated lus name, he spoke 
nothing. He moved not But when I raised him in my 
arms he struggled and contended. Then I perceived that 
his exhaustion was not phymcal. I still trusted that the 
disease which had changed him rsn^t be healed. But 
when we brought him forth to the sunbeam, gazing into 
his eyes, I saw that the mind had fled for ever.' A deep 
vow of implacable vengeanoe closed the agonised redtaL 

'Radnini], beloved, look not so wildly. I pray you, 
speak not so harshly. Our son may yet recover to bless 
us.* 

On these holy promptings of love and hope the mother 
acted. IHght and day she nursed the miserable boy. With 
consummate prudence she administered that nourishment 



which his exhausted state rendered betk neeesmy ad 
hazardous. She rocked him in her arms, as in hJaiateey, 
holding lus head for hours on her bosom, sometiaies n 
muring softly and tunefoUy in his ear, as if she woakl 
breathe hito him her own souL Occasionally abe ftoaed 
tiiat there was a quickening of the mind, and then foind 
forth that inspiring music wiiich harmonised witti its as- 
tive structure, and was wont to heighten the gladoMi «f 
his childhood to eostaoy. The songs of SoMeeki raag is 
exultingly Uunough his chamber, as if tiny rose not tnm% 
breakix^ heart It was in vain. The dbOTdfl of vmkij 
might be touched no more. Still the tender eye tint kid 
scanned acutely the elements of his nature^ wtmld Mt be- 
lieve tluit its deep and strong affeotioDS tad become «• 
tinct Her fiiir infknt had fbnneriy been his last thoi^ 
at night, his first in the moming. To IvU H Umself to 
sleep, and to elicit its gay diout of mirth at waking wm 
among tiie objects of Us childish ambitioB. Tint mo4m 
laid it iqK)n his lap, ami it smiled on him; but he exbendei 
no arm to receive It : he writhed, as if to f^ faimsdf fha 
a burden. He evinced ndtiher dedre nmr dislike, but tfait 
t&Krfal inanity, that deadness to all emotion, that grovd- 
ling and growing likeness to material tlungs wMeh fie 
among the most appalling indications of lapsed inMlMt 

His litde sister, whom firom her Urth he had lefed is 
himself, was ever by his dde. She twined hersaneabovt 
his neck, but he was uneasy at their pressure. She hid 
her hand gentiy upon his head and w^ at the alisttoe tf 
those clustering curls that were once her admiralua and 
pride. She ga»Bd long and earnestly in his ^res witii tesrs 
stancUng in her own, like big rain-drops in te UdMii 
heart She spoke long, in her sweetly modolaCed t<Aes» 
of then* sports, of thdr walks together, of the wild Howm 
that they had fbxmd in thdr own secret places, and of tbe 
stories he had told her of tiie daring of Pulaski and Kas- 
dusko. <Shallwenotpursueeaeh other again, dear brottMT, 
throu^ tiie garden inilks ? and will you lamach your boii 
on the little stream that runs so sw^y toward the Tk- 
tula? and shall the baby dap its Httie hands whai ym 
brandish your mimic sword? and will we say ourni^y 
prayers again with one voice, kneeling down by <rar 
motiier?' 

Every effort of the ardent child ended in ^sa^raiBtMBt 
— ^not a dngle glance of attention rewarded her. It vm 
evident that tiie links between thought and speedi were 
broken. Even those flunt and casual glimmerings of emo- 
tion which, tiiou^ causeless, had served fbebly to mate 
him to humanity and to hope, gradually ^Kppmnd. 
There had been sometimes an inarticulate nnirmuni^ 
like sullen discontent, or a distortion of the brow, as if 
ttom trandent terror. Even these were predous to ^ 
parents who hung over his couch, as the dawn, thoigb 
heavy and ominous witii clouds, is hailed by those who 
' wateh for the morning.* But these sad dgmUs &ded, and 
nothing remained but the action of the lungs, the duggish 
current in the vdns, the umless motion of the musdes, as 
if without volition, and the animal appetites of idiocy. The 
beauty, which he had once possessed in so remarkable ft 
degree as to have been pronounced perfbot, vanisbod w&. 
the emanations of mind ; even the proportions and diise!- 
ling^of the clay lost their symmetry. 

At length death came, the messenger of mercy. TltSR 
was a pitiftd and unearthly cry fhmi tiiat oollapsed heart 
when the ice entered into it; but no accent, no pressure of 
the hand, for affection to linger over and embalm. One ray 
of exceeding brightness kindled in the eye : it was the 
spirit passing fortii in gladness fhnn its deep ed^^se. Osly 
for a moment was that lustre seen. Then there were Ut- 
ter gaspings and strugglings, as of the swimmer when be 
buffets the flital wave ; so that even love besou^t in agonj 
the rdease of what it had worshipped ; and that rdesae 
came. 

John Raddvil returned from tiie obseqides of hisfint- 
bom in that state of feeling i^di diuns alike society and 
consolation. Solitude and moody silence were his didoe. 
Grief seemed, in his case, to lay adde her fiwtures of to- 
demess, and to nerve and harden tiie soul fbr some gloomy) 
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purpose; UliftDft p«ro«Ted that his mind wu 
bew^ipg 0Per plane of ¥W>geftiiee, aadexarted all her in- 
ioeBM to footlMMid diseiithrail it. She goffered not her 
9WD aenow to sadden her deportment, that her deyotion 
to hiseemibrt migfat be the more ezclaaiTe. She gradually 
iBMrpofated the softened tones of her voice, 1^ & si^ of 
tke ' w r eei seqth,' with lus med it ati o ns, hoping to inftise a 
heaUag priasiplo into the oonrant oi his tsseased, tamul- 
loMS thonghft She pointed out the sources of hiq^piness 
that siU remained to them, and endeaToored to excite ihe 
heatthfiil emotieiis of gratitude to an Almi^^ Friend. 
She ipeke ferpently of the peace and indqtendenoe <tf their 
cMBtry, and preamd 1dm, by the lo?e he bore to her and 
tlMir sonifiBg childrai, to withhold himself flrom any fka- 
lin aeene of dinmniflnj and yield his sorrows to the so- 
]Mm of domettae retirement and Mioity. She dwelt elo- 
^onitly on the tendendes of war to eztingoish the finer 
KBa bil i tJes , to destroy the capaci t aee of rational happiness, 
to gtimiilate evil passions, to uproot the precepts and spirit 
of the Gospel; but she shuddered to hear him repeat, with 
miwonted sternness, his determined vow of revenge. 

* You say that Poland is relieved from despotism ; that 
Mtriotiam no longer reqmree of me a warrior's service, 
m say * our son is dead; can we bring him back again? ' 
Your reasoning is from the weakness of woman's nature ; 
S8 if thwe were no stronger impulse m the breast of man 
thULtoive of country or hope (^selfidi gain. Is it possible 
tint jou can stand on the tomb of that beautiAil, martyred 
b^ng and hear no deeper language than the perpetual 
wlttspcr of peace, peace ! Till his murder is Mly avenged 
in the best blood of Russia, speak no more to me of repose. 
I have awom that my swoni shall never be sheathed while 
OoBstaatine cambers the earth.' 

Ulrica could no longer conceal from herself that the de- 
arc for re?enge was consumiiig the energies of his ezist- 
CBoewith the eagerness of its smothered flame; and there 
was soon room to spend itself in the way of blood that it 
(Aitm, The Emptor of Russia, indignant at the revolt of 
P(dand and the expulsion of 1^ brother, sent thither an 
smj of two hundred thousand soldiers to enforce subjec- 
tion. Searoeiy had two months transpired since the light- 
ning ^eam of revolution ere this reverse came. Every re- 
sooroe was opened, every nerve in tension, to resist domi- 
nation. Peasants left the labours of husbandry, and, if too 
poor to purchase we^>ons, armed themselves with the im- 
plements €i agriculture. Inverting the language of inspi- 
ration, they turned their plou^ishares into swords, and 
ihar pmning-hooks into spears. Boys fled fit>m the 
bcImoIs, and, forming themselves into platoons and pha- 
lanxes, demanded enrolment among Uie soldiery. Wo- 
men, forgetting their household occupations, and the privi- 
leges of &i^ sex, pressed to share personally in the perils 
of war. It was on the 26th of January, 1881, ttat the Polish 
troope began to leave Warsaw, to encounter tiie immense 
ftvee with which Russia was inxmdating their land. Deli- 
cate and beautiAil females attended them on their route to 
Fraga, inspiriting them by their Sequence and enthusiasm. 
Then there were tender partings, and high, patriotic hopes, 
ind agonising asinrations of piety, that submit not to the 
ranalment of words. Ulrica saw that it was her destiny 
to follow the fortunes of a warrior; and, as a soul in alli- 
aaoe with heaven may compass things accounted impossible 
OB earth, die determined to do it in the spirit of peace. She 
left her deBghtfol abode, and, with her children and a 
flin^ serrant, went forth to adapt her movements to the 
ourehes of the army, that she might be a comforter to her 
imband in Ids toibome and terrible career. But with 
what discord did the din of battle grate upon her ear, 
who considered even the accent of unlondness a dereliction 
of the Christian's creed. During the time of contest, she 
retired with her little daughter to the most remote recess, 
tnd, olaqting her iniSant in her arms, besought Divinepro- 
tection fi»r ttte endangered husband and fother. When 
the tunoh of conflict subsided, and she was convinced 
that no ii^ury had befallen him, her care awoke for the 
woonded and dying. Forgetful of the rank and affluence 
i& which she had l^en educated, and gratefiil if she mi^ 
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but mitigate <me pang, she moved like a ministering spirit 
among every form and modification of misery. 

Spring advanced in her path of beauty ; but she coul^ 
not win man from war, or soften him to love his brother. 
The pure breath of spring is not in unison with the heart 
that dierishes eril passions. The innocent gladness of 
renovated nature is a reproof to it, and her hymn of sun- 
beams a mockeny. 

Radxivil found it impracticable to insure the comfortable 
accommodation of his fSamily during the changes and 
chances (^wai^kre. Sometimes their lodging was in a frail 
tent, at others in some dilapidated building, always liable 
to be broken up and transferred in a moment After the 
commencement of sammer, they were for a considerable 
period tenants of a ruined fortress, open to the winds of 
heaven. One evening he was seated with them there, after 
a day of exposure and hardship. Leaning his head on his 
hand^ he contemplated with intense and melancholy inte< 
rest a group so dear to him. Ulrica, in a costume as 
humble as her station required, tenderly conversed with 
her dau^iter, dinging closely to her side, while the infont 
lay in a slund>er so profound that every golden curl and 
relaxed muscle seemed spell-bound. The loftv chieftain 
gaied long upon his wife. He recalled her toils, her pri- 
vations, bar perils, the strong contrast between the present 
and the past; he wondered at her gentleness, her moral 
courage, &e ftillness of her compassion for others. He saw 
even £be beauty of her countenance scarcely changed, and 
foncied that her lov^beaming smile, and her clear, blue, 
tranq)areiit eye imaged forth the repose of heaven. He 
remembered the inward tempests that had f^irrowed his 
own brQW, the fires that had^seared his soul and dried up 
its fountains, maldng him old before his time. * We dwell 
together/ thought he, * like the angel of peace and the de- 
mon of war. &e comparison is against me.' Then there 
passed over his mind such a saddening consciousness gf 
the evils of strife, the unsatisl^ying nature of military glorj^ 
the fearftil cost ot victory, and the tendency of a vincUctive 
spirit to recoil upon itscdi; that, for the first time, the wish 
that he had never been a man of blood rushed to his lips. 
Suddenly, as at an earthquake, the distjointed stones of 
their habitation trembled and fell in masses. Poland's 
ory « To arms! 'rose above the tumult *The Russian ar- 
tiUeryl' exclaimed the warrior, as he rushed to rally his 
soldiers. These were to be his last words in the sanctuary 
where has heart had found refoge. 

The conflict was protracted and dreadfol. I wish not to 
describe it The * thunder of the captains, and the shoutr 
ing,' are not my province. Is not death sufficiently te]> 
rible when sanctioned by nature, and softened by religion ? 
but when urged on by misguided man, and bade to do his 
work in violenoe and wnUh, the sickening heart may be 
permitted to turn away. At length the trampling and up- 
roar of battle ceased; but over the field of carnage was the 
unceasing groan of manned men — ^that horrible cadence 
of war. The uprooted grass, and the surface of the earth 
trodden into dust, were indented with curdling pools of 
blood. The combatants slowly drew off in broken bat- 
talions, and eager and mournfrd forms wwe searching 
amid heaps of sUum, each for his own dead. Ulrica was 
already tSiere, grasping a lifeless hand between her own. 
Bathing with floods of tears the immovable countenance of 
that friend whom she had loved more than life, she felt the 
force of that grief to which the shepherd-king gave voice 
in the exclamation, * Would to Qod I had died for thee !' 

Bearing to their desolated mansbn the remains of her 
husband, he was laid in the tomb of his ancestors with such 
brief honours as his country, in her hour of trial, was able 
to pay a chief who had perilled all for her. Scarcely had 
Ulrica bowed herself to the first sorrows of widowhood, 
ere she was summoned to lay her beautiful babe by its 
father's side. One of those unannounced diseases inci- 
dental to infoncy, which, like swift-winged and noxious 
bu^ls, are ever hovering i^ut the unopened buds of being; 
swept over it, and it was gone. In the morning it 
flourished, and came forth as a flower ; in the evening it 
was out down and withered. Let none aoconnttiie mourn* 
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ing tat a lost Infaat light, or soon forgotten. Sorrow for 
the departed la not always graduated by the valae that the 
oomttnmity may hare affixed to their lives. The heart has 
other gold than that which men w d^ in a balance. He 
who marks in the cemetery a monnd of a span's length, 
and, carelessly passing on, says, * It was bat a babe ! ' hath 
never been a parent 

The fortunes of Poland grew darker every day. Contest 
after contest was lost The battle of Piaga struck her 
down firom her throne among the nations. 9)espotism re- 
turned witii a twofold purpose— to do the d««d8 which 
her own nature prompted, and to punish rebellion. She 
WM not slack in either task. Confiscation, imprisonment, 
banishment, death, were the instruments by which she 
wrought 

Among the list of exiles to the wilds of Siberia were the 
Radzivilflunily. Sole representatives ofone of its branches, 
Ulrica and her young daughter joined that melancholy train. 
Yet the bereaved and afflicted woman went not forth de- 
spairing. She girded herself to bear her appointed lot 
life seemed to her as a short journey to the land of peace. 
Ever keeping this in '^w, she had a cheering word for 
those whose hearts sank as a stone beneath the dark 
waters. There is sometimes found in woman an unoom- 
plaining fortitude, which shrinks not when the pride of 
man, hw stronger oompanion, gives way — a power of en- 
duranoe bestowed by her Creator, to supply the deficiency 
of mi j^tier energies. But here there was something more 
— ^the panoply with which Heaven condesoends to invest 
the heart, which, sacrificing its selfishness and resigning 
its own will, henceforth becomes a partner in the strength 
of omnipotence. It obtains no exemption from trial or 
misfortune, no passport to command away a nngle thorn 
that obstructs its pilgrimage. Its power is in the talisman, 
engraven on its inmost tablet, * Thy mil be doru* 

The fiitigaes and su£fering8 of banishment fell most 
heavily on the young and tender. Ere they entered the 
gloomy i»ne4brests of Russia, the sorrowing exiles found 
their number fearfully diminished : 

■/ The cold snows wove tfaeir winding sheet, 
And many a tnrf beneath their feet 
Was made an inlant's sepolohre.' 

little Ulrica fidtered, and indicated in every feature that 
her path led to a retumless bourne. Her mother saw^the 
destination, and strove to prepare her for it She spoke 
to her of that dime where blossoms never fode, where tnere 
is no war, no severing of hearts that love, of the c(»npas- 
sion of * Jesus the Mediator,' and of God the judge of all, 
who hath mercy on the penitent and the trustftil. She 
told her of the tmrtfting harps of angels, who wait, and 
stretch forth thdr wings, and call the pardng soul to join 
HMt company. She rested not night or day, and herpious 
labour was requited. The young summoned spirit went 
forth meekly and vriUingly from its house of clay. 

For the lonely mourner there was henceforth no joy on 
earth, save the echo of the seraphic hymn, which from the 
pure realm of peace visited her nightly. To the children 
of her people who had no mothers, &e drew near, and 
wiped didr tears, and gathered them into her bosom, and 
taught them of Jesus; to the hoary-headed she bowed 
herself down as a daughter, and comforted them, till they 
gaxed upon her as an angel of light; to the broken- 
hearted she spoke sisterly words, urging them to walk 
stead&stly toward that country where is no bereave- 
ment; and, in listening to her sweet tones, they lost for a 
season the bitter memories of exile. 

Thus she moved in that ministry of benevolence and 
resignation which he who perfectly attains hath accom- 
plished the discipline of probation, and is ready for a 
higher grade of being and for the * recompense of reward.' 
The himible and pure spirit which she hid within would 
have infl^pired contentment even amid that realm of frosty 
where vegetation, except in its hardier forms, is extinct, 
and the solid earth cleaves asunder. It would have de- 
vised deeds of kindness for the miserable boor, whose su- 
periority to the wild beasts that surrounded him was 
chiefly evinced in the skill with which he entnq>ped 



them, or divested them of their skins, ftrihfrlKtKnlttt 
ing of himself and his little barfoarittis. But^tllMMMlMr 
a Siberian winter swept not over the midaMfedk «NHM«r 
John Raddvil. Ere it bound the earth in to 4ertnte«l« 
ters, she had fled to a clime without tempest :«v>«le«L 

Such was the annihilation of a family, onoe mablSi^ h^ 
noured, and happy. Yet is its record of suJBfering scam^ 
a drop in the ctark tide that saturated the soil ^jfeoliad. 
The dauntless self-devotion of her soot anraUeA woiQ^ 
against the despotism that overwhdaMd keti Vbm»m)ti 
she nurtured in her high places bow hagvSsli itt piisa 
and in mines; they p^ish in the stem, itawett hoptsf 
Siberia, or are homeless vranderers in for, fonign Imk. 
And as annrng the fomily of nations tere h«i Jong ken 
admiration of her high, cluvalious charaetei% ao tfam 
should be sympathy for her foil, and in the wommBdhm 
children. 



RANDOM JOTTINGS. 

TEEBIIKBOW. 

There are perhaps none of the heavenly phenAiMmo 
beautiful and mteresting as the ruabow. Then my 
be more brilliant meteorological appearaoeeB at oertais 
parts of the world, such as the mirage and aaroira boKMlink 
but there is none more beautiftil than this umvensal sad 
gbrious arch of heaven. It is the memorial of primsinl 
piety — ^the autograph of God, in ratification of a aotem 
and eternal covenant between him and men. It is tk 
dream-region of poets — ^the wonder of the ample po a wit 
— the delight of the philosopher— and a myiusrj to tiOfi 
untutored savage. This prismatio region of beaiily hta 
ever been peopled by the poets with aerial creatunst vU 
sport amongst the white clouds and bathe in the 9Ut 
beams; and in the Scriptures the allusions to it are u 
splendid as they are various. It is said that one of Ha 
Ivories which surround the eternal throne is a rainbov; 
in the ApooJypse it is described as encircling like a hak^ 
the head of an angel ; and Ezekiel compares four cboa- 
bims to a cloud arched with this lustrous bow- Miltoa al- 
ludes to the rainbow in the following poetical terms : 

' I took it for a Mrj vision 
Of some gay ereatore in the elemoit. 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 
And play i' the plighted cloads ; 

and everybody is fomiliar with the beautiful tcims la 
which Campbell addresses it : 

' still seem as to my ehildhood's eight, 
A midway station, given 
For happy spirits to alight. 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

The allusions in the exquisite poem which we have no- 
ticed are extremely beautifiil, and they view that pbeao- 
menon in every one of its relaticms, from the idea that kd 
the world's grey fothers forth to watch its sacred sign, to 
the reduction g£ its existence to cold material lavrs. In 
* Paradise Lost' the description of its creation aod first 
appearance is truly grand, as if the very b^uns that wore 
it in the sky had animated the bard with the inspiratioB 
of tiieir beauty and brightness. 

In Greenland the rainbows frequoitly do not reflect tbe 
seven prismatic colours, but are of a pale white eolovt 
fringed with a brownish yellow. This arises from Um 
sun's rays being refracted from a frozen cloud. The Ice- 
landers term it ' the bridge of the gods;' and the Soaadi- 
navians, who believed it to oonneot heaven and earth, say 
it has a guardian-angel specially awarded to it, callra 
Heindaller. Aristotle calls himself the first who ever sav 
a lunar rainbow, mentioning only two that he had ob- 
served during fifty years. St Ambrose did not seem to be 
aware of this particular phenomemm, however, as he 51^ 
tiiat the rainbow could not be what God promised to Kosh 
as a sign placed in tiie firmament alter the deluge that io 
would no more drown the world, because the raiohov 
could not appear at night : but the old commentator vas 
wrong, for lunar lunbows have beoi often seen, lb 
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HOKk^vutimt.^^ * B«Miiks. HannonieB, and Sublimi- 
Ilea fif iKfttttiV' WW tmo lonur riunbows. The first formed 
ULSoA airtr Ibe «»!• of Usk. The moon hung OTer the 
Bloniigtt % -^^rk cleucl ims suspended orer Mjarth ; the 
meuMaranred ^?er beds of stones ; and a bow, illumined 
I9 the lnooii» strttobed from one side of the yale to the 

Ibi movntadiioas eonntries the rainbow is of eztraordi- 
tms be«tfor« .qpaamng broad valleys, and seeming to 
ml mpam tie mMmtaNDhtops* Seyeral rainbows of a oom- 
^flAeif ciroiyAr Jerm haye been seen on tiie mountains 
YisiDg iaht^ a^aJAo in Peru; and as manj as five-and- 
iWMljr have been, seen atonoe lighting up the Pacific Ocean, 
intke-iioinityof JoanFemandttE. The maritime bows are 
of a eooeaTe form, being the reverse of aerial ones, because 
tbe dnpe of water ref^aoting the rays rise from below, and 
do not &11 from above as in the former. The dashing of 
vaves against rocks also forms these ires marituB, which 
are frequently seen on the coast of Caernarvon, MerioneUi, 
Pembroke, and Carmarthen. It is said that a rainbow 
Yts ODce seen near London twenty minutes after simset, 
caused by the exhalations rising from that city; and 
Oaplidn Panj, while proceeding towards the North Pole, 
asw ndnbows Ibrmed by the descent of the hoar-ih)st. Li 
the Castle of .Ambras, in the circle of Austria, there is a 
picture represeoting this sacred sign, so admirably exe- 
cuted that the Grand Duke of Tusoany offered one hnn- 
iked thousand crswns to obtain it 

Ihe rainbow is fbrmed by the refraction of the 8un*s 
njs, by filling dr^ of rain, each drop being a complete 
pfte, and leparatmg the rays into its component ele- 
BMbtB. The colours forming a ray of light are seven in 
nmbttv being violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
sad red; and these are they contained in the rainbow 
wUeh is general in this country. 

THB OUVB. 

There are some charming little &bles told in connection 
wiA andent mythology, although some of them, on the 
oilier hud, are as stupid and absurd. One of Uie most 
beailM and instructive, however, is that regarding tiie 
origin ef tiie olrre-tree. Minerva, the goddess of the arts 
of peace, had a dispute with Neptune regarding the name 
7t the city of Athens, and so strong did the contention be- 
come that the decision of the matter was referred to the 
other &bulous deities, who decided that the sovereignty of 
that ikmous dty should be awarded to either of the dis- 
patsnts who should present the better gift to mankind. 
Ketone struck the shore with his trident, when forth 
spnmg a beautiful horse,, with flashing eyes and flowing 
mane; but Blinerva touched the ground, ajad forth sprung 
1 beautiful olive-tree. The triumjph was won by the god- 
dess, fbr it was declared upon Olympus, that peace, of 
wMeh the olive is the symbol, is infinitely preferable to 
var, which the horse was supposed to typify. 

In sacred history this tree occupies a conspicuous place, 
being there spoken of as a sign of hope. It was a branch 
from the olive-tree that the dove bore back to the ark as 
tiie record of thejappearance of a regenerated earth. It was 
upon the Mount of Olives that the Saviour sufl'ered his 
psssbn, previous to his betrayal. The garden of Geth- 
ranine is situated on the fiioe of the mount which looks 
tftirards Jerusalem, and which was probably planted with 
tee iattn at that time. The olive-tree is real|y of a 
beautiful peaoe-like appearance. Its leaves are formed 
Ifte^se of tiie willow, and resemble them in arrange- 
BNBt) bat they are more soft and delicate. The flowers 
ue-iiso very tender and beautiful, issuing in little spikes 
frsnubads betwem the leaf-stalks and the spikes. They 
an a first of a pale yellow colour; but when they ex- 
pand thiir petals, which are only fbur in number, they 
trewhlte^ with a Tellow centre. Wild olives are found in 
^J^ C i > e e e e » and on the lower slopes of Mount Atlas in 
i^imL His cultivated in many parts of Syria, and some 
of the Cultivated torts are to be fbund growing sponta- 
aeotady in nitty parts of Asia Minor, being easily reared 
ikmg all the shores of ifae Levant, which are not visited 



by fh>sty winds. The plain of Athens, as the traveller 
looks towards the north-west from the Hymettus, seems as 
if it were an entire olrve grove. The olive was first culti- 
vated in Tuscany, the south of France, and Spain, as a 
European plant From the fhiit of this unctuous vege- 
table the Tuscans extracted and exported the celebrated 
oil which is now called 'Florence oil;* but the best is 
made firom. the products of the French firuitage about Aix. 
The olives are gathered just upon the very eve of matu- 
rity; and Uiey must be csrefblly attended to, ibr if one 
year's growth is allowed to become too ripe, the next year 
there is no fhdt, and the tree becomes only productive 
afterwards every alternate season. At Aix the olive har- 
vest takes place annually in November. In Languedoc^ 
Spain, and Italy, where it is delayed till December and 
January, it occurs only once in two years. The quality of 
the oil greatly depends upon the time employed in, and 
method ot, gs^ering the fhiit It should be plucked in 
the first stage of maturity, bv the hand, and finished in a 
day, if possible. The fhiit is reduced to pulp in a very 
simple oil mill, and th^ put into sacks of coarse linen or 
feather-grass, and subjected to pressure. 

The cultivation and manufiicture of olives and olive-oil 
afford considerable employment to maoj of our Fr^udi 
and Italian brethren. In 1827 there was an importation 
of four thousand five hundred tuns of oil into England, 

lying a duty into the revenue of eight guineas per tun. 

'he olive is still muoh venerated by the Greeks. 
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GUTTA-PIEBCHA. 

This novel substance (pronounced pdrUha)^ which is 
likely to come into general use, and for many purposes 
to supersede the use of leather, possesses somewhat of the 
character and nature of india-rubber, but is capable of 
being manufactured into many forms, and of assuming a 
neatness and consistency much superior to caoutchouc. It 
is found in the islands of the Indiui Ocean, and was lately 
introduced into this country by a firm called * The Gutta- 
percha Company,' who have patented the substance, and 
are manufacturing it into soles for boots and shoes, whips, 
belts for machinery, balls, and various other articles of 
use and ornament The gutta-percha is obtained fh>m 
Borneo chiefly, a large isUwd to the south-east of the 
peninsula of Malay, and situated directly under the equa- 
tor. The liquid, like that of caoutchouc, is taken (rom a 
tree by tapping; but so impatient are those employed in 
collecting it that, with wonderful obliquity of thought they 
sometimes cut down the trees, and, allowing the fluid to 
collect in a pool at the root, drain away the whole sub- 
stance, and destroy the plant that supplies it The gutta^ 
percha is very unctuous, producing a beautifUt dear flame 
when burned, and exu<^g when it is held towards any 
hot substance or subjected to fHction. This quality has 
been held as an objection to its use as a machine-belt — 
causing it to slip without taking with it the beam which 
it is employed to drive ; but, according to the testimony of 
many who have employed it, it perfiurms its functions ad- 
mirably in this respect The gutta-percha, in its manu- 
fhetured form, is of a brown oolour, hard and close in its 
texture, and as flexible as leather. It can be made of any 
thickness ; and this seems to be accomplished by a process 
of coating. In joining it, there is no sewing employed. 
It must be observed that it cannot be used as the insole to 
shoes or boots, but as the outer one ; and it is attached to 
the roughened insole by a paste, which retains it in its 
place with great tenacity. When it is used as belts for 
machinery, two oblique cuts ore made at the ends; these 
are touched by a hot iron, joined and smoothed by the 
same process, and the part thus joined is as strong as any 
other portion of the ligature. Gutta-percha is said to wear 
but slowly oven upon the roughest of substanoes ; and, in 
addition to this quality of endurance, it can be restored, as 
iron is by fire, to all the purposes of which it was origi- 
nally capable. 

Of course we are not required to place implicit eonfi- 
dence in the testimonials produced by the company who 
manufacture and sell this substance; but one gentleman, 
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in recommending its use, declares that it possesses pro- 
perties which render it inyalnable as winter shoes. It is, 
compared with leather, a slow conductor of heat, the 
effect of which is, that the warmth of the feet is retauied, 
however cold the surface may be on which the person 
stands, and that dammy dampness so objectionable in the 
wear of india-rubber shoes is entirely prevented. We have 
seen gutta-percha in the form of a belt, and it did indeed 
seem to be admirably constituted for the purpose for which 
it was intended, we have seen it also as whips, cricket- 
balls, and even as beautafcd stethoscopes. We cannot ex- 
plain the manner of its mannfiEtctnre, and the substances 
with which it is composed before bdng reckoned fit for 
use, as it is patented, and the secret of its composition 
vigorously gimrded by the patentees; but tiiat it is really 
deserving of attention, and may be made available for 
many useftd purposes, is undeniable. Originally it is 
dearer than leather, and this may be against it supersed- 
ing that article ; but if it is foxmd to be cheaper compara- 
tively, after a trial, it will assuredly maintain its ground. 



GOTHS. 

Bt all accounts, the andent Goths were a remarkable 
people; not more barbarous, perhaps, than many other 
nations, but more resolute and unchangeable in their 
barbarism. Somewhat like the natives of the celestial 
empire, they seem to have been thoroughly wedded and 
yoked to t^eir own ways and their own habits, looking 
down with an edifying contempt upon the refinements 
of all other nations. like a Hi^and mountain — ^bleak, 
bare, and barren— all the cultivation in the worid, and all 
the seed sown thereon, would produce a harvest of nothing 
else than original granite. They stood sublime in naked- 
ness, defiant of social and dviliMng influences. Yet there 
is something grand about the chmcter of the old Goth; 
something, even in Us own native rug^^edness, attractive. 
We pass by many other nations in their history, in their 
rise and fkll, with comparative indiffenrenoe, just as we pass 
over a tract of flat tame earth ; but like the wild moorland, 
with its broken rugged sur&oe, its stony places, quagmires, 
rocks, and heath, there is in the faistonrof the Goths some- 
thing calling forth a respectftil awe. we admire the Goth, 
and may t^^P^ lum as one does a tame Uon, yet cannot 
love him. The wild boondless heath strikes the mind with 
a sense of eternity ; unlike human habitations or com fields, 
which our though can grasp and feel something finite in, 
tiiere is a sense of vastness filling and overflowing the soul 
as you gase on the former scene. So with the andent 
Goths : their hordes, their wildnees, and untameableness, 
one looks back upon with a oonsdousness of awftil past 
grandeur, rude thou^ it may have been. 

But we sincerely beg the reader's pardon fbr this intro- 
duction. It has little to do with our subject We only 
wished to betray you into reading this article, and having 
got you this length, hope you will go on with us. Our 
subject principally concerns the mMlem Goth, between 
whom and his andent prototype some points of resemblance 
no doubt exist. Of course we do not mean external re- 
sembhknce, for in this there can be little or none, but in 
spirit and mode of action. Sodety is much like a garden, 
in general appearance half cultivated. Flowers bud and 
blossom forth here and there; others promise a deal at 
first) but are choked up with over-luxuriance or an over- 
growth of leaves, and fiiil of fulfilment Beauty and fra- 
grance do not always go together: there is the gaudy 
garment and rank odours — ^the modest primrose breathing 
incense. Btatelinees, grandeur, and worth are not always 
combined : the bee turns adde from the hiMighty dahlia 
to the drooping heather-belL There are healing virtues 
and poisonous influences growing together dde by side : 
some tender cBnghig plants, weaving their arms around 
stranger stems fi)r support, and beautifying and strength- 
ening even that they lean upon; some bowing and nod- 
ding to every breeie, others erect and sturdy, ddying the 
storm; some creeping and crawling along the earth, lov- 
ing nothing better and nothing else; otiiSrs, with bri^it 



buds and blossoms, breaking forth to the sonsbine of 
heaven ; some always fresh and green, others ever Aided, 
worn, and weary like. Here and there, in comers, are 
many weeds springing up, stretching their fibres and scat- 
tering their seed among the flowers. In some plaata aa 
attractive influence dwells, in some repulsiveness ; in sons 
unconscious sweetness, in others unconscious thonu — the 
rose that yields its perftxme to all who pluck it ; and the 
nettle stinging the hand that caresses it And, dear readcx; 
the Goth is the nettle of sodety; he has his uses, too^ but 
always an uncomfortable presence. He is comely eaousl 
to look at, but an unpleasant neighbour to any one; be 
stings because it is his nature, and not because of any 
hatiid to you; he does it unconsdously and unfi9elin^j; 
he does it in kindly intercourse, and not alone in war&re; 
he takes no special delight in the act, and feels no remone 
for its commission ; he carries no ill-will in his bosom, jH 
no man loves him or desires much the honour of his dose 
acquaintanceship. Picturesque enough in a rode way, 
and in his own place seemly, but always most so at a do- 
tance; wherever he comes, he comes to ban and not to 
bless; with no regard for feelings and senaihilitieB, hs 
makes no firiends of others and few dedded foes : bears, be 
it owned, however, no smiling lie upon him, but proclaine 
himself at once what he is — a veritable Goth. 

Most of us have, amongst the circle of our acqnainteaeeh 
met with, or do meet with on our walk, many spedmeoi 
of the Gothic order. They are indigenous to almost aoy 
soil ; as well can they thrive in a hot-house as under thi 
lee of an old wall; as well in a ball-room as carrying a 
hod and mortar. But what of the spedmens ? 

Who has not met the Goth in the omnibus or in the nil- 
way car ? — ^the stout gentleman with the bl ue coat, umbrdla, 
and Claude Lorraine countenance, or the thin one with his 
coat buttoned up to the chin, and his hat set over his 
brows; who shouts * No more room here, sir,' or < ma^ara,' 
and refuses to budge an inch from his position ; his legs 
straddled out as widely as possible across the passage, yoa 
stumble over on your way, and get grumbled at. On the 
prindple of having paid for his seat he will not move t« 
accommodate a lady; and if you venture blandly to hint 
at inconvenience, * People at Rome must do as Rome decs,' 
is growled at you. 

And who has not met him at dinner at a friend's, where 
he is particularly in his element ? Wo to the unluckj 
wi^t who then and there happens to exdte an interest ii 
his mind. We happened to encounter two of them veiy re- 
cently at old Ba^dge's table. Bagridge being in the 
commisdon-agency business, dines a few customers occa- 
donally, and not being very acute in selecting parties ooo- 
genially disposed, sometimes gets up very heterogenous 
assemblies. There were about a dozen present last time. 
Old Sims, the com merchant with his wife and two dangb- 
ters; young Clothbords, the architect; the Rev. Oamafiei 
Tod, a licentiate of the church, and his aunt an aseetie 
old maiden, who knows everybody's affairs, and is as good 
as an advertisement in the * Times' at keeping a secret; 
the two Goths ; Bob Styles ; and ourselves. Bob had been 
rather imprudent of late, but thought matters hudied up 
by this time; he got nervous, however, on noticing the 
Goths—the^ were old fiuniliars ; he whispered, with a fiir- 
lorn smile, mto our ear, * I must make an early dty engage- 
ment to-night' Dinner got over pleasantly enough; the 
guests gobbled away and chattered betimes, bat at the 
dessert tongues got fidrly unloosed. All the ladies were 
speaking to each other at once, as they always do when 
they have little to say ; the licentiate and Clothbords wen 
hard at Puseyism and dissent; old Sims and the host 
mourning over the discounts; and the Goths edging in a 
sentence here and there, when one of Uie latter, getting 
his eye on the unfortunate Styles, said, < I think we've net 
before, Mr Styles.* 

* Probably I may have had that pleasure,' obeerred Beh» 
but more with the tone of one remembering a misfoftane 
than anything joyous. 

' Ay, yes, um; at Isaacs', the brokers, I think,' replied 
the Goth. 
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Bob bhisfaed. Isaacs is known as an accommodating 



Second Ooth— * By the way, Mr Styles, I think jonr 
name was <a the list of the shareholders of the Heather- 
riggi Metal Company ; bad business that-^ngly business. 
How many shares had yon ?' 

Bob mnrmiired somediing. 

* So many ! then you'd come off well robbed ; a thousand 
at least' 

The company were beginning to feel an interest iu the 
mfbrtonate ; some were looking on. Bob fdt old Bag- 
ridge had his eye on him ; he had some expectations hi 
that quarter. 

Pint Goth — < I heard a good story the other day. Mould 
Uie fbonder — in the * Gazette' this morning— trying to 
raise the wind to relieve himself of a few bi£, called two 
dsja since on StaggB the broker. ' Staggs,' said he, * Ttc 
a capital crane on hand — first-rate article— can't get a 
customer fer it though — no demand just now, and it's like 
to spoiL' Staggs was sly, however; smelt sometiiing. 
< Best artide I eyer manufiftctured,* continued Mould, * could 
part with it cheap— dirt cheap — rather than see it spoiled : 
oto lift anything.' — < Ay,' exclaimed Btaggs, * can it lift a 
biUr' 

Second Goth — 'Isn't Mould a cousin of yours, Styles? 
I board it rmuoored you had become security — ^but mum 
hereofcoursa' 

The victim could have eaten the fellow. Ererybody 
was now listening, and old Bagridge looking daggers. 

The heentiate's vinegar aunt interposed with a Scrip- 
ture quotation : * I never saw such an exemplification of 
the truth as at the present time; that they who haste to 
be nh shall fell into many a snare.' 

' It's bad enough for married men to dabble a little occa- 
sionally in ^)ecs, but confoundedly, bad for single youths 
to do 80,' broke in old Sims, who has feathered jSs nest by 
Q>ecalations in com. 

Bob the unfortunate, not much later, remembered his 
engagement and pled the benefit of it He had not long 
gone, when the conversation turning on church matters, 
one of the Goths choee to interrogate us : ' I believe, n:^, 
yoQ studied for the church at one time?' 

'Fve heard something of that,' renuirked the second 
Goth ; ' didn't come out though ; stuck at some examina- 
tion, or couldn't agree about Hebrew poetry with some of 
the examinators.' 

' Beg pardon, gentlemen ; you must be mistaken, I never 
stodied for such a purpose.' 

' Oh, sorry for that I only some one happened to mention 
the fui. But no matter ; better men have done so and 
fiuled.' 

Having no wish to be victimised ftuiher, we soon fol- 
lowed Bob's example. 

It is to be regretted that Goth is a feminine as well as a 
wa e cnline noun. Innumerable specimens of female Goths 
are on record ; suppose, out of them, we take the Misses 
Partington, two maidens of elderly years. The ladies go 
a Tisiting daily thus, in sober silks, to tradesmen's femilies. 
Entering the house they begin : ' My, Prisdlla, what a hole 
to live in!' 

'Ob, shocking!' 

* My good fellow, you seem to have a large femily ?' 

* Ay, mem, an' aneuch to do wi' them, tae.' 
' What wages do you earn now?' 

*NsBe ower muckle, troth.' 

*1)eed, leddies,' interposes the wife, who from the na- 
ture of the questions is led to anticipate aid ; * maybe twal 
ibillm* a week, when trade's guid, is the feck o't' 

* Aid, pray, how do you live ? ' 

Tbe labourer, in his heart, could turn the visiters neck 
1 ud erop out of the door, but a sense of courtesy keeps him 

sulkily submissive, and he replies, * Much as our neigh- 

b<wr8,Iwat' 
I ' Bless your bdndly hearts, leddies, we puir fouk hae a 
I ttir stnissle wi' the world. May ye ne'er ken ocht o't ; ' 
I •ad the corner of an apron goes to the dame's eyes. 
I * What may you have for break&st and dinner, now V 



'Parritdi, leddies; an* whyles kail when we ha'e ony* 
thing ava.' 

' Ah, I see, kaU !' pursues Priscilla» advancing to the 
fire and lifting the lid off the pot 

' Cui your children read, good woman?' 

< A little, mem.' 

'Well, see, here are two very interesting tracts on 
Puseyism and the Duty of Thankfblness ; pray, let them 
spend an hour at night in carefblly perusing them to vou.' 

* Many thanks, my leddy ; this is verra Und o' ye. 

* How are you provided for blankets, this cold weather ? ' 
inquires one, first advancing to the bed to examine. * Dear 
me, is't posrible; such wr^ched coverings ! Just observe, 
Julia, love.' 

Meanwhile, the fether's blood is boiling, and were it not 
that his wife restrains him by her looks, and his visiters 
are women, he would order them to be gone. 

* Good day, my good woman,' says Priacilla, ' and we 
will probably look in on some other occasion, to see how 
you are getting on.' 

Let it not be supposed we should ever by word or thought 
contenm the most <uvine and hallowing exercise of charity ! 
]&ou^ need is there for it in our lanes and hedges; 
enou^ in every way; but to 

' Do good by sieelth, «uad bluah to find it fame,* 
if ever feme the act becomes, has no connection with 
impudent visiting inquisitors, who publish their own good 
perambulations. We judge not thus of character. A man 
or woman is best known by his trifling acts, not by his 
great ones ; as the feather tdls the current of the wind, so 
the small civilities of life, and the way of doing them, indi- 
cate the direction of the mind. ' Our uncle Jem afforded 
example of this in a sort of way. A bachelor was Jem, 
rough, hale, and hearty, as all honest bachelors, though 
beyond middle age, are ; but his sister, who kept house for 
him, was a specimen of another tree ; she gave liberally to 
subscriptions, but was otherwise grim, unapproachable, 
and niggardly. We recollect when visiting him years ago, 
in our adolescence, how we stood in dislike of that austere 
virgin, and how even Jem doubted her, doing many things 
covertly he otherwise would have done openly. When we 
used, with the sweetbread love of our years, to sit and eye 
wistfully the plumcake at tea-time, not daring to touch it 
for fear of Gnzzel, whose favourite axiom of sweetmeats 
spoiling children she duly observed the practice of^ Jem, 
seeing how matters stood, would often bunelingly snuff 
the candle out> and, before it could be relighted, hiui stuffed 
our pockets with the dainty. Now a Goth could never 
have done that — never could have thought of it ; trifling 
though the act was, it opened up the history of Jem's cha- 
racter. The Goth has no tact — ^no nicety — no mode — 
about his dealings or sayings ; they are blunt and often 
poignant though not always intended so ; he has * no music 
m Us soul' — ^no harmony whatever; you find no response 
to the poetry of existence in him ; his is all the downright 
prose thereofl Young Petrarch Glanvil, the author of 
* Ocean Foam,' a poem, told us how he was floored by a 
Gothess. She was a veiy charming little creature in ap- 
pearance, possessed, as Petrarch thought, of a great depth 
of sentiment and he, in true poetic feshion, before ac- 
quainted with her farther than by sight, had enshrined 
her as a sort of deity in his heart — made a Laura, or a 
Beatrice, or something similar of her. like' the tribe, he 
was susceptible, equally so in his affections as in his 
rhyme, and conceived a very strong first-sight affection for 
Celestine. It happened that he eigoyed the privilege of 
chaperoning her home from a party one moonlight night 
The road was pleasantly long, and the night more than 
ordinsrily beautiful Here was a chance for Petrarch, and 
he did try to avail himself of it On the glorious moon — 
and if any of you are in love, choose the queen of night as 
a subject, vou will find how suggestive she is, and how 
easily she helps away your bashfdlness — on the glorious 
moon, then, he laundied forth a torrent of poetic exposi- 
tion ; he quoted, manufactured, extemporis^, and sighed 
and languished for a fUll half hour regarding Luna and 
her silver car, indirectly, as he thought, revealing the state , 
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of his own mind. After exhausting himseli^ and looking 
down tremblingly into Celestine's beaming eyes, expecting 
some eloquent response, judge of his horror when she 
naively inquired — ' How does the moon set dogs a-howling, 
Mr Qlanvif, do you know ? pray tell me?' The remainder 
of the walk home was completed, as nearly as possible, in 
silence. 

But to do the Goth all manner of justice, he is useful in 
a certain way. He makes generally a capital business 
man. He is indefatigable in his profession, no matter what 
it may be. No minor considerations tempt him fi^am the 
main chance, and he has no very compunctious visitings 
about the exact boundaries of metim and tuum. He never 
hesitates about presenting his little account to any unfor- 
tunate debtor, nor in insisting for the unlawftilness of dis- 
count on the right hand, the reverse on Uie left. He speaks, 
moreover, his mind fiilly and freely, and maintains not 
only t^e right of private judgment, but the right of exer- 
cising it He is proof against all hints and all the petty 
sbafis of personalis that may be launched at him. It is 
difficult to annoy him otherwise than in purse; this alone 
is his mortal part. Reader, let us tell you a secret There 
is a Goth lives next door to us. He goes out in the morn- 
ing and returns at evening. We have tried repeatedly to 
open an acquaintance with him, but in vain. The weather, 
the state of the streets, the crowded omnibus, the share- 
list the newspapers and accidents, have all long ago been 
exhausted as topics to draw out a conversation with. ' Yes, 
sir ; * * Very ; * * Crowded, sir ; ' * They'll rise yet ; ' * News- 
papers are a humbug;' * I don't believe it—all a lie, sir — 
take my word,' is the sum of all the conversation he ever 
condescended in answer to our observations. We have 
given him up in despair. 

The Goth's life may be a pleasant one to himself, a thing 
we much doubt however, but it cannot be to others ; he 
sows no seeds of love and happiness around him ; his light 
never shines before men as worthy of imitation ; he may 
be a living epistle, but the perusal thereof is not pleasant 
As already said, he is the nettle of society, bearing no 
flowers, and never cultivated for his own sake for either 
beauty or worth. Carry out the simile, and his race is a 
numerous one ; then beware, dear reader, lest you be a bit 
of a Goth. 



AVALANCHES. 
AvALANOHXS, in Switzerland, Spain, Norway, and other 
countries, where they very frequently occur, are vulgarly 
supposed to owe their origin to the accidental formation of 
little snow-balls high up among the snowy regions of the 
mountains, and to become larger and more n^d in their 
motion by a gradual process of accretion and acceleration, 
until, gathering bulk and velocity in their headlong force, 
they tear up trees, rocks, and cottages, and overwhelm 
flocks, herds, and villages, as they thunder down the 
mountains' sides. Avalimches are of four kinds, originat- 
ing accidentally, of course, but not according to the slow, 
graduating process vulgarly supposed. Vast accumulations 
of snow will form upon the mountain declivities, and at last 
by their own weight suddenly break away in mass, rolling 
down the steeps of the hills, overwhelming forests and 
towns, and filling up the courses of rivers ; or they will be 
dislodged from ^eir precarious positions, and precipitated 
into the valleys by those sudden gusts of wind which so 
frequently sweep round the tops of the mountains, causing 
drifts and other dangerous motions of the snow and frag- 
ments of ice; or they are caused by the dislodgement of 
vast masses of ice through the expansion by frost of the 
water which gathers in the crevices of the glaciers. The 
diversity of causes and character has therefore induced a 
classification of the avalanches, which are termed drifk 
avalanches, creeping avalanches, sliding avalanches, and 
glacier or ice avalanches, comprehending all the phenomena 
of these terrific and destructive mountain falls. 

The drift avalanches are caused by slips of loose snow, 
taking place when the accumulation and superincumbent 
weight of such are sufficient to detach it fSrom the steep 



declivities of the mountains where it lodges. It is onH ^ 
winter, when the snow has fallen plentifully, that m 
avalanches occur, and the air must have been calm tehftif 
allowed of its concretion, otherwise the winds, inslesd of 
allowing it to lie upon the slopes, would have wUirted It 
in wreathes into the valleys. The snow masses wUdi^lie 
upon the faces of the mountains 

' As if an infant's touch conld nrgre 
Their headlong passage down the TMie/ 

receive the impulse of motion firom the wind, being of tim- 
selves loose and easily moved ; and, moving downwsid, 
they come upon and dislodge other masses of snow, togctts 
irith huge blocks of rock, until, long before they resdi tlie 
lowlands, they are like great mountains whidi, reariag is 
their Airy, descend like ministers of terror and veBgesooe 
upon the terrified creatures who bdiold their sudden coo- 
ing with an awful dread. These drift avalanches ori^mta 
at a great height and produce a vast amount of dvnisti- 
tion ; but luckily they are of rare occurrence, and this 
are productive of even less damage than the othen wUcfa 
occur more fluently. As an il^tradon of the drmttil 
rapidity with which these avalanches descend, it is obsinW 
that men and animals are killed from the compressioa of 
the air caused by their descent It is compressed s» sad- 
denly, and so rapidly displaced by these masses, tial % 
rushes ofif on all sides with a force sufficient to spliatcr 
huge rocks, tear up the largest trees, and fling dm Ae 
houses as if they were made of pasteboard. The ^sSk^ 
at the foot of the steepest hills, and consequently then 
where drift avalanches generally fall, are never so «eU 
wooded nor thickly inhabited as those lying nndtt'tin 
more broken and more receding mountains, so that tbi 
destruction is less than it would otherwise be if they were 
to fall upon the more populous valleys. 

The sliding avalanches cause more actual damage Hxa 
do the drift avalanches, on account of thdr freqookey. 
They begin in the middle regions of the monntaiis, and 
consequently never acquire the velocity of the drift odm; 
and as they do not on this account cause a eompresiioi 
of the air, they are accounted less dangerous tnaa the 
other. They generally take place in spring, after the bdow 
has been partially melted and frozen into a oompaot cob- 
sistency. The natural heat of the earth then loosens thii 
breastplate of icy snow firom its hold upon the 8]op^ acd 
as the ground has become slippery, the whole mass of 
crusted snow moves slowly towards the valleys, dririDg 
every obstacle before it The sliding avalanches esan 
much devastation to the fields of the husbandman, csfv- 
ing them over with a deep crust of snow ; and they fill 
upon the meadows and forests also to such an exfteotthit 
the heat of two or three summers is required to melt them. 
This, of course, materially affects the climate of the vaDqrs, 
retarding vegetation and rendering the air chill and hnmil 
through the warmest season. These avalanches have tfao 
been the cause of much destruction of property and los 
of life, not the least remarkable instance of which wis tlie 
overwhelming of the village of Bueras, in the year 1749. 
This village, situated in the valley of Tawick, in the cantoi 
of the Grisons, was carried fh)m its site, and completelj 
buried by one of these sliding avalanches. This oceurreoce 
took place during the night when all the inhabitants ven 
asleep ; and so little noise did it create that they slept aa 
until morning, and awoke to wonder why the li^ did aot 
appear. It was not long before individuals b^an to p»- 
ceive their true situation, and then it was that the horrors 
and pains of a slow and hopeless destruction were kit 
By constant and noble exertions one hundred peo^ wen 
at last dug from their living tomb, sixty of whoAjrqn 
alive, having been supplied with air from hollows iiM 
snow. While engaged in the work of excavation^ "^ 
workmen heard, from the buried village, the I 
and the barking of dogs, and these sounds 
with renewed hope and vigour, giving them 
their friends still lived. An avalanche descended 
Canca, in the same canton, in 1806> teansporting 
forest from one side of the valley to the o&er, and 
a fii^tree upon the roof of the pastor's dwelling. 
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vtai ^Q people Iuitq got no warning, as in the case of the 
vfllgge of BueraSy however, that serious accidents occur 
1^ thtso aviUanches. The places where they are of most 
ftaqpeiit occurrence are well known, and they are generally 
preoedfid by a kind of weather that warns the mountaineers 
of tlMir approach. In Norway, on account of the domed 
fonn of the hills, the sliding avalanches are the only kind 
known in that country ; but as all the mountains in that 
rocky region have gently sloping borders, they are very 
OQHUBom and very d«structive to tiie flocks and herds. It 
is oaly * few years since a hunter, penetrating into one of 
Uie little uninhabited valleys of that rugged country, found 
fifl^ mndeer lying dead, which had doubtless been buried 
by aa avalanche. 

The creepimg avalanohes are simply a modification of the 
sMng ones, travelling far more slowly over the more 
goiUe riopes upon which they originate, and pressing 
ewfjUimg before them that is not inert enough to resist 
thdr ibrce. If they come upon a rock deeply imbedded 
in the mountain-side, and the slowly accumulating mass 
of snow behind it is not sufficient to drive it from its base, 
thsj divide on either side of it, and move slowly on in their 
course. These avalanches occur very frequently ; but the 
TOlgrnt of snow they bring down is so small, and their 
progress so slow, that they do not cause any considerable 
ii^vy to the plains. 

Tiwliit ^edes of avalanche is the glacier kind, which 
anofiery frequent oocurrence and generally not destruc- 
tiT^«paa account of falling into uninhabited valleys; but 
sooetiiDes their effects are very terrific, when in their pro- 
gccss thev oome upon huge drift heaps, and form those 
eolipirand fiklla which are the most rapid and fearfiil of all 
Xiwse avalanches only take place in summer, and are 
caused by the detachment of fragments of ice from the 
giideB^ which being precipitated down the mountains, 
splinter oUier parts and come thundering along, gathering 
bulk and velocity as they proceed. Viewed from a distance 
tbey i^spoar like mountain-torrents crested with foam. 
Tkij may be seen every day during the summer season 
(Bi the Jungfrau mountain, and in the valley of Lautebrun, 
which lies at the base of this mountun; the thunder of 
tkir &U is almost constantly booming on the listener's ear. 
The dwger of a glacier avalanche is very great, when, im- 
zoediately below the icy region where it originates, liiere 
are steep mountain masses overhanging inhabited places. 
A fearfblly destructive catastrophe took place in the year 
1819, in the valley of Visp, in consequence of the &U of a 
ghoier aralbanohe. The village of Randa was completely 
dttireyed, and the whole canton of the Valais thrown into 
coasteraation and grief by the event Randa stood near 
to tiie base of a mountain mass, which rises almost per- 
pewfieolarly to the height of 9000 feet, and forms part of 
the 8D0W mountain <»lled Weisshom, which is completely 
girded by huge glaciers. One of these glaciers reached 
the very edge of the precipic^ and was overhanging it, 
whea suddenly an enormous piece of it was detached and 
hurled down into the valley, covering with ice, rocks, and 
other debris, an area of 2400 feet in length and 1000 feet 
m width to the depth of more than 150 feet The &11 took 
place upon an uninhabited tract near to which Randa 
stood, but the compression of the air was such that its 
houses were blown to pieces, and several beams carried by 
the gost far more than a mile into the forest The massive 
steeple of the stone-built chapel was cast to the ground, 
and miil-etones were lifted into the air and thrown violently 
fiinrard for several yards. 

In 1818 aa inundation of the valley of Bagne, in the 
I ciiatfm of the Valais, took place, causing considerable loss 
ef Ufe^ and destruction of property to the amount of 
iMO,00Q, whioh was originally produced by the fiiU of one 
.«f dtoie Racier avalanches — an account of which will be 
'taA in No. 124 of the Instkuotob. 

When the tun has melted one of those mighty drift 

I whieh may have unluckily passed over a tract 

» lift and vegetaUon were in its course, a strange ac- 

'ation of diverse animals and things are unfolded. 

r bares, trees, bushes, large blocks of rock, cattle, 




and human beings are taken from the bosom of the mighty 
snowball which licked them up in its mad-like progress, 
and wrapped them in its snowy breast, only to give them 
forth when the sun had melted its cold snowy heart, and 
dissolved its frigid consistency. 

The avalanches are slowly and fitfdlly bringing f^om 
the rocky regions of the upper Alps large masses of rock 
and platforms of soil, and depositing them in the valleys. 
In this light, then, they may be viewed as agents of a re- 
volution in tiie kingdom of nature, and the means of re- 
ducing the lofty bleak mountains, through the lapse of 
ages, into a uniform plain, where vegetation may yet 
bloom and tree-clad verdure wave. Seemingly destruc- 
tive and accidental occurrences upon the great platform of 
nature, they may be ordinate ministers in the great ordi- 
nate system of creation and change. 



THERE IS SOMETHING IN A NAME. 

Initials he thought (always with one exception) of no 
other consequence than as tiiey pleased the ear, and com- 
bined gracefully in a cypher upon a seal or ring. But in 
names themselves a great deal more presents itself to a 
reflecting mind. Shenstone used to bless his good fortune 
that his name was not obnoxious to a pun. He would not 
have liked to have been complimented in the same strain 
as a certain Mr Pegge was by an old epigrammatiBt— 

What wonder if my friendRhip's force dotb last 
Firm to your goodness ? You have ptgg'd it fast. 

Little could he foresee, as Dr Southey has observed, that it 
was obnoxious to a rhyme in French English. In the gar- 
dens of Ermenonville^ M. placed this insoription to his 

honour : 

This plain stone 

To William Shenstone. 
In his writings he diaplay'd 

A mind nafcoral; 
At Leasowes he laid 

Arcadian greens rural. 

Poor Shenstone hardly appears more ridiculous in the 
fh>ntispiece to his own works, where, in the heroic attitude 
of a poet who has won the prize and is about to receive 
the crown, he stands before Apollo in a shirt and boa, as 
destitute of another less dispensable part of dress as Adam 
in Eden, but like Adam when innocent, not ashamed ; while 
the shirtless god, holding a lyre in one hand, prepares 
with the other to place a wreath of bay upon the h^ of 
his delighted votary. The fiiUier of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
&ncied that if he gave his son an uncommon Christian 
surname, it might be the means of bettering his fortune ; 
and therefore he had him named Joshua. It does not 
appear, however, that the name ever proved as convenient 
to the great painter as it did to Joshua Baraes. He to 
whose Bamesian labours Homer, and Queen Esther, and 
King Edward HI. bear witness, was a good man and a 
good scholar ; and a rich widow, who not imprudently in- 
ferred that he would make a good husband, gave him an 
opportunity, by observing to him one day that Joshua 
made the sun and moon stand still, and significantly added, 
that nothing could resist Joshua. The hint was not thrown 
away; and he never had cause to r^ent that he had taken 
nor that she had given it ... I know not whether it 
was the happy-minded author of the ' Worthies' and the 
' Church History of Britain,' who proposed as an epitaph 
for himself the words * Fuller's Earth,' or whether some 
one proposed it for him; but it is in his own style of 
thought and feeling. Nor has it any nnbeooming levity 
like this, wluch is among Browne's poems :— 

Here lleth in sooth 

Honest John Tooth, 

Whom Death ou a daj 

From ns drew awaj. 

Or this, upon a Mr Button, 

Here lieth one, Ood rest his soni, 

Whose grave is but a button-hdle. 
It is not a good thing to be Tom'd or BoVd, Jack'd or 
Jim'd, Sam'd or Ben'd, Natty'd or Batiy'd, Neddy'd or 
Tedd/d, WiU'd or Bill'd, Dictd or Nick'd, Joe'd or Jerry'd 
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as yon go through the world And yet it is worse to hftve 
a Christian name that for its oddity shall be in ererybod/s 
mouth when you are spoken of, as if it were pinned upon 
your back or labelled upon your forehead. Quintin Diok, 
for example, which woiUd haye been still more unlucky if 
Mr Dick had happened to have had a cast in his eye. The 
Report on Parochial Registration contains a singidar ex- 
ample of the inconvenience which may arise from giving a 
child an uncouth Christian name. A gentleman called 
Anketil Gray had occasion for a certificate of his baptism ; 
it was known at what church he had been baptised, but on 
searching the register there no such name could be found ; 
some mistake was presumed, therefore, not in the entry, 
but in the recollection of the parties, and many other 
registers were examined without success. At length the 
first register was again recurred to, and then, upon a closer 
investigation, they found him entered as Miss Ann Kettle 
Grey. . . . The Leatherheads and Shufilebottoms, the 
Higgenses and Huggenses, the Bcroggses and Bcraggses, 
Sheepshanks and Ramsbottoms, Taylors and Barbers, and, 
worse than all, Butchers, would have been to Bayle as 
abominable as they were to Dr Dove. I ought, the doctor 
would say, to have a more natural dislike to the names of 
Kite, Hawk, Falcon, and Eagle ; and yet they are to me 
(the first excepted) less odious than names like these, and 
even preferable to Bull, Bear, Pig, Hog, Fox, or Wolfl 
What a name, he would say, is Lamb for a soldier, Joy 
for an undertaker. Rich for a pauper, or Noble for a tailor; 
Big for a lean or little person, and Small for one who is 
broad in the rear and abdominous in the van ; Short for a 
follow six feet without his shoes, or Long for him whose 
high heels hardly elevate him to the height of five; Sweet 
for one who has either a vinegar foce or a foxy complexion ; 
Younghusband for an old bachelor; Merryweather for any 
one in November and February, a black spring, a cold 
summer, or a wet autumn; (}oodenough for a person no 
better than he should be ; Toogood for any human crea- 
ture; and Best for a subject who is perhaps too bad to be 
endured. Custom having given to every Christian name 
its aUaSt he always used either the baptismal name or its 
substitute as it happened to suit his flmcy, careless of what 
others might do ; thus he never called any woman Mary, 
though maret he said, being the sea, was in many respects 
but too emblematic of the sex, it was better to useasynonyme 
of better omen, and Molly therefore was to be preferred as 
being soft— if he accosted a vixen of that name in her worst 
temper he moU}/fiei her; on the contrary, he never could 
be induced to substitute Sally for Sarah— Sally, he said, 
had a salacious sound, and, moreover, it reminded him of 
rovers, which women ought not to be; Martha he called 
Patty, because it came pat to the tongue; Dorothy re- 
mained Dorothv, because it was neither fitting that women 
should be made Dolls nor idols ; Susan with him was al- 
ways Sue, because women were to be sued ; and Winifred, 
Winny, because they were to be won. — Sautkey's Doctor] 



COMMENTS ON COMMERCE. 
CoMMEBCB is so intimately connected with some of the 
best interests of society — so essential to the progress of 
civilisation— that ito history will always be Interesting. 
Whether taken in relation to our physical, intellectual, 
or moral wants, we are more indebted to commercial ex- 
change, than is at first sight apparent. We avail ourselves 
of a work* lately issued from the press, intended for 
private circulation, to present our readers with a few facts 
illustrative of commerce in ancient times. OomparisoD 
with the past Is always useful in teaching us how to avoid 
the errors and false principles which paralysed the re- 
sources of older communities. The author of the book 
before us is already favourably known for his works on 
banking, &c., and the active part taken by him in the 
establishment of a scientific and literary society in Water- 
ford and the metropolis. 

• LectarM on the History and Principles of Ancient Commerce. 
By J. W. OiLB^ST, F.R.8. 



The Lectures are five in number, cammeadDg vitii the 
commerce of ancient Egypt, Greece, Tyre and Garthsft, 
Rome, and the East xnaiei, and we shall go throi^ 
them in the order in which they stand, selec ti ng those 
portions best suited to our purpose. Egypt was an inde- 
pendent monarchy for a period of 1700 years, and it it tf 
this period alone tiiat the author treats. The duef maan- 
fectures of the country were paper, made from the ptpy- 
rus, and linen, of so fine a texture that the separate thrnds 
of which it was woven were imperceptible. These tvo 
articles, with com and horses, formed the whole of natife 
Egyptian exports. The country produced within itsdf 
nearly all that was required for the sustenance of tke 
population ; the foreign commerce, consequently, was not 
great. The imports consisted of timber, metals, dragi 
and spices — commodities which Egypt did not possess. 
The spices were used in great quantities in the embalmiog 
of the dead — a process adopted in consequence of the popa- 
lar belief in transmigration of souls. As long as the bod/ 
of a human being was preserved from decay, the soil 
would not enter into the body of a brute ; and to this 
cause the country owed the chief portion of her commerce. 
The timber was used in the construction of vessels, sad as 
the water-commcmications of the country were very ex- 
tensive, the transmission of commodities gave rise to a 
large amount of internal trade, notwithstanding the na- 
turally indolent disposition of the people', and their divi- 
sion into hereditary castes. ' The son of a shoemakar 
must be a shoemaker ; all the sons of tailors most be 
tailors; and the son of a soldier, however unfit for a sol- 
dier, must nevertheless be a soldier.' This system, al- 
though perhaps productive of excellence in mechankal 
arts, must have tended to repress and deaden anythiag 
like commercial enterprise. 

<By the law of Egypt,' writes Mr Gilbart, 'the pro- 
perty of a debtor became liable to pay his debts ; but hit 
person was free. It was sometimes customary for people 
to borrow money upon the security of lodging the em- 
balmed body of their fathers. An Egyptian who did not 
pay this debt and redeem the body, was declared infamoai.' 
If the creditors of a deceased individual were able to prove 
that he had been guilty of unworthy acts, the rite of in- 
terment was denied to the body, which was cast oat into 
the fields. In addition to their idleness, the BgyptisBs 
had the character of being proud, sullen, and gloonj; 
they looked on other nations as their enemies ; and to 
mark the dishonour in which labour was bel^ one of 
the pyramids bore this inscription: 'No native Egyp- 
tian worked here*. . . . <Such a disposition,' pumes tiie 
author, < is quite opposed to the spirit of commerce. A 
merchant knows nothing of national prej udices. He doei 
not consider any class <? men his natural enemies, merelj 
because the place where they were bom is separated br a 
chain of mountains, or a river, or an arm of the sea, from 
the place where he was bom. He is a citizen of the world, 
and be promotes the happiness of the whole world, by im- 
parting to the inhabitants of every part of it comforts and j 
luxuries, which but for him they could not possess.' It is 
worthy of remark that the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
the foreign commerce of Egypt was carried on by straogen. 
Although the character of the Greeks was far more 
favourable to commerce than that of the Egyptians, we 
meet with frequent instances of laws and customs which 
rendered all commercial enterprise nugatory : the laws of 
Lycui^gus, for example, which, by preventing every ten- 
dency to luxury, made a whole nation content itself with 
the coarsest fare. Where there is no desire for what are 
called the comforts of life, there can be no commercial 
activity. By the laws of Athens, no agricultural or manu- 
factured produce required for home consumption eonid be 
exported. * Fishmongers were not allowed to pot their 
fish in water, to render them more saleable. A fish- 
monger, who over-rated bis fish, and afterwards took less 
than he had first asked for them, was to sufiRer imprisoo- 
ment. No seller of seals was to retain the impresdoe of 
one he had sold. No man was to exerdse two tradei 
No foreigner was allowed to sell wares in the aarket, 
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or to CKwdM snj trade. He who obtained great repute, 
aod wai esteemed the mott iogeDioas in his profession, 
was to receive a mark of honour. Whoerer lived an idle 
life, aqpandered his father^s property, or refused to sup- 
port hn parents when in want, was declared infamous. 
But if the father bad neglected to bring up his son to 
•ome trade, the son was not bound to maintam his &ther, 
stthough in want. G(dleetors attended in the forum, to 
receive the duties laid on everjrthing that was sold, and 
magistrates to superintend what passed. There each 
trade had a separate market— as the baker's market, the 
fish market, the oil marlLet, and many others ; and dif- 
ferent honn wera appointed for the sale of different com- 
modities.' Readiness of access to the market seems to 
kave been as much an object with the working population 
•r Athens as it is in the large towns of this country. 
The forum, we are informed, was ' the most frequented 
psrt of the city ; workmen of all kinds endeavoured to re- 
ride near it, and in it houses let at a higher price than 
say where else.' 

llie Egypttatis used lumps of solid gold and silver as 
money, but the Greeks adopted tbe more convenient form 
of stamped coin. The pence table of the latter would 
have run thus:— 6 obole^ 1 drachma; 100 drachmas, 1 
mina; 60 minas, 1 talent. These were all of silver, the 
dhole being worth about threehidfpence of our money, tbe 
mina £3 : 15s., and the talent £225. For a long time the 
Athenians had no copper coinage; it was the same in 
England. Previous to the year 1344 all our coinage was 
silver; at that date gold was introduced; but copper 
formed no part of the circulation until 1609. 

In the frequent dissensions that prevailed among the 
Grecian states the temples were the banks ; but a class of 
money-changers, or lenders, lived in the cities, whose 
bosinesB fluctuated in proportion to the warlike or peace- 
able character of the times. They kept accounts with 
their customers in a manner not Tory different from that 
of the present day. The rate of usury was 1 per cent, for 
every new moon, or 12 per cent, per annum. In the 
absence of bills of exchange, money was lent on the bor- 
rower's personal security ; and in cases where the sum 
wss employed to freight a ship, it was usual to charge 30 
per cent Interest to cover tbe risk of the sea. The cha- 
racter of the Ghreeks, however, was not favourable to com- 
merce : their word could not be depended oo ; they were 
very Ktigioas, kept many holidays, and were deficient in 
halnts 01 business, as may be inferred from a passage in 
the Acts of the AposUes, to the effect that < All the 
Athenians and strangen which were there spent their 
time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some 
new thing.' As Mr Gilbart truly observes — 'a news- 
monger is seldom a good man of business. Habits of 
boriness is a phrase which includes a variety of qualities — 
industry, arrangement, calculation, prudence, punctuality, 
and perseverance. Those who are fond of drawing pa- 
rallels between ancient and modem nations, have fancied 
that there is a resemblance between the ancient Egyp- 
tians and the modem Spaniards — the ancient Greeks and 
the modem Freneh— the ancient Romans and the modem 
English.' 

!nie Tyrians appeared to have been an essentially com- 
mereial people ; among them all was activity. Tyre was 
called 'a joyous city, whose antiquity is of ancient days, 
whose merchants are princes, whose traffickers are tbe 
boooorable of the earth.' The carrying trade of the whole 
then known world was at one time in their hands ; they 
were skilled in navigatioD and mannfiustures, and ac- 
qoaiated with some trae principles of commerce. Among 
the eelonies, fbrtjr in number, which they planted on the 
shores of the Memterranean, that of Carthage became the 
iBost important. This city contained 700,000 inhabitants, 
and held laive possessions, including 300 cities, both in 
Africa and Eur^. The government was republican ; 
and it is mentioned, as a proof of the good sense and com- 
mercial habits of the people, that during the 600 yean 
that the GarthaginiaQ empire lasted there was no instance 
of a civil war. ' Their st4>lo manufactures were utensils ; 



toys ; cables, made of the shrab Spartun^ a kind of broom ; 
all kinds of naval stores ; and the colour from them called 
Punic,* tbe preparation of which seems to have been pecu- 
liar to them. So famous was Cartha^ for its artificers, 
that any singular invention or exquisite piece of work- 
manship seems to have been called Punic, even by the 
Romans. Thus the Punic beds or couches, the Punic 
windows, the Punic wine-presses, the Punic lanterns, 
were esteemed the more neat and elegant by that people.' 

The whole of Carthaginian history testifies to tbe great 
benefits conferred upon a community by commerce — by 
open and friendly relations with other countries. The 
branch of business called bottomry, lending on the secu- 
rity of shipping, is said to have originated with the Car- 
tha^nians; and a suggestion has been thrown out that 
their leather money might have possessed properties and 
effects similar to that of modem paper money. The basis 
of their prosperity consisted doubtless in their probity and 
love of justice, a desire for wealth associated with habits 
of prudence ind economy, and a high respect for com- 
merce. At this point Mr Gilbart observes, * No man will 
excel in his profession if he thinks himself above it, and 
commerce will never flourish in any country where com- 
merce is not respected. Commerce will never flourish in 
a country where property acquired by industry is consider- 
ed less deserving of respect than property acquired by 
inheritance. Commerce will never flourish in a country 
where men in business, instead of bringing up their sons 
to the same business, think it more respectable to send 
them to professions.' 

In the history of Rome, we have striking examples of 
the paralysing influence of war upon commerce. During 
each consul's year of office he was anxious to secure popular 
favour by some striking exploit ; hence the frequent ag- 
gressive wars made by the Romans on their neighbours, 
whose territories they overran and devastated. Mr Gilbart 
regards Rome under three points of view — agricultural, 
warlike, imperial. In the first he shows that * commerce 
promotes agriculture, and agriculture promotes commerce. 
We do wrong when we consider tbe commercial interest 
as opposed to the agricultural interest. They both har- 
monise—they are two wheels of the same machine ; and, 
although they may seem to move in opposite directions, 
yet each, in its own way, promotes the public wealth, and 
any obstraction to the movement of one would soon re- 
tard the motion of the other.' 

War, on the other hand, is entirely opposed to the spirit 
of commerce; and commercial nations generally nave 
been the most reluctant to engage in it ; not from want 
of power or courage, * but from a peaceable disposition, 
and love of justice. They are not led away by a love of 
glory or a desire for revenge. They take a business-like 
view of the question ; they examine the debtor and creditor 
side of the account, and calculate beforehand what they 
shall gain by fighting. But, when once compelled to 
draw the sword, commercial nations are foes not to be 
despised.' The resistance offered by Tyre to Nebuchad- 
nessar and Alexander, for nearly fourteen years— the 
straggle of Carthage with Rome for several centuries, the 
wan of Venice, Genoa, England, and Holland, all prove 
that commercial nations are not deficient in bravery and 
resolution when circumstances occur to call them forth. 
War, however, is a waste of national resources. ' The 
labour and capital which are employed in constructing 
fortifications, might be employed in building manufac- 
tories, or warehouses, or harbours, or bridges, or commo- 
dious houses for tbe people to inhabit ; what is consumed 
in cannons and muskets might be employed in making 
rail-roads; the food and clothing which are given to 
soldien niight be given to husbandmen, or to manu- 
fiactnren; and those men who are employed every day 
at drill, or in fight, might be employed m cultivating the 
soil, or in the production of valuable articles, or in the 
management of ships. A nation resembles an individual. 
If I have 600 men at work on my land, I have a profit on 



• The Carthaginiana were called Poemi by the Bomans. 
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the labour of 600 men ; but if I am obliged to employ 
200 of these men as soldiers to defend the remaining 400, 
then I have a profit only on the labour of 400 men, and 
out of that profit I most pay the wages of the 200, whose 
labour is wholly unproductive. In this way war neces- 
sarily retards the accumulation of national capital.' 

The author shows that the conquests of the Romans 
were ultimately beneficial to the nations conquered.* 
* The victors, though despots, were not tyrants. Their 
widely extended empire and taste for luxury were favour- 
able for commerce. From the simplicity of agricultural 
life they passed to the most sumptuous and costly style 
of living. To gratify this desire they pushed their trade 
into every country that had anything to sell. Com they 
obtained from Sicily and Egypt; amber fVom northern 
Germany ; fine cloths from Malta ; silks, spices, and pre- 
cious stones from India ; in addition to the products of 
their own dependencies. The utmost profusion and luxury 
prevailed in their repasts : LucuUus gave mppNers to his 
friends that cost £1250; and, according t<f Pliny, more 
money was often expended in the purchase of an article 
of furniture than the whole amount of the treasures taken 
at the sack of Carthage.' 

Direct trade between distant countries was facilitated 
by their being brought under the Roman dominion. The 
Romans were a sagacious and methodical people, and well 
understood the value and importance of free communica- 
tions. Their public roads extended to the remotest parts 
of the empire, and were placed under the charge of men 
of the highest rank. There were banks in Rome some- 
what similar to those of the present day, and others for 
lending money without interest to the poorer citizens. 
The professions of banker and merchant were, however, 
not held in respect ; the latter were classed with thieves 
and orators, under the guardianship of the god Mercury. 
The practice of effecting insurances on ships was intro- 
duced by the Romans, in their honourable character, sys- 
tem, method, and gravity. Mr Gilbart obseves, mercan- 
tile communities of the present day might learn a useful 
lesson. The great defect of their policy was its military 
spirit. * The principal objection,' continues the author, 
in his lecture on commerce with the East Indies, ' to which 
the Indian trade has been exposed, both in ancient and in 
modem times, is, that it takes from Europe a large amount 
of the precious metals. As the imports from India have 
always exceeded the exports, the balance has necessarily 
been paid with gold or silver bullion. But this is no ob- 
jection at all. Gold and silver are nothing more than 
commodities. If they are found in our own soil, their ex- 
portation is no greater evil than the exportation of tin or 
copper, or any other metal that may be found in our 
mines: If they are not raised from our own soil, they 
must be purchased by the exportation of some other com- 
modity. The exportation of gold and silver, therefore, is 
no more an evil than the exportation of those commodities 
with which the gold and silver are purchased. If we sell 
hardware and cottons to America for gold, and send that 
gold to India for silks and spices, it amounts to the same 
thing as though we sent our hardware and cottons to India, 
and exchanged them directly for silks and spices.' 

In the course of his work Mr Gilbart discusses the in- 
fluence of domestic slavery upon commerce, the means of 
internal communication, travelling, transmission of de- 
spatches, and institutions for buying and selling. He re- 
commends the adoption of uniform standards in all parts 
of the kingdom with respect to weights, measures, and 
coinage. In I reland, for instance, wheat is sold by weight ; 
in England by measure. Other discrepancies might be 
pointed out, which call loudly for rectification. Sound 
practical views and principles are scattered through the 
work ; and we conclude our brief sketch by quoting the 
author's own words, where he says : * Let us never forget 
that the main cause of the prosperity of any country or of 
any city lies in the mental and moral character of its in- 
habitants. Every possible advantage of situation may be 



* With BOme exoeptioos. 



rendered nugatory by the misconduct of the paofde. lA 
instead of availing themselves of these natural adTaiit«g«>» 
and persevering in the steady pursuits of trade, the mer- 
chants neglect Uietr business, or have recourse to swindling 
or gambling, or smuggling, they will assuredly bring opoa 
themselves that ruin and degradation which soch pn&* 
tices never fail to produce. It is by honesty, by industry, 
by pradenee, by perseverance, and by public spirity that 
nations and cities are made to prosper. Every nuui iboiild 
endeavour to increase the prosperity of the place in wliich 
he dwells, and to improve the character of the popolatioD* 
There is no virtue more noble or more illustrioos tJun 

gublic spirit — that spirit which induces a man to sacrifice 
is interest, his ease, and his inclination, to promote tiie 
public good. But party spirit is not puUic w^t^ ; par<j 
spirit seeks the ascendency of a party— public spirit seeks 
the good of the whole. One is a gilded counterfeit — the 
other is sterling gold. He who wishes to be a useful niaa 
must be an active man. Men who possess only a medio- 
crity of talents, if they are active men, will often do man 
good, and acquire greater influence, than dther otien of fiu- 
superior attainments, if sunk in indolence. What ttey 
are inferior in weight they make up in velocity ; and heoee 
they acquire a higher momentum than is obtained by 
heavier bodies that move more slowly.' 



THE MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 
Lullaby, Inllaby, 

Hnahl ollis still; 
Night is repoflng 

On valley and UiU. 
Calm as the summer sea 
Deep in serenity- 
Still as the summer eve sinking to rest, 
Falls baby asleep on a fond mother^ brcaiL 

Lullaby, lullaby, 

Mother's deUght, 
Her cushlamaehree 

From morning till night 

Daylight is gone to rest, 

Cling to thy mother's InpQast— 

Nestle in safety— dose* dose to her creep; 

Who like the mother her baby can keep ? 

Lnllaby, lullaby, 

There is no other 
Feels for the Uttle one 
Like to the rooth^: 
Wakeful the mother's eye 
Looks on it tenderly ; 
Sweetly the mother's voice flows in soft ninnben» 
Soothing her babe till it pesceftOly alnmbersl 

Lnllaby, lullaby, 

Hush-a-by dear- 
Danger is far away. 

Mother is near. 
Hush-a-by, hush-a-by. 
Safe in my bosom lie, 
Like to the little bhd going to rest, 
With the wings of affsction spread orer th« nest 

Lnllaby, lnllaby, 
Baby's asleep ; 
Fold down her coverlet; 

Hush! idlencekoep; 
Settle her little hands, 
Loosen her ribbon-bands, 
Lay her down gently npon the soft pUhnr, 
Slow rock her cradlo-bed made of the wUlow. 

Lnllaby, lullaby. 
Father is near; 
Hark! he is coming, 

His footsteps I hear; 
Now all his cares are fled— 
Over the cradle>bed 
Fondly he bends, and the \aXiz of tlie day. 
When gaxhig on baby, are vanish'd away. * 
'. W.MX^oiaL 
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THE OUTSIDE OF THINGS. 

Bajoxl IHefok, m his onoe popal&r work * The URstoTj of 
M)^^' doseribes an imftgiiutry indiTkriial, by the name of 
Sir Timotiijr Titkpage, wbo knew the first leaf of erery* 
thing, and never understood the inside of anything. The 
tagMiw, though sangokr anthor, affirms that tMs oha- 
noter waa the representatiYe of a nnmerons class of his 
cdBtenfOfaries; but it might have been demonstrated by 
deeper research that the tenns were oi general application ; 
and even Defoe himself was not beyond the number of 
thede that read 4rat leaTCs alone. More than a century 
has elapsed sinoe that specimen Summer was irre«ented to 
the pnfeflio by the Gebbett of his times. ReTolntions have 
ooeomd in philosophy^ politics, and social life, and the 
piwent worid of though and iietion resembles the genera^ 
tk)Q of Defiae no mote tiian its hoops and wigs were assimi- 
lated to the costume of our railway travellers ; yet Robinson 
Crusoe Is still the delight of the young, and characters like 
the renowned Sir Timothy continue to abound in eprery 
class of mind soad oendition of fortune. The outside of 
thingi is eertaiiily the first that presents itself yet, con- 
nderiag their satoitJ turn for inquiry, it is strange that 
it ahorM so fkvqnently engross the attention of muikind. 
The cluld breaks op his Jad^'in the-box to learn w)iat makes 
it spring— tiie student reads and thinks, to discoTCr moT- 
ing causes — ^traTellers expl(»re unknown seas and realms — 
pt^ologistseKperiment at times on life, which they can 
aeither restore nor reoompense ; but the Tiewa of .the great 
aujeri^ are still restricted to the titlepage of life's ever- 
increasing volume. 

Wealth, wealth I is tiie wish of the working millions, 
whose daily industry alone preserves them from want. 
They know its presence in city shops and country castles, 
as fiomething wMcfa they could enjoy but may not hope for, 
and to how many does it appear the sum of all earthly 
blesBingB \ Tet they have seen sour fiuses in carriages, and 
iiscontcoted looks from stately windows; and when the 
•ojomit does not include the enervating power of luxury, 
the languor or derangement incident to energies not neoes- 
larily employed, and the indifference to things which ha- 
bit has r^dered fiunlHar, it is evident that this over-esteem 
If ridies is based on observing only the outside of things. 

Among the seatnaental part of the commxmity there pre- 
tails a general custom of bewailing some past period of 
tnstence, presumed to be happier than the present With 
the young it is childhood ; with the more advanced, youth ; 
tnd the light and freshness of life's morning are sung and 
ighed over, as if it were subject to neither cloud nor 
atonn. Whether the illusion be real or feigned, in a mat- 
ter of sudi universal experience, is beyond our capacity to 
4ecide; but when the errors of unripened judgment, the 
liability to harsh or disqualified guidance, and the ihct that 
all the adversities of outward circumstances are fdt with 
tenfold pressure in our growing and helpless years, have 
ttcsped the mourner's memory, we miist conclude that his 
mtoated lamentations arise from a melancholy glance at 
the outside of things. 

Novelists are said to be the oracles of the multitude, 
tboa^ their works are the mirrors rather than the direc- 
tors of publks taste; but from Boocado to Panhoe Pan, 
whose take s^ edify the fiction-readers of Pekin, they are 
one and all deplorably addicted to mere surikce measure- 
ment Ladies with form and features cast in nature's 
finest mould, diaraeters of angelic goodness, and occasion- 
ally transcendent genius, are found in every volume, as if 
hearUeas vani^, mean selfishness, and despicable poverty 
of mind were never the accompaniments of those external 
attrac^ons so indispensable to excellence in the fiction 
world. Who ever heard of the heroine of a novel described 
as decidedly plain ? though one plain, sensible woman is 
worth ten thousand Helens or Gleopatras; and when the 
lof^ announcement of superior virtue and elevation of soul 
b iUostrated by a few flirtations, some rather awkward 
predicaments, and at last a lucky marriage, we learn that 
the story-tellers of the world, like thdr audience, can see 
00 fartiKr than the outside of things. 
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History is frill of outside views. How often will the 
glory and patriotism on which her praise is lavished be 
found synonymous with the enormous sacrifice of a selling- 
out shop, or a speech from the hustings at a contested 
election ! Erostratus burned the temple of Diana at Ephesus 
that his name might be remembered, on the very night 
that Alexander the Great was bom, for which he wai exe- 
cuted with all the cruelty of his age ; but the infant of that 
night lived to lay nations waste, and bum many a city, 
for the same purpose, and he was deified ; yet both their 
names are known, and the nations have seen many an ex- 
ample of such historical justice. Mirabeau's last speech 
was in praise of liberty, to the National Assembly of 
France, yet his own dmly conduct proved him to be a slave 
to the meanest passions. George Washington gained his 
fiune by fighting for American freedom, but at his death 
six hundred negro slaves were sold on his estate, his nurse 
being one of the number; and ausefal, upright mechanic, 
struggllng'to fulfil his duties and maintain his indepen* 
dence, in spite of the trials and difficulties of life, is a 
greater h^ro and a truer patriot than all the Bonapartes 
or Bolivars that ever the world saw ; but historians cannot 
look beyond the outside of things. 

Poets are believed to unfold the deeper meanings of na- 
ture, but to what mere title-pages has the practical read- 
ing of some of the tunedfhl brethren been confined. Milton 
r^arded his wife and daughters as so many servants, and 
itia wondered that they had no affection for h!m ; he and 
Salmasius quarrelled over the divine right of Idtigs, and 
abused each other for entertaining difi^erent opinions, in a 
style unsurpassed by the cream of modem Billingsgate. 
Coleridge selected a partner for himself; who, according 
to his own declaration, understood nothing but pastry; 
and separated ttom her four years after because she could 
not sympathise with his poetical aspirations. Schiller wrote 
to a friend of hte genius, ' If yoti could, within a year hence, 
provide me with a wife, with twelve thousand dollars-— one 
I could live with, and attach myself to— I would then un- 
dertake to write you in five vears' time a Fredericiad (an 
epic on the deeds of Frederic the Great).' His friend could 
not oblige him with the requisite article, and of course the 
Fredericiad remains unwritten. But how would' a similar 
requisition for cariTing on his business look in an English 
chandler? Are not these instances common enough? and 
do not the above-mentioned examples prove that sometimes 
poets also are but lookers on the outside of things ? 

Philosophy itself is apt to become shallow with all the 
width of its range, and some of its sages have shown but 
superficial wisdom. Oonfbcius, whom his countrymen of 
the celestial empire designate characteristically enough 
' the undeceivable mind,' to whose understanding temples 
have been built and josh-sticks burned without number, 
turned his back on the Empress Nan-See, lest he should 
see her fhce, when the sage was exactly seventy-five, and 
decided against the propriety of drawing his own sister-in- 
law out of the water, when she was in danger of drowning. 
Certain of the Persian magi never out their nails, and Apol- 
lonius insisted on wearing white garments, and never be- 
ing seen at any manual labour, as the diief distinctions of 
a philosopher. Voltaire and Frederick the Great filled 
Emrope with a quarrel concerning their respective merits. 
The historian of Rome's decline and fiUl exhibited a critical 
depreciation of all womankind, ever after a certain French 
damoiselle, to whom he paid hjs addresses in the kneeling 
fashion of the age, rang for her footman to lift up Gibbon, 
the philosophers rotundity of person having effectual- 
ly prevented his rising. Some scores of similar sages 
debated for ten days what should be the name of an 
assembly, by which they intended to regenerate France, in 
the days of the first Revolution. These are but scattered 
instances taken, as it were, by chance from different climes 
and ages ; but how manv hollow theories, what an amount 
of noisy disputation and frivolous distinctions, how much 
of the contempt for all that is called vulgar and common- 
place, and what filling of wordy volumes have their origin 
in the learned vanity and small knowledge that see only 
the outside of things ! 
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In the details of common life and the i>raotioe of erery- 
daj people the habit of ontdde -viewing is no less preya- 
lent Its effects are !q>parent in private society and pub- 
lic demonstrations, moulding indiyidoal conduct, and 
swaying the opinions of the multitude. Ereiywbere the 
useftil and the enduring are undervalued, compared with the 
showy and unsubstantial, and only that wluch glitters is 
prized, in spite of the proverbial &ct that it is not all gold. 
Hence^ tibe most requisite employments are generally the 
least respected. The artisan and the agricultural labourer 
hsawe be^ voted low for ages, though thdr pursuits are 
absolutely indispensable to sodety; and an American 
writer has justly called them the conscripts of the world. 
Bemardin St Piwre, a somewhat sentimental philosopher 
of France in the last century, remarks, that the heroes 
whom mankind delight to honour are the individuals who 
have rendered themselves most terrible to their species, 
but everywhere man despises the hand which prepares the 
garment that covers him, or cultivates for him the fertile 
bosom of the earth. Doubtless the multitude of those uso- 
tal workers may be assigned as acause of this general de- 
predation — things are esteemed in proportion to their rarity 
rather than their utility. The diamond, which serves only 
to out glass or sparkle in a ring, has the current worth of 
a thousand tons of the limestone by which our dties are ce- 
mented, and the most important of our chemical operations 
carried on. But this value is conventional and not real ; 
the wisdom of the Great Dedgner has appointed that what 
is most necessary to lifo should be generally most abun- 
dant Yet oertain extraordinary circumstances occadomUly 
occur, which not only exhibit the beneflcence of that ar- 
rangement, but discover to misjudging mortals tiie balance 
of intrindo worth. A pound of gold will in ordinary times 
purchase a large quantity of com, but in tiie dty of Milan, 
wh^ it was bedeged by tiie Emperor Conrad HL of 
Germany, a pound of gold was at last offered in vain for 
an equal weight of biscuit The Arabs have a sad story 
regarding a flunished traveller, who found a bag in the de- 
86rt» which he opened with joy, supposing it to oo&tain 
dates; butitwasfiUedwithTivki8hseqmns,andthemaa 
expressed his disappointment by exclaiming, * Alas ! it is 
only gold !' How often might the gains of a l<mg life's 
tdl and striving be expressed in similar fkshion I The 
Grecian history tells us of an Athenian king who offered 
his crown to any man in all his army who would refrain from 
drinking At a fountain to which their Spartan enemies had 
long barred the passage^ but no soldier would accept it on 
the terms. It were unfortunate for the world if peasants 
and mechanics were as few in number as poets and philo- 
sophers, alarming as the increase of these is sud to be 
in our times. When the Antelope packet was wrecked 
on the coast of one of the Pelew Islands, in 1788, though 
the natives recdved Captain Wilson and the crew, who 
escaped, with the greatest respect and friendship, tiie most 
distmgoished men in their opinion were the carpenter and 
sailmaker, the one having saved a box of tools, and the 
other some canvass and coarse needles. Thus ordinary 
abilities and applianoes rise in estimation when soardty 
makes then* value apparent Fortunately such occup- 
rences are rare, at IcMt among dvUised nations; the or- 
der of sodety necessarily asdgns difliBrent degrees of rank 
to both persons and things, which are genendly recognis- 
ed, thou^ not unalterable, as drcumstances every day il- 
lustrate. The peasant^ in the cultivation of his natural 
capabilities and the fUfihnent of the duties of his staticm, 
is a no less respectable man than the peer. Gold and sil- 
ver are for coin, plate, and je?rels; iron forms the spade, 
the ploughshare^ and the steam-engine; but let us never 
forget tbit the one is of intrinsic, loid tiie other of merely 
conventional utility. 

The general propendty to outdde viewing is observable 
in eveiy department of life. Shakspeare says that < all the 
world's a stage, and all the men and women merely 
players,' and to carry out the simile it may be remarked, 
that the comfort and advantages of the theatre are fre- 
quentiy sacrificed to the desire of stage effect ; hence shop- 
keepers aspire to tigers, and tradesmen sig^ after livevy — 



hence boarding-school time is expended on superfidal ac- 
complishments, and literary education in the proportion of 
two to one — ^h«nce social evenings turn to affairs of expense 
and ennui, and an * at home' b^mes a scene of exhi^tion 
rather than amusement On this account Mrs Draper <fis- 
turbs the peace of her husband's evenings and the comfort 
of her children's lives for a drawing-room like Lady Dash- 
ley's, while Mr Tinde/s relations, and peradventore the 
good man himself draw invidious comparisons between 
his gentle, homdy partner, who never frt>wned on him, and 
Mrs Shiner, over the way, who leads the ton of the street, 
on a similar income, gets the cheapest governesses, and is 
w hisp ered to be a bit of a shrew. 

When Columbus and his Spanish crew first landed on 
the coast of La Plata, they found the natives willing to bar- 
ter ingots of gold and diver for small looking-gla^es and 
strings of b«MU, and when any of them made good tlie ex- 
change — ^which we suspect was not a difficult matter — he 
generally ran off with his purchase, in fear that tfae 
Spaniard might repent his bargain. The savages of Ia 
Plata have thdr representatives yet in our social system ; 
the beads and looking-glasses <^ life are prized above its 
predous metals. Enter a household, and see which is the 
child brought forward aftw dinner, and talked of in all 
companies 1 Is it the most generous spirit or amiable cha- 
racter of tiie nursery? No; it is Louisa, who is » bom 
beauty, or Hany, who says such amusing things at four. 
Wit and beauty are handsome things in their way, but 
compared w\^ sound sense and mond worth are they not 
the small dust of the balance ? Yet in the grown-up world 
the same ideas are at work, and how mu<£ of its admira- 
tion, its friend^p, and even its love, is inspired by dis- 
tinctions as small and casual as those of the nursery ! 

The Parsees have a tradition concerning Janschmid, an 
andent king of Persia, odd)rated ov^ the East for his 
wisdom and warlike exploits. They say tiiat his dght 
grew dim in the midst of his rdgn, ax^l he prayed three 
days, with his foce to the rising sun, that Myt£ra would 
please to restore it; but at the dawn of the fourth day, a 
genie stood bdiind him where he kndt alone, and bade him 
turn to recdve a wand, whidi had power to showtke real 
vidua of anything it touched by spontaneoudy lengthening, 
in the manner of the old Persian balance, adding, that if 
he chose to fiing it away at the end of seven years, his 
power of vision would be perfectly restored. Jansehmid 
took the wand and the genie departed, but the king oanied 
his marvdlous present throu^ d^, and court, and haren, 
and the tradition adds, with Ori^ital aouteness, all the 
sages of his kingdom, the greater part of the officers, and 
some of his wives changed places in consequence. It also 
informs us that oertain of the judges were banished, and 
many criminals escaped the bow-string; the soldiers were 
i^^pointed to tiU the fields in which they had expeoted to 
fight, all quarrds were speedily arranged, and justice was 
done in Persia for the apace of seven years; at the end of 
which time Jansohmid's only son and hdr, Sapor, returned 
fh>m his steles among the ma^ of Armenia, and his Ihtfaer 
thought proper to apply the test to him, but finding tiiat 
the wand indicated very littie worth, and remembering 
that Sapor was the only hope of his fomily, the king was 
seized with a sudden desire to see like the rest of his sub- 
jects, and flung the genie's {^ into the river Tigris, where- 
upon his dght returned, as it was in the days of hisyou^ 
The Parsees say they cannot tell if ever any other monarah 
of the east or west re^dned that wondrous wand, but one 
cannot help regretting, that it had only a traiititional exist- 
ence, since the exercise of it would have spared the woi^ 
the thousand errors and mistakes that have arisen fifom 
looking only on the outdde of things. 



TOUSSAINT L'OUVEETURB. 

ToussADTT L'OiTvsBTUBB was a negro and a slave, a yia- 
lanthropist, a man of genius, and the republican diief oC i 
powerftil people. To be a negro is, in the savage ide ** 
of some men, to be an inferior animal ; slavery is a ) 
mate punishment for the possesdon of a dark skhi; andi 
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hood, independent genius, and intrinaio dignity, are denied 
to the negro character as incompatibilities. He who would 
dare to make a chattel of a human brother would not hesi- 
tate to arm himself with the falsest of pretexts for so doing; 
the only answer, therefore, that can be giyen to the «a; 
p€urU asserdons of those who Talne gold more than human 
integrity, is to sketch the lives of such men as Toussaint 
One such negro is a sufficient evidence of the ability of the 
whole race. It matters not to say that there are few like 
L'Ouverture, and that perhaps the whole ftiture history of 
the Ethiopian race wUl not Aimish a parallel to him. 
Such prophetic enunciations proye nothing: they require 
all time to prove that ^ey are based upon truth, while the 
great fkct that he existed can never be negated. There 
has been no lack of negro ability, however, and instances 
of their gratitude for trivial kin^iesses, and of their bene- 
Yolenoe and devotion to those they loved in the hour of 
danger, could be multiplied to a great extent Alexandre 
Dumas, the celebrated French novelist and dramatist, is 
the grandson of a negro. They had PhyUas Whately and 
Rose^ their poetess and poet ; and Frederick Douglass, who 
tiU very lately was in bondage is one of the most power- 
ful orators of our own di^. 

The revolution of St Domingo, in 1791, if it did not de- 
velope the greatest and noblest qualities of humanity, 
showed that, in so for as it gave scope for action, the negro 
was in no respect inferior to bis white oppressor. It led 
heroism, legislative wisdom* enlightened benevolence, and 
indomitable energy from the depUis of soul-degradinj^ 
man-destroying slavery ; and it showed to the world, that 
even in. the wofst aad miost unfavourable cironmstanctes of 
perpetual servitude the highest attributes of manhood were 
still existent Jean Francis, Christophe, Petion Beassou, 
Dessalines, and Rigaud, came forth from the lowest state 
of helotism to lead their oppressed brethren in war, and 
to govern them in peace. In the capacity of warriors they 
braved the Airy of Bonaparte, and defied the attempts of 
Britain to subjugate a portion <^ the emancipated island; 
in the state of legislators, they exemplified a wisdom and 
enlightenment that might have put to shame the savanU of 
Paris. There are few pandlels in modem history to the 
voluptuousness and tyranny practised by the French in St 
Domingo previous to 1791. In Ci^ Fnn^is, the capital 
of the island, the dissipation and intemperate cruelty of the 
whites were especially inordinate and disgusting. All the 
luxuries that their own wants could desire and that the 
labour of the negro and the climate could produce, or wealth 
procure, they revelled in to excess. Over-indulgence pro- 
duced its peqMtual accompaniment— intemperate tyranny ; 
and the poor slave, who toiled for aUl was doomed, in ad- 
dition to his thankless labour, to suffer the effects of that 
cruelty which was engendered by the ease and indulgence 
which were purchased at the expense of his liberty and 
even manhood. Tom firom home, country, friends, and re- 
latives, and deemed to a serritude the most fhiitftil wages 
of which was stripes, is it to be wondered at that ^e warm- 
temperamented, iB^)ul8lve, untutored African should pant 
for emancipation, and even vengeance ? Is it to be wonder- 
ed at if he who was forced to witness his wife and ohildreii 
torn and hicerated with thongs, should nurse the direst 
hatred towards the purso-prouid, siq>erailious deq>ot who 
scourged themt Is it to be written down as the result of 
natunl cruelty in the negro to pay back to the white a tithe 
of the illswhich he had endured? And is the white man to 
stand before the bar of the world^s opinion as a spotless, 
blameless man? < Vengeance Is mine, saith the Lord,^ and he 
is a bold and presuDq>tuous man who would dare to assume 
to himself the prerogative of Jehovah, oven in retaliation 
fbr slavery ; but whoi we view the Haytian insurrootion 
as a natural reaction to the cruelty which preoeded it, and 
not as the violation ot Christian principle^ we are oon- 
strained to ptaest the Haytian with all oar human sym- 
pathies. ^ 

iX|^i>^roes of St Domingo were goaded to the very 
Hf^t revolution, and were watching their French mas- 
^witb sullen looks, when the National Assembly of 



bom and continue firee and equal as to their rights,' which 
declaration soon became known throughout 1^ colonies, 
producing hopes which it was more than dangerous to dis- 
appoint It was subsequently declared bv tms partial as- 
sembly, that the broad principle involved m the above pro- 
position was never intended to extend to the colonies. But 
the fiat had gone abroad, the negroes had adopted the fact 
as an universal truth, and the National Assembly might 
modify and explain it away as thev pleased, the St Do- 
mingians ref^ised to see it in any other than in its brood 
and legitimate sense. The free pe<^le of colour in France 
hailed it as a prelude to the destruction of that prejudice 
which had stigmatised them as with the searing brand of 
Cun, and they fbnped -themselves, together with many 
philanthropic whites sm Paris, into an association called 
^L'Ami des Noirs,' whose ostensible purpose it was to 
abolish the slave trade. NThe ramifications of this associa- 
tion soon spread to the colonies, and the mulattoes, both 
at Paris and in the provinces, claimed, in their united ca- 
pacity, the privileges and rights of whites. These were re- 
fused until about a year after the revolt, when coward con- 
cession, always tardy to perform an act of justice, enacted 
* that the people of colour, resident in the French colonies, 
and bom of f^ parents, be entiUed to» as of right, and be 
allowed the eiyoyment of all the privileges of French citizens, 
and, among others, those oi having votes in the choice oi 
representatives, and of being eligible to seats both in the 
parochial and colonial assemblies.' This concession, which 
was firamed for the purpose of dividing the Haytians, like 
the acts of the British parliament anent the united colonies 
between 1775 and 1783, completely fiuled in producing any 
of the anticipated effects, the only result being the explo- 
sbn of the whole slave population, which had hitherto lain 
in a volcano-like slumber. 

On the 28d August, 1791> just before daybreak, the 
alarm sped like wildfire through Cape Fra^^ois, that the 
^ves in all the neighbouring plantations had revolted, 
and that tiiey were massacring their masters. The out- 
break had begun in a plantation only about nine miles from 
the city, and was spreading rapidly over the country. The 
long pent-up vengeance of the whipped and down-trodden 
slave had at last burst forth, and fear and consternation 
overspread the fiMses of many in Cape Francis, as they re- 
flected upon the consequences of the insurrection, and asked 
themselves what they might expect as the firuits of their 
previous conduct to the now self«mancipated slaves. 
There was no time for speculation, however. The revolt- 
ed negroes were close at hand, and as women and children 
ran screaming from door to door, and men hurried to 
strengthen the imperfiMt defianoes of the city, the conster- 
natiott and oonfhsion were appalling. The citizens armed 
themselves, and the General Assembly invested M. Blan- 
chelande, ih^ governor, with the entire command of the 
national guard. The women and children, together with the 
nii^rity of the coloured people in Cape Fran9ois, were 
sent on board the ships in the harbour under a strong 
guard. But the tide of revolution was not to be stemmed. 
The negroes received accessions to their ranks every 
day, and gave stability to their organisation by victory, 
while mu^al cruelties continued to fiuiher alienate and 
to exasperate the whites and blacks toward each other. 
The latter, remembering too vividly the blows and in- 
dignities they had home, were not very scrupulous in their 
treatment of the vanquished, while the French, instead of 
relinquishing, improved upon their old methods of cruelty 
and torture. They practised the ahnoet unheard-of atro- 
ci^ of nailing the epaulettes of captive black ofiicers to 
their shoulders; and when they had gloated over this in- 
human speeies of vengeance, they finished the demoniacal 
tragedy by naUing the caps of the unfortunate men to their 
heads. Privates were not deemed worthy of this mode of 
death, but perverted ingenuity bad devised sufficient means 
of destroying them, witiiout interfering with this exclusive 
mode of mu»ler. They were coomionly broiled over slow 
fires, or consumed by degrees, commencing at the feet and 
ascending to the vital parts. Whole shiploads were taken 
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be sowed up m one sack and consigned to the deep. In 
this dreadfol struggle human blood was poured forth in 
torrents. It was estimated, that two months after the com- 
mencement of hostilities upwards of two thousand white per- 
sons had been massacred^ and that about one hundred and 
eighty sugar plantations, and about nine hundred cofifee, 
cotton, and indigo estates were destroyed, and twelve hun- 
dred fiumilies reduced from extreme opulence to such a 
state of wretched penury as to wholly depend upon public 
and private charity fbr their food and raiment Of the in- 
surgents, it was computed that about ten thousand had 
perished by the swoixl and flEimine, and that several hun* 
dreds had been destroyed by the hands of the executioner. 

A revolt commencing wiUi such hostile and powerfully 
antagonistic feelings on both sides, had none of the ele- 
ments of speedy extinction in it The blacks were neither 
vanquished nor discouraged by the losses they sustained, 
while their victories, however unimportant otherwise, were 
always the prelude to greater and more daring operations. 
They wrung 4rom the french commissioners sent to treat 
with them anuncondi^onal emancipation of all the negroes 
in the colony, and, under the guidance of Jean Franc^ois 
and Beassou, soon took possession of the capital of the 
island. For two davs the negroes plied the work of 
butchery; whatever nre and sword could do to destroy 
this once-flourishing city was done, and when the officers 
once more resumed authority over their infViriated men, 
all who had been known to ^erdse cruelty to their slaves, 
or who possessed any amount of transferable property, 
had perished, and their homes were masses of smoking 
ruins. 

It was from the confusion and horrors of this deadly 
commotion that Toussaint L' Ouverture came forth. It was 
not as a warrior only, however, tiiat Toussaint became en- 
deared to his countrymen, and worthy of a high place in 
the annals of ikme. It is not as the mere fighter of their 
battles, but as the legislator and philanthropist^ that he is 
to be viewed as the greatest of all the Haytians. The ter- 
rible scourge and hurricane of physical revolution had 
passed over his country before he eame prominently for- 
ward upon the stage of its affairs, but the highest of all 
glories attendant upon that struggle belonged to him : it 
was reserved ibr him to repair the evils which are ever at- 
tendant upon the feet of them who use the sword; it was 
reserved for him to reorganise the fragmentary elements 
which were left, as the constituents of a nation, and to 
manifest the highest of all genius, thaX of oonstruotiveness. 

Toussaint L*Onverture was bom a slave in the year 
1746, on the estate of Count Noe, about nine miles from 
Cape Francis, and situated in the western province of St 
Domingo. TMs estate was the nucleus of tiie revolution, 
the heart from which issued the life-blood of the revolt, 
and tiie site of a camp whenoe he who had been bom on 
it a chattel issued mandates as powerAil as those of any 
monarch. In his earliest years Toussaint was remarkable 
for that benevolence which regulated all his later actions, 
and which so materially affected his subsequent life. The 
natural pati^oe and endurance of the negro seemed to have 
been exaggerated in him, for it was almost impossible 
either to provoke or disturb the placidity of his finely- 
regulated temper. When the revolution broke out in 
1701, Toussaint L'Ouverture, although a slave, was in a 
situation of comparative ease and comfort There had 
been few vicissitudes in his life, for he was bound to the 
place of his birth by the helot*s chain. He had received 
an education which fitted him for the duties of steward 
upon the estate of Noe ; and so marked were his abilities, 
and so gentle and benevolent his disporition and actions, 
tiiat he became peculiarly endeared to his brother slaves 
for many miles around the residence of his master. When 
the first steps were taken, therefore, in the bloody trial of 
Haytian bondage, the co-operation of Toussaint was looked 
upon as an event of the first moment, and he was eagerly 
solicited to join in the war of emancipation. His nature 
was so averse to bloodshed, however, and his fears for the 
consequences of rebellion to the insurgents so great, that it 
was with the utmost difficulty that he could be brought to 



consent to engage in it His first actions during this ter- 
rible war of races were all of a conservative character. He 
exerted himself to the utmost to fiicilitate the flight of all 
the whites whom he considered worthy to escape the im- 
molation to which the more heartless majority of tkear 
brethren were doomed. His patron, M. Bayou, who was 
resident upon the estate of Noe, became the chief objeet of 
his care, and when the negroes were about to sack his 
mansion and ravage the plantation, Toussaint found meaos 
to convey him to a ship, and to procure for him and his 
fiunily a passage to America; at the same time he was 
able to embark a considerable quantity of sugar for their 
immediate maintenance. M. Bayou had treated the aktve 
Toussaint L'Ouverture with kindness, and the gratitude of 
Toussaint L'Ouverture, the freeman and president of a 
powerful republic only ceased with his eventful liffe. The 
former settled in Baltimore, and the generous negro availed 
himself of every opportuni^ to secure for M. Bayou a oomr 
petency for life. This his elevation to his more than i^gal 
position enabled him to do most effectually; and while 
by such actions he gratified the impulses of his own noble 
heart, he bound the hearts of others indissolubly to him. 
It was only when the destraction of Noe left him at perfect 
liberty both in spirit and fact that he entered the vortex 
of the revolution. 

It must not be supposed, however, thatToussfunt L*Ouvei^ 
ture was averse to the assertion of his own and brethren's 
liberty. He had as strong a passion for freedom as ever 
beat in the bosom of man, but at the same Ume he had a 
weight of gratitude upon his heart, and an aversion to 
bloodshed, which effectually disabled him from mingling , 
in tiie wild and sanguinary operations of the war. When | 
he saw, however, the excesave cruelties which were prac^ i 
tised by his people upon the whites, and reflected that by { 
seeming to act with them, even in their fiercest worka of I 
destraction, he might be the means of mitigating their i 
cruelties and preserving Hfe, ho at once threw himself into 
the active business of the war. Once fairly cast upon the , 
waters of public life, his extraordinary taloats soon plftOHi 
him above all his compatriots. His frioids as well as 
enemies were astonished at the extensive grasp of his con- 
ception and the acuteness of his observation. In war he 
was the cool, acute, and undaunted commander; and in 
council the wise, generous, and disinterested senator and 
patriot Whether viewed as the cautious and yet brilliant 
gen^ifc], or as the wise and statesmanlike legislator, this 
slave will stand oomparison with the most educated and 
accomplished of his cotemporaries either in Europe or 
America; while in all the qualities of benevolence and 
justice, and in strict decorum of manners and propriety of 
conduct^ none of equal celebrity can claim to be ranked 
with him save Washingt<m. His inventive grains in war, 
and^his acute suggestions in matters of civil and domestic 
policy, soon brought him into the notice of the patriot 
leaders, who quickly placed him in the rank of aide-de- 
camp, then in that of colonel ; he was next created brigadier- 
general, and lastly commanda>ln-chief and governor-gene- 
ral of the island of St Domingo. These promotions were 
necessarily very rapid, and hu continuanee in each of the 
intermediate capacities named was very short; yet the j 
same modesty, kindness, and integrity which had' charac- 
terised him when a slave were evidenced in all the stages 
and relations of his remarkable elevati<m, winning all 
hearts to him, and gently paving thesway for his asoenaon 
to supreme authority. . 

When invested with the chief power, one of Toussaint's 
first acts was to command attention to the cultivation of 
the soil. He was aware that the very existence of a 
country depends upon agriculture, and that Hajti could - 
never hope to be prosperous so long as this fundamental 
requirement was neglected. The negroes, who had become [ 
accustomed to the novel and to th^ £isoii>ating life of a 
camp, and who associated slaveiy in its worsir forms with 
ejery species of field labour, were so averse 
again in agriculture, that even the wisert of 
listen to no proposals upon this hated subject 
was well acquainted, however, with the negro 
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and instead of alio wing the new planters to hire labourers 
at a certain sum per annum, he enacted that the culti- 
vators of the soil, that is the planters and their labourers, 
should receive one-third paV of the produce of the land 
for their remuneration, while the rest should be applied 
to revenue purposes. This mode of appropriating the 
estates on the island was as equitable as it was politic ; it 
was an agrarian law, bj which all the people in Hayti 
were ben^ted. because it rewarded the husbandman ao- 
eording to his industry and the chances of the season, 
while it secured the taxes from their legitimate source, the 
land, and leA manu&cturing industry free and unshackled 
by the compound burdens of a more complicated and per- 
haps refined system of polisy. This law produced almost 
magical effects ; the negroes at once returned to their la- 
bours under tbo provisions of this law, which had its 
penalties for idleness and crime as well as its encourage- 
ments ; and as their overseers were now of their own race, 
and of kindred sentiments, the island was soon restored to 
its former beauty and fertility, and every day added per- 
ceptibly to its advancement under the mild yet equitable 
sway of Toussaint After the land, he devoted himself to 
the elevation of the people; he encouraged education and 
industry by all the means in his power, and as the French 
had set their slaves at least the one boieficial example of 
refinement of manners, he sedulously applied himself to 
the cultivation of good breeding among his people. No- 
thing tended more to the promotion of his object than his 
own example. On all public occasions he was most 
scrupulous in attending to his own behaviour, and so 
marked was the decorum of his levees that they might 
have vied with the best regulated reunions in Paris. He 
was very particubir with regard to the appearance of the 
officers of his staff, and had them arrayed in magnifi- 
cent costumes ; but in his own dress he was remarkably 
simple, and his food generally consisted of a few cakes, 
bauftnas or batatas, and a glass of water. M. Thiers, in 
bis ' History of the Consulate and Empire,' speaks of Tous- 
saint as a miserable imitator of Napoleon ; he treats his 
military genius with the summary verdict of a true Bon»- 
partist, and designates his simplicity as an affectation of 
the habits of the first consul It would have been well for 
the world while he lived, and for posterity when he died, 
if the ambitious emperor had possessed a tithe of the truth 
and goodness which so conspicuously adorned the negro 
cUet The licentiousness of manners which had chiu^ 
terised the former masters of the island, he was oareftd to 
reform, and he ordered that no lady should appear at court 
with uncovered neck. On one occasion, he threw his 
handkerchief over the bosom of a young girl, observing, in 
a serious tone, that ' modesty should be Sie portion of her 
sex.' His maxim was, ' that women should sdways appeur 
as if they were going to church.' 

Under such enlightened and kindly auspices the most 
perfect order and regularity were restored to the ishmd, 
and in the organisation of different ranks no jarring took 
place. The moral duties were enforced, and the decencies 
of dvilised life carefully practised. The churches were re- 
opened, and public worship was restored. Public enter- 
tainments, consisting principally of comedy and panto- 
mime, were revived; and many of the black performers 
evidenced high histrionic talent. Some attrition was paid 
to painting, and music was all but universally cultivated; 
and in the rebuilding of Cape Fran<;ois considerable arcM- 
tectural taste, if not elegance, was evinced. The members 
of the republic of all shades of colour mingled with each 
other on the best possible footing; and without seeming to 
recognise any of we causes which had produced so great 
a foeling of separation or opposition in former times. 

While the island of Hayti was thus internally developing 
the vast capacity of the country and people, ambition and 
tyranny were preparing another ordeal through which the 
poor Haytians were to pass. In the meantime Toussaint 
had devoted himself to the increase and discipline of the 
army, and so successfhl had he become that he doubled, 
in the short space of about two years, an army of 40,000, 
h and evidenced such excellent tacticianship and powers of 



commanding that they became renowned for their dexterity 
in using their arms and their promptitude in executing 
difficult manoeuvres. The peace of Amiens was hardly 
definitely concluded ere Bonaparte dispatched his brother- 
in-law, Le Clerc, with several of his roost able officers 
and a powerful army of 25,000 men and a strong fleet, in 
order to re-subjugate the colony and restore the estates 
to their original owners. Jerome Bonaparte, as well as 
Pauline, accompanied Le Clerc in this expedition, which 
the prompt and unscrupulous tyrant anticipated would 
execute summary vengeance on the blacks, and restore to 
France tlie island of St Domingo as easily as he had con- 
quered on several occasions and as rapidly. It was during 
this unhappy contest that Toussaint's military talents 
most conspicuously displayed themselves. Aware of his 
consummate abilities and energy, Bonaparte had instructed 
Le Clerc to effect if possible a division among the Haytians ; 
and no sooner was the French fleet anchored before Cape 
Fran(;ois than the general began to tamper with Christophe, 
the negro commander of that place, but the Haytian in- 
dignantly r^ected his overtures; upon which Le Clerc 
published a most plausibly concocted proclamation, de- 
signed to delude the negroes with an idea that the mission 
of this powerful army was altogether firiendly, and that 
while it declared Toussaint L'Ouverture and Henry Chris- 
tophe outlaws, it assured the people of Hayti that no 
violence would be employed unless their fraternal advances 
were rejected. This manifesto was at once viewed as the 
signal for war, which soon raged with great violence. Le 
Clerc soon observed with great apprehension that the 
negro troops were very powerful and brave, and he em- 
ployed all the means in his power to cause a defection, in 
which he was but too suocessftil. La Plume, Bumesmilo, 
and Maurepas, three negro generals, together with all their 
troops, went over to the French, whidi disgraceful treachery 
constrained Christophe to negotiate a peace with Le Clerc, 
in which transaction he obtained an amnesty for Toussaint, 
Dessalines, himself and all the troops, and a recognition by 
the French of the rank of all the officers. This affair was 
settled without even the knowledge of the governor-general, 
and, as may be anticipated, the consequences were very seri- 
ous. He found himseU'deserted by all his generals except the 
brave but ferocious Dessalines, who scorned every overture 
that was made to him by the French to desert his country's 
cause. Previous to this negotiation of Christophe, however, 
a drcumstanoe had taken place strongly illustrative of the 
integrity and virtue of Toussaint L'Ouverture. He had 
sent his two sons to France in order that they might pro- 
cure that education in Paris which was unattainable in St 
Domingo. On the breaking out of the second Haytian war, 
Bonaparte, with that unfeeling, unscrupulous avidity which 
ever marked his path to the aooomplishment of an object, 
ordered these youths to be seised, in order to make them 
the means of dissociating their fkther firom the Haytian 
cause. They were sent out to their native country along 
with Le Clerc, with instructions that he was to use them 
as best suited the purposes of his relative's ambition; and 
in order that no pains might be spared to render their 
agency effective, a villain named Coisnon, who was their 
tutor, was dispatched with them. No entreaties could in- 
duce Toussaint to forsake his countrymen, and now came 
the ordeal of his affections. From the again smoking 
ruins of Cape Frantjois, Le Clerc dispatched Coisnon with 
his pupils to their fether, with instructions that he was to 
let tnem meet, but on no account to let them remain at 
home unless Toussaint would promise entire acquiescence 
to the wishes of the first consuL Coisnon arrived safely 
with the youths at Ennercy, but the negro chief was absent 
at a distant part of the island, and a courier was imme- 
diately dispatehed to inform him that an envov with impor- 
tant proposals had arrived from France, and he speedily 
returned. The two sons ran to meet their fkther, and he, 
fUll of sweet emotions, <dasped them silently to his bosom. 
Few wretches in human form could have taken advantage 
of such a moment to have made dishonourable proposals; 
but Coisnon had been chosen for his fitness for this dis- 
gusting office, and he did not disappoint the mean estimate 
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thathadbeenmadeof his spirit When ihe first burst of 
parental feeling was over, Toussaint stretched oat his 
arms to him whom he regarded as the preceptor of his 
children, when the Tile emissary drew back, and, instead 
of meeting the goYemor-g^eral's advances, presented a 
letter fh>m Bonaparte, advising him to desert his country's 
cause. His sons tried in their artlessness to indnce their 
&ther's con^liance with Napoleon's wish, and their mothei^s 
tears and entreaties were added to their prayers ; but the 
high-sonled patriot wiAstood it all. * Taie back my chil- 
dren,' he said, * if it must be so. I will be fkithAil to my 
brethren and my God.' finding the integrity of Tonssamt 
invulnerable, Le Glero meditated and executed one of the 
basest acts of treachery on record. The treaty of Chris- 
tophe and the French general permitted the Havtian chief 
to retire to an^ of his estates he chose, and he accord- 
ingly removed to L'Ouverture, mtuated at Oonaires, on the 
western coast of the island. Here, in violation of treaty, 
he was taken prisoner on a night in May, 1802, when iJl 
the inmates of his house were asleep. Brunei, a briga- 
dier-general, and Ferrari entered Toussaint's chamber 
with a file of grenadiers, and demanded his instant and 
quiet surrender. Resistance was vain; two negro chie& 
who had heroically attempted a rescue were seized and 
shot; and about a hundred of the governor's friends were 
sent on boar4 the fleet, where they were probably drowned : 
while he and his fiunily were hurried on bofud a ship, and 
sent off to France before any lime was given to apprise 
the Haytlans of his capture. During the vpyage Toussaint 
was closely guarded, and was reftised all intercourse witii 
his family. On the ship's arrival at Brest, one sorrowflil 
meeting was allowed upon the decl^ and then he was 
hurried away for ever from all he loved, guarded by 
cavalry in a close vehicle, and immured in the castle of 
Joux, in Normandy. His wife and children remained at 
Brest about two months; they were then removed to 
Bayonne, from which place they disappeared, and were 
never more seen or heud of. From tne castle of Joux, 
Tousscunt, as the winter drew near, was removed to the 
castle of Besanqon, and the same treatment which he had 
received at Joux was even more rigorously dealt to him 
here. Not content with his close confinement, they placed 
him, a native of a sunny warm dime, in a cold damp dun- 
geon, whose gloomy walls were always dripping, and 
whose floor was often flooded with water. He lingered 
through the winter in this living tomb, and then died — 
another, victim to swell the list of cold-blooded murders 
which disgrace the name of the most ambitious and un- 
scrupulous conqueror and &mous soldier of modem history. 



THE SCOTTISH LANGUAGE. 
It is impossible to be blind to the fkct, that the Scot- 
tish language — ^the true Lovotcmd Scottish language — ^is 
rapidly passing into desuetude and oblivion. There is 
little cause here, after all, for regret At best the tongue 
of the people of Scotland was never much more than a 
dialect — a provincial fbrm of the Saxon or Anglo-Saxon, 
in partial combination with certain other modes of speech. 
Tins may be a hard pill fbr Caledonian pride to swallow, 
but the truth is still the truth, however it may chance to 
be relished. The vernacular of the norih of Britain has 
been fbr the last two centuries in a state of transition, un- 
stable and unformed, vet always progressing towards a 
fixed state. In the days of Dunbar and lindsay, our 
northern poets wrote nearly as pure Anglo-Saxon as did 
Chaucer and his immediate successons in English litera- 
ture. Circumstances, for which it might be d^cult fhlly 
to account^ gave a peculiar and local or national caste 
subsequently to the speech of the Scottish people, which, 
so long as the intercourse betwixt them and their southern 
neighbours continued to be limited and imperfect^ had 
scope to flourish and assume a sort of definite and inde- 
pendent shape. It was during this period that Ramsay 
and Bums lived and composed their imperishable works. 
These works were, and are, and ever must be largely ap- 
preciated by the world, but— shall we venture to say it? — 



the dialect in which they are written win hereafter be fomid 
to be a misfortune, and a serkms one. Asyetweof Sootlaid 
have the powei^ of fhlly understanding and estimating tbeet 
our national bards, but that power is so fiu* paasiiig away. 
The members of the newly-bom generation, who are to 
fill our places, can never appreciate Bums so thomughij 
as we do. How should it ti otherwise? Our objeet in 
sending ,the young to schools is to teach them the purest 
English, at once in talking, in reading, a^id in writing. 
We check them if they utter a broad Scottish word in oar 

CKnce, as if they had committed a thult, and had at least 
guilty of a vulgarism. It is impossible Ibr them, 
therefore, to retain that fine anpredation of the i^th and 
point of the Scottish idiom which their predeceseors pos- 
sessed. As already observed, there is scarcely room here, i 
on the whole, for serious regret Strong as our liking j 
may be fbr the language in which Bums composed his J 
poems, he himself must have felt that he even then wrote I 
in what was comparatively a dead tongue. Witneas ha 
letters. These were, without exception, flramed by hira 
in the purest £ngli£ji which he had at oommand; and 
this arose, beyond question, fh>m the consdooaness tiiat 
the Scottish dialect had already ceased to be tiie kagnaee 
of people in civilised Briti^ life. We may have a lurking 
fiseling of sorrow in making this acknowledgement ; but it 
is needless to straggle with the current of changes and 
events. Th(»e who write now and may write hencefortii 
in our old tongue must be content to be looked on ma per- 
sons writing exerdses in a language passed away. If tkis 
is not ahready the case, it will soon be 80. Inthenstonl 
course of things, the whole of the British islands most ere ; 
long use one tongue, and the more So ttom the Tast in- ; 
crease of fsu^ties for intemal communication which the» 
latter days have witnessed. 

We have heard people regret deeply that such a man as 
Georse Buchanan wrote all his gt«at works — his poetry 
and his History of Scotland for example— in the Latin 
tongue. In the opinion of such judges, his oompodtioos 
have hence been lost in a measure to his country. Never 
was there a more erroneous idea adopted. In the days d 
Buchanan the Roman language was the only one in which 
works could be composed for posterity, in our aortheni 
section, at all evento, of Great Britain. The Scottish 
tongue was at that time lodng its pure Anglo-Saxon dis- 
racter, and degenerating into a mere dialect, mnd oce 
much more deformed and barbarous. luckily this asser- 
tion can be easily put to the proof; since we have at lea^t 
one pretty lengthened piece by Buchanan, written in hk 
native ana national form of speech. This piece is entitled 
• Cfaamaeleon,' or a satire * written by Mr George Buch- 
anan against the Laird of lidingtone.' This laird was the 
fiunons statesman and minister. Secretary Maitland, ta 
ancestor of the present Lauderdale fiimily. Let the reader 
mark the opttmig sentences of this satire, and eonside 
whether it would have been well for Buchanan to have 
composed all lus works in the dialect here used, in pbce 
of leaving them to us in the Latin language, whence thej 
could at least be rendered into pure &gUsh by tiie diB- 
gence of translators : 

' Thair is a certane kynd of beist callit chamaeleoiL, 
engenderit in sic countreis as the sone hes nuir strenth 
in than in this yle of Brettane, the quhilk, albeit h It 
small of corporance, noghttheless it is of ane strange 
nature, the quhilk makis it to be na less celebrat as-d 
spoken of than sum besitis of greittar quantitie. Hk I 
proprieties is marvalous, for what thing ever it be applicftt ' 
to, It seemis to be of the samyn cullour, and imitatis all 
hewis, except onelie the quhyte and reid; and for this 
cans anciene writtaris commonlie comparis it to ane fiat- 
terare, quhilk imitatis all the haill maneris of quhome be | 
fbnzeis him self to be friend to, except quhyte, quhilk b 
taken to be the symboll and tokin gevin commonlie m 
devise of oullouris to signifie sempilness and loyaltie, ani 
reid agnifying manliness and heroyicall courage.' 

How would our passionate admirers of the prop^ ver- 
nacular tongue of Scotland — those who deem it a grave 
misfortune that Buchanan did not compose therdn ha 
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jtreat and memorable works — how, we may ask, would 
they Hke to encoimter a lengtiiened history, placed bcdbre 
them in stieh a dialect as the preceding? It is plain that 
the tmsettled condition of our northern speech rendered 
Buchanan's adoption of the Lathi a benefit for posterity, 
if not absolutely a matter of necessity. It will be ob- 
Berred by those who look closely at the few sentences 
above qnoted, that eren the most educated Scotsmen of 
that period pursued no fixed rules in respect to ortho* 
grapfy. Hie sound alone seems to have determined the 
spelling, and even then it seems to haye been determined 
only in accordance with the fkacy of the moment For 
example, we find < beist' here in one of the sentences, and 
* besitis,' as the plural, in another part of the yery same 
sentence. Many of the words used by Buchanan in this 
satire might really puzxle a fiur Scottish scholar of modem 
days. 

Sir Walter Scott detected the hnpossibiliiy of attempting 
to revive the proper, fmmod^Ud dialect of past days, in 
tiie noble series of pictures which he gave of these in his 
novels and romances. He dexived the gui^g lesson, as 
he himself tells us, from noting the ftilure of Joseph Strutt, 
the antiquary, in his tale of ' Queenhoo Hall,' lAile puiv 
aoing an opposite course. The dialect and costume of 
ftwrmer times were so rigidly preserved in this work, as 
afanoet wholly to prevent its appreciation by modem read- 
ers. Indeed, it proved to most persons totally unintelli^ble ; 
it ooold not be read without a glossary, or perpetual notes. 
With tiie most admirable tact and Judgment, accordingly. 
Sir Waller, whether he fixed his narrative in the days of 
Cceur de Lion, or merely in the century immediately pre- 
ceding his own— whether he introduced Norman and Saxon 
interlocutors, or the modem peasantry of his own Scot- 
land—always took care to adopt just so much of the dia- 
lect of the time as left the whole readily hitelli^le by the 
existing generation. His works will be read and estimated, 
hi consequence, through all ages. Very different niust 
have been tiie case had the illustrious novelist adhered 
closely in every case to the language of the days of which 
he f^ve portraitures. Think of Queen Mary bdng made 
to speak, in the story of * The Abbot,' the counterpart of 
that language which we have cited from Buchanan I and 
yet he was her cotemporary, and very probabty used a 
purer fbrm of speech than did that ftSr and unfortunate 
princessk Sir Walter, had he laid down to himself those 
strict rules which he fortunately repudiated in actual 
practice, must then have represented Queen Mary as talk- 
ing a language utterly abhorrent to our modem ears. 
For amusement's sake, let us turn to the novel of * The 
Abbot,' and try how a dialogue given in that story would 
look, the real language of the time, written and spoken, 
beiiig adopted by us for the nonce. We select the scene 
where Mary signs the deed of abdication in the castle of 
LocWeven, In fie prince of Lords Lindsay and Ruthven, 
and Sir Robert Melville^ as well as her women and her 
page. We cannot imitate the probable coarseness of speech 
evinced at that interview, but We may give Sir Walter's 
sketch of it in the language unquestionably spoken at the 
Ume, and in the e±act way, in short, in whicn a contem- 
porary and an auditor would have recorded it : — 

• Melvil agane resumit heis plea. 

'Madame,' he sayd, * tyme pressis, and you most noght 
lette theJs boatds, quhilke, I see, thai are evin now pre- 
poiryng, putte ftirth on the lake. Heir are enow of wit- 
nessis — your leddies — and this bolde youthe— mysel', whan 
it can serve your cans effectuilly, for I wald nott hastelie 
stondo committede in this maiUere — hot, evin withouten 
me, heir is evidence enow to shawe that you have yielded 
to the demandes of the Councile thorou^ force and feir, 
bot from na sincere and unconstranit assente. Thair 
boattis are alreadie mannit for thair return — Oh! per- 
mytte your auld servitour to recalle thaym.' 

* Melvil,' sayd the Queue, * thou art ane aunciente cour- 
tier, — whan diddest thou etir knawe a soveraigne prince 
recalle to his presance sobjects quho hadde pairted fira 
hym on sic terms as those on quMlk these envois of the 
Councile lefte us, and quho yit were recallit withouten 



submission or apologie? Lat yt cost me baith lyfe and 
croune, I will not agane commando thum to my presance.' 

< Alace ! madame, thatte emptie form suld nutk a bar- 
rier I Gif I richtlie understonde, you are not unwillinge 
to liste to realle and advantageous counsaile; — bot your 
scrupil is salved — I heir tbaim retumynge to aske your 
fynal resolution. Oh \ tak the advyse of the nobill Sey- 
toune, and you mai ance mair commando those quho now 
usurp ane triumphe over you. Bot, hush ! I heir thaim 
in the vestibule.'^ 

As all who recollect the stwy of ' The Abbot* must be 
aware, this scene closes with the signing by Mary of the 
deed of abdication in &vour of her son James. However, 
we have nothing to do with that point at the present time. 
Our object now is, to ask how our readers would be pleased 
with a narrative so closely copying the true Scottish 
dialect of old days, as is done in the preceding specimen? 
Every word there put down is taken from the satire (al- 
ready mentioned) by Buchanan; and, outri as the copy 
may seem, we are sensible of having rather softened than 
exaggerated his antique style of spelling and writing. It 
is indeed somewhat puzzling to copy him, seeing that he 
scruples not, as before hinted, to spell the same word dif- 
ferentiy, again and again, in a few sentences, — ^than which 
no clearer proof could be given of his having been, for the 
time> compelled to write in an utterly unformed language. 
Surely the public gratitude to Scott should be great— in 
as fkr as he adopted, in portraying past times, a style of 
expression suited to the present ones, as well as (so fiir 
as we can see) to those yet to come. 

We come now, or rather we return, to what has been in 
reality the purpose of this whole article. It is painful to 
us to note the struggle which many Scotsmen, of no incon- 
siderable talents, have been making of late years to main- 
tain the art of composing in the Ifuaguage of Ramsay- and 
Bums. Yes, art is the word; for those who engage in 
the pursuit are as distinctly artificial in their taste as was 
George Buchanan in writing in the Latin tongue. The 
very best of our modem writers of the Scottish language 
spe&k good English throughout the whole of their daily 
intercourse hi fife, and it is only when they retire to their 
desks that they set about the manufacture of something 
^ VEcossaia. As if to make up for the forced nature of the 
product, they endeavour to give it the genuine air and 
cast, by reverting to the dialect of a long by-past genera- 
tion, and using phrases and forms of speech which Bums, 
nay, even Ramsay, would have discarded as obsolete in 
their days. All this will not do, or at all events will do 
no good ; and the parties who act as we say are but losing, 
or at least misusmg, their time. Far be it from us to 
aver that the great works which have been already com- 
posed in the vernacular speech of Scotiand — ^that the trea- 
sures of genius therein encased and embalmed — ^are to be 
lost to coming generations. No ; there is little chance of 
such a misfortune occurring. The tongues of Greece and 
Rome are in the main dead^ and yet the illustrious writers 
in both are admired and will be admired for ever. The 
classics of Scotland are even more fiivourably placed for 
retaining their hold on posterity, as having composed their 
works in one dialect of a language likely to live in a cer- 
tain shape enduringly, and that both in the Old and New 
Worlds. Still it is but a dialect, and one which is disap- 
pearing rapidly from among men in the ordinary converse 
and business of life. 

It is for these many reasons that we conceive it^ to be 
hopeless for men of talent at this day to expend toil and 
time on compositions in the Scottish tongue. The whole 
of Great Britain, if we foresee aright, must ere long use 
one form of speech, and that will of course be the English 
in its purest form, as moulded and modified by time. It 
is a noble language, and so rich in applicabiUties as to 
have no superior on the face of the globe. Let us poor 
Scottish folks, accordingly, content ourselves with prizing 
and enjoying oui departed classics, without striving, in 
the face of unsurmountable obstacles, to force new works 
on the world, in a dialect which the world (including our- 
selves) has discontinued habitually to use. 
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THE WEAVER. 

A wearer aat by the side of his loom, 

A-fllnging the shuttle fast; 
And a thread that wonld wear tni the hour of doom, 

Was added at every cast 

His warp had been by the angels spun, 

And his weft was Mght and new. 
Like threads which the morning onbraids from the son. 

All jewell'd over with dew. 

And fresh-lipped, bright-eyed, beantifol flowers 

In the rich soft web were bedded; 
And blithe to the weaver sped onward the honrs— 

Not yet were time's feet leaded I 

Bat something there came slow stealing by. 

And a shade on the fabric fell; 
And I saw that the shuttle less blithely did fly— 

For thonght had a wearisome spell ! 

And a thread that next o'er the warp was lain 

Was of melancholy gray ; 
And anon I marked there a tear-drop's stain, 

Where the flowers had fUlen away. 

But still the weaver kept weaving on, 

Though the &bric all was gray ; 
And the flowers, and the bnds, and tlie leaves were gone, 

And the gold threads canker'd lay. 

And dark— and still darker— and darker grew 

£adi newly woven thread ; 
And some there were of a death-mocking hue — 

And some of a bloody red. 

And things all strange were woven in— 

Sighs, down-crushed hopes, and fears; 
And the web was broken, and poor, and thin, 

And it dripp'd with living tears. 

And the weaver fain would have flung it aside, 

But he knew it wonld be a sin ; 
So In light and in gloom the shuttle he plied, 

A wearing these Ufe-corda in. 

And as he wove, and, weeping, still wove, 

A tempter stole him nigh ; 
And, with glozing words, he to win him strore— ' 

But the weaver tum'd his eye. 

He upward turned his eye to heaven, 

And stOl wore en— on— on t 
Till the last, last cord from his heart was riven, 

And the tissue strange was done. 

Then he threw it about his shoulders bowed. 

And about ids grizzled head ; 
And gathering dose the folds of his shroud, 

Lay him down among the dead. 

And I after saw, in a robe qfHght^ 

The wearer in the dcy ; 
He angels' wings were not more bright, 

And the stars grew pale it nigh. 

And I saw 'mid the folds, all the Iris-hned flowers 

That beneath his touch had i^rung ; 
More beautiftd (kr than these stray ones of ours, 

Which the angels have to us flung. 

And wherevor a tear had fisllen down, ' 

Gleamed out a diamond rare; . 
And Jewels befitting a monarch's crown 

Were the foot-prints left by care. 

And wherever had swept the breath of a sigh 

Was left a rich perflune; 
And with light from the fountain of bliss in the sky. 

Shone the labour of sorrow and gloom. 

And then I prayed, when my last woik is done, 

And the silver life-cord riven. 
Be the stain of sorrow the deepest one 
That I bear with me to heaven I 
-From Alderbrook, by Femny Forester, 



THIRTY DAYS IN THE SAVANNAHS OF CUBA. 

The story we present under tbis title, professes to be an 
abridgement of a work published some years ago by a 
German, who had settled in the United States, and who 
gives it as a narratiye of personal adventures which really 
happened. We have not seen the original work, buj, 
from the prefatory remarks of the Frenchman who has 
condensed it, and from whom we translate, it would seem 
to be too full of German philosophising not to be intole- 
rably dull. All this heavy matter the Frenchman has 
cleverly taken away; and while we have no means of 
testing the truth of the marvellous adventures recorded, 
we have been at some pains to verify the descriptions of 



scenery, which we find remarkably feitbful. As for the 
morality of the story, the two heroes of the tale — an Irish- 
man and a German, left when mere boys by not very 
scrupulous relations to pick up the best morality they 
could find, or that best suited them, among the coramer- 
cial and banking clerics of New Orleans — can hardly be 
expected to exhibit a high tone of virtue. Wbstetfer is 
true to nature, however, suggests its own moral to tiie 
man who views it aright. Here we have an instmctive 
warning against youthful folly, and that heedlessnesi 
which tempts so many of the young of both sexes into ' 
dangerous predicaments, from which they are next tempt- 
ed to escape at the expense of truth. We see how little | 
the corrupt Christianity of Spain has done, notwithstand- 
ing her long possession of the magnificent island of Cabs, 
either for the improvement of its resources or for the 
happiness of those who inhabit it. The life of the slave 
is so very precarious that almost all that class aiay be 
said to be murdered with over-tasking, so that, until 
the rigorous measures used of late for the suppreasioo 
of the African slave-trade have compelled the planten 
to be more careful of the lives of their negroes, inuneose 
importations from Africa were found necessary every year; 
and yet the young German speaks of the free negroes as 
the most miserable in the island ! Then, what a picture 
of the inconceivable inconsistency of human nature we 
have in planters, otherwise ho6|>itable, polite, and kind- 
hearted, yet who can go out with blooidhounds to bunt 
down the poor Maroons, whose only crime it is to flee 
from the murderous oppression of masters who have no 
right to them beyond what they acquired by purchasing 
them from slave-dealers who had no right to sell tbem. 
Who does not long to behold the day when the Spaniards 
of Cuba will see it to be their duty to communicate the 
same freedom and the same privileges to their slaves that 
Britain has given to hers P We fear that the praises be- 
stowed on the hospitality of the settlers in Cuba are, as 
in many similar instances, not altogether deserved. The 
truth is, there is a monotony in the life of a family living 
remote from the agitation of European life, and even 
from Uie comparative bustle and excitement of a West 
Indian town or seaport, which makes the visit of a stranger 
peculiarly welcome ; and thus, while there may be much 
hearty kindness shown him, still there cannot be said to 
be any sacrifice of comfort, but the reverse: he giTes 
pleasure, and naturally receives attention. 

CHAPTER I. 

I don't suppose it possible for any one to be guilty of a 
piece of greater folly or extravagance than what I had to 
answer for between my twentietifi and twenty-first year. 
Then it was that I narrowly escaped being shot by a very 
despotic and little merciful government, and all for t)i« 
sake of playing the truant without any rational motive, 
unless perhaps that I wished to see the world. Starva- 
tion, fatigue, shipwreck, and my leg nearly broken, com- 
pleted my education at last, in a manner I cannot readiiv 
forget. I have had such an opportunity as one rarelj 
meets with of intimate acquaintance with unei^lored and 
truly delicious savannahs, of traversing localities nerer 
risited by voyager or traveller — and in these my adven- 
tures were sufficiently singular. Indeed, the novelty and 
the oddity at once of the countiy and the incidents, are 
my sole motives for relating this strange odysaey in its 
details. 

I have not told the whole truth in saying that youthftil 
curiosity alone led me from home. A pair of very pretty 
eyes had something also to do with it. Donna Seraphits 
del Pulgar (the reader must be content with this feigned 
name) had passed through New Orleans with her father, 
and had called at the bank there, in which my father had 
placed me as a clerk. I had caught a sight, or rather i 
glimpse, of her. I knew that Seraphita's family lived it 
Havannah, and that was all I knew. As for my com- 
panion, O'Neil, he had not the excuse of love and fancy. 
He loved adventure, just as an artist loves the picturesque, 
or the harmony of sweet sounds. He contrived, indeed, 
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to g^ up an excuse for his freak. Being an Irish orphan, 
vith no fortune heyond the ninety dollars be had made 
in a small speculation in cotton, he had heard that a fa- 
mily of his own name occupied and managed a eafetal on 
the banks of the river Gordo at the Hayannah. Those 
O'Neils he made no doubt were his uncles, and in search 
of this wealthy family he would be off, like Japhet in 
search of bis father. It is true that O'Neils, in Ireland, 
are numerous as the sand on the seashore ; but any ap- 
peal to common sense could have no effect on the strong 
vill of a young Irishman, now one-and-twenty, while I 
was twenty. So off we set, one fine day, from New Or- 
leans, our money-box containing one hundred and thirty- 
oae dollars in all ; and with that we proceeded, in a word, 
to the conquest of the world. 

We had a quick and pleasant passage ; but no sooner 
were we in sight of Cuba than a thought c»me across our 
minds, which, had we had the smallest prudence, should 
have occurred before we set off. The magnificent tower 
called the Moro stood prominently out at the horizon 
when I said to CNeil: 'Our passports!' — ^0 ay! our 
passports ! ' said he. — * The Spanish dons are not easily 
dealt with on that head.' — * Ah ! confound both the pass- 
ports and the dons I' — * All well to say so now ; but you, 
who are the older of the two, ought to hare thought of 
that in time.' — *■ We shall see about it,' said CNeil, cross- 
ing bis arms behind his back and affecting a solenm air, 
as be always did when about to adopt some mad resolu- 
tion. — * Shall we go back to New Orleans P ' said I. — * And 
what of my uncle, whom I mus* find out P' was the reply ; 
after which he would answer me only by whistling the 
national air of ' Yankee Doodle,' which seems to have 
been invented for the purpose of being used as a lullaby 
to the seals, while sleeping on the seashore. 

To return without visiting Cuba was out of the ques- 
tion. How often had my fisther, who was a poet, and a 
German to boot (I myself was bom in Stettin), told me 
marvellous things about the picturesque scenery of that 
ravishing island ! Often he vaunted the hospitality of its 
inhabitants and the charms of the country-seats which, 
said he, produce no venomous insects or reptiles, with 
the sole exception of one animal, which I will speak of 
forthwith. He was right: the agouti, the iguano, the 
lizard; cameleons of the most prismatic and brilliant 
colours ; palombs, a kind of turtle-partridge, which al- 
ways rise in pairs and steal preserved fruits; another 
sort of turtle, which is so tame as to perch quietly on the 
shoulders of travellers — such are the harmless tribes, 
graceful as were the Peruvians before the arrival of 
Pizarro, to whom this island would appear originally to 
bave belonged, an island which seems fully to deserve all 
the eulogies that travellers have bestowed upon it. 

The aspect presented by Cuba, when viewed from the 
^ea, is no less cheering than bright. The industrial move- 
nent of the harbour seems less to bespeak the fierce lust 
}f gain and the severe habits of commercial life than the 
latural and unforced activity of men who are merely giv- 
ng free scope to their spontaneous energies. Those 
legroes that are trundling casks sing all the while, those 
Knmtless barks that cleave the pellucid waters, those 
)ags of coffee piled up on the jetty, those bathers on the 
bore or in the sea, that tumult of toil in a port which is 
)eyond all doubt the most noisy in the world, made up 
iltogether such a medley of bustle, sunshine, and gaiety, 
hat the prospect of our sudden departure was far from 
igreeable. Accordingly, in order to escape from the re- 
straint under which we lay, we ventured on two most 
lazardous expedients. They were due to the inventive 
>owert of my Irish comrade. The Irish, originally from 
he south, are never known to scruple at the commission 
>f any bold act of the kind, and to O'Neil I really owe 
be silliest enterprise, and, at the same time, the most 
ortnnate temerity of my life. On entering the harbour 
re wrote to the American consul, begging that he would 
nswer for us. CNeil held the pen. One, two, three 
lays passed, but no reply came. Meanwhile the sky, the 
ea, and Uie sun, all solicited us to leave the ship. * The 



American consul sends us no reply,' exclaimed O'Neil ; 
* he is making fools of us, but I will outwit him, if your 
German phlegm will let you join me in the joke.' — * As 
you please,' said I ; 'but what is it you propose to be 
done ?* O'Neil had already taken a lai^ sheet of paper, 
and was tracing in his best penmanship the following 
words : * Your Excellence, — Two merchants, whom the 
jealousy and oppression of the American consul of the 
United States expose to the hazard of their fortunes and 
the compromising of their security, humbly prostrate 
themselves at the feet of your Grandeur and implore your 
protection. We are unduly and arbitrarily kept by bis 
tyranny on board the ship Seasprite, and it is probable 
that, thanks to his ill-will, an important speculation, the 
object of this voyage, will prove a total loss. We put 
ourselves under the protection of the descendant of a 
Pizarro and a Cortez, and we beg of your Excellency that 
you will be so kind as command us to be brought as soon 
as possible into the presence of your Grandeur.' 

To this epistle we boldly attached our signatures, like 
madmen as we were, and it had the most complete suc- 
cess. Between the aristocratical governors of Cuba and 
the Yankee consuls of the United States there exists a 
sort of permanent hostility, the latter being vehemently 
suspected of having one of those fraternal tendernesses 
for the HaTannah which end in annexations like that of 
Texas. The gobemador-general, who, within his own 
domains, is a more powerful personage than the Emperor 
of China in the mi<kt of his mandarins, sent on board for 
us, received us with the utmost cordiality, listened to all 
the fables O'Neil had to tell about the consul, who, by 
the way, had gone to fiatavano to take a survey of a ma- 
hogany forest, which he had some idea of turning to 
profit ; he gave us a dispensation from finishing our qua- 
rantine, sent us a salvo-condotto (safo-conduct) subscribed 
with his own hand, which was to prove a sort of enchanted 
talisman before which all obstacles were to disappear. 

' There now,' said O'Neil, < this is a good beginning.' 

< But should the consul return,' said I, ' it strikes me 
our affair will become a little complicated. You have 
played him a trick, and he will be sure to have his re- 
venge. Depend upon it, we shall be locked up in that 
huge tower yonder, to teach us how to slander consuls ; 
and who knows when the dons will let us outP' 

* I have formed my plan,' replied O'Neil. And two 
hours after we had hired a kind of cabriolet, called a 
' volante,' rarely seen anywhere but at Havannah and in 
Mexico, together with a negro driver in rose-coloured and 
yellow livery, and a small black horse as fleet as the wind. 
We went to Matanzas to see the country, and mislead 
those who might be sent in pursuit of us. There we dis- 
missed the negro, the volante, and the horse, and held a 
consultation as to the course we should take. The weather 
was charmhig ; all was bright and lovely in the sky over- 
head and the landscape around us. 

< Let us go back,* said O'Neil, * but in an oUique di- 
rection,' pointing, as he spoke, to a wood, or rather to an 
immense portico, composed of vast colonnades, perfectly 
smooth and alike in size and form, placed at nearly re- 
gular distances, and crowned with large, broad, tufted 
leaves, forming, at the height of a hundred fleet from the 
ground, a thick dome, springing from the tops of the 
palm-trees. ' Should the consul be angry, and the go- 
vernor-general think it worth his while to pay any atten- 
tion to us, we shall be sent after in this direction, and be 
supposed to have followed the coast after leaving Matanzas. 
Here we have a charming road, cool and fresh, and full 
of sweet perfumes. Our purse is well filled, the gentry 
are hospitable— all will yet be well with us.' 

What he said of the hospitality of Cuba is quite true. 
If .there be a spot in the wide world where that Tirtue is 
practised according to Gessner's notions, and where the 
idyll of civilised life, forming a medley of luxury and 
comfort, is actually realised, it is in the island of Cuba. 
Most travdlers think it enough to confine their admira- 
tion to the Havannah, and allow themselves to be fasci- 
nated by the bright black eyes and lovely open smile of 
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the Spanish girls, to the exclusion of everything else ; 
but one must, like me, have traversed all the bypaths and 
cross-roads, or rather the vast forests with no roads, and 
the bright sandy shores of this island — one must have met 
with the hearty welcome to be found alike in the smallest 
cabins and in the wealthy cafetals, at a distance from all 
the towns and all the seaports, before he can fully appre- 
ciate the generous delicacy, mingled with natural grace 
and almost heroic sentiments, that characterise their in- 
mates. The Havannese have no cruelty except towards 
the Maroon negroes. They have little liking for the 
Americans of the Union, yet this by no means hinders 
their giving a kind and frank reception to travellers of far 
from polished manners, from New York or Boston. Nor 
is it mere hackneyed civility or trite words of kindness 
that you are overwhelmed with ; you are loaded with pre- 
sents in spite of yourself. This we largely experienced 
during our truant trip. One would say that the gentle- 
ness and simplicity of the Peruvian aborigines had been 
imparted to tbe Spanish population of the island. 

Go into a village, the children flock around you and 
call you tio, uncle. Their eagerness has nothing servile, 
troublesome, or importunate about it. I trust the new 
civilisation may not ere long destroy this charming savour 
of grace and sympathy ! Certain it is that the traveller 
who happens to have quitted the United States, after 
being accustomed to the rude Insolence and impertinent 
liberty of the inhabitants of Kentucky, finds a most sooth- 
ing contrast in the affability of the Havannese. But for 
this cordiality and kindness we never could have effected 
our escape; never should I have lived to commit my 
youthful adventures to writing ; and in all likelihood I 
should have had my captivity in the Moro brought to a 
speedy close by that jail fever which carries off its victims 
so cleverly, and saves the hangman the trouble of putting 
them to death. Passing from country-seat to country- 
seat, and from house to house, never did we meet in that 
foreign island with any but generous and actively kind 
souls, nor was there a single Spaniard disposed to deliver 
us over to the mercy of those whom we had hoaxed. 

Meanwhile we were moving on apace. O'Neil had 
brought some provisions with him, on which we break- 
fasted at the foot of one of those large trees that over- 
shadowed us. We then resumed our march, intending to 
ask an asylum at the first e(tfetal that presented itself. 
At length, having passed through the palm-forest, we 
came at last upon the camino del cmtro, when the moon 
began to rise in the heavens. 

At that time the highways of Cuba were few and bad. 
That running quite throi^h the island was called el 
camino del centra. The greater number of the chief 
towns are placed at intervals along it. From each city 
or small town there strikes off another road, connecting 
it with the seaport especially attached to it, and which in 
no case lies fiu-ther off than from twenty to thirty miles, 
the island being nowhere of great breadth. The Maroon 
negroes, well aware that these second-rate roads were not 
much frequented, and that waggons laden with goods on 
their way to and from the seaports necessarily passed along 
them, were sure to form ambuscades under the brushwood 
and thence to watch for a prize. These wretched outlaws are 
ferocious and cruel beyond description ; fear makes them 
so, for they know that they have no mercy to look for, 
and, lying under the general malediction, they revenge 
themselves as they best may on such travellers as they 
can pounce upon. When they happen to find for them- 
selves an able and intrepid leader, they become still mo're 
ferocious. Of all this we then knew nothing ; and in the 
position in which we stood, our chief object was to avoid 
the grand highway, where we could think of nothing but 
his highness the governor's tenienteSf cUguazils, and capi- 
tanes de partido. Accordingly we made all haste to get 
ourselves into a cross road that presented itself on the 
opposite side from that which he had come. 

Hai-dly had we advanced a few steps along this bypath 
when night, that tropical night whose calm and majestic 
splendour has often been described, and yet never will be 



so in all its loveliness and beauty, threw over the neigb- 
bouring forests that tracery of soft voluptuous light aod 
shade which so intoxicates the soul and senses, when a 
gunshot was heard, and we beheld, rushing out of a rarine 
clothed with thick guava bushes, and which ran down into 
a dark chasm, three negroes, evidently runaway Haroooi, 
who hastened towards us. < Ah !' exclaimed O'Neil, ' here 
is our first piece of business ; ' and as he spoke he levelled 
his carabine, a very good one, bought at Boston, and down 
went one of the three men who were coming to attack us. 
Not the less did the remaining two run towards us, on 
which I fired, but without effect. We expected to hate 
a close fight with them, and accordingly I placed my back 
against a tree, and held out unclasped the bowie-kmfe 
which erery man bred in America knows how to use, 
when the baying of dogs and the tread of horses' feet 
were heard. Four enormous bull-dogs of the breed em- 
ployed in hunting down the blacks, and whose existence 
in the country dates almost as far back as its conquest bj 
the Spaniards, sprang at the Maroons, one of whom, more 
agile than his mate, sought refuge in a tree, while tbe 
other was torn to pieces by those terrible animals. 

•Tayo, Tayo!' cried a man who followed them at a 
distance, and who straightway appeared on horseback in 
the light of the moon. He was an odd-looking fellov. 
He wore yellow slippers, and those yellow slippers were 
armed with spurs, a mandoline on his shoulder, a sword 
at his side, a large cloak, an embroidered waistcoat, a hat 
made of rice-straw, pointed like a steeple, and with a brim 
above four feet in diameter, a brace of pistols stuck in his 
sash, and a long pike : such was his equipment. He was 
a guajero, that is, a farmer-knight, a planter-troubadoor 
of Cuba, a kind of being no less odd than amusing. Call- 
ing on his dogs, he took aim at the negro in the tree, 
killed him with as little pity as he would have shown for 
a bird of prey, pushed aside the dead bodies with his pike, 
and, coming up to us, saluted us as cavelleros, offered us, 
from his lofty seat in the saddle, and with the utmost 
courtesy, supper and beds under the roof of his farmhouse. 
Don Gil Perez de la Mescua, for they are all noble, knev 
a thousand songs, composed them himself, and treated us 
like kings. After hearing our story, three days after our 
arrival, he addressed us as follows : — 

' Cavelleros, I advise you to turn your steps with all pos- 
sible speed to some near seaport, and to siul for Yucatan 
or New Orleans as you may think best. We Spaniards 
don't at all relish being hoaxed, and the gobemsidor will 
soon have you brought to trial if he knew that you got a 
ealvO'Condotto from him by playing off a trick at his ex- 
pense. I will give you every possible information, and 
will take you, if yon like, to Santo Spiritu. It wonld 
grieve me beyond measure were such amiable cavelUroi 
to have too near a view of the Moro prison.' 

The worthy guajero was quite right, and his wife Ma- 
nudita, who, by the way, was very ugly, yet very knowi^g 
in the art of cookery, was of the same opinion. No 
doubt it was very cruel to sail so soon, and without hav- 
ing seen Seraphita ; but both of us plainly saw that we 
no longer had a footing on the free territories of the 
United States, and the Moro sadly frightened us. Feres 
not only drew out for us on paper the precise rouie we 
had to follow in order to reach Santo Spiritu, but loaded as 
with provisions — preserved fruits, excellent rum, roasted 
bananas, and dried meats — nay more, he made us an offer 
of money, before giving the parting * G^ wilh Gody* as the 
Spaniards say at bidding a friend farewell. 

Accordingly, we parted with the honest guajero. Very 
different fortunes awaited us, and thanks to the mystica- 
tive absurdity of O'Neil, our situation, the second day 
after, became more critical than ever. Having closely 
followed the minute directions given us by Perez, and 
passed |m excellent night in the open air without disquiet- 
ing ourselves about the future, we had sat down, towards 
noon, at the foot of a slope carpeted all over with broad- 
leaved flowers of gigantic dimensions, with cups as large 
as urns, when first two horses, then three, ridden by men 
in European dresses, passed about a stone's throw from us 
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on the savannah. The strangers perceived us. One of 
them, who seemed to be the leader of the party, rode to- 
wards us. We rose at his approach, and a conversation 
followed in English, in the coarse of which we learned 
that this was the very person whom of all men we had 
most reason to avoid meeting, being our United States* 
consul. Here he was, to the neglect of his duties, amus- 
iug himself with hunting in these little freauented regions. 
On his wishing to know who we were, O'Neil told him I 
know not what ridiculous stories about his father, whom 
he represented as one of the richest planters in Tennessee ; 
about bis uncle, a member of congress, and his domains 
comprising a copper mine near Lake Michigan. Never 
did Irish imagination run wilder. What gave ns heart 
was to find that this Mr Jedediah Gibson, for sudi was 
the consul's name, had never received our letters, had 
not been at the Havannah for a fortnight, in fine, knew 
nothing at all about us ; and having no intention, Hot- 
withstanding his functions as consul, of returning in less 
than a week, thus long at least there was no chance of 
his doing us any harm. This Mr Jedediah Gibson, who 
attended so little to his duties as consul, was a wealthy 
man, and was interested, as a sleeping partner, in one of 
the chief banking-houses of New Orleans, and as co-pro- 
prietor in a thriving iron-work near Boston. All this we 
knew, and it furnished that knave O'Neil with an oppor- 
tunity of passing off a joke which he thought excdlent, 
but which Mr Jedediah by no means relish^. 

Our fellow-countryman, on learning that we were on 
our wav to Santo Spiritu to visit a relation of O'Neil's, 
for such at least was the story told with his habitual cool- 
ness by my Irish friend, dismounted two of his mulatto 
servants, and, inviting us to take their places, politely 
offered to accompany us as far as that town. Sucn kind- 
ness would have touched the heart of O'Neil, if the heart 
of an Irlando- American had any feeling; but Jedediah 
was disliked by my companion because he was a fervent 
Anabaptist— a sect which he abhorred. This aversion was 
inflamed by Jedediah beginning an interminable sermon 
on the necessity of adult baptism. On this O'Neil, un- 
able to brook a conversation which so annoyed him, spoke 
about banks, trade, plantations, iron-works, rate of inte- 
rest, and then putting on an air of the most unaffected 
innocence, he continued thus : — 

' Apropos on that point, misfortunes are multiplying 
in the States of the Union. The Salem Bank has sus- 
pended its payments ; the house of Trimbeck & Co., in 
New Orleans (being the very one in which our friend Je- 
dediah had his money), is completely ruined, the entire 
town of Copenhagen, on the Missouri, is burned down, and 
a terrible conflagration has destroyed the immense iron- 
works of Simcock & Co. (those of Jedediah) near Boston.' 

During this pleasant narrative the poor consul's face 
grew frightfully pale and red by turns. He convulsively 
twitched his horse's bridle, and stammered out, ' Do you 
say so? Where did you see that? Who told you that?' 

O'Neil gave him the most minute details — quoted news- 
papers — gave names and dates — gave all the particulars 
of the two conflagrations, with the total amount of loss, 
not a word of all which was true. 

' Grentlemen,' said Jedediah, with a faltering voice, * I 
must leave you in all haste for the Havannah, where I 
have urgent business to attend to. Take with you my 
negro, Juliano, who will bring back the horses. I must 
part with you abruptly. Adieu!' And so saying he 
clapped the spurs to bis horse's sides, his escort following, 
thot^h at a distance. 

Juliano, the negro, on the other hand, followed ns. 
Not knowing whether he understood English, I said no- 
thing, but contented myself with returning a stem look 
of reproach to the sneering glances of my companion. 
This mote interchange of sentiment was broken at last by 
a sudden exclamation from O'Neil : * Ah, what have I 
done !' said he.—* What now ?' said I.—' Why,' said he, 
• I have left my belt at the guajero's.' — ' Your belt !* said 
I, with j^tonishment, well knowing he had nothing of the 
kind. He gave me a wink, then turning to Juliano, he 



said, * Two dollars for you if you will go to the house of 
Gil Perez, the goajero yonder, near the Rio Norte, and 
find hie my red leather belt, containing eighty dollars. I 
left it on the table in my room. Tou will find us both 
again at the houSe of Gil Patrick O'Neil, at Santo Spiritu, 
where w« are gc^g.' 

< I know the guajero,' replied the black, ' don't annoy 
yoursdf,' and, wheel ii% round with his horse, he went off 
almost as fast as his master had done. 

No sooner had we ceased to hear the sound of his 
horse's steps, than O'Neil burst into a loud laugh. * There 
you go,' said I, * and, pray, what are you after now P '— 
* Why,' "said he, * let ns embark as quickly as we can at 
Santo Spiritu, where there now lies at anchor, as Jede- 
diah told us, an Americaii brig, which will take us home.' 
— * A fine expedition we have made of it,' said I. — ' Would 
you rather,' said he, * liave your bones lie rotting in the 
MoroP' — 'And Seraphita^' said I. — *And my uncle,' 
said he. * Well, let us get on, and with all haste ; for 
should Jedediah find us again, with the aid of the gober- 
bador, whom we have hoaxed so cleverly, he is quite the 
man to make us feel hfs wrath. Jedediah is proud as a 
Spaniard, and revengefhl as a bigot. What is to become 
of ns P' — * And the horses P' — * Let us leave them at the 
^st pasada; Juliano will find them there st^e and sound/ 



LITERARY HISTORY OP THE BIBLE; AND 

CONTENTS OP THE SACRED VOLUME. 
Eera, the fleribe, who lived about a hundred years before 
Malaohi, is allowed by ^e universal oonseni of antiquity 
to have been the restorer, collector, and publisher of the 
canon of the Old Testament Scriptures. In the reign of 
Josiah, the book of the law wiiilen by Moses was 
found in the Temple by Hilkiah; fh>m which origpnal, 
by order of that pious kkig, oOpies were immediately writ- 
ten out, and seu^ made tor all the other parts of the 
Scriptures; and by these means numerous copies of the 
whole were dispersed among the people, who carried them 
with them, when they were removed firam their own country, 
at the lime of the Babybnish captivity. After their re- 
turn, Esra ooUeoted as many oopies of the sacred writings 
as he oould obtain, and as they had suffered much flrom 
the ignorance and carelessness of transcribers, he out of 
them all prepared a eorreot edition, disposed the several 
books in their proper order, and divided them into three 
parts. First, The Law; second, The Prophets; third. 
The ChetuMm or Hagiognpha, i. «. The Holy Writings. 
Josephus, in reference to this division, says, ' We have only 
twenty-tWo books which we believe to be of Divine autho- 
ritv, of which five are the books of Moses. From the death 
of Moses to the reign of Artaxerxee, the son of Xerxes, King 
of Persia, the Prophets, who succeeded Moses, have written 
in thirteen books. The remaining four books contain 
hymns to God, and moral precepts for the conduct of life.' 
In this division, first. The Law oonsists of 1. Ghmesis ; 2. 
Exodtts; 3. Leviticus; 4. Nnmbers; 5. Duteronomy. Second, 
The writings of the Prophets are 1. Joshua; 2. Judges, 
with Ruth; S.Samuel; 4. Kings; S.Isaiah; 6. Jeremiah, 
with his Lamentations; 7. Ezekiel; 8. Daniel; 9. The 
twelve Minor Prophets; 10. Job.; 11. Ezra; 12. Nehc- 
miah; 18. Esther. Third, Hie Hagiographa consists 
of 1. The Psahns; 2. The Proverbs; 3. Ecclesiastes ; 4. 
The Song of Solomon. This division was made in order 
that the number of the saored books might correspond 
With the number of letters in tiie Hebrew alphabet At 
present the Jews reokon twenty-fbor books in their sacred 
canon. The five books of the law, in the original, are 
divided into fifty-four sections. It is supposed by many of 
the Jews that this division was appointed by Moses, but it 
is much more probable that it originated with Ezra. One 
of these sections was read in the ancient Jewish Syna- 
gogues every Sabbath day. The number was fifty-four; 
bemuse in thdr intercalated years, a month bdng then 
added, there were fifty-four Sabbaths. In other years, the 
number was reduced to fifly-two, by twice joining together 
two short sections. TUl the time of the persecution of 
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Andochus Epiphanes* the law only was publicly read ; but 
the reading of it being then prohibited, they substituted 
fifty-four sections out of the prophets, the reading of which 
was ever afterwards continued ; so that when the reading 
of the law waa restored by the Maccabees, the section 
which was read every Sabbath ou^ of the law served for 
the first lesson, and the section out of the prophets for the 
second. The sections were divided into verses called Pe- 
suldm. It is most probable that this division was invented 
by £xra for the convenience of the Targumists or Chaldee 
interpreters; for, after the return of Uie Jews from the 
Babylonish captivity, the Chaldee language being used by 
them instead of the Hebrew, it was customary to read the 
law first in the original Hebrew, and then interpret it to 
the people in the Chaldee language. The wora targum 
signifies the translation of a book from one language into 
another. The principal targumsare those of (^elos on 
the law, and Jonathan on the prophets. 

The division of the Scriptures into chapters, with the 
exception of the Psalms, winch were always so divided, is 
of comparatively recent date. It is attributed by some to 
Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the reigns 
of. John and Henry III. ; but it is much more probable 
that this division was invented by Cardinal Hugo de S. 
Caro, or, according to his French name, Hugues de St 
Cher, who lived in the thirteenth century. He was bom 
at Vienne, in Dauphiny, and studied at Paris, where he 
became a Dominican friar in 1225; he was afterwards 
made cardinal, and died in 1268. Under his direction, 
the first Concordance of the Sacred Soriptores was com- 
piled ; he is said to have employed five hundred monks to 
assist him in his very useful and laborious undertaking; 
his Concordance was a Latin one. The first JSngUsh Con- 
cordance was by Marbeek, and was dedicated to the pious 
King Edward VI., in 1660, but it referred only to chap- 
teru not to verws. The subdivision of the chapters into 
verses derived its origin from a celebrated Jewish Rabbi, 
named Mordeoai Nathan, about the year 1445. This 
rabbi, in imitation of Hugo de S. Caro, drew up a con- 
cordance to the Hebrew Bible for the use of the Jews. He 
followed Hugo in the division of the books into chapters, 
and invented the subdivision of the chapters into verses. 
This method being fijund so convenient^ has been ever 
since followed ; and thus, as the Jews borrowed the divi- 
sion of the books of the Holy Scriptures into chapters from 
the Christians, in like manner, the Christians borrowed 
that of the chapters into verses from tiie Jews. The pre^ 
sent verses of the New Testament were arranged by Ro- 
bert Stephens, a learned French printer, and introduced 
into an edition of the Qreek Testament, printed by him in 
1561, by placing numerical figures in the margin. 

It is the opinion of the learned Prideaux, that Ezra 
made additions in several parts of the Bible, where any- 
thing appeared necessary fbr illustrating, connecting, or 
completing the work, in which he appears to have been 
assisted by the same spirit under whose inspiration they 
were first written. Among such additions, he instances 
the last chapter of Deuteronomy, wherein Moses seems to 
give an account of his own death and the succession of 
Joshua aft«r him. To the same cause, he thinks, may be 
attributed many other insertions in the Bible, which have 
created difficulties and have even caused the authenticity 
of the sacred text to be called in question. For example, 
Gen. xxxvi. 8. < And these are the kings that reigned in 
the land of Edom, before there reigned any king over the 
land of Israel.' It is evident that this passage could not 
have been written by Moses, but must have been inserted 
by a later writer, since there was no king in Israel until 
long after the death of Moses. Again, Exod. xvi 86. < And 
the children of Israel did eat manna forty years, till they 
came to a land inhabited ; they did eat manna till they 
came unto the borders of the land of Canaan.' As Moses 
was dead before the manna ceased, these could not have 
been his words. Besides inserting passages for the pur- 
pose of explaining, connecting, or illustrating the text, 
Ezra also changed the names of several places which had 
grown obsolete, substituting their new names in the text 



Thus, Abraham is said to have pursued the kings, wfae 
carried Lot away captive, as far as Dan, whereas that 
place in the time of Moses was called Laish; the name 
Dan being unknown till the Danites (long after Mose^ 
death) took possession oC it Although the Jewish canon 
was settled by Ezra, several variations have been made in 
it since his time, and several books of a later date have 
also been added to it It is probable that the two books 
of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and Malaohi, were 
added to the sacred canon in Uie time of Simon the Just 

The celebrated Septuagint or Greek translation, has, of 
all the versions of the sacred writings, ever been esteemed 
of the greatest importance. Ptolemy PhlladelphuB, king 
of Egypt, who reigned about 285 years before Christ and 
who was a monarch of great liberality, and a munificent 
patron of learning, having erected a grand library at Alex- 
andria, which he intended to enrich with all the curious 
and important works of antiquity, produced a translation 
into Greek of the Pentateuch, or Five Books of Moses. It 
has' obtained the name of the Septuagint, or version of the 
seventy, from a tradition that seventy-two interpreters, six 
out of each of the twelve tribes, were employed in this 
work by order of the Jewish High Priest and Sanhedrim, 
or great council of the Jews. It was believed by many of 
the fiithers that * eadi one of those interpreters transUtod 
the whole of the sacred books from Hebrew into Greek 
while confined in separate cells in the island of Pharos.' 
and that they were inspired by God, in such a manner 
as to prevent every species of error, and that the seventj- 
two copies, when compared together, were found to be pre- 
cisely the same. But a much more probable account is, 
that five learned and judicious men only were engaged 
in the translation, which was afterwards examined, ap- 
proved, and allowed as a fiuthful version by the seventy 
or seventy-two elders, who constituted the Alexandrian 
Sanhedrim. The other books of the Old Testament were 
translated at different times by different persons, and being 
added to the books already translated, were comprehended 
in the general term Septuagint or Septuagint version. 

The Vulgate is the name given to the most an(^t 
translation of the Scriptures into Latin, and appears to 
have been so named ft^m its having been a translatioti 
into the vulgar or common language of those belon^g to 
the Latin church. The translator is not known. The 
version which is now called the Vulgate was formed by St 
Jerome, at the command of Pope Damasus, a. i>. 884. 
Jerome appears to have formed his text in general out of 
a great number of Latin versions, made by different hands, 
collating the whole with the Hebrew and Greek, from wMeh 
he professes to have translated several books entire. The 
New Testament he is supposed to have taken wholly from 
the original Greek, yet there are sufficient evidences that he 
often regulated even this text by the ancient Latin versions. 

The most ancient English version of the Scriptures b 
that of John de Trevisa, a secular priest, who translated 
the Old and New Testaments into English at the request 
of Thomas Lord Berkeley ; he lived in tiie reign of Richard 
U., and finished his translation>in the year 1867. The 
second author who undertook Uiis work was the fhmous 
Wickliff, who lived in the reigns of Edward III. and 
Richard II. The manuscript of his version is in several 
libraries in England. In the year 1585, an English version 
of the Bible, translated partly by William Tindal and 
partly by Miles Coverdaie, was completed abroad, and 
brought into England from Antwerp. It was published 
in a small folio, without any name of place or printer, but 
the generally received opinion is that it was printed at Zu- ' 
rich, in the house of Christop her F roschover. This work I 
was inscribed to King Henry VIU. In the course of the ' 
epistle dedicatory, the translator, speaking in praise of the < 
Scripture, says that Mt is the cause of all felicite, it 
bryngeth all goodness with it, it bryngeth lemynge, it i 
gendreth understondvnge, it causeth good workes, it mak- | 
eth chyldren of obedience; brevely, it teacheth aU estates I 
theyr office and dutey. Seyinge that the Seri|rtnre8 of 
God teacheth vs euery thynge sufficiently, both if hat wo . 
oughte to do, and what we oughte to leaue vndone; ; whome 
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we are boande to obey, and whome we slralde not obeye : 
therefore (I saye) it caoseth all prosperite, and setteth 
ereiy^ynge in frsLOM ; and where it is taught and kaowen, 
it lyghteneth all darknesses, oomforteth all sory hertes, 
kaoeth no poore man Tnhelped, sufifreth nothynge amysse 
Toamended, lettetb no prynoe be disobeyed, permitteth no 
beresie to be preached : but refourmeth all tlnnges, amend- 
eth that is amysse, and setteth euery thynge in order.' 
The bishops fbimd great fiiult with Corerdale's translation, 
ia oonsequenoe of which the king gave orders for a new 
translation to be made with all possible haste, and within 
three years the first impression of the work was issued. 
Cromwdl procured a general warrant from the king, al- 
towing all his subjects to read it ; for which Cranmcr wrote 
bis thanks to Cromwell* ^rejoicing to see the work of Re- 
iormation now risen in England, since the word of Qod did 
now shine OTcr it all without a cloud.' Cromwell also 
gsTB orders that the clergy should set up Kbles in all 
their chusehes, and encourage the people to read thenu 
In the reign of Edward VI., Fuller mentions another trans- 
lation of the Bible, printed in two editions, the first in 
1549> the other in 15ol ; neither of them was diyided into 
verses. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth was published the 
Bishop's Bible, so called because several of that order were 
concermed in that version. The work was dirided intoseveral 
parcels, and assigned to men of learning and character; most 
of thediiisioas are marked with great initial letters, signify- 
ing either the name or the titles of the persons employed. 
As the accounts which have been fre(|uently given re- 
gardittg the origin of our present version are in many 
points imper&ct and inaccurate, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to our readers to give a few particulars. From the 
tml that many of the copies of our present English bibles 
contain a dectication to James I. of England, it has been 
iH but umversally believed that this version had either 
been suggested by that monarch, or that it was pr^ared 
at his expense. The authentic documents of the time, 
however, prove that these suppositions are entirely ground- 
less. The Scriptures in no period of their history owed 
their existence or preservation to the kings and princes of 
the earth ; and in regard to our present version, it was not 
suggested by James; the undertaking was not supported 
by his personal expense ; nor did he ever issue one autho- 
ritative proclamation regarding it The British public are 
indebted to the distinguished Dr John Rainolds, president 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, for the first suggestion 
of a new translation of the Bible. At what has been called 
the ' Conference at Hampton Court,' held on the 16th and 
18th January, 1602, this proposal was made. James 1. 
consented, but had little more to do with the matter. No 
farther movement was made till the end of June, when a 
h'st of scholars, selected by Dr Rainolds and others for the 
work of translating, was presented to James for his ao- 
cq>taiioe. To the individuals selected, the king is said to 
have given the following instructions : 

1. The ordinary Bible read !n the church, commonly caHed the 
Bfabop't Bible, to be followed, and as little altered as the original irta 
permit. 

2. The names of the prophets, and the hoiy writers, with their other 
Dames in the text, to be retained as hear as may be, according as they 
are vnlgarly need. 

3. TIm old ecdeaiastieal words to be kept, via., the word ckmrd* not 
to be translated conffregcUkm^ Ac 

4. When any word hath divers significations, that to be kept which 
hath been dommonly nsed by the most eminent &thers, being agree- 
able to the propriety of the place and to the analosy of fkith. 

6. The division of the diaptera to be altered either not at all, or aa 
little as may be, if necessity so require. 

6. No marirtnal notes at all to be affixed, bnt only for the explana- 
tion of the Hebrew or Greek words which cannot, withoat some dr- 
comlocatlon, so briefly and fltly be expressed ia tlie text 

7. Such quotations of places to be marginally set down as shall serre 
for the fit reference of one Scriptni-e to another. 

Su Every particular man of each company to take the same chapter 
or ducpten, and having translated or amended them severally ^ him- 
telf, where he thinks good, all to meet together, confer what they 
have done, and agree for their part what shall stand. 

9. As any one company hath dispatched any one book In this man- 
ner, they aball send it to the rest, to be considered of seriously aud 
judlcioualy, for his Mt^esty is very careftil on this point 

10. If any company, upon the review of the book so sent, shall doubt 



diflforenoe to be compounded at the general meeting, which is to be of 
the chief persons of each company at the end of the woric 

11. When any placa of qwcial obscurity is doubted ot, letters to be 
directed by authority, to send to any learned hi the land for his Judg- 
ment in such a place. ^ . . . , 

18. Letters to be sent firom every bishop to the rert of his clergy, 
admonishing them of this translation in hand ; and to move and charge 
as many as, being skilfhl hi the tongues, have taken pains in that 
kind, to send his particular observations to the company either at 
Westminster, Cambridge, or Oxford. 

13. The directors m each oompany to be the Deans of Westminster 
and Chester for that place, and the King's Professors in Hebrew and 
Greek In each University. 

14. These transtotlons to be used, when they agree better with tlie 
text than the Bishop's Bible, via., Tbidal'a, Matthow'^ Coverdale's, 
Whitchurch, Geneva. 

The authority of these, however, is very much shaken 
by the account given in to the Synod of Dort, on the 20ih 
of November, 1618. It is there affirmed that only seven 
rules were in the end prescribed. Forty distinguished 
scholars were appointed to execute the translation, and 
these individuals were divided into five classes. The trans- 
lation occupied three years, and the first copies were 
printed in 1611, one of which is in the British Museum. 
There is another copy in the Museum bearing the same 
date; but this is a mistake— it belongs to the editions of 
1618. This translation was corrected, and many parallel 
texts added, by Dr Scattergood, in 1688; by Dr Lloyd, 
Bishop of London, in 1701, and afterwards by Dr Paris 
at Cambridge ; but the most complete revision was that 
made by Dr Blayney, in 1760, under the direction of the 
vice-chancellor and delegates of the University of Oxford. 

Selden, in his * Table-Talk,' speaking of the Bible, says, 
* The English translation of the Bible is the best transla- 
tion in the world, and renders the sense of the original 
best, taking in for the English translation the Bishop's 
Bible as well as King James's. The translators in King 
James's time took an excellent way. That part of the 
Bible was given to him who was most exeeUent in such a 
tongue (as tho Apocrypha to Andrew Downs), and then 
they met together, and one read the translation, the rest 
holding in their hands some Bible, either of the learned 
tongues, or French, Spanish, Italian, &c. If they found 
any &ult they spoke, if not, he read on.' 

The first Bible ever printed was a Latin one, without 
date or printer's name, supposed to have been printed at 
Mentz, between the years 1450 and 1465, in two volumes 
in folio, probably by Gutenberg and Fust. The first 
printed edition of the Bible in any modem language was 
in the Qerman, supposed to be printed by John Mentelin. 
The first Polish version with which we are acquainted is 
one by Hedwige, wife of Jagelton, Duke of Lithuania, who 
embraced Christianity about the year 1890. Pohmd was 
indebted to female piety for the intooduction of Christianity, 
Dambrovka, daughter of Boleshius, Duke of Bohemia, hav- 
ing by repeated exhortations persuaded her husband, Ni- 
ceslaus, Duke of Poland, to abandon Paganism, and em- 
brace tiie Goqpdi, which he did a. d. 965. 

The celebrated Jewish critics, called Masorites or Ma- 
zoretes, had their name firom the Hebrew word Maaar, to 
deliver firom one to another, because they professed to do- 
liver the Scriptures to posterity in the state of purity in 
which they were found previous to the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. To this end, they not only numbered every verse, 
word, and letter, but even went so fiur as to ascertain how 
often each letter of the alphabet occurred in the whole 
Bible, They were very particular about the copies of the 
sacred writings designed for thdr synagogues, it being a 
constant rule with ^em, that whatever is considered as 
corrupt shall never be used, but shall be burned or other- 
wise destroyed ; a book of the law wanting but one letter, 
with one letter too much, or with an error in one single 
letter, written with anything but ink, or written on parch- 
ment made of the hide of an unclean animal, or on parch- 
ment not purposely prepared fi)r that use, or prepared by 
any but an Israelite, or on skins of parchment tied together 
by imclean strings, shall be holden to be corrupt ; that no 
word shall be written without a line first drawn on the 
j parchment; no word written by heart or without having 
I been first nronounced orally by the writer: that befoie he 
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letter shall be joined to another; and that if the blank 
parchment cannot be teen all aronnd each letter, the roll 
shall be cormpt They had also settled roles fbr the length 
and breadth of each sheet of parchment, and for the space 
to be left between each letter, each word, and each section. 
The following masoreUcal analysis, called the Old and 
New Testament Dissected, is by an anonymous English 
writer. It contains an enumeration of all the books, chap- 
ters, Terses, words, and letters which occur in the English 
Bible and Apocrypha. For its accuracy, howcTe^, no one 
will venture to Touch unlcBS he has followed the steps of 
thtpamfully hiborious author of it, who is said to have 
spent three years of his* life in the calculations necessary 
for its completion. 

OldTtet 

Books. 89 

Cbapten... 929 

Veraes... 28,214 

Words 592,439 

Lettera 2,728,100 

In tbe ApocTTpha, chapters 188. Terses 6081« words 152,185. 
The middle chapter, and least in the whole Bible, is Psalm oxriL 
The middle verse Is Psalm cxTiiL 8. 
The middle chapter of the Old Testsanent is Joh xxix. 
The middleTorse would he Chronicles xxix. 17, if there w«rt a Terse 

more, and 18, if a verse less. 
The shortest verse is 1 Chronides L 25. 
The word Jthovah occurs 6855 times. 
The word and 85,548 times. 
The 2l8t verae of the 7th chapter of Ezra, oontafais all the letters of 

tiie alphabet 
The 19th chapter of the 2d hook of Kings, and the 87th cha;pter of 

Isaiah are alike. 
The middle book in the New Testament is 3 Ibessalonians. 
Hie middle chapter would be Bomaas xiiL if there were a ehapter 

more, and jdv. if a diapter less. 
The middle verse is Acts xviL 17. 
Hie shortest vene is John xL 86. 
The word and oocon 10,684 time& 

The following descriptiTe ohantoter of the sereral books 
of the Old and New Testaments is tnm a tract entitled * A 
Design about disposing the Bible into an Hturmoiiy ; or an 
Essay concerning the Transposing the Order of Books and 
Chapters of the Holy Soriptures, for the reducing of all 
into a Continued History. Bj Samuel Torehell.* This 
work was published during the grand rebellion, and is 
now exceedingly scarce^ 

Genesis. .The cabinet of the greatest antiquities. 

Exodus The sacied rule of law and justice. 

Leviticus. .The holy EpiiemeiideaL 

Numbers. God's Arithmetic. 

Deuteronomy .TTie fkitiiftil mirror. 

Joshua. .The mirror of mafcistrates and tyrants. 

Hath.... ........The picture of a pioua widow. 

Samuel— Kings. ....Sacred politics. 

Chronicles.. .The hofy annals. 

Ezra— NehemialL..An idea of church and state refbrmation. 

Esther... .The great example of Qod's providence. 

Job.. The schoc^ of pi^enoa 

Psalms. The bouI*s soliloquies, the little Bible, the anatomy 

of conscience, the rose garden, the pearl island. 

Proveita.. Divine ethics, politicst economy. 

Ecclesiastes Exp^ience <tf the creature's vuiity. 

Canticles. ....The mystical bride-song. 

Isaiah...... The evangelical prophet 

Jeremiah The pathetfcal mourner. 

Lamentations. The voice of the tortle. 

Ezekiel Urim and Thummim in Babylon. 

DonieL ....The Apocalypse of the Old Testament. 

Uosea... .Sermons of fldth and repentance. 

JoeL.. The thunderer. 

Amos »..The {daln-dealing reprover. 

Obadialu. Edom's whip. 

Jonah. The proidiracal apostle of the Gentiles. 

Mloah.. -..The wise men's star. 

Nahum The scourge of Assur. 

HabakkulL...... The comfcrter of captives. 

Zephaniah... Preparation Ibr sad times. 

Haggai .Zeal for God's house. 

Zechariab.... JProphetio hieroglyphios. 

HalachL... .The boundrstone of the two TestamCTtSL 

Matthew, Mark,) The four trumpeters procUdming the title of the 
Luke, John....) Great King. 

Acts. .The treasury of eedesiastioal story. 

Romans. .The prlnc^les of Cbristiaa faith; the catholic 

catechism. 

1 Corinthians. .Apotinlical refimnatlon. 

2 Corinthians. J^ pattern of Jost apologies. 

Galatlans. The cftistle of the Bomaas epitomised. 

Ephesiana The opening of the great mystery of salvation. 

Phillpplans An apostolical paraemesifc 

Coloaslaas ....JLbrief mleoflkithand 

1 Thessalonians.... Practical theology. 



2 Thessaloniana,.. J^olemic theology. 

1 Timothy. The sacred pastoraL 

9 Timothy.. .llie title of the Scripture pleaded. 

Titus... Jkgenda, or ^nroh orders 

Philemon .The rule of relationa. 

Hebrews A commentary upon Leviticus. 

James. The golden alphi^ of a Christian. 

1 Peter A theological summary. 

2 Peter Hie encouragement of a q;>iritaal wunior. 

1 John. The glass of love, or charity. 

2 Jotin. The pattern of a pious matron. 

8 John. .The mirror of bosidtality. 

Jude A picture of false prophets. 

Kevelation. Daniel Redivimoa The opening of the treasnrj 

of ftiture events. 



THE WOODEN LEG. 
' MoNsiBUR, I shall be glad to see you to-morrow at nine 
o*clodE A.M., with your scalpal, tourniquet, and all the 
other instruments necessary for the amputation of a leg.' 

' Well, that will do,' said M. Thevenet, as he glanced over 
the above note, and then turned it round and roond, while 
a sardonic smile played upon his face. ' So I am a barber 
or a wood-chopper, that this incognito will send a tatter- 
demallion for to-morrow,' continued M. Thevenet, as be 
threw the card in the fire^ flung himself into his arm- 
chair, and, lifting up a book, commenced to read in such 
a way as showed that he did not mean to pay the least 
attention to that anonymous note. 

Louis Theyenet was the most celebrated soiigeon in 
Calais. His fame, however, was not confined to his own 
city ;• it had travelled across the channel, and so had the 
great Louis Thevenet himself. When anything of a most 
grave and extraordinary nature in the art of surgery wu 
to take place in London, his advice was looked upon as in- 
valuable in consultation, and his assistance as almost es- 
sential to the success of the operation . He did not eclipse 
his fellow surgeons in Calais — ^he illumined them ; for the 
halo of his surgical glory threw lustre upon his native 
city, and consequently upon all his professional brethren. 
He had been long attached to the army, and had embrac- 
ed every opportunity of rendering himself perfiect in his 
calling. He was not a man of many ideas. Sulphur was 
to him the chief of medicines ; amputation his panacea for 
all cuts and bullet-wounds upon practicable places; so 
that he doubtless became a great surgeon, as the wooden 
logs of many soldiers like Corporal Trim attested. Every- 
body liked M. Thevenet, however, even though he was 
somewhat blunt in hb manner; for his open-handednes 
and his more than common rectitude of character were 
proverbial. He was most attentive to his patients, who 
were generally of the nobUsse and wealthy class ; and as 
loyalty was also esteemed a great virtue in France in 1782, 
he did not want for a goodly supply of that either ; so that, 
taking him all in all, he was really a man of great codss- 
quence, and it is therefore no wonder that he felt a little 
piqued at the peremptory tone of the anonymotaa card. 
It had caused him a struggle, it must be confessed, to 
maintain that dignity which he esteemed to be proper 
on this occasion ; for the idea of an amputation was ooe 
that exercised a powerful influence over him, and he fain 
would have been at that lipob, had he seen that In the 
circumstances he was not derogating from the dignity of 
a famous suigeon. Three days after this, however, he 
received another card, more pressing in its tone than the 
former, and couched in a more becoming style. He was 
besought to be ready on the morrow morning at nine 
o'clock, and informed that a carriage would confe to con- 
duct him to where the operation was to take place. 

Nine o'clock had scarcely struck upon the great bell, 
when a splendid caleche, drawn by two beautiful horses, 
drew op at the door of the surgeon. M. Thevenet did not 
now hesitate a moment, but mounted the steps of the 
vehicle; then rapping with his cane upon the golden 
epaulette of the coachman, he cried, as if impatient to be 
gone, * Where shall we go now, my good man P * 

' Where I have orders to conduct you, Mr Doct(»*,' re- 
plied the coachman, in surly English, as he cracked his 
whip, and set off at a gallop. 

* Yes, yes, It i3 an English affair, is ItP' thought the 
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doctor, as he shook his head. ' WeU, the impertinence 
of these people is ansorpassable.' 

The Tehicle quickly arrived at its destination^ and the 
doctor was let out bj a lacquey. 

' Who is ill P ' he asked, as he was conducted to the 
door. ' Is it a man or woman P ' 

' You shall soon see that, sir/ replied the lacquey. 

Thevenet was received at the door of the house by 
a handsome, fashionably-dressed young man, between 
twenty >five and thirty years of age^ who forthwith led him 
up stairs to a large and richly-furnished room. 

' Is this the place to which I was invited P ' said Theve- 
net, looking round in surprise upon beautiful mahogany 
furniture, instead of a sick-bed, as he expected. 

' Yes, sir, and I am happy Uiat you have been pleased 
at last to respond to my anonymous invitation,' replied 
his conductor. ' Rest yourself, I pray you,' and he mo- 
tioned the doctor to a seat. * Have you brought every- 
thing necessary to commence this operation P ' 

' But hold, sir ! ' said the doctor, firmly. ' Permit me 
to see and examine this limb, before I say a word on the 
subject. Perhaps amputation is unnecessary.' 

* Amputation t^ necessary, Dr Thevenet,' said the young 
man, turning quickly upon the surgeon, and looking 
fiercely at him. ' Suffer me, I pray you, to be the sole 
judge of that, and>prepare yourself to commence, and that, 
too, immediately.' The doctor sat down, and stared half- 
doubtingly in the face of this strange being. ' Listen to 
me,' resumed the unknown, speaking slowly and em- 
phatically. ' Whatever may be the result of the operation, 
here are one hundred guineas for you, whenever it is 
finished. But I am to be operated upon— operated upon 
immediately, too^— mark me well ! — and if you refuse to 
obey me, you are in my power, and as sure as the sun 
shines, I shall blow your brains out in an instant' While 
speaking, the stranger had taken a pistol from his pocket, 
which he held carelessly in his hand, looking at the same 
time full in the surgeon's face. 

* Oh, sir,' said Thevenet, coolly, ' vou no doubt have it in 
your power to lay me flat upon my face just now, but your 
pistol wont bring the palor of fear into it, let me tell you. 
But, come, explain to me frankly, and without any more 
ado about it, for what purpose did you bring me here P' 

' Hearing you famed as an amputist, I sent for you to 
cut off my right leg,' replied the unknown, calmly. 

' With all my heart, sir,' said the surgeon, smiling, and 
shrugging his shoulders, ' and your head also, if you please ', 
but, if I don't mistake, your leg seems perfectly whole. 
You have come bounding up these stairs with the agility 
of a rope-dancer. What is the matter with it P ' 

< Nothing at all,' said the unknown, * only I want to 
have it cut ofip.' 

* Why, sir, you are mad,' said the doctor, looking at 
the cool Englishman from head to foot, and evidently be- 
coming impressed with the belief that a strait waistcoat 
was necessary. 

< That is just as yon may imagine^ sir,' replied the 
gentleman, sharply. 

< Ah ! just so,' said Thevenet, in a careless tone ; ' but it 
seems to me that I have a good right to demand of you 
wherefore you seek to part with a perfect and serviceable 
leg ; for really, sir, you know we are strangers to each 
other, and I am desirous to have proof that you have all 

I your reason about you.' 

' M. Thevenet,' cried the unknown, in a menacing tone, 
'will you not comply with my desire P' 

' Yes, sir, when you give me a conclusive reason for be- 
ginning an operation which seems to be quite uncalled for.' 

* I cannot at this moment discover to you the truth re- 
garding this i^air,' said the young man, calmly. * Per- 
haps it will be a mortifying loss to me, I own to you, be- 
fore a year has passed, but still I am not afraid of being 
a gainer before the expiration of that time ; and then you 
shall judge yourself whether my resolution to deprive 
myself of my leg is not dictated by reason, and worthy 
even of your approbation.' 

* I will engage in no such work of chance, then, before 



I know your name, your residence, your family, and your 
profession,' said the doctor firmly, and with much dignity. 
' You shall know all, sir— but not at present,' said the 
unknown in an angry voice ; ' and allow me to demand of 
you,' he continued, looking sternly on M. Thevenet, 'if 
you consider me to be a man of honour P ' 

< A man of honour, sir,' replied the doctor, bristling up 
also, and returning the angry look with interest, ' would 
never stand over a surgeon with a loaded pistol, in order 
to force him to cut off a leg. I have duties to perform,' 
continued the doctor in a swelling tone — * duties towards 
even you, sir, although you are altogether a stranger to 
me; and, unless it were absolutely necessary for your 
safety and health, woidd not on any account consent to 
vour mutilation. Now, sir, after this explanation, if you 
believe yourself obliged to become the murderer of the 
innocent father of a family, fire away ! ' 

' It is well, doctor, your words are those of a brave and 
courageous man,' said the Englishman, lowering his pistol, 
and looking somewhat disconcerted. * I have no wbh to 
be your assassin, but I must, at all hazards, have you to 
take off that leg ; and you may be induced to do in pity 
what nttther fear nor a golden bait can force you to do.' 

< How that, sir P' said M. Thevenet. 

'J shall pierce the limb with a ball in your presence 
directly,' was the reply; and forthwith the mysterious 
stranger placed the muzzle of the pistol to his knee. 

The doctor leaped towards him> m the hope of prevent- 
ing the rash act. 

< If you advance a single fooy cried the Englishman, 
vehemently, ' I will draw the trigger. One word more,' 
he continued — ' will you spare me this useless trouble P 
Will you, by yoiv rerasal, force me to augment the suf- 
ferings which I am determined to endure P' 

* Monsieur ! once more I tell you, you are a madman,' 
said the doctor, unable to explain this strange afirair: 
* You are a madnuui, sir ; but I yield to your desire— I 
consent to free you from that unfortunate leg.' 

The preparatives were quickly got in order. The limb 
was stripped, bandaged, and laid out; and Dr Thevenet, 
throwing off his coat and rolling up his shirt-sleeves, soon 
showed that he was as active in the work as he had been 
averse to b^in it. Before the first incision the English- 
man lighted his pipe as unconcernedly as if nothing serious 
was to be done, and with much apparent pleasure he con- 
tinued to smoke until bis limb tumbled on the floor. 

M. Thevenet, of course, acquitted himself with his usual 
address ; the operation was performed to admiration, and 
in a yfery short time the voluntary invalid was restored 
to heidth. He paid his surgeon generously, and contracted 
an esteem for him which increased dsy by day. At last, 
after agsdu thanking his friend, with tears in his eyes, for 
ridding him of that wonderful limb, the unknown set out 
for England, with an excellent wooden substitute for the 
member that used to occupy his right trouser-leg. 

Within eighteen months after his departure, the doctor 
reoeived the following explanatory letter from his sin- 
gular patient, then in England : 

' M. Thbvenbt, — Enclosed is a cheque upon Quinat, 
the banker in Paris, for two hundred and fifty guineas, 
which I beg you will accept upon my account. In de- 
priving me of that member which was the only obstacle 
to my happiness here below, you rendered me indeed the 
happiest A mortals ; apd now, thou best of men, thou 
shalt know at last the real natives which induced me to 
do an action which, to you, seemed replete with folly and 
caprice. You have declared that nothing in the world 
could induce you to persist in depriving yourself volun- 
tarily of a member, and it was noble, I do confess, in you 
to refuse the reward which I offered you in order to im- 
pel you to cut off mine ; but listen to the truth of the 
case. Shortly after my last return from the East Indies, 
where I had been cruising for three years, I became ac- 
quainted with Emily Harley, a lovely girl, with whom I 
at once fell passionately in love. The wealth and nobility 
of her family sufficiently accounted to my parents for my 
ardour, and won their approval to my choice; but her 
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For all this, however, I entertain not the kfeit doubt of 
Mrs Temple's good qualities, nor do I umrervaloe them. 
Beauty aad virtue are attributes not likely soon to fade 
in man's estimation. In my youth I would willingly haro 
ventured my life for my beloved, although I never was 
required to sacrifice even a leg. I might not have re- 
pented the loss of one ; on the other hand, the likelihood 
is that each day might have been one of deeper r^ret. If 
I had been brought to consent to such a sacrifice, I would 
have assuredly said, Thevenet, you have been giulty of a 
folly which is utterly beyond naming.' 

So closed M. Thevenet's answer to his friend's epistle. 

In 1793, Dr Thevenet was denounced by the envious 
revolutionary practitioners of Calais, and fled to London 
for feair of undergoing an operation on the guillotine of a 
more serious nature than any he had ever performed. Oa 
his arrival in London he was soon conducted to the resi- 
dence of Sir Charles Temple, who immediately opened 
his door to receive him. 

Upon a large armchair in his parlour, at the comer of 
a great fire, with a quantity of newspapers scattered roond 
him, was seated the baronet, without seeming to ha^e the 
power of rising. * You are welcome. Monsieur Thevenet,' 
cried Sir Charles, when he saw the Frenchman. * Excuse 
me for keeping my seat, but my unbendable, abominable 
wooden leg fails to perform its functions well, and keeps me 
chained down to this comer. But doubtless yon have come 
to see if I have repented of my ridiculous extravagances.' 

' Alas! no,' said the doctor; ' I come as a fugitive from 
my country, to ask your protection.' 

* Ah, well, doctor, and that you shall have,' said Sir 
Charles, heartily. * I will give you a home in the best 
wing of my house, for you are a sage among the sa^rn- 
But at tbis moment,' said the baronet, suddeilly holding 
his wooden leg up in the air, and looking with a half- 
savage, h&lf'-sorrowful grin at it — ' at this moment, ror 
dear sir, I might have been rear-admiral of the Blue if it 
had not been for that wooden knob-stick substitute for 
my dear leg, the loss of which has excluded me from the 
service of my country. I read in these journals news of 
the greatest importance ; I hear of 'nothin|^ bat stirring 
events ; and I anathematise my unlucky stars that I am 
not able to take part in what is going on. ; Do yea see, 
sirP' continued Sir Charles, waxing red in the face and 
flinging his wooden limb up in the air, until he lost his 
equilibrium and fell back in his chair. * Do yon see, 
airP' he cried, as he again recovered his babmce and 
struck it down on the ground with great fiiry. ' Thit leg 
is like a bower-anchor attached to my body to keep me 
fastened through life to thb fireside. It luckily happens 
that you have come to be a consolation to me, however ; ' 
and he shook the doctor by the hand. 

' But, Sir Charles,' interrupted the doctor, in a grave 
voice, ' that angel of your life — is she not also an angel of 
consolation P' 

< Oh, the angel has taken wings and flown away now. 
Her wooden leg, you know, prevented her ftxmi dancing, 
and so she has taken to cards and scandal as her chief 
occupations. For all that she is a very good sort of wo- 
man — in her own way, that is to say.' 

< Ah, then, I was right in my predictions,' sud the 
doctor, smiling. 

' Ay, that you were, my dear doctor,' said the barooet, 
shaking his head and looking half-philosophicallj at his 
wooden leg. * Do you know what I have now adopted as my 
motto P ' he asked suddenly. ' ' Never make hr a woman 
an irreparable sacrifice.' Cut off, if it is agreeable to her, 
your hair, your beard, and your nails : that is all Tery 
well ; for these will be restored to yon before you have 
time to regret their loss ; but never sacrifice for her either 
leg or arm, be she fair as day and as gentle as a sephyr.' 

M. Thevenet lived with Sir Charles Temple until order 
was restored, and an amnesty was granted to all who had 
been obnoxiods to the new regime; but from the first 
hour of his admission to his asylum to his departure, be 
carefully refrained from referring in tiie least to that t 
dierished but now derided wooden leg. 



beauty and angelic disposition were all in all to me. I 
cared not for birth or nches. I yielded myself, with many 
others, a willing slave to her beauty, and dragged the 
triumphal car of this my goddess, because it was delight- 
ful so to do. Alas ! my dear sir, I had the happiness to 
become the most unfortunate of all my rivals. This ex- 
pression will astonish you; it is true, however; for when 
I declared my love, she indeed acknowledged that I was 
dear to her, but she refused my hand. It was in vain that 
I continued to pay my addresses to her; it was in vain 
that her parents and fi-iends joined with me in trying to 
alter her strange determination — she was inexorable, and 
I was in despair. I was long in discovering the cause of 
her inexplicable but obstinate refusal. At last one of her 
sisters revealed the mystery to me. Miss Harley was a 
prodigy of beauty in face and form ; but the dear girl had 
only one leg : and, fearing that the discovery of this de- 
fect might cause an aversion in me towards her, she had 
determined to retain at least my esteem, at the expense 
of her own happiness. A wooden leg ! Was this all P Oh, 
lovely girl, to refuse me on such a plea ! On being ap- 
prised of this, my resolution was at once taken. I de- 
termined to put an end to this disparity between us ; and, 
thanks to you, respected Thevenet, it no longer exists. 
I returned to London with my wooden leg, and tin- 
mediately obtained Miss Harley's consent to our union ; 
for, thanks to a letter which I had taken care should 
herald my return, it was noised abroad that my leg had 
been broken by the kick of a horse, which accident had 
rendered amputation necessary. I therefore became the 
object of general pity, and returned with a happy prestige 
to the dear girl of my heart. On the morning of our mar- 
riage I avowed to Emily the sacrifice which I had made 
to obtain her hand, and the love of the dear girl was even 
increased for me when she heard that avowal. Oh, doctor, 
I would have lost six legs without the least regret to have 
obtained my Emily. Death will alone be able to oblite- 
rate my kind remembrance of you, and to cancel the debt 
which I owe you. Come and see us in London ; and when 
you know that angel of my life. If you have previously 
treated me as a fool, you will then envy me of my folly.' 

This rhapsodical and whimsical epistle was signed 
* Charles Temple.' You may be sure the doctor often 
exhibited it to his friends, recounting the events which 
had preceded it ; but he never did tell that story without 
bursting into laughter, and declaring, ' He is now a greater 
fool than ever.' At last the doctor took occasion to reply 
to the foregoing epistle, in the following sage terms : 

* I thank you for your truly royal and munificent gift 
I cannot look upon it as in any way merited by the humble 
services I had the honour to render to you. I wish you 
much joy upon your marriage with your delightful partner. 
Truly, I might once have been induced to regard it but a 
small sacrifice to lose the same leg in order to attain the 
possession of a lovely and virtuous woman. The loss is 
nothing in the meantime,'if in the long-run one prove per- 
fectly satisfied with a leg of wood. It cost Adam a rib 
to possess Eve ; and many others of his male descendants 
have risked their bones for that sex which is so fair and 
saucy, and many also their chedcs, headpieces, and faces. 
But despite of your protestations, mark me well, I still 
maintain my foirmer opinion. Very probably you have 
reason at present to speak as you do ; for you are in the 
enchantment of the honeymoon. But I have reason idso 
for my ideas, with this dififorence to you, that I have had 
time to justify my opinion, for it is not long before we are ' 
disposed to observe the stem realities which dispel the ' 
illusions of our early loves. Bear this in mind, sir, and 
observe if my predictions do not be fulfilled. 1 am much 
mistaken if in two years hence you do not begin to wish 
that the amputation had been below, instead of above the 
knee. In three years you will strongly regret that you 
did not see to having it taken off by the ankle. In four 
years you will wish that you had arranged to part with 
the foot only. In five years you will judge that your large 
toe would have been sufficient ; and before six years have 
passed you will regret the sacrifice of even your little toe. 
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THE POETRY OP LIFE; OR, HOW DYE DO? 

SMOHD A&nOLB. 

As there k no royal road to knowledge, we shall probably 
best attain to the knowledge and enjoyment of the poet^ 
of lift by endeaTonring to ascertain, in the first place, what 
is poetry? The lesser always precedes the greater, and 
is the ladder which leads np to it All tme progress is a 
seriw of steps and patient labours. We cannot, by a single 
boimd, spring to mountain-tops, either in the material or 
mental world. Obstacles and difficulties must be met and 
awountered, they cannot be eraded, and if they could, we 
should then lose all the enjoyment of laudable conflict and 
honest victory; and, besides, we should lose more than 
the excitement of conflict and the joy of triumph. For all 
is not a warfikre, dther in our special journeys, in our ex- 
cursions of pleasure, or in our long journey of life. There 
are resting-spots by the way ; quiet Sabbath nooks ; golden 
flowers, appealing to our hearts by the mute eloquence of 
thdr beauty; and, better than all, there are the light- 
hearted mirth and laughter, the wit and wisdom of friends 
sod companions ; the refleoticm, from living mirrors, of the 
shows and ibrms of nature in her ever-Yarying moods of 
obstinate reeistanoe, feminine beauty, and masculine sub- 
limity. We would put a pleasure-party in the jury-box. 
We would ask them, what went ye forth, on that sum- 
mer day, for to see? A celebrated * linn,' far among the 
mountains? Arocking-stoneoftheDruids? The&r-&med 
Troesaehs? Or the wild mountain-scenery which spreads 
around the lofty Scehallion ? We would ask them, in what 
<fid ye find the chief enjoyment of that day ? In the linn? 
the rocking-stone ? the Troesaehs ? or the top of Scehallion ? 
— In the md of your journey, or m the ways and means of 
it ? We would put this alternative to them ; you must blot 
out of your book of memoi^ all that you saw, felt, and en- 
joyed In going and returning ./rom the appointed spot, or 
all that you saw, folt, and enjoyed at the spot itself! 
WooM one soch jury in a hundred require to leave the 
jury-box to consider their verdict? Would they not de- 
dare at once, and witii one voice, that the journey, and 
not the end of it,^ was the principal source of enjoyment? 
And would not anoh a verdict contain the essence of this 
important but too much neglected truth— that tiie elements 
of enjoyment lie in our daily paths and not in some dr^un- 
land far away ; that our special journeys are epitomes of 
our great journey ; that our pleasure excursions are types 
oC what our excursion over the isthmus of time might be ; 
and iba^ whereas in the one ctSRe the realities and beauties 
of the external world, the intercourse of friends, and the 
concfition €i our own minds and hearts, are the springs 
and causes of our happiness, so we should look to the 
same quarter for happiness in the other. 

Let us join a pleasure-party for a moment. Why does 
that young maiden run and pluck that flower— that bunch 
of beamy blooming heather, or mountain daisy ? Because 
abt hnres it She is drawn to it by the gentle influence of 
sympathy- There is an affinity betwe^i the present con- 
dition of her heart and the flower, as in the mi^terial world 
tlboe is an affinity between the loadstone and a bar of iron. 
He Uyve of beau^ is in her heart, and the flower is the 
Sfaes^ml which causes it to spring finrth. Another might 
fasre seen tiie flower and passed by. To * Peter Bell,' a 
yvHow cowslip was a yellow cowslip, < and it was nothing 
Bore ; ' it was not a thing of beauty, and therefore it was 
not a thing of joy. But it was both to our young maiden. 
5&e saw it, and loved it, and plucked it ; she ran to it, 
ike a motlier to the child of her heart, and from the same 
«ip<4Hng eanse— the love that was in the heart. It was an 
Hitbarst of the poetry of lifo; and, rightly understood, it 
B a k^ whioh imlockB all the secrets of our subject. This 
■B^f^ flower, the dai^y, < whose home is everywhere,' may 
m taken as the type or representative of all external 
Maaty; the filling which prompted the maiden to pluck 
^ as the type or representative of the feeling or mood of 
9md in which it sympathises with whatever is beautiAil 
■d tme in the wide domains of nature. There was poetry 
Bi the fiofwer, and there was poetry in the maiden's heart, 



and in the meeting of the two we find a gleam of the poetry 
of life, which, in this as in all cases, is a synonyme for en- 
joyment But we are antidpating and forgetting; the 
inquiry in hand is. What is poetry ? 

Some of our genuine poets, James Montgomery for in- 
stancy frankly admit that they cannot give a logical answer 
to this question. Various answers have been given to it, 
however, all of whioh we pass over. Probably the poets 
think that the best answer is a true poem ; and it becomes 
us to accept this solution of the matter at their hands and 
be truly thankful. like all other things of the spiritual 
world, poetry is a thing to be felt rather than described; 
at all events, it does not admit of direct description, but 
only of illustration by comparison with kindred subjects. 
It is so also with religion. There are thousands of true 
and intelligent Christians who could not, off'-hand, give 
a logical definition of it. But set them a-thinking, and the 
thing will take shape and form in their minds ; at least of 
the more reflective and intelligent They will find that it 
is a two-fold thing, in appearance at least ; that it consists 
first of mental perceptions, and then of feelings which flow 
from them; of ideas or pictures in the mind of things out 
of the mind, and then of a state or condidon of mind in- 
duced by a contemplation of the things beyond it Here 
it may not be improper to remark, that the religious mood 
or condition is the highest and happiest of all moods, just 
because those beings, things, and events from the contem- 
plation of which it flows, or of which it is the reflection, 
are the highest, purest, and greatest in the universe. 

Poetry is the natural counterpart of religion. We will 
not be misunderstood in saying that it is the secular re- 
ligion of the soul. The two things are one, or, more cor- 
rectly, are two phases of the same thing. Religion is the 
highest phase and development of poet^. The poetic c^ 
padty is the only foundation of religion in the souL We 
speak of the capacity of wonder, love, and reverence ; and, 
rightly considered, all the influences, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, which have been brought to bear upon humanity, 
from the dawn of creation to this hour, were poetic influ- 
ences, and addressed to this capacity. To counteract other 
influences — to counteract the material principles and ten- 
dencies of human nature, man has been serenaded for five 
thousand years with sphwal harmonies; has been minis- 
tered to by the hands of angels ; the vdl has been drawn 
aside, and he has had glimpses of the spiritual world ; 
prophets and seers have been sent to him with the loftiest 
songs; apostles, with visions of a new heaven and a new 
earth; and the Master of them all has come and shed light 
on life and immortality. All those messengers have ad- 
dressed their ministrations to the capacity of which we 
have spoken ; and upon it is built up the various poetic 
and religious moods of mind, fr>om the love of simple beauty 
to the Idghest development of love, fJEuth, and reverence 
which is to be found in the most matured Christian. 

To take another illustration fh)m this quarter, we should 
say that poetry is to other literature what the Sabbath is to 
the other days of the week. There is nothing|>artacularly holy 
in the hours and minutes of the Sabbath-day ; for what are 
hours and minutes apart fr>om thought and thinking beings ? 
what is time but the measure of motion, either of matter or 
of mind ? If we search our own consciousness we shall as- 
suredly find, to our cost and our loss, that there is nothing 
peculiarly holy in the hours and minutes of the Sabbath. 
It is holy, it is blessed and a blessing, just as we make it 
If we gather around us the thoughts with which it were 
our wisdom to hold communion on tiiat day ; if we clothe 
us with them as with pure and beautdfnl garments of 
heaven, we shall then feel that the Sabbath is better and 
more blessed than other days ; but not otherwise. We can 
make it a common enough day, and, comparing it never so 
carefhlly with anv other day of the week, we shall be im- 
able to discover the slightest difference. 

And now for the practical application of 'these illustra- 
lions. We put them forth to elucidate and enforce a view 
or definition of poetry which, although it may not be new 
to all the readers of the Imstbuctor, is new to us, and 
whioh we regard as of considerable importance. This, 
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namely, that it is principally a state or condition of mind ; 
that it is a subjective rather than an objective thing; a 
thing of the inner rather than of the outer world. When 
we say that a man is religious, we mean that he is devout, 
reverent, trustful, joyful. Eadi of these words indicates a 
state or condition of the man's mind. We could not con- 
ceive of a religious man apart from such moods, and hence 
we conclude that religion is a thing within the man, an 
inseparable part of his being, the true measure of his life. 
So also with poetry. When we say that a man is poetical, 
we mean that he has been trained and disciplined into 
love, sympathy, and desire for things of beauty, sublimity, 
and spirituality. The things which excite these feeUngs, 
in both cases, are without the mind. The reverent man 
must apprehend the being or thing which he reveres ; and 
so with all the other moods of trusting, rejoicing, sympa- 
thising, loving, or desiring. They all suppose the exist- 
ence of something beyond or without the mind, without 
which there could be no religion, no poetry, in tie mind. 
But, unfortunately, the religious capacity, which, as we 
have said, is the highest development of the poetic capacity, 
may lie dormant and undeveloped, like a flower-seed which 
the breath and voice of spring, and the dews and sunshine 
of suinmeri had failed to call into vital activity. From all 
which we conclude, that the thing called poetry, in the 
best and highest meaning of the t^rm, is a state or condi- 
tion of mind— a thing of the inner rather than of the outer 
world. 

Of course, it is a thing of the outer world also, where the 
clear eye and loving heart find it in rich profasion, scat- 
tered in the daily paths of men ; sometimes appealing to 
them with bare and undisguised beauty ; sometimes hiding 
in homely disguises, even as angels of old visited the 
abodes of men in the guise of mortality. It is a thing of 
the outer world, and Sie grand problem is, to make it a 
thing of the inner world ; to bring the two worlds, or what 
is best in them, together in mutual sympathy; to convert 
the poetry of nature iuto the poetry of life. 

We wUl glance now at the poetry without the mind, 
which is generally supposed to be the only form of poetry. 
How much of nature is poetical ? Nay, but how litUe of it 
is not poetical? To the pure all things are pure, but to 
the froward and corrupt there is nothing pure. To the 
blind there is no light; to the deaf there are no sweet 
sounds ; and upon the same principle there is no beauty, 
no spirituality, in the world to the man who lacks the ca- 
pacity to see and receive them, or in whom it is not de- 
veloped and exercised. It might seem injudicious and 
indiscriminating to affirm, that all things are full of poetry. 
It might £Gkirly be retorted, is there any poetry in an ass ? 
We would refer the sceptic to the chapter on the < Dead 
Ass ' in the * Sentimental Journey.' We would ask him, 
have you found any poetry there; that is, anythmg which 
stirred you, which made you see a dead ass as you had 
never done before? We take this as a specimen or type 
of what we might call the humblest or lowest things. 
Sterne has clothed it with poetry, and taught us that me 
meanest things are linked to the highest^ tiie least to the 
greatest. Wordsworth has made another ass venerable in 
the poem of * Peter Bell.' The dumb brute was an affec- 
tionate member of a humble household ; and in that house- 
hold there were warm human affections, and hopes which 
rose to the highest heaven, and fears which stretched 
down to the deepest abyss. The members of that house- 
hold were links in the great chaui of humanity, which 
stretches back to Eden and Paradise; the actors in a 
drama in which kings and queens, statesmen and philoso- 
phers, are also actors. Looking at the lowliest and com- 
monest things in this light, as linked to the highest and 
most glorious things, we shall not feel disposed to call 
them common or unclean; we shall not feel greatly sur- 
prised if one should say that all things overflow with 
poetry. 

After all, this thought constantly recurs, that what we 
call poetry exists rather in the eye and heart of the poet 
than in the external tlungs in which he sees it He sees 
all things through this spiritual atmosphere; only we 



must notice that he sees, not as a poet only* bnV it 
be, as a philosopher, a moralist, a naturalist a hm 
or astronomer. The peculiarity in his case is, ikA h 
can see as a poet Tms view of the matto* readmit^, 
tremely difficult to give a logical definition oC pofl^f, I 
we call it * musical thought,' we shall not ha^ zjuU 
its ultimate analysis. For musical thought is stiU a laad 
or condition of mind induced by the oontempktiArf 
external things. It is merely the harmony of the spaiM 
world within with what is pure and spiritual ia the wM 
without It is a beautiful and blessed state, l>at it iiBil 
a logical definition of poetry. Other minds might coii» 
plate the same things and not become musical under tbfir 
mfluenoe, the reason being, that the poetic or nm^Gil 
faculty or capacity was either originally weaker, or hi 
not been so well cultivated in the latter case as in the £«• 
mer. We shall point to a few examples by way of jSm- 
tration. 

A man of a speculative turn of mind may love to ooi- 
template the abstract idea of eternity, infinitude^ «r isy 
other magnificent idea. Take for instance the idea k 
eternity. Let us attempt to analyse it We shall fsi 
that it is made up of several ideas, the first of which ii 
duration. This is the ground-work. But duration is aa 
idea to which we can set limits. We can think of it ib 
extending from one given point to another. Here we h»x 
limited duration. But we can also imagine nnlim^ 
duration. This is eternity. But this is not alL Jhit 
tion— what is it that endures? Closely considered, wi 
cannot think of duration, either limited or unlimited, vitl- 
out including in it the idea of being. Duration, ahsti»6)r 
considered, is a nonentity ; a thing impalpable even to tk 
acutest mind. We thus find that the idea of etenilyii 
compounded of three ideas at least; first, duration; next 
endless duration; and, thirdly, endless being, which giiti 
palpability and cohesion to the other two. Now, Uuie s 
something very magnificent and ennobling in this idM^ 
but it is not in itself poetical. The contemplation of it 
does not suppose a poetic mood of mind. But mark hor 
near akin it is to poetry — mark how a sacred poet, ia 
these few words, converts it into the sublimest poetir: 
* Thus saith the High and Lofty One who inhdbitdk eUt- 
tUty!* The man who uttered these words was in (fat 
po&c mood. But we had all the ideas be&re; we lud 
duration, endless duration, endless being. We had befin 
our mind's eye all of which Isaiah speaks. But it was not 
poetical before he spoke. We saw it with the eye of a 
philosopher; we existed ih the philosophic mood. Jk 
saw it with the eye of a poet; he existed in the poetie 
mood. The thing was the same; the difference was in tk 
eyes which saw it 

Innumerable instances of a like import might be gim 
There is nothing essentially poetical in the sea; etenia 
the < multitudinous sea' of Shakspeare. We can cootsa* 
plate it as exceedingly usefUl for ships to sail on. This is 
the commercial view of it We can think of it as a wall of 
circumvallation around our own island. This is t^ poli- 
tical and patriotic view of it We can think of it in refe- 
rence to its tides, its firesh-water springs, its cunrenls, whid- 
pools, and so forth. This is to view it astronomically u^ 
geographically. But there is no poetry in aU these mariae 
aspects; at least not necessarily so. But mark again hov 
the same sacred poet, in these hw words, presents the eea 
to us in an aspect the most poetical and sublime : ' Who 
hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand!' 
Thus we see that in the humblest as in the loftiest tfaiags, 
there is or there is not poetry according as we loc^ >t 
them. From a dead ass, lying in an obscure comer in 1^ 
outskirts of creation, up to the all-embracing idea of tl» 
universe, up to endless duration and Him who inhabits it 
as a dwelling-place, there is poetry or spiritnality or tii«n 
is none. But there is none only to him who lacks 'tke 
vision and the fisusolty divine;' to him only whose beat 
and noblest capacity is not attuned to the universal sod 
everlasting harmonies. 

On reviewiog what we have written, we find that we have 
said dther too much or too little about the po€tie ^apadtn- 
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h nrast guard agiqnsi oonfoonding it with the poeUefch 
t^. The two things are intimately connected, but they are 
ot the same. Faculty is the ^wer of making — capacity 
r recdTing. The former qualifies for writing poetry— ftor 
iving the highest and best interpretation of the highest 
ad best things in nature or in human lifo; the latter for 
ppredating poetry, and receiving the revelations of the 
iterpreters. The former is the gift of a very fow ; the 
vtter may become the condition of alL We appeal to 
lets in confirmation of our statements. That the poetic 
icolty is the gift of a very few is clear from the small 
mnber of first-class poets. A short catalogue would coi^ 
un all their names. But it is of more importanoe to 
stablish the other point — that the poetic capacity is or may 
ecome the condition of aU. All children have this ca- 
)acity ; indeed, so largely is it dereloped in them, that one 
night think that they are all bom poets. They are ever 
lersonifying; to them there is life and strong-will in 
frerything. Does the providence which impresses them 
nth this beautiftil faith, and leads their young footitq>6 
Qto the holiest recesses of its temple, intend that they 
dioald yet outgrow it— should cast it tnm them, with other 
thildish things, as unworthy of their manhood? We can- 
iot believe it. We know, indeed, that we all do, and must 
mtgrow the simple creed of our childhood. Such a pro- 
cess is not only inevitable but desirable. But what we 
bare to regret is that our growing knowledge should blot 
m this pristine Ikith; that we should exchange a warm 
uid generous state of being for one of ampler limits, but 
of colder atmosphere. We utter not a word against 
knowledge, which is the mind's perception of the realities 
of the universe ; which is the door by which we enter into 
the holy of holies — the only door ; which is an int^ectual 
8im-light— a day-spring which knows no night; which is 
the pabulum of the sou^ the food on which it lives ; which, 
if not the source, is the medium of power. We utter not a 
word against knowledge, which is the mental telegraph by 
which a finite mind, impiis<med in a feeble body, a^ bound 
by the laws of matter to a narrow speck in the ooean of 
Mnitode, holds intercourse with the fiir-off provinces of 
God's empire, with heaven, the phioe of his throne, with 
angels, with God himself We utter not a word against 
knoirledge, which is the wings on which we fly backwards 
into long-past centuries, and hold intercourse with patri- 
trehs and prophets in the primeval ages — ^backwards to 
'the beginmng,' and firom this boundary, which separates 
the eternity of uncreated being firom the eternity of created 
being, look before and after upon wonders and mysteries. 
We utter not a word against knowledge, which is the win- 
dow through which we survey all the phen6mena of na- 
^ire, the diving-bell by which we descend into the recesses 
of oar own spirits. We utter not a word against know- 
ledge ; bat all knowledge is a fiailure which does not lead the 
strong spirit of the man into the regions, up to the heights, 
where he will have ag^ revealed to him those visions of 
childhood which had become invisible in his middle pas- 
sage; to the regions and the heights where he shall find 
tgain the lost fiuth of his youth — ^the wonder,' love, aAd re- 
verence with which he was dowered when he started oa 
^ pUgrimage. There is a world of meaning in the di- 
vine words, * Te must become as little children V 

We wmetimee hear peoj^le say they have no taste for 
poctiy. It is a sad oonibssion 1 They once had a taste for 
|t ; thoy once enjoyed it When it was spread before them 
in the oaeadows of their childhood, and sung for them the 
liTe>loiig summer day in the woods and streams ; when it 
descended from the skies, or sprung up firom the ground ; 
when it beamed upon them firom a mother's countenance, 
or welled forth flrom the heart of sister or brother, then 
the; bid a taste for it— ^ey loved and eigoyed it In 
^^ days nature read her lyrics to than ; now, in theur 
^ong manhood, she recites to them lotty passages lh>m 
uegrand drama of providence and human lifo, or chants 
van her solemn epic, * Songs as in the night, when a holy 
■^I^Buutyiskept' But they have no taste for them! Why 
<vre the chords which vibrated harmoniously and hap- 
P7 to the lyrics of young life become unstrung in the 



heart of i^anhood t Why have those things of beauty, which 
were a jov to the child, foiled to exert a benign influence 
upon the heart of the man, and to pr^Nure him for hi^er 
revelations and enjoyments ? The children are still joyftil, 
as in the days of our childhood. Is not their joy a r^ 
proaoh and reproof to the man who has not higher and in- 
tenser joys than theirs? His resources are more copious 
than theirs ; he surveys a flir wider horison; he has gra- 
duated in the school of experience, in which they are only 
learning their A B 0. But the children are joyful while 
he is 81^ ; they suck honey firom the flower of lifo, while 
he extracts from it nothing but poison. In the morning 
of life the world was bounded to him by the hills and ho- 
rison of his native village ; every succeeding day enlarged 
its boundaries, until, in his full manhood, he stands in the 
centre of an infinite universe ; but it is to hUn only an infinite 
prison-house. To assist him in changing its nature, and 
to show him that instead of a prison-house, it is a palace, 
worthy of its Divine Architect is our ambitious aim in 
writing these papers, and we by no means despair of some 
success. 

We expressed a hope^ at the commencement of this paper, 
that we should pro^bly best attain to the knowledge and 
ei^oyment of the poetry of lifo by inquiring, in the first 
place, what is poetry ? and hinted, that in passing from 
the lesser to the greater, we might perhaps light upon 
some resting-places, and quiet Sid)bath nooks, where we 
should find pleasant refreshment and profitable entertain^ 
ment Upon these points, after the experiment which has 
now been made, readers must judge and determine. If 
we might say a word for ourselves it would be this : that 
if we do not find poetry m lifo, we shall find it nowhere. 
Are we told that we shall find it in nature — in books ? But 
who finds it in nature but the man who has its spiritual 
counterpart in himself? and who finds it in books but the 
man who has an open channel to his mind and heart through 
which it passes ttom the books without to the living life 
within ? And, besides, who put poetry in books? What is 
the poetry which we find in books but the record of the 
higher life of the poet— his truest autobiography? And 
what is the poetry which we find in nature, of which he 
who is the best copyist is called the best poet? Is it not 
the manifestation, dim and partial, glorious though it be, of 
the Living Spirit which is the fountain of all life ? And shall 
we not aim and strive, as for very life, to hold communion 
with this spirit that we also may have our lives clothed with 
his beauty— our spirits steeped in purity and bliss, oceans 
of which are rollmg around us — and our hearts wanned 
in the beams of a love which embraces and blesses all beings 
and things, but those that unlike the sunflower, turn away 
th^ hen^ and hearts firom its beautifying influence P 



THIRTY DAYS IN THE SAVANNAHS OP CUBA. 

CHAPTEBXI. 

Thb horses were not destined to be r^umed as O'Neil 
supposed. The furious storm which now threatened, was 
to be the commencement in our case of a chapter of acci- 
dents, at once comic and tragic, such as we Uttle antici- 
pated when it burst upon our heads. A hurricane at the 
uavannah is no ordinary tempest. It does not rise out of 
any ordinary strife among the elements. It seems to pre- 
sage the dissolution of nature itself. You are whirled 
along by the wind, together with the trunks of baobabs 
and palm-trees ; the torrents of rain beat on you like the 
surges of a boUterons sea, and resistance is in vain. 
Hwpy the man who finds shelter in time. We made 
all haste to get into a sort of hoUow road leading to a 
wide vale, bounded by steep rocks thickly wooded, and 
hence less exposed to the blasts. The sky seemed all in 
a blase. Our horses trembled all over with fright 
* Where are we going ?' said I.—* Going V said CNeil, * I 
adt the same of you. We must go where we can, and 
where our horses like to take us.' 

A spring of water rushed along the base of a perpen- 
di<mlar rock, which stood like a wall placed there for our 
special shelter. We followed this stream and natural 
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wall white tiie lightning rattled overhead, and, after riding 
for fite hours, without a moment's lull in the storm, 
aeaked to the skin and famished with hanger, we thought 
we conld percdve at a little distance to the right, at the 
foot of a declirity which sloped away naturally into dark 
depths, a small light. — * See, here is an inhabited house ! ' 
I cried.—* Bah,' said (VNeil, ' it is only one of those large 
flies that carry a lantern about with them, and that are 
so common in this country.' — * I believe no such thing,' 
I replied, < the light is too steady ; so let us turn towards 
that quarter.' — 'I can see no pivbh leading to it,' said 
O'Neif ; ' the lightning does not give light enough to show 
the way. My opinion is that we should avail ourselves of 
the first hollow in this rock and wait there till morning.' 

Night had in fSsct come on, and we were in the saddest 
possible plight. The light in the distance continued to 
twinkle, out only as if to mock us. Our poor horses, 
jaded with fatigue and shivering all over, refused to go 
forward a step. We wrapped ourselves up as we best 
could in our cloaks, and planting ourselves against a frag- 
ment of rock, with our feet in the water, we let the 
thunder rattle and the lightnings flash. Never did night 
appear so long. The first rays of dawn, obscured as they 
were by the storm, which had nowise abated, proved that 
I had not been mistaken as to the light ; we descried a 
sort of hut of mean appearance nearly half a mile off in 
the hollow. On remounting Jedediah's horse, O'Neil 
found himself seized with fever and ague, so Uiat I had 
to assist him into the saddle, where he could hardly hold 
himself up. At length we reached the hut. 

We found it occupied by a free negro (who of all 
negroes in that island are the most wretched) and his 
wire ; and not only did these poor creatures give us a 
khid reception, but Flora, as the wife was called, and 
who, like most old wives, had pretensions to be a doctress, 
tended O'Neil with a mother's care, and showed herself 
a tolerable proficient, by providing him with drinks un- 
known in Europe, and made from the plants of the country, 
which completely cured him in tye days. Still he was 
very weak ; a little wine had become necessary, and our 
stock was exhausted. Accordingly our negro host, whose 
name was Joachim, we!}t to the neighbouring village to 
procure some. 

The news he brought back were not particularly en- 
eouraghig. Two capitanet de partido had just passed 
through, in 'seardi of two Anglo-American malefactors 
who had made off irith two horses, etaded the quarantine 
laws, and were suspected of being English spies, making 
common interest with the enemies of the state. A re* 
ward of a hundred dollars was offered to any one who 
should bring them to Havannah, ' living or dead.' These 
malefiictors were no other than our two selves, and Joachim 
had no doubt of it. 'Senorcs,' said he, 'trust nobody. 
There are people hereabouts whose skin is white and 
their hearts black. As respects myself and my wife, 
you may keep your minds easy.' 

The poor feUow spoke true. Wo had indeed nothing 
to fear from his disinterested fidelity. During the eight 
days required for CNeil's complete restoration, we re- 
mained concealed in his hut, and, after giving him a 
score of dollars, which, to him, were worth a thousand 
crowns, we set off we knew not whither, our sole object 
being to avoid human dwellings, and to reach some point 
on the coast where we might chance to light on some vessel 
that would take us off. The savannahs promised plenty 
of food to the horses we were detaining illegally, and, in 
case of succeeding in getting on board a ship, we fully 
reckoned on being able to send them back with our com- 
pUmeots to Jedediah Oibson. 

Such is the elasticity of youthful spirits that, on launch- 
ing without a guide into those fertile and smiling yet un- 
inhabited savannahs, neither of us felt in the least inclined 
to melancholy. Tet our situation was nowise to be en- 
vied. How were we to escape, and what were we to do P 
We had wounded the vanity of the sovereign master of 
the island, and had baulked an American of his favourite 
MW i eme nt. We were proscribed, and a price set on our 



heads. It was thought felony to have done i 
to those two puissant lords, as they could do( forgive. 
We were foreigners, young, without weight or inflnenee, 
without credit, without friends, and were ignersnt «veR 
of the geography of the country through whidi we had to 
pass. In short, we had jeoparded our liberty and oar 
lives, and all for a childish trick which my Inah friesd 
had thought fit to indulge, and for certain absurd stories 
which he had taken it into his head to invent. 

To undo what had been done was impossible now ; and 
I Imow no greater folly than that of attempting to ^ht 
with fortune and vainly to struggle with what eaiiDot be 
undone. So we surrendered ourselves absolutely to the 
Almighty's disposal. For three whole days we wandered 
about, meeting with nothing but iguanos, whieh, notwitk- 
standing their crocodile-like shape, we found very harm- 
less. We slaked our thhrst at the springs, ate the fruit 
of the bananas, hunted the palombes and the agoutis, a^ 
led a very primitive and patriarchal life^ with nothing ie 
it that was disagreeable. Our horses had recovered their 
good<K)ndition. We had been careful to advance in an 
easterly direction, so as to approach that end of the iaUini 
where we might find, or at least hoped to find, the UMaas 
of escape. Not a single human creature had, during these 
whole three days, crossed our path. If anything can be 
thought marvellous, surely it is that such vast fntUe tracts 
should have nobody to inhabit them, while there are 
regions in Europe, almost barren in comparison, that are 
inadequate to the maintenance of the enormous popala- 
tions with which they teem. 

Erelong, however, the aspect of the country undenreat 
a change. Vegetation became more and more atanted, 
yellower, less wholesome, and finally disappeared. Theve 
were no more springs, and little herbage. At length we 
came to bare rocks with sandy spaces between them, and 
still not the vesti^ of a house was to be seen. Water 
was a matter of indispensable necessity, both for oor- 
selves and our horses ; so we turned towards the right, 
and, about nightfall on the fourth day, we deacried a 
small plantation lying on the edge of a marshy creek. 
The first negroes Uiat noticed us, brought us, without even 
waiting to be asked, oranges, bananas, water, and nun — 
so general, and natural as it were, is hospitality there. 
Their master, a poor enough Spaniard, called Don Urtoteo 
y Salazar, traded in sugar, with Trinity ; and I au^eoc, 
from the appearance of the locality, that he combined a 
little smuggling with his ordinary trade. A lai^ boat 
with sails, his property, had arrived, as the negrott told 
us, who invited us into their cabins ; but this O'Nefl de- 
clined. — ' Where then would you have us sleep P' said L 
—< Where P* said he, <why, in Don Salasar's boat.'-> 
< Then we must find it,' I resumed.—^ That wiU soon be 
done,' said he ; Met us go up along the edge of the erode ; 
let us take the craft. We are each somewhat of a sailor. 
Our two horses, tied to the first tree we find, will be 
thought a sufficient compensation to the owner, and then 
we are safe.' 

This, after all, seemed the best course we could adopt ; 
in foolish conjunctures fooU have most wisdom. Aft^- 
walking, with bridle in hand, for a quarter of an hour, 
we saw the boat, whidi a negro and a child were engaged 
in unlading. Night was drawing on ; both were mal^ig 
all the haste they could ; and, after mooring the boat to 
the shore, and suspending two enormous packages from a 
pole, one end of which reposed on the boy's shoulder and 
the other was held by the man, they wend6d their way, 
making no great haste, to the dweiling-hoose. 

As for us, we had enough to do to keep out of sight. 
The huts of the negroes were so near that we ooold hesr 
the children crying. We proceeded to fill our goords^ 
and a small c]X)ck which we had brought with us, with 
water, and to gather all the fruit we ooold from the trees 
about us, when an old negro woman, stealthily approach- 
ing the boat by creeping rather than walking, stepped on 
board, looked over every part of It, and, apparoitly find- 
ing nothing that she could steal, went away again, utter- 
ing the longest Spanish oath I ever heard. O'Neil then 
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stole <mt from oar hidings-place^ tied the hones to a wild 
carob-ttee, iod while I took a drcolt round the house) in 
order to get a tnpply of oranges and lemons from a small 
gro*tre whieh I bad noticed, looked over the craft, and 
stowed awaj our food and arms, all in short that we pos- 
sessed, befbre pottfaig oat to sea and trying oar fortane 
there. 

Aboat nine o'clock that night we weighed anchor (for 
there was a small anchor), and I took the helm. O'Neil, 
less Tigwoos than I was, lay down on a cdl of rope and 
fell asleep. In less than an hour the boat had cleared 
the bar, and we were oat at sea. I then awakened my 
companion, that I might have his assistance in the man- 
agement of the sail, whieh was in capital condition, and 
we bere away towards the east, being anxious to get as 
far aa possible from the plantation whose owner we had 
deprived of his habitoal means of transport. The nlg^t 
was beantifol, althoogh there was no moon. A fine breeze 
blew frxnn the northwest, and in less than two hours we 
were well clear of the land, though we coold distinctly 
trace its outline on the blue expanse of sky. 

The boat of which we had possessed ourselves was 
twesij-two l<Bet long, and had two sails and a pair of oars. 
A ton of cinders, some charcoal, an axe, a knife, a tin 
goblety and a locked box, was all we could discover on 
board. Still our situation was improved; should we 
meet with no accident in running along the coast, by 
holding uk easterly course, we were sure to touch upon 
Jamaiea, where we should be safe at least from the Ameri- 
can consnil and from the governor of Cuba ; only we had 
a scanty supply both of food and water. 

Till the evening all went on well, and then we went 
ashore in a small bay, on the borders of which we saw a 
gr^ many cattle gracing. On this we left the boat, 
taking oar guns with us, and soon heard the Sranish salu- 
taU<m : ' Strangers, may .GK>d be with you V The person 
who hidled us thus, and who was on horseback, was a 
motttero — a fine looking fellow. We asked him if he 
eould find us a supply of provisions, of which we were 
much in need ; whereupon, taking us for smugglers from 
Jamaica, a sort of heroes no less popular in Cuba than 
men of Uie same profession in the mother country, he 
took us to his boose, and there we spent the night. Next 
day he loaded his horse and two mules with two large 
jars fan of water, one-and-thirty cocoa nuts, two smoked 
bams, a hundred oranges and bananas, eight or ten pounds 
of tasco (that is, sliced beef, dried and smoked), and a 
dosen four-pound loaves, all which he sold very cheap, 
without aridng anything for the night's hospitality. After 
escorting us to the boat, be gave us a grave good-bye, and 
took the road again to his wild home, where, doubtless, he 
still lives, removed from all the centres of civilization, and 
rttfaer perhaps in reality than the capitalists of great cities. 

Again we stood out to sea, and the wind changed. A 
fresh breeze from the north raised a swell, and our boat 
ihipped so much water that we hardly had time and 
strength to bale it out. Notwithstanding our utmost 
efhrtB we lost sight of the coast, and the boat became 
unmanageable. Our provisions were wetted, our bread 
soaked into a pulp, and thus we spent the whole day in 
sn unavailing stnS^le. We had to resign ourselves to 
the necessity of gomg wherever the wind and the currents 
might carry us. 

Towards evening we saw, right ahead of us, a long line 
of breakers, stretching almost as far as the horizon, and 
whose white and foaming crests announced instant danger. 
Our tiny bark, swept along bv the current, carried us in 
sfnte of ourselves against this rampart of angry surges. 
We looked (or instant destruction, having lost all com- 
mrad of our boat, when we discovered that we were in 
the midst of an archipelago of small rocks — little islands 
that hardly peeped above the surface of the water, sunken 
rodu^ and sand banks. Amid the boiling surf, the boat 
ciarted forward through a narrow opening which we had 
not perceived, and glided between two walls of perpen- 
dieular reck, where tiie light of day could hardly penetrate. 

Tfan odd-lookiBg passage^ dark and threatening as it 



was, yet proved the means of our salvation. After rush* 
ing, with the velocity of a steam-boat at foil speed, into 
this gloomy opening, we found our craft lose way all of a 
sudden, and, on looking round, discovered that we had 
entered unwittingly an internal lake, several miles in cir- 
cumference, having but one outlet, dotted all over with 
blooming little islands, and edged, or rather crowned, 
with forests, in whose bosom it seemed to lie hid. Here 
once more we found ourselves safe. 

< Really,' said CNeil as he backed the sail, <! begin to 
think we are safe in port now. Who on earth could hare 
suspected the existence of a lake behind the point of the 
CaballerosP' — < The bucaniers,' said I, 'knew somethmg 
about it ; nay, it seems to have been the vtoy centre of 
their operations. See those bits of rope, and pieces of 
plank, and even a rusty anchor.' — * We will see aboat that 
to-morrow,' he replied ; * meanwhile let us get on shore ; 
I feel quite knocked up.' 

Both of us, in fact, were incapable of all farther efibrt, 
so we landed, and having safely secured the boat, which 
had escaped without damage, we sought the first shelter 
we could find, and without saying a word, stretched our- 
selves at foil length in a thicket, where we instantly fell 
fast asleep. 

On the day foUowfog the wind blew with still fiercer 
violence. We cleaned our arms, and, after a frugal re- 
past, proceeded to take a survey of our unlooked for re- 
treat. The basin of the lake, which lay deep sank amid 
banks that rose from ten to twelve feet above the level of 
the water, presented here and theie, however, a more con- 
venient landing in a piece of bright, flat, sandy shore. 
The small islands scattered over the surfoce, all of vol- 
canic origin, gave a charming variety to the scene. To- 
wards our lef^ at a distance of about sixty yards from the 
water's edge, the ground gradually rose, until the slope 
suddenly became steep and abropt, and terminated in a 
large platform crowned with tall banana trees. We 
reached this admirable observatory with difficulty, but 
our fatigue was amply repaid by the splendid spectacle 
that then presented itself. The broad sea lay stretched 
out before us, bounded only by the horizon, between which 
and us a thousand jagged rocks formed a long rampart, 
rising with notched and calcined crest about a hundred 
feet above the foanung surges that heaved and dashed 
a^fainst their base. The numerous fragments of ships, 
pieces of plank and rigging, and even ships' cannons, that 
we could perceive in the indentations and fractuosities of 
those shores, left no doubt as to the many shipwrecks they 
had witnessed from time immemorial. It was an admir- 
able spot for pirates. Nothing easier than, from where 
we stood, to observe all that passed out at sea, and the 
little haven mto which we had been cast, offered a safe 
asylum to the bucaniers on thefr return from an expedi- 
tion, whether fortunate or the reverse. 

We then returned to the boat in order to have our pro- 
visions dried ; and, having spread them out on shore be- 
fore the sun, we b^^ the circumnavigation of the lake. 
In several natural hollows in the rocks lay old rusty can- 
nons of small calibre ; these, with the remains of ropes and 
shrouds strewed about, confirmed the ophiion I had express 
ed the day before. It was evidently an old sanctuary of the 
bucaniers. Quite at the bottom of the lake, about twenty 
paces from the bank, and half hid by large trees, we dis- 
covered at last a sort of roof of an unusual kind, which 
announced a human habitation. Tet there was no sound 
to be heard, no smoke, no movement— nothing in short 
indicated the presence of man. We stepped ashor^ how- 
ever, with caution, having first loaded our pieces. 

The hull of a sloop reversed crowned a cottage longer 
than it was wide, and constructed of ship timber. A 
ship's stem, cot through, served as a porch. All was in 
a state of very bad repair. The door had been loosed 
from its hinges and lav inwards ; but, on stepping over it, 
we were amazed to find a room of good sSse, elegantly 
fomished, and having two windows that looked out into a 
kind of English garden. Mahogany diairs ; tables, with 
the richest coverlets hanging in tatters ; a lamp of Araeri- 
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can manafacture, suspended from the roof b)r a brass chain ; 
ottomans, cofered with crimson yelvet much worn ; a bust 
of Napoleon, on a tablet under a Venetian mirror, and a 
large geographical chart unrolled — all announced that the 
pirates had forsaken their quarters here but a few years 
before. A small circular staircase at the further end of 
the apartment led up to the only storey above, and also 
to cellars below. We called, but no one answered. I 
fired a shot from the window; the echoes among the 
rocks repeated the sound ten times, and that was all. 
The upper storey was found in much worse case than that 
below* It was like an infirmary or domitory. Three low 
wooden beds, a few household utensils, mattresses laid on 
the floor, and some straw-bottomed chairs, composed the 
whole of the furniture. Several seamen's chests stood 
piled up in one comer; the locks were old, and so rusted 
that we could break them with ease. We found their 
contents to consist of linen, well-wom coats falling into 
rags, and several Spanish and French books, among whidi 
were * Yida de Santa Teresa,' and ' THistoire des Bonca- 
niers et Flibastiers.' The margins and blank pages of the 
latter, which seemed well thumbed, and to have been 
read over and over again, were covered with manuscript 
notes, such as the following, which I copied exactly: 
' Feby. 14, 1809~Foundered that beggarly cur De Mar- 
tinez. 8th April, 1809— lost la Sylphide. Sept. 181 1— 
found again the old seal of the bucaniers.' These notices 
were sufficiently precise, and could not be mistaken. 

At the present day the borders of the lake are no longer 
deserted. A Havannese gentleman, the count of Villamar, 
has built a fine fhrmin^ establishment, and has numerous 
herds feeding in the neighbourhood. Placed between the 
rocks of la Boca Gh^nde and of the Boca de los Caballones, 
which rise and hide it on the right and left^ embossed in 
a sea of verdure, at once reflecting and bathing the leaves 
of the palms and mango trees, and bananas that bend 
over its crystal waters, it presents a scene at once exqui- 
sitely beautifiil and full of grandeur. The smallness of 
its extent and the limpid tranquillity of its waters make 
a fine contrast with the wild aspect of the two black- 
browed rocks that almost close the entrance to it. The 
roar of the sea heard afar, redoubles the sense of security 
felt in this harmonious jretreat, traversed only by the 
murmuring turtle doves that stoop to dip their wings in 
the wave, and then regain their nests that hang suspended 
in the guava trees. 

It was, indeed, a delicious retreat. The birds of the 
tropics ; the small negritos, or black canaries, whose plu- 
mage is of a golden brown ; the many-coloured paroquets ; 
the white and pearl grey pigeons, that crossed each other 
in all directions over the lake, as their own peculiar 
domain ; the golden and blue scales of the fish, that 
darted through the water Uke capricious arrows — all 
teemed with life ; and yet tiiere was no tumult, no c(m- 
fusion. The whispering of the breeze and the warbling 
of the birds made a sweet concert among the trees, while 
the chattering of the paroquets, and the shrill cries of 
the wild iguanos, broke m on the monotony of these agree- 
able and murmuring sounds, and the distant booming of 
the eoean formed a bass to this natural symphony. 

We did not become folly alive to all these chums till 
the morning of the third day-— not, in fiact, until our 
having, as the poets say, reposed our weary limbs and 
chased away hunger with eating, as the good Virgil ex- 
presses it, who never disdains procuring a good repast for 
his ^neas. We added to our larder oysters of the finest 
flavour, and an excellent turtle, forming altogether a 
treat worthy of a prince. The wind had now fallen, and 
the sun was intensely hot. Since chance had brought us 
into '.he retreat of certahi bucaniers or pirates, where it 
was very unlikely that these formidable personages would 
soon present themselves again, we thot^fht we ought to 
take advantage of the opportunity we thus had of enjoy- 
ing our ease as long as possible in their fbrsaken haunt. 

Accordingly we took possession of their palace, and had 
breakfast there. O'Neil threw himself down on the 
sofo and fell asleep, while I took two chairs, and placing 



them before the broken door, in the current ofair eoorag 
from the sea across the lake, which refreshed me with a 
most penetrating and reviving mixture of sweet perfimMs, 
with the peculiar scent of the sea water, threw mysdf 
upon them, and added the enjoyment of a pipe. Oar 
breakfiEMt had been excellent, though prepared in haste. 
I laid down my pipe and slept in my turn. On openng 
my eyes again, I found the sun high in heaven, akid theoght 
I heard a slight noise near me among the bodies. I rose. 
A body, which owing to the rapidity of its movemcnlB I 
could not distinguish, plunged from the bank into the 
lake, and swam off. 1 closely watched its course, and 
then gently awakened O'Neil. 

< It is a woman,' exclaimed the Irishman. And m it 
was, and the adventure became quite mythological asd 
worthy of Camoens himsdf. A Nereid was dressed bo 
otherwise — this one by the delicacy and fineness of her 
shape, by no means recalled the creations of Rubeea, 
but she was dothed much after the same fssfaioii. We 
remained perfectly still, and for a long while O'Neil would 
fain have quitted his concealment, but I held bim ftst by 
the arm. The Indian in her capricious revdutiooB was 
as free as a little lady within the much narrower dimen- 
sions of her batii. She seemed to cast her eye round the 
lake as her own property; one moment she seemed to 
hear a sound, and poppmg her head above the water looked 
round on all sides ; her profile was very delicate and her 
features pretty ; she haa none of the odd-looking oraa- 
ments in which savages are so coquetisfaly curioos with 
their needles. A straight nose, a forehead rather {lev, 
bright expressive eyes, and straight eyebrows, ceuw a sed 
a countenance on the whole charming and charaetenstie. 

I will not dwell longer on the description of the haHan 
Naiad's evolutions, for she seemed like a small ststse of 
Florentine bronze, endowed with life and mobility, which 
for us, it may readily be conceived, had rnneh to exette. 
< There now,' said O^Neil, < this is a pretty kind of fish ! 
Let us hold counsel for a little.'— < Yes,' said I, 'it is a 
serious afifair, what say yon to itP The persopagea of 
another sex, who are sure to be found in the neighbour- 
hood, will not see us here with much satisfaction ; we mist 
fight.*—* Bah,' ejaculated 0*N^, * we have our two guns.' 

As he thus spoke the silly fool jumped out at the wm- 
dow, and began to address the inhabitant of the water in 
Spanish, which he pronounced wretchedly ill. On this 
she uttered a dirill cry, turned herself, and dived beneaUi 
the water. We saw only a slight furrow indieattng the 
secret course she had taken. In two or three minntes she 
reappeared swimming towards a low grotto or cavern, 
forming a sort of depressed arch, crowned with the tfakk 
foliage of the mango trees, and there all trace of the 
Naiad was lost. We called in our best Spanish, that we 
were travellers, that we would not do her any harm:— we 
begged her to conduct us to her fiunily, and promised an^y 
to recompense her. To all this she made no repij, and 
just as OT^eil, who had made the drouitof the lake, was 
approaching the cavern, and trying to push aside the 
mango branches, that he might have a view of the interior, 
a pistol-ball whizzed through the leaves, coming firom Che 
farther end of the cavern, and put a sudden stop to his 
indiscreet investigations, but not to our adventures, in 
which the bather and the person who had fired the pistol 
had a considerable part 

Now, who could the inhabitants be of the grotto into 
which the maiden had eridently found her way by the 
lake, and from which the pistol shot had been fired P 
Oould it be the retreat of some refractory pirate who had 
refused to submit to civilisation ? Or had some Mexiean, 
from Yucatan, transported thither his household gods, 
from their being so often disturbed by the war of inde- 
pendence. We were trying to solve these problemSy wheo 
another ball, which carae from the thick wood wfaldi 
crowned on the right the sort of funnd in which the hke 
lay, warned us that this was not the time to {ddloeophise 
or to study the picturesque, or to Indulge day dmsis 
about Eden, solitude and love. We were adniis^y 
placed as a mark to be shot at and killed on the spot, but 
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7e«y ill placed for Aiming at others, and defending our- 
selTas. I lo<^ed all round in order, if possible, to dis- 
cover our assailants, but after surveying the whole circuit 
of Qke lake and surrounding heights, from the Caballones 
to the Boca Grande, there was nothhig to be seen but the 
ererlastiig foliage of a regetation so beautiful, rich, and 
magxiifioent, that while gazing upon it, one felt inclined 
to mwh «( last that, bj way of relief, there might be some 
dryaess^ and oold, and gloom, intermingled with the 
lAiMlftMpe* 

It* would seem that our enemies, whoever they were, 
thought of nothing more than hiterdicting us from ap* 
proaching their s^bode, and politely giving ns to know 
thai as they did not receive company, they would rather 
Aot be disturbed. On the anchor being weighed, and the 
boat under sail, no one molested us ; only O'Neil, accord* 
ing to his nohappy custom, having taken it into his head 
to reeal danger, when danger was no longer thinking of 
him, thoqght he would give a slight turn to the helm and 
8te«r towards the Naiad's grotto. No sooner was this 
perceived than the unknown inhabitants saluted ns with 
another thot, which passed through one of our sails and 
lOfy nearly struck my head. 

' It blows fresh,' said O'Neil, apparently to prevent my 
reproaching him for his folly; Hhe wind is from the 
soB^, we shall get on.' — ' Tou must see, you incorrigible 
foot,' said I, * that we do not draw enough of water ; the 
least whiff will upset us and be our death.' — ' Let us keep 
tba cape to the north of us,' said O'Neil ; ' the island has 
«a many bays, creeks, coves, and inlets, as a piece of lace 
haa-holes in it ; we shall land at night and ballast the boat 
with a supply of water without difficulty. But if you 
think yooraelf a better steersman than I am, pray take 
the tiUer.' 1 did so, but no sooner had O'Neil ceased to 
steer, than as if fortune were resolved to favour the 
senseless, the navigation quite changed its character and 
faeeanie extremely difficult. Currents and counter-cur- 
rents drove about our tiny craft in the most opposite direc- 
tions, and the wind blew from all points of the compass, 
within a qoarter of an hour. We were driven far from 
the coast, which was soon out of sight, and a heavy rain 
set in with the night. The sea became more boisterous 
than ever, and the Irish O'Neil, who was ordinarily far 
from devout, began to say his prayers, which I thought a 
very bad sign. It seemed a hundred chances to one that 
our firaU bark, now dancing on the sharp crests of the 
waves, now poised between them, would be swidlowed up in 
a moment. Nevertheless I continued to steer as I best 
coold, and after two days and two nights of extreme 
aaxioty and fintigne, we descried the land. The swell 
had by this time so far subsided ; O'Neil began to sing, 
and again took the tiller. 



THE OLD NEWSPAPER. 

BY KICHABD 0£DlCAKBNEW 
SHEEIDAN. 

Sheridan had not the comprehensive gra^ of mind, 
the methodical arrangement, nor the uninterrupted flow 
of eorrect and harmonious rhetoric which characterised 
all the speeches of Pitt ; but he excelled him in his bursts 
of unstudied pathos, in his appeals to the heart, in cutting 
sarcasm, and overwhelming repartee. Indeed, no one 
ever Celt the force of these qualities so severely as the man 
whe then wielded the destinies of the British empire. 
I was once informed, through a source on which I could 
place some reliance, that his servants in Downing Street, 
en the raofning after a great debate, and before the news- 
papers made their appearance, could ascertain, from the 
teppttr their master was in, whether Sheridan had spoken 
on the preceding night, and what sort of a speech he 
asade. Although the business of a pariiamentary speaker 
was almest the only species of industry to which Sheridan 
could ever bring himself to devote any lengthened atten- 
ikan, even here an habitual carelessness was always more 
or Um obaervidile. Important as were most, of the pro- 



positions which he brought forward at different times, as 
well as the debates in which be took part, and great as 
was the impression which he never failed to make on the 
House of Commons, he seldom appeared to have made 
any preparation such as others were accustomed to make. 
His opinions being once formed on the subject he intended 
to discuss, he trusted to his own creative genius for the 
style and language in which they were to be delivered. 
This was always my impression respecting his indolent 
habits ; although Mr Moore now tells us in his ' Life of 
Sheridan,' that he used to devote several hours of the day, 
when people supposed him to be asleep in his bed, to a 
laborious preparation of the speeches he intended to make 
the same evening. To me he always appeared to have 
derived less firom study than from his accurate recollec- 
tion of what had previously fallen from others ; especi- 
ally when I consider that he was much happier in his re- 
plies than when the business originated in a speech from 
tdmsdf. Pitt was often heard to say in the private circle 
of his friends, that Sheridan's best speeches might have 
been better, had he devoted a moderate portion of time 
in preparing them. 

The failure of Sheridan at the Stafford election com- 
pleted his ruin. He was now excluded both from the 
theatre and from parliament ; the two anchors by which 
he held in life were gone, and he was left a lonely and 
helpless wreck upon the waters. The Prince Regent 
offered to bring him into parliament ; but the thought 
of returning to that scene of his triumphs and his freedom 
with the royal owner's mark, as it were, upon him, was 
more than he could bear; and he declined the offer. 
Indeed, miserable and insecure as his life now was, when 
we consider the public humiliations to which he would 
have been exposed, between his ancient pledge to whig- 
gism and his attachment and gratitude to royalty, it is 
not wonderful that he should have preferred even the 
alternative of arrests and imprisonments to the risk of 
bringing upon his political name any further tarnish in 
such a struggle. Neither could his talents have much 
longer continued to do themselves justice, amid the pres- 
sure of such cares, and the increased indulgence of habits 
which, as is usual, gained npon him, as all other indul- 
gences vanish. The same charm that once had served to 
give flow to thought, was now employed to muddy the 
stream. By his exclusion from parliament he was there- 
fore saved from affording the spectacle of a great mind 
not only surviving itself, but continuing the combat after 
life is gone. In private society, however, he could even 
now — before the rubicon of the cup was passed — ^fully 
justify his high reputation for agreeableness and wit. 

The distresses of Sheridan now grew upon him every 
day, and through the short remainder of his life it is a 
melancholy task to follow him. The sum arising from 
the sale of his theatrical property was soon exhausted by 
the various claims upon it, and he was driven to part 
with all he most valued, to satisfy farther demands and 
provide for the necessities of the day. Those books which 
were presented to him by various friends now stood, in 
their splendid bindings, on the shelves of the pawnbroker. 
The handsome cup given him by the electors of Stafford 
shured the same fate. Three or four fine pictures by 
Gainsborough, and one by MorlaAd, were sold for little 
more than £500 ; and even the precious portrait of his 
first wife, by Reynolds, though not actually sold during 
his life, vanished away from his eyes into other hands. 
One of the most humiliating trials of his life was yet to 
come — he was arrested, and carried to a sponging-house — 
a sad contrast to those princely halls, of which he had so 
lately been the most brilliant and favoured guest, and 
which were probably, at that very moment, lighted up 
and crowded with gay company. 

He had for some months had a feeling that his life was 
near its close; and I find (says Moore) the following 
touching passage in a letter from him to Mrs Sheridan, 
after one of these differences which will sometimes occur 
between the most affectionate companions, and which, 
possibly, a remonstrance on his irregularities and want of 
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care of himjielf occastoned : — * Never again let one harsh 
word pass between us during the period, which may not 
perhaps be long, that we are in this world together, and 
life — however clouded to me— is mutually spared to us. 
Don't imagine that I am expressing an interesting appre- 
hension about myself that I do not feel ! ' 

Though the new theatre of Drury-lane had now been 
three years built, his feelings had never allowed him to 
set his foot within its walls. About this time, however, 
he was persuaded by his friend, Lord Essex, to dine 
with him, and go in the evening to his lordship's box 
to see Kean. Once there, the inspiration of the place 
seems to have regained its influence over him; for, 
on missing him from the box between the acts. Lord 
Essex, wl^ feared that he had left the house, hastened 
out to inquire, and, to his great satisfaction, found him 
instidled in Uie green-room, with all the actors around 
him, welcoming him back to the old region of his glory 
with a^ sort of filial cordiality. Wine was immediately 
ordered, and a bumper to the health of Mr Sheridan was 
drunk by all present, with the expression of many a hearty 
wish that he would often, very often, re-appear among 
them. Thb scene exhilarated his spirits, and on parting 
that night with Lord Essex, he said triumphantly that 
the world would soon hear of him ; bat death stood near 
as he spoke — in a few days after his fatal illness began. 
Poor Brinsley ! He was Uie last of that great constella- 
tion which shed upon our sphere so bright and steady a 
lustre: Burke, Pitt, Fox, Windham, Sheridan. They 
have made a <^asm which not only nothing can fill up, 
but which nothmg has a tendency to fill up. Let us go 
on to the next best — there is nobody — no man can be said 
to put you in mind of them. To Sheridan belonged every 
kind of literary excellence. The Lord Chancellor, in a 
speech in the House of Lords, alluding to the character 
of Lord Burleigh in the * Critic,' characterised Mr Sheri- 
dan as the greatest wit in the present age. As a dramatic 
writer, forty vears have elapsed since the ' School for 
Scandal' was brought out, and yet what writer has pro- 
duced any comedy to be put in competition with it P Who 
has equalled the ' Critic P' — As a poet, who has surpassed 
the ' Monody on the Death of Garrick P' — As an orator 
(with the exception of Pitt and Burice), who excelled 
himP He had strength without coarseness, liveliness 
without frivolity ; he was bold but dexterous in his at- 
tadks ; not easily repelled, but, when repelled, effected his 
retreat in good order ; often severe, much oftener witty, 
gay, and graceful, disentangling what was confused, en- 
livening what was dull, very clear in his arrangement, 
very comprehensive in Ms views, flashing upon hb hearers 
with such a borst of brilliancy. When no other speaker 
was listened to, he could arrest and chain down members 
to their seats, all hanguag upon him with the most eager 
attention, all fixed in wonder and delight; he never tired; 
he could adapt himself, more than any other man, to all 
minds and to all capacities. Moore, in his ' Lines on the 
Death of Sheridan,' thus flatteringly alludes to him : 

' His inind was an essence oompoanded with art 
Of the finest and best of all other men's powers. 
He mled lilce a wizard the world of heart— 
Could call i;ip its sonshine or bring down its showers.* 

On an evening when he delivered one of his finest ad- 
dresses in the British senate, the * Duenna' was performed 
at the one, and the * School for Scandal ' at the other of our 
national theatres : thus at one hour did thousands of his 
admiring countrymen, in different places, feast on the 
produce of his exuberant mind. Such was the fascination 
of his manners and convivial powers in private life that it 
was impossible, after any intercourse with him, not to 
take a warm interest in his behalf, to forget his foibles, 
and only to remember his wit, his ingenuousness, his can- 
dour, and his genius. 

Mr Sherid^m was above the middle size, of a robust 
constitution, well limbed, inclining a little to a stoop, 
and deep in the chest. His eye was black, and of uncom- 
mon brilliancy and expression. Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
said that the pi4>il was the largest of any human eye he 



had ever painted. Mr Sheridan, at the time of fais imHb, 
was in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

HAELSr. 

Harley the comedian was wont to take ' sisten wed 
self down to the seaside fn: summer relaxatkm. On 
one of the hottest days of an August month he bad en- 
gaged three places in ' a Brighton fomr'4ai(de coaeii;' 
and, being seated, the little family party ware rejeidng 
that their trio had passed Kensington without being cos- 
verted into a quartette ; but, alas! their joy was short- 
lived ; for at Croydon — sweet rural Croydon !— an attorney, 
nicknamed ' the Surrey Elephant,' a man of eighteen 
stones weight, made his i^pearaace for an inside seat. 
Oh, mart de ma vie! a gross-feeding, garlic-eating, 
cigar-smoking, lozenge-swallowing, dghteen- stone 
ney, inside of a small coach in the middle of August 
there is suffocation in the very thought. But in lie n 
come ; and upon his coming in, behold ! the vehide bows 
at the first step of the man-mountain. Harley, perceiv- 
ing the discomfort of his sisters, gave a sly hint that be 
would soon put all to rights. The Croydon Falstaff had 
entered, was seated, and the vehicle moves on. Harley 
now plays the part of a stranger, and asks one of the ladies 
if pleasure is ner sole object in visiting Brighton. 

' Oh, no, sir !' is the reply ; < I am ordered sea-batbing 
for a nervous complaint.' 

The other confessed to muscular rheumatism ; and wu 
proceeding in the lanfi^uage of deep lamentation as to the 
part in which it had nxed, when Harley cried ont, ' Ah ! 
ladies, what are your maladies to mineP yours may be 
remedied ; but, alas ! for me there is no relief!' 

* Tour malady, sir ! ' said one of the ladies, with a sim- 
pering, sympathetic voice — * your malady ! why, air, you 
look the very picture of health.' 

' Ah, my dear madam,' was the reply, ' you know little 
about my disease ; looks often deceive ; the virvs is work- 
ing within me even now. I wish, for your sakes, that tbe 
journey were accomplished ; but I greatly fear we ahall 
not all be able to keep our places till then ; there is pre- 
monition in my virus.' 

* Tour vims, sir ! what do yon mean P' said one of tbe 
ladies ; ' you make me uneasy ; and surely you are getting 
worse. But what do you complain of P ' 

< Alas ! madam, about eight days ago I was bitten by a 
mad dog — my cure cannot be effected ; but there is mo- 
mentary relief when I have leisure and room to take a 
ride in a coach, when this can be done safely for mv fbl- 
low-passengers. Though I look well, yet, when the fit 
seizes me — which it may do in a moment — I am no longer 
a responsible being ; my strong inclination then is to bai^ 
like a dog and fix my grasp upon any gentleman pre- 
sent, but I will take a lady rather than have nobody to 
snap at.' 

The feelings of the fat attorney, who had been a silent 
listener, were now wound up to tbe point of fear : ' Do 
yon bite P' he exclumed. 

Harley's reply, with his teeth set on edge, bis eyes 
staring in his nead, and a horrible conformation of fiuce, 
was, * Hre-hre-chre-wha-whuivbow-wha-hre-bow-wow 
-wow-bow ! ' 

'Open the door, coachman! stop the coach ! let me out! 
I say, coachman, open the door! let me out!' bdlowed 
the man-mountain. 

The coach stopped, and down came Jehu^ saying, 
< HiUo, what's the row inside P' 

* Bow-wow-wow,' said Harley. 

< What's the matter P' said coachy. 

< Hydrophobia's the matter,' said the attorney ; ' open 
the door ! oe quick, and let me out !' 

The door was opened, when another ' Bow-wow' made 
the bulky attorney leap out as if one other moment's de- 
lay would secure a horrific bite and bring him in for a 
disease for which no remedy had been discovered. 

* But you'll get wet, sir,' said the coadiman. 

' Oh, never mind ! ' said the man-moentain ; ' I'm tbank- 
fill I'm out ; I'll ride anywhere— on the top of tbe big^ 
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ginge, if yw pletse;' and Harley and his sitters saw him 
no more. 

LBSsmo. 

This celebrated gentleman was remarkable for what is 
ealle4 ahaence of minL Having missed money at diffe- 
xent Uinei^ wiUioot being able to discover who took it, he 
detMmined to nut the hoaesty of his servant to a trial, 
and leift a hand&l of money on the table. ' Of coarse you 
counted it>' said one of his friends. < Count it!' said 
IiOiaingy rather embarrassed, ' no, I forgot that.' 

At tk public sale there was a book which he was very 
desirous to purchase, and gave three of his friends, at dif- 
ferent times, a eommissaon to buy it at cmy price. When 
tbe day of sale arrived, all of them were present — all of 
them offered for the book — the price rose to upwards of 
twenty pounds, when one of them thought of speaking to 
the otikersy and it was found that the three were bidding 
against each other for Leasing, who had forgotten all about 
th» matter. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LAY OF THE STREAM. 

Br WILLIAX BTKWABT. 

from ft gargling spring, lilu » sentient thing, 

Uy devloos vay I take; 
And I wtdmpLe along, nnobsenred bj the throng 

That love bat the sea and lake. 
In my youth I stray through the forests grey. 

And slowly but noiselessly glide 
Ihrongh the ravine and dell, by the hermit's cell. 

In my course to the swelling tide. 
Through the sylvan shades of the woodland glades, 

And the sweet and sequester'd glea. 
To the heath-cover'd strath, I pursue my path. 

Far remote from the haunts of men ; 
And my murmurings blend with songs that ascend 

From a thousand mighty trees, 
That hang o'er my track, and echo back 

The sighs of the restless breeze. 
In the noon of day, like a child I play 

With the beams of the laughing sun ; 
And I sob at night, when the moon's pale light 

On my face looks coldly down. 
I sparkle and dance when the stars advance. 

To watch the world asleep; 
And I steadily flow, and no ebblngs know, 

Till I And my home In the deep. 
To brighten the field my treasures I yield, 

As my way through the landscape I thread ; 
And I wind round the bowers, and besprinkle the flowers, 

That else were withered and dead. 
I bitterly grieve such Edens to leave 

To traverse less lovely soil ; 
Tet I grateftdly flow o*er the gardens low. 

Where the lowly kboorers toil 
In my route I cross the dreary moss. 

And gushing strains awake, 
To dieer hte heart, and vigour impart 

To the traveller fkint and weak. 
The desert glows like a dew-sprent rose, 

And with shady palms is erown'd, 
WheB my current leqM o'er the sandy \MKg% 

Of its parch'd and thirsty ground. 
With genfle sweep my path I keep. 

Still gathering breadth and force, 
And winning strength, till I triumph at length 

O'er au^t wovld stay my course. 
Then ptoudly I roll to my ocean goal, ' 

Impatient its axms to reach ; 
Aad my flight I urge tm I Use the surge 

Thai tespa ob the pebbled beach. 



CRANKY TOM. 

* Wm^ And what now, Tom? Is it to be bush or bigjpn' ? 
De JOR oome bask to awing the hatchet and grub the 



stump, or do you remain amongst those who dwell in 
cities?' 

The person addressed as Tom drew up his moleskin 
trousers with a sudden hitch, expectorated a large amount 
of tobacco-liquor diluted with saliya, and puck^ed up his 
mouth with a quiet meaning smile, as he thrust his large 
bony hand into his trousei^-pocket, and, rattling the guineas 
deposited there, exclaimed, * Bo you hear that, Mr Came- 
ron ? That's my discharge from the bush as plain as gold 
can say it I shall no more be called Cranky Tom, nor 
Merry Tom, nor Slashing Tom. I shall pitch away the 
hatchet, leaTO splitting, and fencing, and buUock-driring 
to thoee as likes it, and I shall settle down in the city with 
that little girl who always calls me good Tom ; and I shall 
drive my own horse, and ride in my own waggon, and be- 
come a person of substance and importance.' 

< I am glad to hear that you are so reeolTcd,' said the 
good fiirmer, smiling — < I am glad for your own sake. We 
shall miss you, however, Tom, my boy, in the woods, on 
the harrest-field, and at the winter hearth. The crack 
reaper shall no longer be here to lead the corn-cutters with 
joke and song; and the brawniest thrasher in the settle- 
ments shall no more make the bam resound with his 
swinging flail ; but good fortune to you, Tom, and a happy 
future,' said the fhrmer, with a hearty shake of the hand ; 
' and,' he continued, holding up his finger wamingly, and 
looking in the Ikoe of tiie lumberer with an admonitory 
smile, * beware of your mortal enemy, rum ! ' 

Tom leant upon one fbot, and then upon the other. He 
drew up his slacks with a half-perplexed air, and then, 
scratohmg his head, replied, in a halfoonftised voice, 
* Well, Mr Cameron, that Fm half-reeolved on. You see, 
I've been without it for these two years that Tve been in 
the bush, and I've never sought for it Tve stood to the 
custom of your house all that time, drinking nothing 
stronger than tea, and I mean to do the same when I have 
a wife and house of my own. So good-by, Mr Cameron; 
it will be sundown before I reach Gardener's station to- 
night, and I mean to kiss my little girl in Adelaide on 
the day after to-morrow.' 

* Farewell, Tom,' said the kind-hearted Scotchman, 
shaking the hand of the lumberer once more; * ihrewell, 
and, remember, avoid as you would poison all that can 
intoxicate.' 

* Ha ! ha ! no fears of me !' cried the young man with a 
wave of his hand, as, swinging his bundle over his shoulder, 
and, calling a large shassy kangaroo-dog to him, he took 
the road, and, whistling an air, strode onward for the coast 

Tom Burd was one of those strong, brawny, heartv, 
active, handy men that seem to have been made expressly 
to clear the way for a superior civilisation. In a citj, 
where the division of labour is so minute, and where talent 
and skill are so epitomised by being concentrated on what 
are termed the particular branches of professions, Tom 
would scarcely have been able to win his bread. He would 
have been a mere labourer, a hodman to masons, a coal- 
porter, or, at the best, one of those Jacks-of^ll-trades who 
have the ihme of never bdng masters of any. No joiner 
would have employed him as a joiner; no mason as a 
hewer or builder ; and yet, in all ue colonies of Australia, 
there was not a more handy, useftil, or essentially impor- 
tant man. Standing upwajrds of six feet hi^ and being 
compactly built of firm and clean bone, brawn, and muscle, 
Tom was able to perform prodigiee of physical strength; 
and as his shoulders were broad, his chest ample, his 
spirits lij^ and his hopes bright and insf^ring, there 
seemed to be nothing that could ruffle his temper or iktigue 
his vigorous, healthy frame. As he walked along, his feet 
fell with the firm heavy tread of one who had been accus- 
tomed to toil; but yet he stepped with an elasticity that 
portended great muscular activity. Labour had not stif- 
fened one of his joints nor cramped one of his physical 
energies; and his clear, ruddv complexion and peaoefhl 
blue eye gave evidence of his having breathed salubrious 
air and lived a temperate life. As he trudged on his way 
with his great shaggy dog at his heel, and cast his eyes 
now on the &r expanse of yellow prairie land, and now on 
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tbe dark outline of the Imah which clustered on the plains 
and covered the faces of the gently undulating slopes, he 
seemed to have been formed for such a scene. The half- 
savage limdscape, where the long kangaroo grass grew up 
amongst the box and myrtle-trees, and amidst which the 
&t lai^ steers were luxuriating in nature's profusion; the 
huge white dog, with its long, rough, hard, shaggy coat, 
its powerfiil limbs, and thoughtful, sagacious eye; and the 
brawny, coarsely-dressed labouring man, formed a tout 
ensembls of half^avage lii^ and its aooessories that was 
adminJ>Iy in keeping in all its parts. 

The lumberer wore a cap of kangaroo-skin, not like 
those nondescript articles of &shionable wear called hats, 
but formed to fit the head ; firom under this cap his long, 
yellow, sunburned hair fell in ringlets, clinging to his hirsute 
cheeks and round his brown muscular neck. He wore a 
shirt of yellow check, with an ample collar laid over so as 
to expose lus tawned throat; and his neck was loosely 
encircled with a silk kerchief of a bri^t red colour. Over 
his cotton under-dress was a frock of dark blue flannel, 
open at the breast, and profiisely ornamented with roses, 
thistles, and shamrocks, wrought in green and red worsted 
— memorials of that triune nation &r oier the deep, of 
which Tom often thought, and to which he again and again 
went back in his dreams. Wide moleskin trousers covered 
his nether parts, and these were belted over Ms upper 
clothes with a broad stripe of kangaroo-«kin &steiied in 
tFont with three steel buckles. Add to this short, broad- 
pointed, brown boots, that had oftenw been wet with dew 
than Warren's or any other body's blacking, and you have 
Cranky Tom, as complete and excellent a speoimoi of the 
Australian pioneer as ever drank water firom the Torrance, 
dined on kangaroo-flesh, held a plough, drove a bullock- 
team, hunted stray steers, blazed the old growth of grass, 
and prayed for rain. 

* Come on. Sneezer— come on, old boy,' cried Tom, snap- 
ping his fingers, and bending down to stroke his dog. 
* You'll miss the bush and the plain mayhap, and the dty 
fblks may call you a rough customer, but the girl that 
loves me will love you too, boy. Rough dog and rough 
master are going home; and we'll rough it out through 
Ufe together. Ah, what a trio we shall be— -you, my little 
Bet) and I!'^-and as the dog wagged his tail, bounded be- 
fore his master, and barked in his &ce, as if he had com- 
prehended every word, and was answering him back right 
cheerity, the lumberer, in the fiillnees of his heart, struck 
up that soul-inspiring ditty of SootUnd and of love, 

* Of t' the airts the wind can blaw, 
I deaiiy lo'e the west, 
For there the bonuie lamie lives, 
The lass that I lo'e best.* 

Home ! holy, happy home I that ever rises before us like a 
dream of the better-land, when love and joy are stirring 
up the deepest fountains of our hearts I Poetry ! sweet 
and magic poetry ! that, like the finger of the Creator, 
embodies our best asjHratioxis, and write^ with renewed 
brightness, upon our memories the joys of the past, the 
beatitudes of the present, the hopes of the f\iture I Home 
dwelt in the spirit of that rough child of nature, like the 
fkbled treasure in the head of the humble toad ; luul poetry 
came over his soul, like iooense firom flowers, to softoi amd 
refine him. 

* Hillo, Cranky Toml' cried a group of men just from 
the labour fields as, with merry shouts and wavings of 
the hand they welcomed the lumberer, who, apparentiy as 
strong as when he started on his journey in tiie morning, 
approached Gardener's station as the sun was throwing 
his setting beams over the broad plains. * Where for now, 
Tom ? ' cried they, as they gathered round him with out- 
stretched hands and smiling fiices. * Hillo, Sneezer, where 
for now?' 

* Why, Tm going no fiirther to-night than &ther Gar- 
dener's kitoben-fire,' said Tom, as he shook hands with the 
firontier-men all round, with hearty good-will ; * and as for 
Sneezer, good fellow, he'll not leave me. But I must see 
if they kill as good mutton here as th^ did two years ago, 
and I must taste mother Gardener's tea.' 



A cup of whisky would suit your Scotch stomach »a 
well, Tom,' said one joker, as he slapped the ped^trian 
fi&miliarly on the back. 

* Or a flagon of old Johnie Dodge's rum,' cried BMOther. 

* Ay I who knows how much blunt Cranky Tom iuis in 
his slubgreen purse just now ! ' shouted one of those equi- 
vocal characters who are known in Australia as freeaten; 
* what does he say to standing treat at Johnie Dodge's V 

*■ Two years in the bush are worth a hundred guineas, 
clear cash, to a Scotchman,' said a Welsh shepherd, who, 
b^g arrayed in garments of sheep-skin, looked RobixuKm 
Crusoe to the life. 

* Ooh, boys*' cried a little Irishman, who fi>Uowed the 

Srofeesion of bullock-driver, and who looked as poor as if 
e were still in county Roscommon, ^ lave Tom alone ; he 
has the bawbees, depind upon it : but they're where Pfr- 
triek Rooney the carpenter's grinding-stone was^-thafc^s in 
a shark's mouth ; and, as Teddy Mullins said to the gao^eor 
who came into his botheen when he was making a dthrcm 
of the crathur, nobody will see them come out again^ it s 
a Scotchman for houlding a grup of the money.' 

Tom looked around on the careless, firee-and-easy band 
of colonists, who laughed at this sally with a heartaneas 
that quite displeased him. As an individual, jokes and 
quizzes had no effect upon Tom. His person, his habits, 
his qualifications, and even the objects of his love, might 
be joked about and caricatured with perfect impunity ; but 
when his pride was touched, the bounds of Intimate 
ridicule were passed : you had pierced' the armour of good- 
nature that defended the lumberer's bosom — ^you had 
touched his heart If there was one thing he was more 
proud of being than another, it was that he was a Sct^ch- 
man ; if there was one stigma above another that he bated 
to hear attached to the character of his country, it was' 
that of greedy, mean parsimony. It was ther^ore with 
no dove-like eye that Tom glanc^ round on the grinning 
men that environed him, and it was with no genUe voiee 
that he said, ' Hark ye, neighbours, I am a Scotchman, 
and at this hour I would not exchange my country for 
that of the best man I see. I am firom the bush, and, if it 
will be any satisfiustion to you to know so, I don't mean to 
go back agam. I have some hard cash, which, I daresay, 
is more than any of you can say ; and I do not mean to 
drink, nor to treat you, which, I believe^ is not agreeable 
news.' 

< Och, Tom, the news is just like Biddy Malone's twiia 
— ^the very things expected,' cried the bullock-driver ; and 
this repartee was followed by another roar of laughter. 

* It is not because I am afhdd of the expense,' s^ Tom, 
his eye lighting, and his face becoming r^ with anger. 

< Sure thin, it's becase yer turning proud, Tom dear,' 
responded Mick, and he winked his eye provokingly in 
the sturdy lumberer's fiEtce. *A Scotchman's alwajs 
touched with one of fbur things, you know,' he continued, 
in a taunting tone — *• the itch, greed, poverty, or pride ; 
of the first three you seem to be free--80 it's pride that's 
the matter with you. You'll be goiAg to buy a fiirm on 
the Grampian hills now, since you ve made your fortune ! ' 
— and again the laughter of tiie rude border-men rose at 
Tom's expense. 

Tom gazed at Afick with the stem, severe look of a man 
who feels himself insulted, but who, having admirable 
command over his temper, disdains to expose his wrath to 
an unworthy object; yet, in his eye, as he looked around, 
a close observer coiUd have traced an expression of vexa- 
tion. He was in that state in which a man vrill either do 
something very violent or something very foolish, in order 
to wipe away a bad impression. He could have either 
spilt his blood or thrown his purse and all his hard- 
earned gold into the sea, to have convinced those moa that 
the love of money was no essential attribute of a Scottish 
nature. He was vibrating on the point where resolutaon 
and inclination meet, and maintain a precarious equipttse. 
The advices of his good firiend, Mr Cameron-^his hopes, 
his love, his prospects of domestic fblicity — ^his resolve that 
he should lead a Ufe of truth and soberness-— came fit 
on his reason and his recollection ; but tiie pride of 
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trj — a diingerotis and a foolish pride, even at the beet — 
was tagging at his heart-strings, and pointing him to the 
mde drinking-flhop which, like the cholera-morbns on its 
desoU^ing track, follows in the wake of so-called oiyilisa- 
tion, ^splaoing nature's Mqnid fomxtain in the haunts of 
natore, and desolating primitive life with a plague more 
direfol and dehumaniaing than any of those which changed 
the land of Egypt into a charnel-house. 

Tom stood upon the great colonial road, on each side 
of w;hioh were built the few rude, primitive-looking huts 
which constituted the settlement. The cows were being 
drivea home for the night bj mounted herds, and the 
sheep were trotting before their roughly dressed shep- 
herdis, and pouring into the yard of Squire Gardener. 
Round tiiis square was a high and close fence, in otder to 
keep the flocks and herds in and the wild animals out; 
and several bams and outhouses stood in conftised dis- 
order within its ample area. Wigwams of various sizes 
and forms constituted the homes of the herdsmen and 
other labourers whom Squire Gardener, a man of exten- 
sive possessions and great wealth, had gathered round 
him. These were generally parallelograms, whose walls 
were of upright stakes plastered with river mud, and 
whose roofe were covered with straw thatch. There might 
be ten or twelve of them in all; for Gardener's, although 
not exactly in the bush, was quite a frontier location; 
and yet, conspicuous amongst these few huts, was the 
rum-^op, With the high, upright post at the door, and 
the large barrel plaCed transversely upon it as a sign. 

* Ah ! I see that Tom is not going to be so stingy after 
an,' said the freeman who had b^ transported for forgery, 
and was consequently a knowing fellow. * Come, Tom,' 
he continued, placing his arm in that of the too compliant 
lumberer, * Johnie Dodge has just got a new supply! 
Come along, comrades, Tom's a trump after all !' 

Alas ! poor Tom ! the &tal step was taken-^the rubicon 
of safety was passed — and the generous, hard-handed, 
cheerftil son of toil was within the dread circle of perdi- 
tion's Maelstrom. He felt dissatisfied with himself as he sat 
at the rude bench where the maddening liquor sparkled 
before him, and the beams of prophecy danced in the 
bubbles that brimmed the peace-destroying cup. His con- 
science whispered, in terrified accents, monitions and re- 
prehensions, and the wreck of all his hopes seemed to pass 
like a panorama before him, as the rays of the setting sun 
shone sorrowfioilly through the panes of the little If^ce, 
and seemed to lighten as with a beacon of warning the 
fell destroyer which poor Tom was bearing to Ws lips. 
But the song and the joke, and that debasement of pride 
called nationality, together with the inherent weakness 
incidental to a flUse lo^e of approbation, chained him to 
his seat; and when the sim rose next morning, Tom's 
treasure was less by a guinea, and he was sleeping in the 
hut of Johnie Dodge, with Sneezer whining sorrowfhlly as 
he lay and watched his snoring master. Tom rose at last, 
and shook himself into something like sensibility. His 
first impulse was to examine his money; his next was to 
seize his staff and bundle, and, throwing them over his 
shoulder, to walk hurriedly and sulkily past the smiling 
rum-seller as he stood at his door, and to take the road 
with an hritated temper and a lees elastic step than had 
been his on the previous day. Sneezer bounded before 
him, and barked, as if glad to see his master right again, 
and the bells of the oxen were ringing merrily, but Tom 
was cross, and bent his eyes to the ground as if ashamed 
to look at the clear blue sky and the smiling sxm. He was 
debased in his own mind since yesterday — he was on the 
mountidn's brow of degradation, and the tendency was 
downward. There was no hand to warn him of his danger, 
for he had turned his eyes from heaven, and had fixed 
them like flint upon the ground; there was no voice to 
whisper the words to-day — 'Beware of rum;' he dared 
not tiiink of Mr Cameron now ; he scarcely dared think of 
that young ^rl to whom he had vowed to be constant: 
why, yesterday he had divorced her love, and had married 
tiiat household curse instead— the widow-making rum. 
I His dreams and hopes were dimmer now; there was no 



happy song, no kindly notice of his dog ; a sense of mean'- 
ness was ever before him and speaking in him^ and to 
drown that sense's poignancy he entered the first low 
cabaret on his route, and drank again of his enemy — rum. 
Again and again he drained a fresh Mbation, and yet he 
staggered onward. The strong attraction of a purer affeo- 
ticm stUl rose, like the glorious fight of Zion, above the 
lust that was dragging him down into the vertex of its 
groesness; and still he drank; and still he drew nearer 
to the home of her who often looked with an anxious, 
hopeftil eye towards the road on which she had often se^ 
the tall manly form of that hearty, fearless youth, whom, 
for his temerity, and hardihood, and off-hand manners, 
his eomrades had designated * Cranky Tom.' 

Cranky Tom I — They had never heard him whispering 
love-tales, nor singing in low soft tones, only meant for 
the ear of the AustnSan maiden, the songs <^ his native 
land, or they would not have called him by such a name. 
They could not see with woman's eyes, nor hear with 
woman's ears, or they would have felt their hearts thrill 
at the sound of his deep-toned voice, and their cheeks grow 
warm and red in the ^ance of his beamiog eye : at least 
Bet^ Kane thought so, and maybe she was rig^ She 
loved Tom; and when we look timmgh the medium of 
love everything is bright and beautifhl on which we look. 
He had one fhult, however; and thal» in the eyes of her 
severe and rigid father, was of itself a mountain — a moun- 
tain, indeed, that her woman's fkith in the man of her 
affection removed, but which the stem old settler regard- 
ed as a deadly incubus. Tom loved spirits— he indulged 
in the inebriating cup ; and when the fi^ther of the girl 
whose hand he soo^t admonished him of the prospective 
misery that slumbered in every draught of the fell poison, 
he laugjwd, and treated his admonitions lightly. 

< My daughter shall never, with my consent, wed a man 
who indulges in alcoholic drinks,' said old Biohard Kane, 
mildly but firmly; *and, young man,' said he to Tom, 
with a sorrowfm eye, * if you had seen the misery and 
ruin that I have beheld flow from the withering fountain 
of its deep pollution, you would tremble to touch it with 
your lips.' 

Impressed with the manner of the serious old man, and 
really loving Betefy Kane, Tom had pledged to abstain 
from rum, and had gone into the bnsn vrith a sober and 
industrious oountrymuui, in order to earn the Amds for his 
marriage. Month after month had brought a record of 
his progress in saving, a^id a declaration of his adherence 
to sobriety, to the delighted girl and the hopeftil old man, 
who also loved the manners and generous nature of his 
intended son-in-law; and now the time of his probation 
was closed, and, like a trusting, loving Rachel, she looked 
forth for the form of the youth who was the Jacob of her 
dreams. 

The day of his expected return closed, and Betsy and 
her fiither sat silently by their little fire. The maiden 
hoped, the old man iSeared, but neither spoke. They were 
at one in thought yesterday : they both expected Tom, and 
they chatted and joked about his coming; but now they 
were silent, and were widening in their i^ections. 

The second day dawned and dosed, and again the old 
man and his daughter sat gazing into the hearth. There 
were tears in the maiden's eyes, and grief at her fiither's 
heart, but still they spoke not— for eJie still hoped, but 
the sun had gone down, and Richard's certainty was fixed 
that Tom was once more a broken man. 

Sweet day of love ! so calm, so clear, so bri^t — the 
bridal time of hope and happiness — alas ! it had now set 
to Betsy Kane; and now she moved about, a trembling 
girl, beneath the clouds of a hopeless grief More than a 
week had passed, and still no Tom had come; and now 
she did not look for him. 

One night, as she sat with her head upon her hand, and 
looked sadly at her sorrowing fhther, a low knocking was 
heard at the door of her home, and then succeeded the 
pitifhl whine of a starv^ and fbeble dog. In a moment 
the excited girl had sprung to the door; the latch was 
lifted with an eager, trembling hand ; and then, as she 
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pulled bftok the door upon its hinges, she uttered a loud 
and agonising scream, and, rushing to her father, buried 
her fkoe hi his bosom. 

With shoeless i^t and dull haggard eyes, with swollen 
lips and cheeks, and nothing of clothing save a pair of 
trousers and thin torn check shirt, Tom staggered into the 
house of Richard Kane, followed by his emaciated and 
trembling dog. He spoke not a word, but, seating him- 
self by the fire, he crouched oTer its flickering embers. 
The dog, &int and weaiy, lay down upon Sie warm 
hearth, as if to die ; the man, bearing in every feature the 
deep pollution of debasement, came to kill. 

*' Take him away, ihther ! take him away ! ' shrieked the 
maiden, as she started suddenly up, and, gazing at Tom 
with dilated eyeballs that glestmed with maniac light, 
shnmk back from the horrid apparition. * That is not my 
Tom. No, no ! ' she muttered in a low Toioe, that was more 
awful than her screams. < He is dead ! — dead to me and 
to the world; and this spectre only comes to mock me. 
My Tom was a man,' she cried, with feaifbl energy, * but 
that is a beast!' 

There still was one chord left to ribrato in that rictim's 
heart— one chord attuned to shame and agony— and now 
it was awakened. At the last cry cX the poor trembling 
maiden, whose reason had beoi by hun upset from its 
byely throne, he sprang to his foet and threw his arms 
aloft. < I am a murderer 1 ' he shouted — ' a murderer !^ 
the braTO slaye of rum! Farewell, Betsy! Farewell, 
Richard! Gome, my dog!' and with these w<mils he rushed 
from the home of his betrothed, neyer more to return. 
He went alone, too ; for even his dog forsook him, and 
coming to the side of the maniac maiden, whined, and lay 
down at her foet 

Two days after this sad scene, Cranky Tom, with two 
]^eoe8 of torn sheepskin bound round his feet for shoes, 
and with his arms crossed over his breast, limped up to 
the vumrshop of Johnie Dodge. 

* Will you give me one glass of mm?' supplicated the 
poor debased wretch, in a trembling tone, as he stood be- 
fore the dealer. 

The man of the cabaret laughed, and turned away. 
<Hillo! Cranky Tom!' cried some of the companions of 
his first revel, as they beheld him staggering onward : 

* cleaned out I eh ? ' and they mocked him in h^ agony. 

i 0iTe me a morsel of tobacco ? ' muttered the lumberer, 
as he stood before Mr Cameron on the fourth day, and hid 
his ihce from the tearfrd eye of the fskrmer — < give me a 
morsel of tobaooo, and let me go ! ' 

< Come to my hearth^ Tom— come and share my food, 
and I will spreui a oouoh for you. I am sorry to see you 
thus ; but, oh ! come and l)e a man agun ; and may God 
restore you to yourself once more ! ' 

* Ha, ha ! I am a murderer ! ' cried the despairing man; 
' and I am a liar. Let me go— let me go ! I see her poor 
fkce always before me ; I hear her voice ever in my ear — 

* That is not my Tom : that is a beast !" 

* Come, Tom — oh, come with me ! ' supplicated the gene- 
rous frontier-man; but Tom was deaf to his entreaties, 
like that ihbled wanderer of old, he bore a curse upon 
him that would not let him rest. On, on, was ever sound- 
ing in his ears, and the outcast, obedient to his impulse, 
crawled onward to the illimitable savage wilds that lay 
before him. 

The sun went down on the second day after Tom had 
passed Cameron's station, and its beams feU on the face of 
a corpse— of a white man's corpse — that slumbered be- 
neath a myrtle-tree; and the soft west wind seemed to 
sigh as it swept over the stiffened body — * Here sleeps the 
victim of rum ! ' The sun went down and tiie bright moon 
rose, and peered sadly, through the brandies of the beauti- 
ful tree, upon this bdng that had been made in the image 
of God, and who slept the sleep that knows no breaking, 
by an Australian stream to which the wild beasts came 
to drink ; and as they fixed their Jkngs in the flesh of this 
human offering at the shrine of heathen Bacchus, the moon- 
beams wrote with his blood upon the ground — ' Here lies 
the victim of rum!* The autumn-leaves fell in showers 



upon the bones that the wolf had gnawed i 
and they covered them up from human viewTiM almost 
from human memory, for the only one that would faftve 
remembered Tom long and fondly now wandered alnyaft 
the settlements, like Bteme's Maria, a harmless bat sor- 
row-inspiring maniac, followed and Jealously guarded bj 
a large shaggy dog; and when the settlers wo^ hear bar 
sad voice and see her withering form, they would remem- 
ber Tom, and shake their heads, as they muttered tfaflir 
abjurations of rum. 

Hf The fkte of Tom is no &ble — no picture of the iniag^nft- 
tion. Any one acquainted with Australian life knows tbaft 
many ha^y and hard-toiling men are yearly thns rio- 
timised, by their own fotal indulgences in strong drink. 
Toiling and moiling in the bush tibey gather what to tham 
is wealth, and coming to the cities with good resolutkou, 
temptation and indulgence lead them on to such a deatk 
as we have described. 

SCOTTISH PATRIOTIC SOCIETY, 

FOR IMPBOYING THE CONDITION OF THE LilBOU&IKa 0IA8SBS. 

DuBiNa the last thirty years the philanthropy of Britalii 
has acquired for itself a more undying and honourable 
fame than was gained by those individuals pecoUarly 
called British heroes, from the Norman conquest ap to 
1615. The industrial energies of the country, intermitted 
and diverted for ages to the destructive pursuit of war, 
have been allowed, for more than a quarter of a centttry, 
to be directed more particularly to their legitimate pur- 
pose ; and the benevolence which was formerly eclipsed 
by a spurious glory, and unnoticed amid the clang and 
clash of arms, has been more beautifully embodied aod 
developed in Britain, within the last thirty years, than 
ever it was in the annals of any nation heretofore. It was 
not very likely that the nation would turn its eyes into 
the homes of the poor, in order to elevate and meliorate 
the condition of those who inhabited them, when at tbe 
same time it was dragging fathers, «id sons, and hus- 
bands on board of tenders and to the tented field, through 
means of impressment and the ballot-box. It was not 
likely to apply itself to the legitimate business of govern- 
ment, that of caring for the welfare of the people, wheo, 
in order to raise money to pay the price of desolating 
battles, the light of heaven was taxed and the food of man 
mortgaged. The sentiments of the nation were blunted 
from the constant abrasion of swords and bi^nets ; md 
tbe means that might have been implied in promodng a 
philanthropic and essentially conservative system of sooal 
economy, were expended on powder and lead, with whicb 
to blow men's souls out of their bodies. That all the evils 
of a war spirit and war sjrstem are not comprehended in 
those apparent losses and horrors which we have been 
accustomed to esteem as the ills peculiarly incidental to 
such a spirit, the history of the last thirty years abmir 
dantly proves. * The poor ye have always with you,' is a 
declaration as true during times of active fighting, and 
waste of labour-life and capital, as in times of profound 
peace ; and as it is only during the latter state of sodetj 
that men's minds seem fitted to receive the gentle prompt- 
ings of charity and kindness, we may judge from the re- 
velations now made of the condition of the poor, what 
must have been their condition at a period when, instead 
of seeking to elevate, the spirit of the times sought to 
degrade them ; when instead of receiving sympathy, those 
upon whose labour wives and children depended were 
dragged from them by force, in order to become workers 
of ruin and misery to others. Private philanthropy might 
move modestly about in its mission of love, and abed a 
tear over the destitution which it cotdd only partially aod 
momentarily relieve ; but the delirium and dread of a 
war-fever superinduced and perpetuated the ills of a 
general poverty, and kept locked up the wealth and sym- 
pathies of the truly benevolent Men's eyes were diverted 
from the homes and haunts of the poor to the battlefields 
of the continent; and their means were expended in 
building Martello towers and purchasing the arms and 
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habitiuMiits of vohmteer cayalieri; instead of improving 
ibe eoocHtion of the peasantry or lessening the social evils 
onder whiofa the poorly fed and densely cribbed inbabi- 
tSDtft of the tomis laboured and do still labour. 

Daring the last thirty years, Britain has been under- 
going, as it were, a process of self-communion. She has 
been turning her eyes inward as well as abroad, and the 
convktion has strengthened, and is strengthening, that 
there are many evils to be weeded from the most intimate 
relations of her social economy, and a wide scope for im- 

There have been no lack of propositions and associations 
for bettering the condition of those who, living in cities, 
are brought immediately under the cognizance of the 
educated and philanthropic ; and there is no doubt that 
there is a great advancement manifest, within the last 
quarter of a century, in the morals and deportment of the 
people, but the physical condition of both citizen and pea- 
sant is yet a subject of much anxiety to philanthropists, 
and the prd^lem of its permanent melioration one of much 
concern. Benevolence may manifest itself in two ways, 
and these are equally commendable and good, according 
to the condition of the parties benefited ; but it has been 
found that to minister to the wants of a strong and healthy 
mam is not the best way to conduce to his wel&re, although 
to a sick man it would be the only practicable and bene- 
ficial method of doing him good. The gre^i incentives 
to labeur are necessity and the desire of acquiring pro- 
perty. He who supplies his own wants, and of those also 
dependent upon him, although he may be poor, preserves 
one of the noblest attributes of the human soul — that of 
self-retpect. By ministering to the wants of this man, 
in what may be termed the spirit of arbitrary charity, the 
necessity of labour is destroyed, and the sentiment of self- 
respect gives place to a sense of dependence ; the impulse 
of progress b annihilated, and he who was formed to la- 
bour and support sinks down into a nonentity and a bur- 
den upon the industry of others. Experience has proven 
that arbitrary charity is neither the wisest nor Kindest 
mens of assisting, especially large numbers or classes of 
men, bat that sympathetic charity is not only more effi- 
cient to elevate, but also more readily to be received and 
appreciated by those for whom the good is intended. 
Yearly donations of coals and blankets to the peasantry 
are no doubt welcome boons to them, and kindly meant 
by those who bestow them, but it is better, and kinder, 
and ncMer far, to suggest means of improvement in the 
condition of the peasantry to the peawntry themselves ; 
to sympathise with and assist them in their efforts at 
their own improvement ; and rather to render the means 
given to them reproductive and accumulative than finite 
and conducive to habits of idleness and dependence. We 
refer our readers to No. 135 of the Inst&uctob, where 
they will find, in the sketch of the life of that great phi- 
lanthropbt, William Allen, an allusion to the colonies of 
Frederick's Oord, in Holland, which were founded by 
the Soci^t^ de Bienfaisance, showing the practical advan- 
tages and blessings resulting from a proper application of 
the bequests of good men ; and we are glad to state that 
a society, similar in constitution and identical in its ob- 
jects with that of the Dutch Soci^t^ de Bienfaisance, is 
DOW established in Scotland, and only wants the means to 
render itself as extensively useful and effective as its 
Dutch prototype. 

Id 1846, the great agricultural calamities which en- 
tailed limine upon every nation in Europe, drew men's 
eye* more particularly to the condition of the peasantry, 
and induced a more minute examination of the processes 
of agriculture practised by those upon whom the commu- 
nity is dependent for the staple of food. The condition 
of the Highland population, as revealed in 1846, pro- 
duced a warm and active sympathy in the breasts of our 
coQDtrymen generally, and ample means were subscribed 
in order to idleviate their distress, as had heretofore been 
done during seasons of calamity. The spontaneous bene- 
volence of the wealthy produced a large sum of money, 
which was to be expended in bettering the condition of 



the Highland people ; this sum the committee, who as- 
sume its distribution, have expended and are expending 
in the arbitrary finite manner, obviously to the deteriora- 
tion, in both morals and physical condition, of the Scot- 
tish Highland peasantry. A thorough knowledge of what 
was really requisite for the advantage and wellbeiog of 
the community, induced a few enlightened philanthropists 
to associate themselves, in order to really better the con- 
dition of the people, and these individuals, in 1846, formed 
themselves into the ' Scottish Patriotic Society, for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Labouring Classes.' 

The object of this society is to lend itself in every way 
to the promotion of the wellbeing of the labouring classes 
of this country ; not confining itself to the advancement 
of capital for Uie establishment of a higher status of con- 
dition, but pointing oat all the best plans suggested by 
science and experience for constantly improving the state 
of the people. In the first place, the society seeks to 
create and preserve, in all its integrity, a high feeling of 
self-respect amongst the peasantry. It does not offer gra- 
tuitously to support them in idleness, or to maintain them 
in their present truly low social and physical condition, 
but it seeks to inspire them with a sense of their own ca- 
pacities for improvement, and to assist and direct them in 
their laudable labours of self-elevation. This society has 
recommended itself to the favourable consideration of the 
most intelligent and benevolent landed proprietors in 
Scotland. It is patronised by the Queen, Prince Albert, 
the Duke of Sutherland, and many other persons of the 
highest rank among the aristocracy; and its sub-com- 
mittees are composed of many of the most active and 
zealous of Scotchmen, who have rendered themselves well 
known by their good deeds. To the peasantry, the society 
presents all the most improved modes of agriculture. The 
methods of working, draming, manuring, and cropping 
particular soils, are explained to them, and if they wish to 
become borrowers from the society of a sum of money, for 
the purpose of improving their garden patches or crofts, 
their recognition of the committee's plans of working is 
indispensaole to their receiving the same. The propaga- 
tion and feeding of be^ of rabbits, pigs, and poultry, aro 
explained, and the profit likely to accruo from these al- 
most inexpensive procedures are explained to the people ; 
the society also pointing out the easiest and best methods 
of disposing of tneir produce. The state of the homes of 
the poor is also a chief object of the society's attention ; 
and they offer every assistance in their power to increase 
the comforts and sanitary state of the people's dwellings, 
as well as offering premiums for cleanliness and neatness. 
The competitive emulative feeling is not one, however, 
which the society would seek to render the basis or im- 
pulse of a higher condition for the people. It would rather 
build their welfare upon that high moral sense of duty 
and utility, which might almost be styled a religious senti- 
ment or principle. It is not intended that John should 
strive to be sober, intelligent, and industrious, because 
James would otherwise become more respectable and com- 
fortid>le than he ; but ii is sought to infuse into each and 
all the knowledge that it is right as well as profitable 
to be so, and therefore that sobriety, cleanliness, and in- 
dustry are delightful for their own sake. 

There is not a subject connected with rustic life and 
rural economy which the members of this truly philan- 
thropic and noble society do not take cognizance of, and 
which they do not purpose to furnish the means of im- 
provmg. The Patriotic Society does not confine itself to 
educating and assisting the people, but it addresses itself 
to the benevolence and self-interest of the landowners. It 
urges upon them to grant to the labourers, crofts or gar- 
dens on lease, and to offer them every encouragement in 
their endeavours at self-support In this recommenda- 
tion of a universal garden or croft system, in the rural 
districts, is involved a fundamental principle in our agra- 
rian economy which ought not to be lost sight of; that is, 
the people's right to the land. The Court of Session de- 
clared, in 1845, that the poor have as good a right to 
support from the land as the landlord has to his rents, bo 
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that the only thing for the landowners to determine is, 
whether a portion of the land shall be set aside for this 
purpose or a portion of their rents. The former system 
involves no loss but rather a gain to both parties. The 
peasant maintains his independence, and his ability to sup- 
port himself and ^ose depending on him, without parish 
aid; at the same time paying a rent to the man who 
would otherwise be constrained to yield him a mainte- 
nance. A system of gardens and crofts for cottars, and 
those semi-agricultural tailors, shoemakers, weavers, and 
other craftsmen who live in country villages, would ex- 
tinguish pauperism, increase the independence and com- 
forts of the people, and refine as well as elevate their 
sentiments. 

Aware that a city is not sufficient to develope Uie fa- 
culties of man, and sensible that so long as people are 
confined and pent up in close dark alleys, so long shall 
they be depraved, the society purposes to procure for 
working men in cities little plots of ground in the en- 
virons, in which they can spend their leisure hours 
profitably in every sense of the word. This enlightened 
proposition, founded upon an imperative requirement of 
human nature, has everything to recommend it to the 
hearts and reason of the community. The only deside- 
ratum will be the acquirement of land conveniently for 
working it out. We oelieve that a vast amount of the 
demor^zation of cities is attributable to the dissociating 
of the people from what may be termed the poetry of 
lifb. We do not say that the population of the coontnr is 
more moral on an average than that of the towns, but 
this is no argument against oar proposition. The rustic 
has been neglected in his condition as well as the citizen, 
although perhaps in a different degree. We never see a 
sickly plant drooping over the rims of a broken tea-pot 
but we feel a pang of sorrow. Every such fading flower is a 
memento of a beautifiU and humanbing desire, which, not 
finding legitimate exercise in some little garden plot, such 
as that proposed by the Patriotic Society, seeks enjoyment 
in theatres, and skittle-grounds, and other places, where 
semblances of the country are presented in immoral so- 
ciety, or where flowers and fruits are too frequently the 
accompaniments to low gambling and drinking bouts. 
The idea of garden allotments in the neighbourhood of 
cities is one worthy of an age of advancement and high 
practical philanthropy, for it supplies to the people^ who 
are discarding the more immoral habits of a rormer time, 
something to fisll back upon, in lien of the tai>-room and 
skittle-ground. Healthful recreation, the cultivation and 
companionship of flowers, the production of edible vege- 
tables, and the hum of bees, may be enjoved by the 
working man during his summer evenings, beneath his 
own vine and fig tree, for a very small chaise of rent ; 
and these are what the Patriotic Society seeks to direct 
the people's attention to, and to secure for them, as a 
substitute for pleasures which involve a loss of mopey, 
self-respect, health, morality, and comfort. 

In accordance with their i^ans, the Society has rented 
the portion of a field in the vicinity of Edinburgh, and on 
the 14th of February last about a hundred and fifty work- 
ing men assembled, and took possession of their little al- 
lotments, which they hold at an annual rental of from three 
shillings upwards, according to the size of the lot. We 
have visited this interesting little ^stem of embryo gar- 
dens more than once, and can perceive the ploughed field 
changing its aspect to that of fenced and well-defined gar- 
dens. They are to be wrought exclusively by spade hus- 
bandry, and we tmst that, as an experiment, as well as a 
source of pleasure, health, and enjoyment to the work- 
men, they will prove eminently successful. This piece 
of land, which is situated upon the Queensferry Road, 
being the western part of a field immediately to the west 
of Mr Wright's nursery, is rather distant from the city, 
and this is the only circumstance that we see can affect the 
successful issue of the plan. The men who rent the plots 
will be constrained to walk a good distance in order to 
reach them, and unless they are all the more ardent, this 
of itself might be considered a great expenditure of labour. 



If land could be procured in more convenient situatioos, we 
have no doubt that the number of eager applicants for 
lots would be greatly increased ; as it is, there is no dis- 
position on the part of those holding them to allow them 
to be neglected. 

The Scottish Patriotic Society has nothhig political in 
it, if its objects are not really more essentially politi- 
cal than those propositions of government which hmve 
been dignified with the name of politics. It seeks to cure, 
as far as associated humanity can, the evils that are super- 
induced by ignorance, crime, and poverty, without re- 
gard to anything of a politico-partizan or sectarian na- 
ture. Its objects, stated sariatim, are te improve the 
husbandry of^ crofters by introducing better methods of 
cultivation ; to promote the field-garden system ; to im- 
prove the cottages and gardens of the peasantry, and the 
residences of the labouring classes in towns. This society 
proposes the introduction of agricultural education into 
the general elementary schools of Scotland, and it seeks 
the establishment of self-supporting agriculfRral schools, 
where needed, upon the plan of that founded by the late 
William Allen at Linfield. It offers gratuitous informa- 
tion to parties desirous of emigrating ; seeks the exten- 
sion of Scottish fisheries, together with the safety and 
welfare of those employed upon them, and promises to 
promote the establishment of district loan funds for as- 
sisting the industrious under temporary difficulties. In 
order to carry out these highly noble and beneficial ex- 
pedients, district auxiliary associations of the philanthro- 
pic have been and are being formed, and the society pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine, full of information respecting 
the actual position and difficulties of the lower classes, and 
of facts and suggestions relative to the improvement of 
their condition. We would more immediately, however, 
direct attention to the city garden-allotment system, 
which has just been begnn m Edinburgh under the So- 
ciety's auspices, and we urge upon those who have the 
power to render such a system of healthy and profit- 
able employment of the workman's leisure hours as ex- 
tensive as possible. The man who has been bom and 
educated in the city, and whose tastes and habits have 
been formed in a purely artificial state, may smile at the 
importance which we attach to this plan of moral reform ; 
but it is the natural and only really efficient plan of pro- 
ducing and sustaining a generally high condition of re- 
finement among the people. Everything vigorous is pro- 
duced in the country — vigorous plants and vigorous men. 
A city confines and shuts up man ; he learns almost no- 
thing in it from observation ; all he knows is the result 
of a process of secondary instruction, not of education 
proper. New discoveries in science, in natural history, 
and the physical sciences, are not made in menageries, 
nor conservatories, nor museums ; they are made in the 
country, by countrymen, who are savants and philosophers 
when in cities expounding their experiences. The city 
artizan is, above ^1 other members of the community, cut 
off from contact with rural phenomena. The professioQal 
man has his summer vacation, during which he msticatea ; 
the wealthy man his town and countj^ residence ; but the 
workman is doomed to a grim immurement within the 
city from birth to death, and the only glimpses he ob- 
tains of the country are at the expense of that religioua 
sentiment which induces men to meet in worship. Cmi- 
stant immurement in cities inevitably produces human 
deterioration ; men, like plants, grow sickly in towns, no 
matter whether they are nursed in luxurious rooms, or 
sent to darkle in cellars ; and were it not that there is a 
constant influx of the rural population to the manufactur- 
ing cities, we verily believe that the people of the towns 
would soon become mentally and physically pigmies, as 
in too many cases they are. 

There are thousands of men in the Scottish towns 
whose minds are full of youth's day-dreams — of flowers, 
and trees, and green meads, and birds, and bees, whose 
hearts will leap for joy at the Society's proposition. 
They will be able to return to perhaps their early tastes 
of flower-culture, without being constrained to drink 
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whisky in the bower where they go to inhale the fragrance 
of thyme and sweetwilliam ; and while they produce a 
heaJthy and necessary assortment of vegetables for food, 
they will also imbibe purer air into their systems and 
purer thoughts into their minds, than ever were or 
will be obtained in the pothouse or cockpit. The garden- 
allotmeDt system has already done much good where it 
has been introduced, and now, as the experiment is being 
tried with ourselves, we hope to be able to speak of it 
hereafter in recommendatory terms, and to say that the 
Scottish Patriotic Society has been encouraged to prose- 
cute and extend the scheme. 



GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

APPARKNT POWERS 09 BBA80NIN0 IN BIRDS. 

In places frequented by the common blackbird and 
thrash, you may sometimes see a stone, which may be 
called the bntcher*8-block of these birds. To this they carry 
the snails {Helix aspersa, H, hortmsis and memoraUs) 
which they collect, and which they seem to know that their 
bills, without the aid of such a fhlcrum, would find some 
difficulty in piercing. A still higher effort of reflection, 
and it may be said of invention, is related by Mr Tarrell 
(' British Birds,* vol. iii., p. 465) of a gull, which, fbr the 
first time, had made a lark its prey, but found some diffi- 
culty in devouring it After several ineffectual efforts to 
swallow it, he paused for a moment; and then, as if sud- 
denly recollecting himself he ran off at full speed to a pan 
of water, shook the bird about in it until well soaked, and 
imipediately gulped it down without fhrther trouble. 
Since that time he invariably has recourse to the same 
expedient in similar oases. It is amusing to observe the 
proceedings of the cormorant, shag (Peluumus carho P. 
graeulus), and the looms (Coly7^)y in dealing with the 
refractory subjects which they sometimes fish up in the 
course of their researches under water. If the prize be a 
crab, it is taken to the surfiEtce, and, fully aware of the 
danger in attempting to swallow it whole, it is there 
dropped, and a smart peck of the bill is made at the legs. 
These are either knocked off by the blow, or the crab is 
induced to throw them off, according to the known prac- 
tice of these creatures when injured. Each of these is then 
seized and swallowed in succession ; and the body, by this 
time become a mere lump, is gulped down last of all. A 
lance or shanny, if caught across the mouth or held by 
the tail, is flung aloft, and caught in a convenient posture 
as it &lls. If the prey be a flounder or plaice, it is 
thrown on the surface, and pecked so violently as to break 
or dislocate the firm arrangement of transverse bones, and 
thus deprive the muscles of their strong contractile power, 
by which so rigid an obstruction was thrown in the way 
of swallowing. It is then rolled up into a cylinder, and 
easily dispos^ of A close observer of nature informed 
me, that his attention was directed to a cormorant, which 
appeared to be much distended about the neck and throat ; 
but, while watching its proceedings, the bhd discovered 
his presence, and endeavoured to escape, by which means 
Hs attention became distracted, and an eel started firom its 
jaws, and employed much effort to effect its retreat. Un- 
wnihig to lose so valuable a morsel, the bird pursued it, 
and was again successftd ; but it was not now in haste to 
ingulph its prey. Repeatedly and violently did it peck 
the fish through the wnole of its length, and then again 
seized it across its bill ; but, still fin(ting it capable of too 
much activity, it continued to peck it, until the whole of 
its powers of contortion were subdued, and there was no 
farmer risk of its again effecting an escape from its dun- 
geon. — Illustrations of Instinct by Jonathan Oouch, 

MODE OF BREEDINa LEECHES IN SCINDE. 

The breeding of leeches, even in Europe, is kept a se- 
cret in that quarter of the world. The breeding of them 
was at one period almost entirely confined to a tribe of 
gipsies, but the secret got known, and went abroad. In 
Great Britain, even to this day, the best descriptions of 
leeches are procured from the Continent. In Ceylou, where 



the variety of leeches is more numerous, perhaps, than in 
any part of the world, the propagation of the sort used in 
phlebotomy is made a secret of. In India, the leech-pro- 
pagators do all they can to keep the knowledge to them- 
selves. This has not, however, prevented one of our most 
accomplished naturalists and botanists from propagating 
these valuable reptiles with the greatest success, so much so, 
indeed, as to be a great saving to government in furnishing 
the hospitals. Mi^or Blenheim is the gentleman to whom 
we aUude, and to whom we take this opportunity of re- 
turning thanks for the perusal of his curious and very in- 
teresting paper on this subject Burned earthen vessels, com- 
monly called * cottee pots,' aroused for this purpose, of globu- 
lar shape or form, bemg three feet in circumference, one ditto 
in height, and with mouth six inches in diameter, each pot 
being two-thirds filled vrith stiff black earth, containing a 
good portion of clay. To this add fbur handfiils of finely- 
powdered dry goat or cow dung, two handfuls of dried 
hemp leaves, finely powdered, with two ounces of assafoetida. 
The vessel is then iUled to within three inches of the mouth 
with water, and the whole mixed with a wand or stick. 
Leeches of fUll growth, and of the largest size, are required 
fbr propagation, varying, perhaps, firom three to five inches 
in length, after being placed on, and glutted fh>m, the human 
body. The leeches, to the number of nineteen or twenty, are 
put into each vessel ; an earthen cover is then placed over 
the mouth*; and the whole smeared over with a coating of 
cow dung and earth, and placed in a sheltered spot, ftee ffx>m 
wind and sun. After the space of twenty-five days or a 
month, on the cover being moved off, about twenty cacoons 
will be found, of the size of a sparrow's egg, and longer, 
and of a spongy nature. On being carefully torn open 
with the finger, firom five to fifteen small leeches will 
emerge. All of these are then placed in a pot of water, 
into which a table-spoonfhlofsugar has been thrown. After 
ten days it is requisite to feed them with blood fi:x>m the 
human body for a period of three months, when they will 
have obtained the usual size for application. During the 
warm months, after a respite often days oi^so, the breed- 
ing leeches can again be placed as above daboribed. The 
leech appears to live about eighteen months, and any num- 
ber can be procured in this way. — OoUmial Magazine. 

EXTRAOROINART nfYABION OW LEECHES. 

The young of the leech are produced firom cacoons de- 
posited by the mother towards the end of summer. The 
winter is passed by our common horse-leech in a state of 
torpidity, in the mud at the bottom of the ponds or ditches 
where it resides. TMs habit gave origin, on one occasion, 
to a somewhat singular scene, which we chanoed to wit- 
ness. On the morning ofthe 27th March, 1838, apart of 
the footway on one of the most crowded thoroughfiires ad- 
joining the town of Bel&st, was so covered with leeches, 
that it was scarcely possible to walk without trampling 
them under foot. So great was their abundance, that some 
of the passers-by remarked that it seemed as though a 
shower of leeches had fiitUen. They extended tor about a 
hundred paces in this proftision ; on both sides of this 
space they were less numerous. The phenomenon con- 
tinued for the two fbllowing mornings, but with diminished 
numbers. A slight examination served to explain its 
cause. The ditch on the side of the fence which separated 
the footway from the adjacent fields had been cleaned 
out the preceding day. "[Die leeches had been buried in 
the slime, and on this being placed on the top of the fence, 
they had struggled out, and spread themselves over the 
adjoining footway. — Patdrson's Introduction to Zoology, 

AUDfALS OF THE OLD AKD NEW WORLD. 

Mr J. W. Dawson observes (in * Jameson's Journal,' 
No. 84), ' It may be remarked, in general, that there is no 
animal, firequenting in Europe the cultivated grounds, and 
dther beneficial or noxious to man, which has not indi- 
genous species in America — an exact representotive, filling 
its place in the economy of nature, and often, in a natural 
historical point of view, closely related to it This results 
from the general sameness of arrangement in the system 
of nature in the Old and New World; and if studied in its 
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details, would form a sabject of great interest to the zoolo- 
gist and physical geographer.' 

THE JOHN-CROW VULTURE. 

From a memoir of this Tulture ( Turkey huzzardy Wil- 
son; Caihartes AwrOy Vultur Aura, Idnn.; CatharUs 
Aura, niiger) by R. HUl, Esq., of Spanish Town, we gather 
that the common opinion is erroneous which attributes to 
this bird a confinement of appetite to flesh in a state of 
decomposition. Flesh is his food ; and that he does not 
poimce upon living prey, like the falcons, is because his 
structure is not adapted for predatory warfture, and not 
because he refuses recent and eyen living flesh, when in 
his power. If the Jolm-Crow vulture discover a weakling 
new-bom pig apart from the rest, he will descend, and, 
seizing it with his beak, will endeavour to drag it away : 
its cries may bring the mother, but before she can come, 
the vulture gives it a severe nip across the back, which 
soon ensures the pig for his own maw. If a large hog be 
lying in a sick condition beneath a tree, the vulture will not 
hesitate to pick out its eyes. Cattle also he will attack under 
similar droumstanoes. One of Mr Hill's servants once saw 
a living dog partly devoured by one. The dogs of Uie ne- 
groes, half-starved at home, < bony, and gaunt, and grim,' 
if they discover carrion, will gorge themselves imtil they 
can hardly stir, when they lie down and sleep with death- 
like intensity. A large dog thus gorged was sleeping 
under a tree, when a John-Crow descended upon him, per- 
haps attracted by the smell of the carrion which the dog 
had been devouring, and began tearing the muscles of the 
thigh ; it actually laid open a considerable space before the 
poor animal was aroused by the pain, aud started up with 
a howl of agony. The wound was dressed, but the dog 
soon died. — The Birds of Jamaica^ by Philip Henry 
Oorse. 

HUMMnra birds. 
Wherever a creeping vine opens its fragrant cluster, or 
wherever a tree-flower blooms, may tiiese little things be 
seen. In the garden or in the woods, over the water, 
everywhere they are darting about — of all sizes, frx)m one 
that might easily be mistaken for a different variety of 
bird, to the Hermit ( T. rt^gaster), whose body is not half 
the size of the bees buzzing about the same sweets. The 
blossoms of the inga-tree, as before remarked, bring them 
in great numbers about the rosinhas of the city, and tiie 
collector may shoot as fast as he can load, the day long. 
Sometimes they are seen chasing each other in sport, wiSi 
a rapidity of flight and intricacy of path the eye is puzzled 
to follow. Again, drcling round and round, they rise high 
in mid air, t£en dart off like light to some distant attr^ 
tion. Perched upon a little limb, they smooth Uieir plumes, 
and seem to delight in their dazzling hues ; then, starting 
off leisurely, they skim along, stopping capriciously to kiss 
the coquetting flowerets. Often two meet in mid air, and 
furiously fight, their crests and the feathers upon their 
throats all erected and blazing, and altogether pictures of 
the most violent rage. Several times we saw them battling 
with large black bees, who firequent the same flowers, and 
may be supposed often to interfere provokingly. Like 
lightning our little heroes would oome down, but the coat 
of shining mail would ward theii* furious strokes ; again 
and again would they renew the attack, until their anger 
had expended itfelf by its own f^, or until the apathetic 
bee, once roused, had put forth powers that drove the in- 
vader frx)m the field. A boy m the city several times 
brought us humming-birds, alive, in a glass cage. He 
had brought them down while, standing motionless in the 
air, they rifled the flowers, by balls of clay blown firom a 
hollowed tube. — Voyage up the Biver Amazon, 



days, produce twenty-five ounces of silk, would only yield 
twenty ounces if thdr growth occupied thirty dayd, aad 
only ten if forty days. During the first twenty-four boors 
of its existence the Chinese feed it every half hour, or fbi^ 
eight times; the second day tiiirty times; and so on, j«- 
dudng the meals as the worm grows. — Martin's Quna. 



FRODUOTIYBNESS AXO) NURTURE OF SILK-WORMS. 

The time that elapses while the worm is undergoing its 
changes varies according to the state of the weaSier and 
the quantity of nourislnnent with which it is supplied. 
The Chinese are most particular on this head, as on this 
depends the quantity of silk which the worm will produce. 
The Chinese calculate that the same number of insects 
which would, if they attained thdr Aill size in twenty-five 



SWARM OF LADTBIBDS. 

A correspondent of the ' Athenaeum,' No. 1085, 
that on Friday, August 8, 1847, he was at Broad^aixi, in 
the Isle of Thanet The wind was in the north-east ;- aoA 
a good deal of rain fell, after a drought in that district <i^ 
six months' duration. On the Saturday it tneoame fine, 
vrith a strong wind from the south-west. Early in the 
morning a few ladybirds made their appearance. Their 
number kept increasing during the whole of Saturdaj^ 
Sunday, and Monday, when the esplanade and diffis on 
the west side of the town were literally covered with tfaem. 
They were evidently borne upon the wind, and were most 
numerous at the edges of the cliffs — ^as if they cau^t thtere 
as a last refuge before being carried out to sea again. Ihs 
stalks of the dried plants were covered with these insects; 
and the stem of the Vipsacus eentaurus, and other plaats, 
looked as if they were borne down by a crop of red berries. 
The white dresses of the ladies attracted Uiem especially, 
and gave no little annoyance to those who were afiraid of 
them. They are, however, perfectly harmless ; and, except- 
ing for their disagreeable smell, need not be avoided, lliese 
creatures are carnivorous, and, of course, oould not £ad 
food in such immense quantities ; and many of them fyw± 
were reduced to the sad extremity of feeding on their de- 
parted firiends, whose dead bodies were strewed about the 
paths in all directions. They were preyed upon in great 
numbers by a bUck beetle. They were not* all of one 
species. The common one, with a yellow body and seven 
black spots, was most abundant; next to that come the 
species with two black spots; the species with nine spots 
was scarcer still ; and there were only a few spedmena of 
one with a black body and orange spots. The intensity of 
their colouring varied from a light yellow to a deep orange. 
The ladybirds continued at Broadstairs till Thursday, 
August 12, when a strong wind from the south setting in, 
olea^red the whole district They, however, found a resting- 
phioe at Margate^ where, in a line from the fort to the 
railway terminus, they covered everything, and the air was 
filled with them. Up to this time none, or not an unusual 
number, of these creatures had been seen at Ramsgate; 
but on Saturday, the wind having got into the east on the 
previous evening, they began to appear there, and on that 
evening they seemed to be as numerous at Ramsgate as at 
Broadstairs and l^largate. On the 17th and 18th of Au- 
gust, there was a smaller swarm of these insects at Broad- 
stairs, the wind blowing in a north-westerly direction. 
From several accounts in the ' Daily News,' of the 18th 
and 17th of August, it appears that on Friday, August 13, 
the same insects were observed at Southend; on the same 
day in great numbers in London ; and on the following 
Saturday and Sunday at Brighton. Large flights of these 
creatures are not uncommon. Various swarms of them 
have been recorded as occurring at Brighton, where they 
were supposed to have been carried from the ndghbouring 
hop-grounds, as the larva of the ladybird feeds on the 
aphides, which are so destructive of tiie hop-plant On 
the present occasion, however, it appears that these in- 
sects must have been brought by the south-west wind fr^ 
the continent That Uie direction of the wind determined 
their appearance, is evident from the fact that they disap- 
peared at Broadstairs on the day they were seen at Mar- 
gate, and were not found at Margate after thdur appearance 
at Ramsgate. The cause of the swarming of these insects 
is probably a scarcity of their natural food during the pre- 
valence of a strong wind, which, sweeping over a large 
track of the earth's surfiice, carries along with it all who 
are disposed to go. That this is the case seems confirmed 
by the fiict, that at first these insects only appeared by 
degrees; a few arriving, and the nuniber gradually in- 
creasing, on a particular spot. 
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JIB CHARLES BELL'S BRIDGEWATER 

TREATISE.* 
So inteUigent person can pemse this treatise without find- 
ing, not onlj that he has made oonsiderabfe aocessions to 
tua stoek of information, hot that his mind has also been 
sxpuided by the trains of thought which are therein sug- 
gested. Rich, however, as it is in materials, they are not 
Jkillblly put together. The logical arrangement is far 
Vom being good, and, in cases not a few, the connecting 
links of the Tarious parts have no perceptible existence. It 
a too discursive— a fault which may probably be owing to 
Lhe engrossing labours of his profession, which left the dis- 
tingoiafaed author too little leisure for the masterly treat- 
ment which the high argument of his subject deserved. It 
leaves the reader too much to himself to gather the know- 
ledge of the various topics discussed, and which lie scattered 
here aud there throughout the volume. The work will 
thus never become popular; and with the highest possible 
respect for the scientific eminence and acknowledged abi- 
lity of Sir Charles Bell, we cannot help thinking, that he 
earned a thousand pounds very easily, when this sum was 
paid him for the composition of the present Bridgewater 
Treatise. What then are we to do with it? It is not in 
our power to make an analysis of this volume which would 
prove interesting and useful to our readers. We cannot 
copy the numerous woodcuts which illustrate the ana- 
tomical descriptions, for much of the volume is occupied 
with the anatomical structure of other animals, as well as 
that of man, in order to bring out more fully the wonder- 
ful indications of design in the human hand. Perhaps the 
better mode will be to select such topics alone as can be 
made easily intelligible, not confining ourselves either to 
the order which bos been adopted by the author, or even 
to the particular illustrations which he has employed. 
Avoiding then, as &r as possible, all anatomical descrip- 
tions, let us esdeavour to show the adaptation of the hand to 
the high rank which man has received in the scale of bdng. 
The argument is fashioned somewhat in the following 
manner : The physical organisation of all animals has a 
perfect adaptation to their individual instincts, intelli- 
gence, and necessities. No animal is brought into exist- 
ence with a single instinct or a want for which abundant 
provision is not made in the bodily organs with which it 
has been ftimished. To this rule there is no exception. 
The specimens of deficient organisation which former na- 
turalists were wont to mention as ft*eaks of nature, are 
now recognised as evidences of that exquisite perfection 
and amazing harmony which pervade the works of Him 
who ' saw everything that he had made, and behold it was 
tery good.' The sloth is an illustration of this. Ad- 
vancing knowledge has demonstrated how much Cuvier 
was at fiuilt when he adduced this as an instance of devia- 
tion from the general law of perfection. It is to the appli- 
catian of this unerring principle — that all divine works 
are adapted to the purposes for which they were intended, 
and that every animal is a complete system in itself — that 
we are indebted for some of the profoundest discoveries in 
geological science. Let a bone be dug out of the earth, 
and earried to a scientific physiologist, and he wili tell you 
whether it belongs to an animal now living upon earth 
or to one of those that have long been extinct From this 
one bone he is able to construct a whole skeleton. Let it 
belong to one of the extinct classes. Be it so ; he will in- 
form yon what was the bulk and the form of this unknown 
animal ; what were its peculiar instincts and wants, whether 
it delighted in marshes or wandered among the primeval 
forests ; what was the kind of food it lived upon, and what 
were the means by which this food was procured. And 
all this knowledge evolved from a single bone, because the 
nan in whose hands it has been placed has learned by 
long study that God makes nothing in vain, and that the 
bodily organs are invariably constructed to meet the in- 
stincts and necessities of every being that has been formed. 

* The Hand, its Medianisra and Vital Endowments, as Evincing 
Dcsitn. ByBir ChaklbsBbll. 



The perfection of the human hand, viewed as an instru- 
ment adapted to the faculties and wants of the noble being 
to whom it belongs, has been seen and acknowledged from 
the earliest period. *This, we perceive, consists in its 
power, which is a combination of strength with variety 
and extent of motion : we see it in the forms, relations, 
and sensibility of the fingers and thumb ; in the provisions 
for holding, pulling, spinning, weaving, and constructing; 
properties which may be found in other animals, but which 
are combined to form this more perfect instrument' It is 
the consummation of all perfection; and, singular enough, 
tins fact has been urged by philosophers, both in ancient 
and modem times, as the great reason why man is so su- 
perior to the irrational creation. It would be almost a 
waste of time to refute with gravity, and at length, an 
opinion so absurd as this — that man is the wisest of all 
creatures, merely because he is in possession of a hand. 
The answer which was given by Galen, the celebrated 
physician of ancient Greece, exhausts the whole subject in 
a few words. * It is not>' says he, ' the hands that teach 
men arts, but reason ; the hands are the mere instruments 
of the thinking mind, as the lyre is of the musician and 
pincers of the smith.* There is still, however, a class of 
persons among us whose ideas have all a material ten- 
dency, who are perpetually seeking for the causes of phe- 
nomena in the ph^omena themselves, and who are thus 
always mistaking effects for causes, and blundering with 
a mischievous ignorance. The hand, the noblest of all 
instruments, has been given to man because he is the 
noblest of all creatures upon earth. He is the wisest of 
all animals, not because he has hands, but the Creator has 
given him hands because he is the wisest of all animals. 
There is a hand to exeoute because there is a mind to con- 
ceive. God has skilfully adapted the organisation of his 
body to the wondrous fiiculties of his intellectual consti- 
tution, and the hand is only a specimen of that exquisite 
harmony which pervades all the parts of his physical 
system. Of what benefit, we may ask, would hands be to 
a dog? If conferred upon a horse, would they teach him 
to construct a house for himself? If the peifect hands of 
a human being were piven to a monkey, would they give 
him the command of all other aoinials, or would they even 
inform him how to kindle a fire to keep himself from perish- 
ing with cold ? Or take a case which may be regarded as 
more pertinent Here is an idiot. His hands, on exami- 
nation, show no deficiency as to organisation. They may 
be as admirably formed as those of Newton, Bacon, or 
Shakspeare. If the intellect depends on the structure of 
the band, what prevents this poor idiot from rising up from 
his mental degradation and taking his place upon that 
platform of honourable eminence to which he has so mani- 
ftot a claim ? But a different train of illustration may be 
employed in reference to this material tendency. If the 
possession of hands be essential to the acquisition of mind, 
what must be the condition of those who are unhappily 
bom without them? Several instances of this kind are 
upon record in our books of physiology, and they are far 
from being helpless idiots, destitute of intellectual activity, 
and having no more powers of combination and design 
than the offspring of the irrational creation. * We have 
daily before us the proofs of ingenuity in the arts, not 
only surviving the loss of the hand, but excited and exer- 
cised where there were no such instruments from birth. 
What is more surprising tJian to see the feet, in such indi- 
viduals, becoming substitutes for the hands, and working 
minute and curious things. Unfortunately, too, the most 
diabolical passions will in some natures be developed, and 
crimes committed where we might have supposed it im- 
possible, from the power of execution being denied Of 
this the most remarkable instance was in a man who 
fipom birth had no arms, but who, as if possessed of a 
devil, had committed many murders before he was dis- 
covered and executed. This wretch was a beggar, who 
took his stand on the highway some miles from Moscow, 
on the skirts of a wood. His manner was to throw his 
head against the stomach of ihe person who was in the act 
of giving him charity, and having stunned him, to seize 
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him with his teeth and so drag him into the wood.* Aa a 
relief to thia dark picture, we^er the reader to an article 
entitled ' Instances of Ingenuity under Deprivationsy' which 
appeived in No. 125 of Uie Insteuotob. 

It would require the aid of diagrams and aaatomioal 
terms to describe the wondrous mechanism which connects 
the arm with the shoulder at one extremity, and the arm 
with the hand at the other. The remarks must thus be 
almost exclusively confined to the hand alone, though this 
takes away no small portlcm of the argument from design. 
£nou^ howerer, remains for our purpose. Let the reader 
now be pleased to open his hand and consider its form. 
There are the fingers, with their infinite variety of motions. 
How are these produced ? * The motions of the fingers do 
not merely result from the action of the large muscles 
which lie on the fore-arm — ^these are for the more power- 
fhl actions ; but in the palm of the hand, and between the 
metacarpal bones, there are small muscles {Lumbricdk^ 
and IfUsros8a)t which perform the finer motions, expand* 
ing the fingers and moving them in every direotion with 
great quickness and delicacy. These are the organs which 
give the hand the power of ginning, weaving, engraiing; 
and as they produce the quick motions of the musician's 
fingers, they are called by the anatomists ./idictna^ At- 
tention to our most common actions will show us how the 
division into fingers, by combining motion with the sense 
of touch, adapts the hand to grasp, to feel, and to compare.' 

There is a sketch before us of the bones of the paw of an 
adult chimpanxee. This animal is an ape from Borneo, 
on the coast of Guinea. It is much larger than an orang- 
outang^ and nearer the human form in appearance. It 
has evidently an enormous power for pullmg and swing- 
ing in these long and sinewy arms. But upon lookiag at 
the sketch of what may be called the hand of this animal, 
< the remarkable peculiarity is the smallness of the thumb ; 
it extends no ftirther than to the root of the fingers. On 
the length, strength, free lateral motion, and perfect mo- 
bility of the thumb, depends the power of the human 
hand. The thumb is called pollsm, because of its strength ; 
and that strength is necessary to the power of the hand, 
being equal to that of all the fingers. Without the fleshy 
ball of the thumb, the power of the fingers would avaU 
nothing; and accordingly the large ball, formed by the 
muscles of the thumb, is the distinguishing oharaoter of 
the human hand, and especially of that of an eipert work- 
man. In a French book, intended to teach young people 
philosophy, the pujal asks why the fingers are not of 
equal length? The form of the argument reminds us of 
the difiloSty of putting natural questions— the fiiult of 
books of dialogue. However, the master makes the scholar 
grasp a ball of ivory, to show him that the points of the 
fingers are then equal ! It woukl have been better had he 
dosed the fingers iq>on the palm, and then have adrad 
whether or not they corresponded. Tlus difbrenoe in the 
length of the fingers serves a thousand purposes, adapting 
the hand and fijigers, as in holding a rod, a switch, a 
sword, a hammer, a pen or pendl, engraving tool, &C., in 
all which a secure hold and freedom of motion are admi- 
rably combined. Nothing is more remarkable^ as forming 
a part of the prospective design to prepare an instrumeot 
fitted for the various uses of the human hand, than the 
manner in which the delicate and moviog apparatus of the 
palm and fingers is guarded. The power with which the 
hand grasps, as wh^ a sailor lays hold of the rope to 
raise Us body in the rigging, would be too great for the 
texture of mere tendons, nerves, and vessels ; they woold 
be crushed, were not every part that bears the pressure 
defended with a cushion of fiit, as elastic as that which 
is to be found in the foot of the horse and oameL To 
add to this purely passive defence, there is a muscle which 
runs across the palm and more e^>eoially supports the 
cushion on its inner edge. It is this muscle whioh, raising 
the edge of the palm, adi^ts It to lave water, forming the 
cup of Diogenes.^ 

Let us now look at the fingers again, and observe the 
admirable provision which has been made for oonfening 
and preserving extreme sensibil^ of touch. Wa an all 



fiuniliar with the &ct that the fingers possess an eoi^Q&U 
sensibility of touch, indeed we are so fiuniliar that it ess 
to excite our astonishment until the attention be espedailj 
directed to it To many, it appears as if a new foeahj 
were given to a blind boy, when they see him taking up i 
book which has been printed with slightly raised (£ano- 
ters, and reading, with the tips of his fingers, a portion U 
the word of God with as much fluency as many who hsre 
always enjoyed the use of their eyes. Place now a fi&ger 
or a Ummb upon the wrist^ and the pulsation of the arte7 
is felt £very one knows this ; but did you ever make «&• 
other experiment by way of comparison? How delicate 
the tongue! A single hair, how annoying it is 1 Well,prcn 
the tip of the tongue upon the wrist, and no beating d'Ute 
pulse is felt It is thus easily proved that there is i 
greater sensibility of touch at the points of the fin^a 
than in the tip of the tongue. It is scarcely to be beUend, 
until this simple experiment be made. One of the most 
astonishing proofs of this sensibill^ of the fingers, tbi 
has come under our knowledge, was the case of a yonsg 
lady in England, who had the misfortune to be entinij 
des^. By a diligent examination of the motions of ha 
sister's lips, she could make out the meaning of what ibe 
said. Nor was this acuteness confined to the eyes. Wben 
in bed together, she put her fingers upon her aister's lips, 
when she was speaking, who, in these circumstances, tp^ 
a little slower tnan uraal ; the motions of the lips enabled 
her to understand what words were pronounced, and thoi 
the two sisters could carry on a conversation during (bi 
dark night But in giving these illustrations of that fiu 
sensibilitnr which dwells in the fingers, we must not lo« 
sight of the mechanism by which it is produced. Pbjsiok>- 
gists teU us of the cuticle or epidermis which covers ik 
true skin, and which separates in thin scales from t^ 
body, a new supply being continually formed from beneatL 
The condition of this external covering is intimately coa* 
nected with the organ of touch. * The cuticle is the organ 
of touch in this respect^ that it is the medium through 
which the external impression is conveyed to the nerves cf 
touch ; and the manner in which this is accomplished ii 
not without interest The extremities of the fingers exhibit 
all the provisions for the exercise of this sense. The nails 
give su{qport to the fingers; they are made broad tad 
shield-lilM, in order to sustain the elastic cushion wbicb 
forms their extremity ; and the ftillness and elasticitj of 
the ends of the fingers adapt them admirably for toocL 
But on a nearer inspection, we see a more paitioular pro- 
vision in the points of the fingers. Wherever the sense of 
feeling is most exquisite, there are minute spiral ridges, 
whioh have, corresponding with them, depressed Uoei oq 
the inner surfeoe of the cuticle; and these again give lodg- 
ment to a soft pulpy matter, in which lie tiie extrenities 
of the sentient nerves. There the nerves are sufiBdeotl; 
protected, while they are exposed to impressions throng 
the elastic cuticle, and thus give the sense of touch. Xbe 
organisation is simple, yet it is in strict analogy with the 
other organs of sense. Every one must have obserred & 
tendency in the cuticle to become thickened and stronger 
by pressure and friction. If the pressure be partial acd 
severe;, the action of the true skin is too much exdted, fluid 
is thrown out, and the cuticle is raised in a blister. If it 
be still partial, but more gpradually applied, a eon is 
formed. It, however, the general surfeoe of the palxns or 
soles be exposed to pressure, the cuticle thickens, until it 
becomes a defence like a glove or a shoe. Now» whaijs 
most to be admired in tlus ^hiftitftniyf>g of the cuticle a, 
that the sense of touch is not lost, or indeed diminwlwd, 
certainly not at all in proportion to the protection afforded 
by the thickening of Uie skin.' The hands of a peaetft 
become brawny from labour, and the palm and fingvs of & 
smith, who daily uses a forehammer, become t^odcBDcd 
almost to the hardness ef horn. Still the sensihilit; <^ 
touch is not at all u\|ured in proportion. Tins is effected 
by a simple provision. Compare the hands pf a smith asd I 
of a clerk, and it will be found, in tlie case of the fonaer, | 
that 'the depressed lines in the inner smfece beoose 
deeper, and tkie villi (or small delicate tufts) prqieotiBg 
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into tbem longer^ whkb, joined to Uie aptitadt of the 
eatiole to convey the hnpression to those included neiree, 
leavea him in possessioa of the eenae of touch in a yery 
high degree^' 

Another qoality of the cuticle may now be mentioned : 
its rot^hness and the advantages of this property. * In 
the first places as to the substfviency of this quality to 
feeling, ire must be sensible that in touching a finely po- 
lished sartu» the organ is but imperfectly exercised, as 
oom|>ared with its condition when we touch or grasp a 
rou^ and irregular body. Had the cuticle been finely 
polished on its surlkce, it would have been but ill suited 
to touch: but» on the contrary, it has a vary pecuHar 
rooghness which adapts it to fading. A provision for 
fridioiiy as opposed to smoothness, is a necessary quality 
of aome parts of the skin. The rou^ess of the cuticle 
has tiie advantage of giving us a firmer grAsp and a 
steadier footing. Nothing is so little apt to slip as the 
thiokmed cuticle of the hiuid or fbot In the hodb of ani- 
mals, as might be expected, this structure is farther de- 
veloped. The chamoiB or goat steps securely on the ledges 
of rocks and at great hdghts, wlMxre it woi^ seem impos- 
sible to cling. On the pads or cushions of the oat, the 
cuticle is rough and granular; and in the foot of the 
squirrel, indeed of all animals which climb, those pads 
covered with the peculiar texture of the cutide, give secu- 
rity m descending, as their daws enable them to climb.' 

Sir Charles Bell makes some rwnarks en the superiority 
of the xigfat hand to the left, wUch uppeer to us very 
^liloaophicaL The cause of this a<duiowtedged saperiority 
has beoi supposed by some to depend upon the course g( 
the arteries to it * It is affirmed that the trunk of the 
artery gomg to the right arm passes off from the heart so 
as to admit the blood directly and more forcibly into the 
small vessels <tf the arm.' Our author rejects this explana- 
tion as inadequate, and he refers it to an origini^ provision 
made by the Author of our being and for an obvious pur^ 
pose. His (^union will be read with interest : < For the 
conven i ences of lile, and to make us prompt and dexterous, 
it is i»^tty evident that there ou|^t to be no hesitation 
whidi hand is to be used, or which foot is to be put for- 
ward ; nor is there, in t^ any such indecision. Is this 
taught^ or have we this readiness given to us by nature? 
It must be observed, at the same time, that there is a dis- 
tiaeiion in tiie whole right side of the body, and that the 
left side is not only the weaker, in regard to muscular 
strength, but also in its vital or constitutional properties. 
The development of the organs of action and motion is 
greatest upon the right side, as may at any time be ascer- 
tained by measurement, or the testimony of the tailor or 
shoemaker. Certainly, this superiority may be said to re- 
sult teom the more frequent exertion of the right hand; 
but the peculiarity extends to the constitution also ; and 
disease attacks the left extremities more fluently than 
the right. In opera dancers, we may see the most difficult 
ibats are perfonned by Uie ri^ foot But their pr^uira- 
tory exercises better evince the natural weakness of the 
left limb, since these performers are made to give double 
practice to this limb, in order to avoid awkwardness in 
the public exhibition; for if these exercises be ne^^eeted, 
an ungraeeftil preftrenoe will be given to the ri^ side. 
In walking behind a person, it is very seldom that we see 
sa equalised motion of the body; and if we look to the left 
fi)ot, we shall find that the tread is not so firm upon it 
that the toe is not so much turned out as in the right and 
that a greater push is made with it From the peculiar 
• form of wcmian, and the elasticity of her step resulting 
' more from the motion of the ankle than of the haunches, 
the delbct of the left foot when it exists, is more apparent 
! in her gait No h^j bops iqM>n his left foot unless he be 
IcA-handed. The horseman puts the left fi)ot in the stirrup 
and springs from the right We think we may conclude, 
that everything being adapted, in the convemences of life, 
to the rii^hand, as for example the directiDn of the worm 
of the screw or of the catting end of the augur, is not ar- 
bitrary, hot is related to a aatoial endowment of the body. 
He who is Isft-handed is moat sensible to the advantages 



of this adi^;>tation, from the opening of the parbur-door to 
the opening di a pen-knifo. On the whole, the prefta«nce 
of the right hand is not the effect of habit but is a natural 
provision, and is bestowed for a very obvious purpose : 
and the property does not depend on the peculiar distribu- 
tion of the arteries of the arm — ^but the preference is given 
to the right foot as well as to the right hand.' 

There are two most important chapters in this volume, 
which have no direct connection with the hand—- on sensi- 
bility and touch, and the muscular sense. The conscious- 
ness of muscular exertion he raises to the honour of a 
sixth sense. His views on the subject are original, but we 
cannot enter upon the matter here. 



THIRTY DAYS IN THE SAVANNAHS OF CUBA. 

OHAPTKE m. 

The coast before us had a most singular aspect, and less 
resembled a shore than a forest half submerged, for we 
could see no ground. Having penetrated into a narrow 
cove or creek, shaded on all sides, and surrounded with 
low thick mango-trees, erelong the boat stuck fast in 
mud, and all our efforts to disengage it proved of no 
avail. The pistol-shots of the defenders of the lake having 
prevented us from taking in a proper supply of water, the 
little we had was exhausted, and we were tortured with 
thirst We had now to procure a fresh supply at any risk. 

Stepping out from the boat into the mud, we began 
one of the most paiofol and fatiguing marches that could 
be conceived, sometimes half sunk in mud, sometimes 
suspending ourselves to the best of our power from the 
knotty branches of the mango-trees, sometimes creeping 
under obscure archways and winding galleries formed 
by that singular tree, which, like the banian fig, repro- 
duces itself, and, loaded with all sorts of parasitical 
plants, transforms its branches into new roots, and thus 
forms dark galleries of interminable length, and only 
three or four feet high. With our axe and knives we 
cut down as many branches as we could. But let any one 
fancy our situation — the sun darting his vertical rays 
right upon our heads, hunger and thirst tormenting us, 
our sufferings only aggravated by our attempting to chew 
the thick tough leaves of the mango, which were saturated 
with alkali. 

We poshed on, however, with desperation amounting 
almost to madness. Night came on. Myriads of mus- 
quitoes attacked us. The atmosphere felt oppressively 
heavy, and was charged with electricity. We halted; but 
where were we to sleep P The bites and stings <^ the in- 
sect tribes would not suffer us to close our eyes ; we laid 
ourselves down in misery and discouragement on the 
muddy couch which damped our aching limbs. Though 
to sleep was impossible, I had horrible visions — the effect 
of what the Spaniards call the cal&ntwa da tnoru. At 
times I fancied myself dancing at one of the New Orleans 
balls, where the servants hand round in trays iced sangarie, 
a kind of Roman punch, at once most delicious, refreshing, 
and tonic Again I fancied myself metamorphosed into 
a Havannah picador, and was gailopping after an enormous 
bull, which threw me down, bathed in my own blood. 
Anon the vision fled, and I returned to the actual sense 
of sufferings that seemed worse than I had ever dreamed. 

As the day broke we resumed our efforts. Exhausted, 
staggering, and ready to drop at every step, scarcely 
screened by the hard dry foliage, which obstructed our 
progress without affording us shelter, with empty stomachs 
and cold and benumbed extremities, at last towards noon 
the mangoes became less close, there was a change in the 
appearance of the soil, and large trees, of the pabn tribe, 
enabled us to stand upright ; dried vine branches dostered 
round them with their knotted arms. Here we discovered 
traces of an animal*s footmarks, and they seemed to be 
those of a sow with her pigs, which had passed where we 
were. In our starving state this was quite a prise to us. 
For more than an hour, O'Neil and I with loaded gun, 
and creeping along the stUl damp ground, followed the 
footmarks which led us to a small thicket, very close, 
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from which there was heard a low and very formidable 
grunting. We were not the men to be faint-hearted. 
The inhabitants of the thicket, the sow and her pigs, 
made a vigorous sally, and in an instant I found myself 
wounded in the leg. This I did not mind. Haring caught 
a glimpse of a little stagnant water at the farther end of 
the wild family's lair, I would have run through a blazing 
pUe to get at it. Meanwhile, 0*Neil took a chance shot 
at the sow, wounded one of her forelegs, and then, using 
his musket as a club, be struck her over the snout with 
such force that the butt was broken and the brute fell, on 
which I plunged my bowic>knife into its belly and des- 
patched it. The rest of the family were very young and 
ran off in all directions, leaving us in undisputed posses- 
sion of the ground. 

Then, indeed, we had a feast worthy of the gods, although 
the water was brackish and detestable, and the flesh of the 
sow, which we roasted on a fire made of branches of the 
mango-tree, was tough enough to resist the most ener- 
getic teeth. By digging a little we succeeded in obtaining 
water, which was a little more palatable. We broke off 
a large heap of branches and lighted a fire to keep away 
the musquitoes ; and after washing ourselves all over, for 
we were black and swollen with insect bites, we lay down 
and enjoyed a sleep worthy of Sardanapalus. 

I awoke about four o'clock next morning, and my first 
sensation was that of great pain caused by my wound. 
The sow's tusk had pierced the muscles of my leg, which 
bled profusely. In order to keep down the inflammation, 
I maide use of the animal's lard, and, after washing the 
wound well, boand an old handkerchief about it. What 
was now to be done P Our boat as well as horses was 
lost, for to attempt returning to it was out of the question. 
In my state of lameness it would not have been possible 
for me to repeat the painful and tortuous journey that 
had brought us to where we were. We finished roasting 
our pork and walked towards the north. The ground be- 
came less encumbered with wood and more stony. We 
came to a little shallow lake, the water of which was luke- 
warm, and reached to about the middle of the leg. We 
drank it so eagerly as to be seized with fever and dysen- 
tery, yet were compelled to push on. Another day's 
march, during which we might be said rather to drag our- 
selves along than to walk, brought us to a small creek 
filled with alligators, whose gaping jaws and black 
lustrous fins were seen plainly enough on the surface of 
the water. These were rather unpleasant neighbours, 
but as we had no choice but to pass the creek in order to 
reach a low wooded and cultivated hill on the other S'de, 
we did not hesitate. From that hill, which presented a 
pleasing perspective, we heard sounds that told of civili- 
lation — the tinkling of bells, and the lowing of oxen. So, 
arming ourselves with stones to frighten the monsters, 
and striking the water with long boughs, we succeeded at 
last in putting them to flight. About ten in the morning 
we reached the farther side, and saw a dwelling-house. 

Whatever perils might await us, they feemed nothing 
to those which we had escaped, and we preferred the 
vengeance of the consul and the governor to the teeth of 
alligators, and death by hunger and thirst, in some un- 
known retreat. Chance led us precisely to a teniente or 
lieutenant of the governor, of the name of Don Fernan 
Pacheco, whom our shabby appearance and soiled clothes 
might have led to suspect us, but that he was put quite on 
another scent, by the salvo condotto which I had always 
carried carefully along with me. O'Neil told him about 
our losing the boat, disguising certain details of our story, 
and representing us as men of science, engaged in botanic 
researches. The teniente did not believe a word of this, 
but bis incredulity saved us. He thought it impossible 
that the gobernador-general would trust so precious a 
document as the safe-conduct to persons travelling with- 
out some very special object. Ilesiding in a part of the 
island which is rarely visited, he had never so much as 
heard of the American spies, who had been outlawed by 
public authority, and took a very different view of our 
arrival in that district. 



Often as the Havannese aaihoritie* liavtetvesbaalkifl, 
in a hallucination which at one time petsttsfed *i tfariiipr 
habitants of Cuba, they bad not aiMmcktoe4 ciUite'tibe. 
desire or the hope of yet discoteriog «ifiiies of irsU mad 
silver in the island. Every Spaniaird who dlsctif ov and 
makes known a gold mine, is promised a dulwdam^ If it 
be a man of colour who does so, ho is rewardtdiriib'a. 
sixth part of the produce; if a slave, with a teathiMi^ 
and his freedom brides ; if a foreigner, be rfeeivesathird 
of the produce. And in all cases the g«<vennBeiilt nodcr^ 
takes to furnish all the expense and labMir required for 
the working. 

Now, as we had in our possession a safe-eondiKisigDel 
by the governor himself, who could we be but Ainenaa 
engineers — ereticos no doubt, yetskilful heretics, de^tttch* 
ed by the governor for the purpose of investigaliDg mam 
lately discovered mine, and commencing the woikiogi? 
The mysteriousness of our appearance, togetbei^ witli tk» 
safe-conduct, sufficiently announced our nrisaion, andgw^ 
token of our importance. Such was the conviciioa « bkb, 
without our doing anything to strengthen it, the hnm 
teniente had alreaidy formed. He loaded ns with eivilib«8, 
and promised secrecy, soldiers to accompany ut, apd fcii 
protection under all circumstanees. Were we not about 
to open up a stream of gold, and was not tiiot tlie totiree 
of all favours P 

Accordingly he made many mysterious and isg^ioui 
allusions to the importance of our governmental missioti; 
and the keen interest with which be perpetuailf t^eeorrtd 
to the subject of mines, metallurgy, and the wLmtwrn-iit 
gold and silver, which there could be no doubt formed tke 
solid foundation of the whole island, soon made iia«ware 
of his mistake, which was too favourable to our lntereics 
for us to set about disabusing him of it. He «ade m 
change our clothes for such as he could spare fti>m Iris 
own wardrobe, gave us the hospitality of bis hoose, and 
introduced us to his wife, a young Spanish woman, of en* 
chanting beauty and the most profound Sgnomoee* Ste- 
longwewere allowed to establish ourselves aloBe««taboet 
a mile's distance, in a small temporary but made of woode« 
boards and fig-tree branches, amid the rocka that eoeer 
nearly the whole canton. Two soldiers were to be sta- 
tioned near us for our protection — a precaution wblehsoaie- 
what thwarted our views ; but we thought we might easily 
rid ourselves of this source of embarrassment, and, once 
in possession of our hut, set ourselves with hamner iQ 
hand and cigars in our mouths, to make metallui^^ ex- 
cursions in the neighbourhood — excursions indiapmable 
to the success of our ulterior designs. 

The first day that we brought to the hockest tenieoti 
our basketful of chips of quartz, schistus and tafca, be 
made us a low bow, and, with an eye sparkling with delight 
and curiosity, said, ' What is this, most illustrious lonb— 
gold or silver no doubt 1 ' To this we gave no precise or sads^ 
factory reply ; and our evasive expressions only confirmed 
the conviction of the teniente, who gave ns an excefteot 
dinner, and produced his best wines. A t the dessert, wbeo 
our tongues and hearts began to act more freely, 1 haat^d 
that our escort was quite useless; and was immediately 
given to understand, by a knowing wink, that he perfectly 
comprehended what we meant. Why allow soldiers to ben 
come privy to this important secret? From the day ^A- 
lowing we saw no more of them, and were left per^iOtly 
free. Our grand object now was to escape from tbe 
teniente, who, sooner or later, was sure to find oot who 
we were. So at eleven o'clock, on parting from the sol- 
dier who escorted us, we resumed our travels, in th% 
course of our five days' stay with the tenientei we bid 
picked up an exact acquaintance with the varioes tecaifties 
in the neighbourhood, and had informed ourselves with 
respect to the owners of the country residences that lay 
least remote. One of these, and he too the wealtfaiist of 
them, whose house stood ten miles off from the teniente't, 
a Frenchman by birth, and famed for his kitidne« aad 
generosity, seemed the likeliest to be of use to us, aad 
whom we might most safely entrust with the knowledge 
of our real circumstances, and apply te for protecttsoi 
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H^mrjr^ wire doi mioUk^D. I insiated that O'Neil 
mattkoli hii tongpei wad whm we arrived at M. Gerbier's, 
initead 4f enAertaining him with the ordinary fictions of 
mfzdaiark^, I toM bjm the plain and naked trath. He 
reeeived Of with the utmoet kindness. 

Thist gentlctfsan, a St Domingo Frenchman, having 
lest both pirepertf «nd family hi the insurrection of the 
hhoks^.beeamoa pirate in his yonnger days, and served 
in the teneos squadran of Lafitte and De Qomez. M. 
G«rbter 4cii>mo cue ol the most daring of its captains, a 
sort c€ vuKnchal de t^mpire of the maritime usurpers 
whom it was found so difficult to subdue and disarm. 
Whea peauM came and Lafitte had returned into the ranks 
of If^al secifity, Gerbier obtained a formal pardon from 
the Prendent ^ the United States, and from the Spanish 
authortttesy and bought, near Batavano, a kind of estate on 
whifih he b«ilt a veiv pretty Italian villa. His bearing 
was singuUriy mild, hb manners those of a man who bad 
paved his life in good society, and one might have sup- 
posed him to be a gentleman of the old court, who had 
served is the campaigns of the army of Cond^, rather than 
an old pfarate. fie did not care to speak of the eiploits 
of his past life ; but having got into that chapter at last, 
be gave way with a good grace. The Havanuah authori- 
ties had BO great liking for him. With the activity and 
sprightllness of the French race, he was ever and anon 
indolgiBff; a jest at the expense of the solemn airs of Cas- 
tille, and the indoleoce of the Creoles. Extremely sensi- 
lif^OQ the point of honour, he had taken it upon him to 
ofa ast iss ifl ome insolent Yankees and overbearing capitanes, 
««d Ibis iMroeured him much consideration in the country. 
Oar esenrsiona and our adventures interested him, and he 
gsipe^ua his promise that we should have nothing to fear 
at his hense^ for that, on the first appearance of danger, he 
ireoldrsee to means being found for securing our escape. 

Ou the day following he introduced us to his wife. 
Who could h«ve thought it.^ It was Seraphita herself! 
otHf prettier and more engaging than ever. She had 
been married for above a year and a half to M. Gterbier, 
wbo had embraced matrimony along with the other do- 
mestic virtues, and was now living like a little saint on 
his estates. Thus it was in Serapbita's house that both 
O'Neil and I were living concealed. O'Neil had not yet 
fioand his uncle, and I, who had in so unlooked-for a way 
found out the object of my idolatry, was hardly any hap- 
pier than he was. 

Seraphita was a mother. An infant whom she was 
Boning, the calm peace and winning grace of her house- 
hold, and the simple unaffected hospitality with which 
we- were treated, all would have made my situation, in so 
&r as my heart was concerned, highly complicated, had 
it been prolonged for any length of time. M. Qerbier 
W8S old, bronzed and tanned with the sun, and crippled 
with rheumatism, yet, in other respects, an excellent man 
for a seawolf. His wife united to the elegance of the 
Gr«61es a languor almost American and truly enchanting. 
Adventurer as I was I had nothing to recommend mo but 
yooth and passion ; no dishonourable idea ever entered 
mj bead. The first direct result of my situation was an 
attack of intermittent fever, which soon assumed a regu- 
lar type, and during which M. Gterbier came to my bed- 
u«le to keep me company. O'Neil told him all our pere- 
grinations, and he listened with ecstasy to bis description of 
the beauty of the lake, from which we had been chased 
by pistol-shots. I observed that M. Qerbier smiled. 

' Indeed,' said be, * I know the place ; it was there that 
Lafitte used to retire after his great expeditions. And 
Dov, since you know what I once was, and I am not in 
wene odour on that account in these regions here, I will 
not conceal from yon that my happiest days of leisure 
were spent on the borders of that very lake. As soon as 
our invalid is well again, and his complete recovery to be 
looked ibr, we shall all set out together. The weather is 
fine, 1 know the place, and it will be a highly amusing 
expedition to me, lor it will take me again to my old 
haunts, and refresh my recollections of old habits.' 

In point of fact 1 recoyered pretty rapidly, and all was 



got ready for our excursion. I was not ill pleased to be re- 
moved from Seraphita, and to have something to give anew 
direction to my tnoughts. Mules, horses, three negroes, 
four Spaniards, including the overseer of the cafetal, Xa- 
ramillo, a child of Old Spain, who had quite the air of a 
true bandit of the fifteenth century, and of a man who 
could cleave down a Moor, started at four a.m., preceded 
by M. Gerbier, O'Neil, and me. By the side of the 
stout and bronzed Xaramillo, who was dressed like an old 
sailor, there strutted on his mule, like a cardinal of the 
middle age, Comejo, dressed up like a Madrid majo or 
dandy, in a thread-bare costume, which had all the ap- 
pearance of some cast-off garment of the Figaro of some 
provincial theatre. Six enormous dogs brought up the 
rear, of the same formidable breed that we had already 
made acquaintance with. 

' These coasts are not quite safe,' said M. Gerbier, ' and 
now that the English entice away our negroes, the Ma- 
roons go in bands of from thirty to forty each. These 
bandits are capable of anything, but when such fellows 
are at their heels, they will give me news of them.' 

We encamped very agreeably on the Bio Cobre ; but, 
about midnight, M. Gerbier, awaking, exclaimed, 'Xara- 
millo I I hear the whistle of the Maroons. Get up ! rouse 
the dogs!' 

The instinct of those animals was already awakened, 
and they all rushed off among the bushes, from which ere- 
long the most frightful howh'ngs were heard. We were 
all on our legs and armed, M. Gerbier actually appear- 
ing to enjoy an adventure which so reminded him of his 
old mode of life. Meanwhile, one of the negroes, who 
was standing by him trembling all over, and whose teeth 
we could hear chattering, in the profound darkness of the 
night, exclaimed, with a voice at once hollow and shrill, 
'Master, Master! '—* Well, what's the matter, TrulloP' 
he replied. — ' Master,' said the black, ' there is an earth- 
quake ! ' 

TruUo was quite right. In less than two seconds we 
felt the ground shake, and the thunder began to roll. 
We heard the rocks split around us, and tumble over each 
gpther. The very dogs, whose natural fierceness had been 
inflamed, when apprized by the scent of the presence of 
the blacks, came back shivering all over, with their tongues 
hanging out, and uttering long howls. 

Accident rather than any natural liking for such things 
had led me more than once into a scene of blood, some- 
times as an actor, oflener as a mere witness. But none 
of these left so deep an impression on my memory as 
what now followed. The ground shook, the dogs whined, 
the lightnings furrowed the sky, the horses neighed, and 
all the while the Maroon negroes were howling in their 
peculiar patoit ; the caverns that were everywhere split- 
ting and cracking in the savannah, sent forth a shrill 
whistling noise, rising so loud as to be heard even along 
with the thunder. Sighs were heard, breathed as it were 
from the fissures by which the earth was rent. The 
curses uttered by the Maroons, who were not so much dis- 
mayed as we were, and who took advantage of this con- 
vulsion of the elements to advance more boldly, were 
caught as they were uttered. The Spaniards repeated 
their paternosters, all except Xaramillo, who had served, 
I understand, as a pirate under M. Gerbier's orders. See- 
ing the peril in which we were, he took post in ambuscade 
behind his horse, and there loading, and taking aim with 
his iramblon or trabiieo, shaped in the mouth like a blun- 
derbuss, he sent such a hail of bullets among the blacks 
as very soon diminished their number by five or six, 
wounded or dead. M. Gerbier, or as they called him, 
Don Gerbero, did equal execution. Anon the presence of 
the blacks rekindled all the fury of the dogs, and there 
followed a close encounter, in which the latter held the 
first place, and which strewed the ground with upwards 
of twenty of our assailants. Two of M. Gerbier s men 
were killed, and he himself was slightly wounded in the 
wrist. O'Neil and I escaped unhurt. 

The earthquake had not lasted above ten minutes, and 
its effects extended but a short way. Torches were 
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lighted, the dead bodies were remored, the woonded were 
attended to, and then we all fell fast asleep, but not till 
Xaramillo, that imperturbable musician, had tuned his 
mandoline, and given the company a short serenade. 

Next morning, at five o'clock, the sky was calm, and 
some disturbances of the soil and of the rocks were all 
that remained to show that there had been an earthquake. 
We resumed our march. About eight o'clock, a singular 
personage, whose garments gave one no distinct idea either 
of the race to which he belonged, or of his usual occu- 
pation, was seen behind some trees and disappeared. 
*It is Watchlnango!' cried Comejo; 'would M. Gerbier 
like us to follow him P He is gone away in the direction 
of Goyava, between the Boca Grande and the Bahia.' — 
< Just so,' was the reply ; ' let us advance, then, at a gallop.' 
On this the whole troop gallopped off. I had had time to 
observe minutely the person to whom they gave so odd a 
name, and whom they now so hotly pursued. He was 
dressed in the strangest fashion imaginable, with a Spanish 
woman's mantle, and yellow silk breeches, feet and arms 
bare, two epaulettes by way of ornament on bis naked 
shoulders, and on his head a magnificent plume of paro- 
quet's feathers. His language, as I learned afterwards, 
was a strange sort of Spanish, softened with an infusion 
of the sounds of the Indian tongue, and modified with 
perfectly original turns of expression. A Oatalonian dag- 
ger, and an American bowie-knife, held in their places 
by a small girdle, made of tree-bark, which compressed 
his waist, and kept up his yellow satin small-clothes, 
formed a contrast with the g^reen ribbons and blue rosettes, 
borrowed doubtless from some woman's cast-off wardrobe, 
with which he had taken it into his head to bedeck him- 
self. Poor Watchinango ! it is to him, as it will be seen, 
that I owe my fortune. Without his thirty thousand 
dollars, I know not how my life would have turned out. 
With what remained of that sum, I bought, at a dollar 
an acre, those territories in Wisconsin, which I sold again 
at so high a profit, and where six towns have been built, 
since 1815. But let us proceed. 

After half-an-hour's gallop, M. Gterbier ordered a halt, 
and bade Xaramillo follow alone a forest path, bordering^j • 
a high knoll whence he could easily trace Watchinango's 
movements, and return to head-quarters with the result 
of his observations. Accordingly we halted, and I in- 
quired of our host what all this meant. 

'This Watchinango,' said he, Ms a Mexican of Indian 
blood, who very seldom allows himself to be seen, and, in 
the popular opinion. Is in possession of a mine of gold, 
which he conceals from eveiybody. This notion has arisen 
thus. He used to come and go as the humour took him, 
from Yucatan to the coasts of Cuba, and was much liked 
on account of his gentle disposition ; he was always ob- 
served to kneel as a Christian before the Virgin del Cobre, 
an altar which you know is frequented by devout pilgrims. 
Two years ago he arrived at San Yago, with a small parcel 
which he undid, when its contents were found to consist 
of gold, in rudely formed ingots, which he offered for 
sale, and which were, in fact, bought at a very low price. 
But how came he to be possessed of this gold P This set 
all men's fancies to work. The Indian was followed to 
the seashore, was observed to embark in a canoe, and then 
was lost sight of among the rocks. Some weeks after 
this, he re-appeared in a small village, and at a great dis- 
tance from San Yago, and played the same part over 
again. The Havannah people, one of whose favourite ideas 
is that their island lies on a bed of gold, which has not 
yet been worked, dream about the most lucrative specula- 
tions ; accordingly, above a hundred persons spread them- 
selves through the woods, and along the shores, with 
pick-axe and hammer in hand, breaking off bits of all the 
rocks they met with, and all in hopes of discovering 
Watchinango's famous gold mine.' 

' Well now,' said M. Gbrbier to Xaramillo, as he came 
back panting, and out of breath, ' what news do you bring P' 
— * Why,' said he, * he is sitting near a cavity, formed by 
ihe rocks of the Boca Grande. Let us go forward quietly, 
pass round the banana-tree wood, and we shall easily sur- 



prise him in his hiding-place.'— * Very well,' said M. 
Gerbier, ' let us push on then gently.' Xaramillo's ]da& 
was excellent. Our leading horses were but a few yarda 
f^om the Indian as he lay asleep between two rocks, under 
an old tree, when he awoke at the sound of the horses as 
they came up. Starting to his feet, after a moment's 
hesitation at seeing us so numerous and well mounted^ be 
threw himself head foremost into a sort of funnel or crevicer 
eight or ten feet wide, and disappeared. 

The eagerness of our pursuit increased every momeDt. 
All of us dismounted, and almost every head was turned 
at once to the interior of the dark cavern, in the depths 
of whidi, Watchinango, like another Curtius, hadvaoished. 
No light of any kind was visible, but ere long a musket 
or fowling-piece was fired, and poor Comejo was killed on 
the spot. At this, as may well be believea, the assaOanta 
became furious. A council of war was held, all pistols 
were loaded, and with the exception of M. Gerbier and 
myself, all formed a circle round the cave's month, from 
which fresh shots were discharged, but without toodiing 
any body. On this all the fowling-piece and pistol bar- 
rels were pointed at once into the cave's mouth, and more 
than a score of balls discharged into it. A shrill fcream 
was then heard to issue from the black yawning carem, 
immediately followed by a new detonation accompanied 
with two balls, which passed between my legs, and strodL 
one of our horses on the head. The gold hunters recoil- 
ed ; there was manifesUy no small danger in proceeding. 
Nevertheless, irritated and exasperated by resistance, 
and deeming that spoils thus defended must be worth 
the pains of a desperate pursuit, they tiirew bundles of 
biasing brushwood into the chasm, thinking that the 
smoke would compel the garrison who defended it to sur- 
render at discretion. Watchinango's only reply waa by 
a double shot, which took effect at the same instant on 
two of the assailants, a negro and a Spaniard, who were 
both leaning over the mouth of the cavern. The two 
wounded men were removed bleeding profusely, the one 
struck in the leg, the other in the chest, which Isst shot 
caused almost instant death. 

Not a sound was now to be heard. In mournful silence 
the assailants now cautiously approadied ; then, bending 
the torches they had lighted mto the gloomy openisg, 
they discovered a singular spectacle, rather rea^nUiog 
some opera scenery than a natural grotto. The torches 
flickered on fantastically shaped columns and pilasters 
of mica quartz, of various sizes, reflecting the light from 
ten thousand natural mirrors, resembhng the fiieettes 
of a prism. A large carpet was suspended across a kind 
of alcove, so as to form a closet apart. On the other side 
there was a forge, the fire of which was out, and the in- 
struments belonging to it were scattered over the rode 
uneven floor ; three or four steps rudely cat in the qasrts 
led to this forge. Objects of luxury, Spanish saln^ and 
American pistols were hung up here and there ; a ]mt^ 
Mexican hammock made of stained bark, and lined with 
feathers, swung to and fro on the right, in the wind, wfaiek 
seemed to enter by some distant inlet That inlet was no 
other than that which connected the cave with the lake 
De los Cabellones ; and in a recess, stretdied on a Itod- 
can mat, we soon perceived a young woman. 

Into this strange abode we contrived, by means of cords 
and poles, to find our way at last. The young woman 
raised herself languidly, and showed us where she had 
been hit in the forearm, by a ball from the Spaniards. 
The ball had passed through the flesh and wounded the 
muscles, but no bone was fractured. We now recpgnised 
the naiad who had so charmed us, the Ondine of the lake 
of the Cabellones. The particular traits by which she 
was distinguished were those of the Peruvian race^alazge 
bust and extremely supplo person. A forest of blaek hair 
fell in profusion over her shoulders. Her dress was very 
simple, in remarkably good taste, and not unlike that m 
Spanish Mulatto women ; a petticoat of black and yeHow 
stripes was bound about her waist ; a small yellow gaose 
handkerchief was tied about her neck ; besides whi<£ she 
had glass-bead necklaces, and other (nuaments of i 
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colours. Her eyes, which were magnificent, shed a flood 
of tears. At her feet lay stretched a tall well made man, 
whose hand still grasped a horse-pistol, and the reddish 
brown hue of whose skin betrayed his Indian ongio. We 
raised him, but life was extinct. 

M. Qerbler discovered, under a kind of trap- door, the 
source of Watchinango's wealth. It was an old treasure 
of the bucaniers, consisting of roughly fused ingots, which 
Watchinango had discovered in his roving expeditions. 
When he needed coined money he exchanged this bullion 
fbr it. M. Gferbier conveyed to his own house, and care- 
fully tended the young woman, who was Watchinango's 
daughter, by a Spanish wife, a Christian like himself, and 
to this daughter the half of her Other's treasure was 
secured as a dowry. 

We spent another fortnight with the reclaimed pirate, 
and in the society of Seraphita, who no longer gave me 
any uneasiness, and of Watchinango's daughter. The ex- 
ceeding beauty of the wounded maiden deeply impressed 
both O'Neil and myself, so that we were on the point of 
having a quarrel of a singular kind, by both pretending 
to her heart and hand. 

The preference of the joung Teresa Wahminga, a name 
which signifies golcUnpartridgs, was decided in my favour, 
and, at the altar of Trinidad, I became lord at once of her 
hand and of the ingots of the bucaniers. It was, indeed, 
the most singular dowry that a bride could well bring to 
her bridegroom. Watchinango's ingots, when converted 
into cash, brouglit me near thirty thousand dollars, of 
which about a third sufiSced for our passage, the arrange- 
ments for which were undertaken by our host, while the 
remaining two-thirds formed a capital, which I did not 
allow to lie useless in my hands. 

Like Shakspeare's Romeo, I began my Havannese 
drama with love at heart, and brought it to a close more 
serioosl/, and more gaily, by carrying oft and marrying 
another heroine. Further, Watchinango's daughter, by 
her unaffected beauty, her charming character, and in- 
telligent vivacity, was MIy equal to Shakspeare's heroine, 
and the naiad of the lake Los Caballones proved one of the 
most devoted and amiable of wives. She learned to read 
and speak Spanish and English with great purity ; but 
what she never learned, notwithstanding her long resi- 
dence in North America, Europe, and the Antilles, was 
the art of writing. She held a pen in abhorrence ; but, 
to compensate for this, her musical instinct, which was 
remarkably developed, made her an excellent singer; 
and she possessed a rare sagacity, and good sense. I con- 
fess that I hardly ever regretted finding her so little 
of a learned woman, and so little of a blue. 



WOMAN AND HER ADVISERS. 

Tri Yankees are sud to be a dollar-hunting people — a 
race who, if they understand any science, assu^ly under- 
stand that which is the more especial object of their pur- 
suit, namely, mineralogy in me particular phenomena 
which irere observed in Ophir of old, in the mines of 
PotosI, and in the auri&rous formations of the Urals, and 
elsewhere. They do know a good deal about gold, * that's 
a ftct,' as Sam Slick, the great horological philosopher, 
says, but they have also prettv considerably explored the 
de«p mines d * human natur and social fife, and some- 
times say things that Socrates never thought of The fol- 
lowing, from some sage Cornelia, we transcribe from the 
columns of the * Boston Journal,' with much pleasure, re- 
commending its careftil study to every individual of the 
male sex, who supposes he has a blood relation of Mrs 
Caudle's in his household. 

' One would think that we women were something more 
than minor considerations in this world of ours, by the 
time and talent th«t is expended for our improvement 
Every newspaper, pamphlet, and magazine is teenung with 
'Advice to Wives,' * Hints to Mothers,* 'Whispers to 
Bridee,' * A Daughter's Influence,' &c., &c. Now, would 
it not be well for some benevolent genius to turn his at- 
tention to the sterner sex? Let us, just for variety, have a 



chapter of 'Advice to Husbands,' < Hints to Fathers,' 
* Whispers to newly made Benedicts !' 

We are preached to, talked to, written to— here a little, 
and there a good deaL We are exhorted to be submissive, 
' sober-mind^ patient, long-suffering, enduring all things.' 
We are expected to equid Moses in meekiusss, Job in 
patienoe, Solomon in wisdom, David in goodness, and 
Samscm in strength; we are to meet our husbands with an 
everlasting smile; we are to take from his burdens — 
soothe his troubled snirits. No matter ifonr own shoulders 
are already over-laden with our tasks ; no matter if our 
spirits are weary ; the words cross and dumpish are not 
allowed in a wife's glossary; these are the husband's 
especial prerogative. 

If Mr Surly comes home in the sulks, a fit of the 
pouts is denied his poor wife. He may kick the dog, box 
Johmiie's ears, snap at Mrs Surly herself, yet she is ex- 
pected to keep calm, and pour oil on the troubled waters. 
if there was a ' better' and * worse' stipulated for in the 
marriage contract, she must remember tiiat her husband 
expects to monopolise the better, while the worse is to Ml 
to her share. 

There is Mr Fairfaoe, Mr Edittnv I wonder if you have 
ever seen him ? One of the smoothest, politest, most agree- 
able men in the world; has a smile for everybody : a tra- 
velling streak of sunshine is Mr Fairfiice ! Only see him 
as he is going home — how gracefully he bends to this and 
that fiur lady of his acquaintance; but see him as he nears 
his own door — ^the smile turns to a sneer, his face elongates, 
blackness gathers upon his brow, and by the time he lifts 
the door-latch you would hardly believe him the same 
man. Enter the little back parlour. There sits Mrs Fair- 
fkce with a halMosen Waufeyots around her. Willie wants 
anew string to his kite; Sarah's pantalette is off; Jack's 
face is dau^ with apple-pie and must be washed; Mary 
is out of temper, and must be punished ; and little Minnie, 
the youngest Furface, is worrying in her mother's lap, 
experiencing the untold agonies of teeth-cutting. 

Poor woman ! who will say that her task is an easy one 
— ^to curb the headstrong, rouse the stupid, lend courage 
to tiie timid ; and blend all these different spirits into uni- 
versal harmony? Does she not deserve a kind and en- 
couraging word flrom her husband? But does she always 
receive it? No; for there are too many men, who, like 
Mr Fairfkoe, give their sunshine to the world and reserve 
the cloud for their own hearthstones. 

I do not object to many things that are said and written 
to have women learn their duty, and do it I would have 
her always gentle and kind; I would have her honour 
and respect her husband ; but I would have him appre- 
ciate in some degree the affectionate care which antici- 
pates his wants; I would have him forbearing and gentle 
to her. 

Begentle ! for ye litlte know 

How many triala rise ; 
Althoagh to thee they may be smal], 
To her of giant aise. 

Begentle! thoogh percbsnoe that lip 

May speak a mormiuriDg tone, 
The heart may beat with kindness yet. 

And joy to be thy own. 

Be gentle ! weary hours of pain 

*Tis woman's lot to bear ; 
Then yield her what support thou canst, 

And all her sonovs share. 

Be gentle ! for the noblest heart 

At times may have some grief; 
And even in a pettish word 

May seek to find relief. 

Be gentle I for unkindness now 

May rouse an angry storm, 
That all the after years of life 

In vain may strive to calm. 

Begentle ! none are perfeofhere ; 
Thou'rt dearer far than life ! 

Then, husband, bear, and still forbear- 
Be gentle to thy wife ! 

Woman's life is made up of petty trials more wearying 
than heavy sorrows. I acdmowledge that too many of 
the girls of the present day are totally unfit for the re- 
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•ponable tUiitm tbej are to occupy— that of wifo and 
mother. But if a man has rushed heedlessly into matri- 
mony, without examining oritioally the charaeler and 
habits of the lady of his ohoioe— to see if she will be a 
useful as well as a oompanionable wife— then, I say, let 
him bear patiently with her folly and ignoranoe. 

Woman is just what man msJtes her. Show her that 
you admire usefulness more than tinsel — ^that you esteem 
beauty of mind more than personal beauty — and take my 
word for it she will so educate herself as to be worthy 
your respect and affection.' 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

TO MY BOOKS 
Time, ruthless time, no quarter gives! 

Ye, like the aged owner, are, 
With tatter'd coats and tomiahM leaTes, 

Somewhat, methinka, the worse Ibr wear. 

I gace on yon with wrinkled brow— 

With boUow dteek and haggard mi«n; 
For timea are alter'd with ns now— 

We are not what we once have boent 

Te were the friends of other years ; 

And as each pa^ I linfcer o'er, 
I pause, to check the fnisliinflr tears 

For those who must be mine no more I 

The worm its canker may impart. 

To * point a moral* to the wise— 
Who let not sin corrode the heart. 

For thert't ' the worm that never dies.' 

Aad he who to this lore attends, 

And lives (as I do) all alone, 
Will find in books his truest friends. 

When ev'ry earthly Mend is gone. 

Hlne were ye, when, with yonthfiil st«p^ 

I bounded lightly o'er the plain- 
Mine are ye, now that I must weep 

The loss of youth and strength in raliL 

Be then my solace to the last. 

While life's frail bark the helm obeys ; 
For ye remind me of the past— 

Of brighter hopes, and better days ! IlEiijaoKK. 



WILLIAM THOM. 

WiiUAM Thom is dead. The weayer-poet's harp-strings 
are mute for ever, and the flowers of his own loTed land 
are weeping over his lowly grave. The spring comes 
smiling down the Vale of Dee, scattering blossoms on its 
Terdant wold, and the sunbeams awaken the plumed 
choristers to greet her approach with songs; but these 
blossoms now are f\mereal tributes to the bard, who shall 
see them no more for ever, and the birds sing a requiem 
to him who so often mingled his joyous voice with theirs. 
He is dead ; well, his pilgrimage here below has been a 
sad and striking commentary on life. His probation in 
this lower world has been a continued combat between the 
real and ideal — between the wants of the body and the 
aspirations of the soul. Poverty iron-bound and rivetted 
him down to his treddles, and, by the power of its gravita- 
tion, even weighed him below them, while poetry would 
have him out among the beauties and sublimities of na- 
ture, and raise him up to heaven, until at last, to consum- 
mate the strife of that ill-sorted allianoe, genius and ex- 
treme poverty, death dissolved the union, restoring to Him 
who gave it the immortal soul, and resigning to the cold 
earth the mortal tegument which had been its dwelling- 
place for a while. 

William Thom's life and history are not singular in 
Britain. Poverty, and noble struggles to surmount or 
battle with it, form parts of the domestic heroism of al- 
\ etory British labourer's lot As another noble bard 



of poverty has exoUdmed, from the depths of his espoi- 
enoe — 

* To sniTer is our legacy— the portion of tbo poor.' 

Thom verified this foct in all its intensity, and he might 
have died without the world knowing of his strtiggles had 
he not written and published poetry. 

William Thom was bom in Aberdeen towards the dose 
of 1799 or beginning of 1800, and was placed in a factory 
at the age of ten years. He was the son of a poor widow, 
who could bestow upon him the abundance of her love, 
but who could neither give him bread nor education, and 
so the little lame boy was constrained at this age to toil 
After four years* apprenticeship, he entered ihe weaving 
establishment of Messrs Qordon, Barron, & Co^ where 1^ 
continued seventeen years, until, from a vague idea of bettor 
tering his oondition, he removed to the village of Nevrtyle, 
near Gupar^ Angus, in Forfarshire. In 1837, the failure U 
certain great commercial establishments in America s i l enced 
upwards of six thousand looms in Dundee and the surround- 
ing villages, and William Thom's amongst the rest : and then 
the gloom and grief of penury, and care, and sorrow, and 
the deep degradation of beggary, curtained his fate, and 
preyed upon his heart No hand should attempt to tran- 
scribe his sorrows after his own vivid pictures ; his * Re- 
collections ' may be read in the beginning of Ids poems 
published in lb45; he who has read them will newer fin-- 
get them, he who has not read them tfioulcL Thej toee 
harrowing pictures, full of the electricity of grief, b«t Is 
distinct and palpable as life; they are painfuVly true, aiul 
are alas not individual but generic. After feefing what it 
was to lose a child by deatl^ while he wandered his xxatiTe 
land a houseless man, willing to toil, and drawing his only 
subsistence, like poor Goldsmith, flrom his flute, he retum- 
ed to Aberdeen, glad to find employment at six shillings 
a-week. From Aberdeen he proceeded to Inverury, where 
he obtained * customer-work, weaving for seven or eight 
months in the year, thereby winning ten and twelve ^- 
lings a-week, and starving during the remainder of the 
season. Yet Thom called this the bright spot of his lif^ and 

Pathetically mourned that his wife, who died in November 
840, was not permitted to share its joys. It was in In- 
verury that his poetical talent chiefly developed itselfl He 
spoke in his sorrow, and the voice was beautifiil, for it 
was natural— it was true. His pieces (first published in 
the Aberdeen Herald) attracted the notice of Gordon of 
Knockespock, and by his means sunshine at last entered 
the lowly home of the weaver-poet 

In 1841, Thom, by the kindness of Knockespock, risited 
London, where he was introduced to Allan Cunningham, 
and many of the master-minds of the great metropolis. 
His hopes, perhaps indefinite at fiirst, had not found any 
specific answer; for he returned to Scotland and his looo 
again, but not to the cheerless poverty of his former !ot 
After this return he again married ; and in 1845 we find 
him once more in London, rendered famous by a stroke of 
Douglas Jerrold's pen, and publicly feasted at the Crown 
and Anchor. Agun, however, disappointment dimmed his 
aspirations, and he returned to Hawkhill, near Dundee. 

Before he bade a final adieu to England, he penned the 
following fine verses, then turned his 'watery e'e' and 
footsteps to his ' ain bonny North : * 

FABEWXLL TO L02nK)N. 
I'm idck 0* this Babel, sae heartless an' caii]d~ 

It's din winna suit wi* my natnre ara; 
We canna graff brandies when wither*d an' anld— 

It's time, gentle friends, I were toddlln* awa. 
I fain would be hame— I would fidn be alane— 
In my cottar honse, tramping my treddles again! 

I'm no made for mhigUng In fashion's gajr thraag — 

I'm out o' my element acting the part; 
For better I lo'e to be crooning a sang 

By the blithe eliimley cheek wi' the fHends o' my heart— 
Whiles blawing a elond, an' whiles blowing a note;i 
As the cutty or flute comes first in my thought 

I'll no be a lion for ennuied rank— 

I winna be trotted, or roar any more; 
I soom Mr Pelf as he rolls to bis bank— 

The Weaver is sterling and proud at the core. 
My thoughts are my ain— I can beck not nor boo~ 
Dnke Supple may cringe, but the Wearer is troe. 
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' ' " I M*«r 8«* tHe sun I* tlito dull (k>cnr toon, 

Tbonfrh I whiles eet a glimpse o* the calm leddy-meen,* 
91ms, bMs iutr sweet face, blinkia' coothily doan 

Oil my aln canny, ain bonny, dear Aberdeen. 
0, lrli«n tliaa 1 icreet thee— again shall I see 
r . ^ ^ 31)y.ifaUgll&Tefle«ted in dear flowing Dee? 

Farewell to thee, Cavdle! and weol may ye tlirivft 
. '- ' Wl)o raised me to fiuno with a dash o* thy pen ; 
" , , . A better mate to tliee when next thou shalt wivo— 
A bTe^nff be nyc on thy but an' thy ben I 
Fraf aiitd Aristsrchtts to Jethrey the 'ciitc, 
. Come show me the crttlc can staui' in thy boot! 

- SdooM to thee* Candle! snccess to the crew 
Bound Punch's guffawing bnt sovereign board ! 

Determined that all shall have fairly their due— 
Kow ndsfng a weaver, now roasting a lord. 

Now snnbbinir a Jenkins -now higher they go, 

To fiUtter a staeoief at Albert's cbapeao. 

And iarewdl, Kaoekespock, my patron and chief— 

Maecenas* Glencainu and &ther to me; 
My heart-strincs may crack, but 111 jjet nae relief 

Tilt the tears fa* In showers on the banks o* the Dee. 
What pillow sae saft that can lull to repose 
As the grew velvet banks where my dear river flows ? 

Then, hynet o'er the water, for now I'm awa\ 

To breathe caller air by my Ury again ; 
Though Jeanle nae langer can answer my ca', 

1 |»nt for my hame— I am weary an' feiin. 
Come, nms^ ye, my merry men 1 bend ye the sail, 
An' let oa awa* on the wings o' the gale! 

And before he bftde a lost farewell to his hmrp, be thrilled 
k with the lUlowiiig sympathetic song, and then laid it 
dorwu fbp erer : 

A SONG or THE DWXLLKItS IN DKAN TALK. 

While we laugh and sing In this happy ring 

With a bright and brotherly glee. 
May we never forget that the son has set 

On the homes of misery. 

For. oh ! it may be that this chill night winfl 

Sweeps ronnd some firdess hearth ; 
Fi'eezing the heart of the homeless one 

With never a fHend on earth. 

Then aye ss we sing may we closer cling 

In our bricht and brotherly glee; 
Tet never forget that the sun may set 

Ob the homes of misery. 

Man was not made for the world alone, 

The world was lent to man ; 
•Tls a debt we owe to heaven, you know ;- 

Then pay it bs well as yon can. 

Now winter rides mad In his carriage of snow. 

With his pelting rain and his hail ; 
May it narer be said that hunger and wo 

Hdd abiding in bonny Dean Vale. 

Then aye as we sing may we doser ding 

In our bright and brotherly glee;' 
And never forget that the sun may set 

On the homes of misery. 

His poetry is fall of beauty and pathos ; it is smooth as 
a glassy stream, and as pure as dew. The following, to 
our mind, is an exquisitely sweet song, full of truth and 
tenderness : 

TO MABT. 
Oh, Mary I when yon think of me, 

Let pity hae its share, love ; 
Thoagli others mock my rohiery, 
Do yon in mercy spare, love! 
My heart, oh, Mary! own'd but thee, 
And sought for thine so fei*vently ; 
The saddest tear e'er wet my e'e, 
Te ken wha brocht it there, love. 

Oh, lookna wi* that witcbhig look 
That wiled my peace awa', love I 
An' dlnna let me heai* yon sigh- 
It tears my heart in twa, love! 
Resimie the frown yc wont to wear, 
Kor shed the unavailing tear; 
The hour of doom Is drawing near, 
An' wdoome be its ca*, love! 

How could ye hide a thought sae kind, 

Banaath sae cauld a brow, lovo? 
The broken heart It winna bind 
W)' gowden bandage now, love. 
No, Mary! mark yon reckless sliower! 
It hung aloof in scordiing hour. 
An* hdps nae now the feckless flower 
That sinks beneath its flow, love. 
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I The hand that harped these beawtiftil staosas is oold ; the 
mountain-echoes shall never thrill responsive to his songs 
of sorrow any more ; the fountain of kit griefs shall never 
again brim over with its ftillness of tears : but he has left 
poetic links by which to bind men's hearts to his memory, 
and he has left those of his blood and name who shall 
lament him through many changing years. His * Jeanie,' 
like Bums's Highland Mary, preceded him to the narrow 
tomb, but he has left a widow behind him, like Bums's 
Jean, and three little children, as helpless as was the fa- 
mily of his great minstrel progenitor. His widow has 
been left literally penniless; the eldest of his young chil- 
dren is four years of age, the youngest only three months. 
The world has been accused of neglecting ^nius— of re- 
fusing it a crust of br^ul while living, and raising a monu- 
mental stone over it when dead. This is a cry which wo 
will not reiterate, because we do not believe it to be lite- 
rally true. The world is not such a callous, whinstone- 
hearted being as it is cried down to be. Let it know where 
genius is suffering, and it will stretch out its hand to ease 
his cares, and send its warm sympathies to soothe his 
sorrows; but when it only knows of the struggles of its 
noblest sons after they have sunk under ^em, what can 
it do more Uian pour its sorrows over their dnst? In this 
instance, however, it can do as has been done in many 
other memorable instances — it can soften the sorrows and 
lighten the poverty of Thom's dependents, who, whatever the 
world may now say regarding the departed poet, ought not 
to be sufferers from histulings, and are, at least, the heirs 
of his fiune and the world's better sympathies. A committee 
has been formed of active and philanthropic gentlemen, 
who are endeavouring to rescue the widow and family of 
William Thom fh)m their necessitous condition. The Pro- 
vost of Dundee is chairman, and the Rev. George Gilfillan 
is an acting member, of this committee. The funds placed 
at the committee's disposal shall be placed in the Savings 
Bank, and alimented to the deceased poet's family, under 
the supervision of the committee. Subscriptions to this 
benevolent fund will be received by Mr P. Watson, mer- 
chant, High Street, Dundee, and we shall gladly transmit 
to the treasurer any sums that may be sent to our care. 
We are confident that this appeal will not be made in 
vain. No one who has read the sweet and beautiful effu- 
sions of Thom but must feel his heart melt over the pros- 
pects of his family, and his purse-strings will assuredly 
open with his expanding sympathies. 

Death, alas ! has been busy among our minor poets of 
late. Peter Still, who was so lately rescued from a poverty 
which was as nobly supported as was the physical incapaci ty 
which deepened it, has just died. He, too, has gone away 
when the spring-flowers were flushing. He saw the winter 
of his poverty depart with the last winter of his life; and, 
like William Thom, he too now sleeps the sleep that knows 
no breaking. Peace to their memories ! 



ECHOES FROM THE JAIL. 

Ths whole period of human life may be divided into three 
cycles, each cycle containing its phases or stages. 1 1 may 
Im viewed as a hemisphere, having the zones of sunny 
youth, temperate manhood, and hoary senility, and each 
invested with some peculiar attribute, essential to, and in 
harmony with its state. These successive stages of life 
are marked by an arbitrary arrangement, just as a map 
is. Youth merges in manhood, and manhood in age, at 
periods which cannot be precisely indicated; the child 
blends in the adolescent, and the adolescent in the aged 
man, and the gradations of transition are so silent that 
they cannot be observed. The first period, or that of 
youth, is essentially one of tutelage ; it is the time when 
the human capacity is being acted upon and formed, by the 
plastic hand of tuition, either for good or evil. The young 
embryo mind, so lately sent from heaven, is like a sheet 
of pure sensatised paper, lying open, in its guileless inno- 
cence, for the inscriptions, which are to be the future ele- 
ments of its reflections and its impulses. Our youthful 
days are the days of instruction. We learn then froai 
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everything. The flowers educate oar Biniles ; the songs 
of birds, and the sunbeams, which scatter their showers 
of gold upon the daisies of the meadow, and cause the 
murmuring streams to, sparkle in their golden radiance, 
teach us that we have sympathies, and lead them forth. 
The gestures of our companions, the words of casual 
passers-by, the teachings of our parents and guardians — 
all the elements of education are more or less brought to 
a focus on the youthful mind, moulding it, and impress- 
ing it for its aspect of manhood. Manhood is the period 
of action — ^the time when we apply the precepts of child- 
hood to the purposes of life. It is the meridian of the 
cycle of mortality, when thought and labour divide the 
whole man, and the former begins gradually to supervene 
the latter. Impulse has yielded to reason by this time, 
and deeds are the regulated results of thoughts. Age, 
again, is the meet period of instruction. There is nothing 
that 80 dignifies and exalts senility as the position of edu- 
cator. Man has then passed through the more active 
stages of life ; he has ceased to rush blindly on his path, 
as he was wont to do in youth, and the attrition which he 
has undergone in his passage through the competitive 
straggles of manhood, has smoothed his spirit and his 
manners. The aged man, who is drawing near to kis 
resting-place, has little practical use for much of the in- 
struction which he acquired in youth. He has discovered 
the futility of many things that were taught him, and has 
added his experience to strengthen and adorn others. He 
is growing riper for the home of immortality, to which 
his aged eye is brightening ; thither he cannot carry his 
mortal frame, and he will yield it to the earth from 
whence it came ; the experiences of human life he will 
bear away with him, but as the world requires them, and 
heaven knows no selfishness, he will leave a rescript of 
them to posterity, in reqoital ef what his progenitors gave 
of knowledge to him. 

Having passed through the former stages, then, I have 
dared to assume the position of a teacher. I have been 
young, and I know what it is to tremble between an «vU 
impulse and a better thought ; I know what it is to be 
swayed by minds to which dependent childhood intuitively 
yields reverence ; I have seen the years of manhood, and 
have resolved the precepts of my youth into the principles 
of my riper years ; I have seen, I have sympathised, and 
I have suffered ; and now I propose to paint, to the young 
particularly, a few of the experiences oif my life, in order 
that they may learn to avoid the hidden rocks that lie be- 
neath the placid sorface of pleasure, and to combat with 
the seductive influences of desire, and the dangers <^ a 
pliant disposition. I may premise that I have never been 
vicious. I make this explanation, lest it may be supposed 
that mine are the practical experiences of a felon, who 
only becomes didactic when he can no longer rob—who 
preys upon the lives and property of men when free, but 
who preaches when he becomes manacled, fettered, and 
imprisoned. The instructions of the condemned criminal, 
even when seemingly of the most earnest character, ought 
always to be received with caution, if not with doubt. Truth 
does not germinate in depravity, and therefore it is not 
from the higher motives that even the best of criminals 
indite those badly-spelt doggrels that are hawked about 
the streets. Troubled and polluted springs cannot afford 
a hallowed stream ; the virtuous alone are truly compe- 
tent to rear the young in virtue, or to gracefully impart 
to youth the iprecepis of truth. I have often crossed the 
threshold of the jail ; I have listened to the clanking 
of its keys, the creak of its doors, and the echoing foot- 
steps of its officials, as they paced along its high-walled 
narrow passages; I have conversed with its inmates 
of all grades, from the child who was being initiated 
in crime, to the reprobate who was petrified in incorrigible 
vice ; I have become in some respects the friend of those 
poor criminals — the repository of their better thoughts — 
the medium of communication between them and a world 
which had cut them off from its communion ; I have been, 
too, their sympathiser, and their teacher. 

If a criminal could be completely dissociated from hu- 



manity by the exercise of the law, or if the acts of sucli 
an one were only visited upon himself in the punishment, 
I would not have been tempted to pen these records for 
the eyes of those who are hastening to the active stages oi 
the world's highway ; but my aim is in some degree to 
operate upon the sympathies of the young and generous 
for good, and to show that one crime, upon aocoont of tbe 
circumstances of kindred, and Uie law of sympathy, is the 
producer of many tears— the breaker of many hearts — 
and the source of pain and agony, that are not borne over 
the seas with the felon, but lie corroding in the breasts of 
fathers, mothers, and kindred, until their hearts, full to 
repletion with wo, care, and shame, break, and cease to 
feel. Prison life abstractly would furnish almost nothing 
to interest the lover of narrative or the moral economist. 
One day's routine is an index of what goes on always, un- 
less the old formula is changed for another by legislative 
enactment, and then it too becomes a system. It is from 
his connection with the world without that the criminal 
becomes an object of deep interest. Every human being 
has some relations from which a prison-walls cannot 
separate him — some affection that cannot be torn trotn 
him, however vile he may be. Such is, we might almost 
say, the infatuacy of love, that an object which it has 
originally cherished for his virtues, it clings to in all the 
singleness and strength of disinterestedness, evai when 
he falls to vice ; this I have often seen. Ah, if TOODg 
men only knew — if they could only see reflected before 
them the consequences of one folly, not to themselves, 
but to those who love them, they would surely pause and 
tremble lest they should step for a moment aside, and 
cause one pang to bosoms from which even their follies 
and their crimes cannot part them ! 

The massive doors of jail were opened to mc 

when I pleased to visit it, and as I pleased to do so very 
frequently, although each visit was productive of sadness 
and pain, I was looked upon in some degree as an associate 
by the taciturn, stem-looking officials, and treated with as 
much openness as men of their character and in their con- 
dition could be expected to show. I do not know whether 
they sympathised with me or not ; perhaps they smiled 
at my mission, which was one of persuasion and appeal, as 
they compared its visible effects with those of bolts and 
bars. They admitted me to the cells, however, with all 
apparent goodwill, and they never scrupled to converse 
with me regarding the inmates of these dreary abodes that 
were so frequently changing their tenants. 

* Well, Mr Barr,' said I to a turnkey, as I passed him 
on his accustomed bench, * how is Harrington this morn- 
ing?' 

' Why, he's marked for the third batch,' said the jailer, 
coolly raising his eyes from the 'Newgate Oalatdar,' 
which he was studying, ' and,' he continued, 'he goes at 

two P.M.' 

' The appeals of his friends have been unsuccessfol, then,' 
said I, with a portion of the sadness of my feelings 
trembling in my voice, ' and the representations of Mr 
Morton have availed him nothing P ' 

'You see, sir,* said Barr, who was a large, stout 
man, with a broad face and low forehead, beneath which 
dull, leaden-like eyes twinkled from the shade of bushy, 
dark eyebrows — ' you see, sir, the case was a good on ; ' 
and the jailer roused himself up, laid aside his book, and 
seemed preparing himself for a discussion. 

* Poor fellow ! ' said I, involuntarily. 

* Well, now,' said Barr, emphatically, * he might have 
knowed better. He was not like one on them kinchins 
that are brought up to this, and are better here than out. 
He got edication, and I should like to know what use 
edication is for, if it don't teach a fellow to keep beyond 
them walls. I said the case was a good un,' he continued, 
pursing up his mouth, and looking infinitely satisfied. 
' Gobby and I were a-talking over it, and we came to the 
conclusion that the judge that didn't see this case wasn't 
fit for his situation.' 

' He is young, respectably connected, and this la hx$ 
first crime,' said 1, in a deprecating voice. 
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* Ah, bat then yoa see he flew high all at once ! ' said Ban*, 
coolly. *\i he had been sensible he would have tried the 
petty larceny line first, and then he would have knowed 
by degrees how we treats patients here ; but he didn't, 
you see.' Barr was here interrupted by a wave of the 
hand from a superior, and with a smile on his face at the 
idea of having perpetrated a joke, he hurriedly left me 
standing alone, as 1 could not visit any of the prisoners 
without his aid. 

Sdward Harrington was a young man, whose manners 
and exterior did not accord with a prison. He wore the 
degrading badge of crime, it is true, as well as the most 
depraved-looking of the wretches with whom he took his 
daily airing in the yard ; bnt his coantenanoe had not yet 
assomed the Cain-like cast of features that invariably 
stamps itself upon the faces of the fallen and the vile, and 
he still retained the carriage and the restrained deport- 
ment of one who had been conventionally educated. It is 
impossible to convey by language an adequate idea of a 
hardened, incorrigible criminal. He must be seen in or- 
der to be known. The dogged snllenness of his visage, 
and the bold abandoned swagger of his gait, are more 
forcible indices of the condition of his mind than are the 
oaths which he belches from the darkened, foul cavern of 
his spirit. Harrington possessed none of those graver 
attributes of the felon or murderer. A shade of irony or 
irritability now and again passed across his face, and 
sometimes a painful contraction of his features would in- 
volnntarily disclose the workings of a mind diseased, but 
otherwise he was as precise and gentlemanly in bis deport- 
ment as if he had been at home. I liked the youth from 
the first time I had seen him, but I was sorry to perceive 
that he retained that mental confidence sufficient to en- 
able him to act the conventionalist ; not that I considered 
good manners out of place in a jail, but because the natu- 
ral torrent of his sorrow had been too weak to irrigate his 
conscience with the healing waters of repentance. When 
he was first brought to prison he appeared to be totally 
cast down ; tears, groans, and sobs were my only responses 
when I spoke to him of his condition ; and when I tried to 
operate upon his sympathies, that I might warm his heart 
to receive the consolations of religion, he talked inco- 
herently, and would not be comforted. When he became 
calm, he evinced more anxiety to know the relations of 
crime and pnnishment, than to listen to the precepts of 
religion and morality, and took more pains to catechise 
me concerning the spirit of human laws, than of those 
which are eternal and dirine. I shall never Ibrget the 
terrified yet indignant look which his countenance assumed 
when I, after repeated interrogations, informed him that 
yoong men of education, who had betrayed the trust which 
employers had reposed in them, or who used thdr educa- 
tion as the vehicle of dishonest, wei^ far more severely 
punished than the outcast, ignorant thief. 

< And shall they banish me for a first offence P ' he cried, 
while a choking in his throat showed the intensity of his 
fear. 

' Forgery is a grave crime, yoong man,' said I, seriously, 
* and you hate neither ignorance nor poverty to urge in ex- 
tenuation of its commission. Tou have been instructed in 
well-doing, and you have been nurtured in comfort, yet 
von have diosen the path of shame and sorrow, and have 
brought grief to the soul of your only parent.' 

The heart of Harrington was not originally bad ; it was 
not primitively a hard and callous case, fhll of selfishness ; 
but education — the vicious education of an abandoned com- 
panionship—had corrupted it, and ruined its possessor. His 
mother's sorrows seemed hardly to touch him, as I spoke to 
him of them at first, and gradually he could converse about 
his former pursuits, and amusements, and companions, with 
an ease and carelessness that grieved me, and rendered my 
hopes of his redemption far less sanguine than my fears 
of bis deeper fall were strong. He was the orphan son of 
a merchant of respectability. When his father died, he 
had been apprenticed to one of the trustees of his parent's 
fattolvent amirs. A love of display, and fklse and per- 
verted notioas of manliness and spirit, had led the youth 



into the company of others of his own age, whose vices and 
follies were too expensive for their means, and who, hur- 
ried on by infatuated appetites, paused not to consider 
where folly ended its career and crime took up the race. 
In an evil hour, and under the influence of that fearful 
vanity which so often plays with the gibbet to win the ap- 
probation of the thoughtless, or perhaps vicious, Edward 
Harrington had forged a bill upon an old correspondent of 
his father. It was, of course, dishonoured and protested, 
and, before either the partners in the banking-house, Mr 
Gkilly, or young Harrington, had well reflected on the con- 
sequences, the youth was apprehended, and the parties 
committed to prosecute for fbigery. I had felt interested 
in the poor youth's case, and had endeavoured to become 
the medium of communication between him and home ; 
but if he understood my intentions by the delicate bints 
which I gave him, he did not seem inclined to profit by 
them, for he appeared not to notice them. His trial had 
been an exposure of youthfiil follies that did not operate in 
his favour, and having t>een found guilty by the jury, and 
admonished by the judge, he was sentenced to ten years' 
transportation. Alas ! and he so young — he was only in 
his twenty-third year. I thought it would have crushed 
him, bnt it did not. He had begun immediately to specu- 
late, after his sentence, upon the probability of becoming 
an overseer, or some such thing, in Australia, and his 
spirit still retained a buoyancy which seemed, in him at 
least, very unbecoming. 

' This way, ladies,' said Barr, as he returned to the 
yard, leading an elderly woman, in deep mourning, from 
the main passage into the yard, where I stood, while a 
gentleman, evidently some relation of the lady, followed, 
with two interesting-looking girls hanging upon his arms. 
' This, ma'am,' said the official, pointing with a key 
through the massive stanchions of a parallelogram, ' is 
number one, where the little prigs as is new caught are 
allowed to play leap-frog for an hour a-day. It's a good 
amusement to them as is used to it,' said the wonderfully 
loquacious turnkey, ' and two or three of the little boys 
as can't stay away from us, are really expert at it.' 

The widow, who was tall, had once been handsome, 
happy, and beautiful, bent her head, and raised her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. 

' This here cage is number two,' said Barr, evidently 
8U{)posing that he was both interesting and instructing the 
visiter ; ' this here is where the feminioes teach each 
other vocal music, and the manly art of self-defence. 
There's a talk about making 'em work, and taking away 
several of the prisoners' privileges. I guess, if they bad 
anything to say in the matter, they would protest against 
the change,' said the jailer sententiously. 

As the group of visiters approached, I raised my hat 
and bowed. The sorrow-stricken family returned the 
salute with much apparent embarrassment, and I heard 
the youngest girl whisper to the gentleman, * He is the 
chaplain.' They were extremely beautiful girls, tall, and 
delicately formed, with pale expressive features, in which 

?ief was blended with intelligence and benevolence, 
hey wore black dresses of Orleans cloth, and their little 
bonnets of black silk were scarcely so glossy as their raven 
hair. Their ages might be fifteen and seventeen. 

' Visiters to number twenty-nine, sir,' said Barr, wink- 
ing his eye to me. I bowed again, and they passed to- 
ward the yard which led into Harrington's cell. I di- 
rected my way to another part of the jail, lest I should 
intrude upon the sad meeting. 

I was sitting conversing with an old man, who had been 
convicted of poaching, and who, having wounded a game- 
keeper in an aflfray, was about to be transported, when the 
eell-door was thrown open, and Giles Brook was called 
out into the yard to be manacled. 

' Yes, yes, master,' said he, turning to me, and shaking 
his head before he went, ' you may bother me with logic, 
and put me out with your learning, but you wont make me 
believe that I am a thief for shooting a hare, or that the 
carcass of a leveret is worth seven years of my life and 
liberty.' 
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I followed the unhappy man into the yard, and ne^er 
ihall I forig^et the sad scene that was being enacted there. 
The prisoners who were about to be conveyed to the trans- 
port were joined in coaples, and fastened to each other by 
strcng iron manacles, which locked their hands together, 
and of which a constable carried the key. Thoir relatives 
had been allowed the melancholy privilege of seeing and 
conversing with them previous to their final separation, 
aod these stood round in groups, sobbing or talking to each 
other in low, broken tones. The governor of the prison 
was there, to see that the prisoners were delivered, and 
to receive from the conveying officer the certificates of 
transfer. The chaplain, my aged and benevolent friend, 
moved amongst the prisoners, shaking hands with them, 
and looking sadly in t^eir faces, as he gave them some 
kindly parting advice ; and the other officers of the jail, 
dressed in their newest uniforms, were moving about with 
a busy, business-like air. 

* Number twenty* nine,' said the governor, looking over 
his roll—* Edward Harrington.' 

* Number twenty-nine,' cried one of the officials, taking 
up the word. < I say, Barr, unkennel that file.' 

Barr slowly opened the door of the cell, and pushed in 
his bead. * Time's up, visiters,' he said, in a low voice. 
* Your batch is a making up, prisoner.' 

A low, sad, sobbing sound issued from that chamber, in 
answer to the jailer's intimation. 

* Oh, it's o* no use, ma'am,' said the turnkey, as kindly 
as he could. ' We can't put off no longer.' 

* Come along there ! ' cried the man who had first or- 
dered the prisoner to be brought forth ; and he walked, 
with an imperious scowl upon his face, to the cell- door, 
and, pushing back the less impetuous turnkey, ordered the 
prisoner to turn out. 

Edward Harrington had been allowed to dress in his 
own proper raiment, until he should reach the transport ; 
and as he came furth, with his pale face and dishevelled 
hair, habited in the extreme of fashion, and surrounded 
by his mother and sisters, who clung to him frantically 
and wept, I felt that he was like an exotic in that home 
of the depraved. Vice owns no condition. Like sin, it 
belongs, alas ! to all estates ; but, nevertheless, it is true 
that it germinates and grows up most- in the haunts of 
ignorance and destitution. We grieve less for actual 
suffering, if we expect it or believe it to be natural to the 
creature that endures. In the ragged, sullen-looking 
urchin, who has been bom in sin, reared in vice, and nur- 
tured in iniquity, we see less to claim our sympathy than 
in the little, delicate child, whose innocent face belies the 
charge of crime. It is not right that it should be so. 
Vice should be abhorred whatever form it assumes ; and 
surely the most vicious are the objects roost worthy of our 
pity, as assuredly they have known the least of moral 
sunshine. Yet Harrington was so unlike the coarser, more 
brutalised felons around him, that no one could have foiled 
to single him out as an object of especial sympathy. 

' Let me go, mother ! — Jane, Eliza, leave me ! ' cried the 
young man, evidently struggling to suppress his conflict- 
ing feelings. 

* Oh ! Edward, Edward, we shall never see you again ! ' 
cried his sisters, simultaneously. * We have been lonely 
without you, and we have been sad, but this will kill us.' 

' My son, my son,' sobbed his parent, * would that you 
had listened to the voice of your mother when you 
hearkened unto the words of evil companions ! ' 

' You will drive me mad,' cried the young man, petu- 
lantly, while his eyes glared wildly around him. 

* Oh, if the bubbles which danced on the surface of the 
cup in which you too often indulged, could have mirrored 
this scene, you would have paused, would you not P ' and 
his mother looked with the most touching sadness in the 
face of the forger. 

* If you had killed me when in my cradle I would have 
been spared this misery,' exclaimed the young man, 
boisterously. 

His mother looked in his face for a few seconds silently, 
and an expression of intense pain passed over her own elo- 



quent countenance. 'Yes, you b«ve suffered V^^^t 
Kdward,' she said, in low sad tones, that t,rpipUed on J^ 
quivering lips ; ' but bethink you, my sont )>a> ito^,be<pp.tke 
result of your own foUies and crimes ? I, too^ h^e i^Whrpd 
misery, and scorn, and sbame, and sorrow, apd yot^r pooj^ 
innocent sisters have shared it with me. We vereguUtr 
less of the deed that produced our proscription (r<^tt, t^ 
happiness that attends an honest ume, {Uvo ypu not 
thought of us P' • ^ 

' You have nothing to do with my misfortoDQSy'.^sid 
the youth, sullenly, * so have done nothing to va^l ct»- 
tumely.' , 

* We have to do with you, however,' said bis mother, 
sadly, ' and must remember and lo?e you when yo^ ara 
far away. You only bear a small portion of thQ conse- 
quences of your deep, dire, disgraceful crime. The world 
shall point at us as the disgraced mother and sistexv of a 
banished man.' 

' You have come to upbraid me, mother,' said the young 
man, coldly, at the same time struggling to release hioir 
self. 

* Oh, no, no ! ' cried his mother, sobbing aloud ; ' but I 
wish that by the sacrifice of my life I could recall you to 
that condition of honesty whi^ h not a year ago was yoms.' 

The governor and his inferiors had refrained from 
interfering in this delicate and affecting scene, for the 
beauty of the sisters, and the eloquent agony of thtt 
mother, were too powerful and natural not toinfluenoeetfo 
the rudest of hearts. Barr wiped his dull eyea, aad iNiMad 
himself more than ordinarily in the arrangement laf ^be 
prisoners, and even the peremptory head^tomkey, 6oU>A 
stood mutely looking on for some seconds. 

* Harrington and Giles Brooks must be eoupled How,' 
said the governor at last, in an angry tone, as if he wc«f 
ashamed of having caught himself fiiving way to haa Bati»- 
ral feelings while on duty. * We must prevent the refe- 
rence of such scenes as this,' be muttered ; * i shall sooaer 
resign than be subjected to them. I say, Mr Tomlius,' 
he exclaimed, turning to the chaplain, with great exdte- 
ment, * I am only required to see the law executed upon 
malefactors ; I am not expected to endure the sight of its 
operations upon the good and the innocent. I am DM a 
stoic, and I will not bear this.' The tall aod manly-iook- 
ing governor walked rapidly up and down the jrard, to hide 
the workings of his face, and to exclude the sight of tke 
separation, which was now inevitable. 

I shall never forget the screams of those innocent «»- 
ters, as their gentle arms twined round the brotber who 
had debased their family name, and di^g^raced them in ihs 
eyes of the cold world ; I shall never forget the silent, 
awful agony that wrote its deep and painful impretsiens 
on the pale and blanched cheeks of that mother. The 
son that had been*her pride — the boy in whom she hmd. 
beheld the image of a dead and beloved husbacd— the 
hope of her widowhood, and of her age— the actual bligiit 
and disgrace of her life, was being dragged from the boMm 
that had nurtured him, to be exiled from his native land, 
a broken man. There seemed to be something like an 
awe pervading the spirits of those who stood around, as 
they witnessed the grief of these superior naturea, mani- 
festing itself, not in frantic gestures and incoherent eiacn- 
lations, but in those speechless workings which reoa the 
heart. The forger was torn from his sisters' arms and his 
mother's embrace. It was as gently done as strong, rude 
men could do it, and Mr Tomlins, the gentleman who had 
accompanied Mrs Harrington, and myself, strove to aootbe 
the females. Alas ! I saw in that poor woman's ^res the 
deep revelation of a cureless sorrow. Her son might even 
attain to wealth and consideration in the land to vhiebhe 
was being sent, but she was stricken down for ever by the 
sting of bis disgrace. Her heart, that nobody could see, 
was sobbing and bleeding within her poor boMm, thfet 
concealed from all but one eye, the darkness of its tronUed 
currents. 

A few short months, and Mrs Harrington was in hor 
grave. She had borne up until she heard that Edwnrd 
had landed in Australia, and, blessing bim> and hoping 
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tlmt Ire wotdd b«c<mm a better aod a wiser man, she died, 
lesviog- faer daughters to straggle for a subsistence with 
their needles. The disgrace of that brother s crime clung 
to them tbrongfa life. Goodness, suffering, and beauty, 
were insoflident to preserve tbem in that society in which 
they bad been reared, and in which the bounty of their 
retatltes might hate preserved them. They were the 
sisters of a convict, whose presence in the house of a re- 
Jative recalled a disgraceful connection. They were pitied 
at first, then shunned, and finally neglected, because of 
their acddentai relationship. 

Could the man who totters on the verge of criminality 
only resHse the sublime saying of the Roman orator, that 
' tnan does not live for himself alone,' how cautiously would 
he draw back from the dark gulf of temptation ! If every 
man couM only recollect that even the most triviil word 
orcasual deed, spoken or transacted upon this earth, floats 
upon the stream of life, and vibrates into the ocean of 
eternity, operating through numberless beings, perhaps, 
who have been impressed by him, surely he would guard 
each word and deed, as he ^ards his grosser legacy of gold, 
and would take care that it should be pure and true. 



SINGULAR DISCOVERY 

IV CONXSCTIOM WITB TUB ABOEIGINES OF AMERICA. 

Ws are iadebted (says the * British Colonbt') to Major 
Andeftoiiy of the Indian department, for the particaUrs of 
a siagvlar discovery made near Penetangaisbene. 

8««ie three years since, Canadians exploring in the 
ntfSgblKmriiood of PenetanfLoiahene, found, about tax miles 
from it, a cavity in the earth, into which they thrust their 
* walking-staff^' and disturbed one or two skulls, but did 
not proceed farther with the inquiry. From time to time 
the «M*ter was considered and discussed, till at length Mr 
Hemy Thomson and Mr Hill of the Mohawk determined to 
visit tko spot and examine it more carefiiUy. Provided 
with fitting implements, they went on with the excavation, 
ID the course of which they threw out about 60 human skuUs 
and a large quantity of bones. With these were found 
20 or 27 copper kettles, shallow in form, about 3-16ths 
•of an inoh in thickness, and three feet in diameter. Some 
among them were hooped with a rude iron band, so rude 
that Uie hammer stroke is scarcely disoemible except where 
they are rivetted. Some of those vessels are perfect, others 
are fractured from the extent to which corrosion has gone 
on; while many bear on the base marks of some red pig- 
meot^ whioh time has fiuled to remove. It is assumed that 
they would each contain twenty gallons. With these re- 
mains were found three conque shells, which, as our 
readers are aware, are altogether unknown in the inland 
waters. Scattered irregularly among the bones were 
found a number of beads — not coral, or glas?, or procelain, 
but apparently^ sawn out of the conque shell, and perfo- 
rated, that they might be strung. The presumption is, 
that this formed the original ' wampum,* before the intro- 
d action of beads, such as now grace the neck of the squaw. 
With these articles was found an iron axe ; the rust, how- 
ever, prevented any marks from being discerned. The 
whole of these remains and implements were placed on 
beaver-skins, the fur of which was destroyed, as may well 
be imagined, by the damp— the skin, however, remaining 
entire. The care bestowed by the denixens of the forest 
on the remains of those torn from tbem, when considered 
rdatively with their rude mode of life, ' is passing strange.' 
A, bed of beaver skins ! how few among the civilised have 
had tins in the ' still, cold chamber of the narrow grave ! ' 
A short distance fh>m this spot a similar dincovery has 
been made, on Banti^'s Island, by some Canadians who 
were digging, and found a large worsted belt, bearing the 
indiaation of its having belonged to the sacerdotal office. 
With thia fhere were some pieoes of copper, of an isoceles 
tiiangmlar form» eaeh.weighing two or three ounces, and an 
agricultural implement made of copper, and fixed in a 
wooden shatl. 

The skuUs found ai^ of a retreating charaoter, in the 
portiona allotted bjr phrenologists to the perceptive and 



reflective fiioulties, bearing a marked resemblanoe to the 
early Egyptians. Nor are the utensils of which we have 
spoken without the evidence of their pattern having an 
eastern origin, as will be palpable to all who shall examine 
the specimens in the hands of Major Anderson. One sin- 
gular feature of the discovery consists in the fkct, that over 
the cavity (or rather in the centre of it) firom which these 
relics were procured, a tree was growings some eighteen 
or twenty inohes in diameter, and giving assurance of it 
being at least 200 years old. The questions then present 
themselves : Who, in the year of grace 1647, were the lords 
of this continent? Who then traversed the forests on Lake 
Huron, and indulged in their siesta on the little islands 
with which its bright surihce is studded ? Who taught the 
art of making oopper vessels of tl\e thickness of a penny, 
and of three ftet in diameter, at such a period T For what 
purpose were such vessels constructed ? It may not be un- 
profitable to advert for a moment to the mention of such 
vessels in Holy Writ, whioh are there always spoken of as 
brass. In Exodus Uiere is the declaration — * Thou shalt 
make his pans to receive his ashes, and his shovels, and 
his basons, and his flesh*hooks, and his fire-pans.' In 
Numbers — * The censers, the flesh-hooks, and the shovels, 
and the basons — all the vessels of the altar : and they shall 
spread upon it a covering of badgers' skins.' Again— 
* £very open vessel which hath no covering bound upon it 
is unclean;' and in Ezekiel — *Take thou also unto thee 
wheat> and bariey, and beans, and lentiles, aod millet, 
and flitches, and put them into one vessel.' May it cot 
be that some of the forms of the Israelitish faith were re- 
ceived by those poor Indians, long before Columbus croraed 
the Atlantic and retamed by them till the git^ntio strides 
of civilisation, made subsequently to 1560, reduced them 
to their present abject state? We are neither antiquarians 
nor arotoologists — would that we were !— but we do not 
feel the less anxious that those whose acquirements fit them 
for, and whose engagements are oonsonant with, such in- 
quiries, should devote their attention to the subject 

< Truth is strange, stranger than fiction ; ' and it may be 
that even here some information, all-important in our read- 
ing, lies hid. However other relics and remains may have 
puxzled the inquirer heretofore, we do not recollect any 
circumstance forcing on the mind such important questions 
as surround the discovery of these Indian remains at Pene- 
tanguisbene. 



LIFE AND CHARACTER ON THE EAST 
COAST OF SCOTLAND. 

A MIQUT CM TUB DE£P. 

Wrrnro the elbow of the arm of the German Ocean which 
constitutes the Moray Frith lies the seaport town of 
Fraserburgh, in what sailors would call the * bight of a 
bay.' Viewed from the sea, it has a very picturesque 
appearance. On the north-eastern headland or promon- 
tory stands Einnaird Castle, now used as a lighthouse, 
but once famous as the stronghold of tho Frasers of Sal- 
toun in feudal times. Southward, about two miles from 
this point, a ridge or chain of rocks stretches fully a mile 
eastward into the deep sea, and mostly covered at low 
water. In the middle of this dangerous ledge there is a 
gap, or what the fishermen term a house, through which, 
at stream tides, small vessels occasionally pass. On the 
rocky terrace, which here forms a point of the mainland, 
stands a cluster of fishing villages, that look as solid and 
enduring as if they had been hewn out of the grey-stone 
rock of which they are built Midway in the semicircular 
sweep of yellow sand, which here lines off the bay, and 
over the sandbanks which flank the fioodmark of the tide, 
there is a fine tract of prairie land opening up a highly 
cultivated country, in the foreground of which may be 
seen, peering through a clump of old firs, the present re- 
sidence of Lord Saltoun. Here, in the quiet retirement 
of the far north, unattended by any retinue of officials, and 
undisturbed by the intrusions of obsequious visiters, the 
hero of many a battle-field and the conqueror of China 
now rests on his laurels. He has neither wife nor child to 
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share his fortane, and his chief compaBioQ is his mother, 
the dowager Lady Saltoun, who is nearly a hundred years 
of age. The seaport town of Fraserburgh holds baronial 
burgage from the Frasers of Saltoun, and the present lord 
takes a lively interest in all its fortunes. 

'Twas a dark and stormy morning when we made our 
acquaintance with the geography of this spot. The little 
craifl in which we had taken passage from the Moray 
Frith was all at once laid a-be«n by a gale which came 
suddenly away from the south-east In one i^ort hour the 
sea was changed from the calmness of a lake to the wild- 
ness of an eastern tornado, and the waves which lippered 
along or over our washboards nowjplayf ully lashed our sides 
as if we had been in the Bay of Biscay. Our captain was 
a stranger to the coast, and, being unacquainted with the 
set of the tide, missed his calculation; and when we fondly 
hoped to be running for the harbour with the light bear- 
ing north-west of the compass, our vessel struck. Again 
she struck, and the third mighty wave heaved us over the 
home of ' Caimbulg-Brigs,' the nautical name by which 
the chain of sunken rock previously described is known. 
Once over and into deep water, the little bark trembled, 
as it were, on recovering from the sbodc, and while we 
looked at each other wistfully, no one had power to speak. 
' All hands to pump' was the first order; and for a time 
the democracy of necessity made us work together— cap- 
tain, mate, crew, and passengers — for dear life ; and by 
this united effort we were saved. 

The storm is over, and the mighty moving mass of 
water b quiet and smooth again as a sea of glass. The 
bay is studded with tiny craft of all shapes and sizes, from 
France, Holland, Belgium, Russia, Prussia, Norway, and 
England. * Where the carcass is, there will the eagles 
be gathered together.' The herrings are now on the 
coast, and all kinds of animals, clean and unclean, hunt 
them as prey. Three hundred boats have just left the 
harbour of Fraserburgh to fish under the dead of night. 
In these three hundred boats are fifteen hundred men ; 
and as almost every man has a wife and children, at least 
six thousand mouths are looking to be fed from the pro- 
duce of this night's labour. The fleet, when under sail, 
is a fine sight. Bending to the breeze, and manag^ with 
as much ease and freedom as the engine-driver commands 
his locomotive, the boats ' walked the waters like things 
of life,' until they reach the offing of the Dogger-Bank, 
where a shoal of herrings, of some ten miles in length, 
two in breadth, and probably a quarter of a mile in 
depth or thickness, were now laying in wait for a smooth 
and land-wind to dart shorewards to the shingly bottom 
to spawn. 

Stowed away in the ' stem-sheets' of one of these boats, 
* as fine a clipper,' to use the description of our captain, 
' as ever split a wave,' it was our privilege to enjoy a night 
on the deep. For two hours we had been under sail, but 
douced when * Monivaird Hill ' dipped its saddle-back in 
the water on the landward horizon. This was the New- 
tonian measurement of our distance from the shore to a 
point in the offing, where a good fishing had been secured 
the night before. The whole fleet, now under bare poles, 
looked like a forest of naked pines gradually disappearing, 
as one after another was dropped from the step and socket, 
to keep the boats easy while they lay at the nets. 

The sun was now down, and our fishermen turned to 
the nets. Then commenced the shotUngj that is, the 
casting of the nets into the water, and keeping the boat 
on line with the buoys. Each net is fifty yards long and 
six yards deep, the size of the meshes being fixed by act 
of Parliament. They measure nearly one inch square ; 
the practical effect of which is to keep out the large her- 
rings and let through the small, by which the coarse or 
large herrings are left to multiply the spawn — a philosophy 
which must satiate the heart of the veriest Malthus that 
ever lived. Along the upper edge of the net is fastened 
a bolt-rope, to which buoys are attached at equi-distances 
from each other, and from which the nets are suspended 
in the sea by stones in the foot-rope, or tied to the lower 
edge of the net like a sheet. If the fish are conjectured 



to be near the bottom, the buoy-rope is lengthened ; if 
near the surface, it is shortened ; and each net is tied to 
the other until the whole extends a thodsand yards from 
the boat, and swing with the tide. To prevent the her- 
rings from seeing the me^es of the nets in the water, tke 
twine is dyed brown by the liquid of oak or birch bark, 
which idso prevents the' hemp from rotting, by being thai 
made impervious to wet. On this invisible surface the 
herrings rush, and having got their heads in just oror the 
ear, in drawing back the cord lays hold of the gUlf aod 
thus keeps them fast. 

As soon as the nets are down, four ont of every five 
of the fishermen roll themselves up in the sails, or stow 
themselves away in the forebreast of the boat to take a 
sleep, while the other keeps watch. Every boat now 
shows a light from the bow or stem ; a floating ligiat is 
sometimes placed on the outer end of the nets ; and when 
the whole fleet from the coast, numbering some twelve or 
thirteen hundred boats, are fiilly lit up, the scene looks 
like a gala night in China, when < the feast of lanterns' 
illuminates the bay of Canton. 

Scarcely had the dead silence of night settled down 
upon us, when a peal of solemn music burst on the ear. 
The fine harmonious swell of the * Old Hundred' psalm 
tune rose from a concert of voices, and spread its soft and 
delicious melody over the wide expanse of the quiet waters. 
For a time all heaven seemed vocal, and the soul a sym- 
phony of song. ' What meaneth that?' we inquired at 
our solitary watchman, as the music ceased and was fol- 
lowed by the voice of prayer. * These, sir, are the mis- 
sionaries, who pray and sing every night when their nets 
are down;' and then we learned that amongst those 
hardy sons of the ocean there are not a few pious, worthy 
men, who contrive to get as near to each other as possible 
at night, to engage in prayer and praise. The primitive 
character of Christianity is nowhere more remarkably 
exhibited than in the life of these devout fishermen. 
Every night they are prevented from going to sea they 
meet for prayer; and one evening, while resident in 
the locality, we happened to be present at one of their 
meetings. The room, in which some twenty or thirty 
men were asembled, was a hired lodging. During the 
fishing season of July and August, the fishermen leave 
their own little huts, and rent rooms in the fishing towns. 
It was in one of these rooms where this prayer-meeting 
was held. In one end was a fireplace, and around it a few 
children sat playing with the dying embers. Near by 
was their motner, seated on a low stool, with a Bible in 
her hand. On her right a patriarchal-looking, grey- 
haired, weather-beaten countenanced man was turning 
over the leaves of a New Testament, brown as umber and 
yellow as gamboge with smoke. He was dressed in a suit 
of hodden-grey, jacket, waistcoat, and trousers, well 
patched with white canvass and blue serge, the place of 
some large horn buttons that had been torn off behig 
supplied by wooden pins fastened to the eye-holes by a few 
warps of net twine on the centre, over tne ends o( which 
the loop or button-holes were passed. Around his neck 
was carelessly coiled a grey worsted cravat, tied in single 
knot, the ends hanging loosely down, and but barely 
covering a blue striped shirt, the collar and breast of 
which stood out from the upper edge of a speckled jerkin, 
or woollen frock, worn immediately underneath the vest. 
He was seated on an old oaken chair, and before him 
stood a small deal table with a hymn-book lying on it. 
Around the other three sides of the room some twenty or 
thirty nets were dispersed, each net tied up in a bundle, 
so as to form both a seat and a sort of couch, where the 
fishermen were reclining, each with a bo<^ in his hand. 
On the floor a few stools and chairs were placed, and these 
were mostly occupied by women. The men were all 
drewed in hodden-grey or blue. About eight o'clock the 
(dd man in the arm-chair ^ave out a hymn, whidi wss 
sung by all the party standmg, aod with truly touching 
pathos. The patriarch then read a chapter in St Joto, 
and called on one of the brethren to pray. For fully 
half-an-hoar did one of these simple-hearted men pour 
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forth hk thoughts io deTotion ; and such was the flow of 
laagoage, the felicity of expression, and the deep-toned 
earnestness of the prayer, that no mind, however thonght- 
leasly disposed, oould have continued unimpressed in such 
ft aoeoe. Never before did we realise more fiilly the su- 
blime Uoguage of Montgomery : 

' Prtrer is the soars sinesrs dedrs, 
Uttered or anexprsse'd— 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast.' 

For three hours this meeting continued, and at nearly 
midnight each went to his own home. The religion of 
these fishermen is that of Christian enthusiasm. They 
look on themselves as immediately identified with the 
apostles in habit, in feeling, and association, and the very 
accessories of their profession are made to minister to a 
spirit of devotion. They read few books except the Bible 
and ' Pilgrim's Progress ; ' and although this necessarily 
keeps them ill-informed as to the progress of society, it 
serves to deepen their religious feelmg and increase their 
reverence for the divine law. 

fiat to return. The midnight hours were spent in 
cheerless languor. Not a sound was heard but the scream 
of the sea-fowl, and now and then the blow of a whale. 
Even our watchman went a-dozing while his fellows 
soundly slept. About three o'clock the sea all at once 
changed its colour from a deep black to a silvery white, on 
seeing which all hands were called, and a desperate effort 
made to get the nets aboard. The fish, it seems, had now 
struck — that is, a shoal had run against the nets ; and as 
the herrings when fast first rise to the top and lie flat on 
the surface of the water for a time, we were now in the 
crisis of hauling a boatful, or seeing the nets sink to the 
bottom with the weight of fish. In one hour the nets 
were in, and sixty barreb, or 42,000 herrings, lay dead 
io oar boat. This was a heavy take, and one which rarely 
crowns the labours of the industrious fisherman. SaU 
was then .made for the land, and by seven o'clock we were 
ashore. Here we found that almost every boat had got a 
good take. There could not be fewer than six or seven 
thousand crans or barrels of herrings landed that morning, 
which, at the current prices, were equal in value to three 
thousand pounds sterling ! 

Having thus seen how the herrings are caught, few 
words wUl serve to show how they are cured. As soon 
as the boats land, the fish are carted or carried to the 
curing yard. Here they are poured into large square 
boxes, and women commence gutting them. Three wo- 
men generally form themselves into what is called a crew, 
or joint-stock trio. Two of these, with a short-bladed, 
shsj^-pointed knife, nip out the gut and giU by a process 
of throat-cutting which cannot be described. Yet so ex- 
peditiously is this work done, that one woman will ^t 
two thousand five hundred herrings an hour ! The third 
woman of the crew packs the fish into barrels. The her- 
rings, when newly gutted, are tumbled into a large tub, 
beside which the packer stands, and with a tin plate 
scatters over them as much salt as serves to ruse them 
well, in other words, to salt them for the first course in 
the padcing, which is finished by laying Uie herrings 
nearly on their backs, with the heads to the side of the 
barrel, and one fish over every other two in the centre. 
Between each row is thrown a good sprinkling of salt ; and 
as each course, as it rises, crosses the one immediately 
below it, some seven hundred herrings are thus crammed 
into an ordinary-sized cask, the dimensions of which, like 
the size of the meshes in the nets, are fixed by act of 
Parliament. After standing a few days, the greater part 
of the salt becomes brine, and in this the herrings float, 
and will keep for a year without damage. The shrinking 
of the fish in process of cure continues for about ten days. 
At the end of fourteen days the government officer in- 
sets them, and if found properly cured, brands the cask 
with a red-hot iron, which leaves the ioopression of an im- 
perial crown. Xhey are then ready for shipment, and 
are mostly disposed of for exportation to Ireland and the 
Continent. 



The home-cured herrings are chiefly reds. This pro- 
cess of cure is quite dififerent from that of the other, or 
white fish. In preparing red herrings, the gut is not taken 
out, and they are only left about forty-eight hours in the 
salt before they are hung in the smoke-house. The first 
step in this process, after being packed as white herrings, 
is to run a spit of about a yard or a yard and a half long 
through the gills of a dozen or a score of herrings, which 
are then spread out at equal distances and swilled through 
two or three waters. They are then hung in frames in 
the open air or in covered sheds to dry, after which they 
are placed in the red-herring house. This house is gene- 
rally about fifty feet long, nfteen broad, and thirty high. 
It is divided into say four compartments, each compart- 
ment having a framework which admits of the spits being 
hung the one above the other at given distances from the 
top to within ten or twelve feet of the floor. When the 
house b full, a few fires are kindled with oak, birch, or 
beech-wood, and kept so low with sawdust as to prevent 
flame and keep up a constant smoke. The roof of the 
house being tiled without plaster, the smoke escapes lei- 
surely, and thus a fresh supply is constantly obtained. 
When the herrings begin to get firm, the fires are strength- 
ened, and the fish are cured so as to suit the dififerent 
markets of Scotland and England. The London market 
takes straw-coloured, soft, plump, large herrings ; Glas- 
gow and Liverpool high-coloured, hard-dried fish; the 
one cure being effected in three days, the other in a fort- 
night or three weeks. 

Nearly half a million of people are in one way or another 
connected with or dependent on the herring-fiihery of 
Scotland. A branch of business thus extensive is well 
worthy pf every encouragement, and a class of people so 
interesting deserves the warmest sympathies of the wise 
and the good. 



THE MONKS OP OLD. 

There are few institutions, however reprehensible they may 
be in their general character, and however false the prin- 
ciples upon which they are based may be generally con- 
sidered, which do not present themselves to us under some 
one or other aspect of good. Monachism, which may be 
termed associated anohoritism, possesses all those attributes 
of condemnation which attach to that solitary state, having 
indeed greater power either for good or eviL But while this 
is admitted, it cannot be denied that it is to the monks we 
owe the preservation of the Greek and Roman literatures 
during those dark ages which succeeded the destxuction of 
the Roman empire, when the strong hand was reckoned 
the greatest good, and he who could write his name with 
fijre and blood was accounted the noblest of men. It is to 
the same source that we owe the cultivation of letters, the 
transcription of historical events, and the compilation of 
books during that period when it was accounted mean of 
a noble to learn to read or write. The heroes of the battle- 
field and tilting-ring affected to despise what they were 
perfectly incompetent to perform and did not understand, 
just as a nature like Samuel Johnson's would affect to 
laugh at those delicate poetical allusions of a mind like 
Qray's, because he did not and could not feel them nor 
appreciate them. 

The monks were the historians and the educators of 
their era; they preserved the books already in their pos- 
session by diligently transcribing them and sending the 
copies to other monasteries, and they took great pains in 
educating the yoxmg priests during their noviciate. In 
all large establishments of the order, there was on apart- 
ment called the writing-chamber, where study could also 
be prosecuted. Here the manuscripts were produced, 
under the supervision of the abbot, prior, subprior, and 
precentor of the convent, which committee was distinguish- 
ed by the cognomen of antiquixrii. The Anglo-Saxon 
monks were considered to be amongst the most beautiful 
of penmen, and they it was who originated the small 
Roman letters we now use, instead of the black-letter. 
The transcribing of books was considered to be one of the 
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most particular and delicate of processes, first as related 
to accuracy, and tlion to mechanical beauty, so that the 
old manuscripts are generally beautifully written and per- 
fectly correct. It is a curious fact that the pens used by 
the monks of old were metal ones. They wrote upon 
parchment or vellum ; their ink was a composition of soot 
or iTory-black and gum ; they used pumice-stone in case of 
erasures ; and they had an awl-like instrument, called a 
punctorium, for making dots. Metallic pens were used 
until the seventh century, when quills were introduced ; 
and until the tenth century the substance on which they 
wrote was vellum, when paper came into use. It seems 
that even in this Providence had wisely ordered for the 
good of man, as many of the monastic manuscripts are 
still in a fine state of preservation, the writing being 
beautifully distinct and clear. The multiplication of books 
in those days was neither the easy nor cheap thing it is 
now, and, consequently, had the substance upon which 
they were written been less durable, we would have been 
more ignorant than we even now are of history. The 
monks, from being the only men of education in Europe 
at one time, completely monopolised the process of book- 
making, in all its forms ; and they enjoyed the profits of 
bookselling also, as large estates were frequently set apart 
for the purchase of these valuable volumes, which ulti- 
mately came to the church. The vellum upon which these 
books were written was often of a very expensive kind, 
being purple in colour, in order to show to advantage 
letters 6f gold, silver, and parti-colours ; and the binding 
was often very gorgeously embossed and lettered, although 
rude and heavy in its construction. A good idea of old 
books may be formed from those specimens now to be 
seen with illuminated title-pages and heavy oak-like bind- 
ing?, which are at present becoming fashionable. The 
most common binding was a rough white sheepskin pasted 
over wooden boards, with large brass bosses ; while the 
outsides of those intended for the service of the church 
were inlaid with gold, silver, ivory, and precious stones. 
Some books were covered wiUi lead, and some had wooden 
leaves, but in the times of Froissart binding in velvet, 
with silver clasps and studs, b^an to be adopted for rich 
men's books. The monks also illuminated the title-pages 
of their volumes, and in this they were often assisted by 
the first painters of their age. This process, however, 
never attained to anything like perfection in their hands ; 
the drawin<r and design were always confused and faulty ; 
and colouring and gilding were the only two elements of 
the art in which they reached to a state of excellence. 
The pictures drawn upon their books were generally ac- 
cording to the nature of the subject treated of in the book, 
and the title itself was generally formed of letters of gold 
and azure mixed. Sometimes the labours of the monks, 
in writing and illuminating, so increased upon their hands 
that they introduced laymen to their studies, taught them 
the arts, and thus undoubtedly extended a taste for litera- 
ture beyond the convent walls. This was regarded as an 
innovation upon monastic rules, and was as seldom as pos- 
sible resorted to. The printing-press, however, soon super- 
seded the labour of the monks, and rendered the profession 
of scribe as unprofitable as obscure ; and in the year 1460, 
the art of engraving superseded that of illuminating. The 
last specimen of ancient illuminating is said to be pre- 
served at Oxford, in the Lectionary or Code of Lessons for 
the Year, composed for Cardinal Wolsey. The process of 
illuminating is said to owe its origin to the very same 
principle as that upon which little picture-books for chil- 
dren, with illustrated alphabets, are produced— in order 
to render knowledge attractive to the senses in times of 
darkness and ignorance. 

These employments of bookmaking were not the only 
ones, however, in which the monks excelled. The useful 
arts were cherished and cultivated by them, because, being 
theoretically men of peace, and acting as much as was 
convenient upon the principle they professed, they had 
both leisure to work and the tendencies towards productive 
labour. They were excellent sculptors and painters, were 
beautiful turners and carpenters, and also first rate arti- , 



fioers in gold and jewellery work. All these employments 
were developed upon the decorating of their churcbea and 
altars, which, it is well known, were splendid monamenls 
of art and taste ; and music and even chemistry were culti- 
vated in these institutions. It is to monks that the dis- 
covery of coffee, Peruvian bark, gunpowder, and many 
other useful articles is attributed. Thomas de Bamburgfa, 
a monk of Durham, was employed to construct two great 
warlike engines for the defence of Berwick, which shows 
the fame this ecclesiastic had attained in these rude times 
as a handicraftsman ; and at Wells there is still preaerred 
an astronomical clock, which was made by one lightfoot, 
a monk of Glastonbury, in the year 1825. The process <A 
a monk's education was very tedious and very hard upon 
the intellect They were generally men of much leamingf 
although in many oases the most learned were the ksat 
pious. 

It was as priests of the Church of Rome that the early re- 
formers acquired their learning, and being filled with zcftl 
and love of ti*uth, they were on the one hand taught of the 
hierarchy the tergiversations of the Church of Rome, and 
on the other inspired to denounce and impeach theou 
Most of the candidates for the priesthood entered the mo- 
nasteries when very young, and the traditions concerning 
the church were carefhlly repeated to th( m ; the young 
men were also required to commit the Psalter to meniory 
without omitting or changing a single word in the origiaal, 
and this painfVil study was the occupation of mnny solitary 
hours in a lonely cell. Latin was also an essential study, 
being the language of the Septuagint ; and French, after 
the Norman conquest, became an especial branch of ac- 
quirement. Writing and accounts were added to these 
lingual branches, and then the arts already specified, with 
gymnastic exercises, made up the routine of a monk's edu> 
cation. Their process of education, however, was at the best 
superficial. They were not taught to cultivate the under- 
standing, and they never attained to anything like emi* 
nence in intellectual development. They never exemplified 
great literary ability, considering the opportunities and 
leisure they possessed ; and the most elaborate or excelleni 
of their works will never bear the least comparison with 
those of laymen of a later day. Any recluse can acquire 
the power of arranging words and sentences grammatically, 
and he may be able to discourse upon the ideas which have 
been left to him as the metaphysical heritage of a school ; 
but a man must get out to the world, and hold converse 
with nature, before he can become its exponent and inter- 
preter. William Sfaakspeare, the truant wooloomber boj 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, gathered more knowledge, in h^ 
everyday circumstances of life, in listening to common 
men and observing common phenomena, than did all the 
wall-circumscribed and formally-schooled monks who had 
gone before him. Monks never will make great poets or 
great philosophers ; and although we confess ourselves in- 
debted to them for the preservation of the Greek philo- 
sophies, we have not to thank them for anything very 
original of their own. It was not want of capacity in 
these men which prevented them from shining in the ga- 
laxy of genius ; it was the circumscription of their sphere 
of observation. Genius must have a broader theau^ in 
which to develop itself than the narrow circle of a monas- 
tery, where only one half-developed half of the human 
economy presents itself to the eyes and thoughts of youth 
The world was given to man as a great book, when^ he 
should read of the might and glory of God, and from which 
he should draw corroborations of the revealed superiority 
of his own nature over all the works below. It was laid 
before him that he might grow in knowledge, as from his 
Bible he may also grow in grace, so that whatever tends 
to shut us out from the one or the other must be wrong in 
the sight of God. .Monachism strikes at the root of ori- 
ginal and vigorous thought. Moral sympathy is doiicd 
the exercise of all its varied powers, for it is shut up with- 
in the prison-walls of the convent, while nature is ex- 
cluded from entering it To monastics, however, we re- 
peat, the world does not owe universal execration, but 
some thanks. 
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PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

JOHN KBATB. 

' A FOR is born, not made»' says Cicero, by which remark 
he means that the gift or fiumltj of song is a primary en- 
dowment, and not acquired artificially or by teaching and 
training. Nearly at the head of such true * bom ' poets of 
nature, in whom * the inspiration and the fiiculty divine' 
are developed so early in life, and so strikingly, as to 
leave no doubt of their proper vocation on earth, stands 
John Keats, the subject of our present sketch. Indeed, 
among all those whom Shelley beautiftilly styles * the in- 
heritors of unfiilfilled renown,' no other name in English 
literature, save that of Chatterton, can claim for a moment 
even to rank on an equality with that of Keats. Michael 
Bruce, Henry Kirke White, and otiiers cut off, like iJiem, 
m their opening promise, must be assigned a much lower, 
though still most honourable place in the poetical scale. 
Not dissimilar were the iktes of the two youthAil sons of 
geziius for whom we have thus claimed especial pre- 
eminence. The story of ' the marvellous boy who perished 
in his pride,' shadowed forth but too closely the career of 
his ef^nally unfortunate successor, on whose high spirit 
the injustice of the world produced nearly the same dis- 
astrous effects; and, yet, short as was the existence here 
of the subject of the present notice, he lived long enough 
to ensure an immortality of &me. Grievous it must always 
be, nevertheless, to reflect on the brevity of hb course, 
and the more so, as his last fragmentary composition was 
indubitably the grandest of all his works, exhibiting few 
or none of those blemishes, arising firom youth and inex- 
perience, which marred here and there the perfectness of 
his previous productions. In the poem alluded to, the 
' Hyperion,' he rises into a style of sustained power, which 
makes us regcti its unfinished state almost as much as 
Milton lamented that Chaucer should have 

•Left half told 
The story of Cambaaean bold.* 

Byron, by no means inclined to over-rate the peculiar 
effodons of a genius like that of Keats, yet records his 
opinion, that < the fragment of Hyperion seems actually 
inspired by the Titans (early giants), and is as sublime as 
iE^chylus.' It may in truth be well compared to one of 
those W(mderfiil torsos of antiquity, whose incompleteness 
cannot hide the grandeur of the original conception or the 
beauty of the execution, and only rouses the fancy to ima- 
gine what the work would appear in a state of entirety. 
Had Keats irritten nothing else, his name must have gone 
down to posterity as a genuine child of the muses. Yes ! 
Coming ages will not allow the applicability of the words 
of the young bard himself^ uttered in a moment of physical 
veakness, and when yearning for the repose of the grave, 
' Here lies one whose name was written in water ! ' Touch- 
ing Unguage, but not just or true. 

John Keats was bom on the 29th of October, 1706. 
His parents were of bumble station comparatively, but well 
situated in the world as regarded pecuniary circumstances. 
Very early in life did the * divine (flatus' descend, appa- 
rently, upon his spirit, for his teachers at Enfield School 
became soon cognisant of his poetical tendencies, and en- 
couraged him to cultivate them in his academic exercises. 
He was destined by his relations to the medical profession, 
tilongh whether in the ambiguous English character of an 
apothecary or dispenser of medicine, or of a regular surgeon 
or phyfflcian, does not clearly appear. He was bound ap- 
prentice, however, to a surgical practitioner at the age of 
fifteen, and continued for a year or two to go through the 
ordinary drudgery attendant on such a position. When we 
think of the spirit thus trammelled, we cannot but enter- 
tam a strong (though perhaps very fi)olish) feeling of re- 
gret, every hour of that young life expended on the mortar 
ind pesUe being to all seeming a loss to the poetical litera- 
tore of his country. However, the soul of song was in 
Um, and long before he had reached manhood, he had 
both cultivated his mind highly by poetical reading, and 
I had himself attempted to embalm his maturer thoughts in 



verse. The model which he chiefly loved and followed 
among the works of the mighty dead, was the minor poetry 
of Shakspeare; and, among the modems, his great fii- 
vourite was Leigh Hunt. This is scarcely to be wondered 
at, or at least will be no matter of marvel to those who 
have particularly noted certain characteristics common to 
the poets in question, fiir apart as they may stand other- 
wise. Eye-pcdnUng is their especial and predominant 
feature; that is, painting (in words) either from a close 
and minute observation of actual objects in nature, or from 
fimcy-subjects not less vividly presented to the mental ap- 
prehension. Keats seems to have felt this style of compo- 
sition most congenial to him, and adopted it so completely, 
that even where he describes objects entirely supernatural, 
and not to be seen with the eyes of the body, he pictures 
them fi)rth with as much point and force as if they had 
lain directly before his actual vision. One cannot help 
feeling, in truth, as if they must have been virtually if not 
really palpable to his sight, however impidpable to that of 
others. He was, indeed, 

' One of the inmost dwellers in the core 
Of the old woods, when Nymphs and Graces livedo 
Where still they live, to eyes, like theirs, divine.* 

The partiality of Keats for the writings of Leigh Hunt 
led him to select the ' Examiner,' then conducted by that 
gentleman, as the vehicle for the conveyance of his first 
published pieces to the world. One sonnet was printed 
originally in the periodical in question ; and subsequently 
a number of other small poems were laid before Mr Hunt 
by a mutual friend (Charles Cowden Clarke, we believe), 
ffimself a true poet, the editor of the 'Examiner' pos- 
sessed too fine a taste not to discover at once that a new 
planet was here straggling to rise above the literary hori- 
zon, and he gave all the encouragement in his power to 
Keats. This incident occurred in Uie middle of 1816, and, 
in the course of a few subsequent months, various succes- 
sive specimens of the young poet's powers were presented 
to the public by Mr Hunt, accompanied, in the December 
of the year mentioned, by a warm eulogy, in which their 
author was classed with another youthfiil bard, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, whose career and works by no means dis- 
graced the editorial prognostications. Keats was induced 
to print a small volume of occasional pieces in May, 1817, 
and his keenly sensitive nature was much gratified with 
the applause bestowed on it by those whose judgment he 
most valued. ■ In that early publication appeared one of 
the most masterly sonnets in the English language — a 
perfect specimen, indeed, of what the sonnet should be. 
Though often quoted, yet decies repetita plae4ibit (repeat 
it ten times o'er, it will but please the more). 

ON RXADINO chapman's BOMIB. 
* Mnch have I travell'd in the realms of old, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 

Round many western islands have I l)een. 
Which bards in fealty to ApoUo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse bad I been told. 

Which deep-brow'd Homer mled as his demesne; 

Yet did I ncrer breathe its pnre serene, 
nil I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold. 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stont Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Paciiic— and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild sormise, 
SQent, upon a peak in Darien.' 

We had intended to mark such lines and passages in this 
little piece as strack us most forcibly, but we desisted on 
recollecting Sheridan's remark when presented with the 
Beauties of Shakspeare in one volume. * Very good,' said 
he, 'but where are the other nine?' There is an equa- 
lity of power about this sonnet which, in like manner, 
renders it vain to specialise single beauties. Let the 
reader look at it as a whole, and mark with what force 
and congruity the comparison of poetry to a continent is 
carried out primarily, and then how appropriate and 
noble are the two amiles at the close, elevating the dawn- 
ing of Homer's greatness on the mind to the cuscovery of 
new hemispheres on earth, new worlds in heaven. The 
isolation too, as it were, of the last line is in the very per- 
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fection of this style of composition, exemplifying, to use 
the words of Keats himself— 

' The Mnmet swolllng lonldly 
Up to its climax, and then difing proudly: 

Yet, aa it stands recorded in < Blackwood's Magazine,' cer- 
tain critics could find nothing in this sonnet worthy of note^ 
saving as it afforded room for a sneer at the implied con- 
fession of a want of knowledge of Greek. The present 
editor of the < Quarterly' forgot, seemingly, what Ben Jon- 
son has told us of Shakspeare himseli^ namely, that he 
could boast of * small Latin and less Greek.' But, as we 
shall notice more particularly afterwards, to be a (Hend <^ 
Leigh Hunt was to carry ' the mark of the beast,' in the 
estimation of the partisan critics of those days. 

In the year 1818, Keats again came before the public, 
producing his poem of *■ Endymion,' the longest ever com- 
posed by him. Most readers will recollect the &ble con- 
nected with this mythological name, and which forms the 
groundrwork (a very slight one) of Uie piece. A youth of 
Mount Latmos, when sleeping on its slopes by night, be- 
comes the object of a most fervent passion to Diana or 
Phoebe, the imaginary divinity of the Moon ; and he is 
fancied ultimately, after much coy delay on the part of the 
inamorata, to have been rapt up by her into the heavens 
to enjoy there a wedded immortality. Never was there 
theme more congenial to the imagination of a bard, than 
this story of ' l^dymion' proved to that of Keats. He 
says, at the outset, * The very music of the name has gone 
into my being.' And the whole poem is one long moon-lit 
dream, like its subject; or, perhaps, it may be better com- 
pared to a wild fantasia on the iBolian hiurp, played by a 
fitful breeze on a lovely summer night There are in it 
whole lengthened passages of oonsunmiate beauty — ^pas- 
sages exquisite in point of thouj^t, and melodious exceed- 
ingly in regard of expression. Individual similes, again, 
of the happiest description are scattered up and down pro- 
fusely ; and from no poem in the language^ perh^»8, could 
more perfect single luxes be produced. Keats here shows 
himseli^ inde^ to be a complete master of rhythm^ mak- 
ing, without any visible effort, the sound to echo com- 
pletely the sense. For example, is not the very noise of 
the waters heard in this line? 

* The snrgy mnnmin of the lonely sea.* 

But without positively echoing the sense in this manner, 
there are multitudinous single lines in the * Ilndymion,' 
which, while perfectly expressive of the intended sense, are 
so harmoniously constructed as to gratify the ear like the 
finest music* For example : 

* Ere yet the bees 
Hum about globes of dorer and sweet peaa.* 

* Fondles the flower amid the sobbing rain.* 
' Prone to the green head of a misty hilL* 

' like old Deucalion monntain'd o'er the flood, 
Or blind Orion hungry fbr the mom.' 

* While tiptoe Night holds back her dark grey hood.' 

* A doaky empire and its diadems; 
One &int eternal even-tide of gems.* 

*■ No old power left to steep 
A qnill immortal in their joyous tears.' 

* Etherial things, that, unconflned, 
Can make a ladder of the eternal wind.' 

We quote these lines almost at random, fbr the poem is 
rich in such to excess, and we quote them chiefly to point 
out how completely either a fine natural ear, or observa- 
tion, had tau^t to Keats the secret of composing melodious 
verse. Let young cultivators of the art mark how freely 
the voivels are varied in the above lines, particularly where 
the emphasis is laid, and th^ will find the real explana- 
tion of the musioal effect of the verse. Milton, also, knew 
this secret well, and if the opening of * Paradise Lost,' and 
others of his finest passages be examined, the variety of 
vowels introduced will be found to be the main source of 
their melody. 

Let us now select a few of the similitudes interspersed 
through the poem of * Endymion,' that we may justify the 
warm praises bestowed already on its author on this score. 



* And as a willow keeps 
A patient watch over the stream that crtepi 
Wmdlng^ by it, so the quiet maid 
Held her in peacew' 



* Tet it is strange, and sad, alas! • 

That one who through this middle earth shoold pa« 
Most like a sojourning demigod, and leave 
Hit name upon tlie harp<string.* 

AZ>0Sri8 XSLEBP. 

* SIdeway his flKse reposed 
On one white arm, and tenderly nndosed. 
By tenderest pressure, a faint damask mouth 
To slumbery pout ; Just as the morning south 
Dl8p«rts a dew-lii^>ed rose.' 

LOViatS' TALK. 

* Then there ran 

Two bnbbUng springs of talk flrom their sweet Ups.* 

BROWKSn MAID. 

* Cold, oh ! cold todeed 
Were her fltlr limbs, and Ulce a oommoa weed 
The sea^well took her hair.' 

*11ioBe dazded thousands veQ their eyes 
Like callow eagles at the first sunrise.' , 

* There she lay, 
bweet aa a musk-rose upon new-made hay.' 

But we might go on endlessly with the selection c£ wadk 
images, so ridi in them is the * Endymion.' We shaD only 
notice farther the beautiftd way in which the poet marka 
time and space, not prosaically measurmg them by the 
minute and inch, but indicating what he wishes in % Bwde 
truly poetic and originaL 

* And now as deep into the wood as we 
Might mark a lynx's eye.* 

* Ere a lean bat could plump its wintry skin.* 
' Far as the sunset peeps into a wood.' 

* Counting his wo>wom minutes by the strokes 
Of the lone wood-cutter.' 

' About a young bird's flutter trova a wood.' 
These images, while sufi^ciently accurate for poetical pur- 
poses, are at the same time highly original and finely ex- 
pressed. Indeed, originality is tfie most marked f^atnni 
m the wntings of Keats ; and what feature may rank aboiq 
orii^nality in poetry ? 

We can only afford space for a short continuous passafet 
from the poem of * Endymion,' and shall select an address^ 
to the moon, its divine heroine : 

* Oh Moon ! the oldest shades 'mong oldest trees 
Feel palpitations when thou lookest in : 
Oh Moon 1 old boughs lisp forth a holier din 
llie while they fisel thine airy feOowshtp. 
Thoa dost bless everywhere, with sUver Up 
Kisdng dead things to life. The sleeping kine, 
Couch'd in thy brightness, dream of flelos divine : 
Innumerable mountains rise, and rise, 
Ambitioas ftnr the haDowtog of thine eyes ; 
And yet thy benediction passeth not 
One obscure hiding-place, one little spot 
Where pleasure may be sent: the nested wren 
Has thy fklr fsoe within its trsnquH ken, 
And from beneath a sheltering ivy leaf 
Takes glimpses of thee; thou art a relief 
To the poor patient oyster, where It sleeps 
Within its pearly house ; the mighty deeps, 
The monstrous sea is thine— the myriad sea! 
Oh Moon I tax spooming ocean bows to thee, 
And Tellus feels her forehead's ciuibrous load.' 

Hitherto we have expended commendationa only on tht, 
poem of * Endymion,' and such as it well deserves ; bu^ 
with all its beauties, it has also many fiiults. Pohape 
these could not be better characterised than in the opemng 
words of the author's own brief prefiice. * Knowing within 
myself the manner in which this poem has been produced,' 
he says, * it is not without a feelmg of regret that I make 
it public What manner I mean will be quite clear to the 
reader, who mtist soon perceive great inexperiencey imma- 
twrityt and every error denoting a feverish attempt, raUfO' 
than a deed accomplished,' He continues to remark that 
he would not have published, could castigation have done 
the poem good, but that its foundations were too saa^Tt 
and that he must be content to see it die away, sustamed 
only by the hope that, while it was dwindling he might 
be ' fitting himiBelf for verses worthy to live.' Diaolana- 
inff the wish to forestall criticiianR. he adda. howavnr. tl»L 
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if he deserres paniahment for presomptioii, 'no feeling 
man will be forward to inflict it, but wUl leave me alone» 
with the conyiction that there is not a fiercer hell than the 
failure in a great olyect' He was misled here by the 
higfh-toned sincerity of his own nature. Closing their eyes 
or blind to the fact that the very vrildest extravagances of 
the poem were but the evident offspring of a fancy poetically 
rich to excess, the editor of the * Quarterly Review ' de- 
scribed the * Endymion' as a piece of * drivelling idiocy,' 
and its author as next thing to a raving madman. As 
Leigh Hunt observes, with a gentleness characteristic of him, 
but ill merited in the case, < Mr Gifford, whoae peroeptions 
were all of the commonplace order, had a good common- 
place judgment^ which served him well enough to expose 
errors disoenuble by most people. He only betrayed his 
ovm ignorance and presumption when he came to roeak 
of such a poet as John Keats.' It may be that Mr Hunt 
could not speak the whole truth with propriety, but the 
following sonnet addressed to himself on Ins leaving pri* 
son (where he had been confined one year for calling the 
Prince Regent <a fat Adonis of fifty ') more justly indi- 
cates, in our opiuion, the cause of the hireling rituperation 
of Keats in the < Quarterly Reriew : ' 

WAZmS 09 THB DAT THAT MB LBGH HUKT UIT PRISON. 
• What though, for showing truth to lUtter'd state, 

Kind Hunt was shot in prison, yet has he, 

In his imnaortal qilrit been as free 
Aa the dcy-searehing lark, and as elate. 
Hinion of grandeur 1 think yon he did wait? 

Think yoa he nought but prison-walls did see, 

Till, 90 unwilling, thou didst turn the key? 
Ah, no! &r happier, nobler was his &te I 
In ^)encer's haUs he strayed, and bowers fair, 

Culling enchanted flowers; and he flew 
With daring Milton through the fields of air: 

To regions of his own, his genius true 
Took happy flighta Who shall his fkme Impair 

When thou ark dead, and aU thy wretched crew? * 

We do not like, even at this time of day, to speak our tree 
mind respecting the motives which led to the attacks on 
Keats in a noted Scottish periodical, holding the same po- 
litics with the English review. One of the parties impli- 
cated has sLoce deeply regretted, we believe, the iigustice 
committed in the rcKsUess wantonness of youth, and in the 
flow of high animal spirits. Well may such be the case; 
since the main basis of the sneers at Keats was the pro- 
fession which he for a time followed ; and such sneers came 
very ill firom the son of a Paisley weaver. Penitence makes 
amends for much, however ; but the harsh and ugust treat- 
ment which he received inflicted a deep if not deadly blow on 
the sensitive mind of the young author of * Endymion.' This 
has been doubted, and his early decline has been wholly 
ascribed to hereditary consumption. Without denying 
that the ailment in question might have been the ultimate 
caiue of death, it is yet indubitable that he was so pain- 
fully affected, on perusing Mr Gifford's critique, as to burst 
a blood-vessel in the lungs, and that these organs never r»- 
gpaiaed the same sound strength afterwards. Nay, he re- 
quired to be carefully watched for a time^ having even 
threatened his own life. A kindly, judicious^ and just 
critidsBv in the < Edinburgh Review,' proceeded afterwards 
from the pen of Lord Je£&ey, and it is interesting to know, 
that time aas only strengthened the admiration of his lord- 
ship for Keats. So we find from his lately collected essays. 
In a recent pieo^ Leigh Hunt also alludes prettily to this 

* Lo! JefRrey, the flne wit, the Judge revered. 
The man beloved, what spirit invokes he 
To niake his hasty moments of repose 
Bichest and Aurthest o£r?— The muse of Keats.* 

The generous praises of Lord Jeffirey came too late, how- 
ever, to soothe the wounded sensibilities of the poet, not 
being pnblished until two years after ' Endymion ' appear- 
ed, ana when another volnme had been given to the world 
by Keats. U was his last, pulmonary disease having then 
laid upon him its fotal han<^ and that unmistakably. The 
volume referred to contained the poems entitled * Lamia,' 
< kabella, or the Pot of Basil,* the ' Eve of St Agnes,' and 
* i^fperion,' with sereral minor pieces. Of tiie larger com. 



positions here named, * IsabeUa,' which is founded upon a 
story of Boccaccio, is the one most distinguished by the 
same defects visible in * Endymion,' but its occasional ex- 
travagances are amply counterpoised by touches of pro- 
found pathos, and images of great beantj, scattered libe- 
rally throughout the narrative. 'Lamia' is a piece of 
much more equal merit; but the two gems of this final 
volnmeof they outhftil bard are the * Eve of Bt Agnes ' and 
the firagment of * Hyperion.' The first is one continuous 
strain of melody, gentie and pure as the theme. A young 
and lovely lady has been told that, by observing certain 
ceremonies on the eve of St Agnes, her lover and destined 
husband will be presented to her hi her dreams; uid the 
true living lord of heraffeota<m8, assisted bvan agedorone, 
visits her oouch in reality, and pevsnades her fimJly tofly 
with him from her omel kindred to become his bride. It 
is amaxing with what delicacy Keats has touched on the 
points in tins story most difficult to handle. For example, 
observe the richness of the picture when she has reached 
her chamber. The taper goes out as < she hurries in,' and 
the whole light is finely deecribed as felling through a 
casement stained with innumerable * splendid dyes.' 

* Fnn on this caaement shone the wintry moon. 
And threw warm gnlea on HadeUae*s Ms hraeet, 
As down she knelt for Heaven's grace and boon; 
Rose-hloom fell on her hands, together preat, 
And on hex silver croes soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint : 
She seemed a splendid angel, newly drest, 
Save wings, (or heaven :—Porphyro grew faint: 
She kneM; so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint 

Anon his heart revives: her vespers done. 
Of an its wreathed pearls her hair she frees; 
Unda^M her warmed Jewels one by one; 
Loosens her firagrant boddicei by degreea 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees: 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea- weed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 
In &ncy, lliir St Agnes la her bed, 
Bnt daces not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 

Soon, trembling In her soft and ddDy nest. 
In stnrt of wakdtil swoon, perplex'd she lay. 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress'd 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away ; 
Flown, liko a thought, until the morrow-day ; 
BUssAiUt haven'd both firom Joy and pain; 
Clasp'd like a missal where swart Paynims pray ; 
BUnded alike from sunshine and fh)m rain. 
As tiiongh a rose shonld shut, and be a bud agahi.* 

The last similitude is one to which it would not be easy 
to find a superior in the whole range of English poetry. 

Lofty, dignified, and in parts sublime, is t|;ie fragment 
of * Hyperion,' wherein the poet once more enters on his 
&vourite field— that of Greek myUiology. It is written in 
blank verse ; and, since the time of Milton, no one has 
imparted to that form of composition so much of the Mil- 
tonic stateliness and harmony. The characters introduced 
into the po6m are the early gods, the Titanic brood who 
ruled the universe under the supreme governance of Saturn ; 
and allusions are likewise made to their successors, Jupiter 
and his brothers, Saturn's sons and dethroners. The Titans 
are pictured at the outset as having already ftllen before 
the new deities, all save one, Hyperion, the * giant of the 
sun ; ' and the transference of his golden empire to Apollo, 
the son of Jove, seems to have been the purposed subject 
of the poem, so unfortunately left fragmentary. One fine 
passage depicts the visit of Hyperion to Saturn and the 
defeated Titans, where they lay in a gloomy and rocky 
retreat» 

* Uke a dismal drqoe 
Of Drnld stones apon a forlam moor.* 

Hyperion, still a form of undiminished brightness, leaves 
his solar throne for the craggy den of wo jwhm his brethren 
are: 

* Uke to a direr in the pearly seas. 
Forward he stooped over the airy shore, 

And plunged all noiseless into the deep night* 

The gradual approach of his radiant shape gives occasion 
for a poeticaJ picture, which might have given a hint to 
Michael Angelo, and may yet do so to our own Etty. At 
first there shone in the ihces of the Titans 
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*Agltem<tfll«ht, 
Bot splAndider Id SataraX wboie botr locks 
Shone like the babbling foam about a keel 
When the prow sweeps Into a midnight core. 
Tn pale and silver sUenoe thejr remaln'd, 
TUl t ff^H«%n^y a qtlendoor, like the mom, 
PenradedaU the beetling gloomy steeps, 
An tlie sad spaces of oblivion, 
And erery gnli; and erery chasm old. 
And evory kei^it, and every sullen depth. 
Voiceless, or hoarse with loud tormented streams: 
And all the everlasting cataracts, 
And all the headlong torrents far and near. 
Mantled befsre In daitneas and hnge shade, 
liow saw the light and made it terrible. 
It was Hyperion :— A granite peak 
His bright feet tondi'd, and there he staid to view 
The misery his brniiance had betray 'd 
To the most hateful seeing of itseU: 
<Jolden hto hair, of short Nomidian curl, 
Regal his shape mi^estlc a vast shade 
In midst of his own brightness, like the bulk 
Of Memnon's image at the set of son 
To one who travels from the dusking East: 
Sighs, too, as moumM as that Memnon's harp, 
He ntter'd, whUe his hands, contemplative, 
He preai'd together, tmd in silence stood. 
DeqKNidence selaed again the fidlen gods 
At right of the dejected King of Day7 

This sketcb, embodied in the canTass, would oertainlj 
ftyrm a magnificent picture. But^ in truth, as observed 
formerly, eye-painting is the most striking quality in the 
poetry of Keats. 

We must at lengA quit our critical obserrations to notice 
the scanty iSeusts whidi hare been recorded respecting the 
last days of the poet As a final resource, when his health 
declined more and more, he was ordered by his physicians 
to Tint Italy, which he did in the summer of 1820. After 
passing a short time at Naples, he proceeded to Rome, 
accompanied by but one friend, Mr Serran the artist, who 
left profesaon and home to devote himself to the care of 
Keats. It is punful to learn, as we do through a friend 
of Mr Severn, that the temper of the invalid was sadly 
soured in his closing days, as well by the unmerited con- 
tumely cast upon his writings, as by the base ingratitude 
of parties whom he had deeply obliged. He longed ear- 
nestly for death, and used wistftilly to watch the looks of 
his physician at every visit, not to draw thence a favour- 
able augury, but the reverse. Sometimes his passions 
became excited to a violent degree> and tested the friend- 
ship of Mr Severn severely;^ but speedily he would melt 
into self-accusations and sincere remorse. His lifb came 
finally to a close on the 27th of December, 1820, when he 
had just completed his twenty-fourth year. Shortly be- 
ibre his decease, he remarked beautiftilly, *■ I feel the daisies 
growing over me;' and true it is, that the spot where he 
Des, according to Shelley, is * covered in winter with violets 
and daisies.* It is an open space under the pyramidal 
tomb of Cestius, which forms the cemetery of the Protes- 
tants at Rome. 

Critical suggestions have been so largely intermingled 
with the preceding sketch of the career of John Keats that 
there is little occasion for any further remarks of the kind 
here, ffis main poetical characteristic was a splendid en- 
dowment of fimcy, as contradistinguished from imagina- 
tion. The one, it may be explained, deals chiefly with the 
imagery of external nature, animate or inanimate, and the 
ether with the internal passions of the human breast Per- 
haps no one, since the time of Shakspeare, has possessed the 
gift of pure fiincy in a higher degree than Keats. Shelley, 
who had a mind of congenial cast, was a warm admirer of 
the subject of our notice, and, when drowned at sea, held 
the poems of the latter in his hands. But before liiat un- 
happy event took place, he had poured forth a lament for 
his brother in the muses, more tenderly impassioned than 
ever bard uttered for bard before. Jn the same piece, 
called ' Adonais,' Shelley also showers down bitter male- 
dictions on those who persecated in life the departed child 
of genius. 

Keats was handsomely formed in person, and had a 
finely-sh^ed head, resembling in mould the heads of Mil- 
ton and Wordsworth. His hair was of a beautiftil auburn 
tintk and feli upon his neck in rich natural curls. Alto- 



gether, Leig^ Hunt tells us his aq»eet was Ifaat of:a toc^ 
and if ever poet lived he was one. 

Much as we have already quoted from the works of 
Keats, we venture yet to give an entire aped^eiL ef his 
odes, which, like his sonnets, are wondtefUly finishedi'pifr' 
ductions. la both cases his exuberant fiuioy aaema tp Intve 
been checked by the restraints of spaee^ and to I 
flted by such necessity. '' 

ODB TO ▲ ORBOIAN I^BK. 
*Thou still nnravish^d hrlde of quietness! 

Thou foster-ohild of silenee and dow time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thns express 

A flowery tale more sweetly than onr rfayme: 
What Icaf-fHnged legend hannts aboot ^y shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 

In Tempo or the dales of Arcady T 
What men or gods are these? What maidens loath? 
What mad pnrsiUt? What straggle to eecape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wHd ecstacy ? 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those nnheoid 

Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 
Not to the tensoal ear, but more endear'd. 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone : 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 

Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 
Bold lover, never, never canst thon kJas, 
Though winning near the goal— yet, do not grieve; 

She cannot &de, though thou hast not thy bUi^ 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fidr! 

Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 

Your leaves, nor ever bid the spring adSen ; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied. 

For ever piping songs for ever new; 
More happy love I more happy, happy love J 

For ever warm and still to be enj(^d. 
For ever panting and Ibr ever yoong; 
All breathhig human pasrion fiur above, 

That leaves a heart high sorrowful and doy'd. 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 

Who arc these coming to the sacrifice ? 

To what green altar, mysterious priest, 
Lead'st thou that heifer lowing at the skieii 

And aU her silken flanks with garlands dsos^ 
What little town by river or sea-shore, 

Or mountain-bunt with peacefhl citadel. 
Is emptied of iU folk this piooe room? 
And, Uttle town, thy streets for evermore 

WiU silent be; and not a soul to feeU 
Why thou art desolate, can e'er return. 

Attic shape I Fair attitude! with brede 

Of marble men and maidens overwrought. 
With forest brandies and the trodden weed ; 

Thou, silent form! dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold pastoral! 

When old age shall this generation waste. 
Thou Shalt remain, in midst of other wo 
Than ours, a flrlend to man, to whom tlKML«T'«t» 

' Beauty is truth, truth beauty,*— that is all 
Te know on earth, and all ye need to know.* 

MBS MICKIE'S TIGEB. 

All mighty events are the results of great ideas. This 
is one of our friend Dionysias Mickie's aphorisms, and we 
write it down as an introduction to one of bis diinter 
parties. Dionysius Mickie had perhaps as much reason 
to enunciate the above fkct as some moral philosophers 
with more pretensions have to develop others less strik- 
ing. It does not matter, however, open what grounds he 
propounded the idea ; it is enough that be did so. This 
was perhaps the most philosophical sentence that ever 
Dionysius gave expression to; many others might lie 
within the profound concavities of his capacious frame, 
working and fermenting like volcanic fire, but tbb was 
the alpna and omega of his philosophising ; it was his 
novum organum, his summum 6otii(m, his pearl of prfas, 
his all, and he plumed himself upon it. The acddent 
which drew the mind of Newton down to the earth's 
centre, by the power of its gravitation, was a very triviri 
one, and so was that which set G^lvani and dermanr into 
a state of nervous experimentalising. The idea of tnoot- 
ing the specific gravity of substances came upon tbeSyira- 
cusan mechanician like the sparks from the kite-cord of 
the Massachusetts printer, and, therefore, inverting the 
proposition of Dionysius, we may safely declare tet his 
great idea was the result of a mighty event. 
' We must do it,' said Mrs Mickie, star^ firbm lier 
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rtVMiie andiooking tfaoq^htfaUf at the candlestick, which 
stood in illuminativo radianee before her. * We most 
doiU* - - ■ 

-'* Bthonkl tiiink so/ responded Dionysins, ronsing him- 
scif Man A«apv iM hx>kiog^ first npoo the right arm and 
tiMtfiqKRLth* left aliiasfautaml, without properly know- 
ioevd^ait whbceforttb ' I ahoold think so.' 

Mrs Mickie knew .'that the development of her idea 
would require labour, hasard, precision, and, above all, 
courage, and therefore she looked serious and reflective 
for some time. At last she uttered an emphatic * Yes !' 
and raising her left hand, with a theatrical flourish, ex- 
claimed, ' Bionjrsius, count ! ' 

' Yes,' responded Dionysius, and he aroused himself and 
looked keenly around the walls and on the roof of his 
room, as if he expected the galaxy to be shining there, 
and that Mrs Mickie wished him to number the stars. 

And reader, gentle reader, what had Mrs Mickie re- 
soWed to do P To give a dinner. And what had Diony- 
sios prepared himsdf to do P To count the guests. Any- 
body that looks upon a table standing passively in the 
middle of a dining-room, garmented with a fine damask 
clothy and natiently supporting rummers, tumblers, plates, 
knives, Ibm, ftpoons, and ketchup cruets, would scarcely 
believe that this was the elaboration of the most lofty 
propositioDs in domesticity ; that perspiration had been 
poured forth like water in preparing this, language vigo- 
rously expended in directing its arrangement, patience 
exhausted in the collocation of its accessories, and fear 
and trembling endured in the hope and desire of its 
' being all right ; ' in short, that all the speculative genius 
and ardent aspirations Otfemme de evisine and maitre du 
tabu have been expended and are concentrated in the 
centre dish, and radiate to every pnoint of the superficies 
on which ^linea the crystal and will smoke the dinner. 
Mrs Mickie was a woman of genius ; she was one of those 
independent<«iinded people whom the philosophic lark df 
old pointed out to her young ones as earnest people. 
When she resolved upon a thing she did it ; and on Uie 
present occasion, as on all others, she was, like the Duke 
of Glo'ster, ' herself again.' She wrote out the invita- 
tions, fifteen in all. Her dining-room was small, it could 
only comfortably seat ten guests ; but calculating, as New- 
haven dealers in fish do, that there would be a defidcation 
of fifty percent, upon the original conscription, she boldly 
threw the missives into the receiving-box, and began the 
serious business of the menage. It was a fine idea that 
of Mrs Midde's^the creation of a tiger ; Frankenstein's 
alchemic and corporic labours were nothing to the original 
and courageous conception of this great woman. The 
studentious mystical compounder of elements and smasher 
of retorts produced a monster who did not know a pot firom 
a potenta t e, but Mrs Mickie, on thb memorable occasion, 
bonrowed a human corpuscle, and divesting it of its super- 
ficial attributes, turned it out a tiger of the rarest kmd» 
who knew what time of dav was dinner-time. 

Arrived at the door of Dionysius, I rang the belL Toby 
Toapot could not have done it more lustily ; and Mr Ton- 
son ooold not, I am sure, have looked more bewildered 
than I when the portal was wide open flung and this speci- 
men of zoology stood before me. * Mr Mickie at home P' 
said ly looking down in surprise. 

' Should think so/ said the pedisequius^ winking his 
eye. 

I stepped into the lobby, and the door was closed with 
a bang that shook the plaster from the lath and made the 
walla to tremble. 

Tom— they denominated this person Tom— was a crea- 
ture m geaais. If it had been possible to petrify him, 
and hoi7 him clothes and all in one of the auuvial pam- 
pas,, be, would assoredljr have produced amongst future 
savins as much speculation as the bones of the megathe- 
rium. He^ might be fourteen years of age. We do not 
make this calculation from his corporeal appearance; 
}ndgnu^ from the apparent, we would have been inclined 
to call him as many hundreds. His nether garments 
seemed to h«re been a legacy from Hendric Hudson ; they 



were roost capacious, eifwcially posteriorly, and they had 
a very martial appearance from the stripes of red tape 
that had been carefully sewed down their lateral parts ; a 
green coat, sparicling with buttons, hung upon the frame 
of this oddity, who seemed as if he had once been a giant 
and had shrunk up into his present dimensions. He 
seemed perfectly easy in his situation, however ,* his gar- 
ments did not sit more loosely or lightly upon his person 
than did his mind adapt itself to his circumstances. 

* Here we go,' cried the juvenile Charon, as he mounted 
the stair leading to the habitation of the Miekies, and 
swung back a step or two now and again upon the railing 
in his passage upwards. ' Here's a gemman, missus,' and 
he* threw open the drawing-room door and sent us at once 
into Uie middle df the company with a pnsh. 

Unpropitious calculation, twelve guests had arrived; 
unfortunate occurrence, Tom had already destroyed the 
equanimity of Mrs Mickie ; and, gloomy prospect, he was 
the only prandial senator destined to do the duties of the 
feast. 

Dinner was set, and we adjoamed to the festive hoard. 
It took some expenditure of apologies fW>m the agitated 
hostess, and many extraordinary demonstrations of pa- 
tience and satisfaction from the goests, befinre they were 
set, however. Mrs Mickie hoped everybody was comfort- 
able : everybody vehemently protested that he or she was« 
Mrs M. looked red in the face, but she smiled as if to 
hide the perturbation of her spirit, and her guests all 
smiled in sympathy. Mrs Mickie sat at the head of the 
table, as was her right, rigid and immovable as the statue 
of Memnon, and behind her stood Tom, with his red 
striped shirt-collar encircling the half of his face and the 
sleeves falling a la Ture over his knuckles ; he stood bolt 
upright, as if he had been educated upon a barrack espla- 
nade, and seemed to be thinking of nobody and nothiog 
but his own personal appearance. 

* Will you have roast beef, Mr Blunt P* said Mrs Mickie, 
smih'ng, and addressing herself to the veterinary surgeon, 
who sat at the door. 

* Yes, ma'am, thank you,' cried Bhmt, emphasising the 
pronoun and lifting up his plate. 

Tom had been preriousfy instructed what to do— that 
was easy to be seen — so, like the high-bred colt that first 
tries its strength and speed, he leaped from his passive 
position, and, making a demivolte in the air, he clutched 
the plate of the horse-doctor.' The motion of the waiting- 
man's person imparted motion to his coat, whose tails, 
making a centrifhgal sweep, dashed down a tray of crys- 
tal, and in a moment the floor was strewed with broken 
fflasses. Crystal is a bad conductor of electricity; thisper- 
naps happens from its surcharge of it ; for this accident 
produced a profuse perspiration in every guest. Each 
race ^^rew red, and every one seemed to boil over with 
vexation, save the cause of this ferment. Tom was as cool 
as a zephyr, and gathered up the fragmentary reliques of 
his mishap with the utmost gravity and fumchalance. 
The first course had to be removed, and of course Tom 
was the prominent actor in this part of the drama. Mr 
Blunt's chair was placed close to the door, for the very 
good reason that the room was small ; and as the little 
waiter rushed to and fro with the dishes, Mr Blunt rocked 
to and fro upon his chair, bobbing his head like Napoleon's 
guide at Waterloo^ lest peradventure he might acciden- 
tally require extreme unction. Perhaps we superinduce, 
by our rears, the very accidents we dread. Mr B. lost 
time in his motion, and Tom did not perceive the change. 
Frigates at sea ascend and descend with the swell and Call 
of the waves, and hostile navies perceive this in their cal- 
culations of gunnery. Tom and Mr B. lost calculation, 
however, and so the serritor rushed upon Mr B. with a 
large asbet well replenished with gravy; he struck the 
guest upon the shoulder, causing his chair to gyrate for a 
moment, and, as the platter reacted, striking himself in 
the chest, he measured his length on the carpet, pillow- 
ing his head beside a mutton-bone. The indomitable little 
waiter was as resilient as whalebone, however. He lay 
and drew breath for some time, then, springing to his fee^ 
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rushed to the kitchen, with the fragment of the mutton 
in one hand and the ashet in the other. 

If Dionysius had been a man of as much feeling as he 
was fat, he would have felt severely for poor Mrs Mickie. 
Her face seemed a prism, reflecting pale, red, and blue, 
in rapid and vexatious succession. Oh, dear! did ever 
woman so endure pain in her efforts to ape a footman P 
Why, an ape would have answered her purpose as adroitly 
as Uiat grinning, careless boy. She looked at him as if 
she could have pierced him through, but Tom returned 
her stare with interest, and would insensibly wink in her 
face. She scolded him ; but he seemed to have been ac- 
customed to this, for his face brightened under it, like a 
duck in rainy weather. He was an easy, cool specimen of 
the precodous cockney, with his little abrupt calves stuck 
to his 1^ like adhesive golf-balls, his sympathetic knees 
and triangular feet, and his hair combed right up. There 
he was, as transparent as the atmosphere— you could 
see through him as far as you pleased ; he cared not for 
place, or circumstaocei, or persons — ^Tom would always 
be Tom. 

' BiissoB, there's no more forks,' said Tom, in an audible 
whisper. 

' Yes, there is, behind you, sir.* 
^ ' No, Missus ; you know, as you said, I has only got eight 
silver ones, and when anybody axes one, give them mas- 
ter's. Wdl, you see master's digging it in, and I can't 
get it' 

Mrs Mickie looked upward, and then she looked down. 
She looked askance at Tom, as if she could have bitten 
him, and then she ordered him to * get along.' 

Tom seemed to have a strong desire to do everything 
right, and he seemed to ha ^ a perverse faculty of doing 
everything wrong. He would whip up the butler's tray, 
in order to bear it from the room, anc^ after sundry inef- 
feetual attempts to do n», leave it standing on the floor. 
When rung for, he woula appear, divested of his coat, with 
4 towel below his arm, and, declaring that he was engaged 
in ' washing up the dishes,' demand to know why he had 
been called incontinently from his duties. Poor Mrs 
Mickie could only respond, < Get along, go.' 

We retired to the drawing-room at last, in order to en- 
joy our coffee ; and here Tom appeared as much at home 
as if he had been straddling a post in Hyde Park. He 
tamed over the leaves of books with the air of a biblio- 
pole, and coolly leaned over their pages, as they lay upon 
the tables in elegant confusion, in order to examine their 
contents. The coffee he handed round in single cups, 
much to the fear and annoyance of the ladies, and finally, 
in an attempt to carry away the urn, he dashed it upon a 
fire-screen, throwing its boiling contents upon the car- 
pet, and sprawling as if he were practising swimming. 
This denouement was too much for the risible faculties of 
the ladies. Borne away by the ludicrousness of the scene, 
they roared right out, and the gentlemen, catching up the 
chorus, echoed it back, while Airs Mickie precipitately re- 
tired to moralise over the mishaps of a day. Mishaps of a 
day, however, run into the current of days, and produce 
vibrations on the surface of social economy as stones do 
upon the bosoms of smooth lakes, or the concussions of 
artillery upon the motive air. This was exemplified 
in two ways by the redoubtable Mr Blunt. ' Ugh, out 
upon that boy !' he exclaimed, on his way home ; ^ I wish 
that he had been caged in a caravan when he attempted 
to serve table. He kept the door open, and in came the 
draught, unUl my poor bones are torn by contending 
nerves, and I have rheumatism for breakfast to-morrow, 
I know.' I called upon my friend next day, and there he 
sat, a la eh^oal, upon the fender, roasting hb shoulder in 
a desperate attempt at rheumatic expulsion. Alas for 
Tom if this horse-chirurgeon could have caught him at 
this very moment ; for there iie sat, < like impatience on 
a fender,' threatening the extermination of poor Tom in 
particular, and tigers in general. 

It is a fine thing, certainly, to live in the bsau mondc, and 
to breathe the atmosphere of Tiaut ton; it is a fine thing 
to keep a tiger, and to see him fladiing in his striped hide ; 



but peace is a finer thing than even fashion, and the p^ 
of seeing a tiger stumble, and hearing him roar, super 
sedes all the glory that ever could shme from lace or u 
morial buttons. People can surely eat without sabjeetxnj 
their hostess to be worried and themselves to be tormeoteij 
by an awkward menial ! This was &frs Mickie's first an J 
last attempt to keep a tiger. 

MOUNTAIN SLIPS. 

Water, like air, may be regarded as one of the mosl 
powerful, subtle, and active agents of change in nature^ 
conducing to several of the most remarkable phenomeol 
of physical history. The combined action of liin, melte4 
snow, and frost upon rocks and other elevations of thi 
earth is always producing a change in their aspect ; aol 
the passage of rivers, and torrents, and subterranean 
streams, has also caused very remarkable mutations is 
the appearance of the earth's surface. Nature's opera* 
tions are generally slow when we compare them with ih$ 
duration of human life ; so that the transitions occurring 
in nature are not so visible to the eye as to arrest ihi 
attention of a casual observer. Again, they are coodocted 
on a scale so grand, so immeasurably beyond the sphere 
of man's visible operations, that they are too large ror bis 
eye to comprehend, though they are neverthekn pairing 
through great and rapid changes. Apparently accidents 
events take place, however, which, by their startling and 
destructive action, rouse men to examine and ohserve, 
and then it is often found that these accidental phenomena 
are the results of a long and continuous system of gradual 
changes. 

If avalanches are fearful and destructive in their efl^ets. 
and are produced by disintegration, more destructive and 
terrible are the mountain slips, which are produced by some* 
what similar causes, although they are completely of a (fiffe* 
rent nature. No one who has passed through the Highland 
glens of Scotland but must have remarked the large olocks 
of rock that are embedded in the rivers or lie scattered 
about upon flats at the bases of the steep rocky hills. 
These rocks have been detached from the original mass 
by the rains and frosts, and hurled with terrible rapidity 
down upon the pluns. It has frequently occurred in this 
country that persons have been killed or seriously injured 
by the fall of these blocks, and that property has been 
destroyed to some extent by them ; but in Switzerland 
and other countries, where the mountains are very steep 
and lofty, the devastations caused by the mountain slips, 
which are commensurate with the size of the mountains 
from which they are detached, are proportionately greater 
and more fearfuL There are mountains which are broken 
up into shelves or terraces, being composed of alternate ! 
long ascents and flats leading to other facades, conducting, 
as it were, by a flight of steps to the summit of the moon- 
lain. The slips on these mountains are never very great 
nor destructive, as is the case in Norway, where the table- 
lands are reached by slopes that do not offer great f ad l i t ifs 
for the motion of the rocky masses. In Switzerland, bow- 
ever, where the mountains preserve an almost unbroken, 
abrupt ascent, and where huge crags rear their dark peaks 
into the sky, and seem to lean threateningly over the 
valleys, the disintegration of any part of these masKs 
often causes great destruction, as little obstruction is 
offered to its descent, and as its motion attains to a jSTt^t 
velocity in consequence of the height from wliich it de- 
scends. 

Mountain slips are the result of a very gradual proeess 
in physics, and can only take place on huls that are stra- 
tified, or composed of layers of differrat kinds of stone. 
From mountains which are of an identical constitution, 
fragments of rock may be sent down ; but it is only from 
stratified elevations that those great avalanches of rocks, 
earth, and stones, called slips, are hurled to the fjLms. 
When mountains are composed of various strata> It often 
happens that a more compact may lie above a loose stratnm. 
Water penetrating through the rents of the upper stratum 
finds its way to the looser and lower layers, and softemng 
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the component particles, carries tbem gradnallj off by the 
mountain dtreams, and torrents, and other deep rents. 
By this process of constant action the water undermines 
the stratum in superposition, until it loses its chief sup- 
port and sinks down upon the stratum below. If the in- 
cline on the mountain is great, the depression will pro- 
bably remain without sinkinp; further ; but if the inchna- 
tlon of the mountain's side is abrupt, and the fall of the 
upper mass anything considerable, it is projected into the 
Talley with tremendous force, beginning its motion down- 
wards slowly at first, and increasing as it descends, break- 
ing into several masses and rolling on amidst clouds of 
dust and flights of stones, overwhelming human dwellings 
together with green pasture-lands, and rendering them 
ruinous and deserted. These mountain slips occur fre- 
quently in high or uninhabited valleys, and consequently 
often escape ooservation ; but such of them as do take place 
in inhabited valleys produce results too serious to be for- 
gotten. Several Alpine villages have been buried in this 
maimer as completely as was Pompeii by the scorifle of 
Vesuvius ; and amongst the Swiss and Tyrolese there are 
many tales of the devastations caused by these terrible 
falls. These catastrophes always took place after heavy 
and incessant falls of rain had washed the support away 
from under the slips ; and so suddenly and unexpectedly 
have they sometimes been dislocated that many people 
have been overwhelmed and crushed by the compressed 
air and precipitous rubbish. 

On the 4th of September, 1618, a town and village in 
the Val Bregaglia were overwhelmed by a slip from Mount 
Conto, at the base of which they were situated. Two 
thousand four hundred and thirty people perished by this 
terrible fall, and only three of the inhabitants of the town, 
who happened to be absent on business, escaped the all 
but universal destruction. The rubbish and debris that 
had fallen blocked up the river Mefa for some time, but 
the water at last forced a passage through the ruins and 
flowed on its course. It had been observed, fbr several 
years previous to this catastrophe, that great rents and 
chasms had been formed on the hill ; but people did not 
regard them as other than phenomena calculated to create 
wonder and not apprehension. Seven days' heavy and 
almost constant rains were considered to have accelerated 
the slip, which, upon the day following their cessation 
— a day calm and beautiful — came down the mountain's 
side with a loud and dreadful crash, burying the devoted 
town in its ruins, and forming over its roofs a tract upon 
which a forest of chesnut-trees now waves. 

The Diablerets, or Devilshoms, which are peaks rising 
from a table-land at the junction of the cantons de Taud 
and Yalais, were four in number in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, although they have now diminished 
to only three. In 1714, a partial fall of one of these 
peaks, which are from 10,000 to 11,000 feet high, took 
place, and another fall succeeded in 1749. Immediately 
preceding the first slip the herdsmen felt the ground 
tremble beneath them, and several took the hint and re- 
tamed to their homes, but others, more careless, remained 
and perished with their flocks. One herdsman singularly 
and providentially escaped. He was a Talaise, a native 
of Aven ; and not having returned home with the others, 
he was accounted as dead, and his children were declared 
orphans. Three months after this event, upon Christ- 
mas eve, the poor, emaciated herdsman presented himself 
to his terror-stricken relatives. He was believed to be a 
spectre, and refused admittance into any of the houses of 
the village until the frightened inhabitants had rushed to 
the priest and sought his spiritual aid. The poor, weary 
ber&man at last convinced his friends, however, that he 
was really in the body, and then their terror was changed 
to wotider at his preservation. When the slip began, this 
simple peasant fell on his knees and prayed to God ; a 
tremenaous block of rock then struck the ground before 
hto shelling, and fell over it, resting on the shoulder of 
the mountain against which it was built ; this was imme- 
diiftely followed bv a great shower of stones and rubbish, 
irl^h, had it hot been fbr the rock, must have crushed 



his hut beneath it. Quietness soon succeeded the terrible 
noise which had accompanied this great fall, and the brave 
peasant of the Valais found himself in utter darkness and 
buried alive. He was brave, however, for he was of simple 
and confiding piety ; and having trust in God he had no 
lack of courage. He had a few pieces of cheese in his 
hut, and with this single article of aliment he had sus- 
tained himself^ and bravely commenced to clear a passage 
from his place of immurement. After many days, but 
how many he could not say, he at last discovered an open- 
ing leading from his place of confinement, and beheld 
the rays of the sun. His eyes, unused for so long a time 
to the glare of day, were not able to bear the light at first, 
but they soon recovered their visual strength, and enabled 
him to trace his waJ to his friends and home. The second 
depression of this peak was preceded by the same warning 
sounds as had heralded the first, and the people living in 
the vicinity took care to remove in time ; a larg^e tract of 
pasture-ground was buried, however, by the rubbish, and 
reduced to a barren waste. 

In 1806, the greatest and most remarkable mountain 
slip in Switzerland took place, devastating the Valley of 
Goldau for three miles in extent, and burying five villages 
and their inhabitants beneath its rocky fragments. The 
Vale of (Joldau extends for about six miles, and lies be- 
tween Mount Rnffi, on its north-eastern side, and Mount 
Righi, on its south-western, being formed of two inclined 
planes, one of which terminates in the north-west bank of 
Lake Zug, the other descending to the northern extremity 
of the smaller Lake of Lowerz. The Mounts Ruffi and 
Righi are both stratified, and consist of conglomerate, that 
is, round smooth stones cemented together by sandstone 
or carbonate of lime. Mount Ruffi slopes gently into the 
Vale of Goldau, while Mount Righi rises with a bold and 
sudden acclirity, having its strata inclinmg towards the 
south. For more than fifty years previous to 1806, great 
rents had been forming in Mount Ruffi, through which 
water penetrated into a loose marl and clay conglomerate 
stratum, which it washed away. The snowfalls of the 
preceding winter had also been very heavy, and the rains 
m July and August most copious. On the 2d of September 
following, unusual noises were heard to issue from Mount 
Ruffi, which were followed by the fall of several fragments 
of rock. At the same time a large horizontal rent opened 
across the brow of the hill, a good way below its summit, 
and then a portion of the mountain, with its forests and 
buildings, was seen to move slowly towards the valley. 
Immediately after, the whole mass above the horizontal 
rent began to move, slowly at firet, and then with tre- 
mendous r24>idity. The compression of the air bent and 
broke several old and lofty trees a good way distant from 
the course of the slip ; clouds of white dust, like smoke, 
whirled above the awful torrent of stones, and seemed 
like the simoom of the desert ; and large blocks of rock 
were hurled forward as if thev had been missiles discharged 
from a cannon. This dreadful accident in nature was of 
a compound character, and presented two distinct appear- 
ances. The part of Mount Ruffi below the horizontal 
rent, which b^an first to move, was a slip, which, be- 
coming dislocated in mass, slid from its position, under- 
mining the more lofty part, which fell with a dreadful 
crash, breaking into a thousand fragments, and hurling 
several of these to the base of Mount Righi. The mass 
fell at nearly equi-distance between the Lakes Zug and 
Lowers, forming a great ridge, which is crowned with 
tremendous rocks ; from this ridge the rubbish had fallen 
to the north-west and south-east, overlaying the villages 
of Goldau, Busingen, and part of Lowerz, having already 
completely covered up those of Ober and Unter Rother, 
which stood nearer to the base of the mountain. The 
mass fell with such tremendous force into the south-east 
part of the Lake of Lowerz that it caused several great 
waves, during which the water rose more than sixty feet 
above the level of the lake, and rushed with great violence 
over a part of the village of Seven, which was situated at 
a distance of two miles from the part of the lake into 
which the mountain-mass fell. Tms fearful catastrophe 
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was accomplished in about five minutes, in which short 
time a beautiful fertile valley, with its gardens, orchards, 
pasture lands, sweet rural villages, and green waving 
woods, was changed into a dreary waste, beneath whose 
ruins were buried 484 human beings, with numerous 
sheep, goats, and cattle, and other property, amounting 
to about £90,000 sterling in value. The pious Swiss 
have erected a chapel over the village of Goldau, and an 
annual convention takes place on 2d September in order 
to pray that God may preserve them from such another 
visitation. Examinations of that portion of the summit 
of Mount Buffi which still remains, however, has led to 
the conclusion that it too will likely fall at no distant 
date. 

In 1841, a singular slip took place on Mount Ida, at 
Troy, in the state of New York. This mount, which is 
not of any considerable height, and is composed of a loose, 
gravelly strata, was under a fine state of cultivation, being 
covered in part with gardens, mulberry plantations, and 
orchards. The melting of the winter snow had produced 
a considerable freshet, and the spring rains had been very 
heavy also, so that this slip was adducible to the same 
primary cause which produced those greater motions on 
the Alps. There were comparatively few persons dwell- 
ing on this little hill at this time ; but those who had 
their habitations there were awakened from their sleep 
during the night to find themselves moving, gently for- 
ward in their nouses. Comparatively little damage was 
done ; and not the least remarkable appearance was that 
of houses which had previously stood at a pretty conside- 
rable elevation now occupying positions on comparatively 
low levels. 

How wonderful do God's works appear when viewed 
by even the most superficial observer! but how much 
more wonderful and majestic do they seem to the intelli- 
gent eye f He, the great Creator, raised the mighty hills 
by the word of his power, and capped them with the 
clouds of heaven. From the bosom of the vasty deep he 
called forth the lofty mountains, with their peaks of vitri- 
fied rock and their ribbed bosoms, where stratum was 
superposed upon stratum by his omniscient wisdom, and 
over which He caused the herbage to grow. Men gazing 
on these mountains thought they saw in them an attri- 
bute of their Maker, and called them the < eternal hills ;' 
but there is no rest in nature, not even in the essence of 
the mountain- block ; they are changing as a part of the 
incessant and universal change ; and time, if not sent to 
sleep in the bosom of eternity, may yet behold these 
Himalayan ridges hurled by a determined gravitation to 
the level plains. 



THE STORY OP LESURQUES. 

BT MRS OROWB. 

One of the great grievances under which the French na- 
tion laboured, previous to the revolution of 1792, was the 
extreme inequality with which the law was administered. 
The judges were too frequently corruptible ; the influence 
of the aristocracy was enormous ; and if neither of these 
succeeded in averting an unpleasant verdict, the king's 
grace was ready to come to Uie rescue, provided it were 
solicited by a pretty woman, or that any interest, of what^ 
soever nature, disposed his majesty to a favourable view 
of the criminal's case. The law therefore became, in too 
many instances, a mere instrument of oppression, from 
which the people had everything to fear and nothing to 
hope ; whikt the aristocracy used it as a convenient veil 
for their injustice and exactions. 

It was to remedy these crying evils that the National 
Assembly established the trial by jury ; but as people who 
have long suffered from one extreme are apt to seek a 
remedy in the other, they at the same time abrogated 
the right of pardon, enacting the terrible statute that, pro- 
vided all the forms of law had been duly observed in a 
process, the verdict of the jury should be irrevocable. It 
was not long before instances occurred which exhibited 
the fearful natvure of this edict ; and of these we are about 



to relate one of the most remarkable; but ^ d^ 
had experience rendered the people, th^t ii^ ^^^^ 
be brought to annul, but only to modify' wft Wkl'~ 
willingly, they consented to restore the r^yav pnVtl^^jf 
pardon; but to this day, in France, notonJF ciiJi ' 
verdict of a jury be reversed, but it is Jhela qiiijc , ^ 
arraign its justice. Neither, when they proiioniw*^etr 
decision, can they recommend the criminal ^6 jn^rcjij^t 
sentence once registered must be executed ; but tQ aieft 
the fatal consequences of this rigour, they haive rt< 
two expedients. One is, that if they entertiun a^s] 
doubt with respect to the guilt of the prisoner, Xuf^j^ 
in a verdict of ' guilty, but with extenuafW .'cir^oiv- 
stances.' This particularity will account for toe Terdict 
in the case of Madame LafTarge, which surprii||i^d' eveiy- 
body unacquainted with the forms of criminaT Jari^ro- 
dence in France. There were no extenuadi^ dttoiD' 
stances apparent to the public ; but the jary leeffiog too 
well assured of her guilt to acquit her, and yet iMt » 
certun of it as to feel quite satisfied that it was Jigti b 
take her life, had recourse to this mezzotermine. . .' 

In cases, however, where the evidence has appemd,dt 
the time of the trial, so conclusive that this saving dme 
has been omitted, should any subsequent disclosurai ntse 
a doubt in favour of the prisoner, the Court of C^«^QS 
comes to his aid. They take upon themselves i^reyvif 
the proceedings, and in most instances succeed m m^obve^- 
ing that there is some flaw in the indictmetit,i ^^f^ 
some form of law has been overlooked, which ijpjiHm* 
necessity for a new trial. If neither of these fmj^eiinK* 
tions be found, however, the sentence must be exei^ii^ 
unless the royal pardon arrests the arm of the ezociuio^er, 
even though the judge and jury were morally coiim^ 
of the innocence of the sufiTerer. A French jury cwjMt 
err, nor can their verdicts be revised. 

It was in the latter end of the month of ApriJ^ oCthe 
year 1796, that a gentleman of the name of Joseph le- 
surqnes arrived with his family in Paris. His a^e-i^as 
about thirty, his fortune easy, his character unim|9acled. 
He had served his country with credit in the regime^ (^ 
Auvergne, and, since his retirement from militai7J|i^ 
had filled respectably and without emolument the,4^~ 
tion of chef ae bureau in his native district. He jru 9 
man deeply attached to his family, undisturbei} }^ i0r 
bition, unseduced by pleasure. His income of seven hun- 
dred a year sufficed for all bis wants, and his ot^feol h 
coming to reside at Paris, for a few years, was iiot to 
plunge into its gaieties, but to afibrd his children ihjQK 
advantages that the provinces could not supply. On tk 
arrival of this family in the metropolis, they establishel 
themselves as lodgers in the house of a notary called Mob- 
net, in the Rue Montmartre ; arrangements were made 
for the instruction of the young people, and Monsteor and 
Madame Lesurques anticipated much satisfaction in watdtp 
ing their progress. It will be admitted, we think, tliat 
the reasonable views of these worthy persons entitled them 
to all the happiness they promised themselves ; yet so 
precarious are human hopes and expectations, that Josef^ 
Lesurques and his family had not been many days in Pans 
before, without any fault of their own, they were pluQged 
into an ocean of troubles from which no exertions oif thm- 
selves or their friends could ever extricate them ; an oeeso 
whose waters of sorrow to Uiis day embitter the bread of 
their descendants. 

There resided at that time in Paris a gentleman of Uie 
name of Guesno ; he, as well as Lesurques, came -kvn 
Douai, where the property of both was sitoated; ^ 
being gratified at the arrival of his townsmaoy the nev 
comer was scarcely settled in his lodgings when CKksbi 
invited him to meet a few friends at bis, in theMiuda 
Boitclicries, where he proposed to give a brea^^ut.^.Q^ 
bratlon of this reunion. The immediate ocigfii ot^^t^ 
compliment appears to have been» that I^^rqaiavM 
formerly lent Guesno two thousand francs. «n4 lAfW 
the latter had repaid the debt ha stiU ^t |o«nd by tot 
obligation . The compan v, for some reason <Mr o^M^f u^ 
to have fallen short of the entertainer'f in^^i^ijafM^^Bef 
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'^1| |nl(y go'^si Besides Lesurques was the Siear Richard, 
'^'6irtiet of Uie house. After they were assembled, how- 
efer, a j;Qdpg man of the name of Couriol happening to 
tfittb speak to Richard, he was invited to join the party, 
wbuli, it wilt be observed, thus consisted of four persons, 
all fSdigtaen, dressed in the height of the fashion of that 
tlpoie, #mch w^ a fashion more remarkable for extrava- 
ktoct Ib^ taste. They wore, for example, ponderous 
pfg-tj^;i , top-boots with silver spurs, very large eye- 
glasi^ a quantity of jewellery, and, amongst the rest, 
two tot\g watch chains dangling from their waistcoat 
poekets. As this costume was de rigueur, they were 
nec|i^ri^ all dressed alike. During the breakfast no- 
thfAg particular seems to have occurred except the arrival 
of C&riol, who was known only to Richard. The appear- 
axfee of this visiter does not seem to have been altogether 
prepoiaeflSing, for although he was a well grown man of 
twetity-five, and had a set of features that would be com- 
monly called handsome, there was something in his counte- 
ninoe that inspired distrust and suspicion. He had black 
bushy eyebrows, and a pair of dark unsettled eyes that 
eoold not look anybody straight in the face. In the course 
of ^the conversation, Lesurques explained the motives of 
his removal to Paris, and expressed a hope that he might 
htH an iearly opportunity of entertaining the present com- 
pany at his own table. 

* i(Mr plans for the fbture seem well arranged,' ob- 
sert«^ CdoHoI, lifting his eyes from his plate, from which 
th^^ ham hitherto scarcely wandered ; ' but who can fore- 
see Ifie future P Who knows what may happen to him 
bef<(nc^ to-morrow morning ? I sincerely wish that your 
aotie^tions fbr enioying peace and happiness in the 
bosom of your family may be realised ; but if they are, 
you "ma^ Consider yourself peculiarly favoured by fortune, 
for, during the last five or six years, there is not a citizen 
tn France^ however secure his position may have seemed, 
who could reckon on the fee simple of it for a week.' 

This evil augury of Couriers seemed the more strange 
and sudden, that until that moment he had never opened 
his lips, but had appeared buried in thought ; whilst the 
richness of his attire, and his excellent appetite, had not 
prepared the company for the announcement of such de- 
sponding views. After the d^euni, which lasted about 
two hours, the party adjourned to the Palais Royal, where 
havh]^ taken a cup of coffee in the Oaveau, they separated. 

Four days had elapsed since the breakfast in the jRim 
des BoucfurieSj when at an early hour in the mommg of 
the 8th Fkricd (a month which consisted, in the then 
French calendar, of half April and half May), the guard 
at the Barriere de CharenUm observed four horsemen pass 
through the gate, and take the road to Melun. It was 
not dimcnlt to perceive that the animals they rode, though 
handsome and in good condition, were on hire ; whilst, 
Arom the lively josts that seemed to be circulating amongst 
the cavaliers, they were supposed to be leaving the city 
for a day's diversion in the country. A closer observer 
might perhaps have discovered some traces of anxiety 
beneath their smiles and laughter ; and a slight metallie 
clang that was heard now and then, when their impatient 
horses reared or plunged, would have suggested the sus- 
picion that they carried arms beneath their long riding 
coats. This gay humour, however, only extended to three 
of the party ; the fourth seemed of a different temper. 
He rode somewhat in the rear of the others, taking no 
part hi^' their conversation. His eyes were fixed and his 
eotmt^bance gloomy. This man was Couriol. The little 
Mrty- tieacfaed Mongeron, a village on the road to Melun, 
MfttraMi twelve and one o'clock ; one of them having gal- 
lop^' fdf#ard fbr the purpose of ordering a luncheon to 
be wrt^fred at the Bout ae la PosU, They ate with ex- 
cenm appetite, and after their repast two of them called 
fbf pipes and smoked very deliberately till towards three 
o^dod^ Whefl havitig taken thcit cofi^e at a neighbouring 
eattittd^ ^y mounted their horses again and pursued 
their Jduhiey. The' road they selected was that which 
leftdir t]»eU|;h the fdrest of Senart, and as it was pro- 
teeM flfoth ibt stm onr^ieh side by rows of elm trees in 



luxuriant foliage, they allowed the reins to drop on their 
horses' necks and advanced at a foofs pace, as if to enjoy 
the pleasant shade. In this manner they reached Lieur- 
saint, a beautiful village, surrounded at that period by a 
forest, and famous in history as the scene of Henry IV.'s 
adventure with the miller ; and here they made a some- 
what unusual stay ; one of their horses had lost a shoe, 
and the chain which attached the spur of one of the riders 
to bis boot was broken. This last, on entering the village, 
stopped at the house of a woman called Chatelain, a &'- 
mcmadiirCf of whom he requested a cup of coffee, and 
asked also for some strong thread to repair his chain 
withal, which she gave him ; but observing that he was 
not very expert at the job, she summoned her maid to 
his assistance, during which operations they bad both ol 
course ample lebure to notice his person and features. 
In the mean time, the others had rioden through the vil- 
lage as far as an inn kept by a man of the name of Cham- 
peaux, where they alighted and called for wine; whilst 
the horse that had lost its shoe was sent to the black- 
smith's. They then all repaired to the widow Chatelain's, 
where they played several games at billiards ; after which, 
having once more refreshed themselves with a draught of 
wine at the inn, they mounted their horses and started in 
the direction of Melun, about half-past eight in the even- 
ing. When Champeaux returned into the room they had 
just quitted, he found a sabre in its sheath, that one of 
the party had forgotten. This he immediately sent after 
them, but they were already too far on their way to be 
overtaken by the messenger. In about an hour after- 
wards, however, the owner returned in great haste to re- 
claim it ; it was ho whose spur had been repaired at the 
Ufnonadi'dre*8, and having hastily tossed off a glass of 
brandy, and buckled on his sword, he put his horse to its 
speed and rode off as rapidly as he had come. 

Precisely at the same moment, the courier bearing the 
mail from Paris to Lyons drove into the village of Lieur- 
saint, for the purpose of changing horses. It was exactly 
half-past nine o'clock, and already quite dark. He was 
presently away again, with fresh horses and postilion, 
galloping at full speed towards the forest of Senart. The 
carriage which in those days conveyed the French mails 
is described as an elegant light vehicle, with a strong-box 
behind for the letters and room within for two persons, 
one place being occupied by the courier in charge of the 
bags and the other being let to any traveller who was 
willing to pay for it. On the present occasion, this place 
was occupied by a gentleman, apparently about thirty 
years of age, who had booked himself under the name of 
' Laborde, silk-mercer at Lyons.' At about two hours 
journey from Lieursaint, the road sinks into a hollow, out 
of which it rises on the other side by a very steep ascent, 
and up this the postilion was slowly walking his horses, 
when there was a rustle in the thicket, followed by the 
sudden appearance of four men, two of whom seized the 
horses' heads, whilst the other two attacked the postilion 
and in a moment separated his head from his body ; at 
the same instant the courier was stabbed to the heart by 
his fellow-traveller — both murders being performed so 
dexterously that not a cry escaped from the victims. The 
coffer was then forced open, and the assassins possessed 
themselves of all the money the courier carried with him, 
aniounting to a sum of 75,000 francs, in bills, bank-notes, 
and silver. They then returned immediately to Paris, 
the fifth conspirator being mounted on one of the carriage 
horses, and betwixt the hours of four and five in the 
morning they re-entered the city by the Barrier de Ram' 
bottillet. 

A bolder and more reckless enterprise than this has 
seldom been undertaken, and even at that period, when 
deeds of blood and violence were too common in France, it 
awakened terror and amazement throughout the country. 
The assassins were scarcely in Paris before intelligence of 
what had occurred had reached the authorities, and the 
most rigorous measures been instituted for their dis- 
covery. The first indication met with was tho post- 
horse, which the rider had turned loose on the Boulevards, 
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aod which was found wandering about the Place Royals, 
It was also ascertained that four other horses, bathed in 
sweat, evidently much over-ridden, had been brought into 
the yard of a stable-keeper named Muiron, at five o'clock 
in the morning. Muiron admitted at once that they had 
been hired on the previous day by two persons known to 
him ; one was a Monsieur Bernard, the other was Couriol. 
The former was instantly arrested, but the latter, with 
the rest of the band, had effected his escape ; nevertheless, 
as the whole country was on the alert, and the descrip- 
tions given by the innkeepers, where the four horsemen 
had baited, were extremely precise, there seemed little 
chance of their ultimate evasion. With respect to the 
fifth, the people at the post-office, where he had taken 
his place, described his person with equal accuracy. In 
the mean time, Couriol had taken refuge in the house of 
a friend, named Bruer, who resided at Chateau Thierry, 
whither he was traced and arrested. In the same house 
was found Gnesno, who appears to have ^one there on 
business of his own. They, however, seized him and 
Bruer also, together with their papers ; but the two latter 
having clearly proved their altbi, were dismissed ; where- 
upon Guesno demanded back his papers. ' Come to-mor- 
row morning,' said tJie magistrate, 'and they shall be 
delivered to you.' Now, Guesno was extremely anxious 
about his papers, the want of which was retarding some 
business he had in hand, so on the ensuing morcdng he 
started betimes for the police-office, and, as the fates 
would have it, who should he meet on his way but his old 
firiend Lesorques P Naturally enough, they fell to discuss- 
ing this strange affair, which was then the theme of every 
tongue, and, engaged in conversation, they proceeded arm 
in arm till they reached the office, where partly from 
curiosity and partly for the sake of his friend's company, 
I^esarques consented to wait for Guesno till his business 
was concluded. They were, however, so early that Dau- 
benton, the magistrate, had not yet arrived, so the two 
friends seated themselves in the ante- room, through which 
tiiey expected him to pass, where several other persons 
were also waiting, and amongst them the witnesses who 
had been brought in from Lieursaint and Mongeron to 
give evidence against Couriol and the others. 

Baubenton, in the meanwhile, having entered his office 
by another door, was busily engaged in looking over the 
informations relative to this business, when one of his as- 
sistants hastily entered to inform him that some women 
in the ante-room declared that two of the murderers were 
calmly sitting amongst them. The magistrate could not 
believe it, and he sent for the women, separately, to ques- 
tion them ; but, in answer to his inquiries, they both posi- 
tively reiterated their assertions. One was the maid, San- 
ton, who had served the travellers whilst dining at the inn 
At Mongeron ; the other was Grosset^te, servant to Madame 
Ch^telain, the limonadidre, who had mended the spur, 
given them coffee, and seen them playing at billiards ; 
they were confident that they were not mistaken. Still 
the magistrate, who appears to have been most worthy of 
his office, could not bring himself to believe that the 
guilty parties would so recklessly run into the lion's jaws ; 
and he urged the women to consider well the consequences 
of what they were saying — the lives of two of their fellow- 
creatures hung upon their breath— but their conviction 
was not to be shaken. He then bade them sit down, 
whilst he called in the gentlemen separately, and con- 
versed with them both on indifferent matters, and also on 
the late assassination. When he dismissed them, promising 
Guesno to send him his papers, he again turned to the 
women, whom he hoped to find ready to retract their 
assertions ; on the contrary, they were more than ever 
confident of their correctness. Nothing therefore re- 
mained for the magistrate but to order the immediate 
arrest of Guesno and Lesurques, although himself, espe- 
cially after the late conversation, intimately persuaded 
of their entire innocence. What a dreadful situation for 
him ! The two prisoners were immediately confronted with 
the witnesses, who one and all swore to their persons, 
agreeing, without exception, that Lesurques was the man 



whose spur-chain had been broken, and who bad ifbcr* 
wards forgotten his sword at Lieursaint 

On the day of his arrest, Lesurques wrote the following 
letter to a friend : — * Dear S. — Since my arrival in Paris, 
I have met with nothing but vexations ; but a misfortone 
has now overtaken me that exceeds belief. I am accused 
of a crime, the very thoughts of which make me abtiddfir 
with horror ! Three women and two men, none of whom 
I ever beheld in my life before, have positively sworn tbil 
I was one of the band who murdered the Lyons courier! 
I leave you, who know me so well, and are also pretty 
well acquainted with the mode in which I have passed 117 
time since I came here, to judge of the probability of this 
astounding accusation. But the dreadful conseqoeneei 
that may ensue, if this accursed lie cannot be disproved, 
render the most energetic proceedings necessary. For 
God's sake, assist me with your memory. Try and re- 
call where, and with whom, I was at the time these pe<^Ie 
assert that they saw me.' The writer then enumerates 
all the persons he can recollect to have conversed witb 
on the nay he was supposed to have been absent from 
Paris, including the Citizen Texier, General Cam(»^ 
the Demoiselle Eugenie, Citizen Ledm, his wife^s hair- 
dresser, the workmen employed in his hous^ and tbe 
porter that kept his gate ; and he concludes his letter bf 
a request that his friend would frequently visit, and en- 
deavour to support the spirits of his wife. 

Lesurques, Guesno, Couriol, Bernard, Richard, aod 
Bruer, were all brought to trial, the three first as princi- 
pals, and the latter as abettors or receivers, on which 
occasion the witnesses swore as positively as before to the 
persons of Lesurques and Guesno. The last, however, 
proved a most satisfactory alibi, and Bruer succeeded ii 
entirely establishing his innocence. Lesurques was les 
fortunate, although hb alibi was also sworn to by fifleea 
respectable witnesses, some of whom had lunched with 
him, others dined with him, at such hours as rendered it 
physically impossible he could have been at Mongeron or 
Lieursaint on the day in question. The porter, and work- 
men employed in his house, also gave testimony in his f^ 
vour. It was just as the jury were about to yield to the 
weight of this evidence that the well-meant Seal of a 
townsman of Lesurques proved fatal to him. This mn 
was a jeweller called Legrand, who had sworn to having 
transacted some business of importance with the accused 
on the day mentioned in the indictment, which fact wit 
corroborated by another jeweller named Aldenoff. £Iated 
at the weight of testimony brought in favour of his friend, 
Legrand most unfortunately proffered his books, where, 
he said, a certain entry would be found establishing the 
fact of Lesurques' presence in Paris on the 8th Flor^ 
The books were accordingly sent for and examined ; tmt 
an evident erasure and alteration of a 9 into an 8 over- 
threw, not only the evidence of the jewellers, who were 
Very respectable men, but seems to have cast a doubt 00 
that of all the other witnesses. The president of tbe 
court pressed for an explanation, which Legrand not being 
able to give, an order was issued for his arrest, whereupoo 
the poor man, entirely losing his presence of mind, con- 
fessed that he did not know to a certainty on what day he 
had seen Lesurques, but that, being entirely assured of 
his innocence, he had made that alteration in his book 
with the hope of establishing what he was satisfied was 
true. From that moment the tide of opinion changed— 
the evidence of the other witnesses was looked upon as the 
result of a conspiracy, and a certain degree of anger and 
resentment took possession of the minds both of judges 
jury, and audience. Lesurques alone was calm ; the mart 
things went against him, the more unmoved he appeared. 

At this critical juncture, whilst the jury had retired to 
consider the verdict, a woman, in a state of excitoment 
bordering on insanity, rushed into the conrt, and demanded 
to be heard. Being brought before the president^ she 
declared, with tbe utmost vehemence, that Lesurques wtt 
entirely innocent of the crime imputed to him. ' Tbt 
witnesses are deceived,' said she, * by the extraordinaiy 
resemblance which exists between him and the real crimi- 
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mJy for whom they misttke him. I know him well — ^he 
has fled— and his name is Duhosque.' This woman, 
Madelaine Brebon, was Cooriors mistress ; and in making 
this avowal, to which her conscience urged her, she ad* 
mitted the gnilt of her lover. Yet was she not believed, 
nor was her evidence investigated ; the ill effects of Le- 
grand's confession were yet too recent. Conriol, Le- 
fturqnes, Bernard, and Richard, were found guilty — the 
three first being condemned to death, the last to the gal- 
leys. Guesno and Bruer were acquitted. As soon as 
the sentence was pronounced, Lesurques rose from his 
seat, and, with entire composure, declared his innocence, 
adding, that ' if a murder on the highway were a fearfbl 
crime, it would be well for his Judges to remember that a 
judicial murder was no less so. Then Oouriol arose. 'I 
am guilty,' said be ; ' I confess it ; but Lesurques is inno- 
cent, and Bernard had no part in the murder.' Four 
times he reiterated this assertion, and from bis prison he 
wrote a letter, full of sorrow and repentance, to the same 
purpose. < Lesurques knew nothing of the affair; the 
names of the other parties concerned were Vidal, Rossi, 
Durochat, and Bubosqoe ; it is the last for whom Lesuroues 
is mistaken.' Madelaine Brebon also made another effort 
to convince the authorities of their mistake ; but, strange 
to say, neither her assurances, nor those of Couriol, who 
eould have no interest but a conscientious one in denying 
for Lesurques what he avowed for himself, were suffident 
to save the life of this unfortunate victim. It is true, a 
petition was sent into the directory, and the directory re- 
ferred the matter to the corps legislatif. All they aoked 
for was a postponement of the execution. ' Must Le- 
surques die,' said they, ' because he has the misfortune to 
resemble a criminal P ' The answer of the legislative body 
was, 'that the process had been strictly legal; that a 
single case could not justify the violation of a well-con- 
sidered statute ; and that to set aside the verdict of a 
jury for the reasons advanced, would be equivalent to 
arraigning the wisdom and justice of the law as establish* 
ed.' Since the right of pardon no longer existed, there 
thus remained neither hope nor help forLesorques. On 
the day of his execution, he wrote the following letter to 
his wife, which, from the stoicism it exhibited, was very 
much admired by the republic, at that period, in the 
midst of their disorders, affecting a great admiration of 
classical heroism : ' My dearest love, — No man can elude 
his destiny — it is mine to die on a scaffold, the victim of 
an error. I shall meet my fate as becomes me. I send 
you some of my hair ; when my children are old enough, 
you will divide it amongst them. It is the only inherit- 
ance I have now to leave them.' Unhappily, it was so, 
his whole property being confiscated to the state. After 
sentence was pronounced on him, Lesurques also caused 
the following letter to be inserted in the public journals, 
addressed to the real criminal : — ' Be thou, in whose place 
1 am to die, content with the sacrifice of my life. The 
day will probably yet come that you will find yourself in 
the hands of justice — then, remember me ! Think of my 
children and of their broken-hearted mother, covered with 
disgrace. Restore them their good name ; repair their 
dreadful misfortune, which has wholly originated in the 
fatal resemblance betwixt you and me.' 

The executions took place on the 10th of May, 1797. 
It was fifaundy-Thursday, and Lesurques, who conducted 
himself to the last with the most heroic calmness and 
self-possession, went to the scaffold in a complete suit of 
white, which he wore as the symbol of his innocence. He 
said, he regretted it was not a day later— Good>Friday 
being more suitable for such a sacrifice. As they went 
fhnw^the streets, Couriol stood up in the cart, and cried 
aloud to the people, 'I am guilty, but Lesurques is inno- 
cent ! ' The latter died forgiving all men, and calling God 
to witness the injustice of his sentence. Thus the climax 
of an injustice was committed through the very fanaticism 
of justice. Notinng was stable in the republic, so they 
\ determined that at least they would have one thing to 
hold fast by, and that was the law, right or wrong. 
Amongst those who were perfectly satisfied of Le- 
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surques* innocence was Baubenton, the justice of the 
peace; and as he had unfortunately been a principal agent 
m the catastrophe, he felt that nothing could appease his 
remorse but the re-integration of the victim's fame — a 
tardy, but, as regarded his family, most important repa- 
ration ; and as this could only be effected by the arrest of 
the other three criminals 'named by Couriol, he resolved 
never to rekx his exertions, till he laid his hands upon 
them. It would fill a volume to recount the means he 
nsed to efifect his object ; we can only here detail the re- 
sult of his self-imposed and meritorious labours. 

Two years had elapsed since the death of Lesurques, 
before Daubenton discovered the slightest indications of 
what he sought ; but at the end of that time, he found in 
the police reports, which day and night were brought to 
him, the name of Durochat. This was the man who, un- 
der the name of Laborde, had travelled with the courier, 
and he was now in the prison of St Pelagie for a robbery. 
There was no difficulty in identifying him ; and, accom- 
panied by Baubenton, four gensdarmes, and a constable, 
ne was conveyed to Versailles to be examined. On the 
road, he expressed a wish to breakfast, alleging that he 
had had nothing to eat since his arrest on the previous 
day. They accordingly stopped at a small public-house, 
and there Durochat requested a private interview with the 
magistrate. The constable pointed out the danger of 
trusting himself alone with such a confirmed villain ; but 
Daubenton, bent on obtaining the justification of Le- 
surques, ordered breakfast to be served for himself and 
the prisoner in a private room. They seated themselves 
opposite each other, and Daubenton took up a knife to 
open an e^ ; it was the only one on the table, the con- 
stable having cautioned the maid who waited not to put 
down a second. 

' You are afraid of me,' said Durochat to the magistrate, 
looking hard at him ; ' you arm yourself already.' 

* Take the knife,' said Daubenton, handing it to him. 
' Cut yourself a slice of bread, and tell me what you know 
of the affair of the Lyons courier.' 

He had taken the right way. Durochat savagely 
clutched the knife ; but in a moment more he stood up, and 
laid it on the table. * You are a brave man, citizen I ' said 
he, * and I am a lost one. You shall know all.' Where- 
upon he made a full confession, confirming in every par- 
ticular the account given by Conriol. He had himself 
fled on the first alarm, and the name of Lesurques he bad 
never heard till after his execution. It was Dubosqae that 
had repaired his spur at Mongeron — Duhosque that bad 
forgotten his sword at Lieursaint. Some time elapsed 
before the other three were taken, but finally the exer- 
tions of Daubenton were crowned with success : Vidal, 
Duhosque, and Rossi, were arrested, and paid the penalty 
of their crimes. The confessions of Durochat and Rossi 
coiocided entirely with that of Couriol ; Vidal and Du- 
hosque denied to the last, though no doubt remained of 
their g^ilt. A light wig, such as he had worn on the fatal 
day, being placed on the head of Duhosque, the resem- 
blance betwixt him and Lesurques became so remarkable, 
as perfectly to account for the unfortunate error of the 
witnesses, who had also been led by a certain similarity 
of feature to mistake Quesno for Vidal. 

The innocence of Joseph Lesurques was thus made 
manifest to all the world ; nobody could doubt it ; and his 
family seemed naturally entitled to the restoration of their 
property, and such a full and perfect vindication of his 
fame as a revision of his sentence alone could afford. And 
for these, we will not say favours, but sacred rights, they 
have never ceased to supplicate, backed by the support 
and assistance of several eminent jurists ; whilst the good 
magistrate, Daubenton, devoted not only the latter years 
of his life, but a considerable part of his fortune, to the 
promotion of their suit But, alas ! without success — the 
verdict of a French jury cannot be revised ! In 1842 died 
the widow of Lesurques, leaving a son and daughter, from 
whom, on her deathbed, she required a promise that they 
would never relax in those duties to their father's memory 
to which she had devoted her life. Her eldest son had 
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fi^leti) fonift years belbre, in the terrice of his conotrj. 
Dnr'mg the reigM of Leois XVIII. and Charles X., apart 
of the propelrcy of this unfortunate family was restored to 
them — not as a restUuHon, howefer, but as a favour ! 

Never was there a more lamentable verification of the 
maxim, tummmn jut summa injuria, than is afforded by 
the story of Joseph Lesarques. Man b too fallible a being 
to ventope on irrevocable statutes. We are the subjects 
of the law ; but justice and mercy are the laws of God, 
and to these all human institutions must yield prece- 
dence. 



SO MANT CALLS. 

BT MES fi. B. STOWK, OF NEW YORK. 

It was a brisk dear evening, in the latter part of Decem- 
ber, when Mr A returned from his counting-house to 

the eomforta of a bright ooal fire and warm arm-chur in 
his parloar at home. He changed his heavy boots ibr 
sUppera, drew around him the folds of his evening gown, 
and then, lounging back in the chair, looked up to the 
ceiling and about with an air of satisfiiotion. Still there 
was a cloud oa his brow : what oould be the matter with 
Mr A-*^-t To tell the truth, he had that afternoon re- 
ceived in his OQontiiig-room the agent of one of the principal 
religious charities of the day, and had been warmlv urged 
to double his laat year's subscription, and the ur^^g had 
been pressed by statements and arguments to which he 
did not know well how to reply. * People think,' solilo- 
quised he to himself, * that I am made of money, I believe ; 
this is the fourth Object this year for which 1 have been 
requested to double my subscription, and this year has 
been one of heavy fiunily expenses — ^building and fitting 
up this house— carpets, curtains — ^no end to the new things 
to be bought — ^I really do not see how I am to give a cent 
more in charity ; then there are the bills for the girls and 
boys — they all say that they must have twice as much now 
as before we came into this house : wonder if I did right 

in building it ? ' And Mr A glanced up and down the 

ceiling, and around on the costly furniture, and looked 
into the fire in silence. He was tired, harassed, and 
drowsy ; his head began to swim, and his eyes closed — he 
was asleep. In his sleep he thought he heard a tap at the 
door; he opened it, and there stood a plain, poor-looking 
man, who, in a voice singularly low and sweet, asked for 

a few moments' conversation with him. Mr A asked 

him into the parlour, and drew him a chair near the fire. 
The stranger looked attentively around, and then, turning 

to Mr A , presented him with a paper. * It is your 

last year's subscription to Missions,' said he; ' you know 
all of the wants of that cause that can be told vou; I 
called to see if you had anything more to add to it 

This was said in the same low and quiet voice as before ; 

but, for some reason unaccountable to himseli; Mr A 

was more embarrassed by the plain, poor, unpretending 
man, than he had been in the presence of any one before. 
He was for some moments silent before he oould reply at 
all, and then, in a hurried and embarrassed manner, he be- 
gan the same excuses which had appeared so satisiSBtctory 
to him the afternoon before — the hudness of the times, the 
difiBculty of collecting money, family expenses, &c. 

The stranger quietly surveved the spacious apartment, 
with its many elegancies and luxuries, and without any 
comment took from the merchant the paper he had given, 
but immediately presented him with another. *This is 
your subscription to the Tract Society : have you anything 
to add to it? you know how much it has beoi doing, and 
how mudi more it now desires to do, if Christians would 
only furnish means : do you not feel called upon to add 
something to it V 

Mr A—— was very uieasy under this appeal, but there 
was something in ^e mild manner of the stranger that 
restrained him; but he answered that, although he re- 
gretted it exceedingly, lus oiroumstanoes were such that he 
could not this year conveniently add to any of his charities. 

The stranger received back the papw without any reply, 
b«t Immedialriy presented in its place the iiibecr4>tion to 




the Bible Society, and, in a few clear an4 for^|))<},i 
reminded him of its well-known c1aims> and ta^mr^ 
him to add something to his donation?. J^X-rrr 
impatient. , , , ,^ , 

*Have I not said,' he replied, *that I cf^LctO;,, 
more for anv charity than I did laet year? tfXipr^ 

to be no end to the calls upon us in Uiese ob^s^,. A ^ 

there were only three or four objects prescb^ed^ f^^ 
sums required were moderate; now the oVle^ipflPnA 
every day; all call upon us for rnoney^ and.i^C^Ks^ f^ 
give onoe, want us to double and treble our enbscTfi^B^ 
there is no end to the thing; we mi^ as weU «tfp la fl«^ 
place as another.' j / ' i 

The stranger took back the paper, rose, an^.nxiqgiv^ 
eye on his companion, said in a voice that thntled It itsi 
soul, * One year ago to-night you thought that yoor ^kaijh 
ter lay dying; you could not sleep for agony i t^Kniiiici 
did you call all that night ? ' , 

The merchant started and looked up ; there Memol i 
change to have passed over the whole form of Ids vista« 
whose eye was fixed on him with a calm, intense^ mim 
trating expression, that awed and subdued him; he amf 
back, covered his fiice, and made no reply. * 

* Five years ago,' said the stranger, * when j^n. lay i^ 
the brink of the grave, and thought that if you died tte^ 
you should leave a fiimily of helpless children entire^ i^ 
provided for, do you remember how you prayed?— 1^ 
saved you then?' .. ( 

The stranger paused for an answer, but then lr^ i 
dead silence. The merchant only bent forward as oaa 
entirely overcome^ and rested his head on th« a efit. M i i j 
him. , I 

The stranger drew yet nearer, and said, in. a stHUcnra 
and more impressive tone, * Do you remember, ^ftecaycsi^ 
smee, that time when you folt yourself so lost. «o hi»^kUai| 
so hopeless; when you spent days and nights ia pca|cr| 
wheo you thought you would give the whole world foroul 
hoar's assurance that your sins were forgivea yont-^al)) 
listened to you then 7' • ^ 

* It was my God and Saviour ! ' said the merchantr wi 
a sadden burst of remorseful feeling ; ' oh, ye&«it waa baf 

* And has He ever complained of being called oa to* 
often?' inquired the stranger, in a voice of re]H^hft| 
sweetness ; ' say,' he added, * are you willing to beda tbil 
night, and ask no more of him, if he^ from this aigo^ wilf 
ask no more from you ? ' t 

' Oh, never, never ! ' sidd the merchant, throwing hiB| 
self at his feet; but, as he spake these words, the fig(M| 
seemed to vanish, and he awoke with his whole soul ttux» 
within him. * Oh, my Saviour ! what have I beea Mgiag 
what have I been doing?' he exclaimed. < Take all, ta^ 
everything ! what b all that I have to what thou hastdaaf 
forme!' 



PAGE BY PiEDEUTES. 

VIGILS, RBYELS, WAKCB. 

Thbsb three words are what grammarians term lyaot 
nymes, that is to say, words having the same meaning. Bf 
this grammarians do not mean to affirm, that what tbejf 
call synonymes are exactly and literally identical in rnu^ 
conveying neither more nor less of meaning the one tbaifi 
the other. On the contrary, the ingenious Abb^ Qiari^ 
who has written incomparably the best treatise on sjaof 
nymes extant — neither Dusmenil nor Hill excepiad«t 
maintains that there are no two words thoroughly aB4 
out and out synonymous, and which can, on all oocasioosi 
be used indifferently at the option of the writer or speaker^ 
the one for the other. The proposition of tbe abb^ if 
undoubtedly true; no one language gives birth to tv9 
words fully and precisely synonymous-^et R holds do! 
in the case of a language which, tbovgb it aboiuvU '^ 
significant words of its own genemtion and grojrtb, W 
get variety of expression and of sound, and to relHSff-4 
once the ear and the mind from that wearinass aod tq^twn 
which result from aduU and reiterated monotony^ lioifiMif 
laigely, yet wisely, from other tf^ignts worils WS^ 
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Al^cMpniotis. Vot histance, in oar own langnage, we 
mtdjlibiesi And aptitude to be exactlj synonymous. If 
ief6^i#^ words; then, in the same language, are altogether 
alik^ in meaning^ why are they so caUed, and what is 
1tL}tm%f^!fiimyrnesf Words are so called when they 
Bit$ Ope'tiommon and leading idea, in which they agree ; 
tlion Ath^^ may be distinguished the one fh)m the other 
bjr srale accessory idea, or distinctive shade of meaning 
peCntbl^ t6 each. They ha?e a certain family likeness and 
ajbeenfiar di^erence, like what Orid says of the daaghters 
ot^iat^ia : * Pacies non omnibns una, nee diyersa tamen ; ' 
that 9s, ^eyhad neither the same nor a different aspect 
and expression of face. And it is in a nice discrimination 
of these delicate shades of difference in the choice of 
vocable^ in composition, that elegance and propriety of 
latignage must consist, which is in accordance with Swift's 
compi^hensiTe> though laconic, definition of a good style, 
Yiz., ^fit words va fit places.* 

We shall now proceed to illustrate these remarks by a 
practical application of them to the words that form oar 
present text, so to speak. Vigils^ revels, vxikes, all of 
diem agree in denoting sitting up late at night, and waking 
snd watching when the rest of the world have gone to bed, 
and ire asleep. This is the family feature common to 
tbinb alt — the leading and prominent idea indicated by 
al|--thongli they differ widely in the manner in which 
thtir wakStg is kept, in the objects which the parties 
wakimf have in view, and in the motives by which they 
^isetoftted. To understand the full meaning of vigils, 
ft^t^ilfbe necessary to look back for a moment to the wateh 
id^tfofV discipline, and particularly ^tte night economy of 
the Bfiman army when in quarters or camp. They kept 
iNtfiefaes or sentries at the gates, on the ramparts and other 
hoVOHant places of the town or camp, both day and night, 
m ib denote both sorts they have the word exctibieB. But 
ia Indkate and to distinguish night watches from day, 
t^r employed vigiliee, vigils. These words themselves 
ire apt Ulustrstiens of our ailment, as above advanced. 
The Roman night began at six in the evening, and ended 
St fix in the morning— a space of twelve hours ; and, as 
the st&nding order was to mount and relieve guard every 
three hours, the night was thus commodtously divided 
htto four watches or vigils, of three hours each. The 
first vigil began at six o'clock, and continued till nine, 
whence cailea the evening watch. The second b^an at 
Dine and continued till twelve, the third was from 
twelve tm three in the momhig ; which two were strictly 
I toeakiiw the night watches. The fourth vigil was from 
I three tut six, whence called the morning watch ; as also 
I galUdmmn, t. e. the watch of the cock-crowing or chan- 
tickar. This word is most appositely employed in the 
Scriptares of both the Old and the New TesUment; 
thus, £xodus xiv. 20, 24 : * And the pillar of the cloud 
came between the camp of the Egyptians and the camp 
of Israel ; and it was a cloud and darkness to them, but 
it gave light by night to these : so that the one came not 
pear the other all that night.* — ' And it came to pass, that 
in the morning watch the Lord looked unto the host of 
the Egyptians.' Again, Luke xii. 37, 38 : ' Blessed are 
those servants, whom the Lord when he cometh shall find 
wat^ng. And if he shall come in the second watcJ^, 
or come in the third watch, and find them so, blessed are 
those servants.' The Lord of hosU is in the former eita- 
ti<m described as acting the part of a sentinel over his 
chosein people Israel, and in nappy allusion to which is 
the devout watchword or motto of the city of Edinburgh 
"~* Nisi domimts fntstra,' 

* Except the Lord do build the house, 
The bnildenr lose their pain ; 
Bxeept tki ZarA tke eity keep, 
, > Th§ uMUchmen vatch in vain*'— Psalm cxxvii. 

It ii'tobe noted, that being tigilant or keeping awake was 
tBe ierj essence of the nocturnal sentinel's duty ; and 
that ileepiBff at bis post was a dereliction almost tanta- 
taetHiit to a deletion of it, which was death by the mill- 
Ujry *ode. It is Al^o noteworthy, that the names of Vigi- 



sued their studies to a late or early hour, aaid wfaoae lucu* 
brations in consequence, like the Atbenian orator's, 
were redolent of the midnight oil. The Greek QregoHus 
and our Gregory are equivalent terms ; the Rob Roy, 
Oregor to name and Oregor to nature, turned his k>ng 
night watchings to a somewhat different scope. Beenes 
not looks were the objects of honest Rob's vimUtnt inves* 
tigation, and the autumnal moon the lamp by which he 
prosecuted his desultory studies. 

The reader will now see the reason and the propriety 
of applying the term vigils to watchings over nig^ 
whether these be made to celebrate certain superstitious 
customs, or observe devotional exercises, as was the prac- 
tice of the early Christians, who were wont to watch, fast, 
and pray in churches on the eve preceding any solemn 
feast, in order to prepare themselves for a proper sdemni- 
sation of the same. A remnant of one of these snpersti* 
tious observances still remains in the ceremonies eele- 
brated on iht first of May by the country people in many 
villages of England ; and till of late years on Arthur 
Seat, near ' our own romantic town.' This high festival was 
called by our Ethnic ancestors Beltane, i.e. the Lord of 
the.^rtf, or the sun, from the Celtic Bel or Baa!t, lord, and 
tone, fire, in whose honour it was first instituted. Though 
the manner of its primitive celebration he bnried in the 
'dark backward and abysme' of antiquity, stfll, that it 
continued to be kept up as an annual festive holiday, with 
great pomp and circumstance, by our ancestors long after 
their conversion from idolatry, is evident from the first 
stanza of James First's comic Ballad, ' Pebiis to the Play ; ' 
the first stonza and two lines of the second stanza of 
which we quote in proof and illustration : 

' At Beltane, quhen ilk bodie bowni$ 

To Peblie to the j»iay. 
To heir the singin and the soondis ; 

The eolaoe, suth to say. 
Be firth and/orrest twrth they fbimd ; 

Thay graythit tham full gay ; 
Ood wait that walci they do that atonad. 

For it was thair feist day, 

They said, 
OfPebUstothepIay.* 

' All the wenchis of the west 
War lip or the cock crew; ' 

To houn is to hasten, to hie ; and grayth is to clothe, no«r 
only applied to horses. Pebiis or Peebles is the county 
town of Tweeddale. Ettrick forest, which is not far dis- 
tant from it, was anciently a royal chase, and much re- 
sorted to by the Kings of Scotland to enioy the pleasures 
of hunting. The ill-fated Damley paid it a visit in the 
winter preceding his mysterious death. Play means 
here neither more nor less than the anntuil festival of 
Beltane, held at Peebles, as a convenient centrical poin^ 
and from its contiguity to a royal demesne. 

Bryden, too, whose story, and scenes of action, and 
dramatis personee, are often foreign, but whose manners 
are those of his own country, shows that it was customary 
for young folks to keep the eve of the first of May as a 
vigil, before they sallied forth to wash themselves in the 
sovereign cosmetic of May morning dew ; 
' The yonng Emilia, ficdrer to be seen 
Than the mir lily on the flowery green, 
Waked, a$ her euslom teas, b^ore the day. 
To do the observance due to sprightly May : 
For sprightly May commands oar yonth to keep 
llie vigils of her night, and hreakt tkeir slrnggard sleep: 
It was part of the ritual of the games enacted on Beltane, 
that a shepherd should be elected as King May, and a 
shepherdess as Queen, who was styled Lady Flora. Their 
majesties, seated on a royal throne^ in a waggon open at 
the sides but arched atop, attired in green, and preceded 
by a band of music, paraded in procession through the vil- 
lage. Then they repaired to the green, where was erected 
the Jlfc^-pole, decked with flowers and leafy boughs ; and 
around which the lads and lasses, rigged out in their 
holiday gear, fboted it merrily to the music of hom»pipe 
and tabor, and carolled ovt ever and aiion, light of heart 
and shrill of voice, their congenial ronnddi^ of joy and 
mirth. A ft^mentary relic of this festivity is trace- 
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acted in London and vicinity, on the first of May and 
two following days. Jack in the Qreen is evidently the 
representative of King May; but why and how Q^6m 
Flora has been dethroned by the chummies we know not — 
it is problematical if they themselves do. Perhaps the 
smutty fraternity have become converts to the Salic law, 
and ungallantly swept the distaff, as a regal emblem, 
from their code, unless the fair lady to be afterwards 
spoken of be her representative. 

To those of our readers who have never witnessed this 
plebeian sport of * merry England,' and vestige of the 
good * olden times,' it may not be uninteresting to know, 
that the ckummies* show consists of dancing in a ring, 
and hand in hand, to singing and music, the sooty brethren 
beating time, and swelling the concert to a diapason with 
the rough and rattling charivari of their wooaen shovels 
and brushes. Their music beats that of the butchers' 
'marrow bones and cleavers' hollow,* and their per- 
formance on the 'light fantastic toe' is conformable. 
What is wanting in grace is made up in spirit and vigour. 
Their style of saltation is a medley of the old Cyclopean 
and modem Jim Crow school. Any gratuity yon feel dis • 
posed to bestow towards contributing to the hilarity of the 
company, you deposit in the shovdf, which pnts the pll- 
grimatipg Scot m remembrance of the vH)odm ladies, 
which were wont to circulate in the country kirks to gather 
in the hawhses. The duty of going round with the shovel 
to solicit a largesse devolves upon a lady who is styled 
' Black Sail,' a name which she derives and deserves from 
having her face all smutted over with soot and grease, 
wrought up to a shine that casts Day and Martiirs far- 
famed jet polish into the shade. In the centre of the 
tripping circle, and constituting the grand object of at- 
traction, is * Jack in the Green ' himself : but, like his 
redoubted namesake of giant-killing renown with his in- 
visible cap on, he is not to be seen by the sharpest eye. 
In this lies the gist of the merriment ; for he is inclosed 
in an arbour of flowers, leaves, and branches, so contrived 
that while he sees perfectly well the spectators, they can- 
not get a peep of him, it rears its boughs so thickly in- 
terwoven, and drags such a length of train behind; in 
fact, it is the exact counterpart of king Oberon's bower in 
Eairy-land : 

* Tho hedge was set so tbiok, no foreign eye 
The persons placed within it ooiUd espy ; 
Bat all that passed vrithout with ease was seen, 
As if nor fence, nor tree, was plaoed between.' 

This portable arbour Jack by means of a walloping pole 
raises now aloft, now ducks alow, like a ship's mast m a 
rolling sea, and anon twirls round with amazing agility, 
keeping time and measnre with the music and the dance, 
to the great delight and admiration of the onlookers. 

From Spencer we gather that it was customary to deck 
the church pillars, and the posts of private houses, witb 
boughs and blossoms in honour of this joyous month ; 
which custom is now fallen into desuetude : 
' Is not this the merry month of May, 
When love lads roasken in fresh array ? 
YoQthes folke now flooken in everywhere 
To gather May buskets, and smelling breere. 
And home they hasten, the poits to dig hi, 
And <M the kirk pUlars ere day-light, 
With hawthorn bads, and sweet eglantine, 
And girlonds of roses, and sops in toine.' 

Sops of wine are a species of carnation ; and husHts were 
little btuhes of haxotiiom neatly trimmed, wherewith the 
rustic belles were wont to adorn and scent their heads on 
holidays, whence the artificial flowers of modem dames — 
which custom also has given rise to one of the most ex- 
pressive and beautiful of our Scottish proverbs, viz., < A 
bonnie bride is sune hftskit,' which we hold to excel Thom- 
son's 

' Keeda not the foreign aid of omamentt 
Bat is, when unadom^dy adorn' d the most ;' 

and to equal, at least, if not surpass, Horace's admired 
aatithesu, ' Simplex munditHs.* it may be observed, that 
the practice of ascending to the summit of Arthur's Seat 
on Beltane morning, may have originated in the ancient 
custom of onr remote anceators peribnning religions rites 



on the tops of mountains. Hence Benledi, Perthshire, 
i. e. the mountain of €hd; and Sulitelma, the highest 
glacier in Sweden, is in the Lapponean language identic^ 
in meaning , and Livy (xxi. 38) informs uil that the 
mountaineers of the Alps worshipped the god Peninm on 
the summit of the ridge, which is called the Penine Alps 
ft*om that circumstance. Homer, moreover, represents 
Jupiter as seated on the serene top of 'old Oiymros,' 
and thence surveying the subject world ; or, from ida*s 
cloud-capt summit, launching his angry thunderbolts, 
splintering the mountain peaks and the palace ninnacles; 
scathing the giant oaks, and appalling the guilty souls of 
mortals : 

* So Jove from Ida did both hosts survey, 
And when he chose to thunder part the fray.* 

Our maiden aunt, who verges on fourscore years, but who 
yet loves to look back and dwell upon the heartsome 
days and doings of ' auld lang syne,' states that the dqg- 
gerel rhyme in vogue in her kempie days, when ibe laved 
her face in May-dew, was 

' If ye do gather the May-dew, 
Ve'll be bonnie a* the year through.' 

Our aunt, who is as canty and gabby a gossip as ever knapt 
ginger or quafifed a cup of comfort, is a staundi believer 
in the marvellous virtue of the lavement, and avert 
* i^t if 8 none o'yovr auld f arrant, uncanny frets.* She 
holds that the dew which is procured from a meadow cf 
natural grara, damasked with dannart gowans (Anglice, 
speckled daisies), has by far the moat efficacy ; aad no 
wonder, for every dairy-maid knows that cows fed on 
such yield the prettiest and the primest butter/ Hence 
the peerless superiority of the Aanfifshire article, ^ex- 
haps there was couched a covert sanitary moral, after all, 
under the custom, and the popular belief of the beautify- 
ing powers of the 3£ay-dew. They at least tend indirectly 
to inculcate early rismg, and matutinal washing — two les- 
sons and habits of paramount importance towards healUi 
and comfort -, and, as such, auxiliary not only to the acqui- 
sition and preservation of physical, bat even of moral love- 
liness; for 

' Even fh)m the body's parity the mind 
Beoeives a secret sympathetic aid.* 



SENEFELDEK AND THE SPKIG OF MOSS. 

In 1789, those who witnessed the first representation of a 
new piece produced at the theatre of Munich m%bt have 
remarked one among the actors whose deportment was 
anything but in unison with bis words. He filled the 
anomalous part of a comic personage, whose business it 
was, whatever might be the state of his own feelings, by 
dint of buflToonery and burlesque gestures, to elicit fresh 
bursts of laughter at every phrase. The poor actor, how- 
ever, possessed none of the physique so necessary to such 
employment. His features pronounced him to be aboot 
fifteen years of age ; and on his long, weakly, bent body 
was perched a little pale head which he balanced slowly* 
now on one shoulder and then on the other, somewhat t^ 
sembling a stalk of withered asparagus in a vase; his 
eyes were dull, blue, and melancholy-looking; as ta his 
mouth, when be essayed to laugh, he only succeeded in 
extorting a grim, nervous contraction. 

The piece was hissed down from the commeocemeot ; 
the young actor came in for a fiur share of tbe disappro- 
bation ; and after the fall of the curtain he was still en- 
gaged in changing his costume^ when the seccetary of 
the theatre appeared at the door of his foomt ^jiDgt 
* Monsieur Senefclder, the director wishes to see you/ 

' Certainly,' said Alois, coming out and following the 
secretary into the cabinet of the director. 

* Monsieur Senefelder,' said the latter gentleman on 
the actor's entrance, ' do you know that I am th« author 
of that piece played to-night P' 

* Yes, sir,' said Alois, at the same time anxioudy seek- 
ing to divine from the grim, menacing &ce of the dlnotor 
to what this question was a prelude. 

< Yon know that the piece is hissed down.* 
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' S'vf/ /altere4 Alois, ' I have done all that I could to ' 

' To hring it down, and you have succeeded admirably,' 
p^vled out the author. * Here is what I owe you. Pick 
It up, sir, and begone/ 

So stunned was Alois that he seemed changed into a 
marble statue. He had no strength to take his money, 
to refuse it, or to go out. However, the secretary having 
giathered up the small sum and put it into the hand of 
Alois, the contact with the cold crowns seemed to recall 
luoi to himself, for with a shudder and a convulsive clasp- 
ing of his hands he fell on his knees and burst into a flood 
of tears. 

^ ' Ob, do not send me away — do not send me away ! ' was 
his first exclamation. 

' I want an actor, and not a weeper,' was the gruff re- 
p^y of the director-author, whose ears were still ringinfl[ 
with the hisses which had drowned his piece. ' Insteaq 
of laughing you weep.' 

' Sir, my father has been dead for two days, and I have 
not yet raised as much money as will serve to inter his 
beloTed remains,' said Alois, in a choked voice. 'My 
mother, my two young brothers, and three little sisters, 
are all deluding upon me for bread. Have pity, then, 
Monsiear Spacmann, I pray you, and don't dismiss me.' 

* I am sorry I can do no more for you,' said the director, 
taHng up his hat and preparing to go ; however, on pass- 
ing Alois, who remained on his knees mute and immov- 
able, more like a corpse than a living body, the author 
relaxed a little into the man, and turning round to the 
secretary he said, * Double the sum, Mr Fntz, and let his 
father h^ buried.' 

Pritz took some crowns from a little drawer in his 
writing-table, and having thrust them into the hand of 
Alois, he assisted the poor, weakly youth out of the theatre. 
On their way to the dwellhig of the widow Senefelder 
they passed a carpenter's shop. Fritz waited only so long 
as necessary to order a coffin and pay for it, and then left 
Alois to pursue his way. 

Alois proceeded so slowly, absorbed in the one crushing 
idea of his entire dismissal from that situation which had 
hitherto been the source of provision for the family, that 
the undertaker bad preceded him by some minutes ; so, 
when ho entered the house, his ears were saluted by the 
double sound of the nailing of the coffin and the weeping 
of his brothers and sisters. A fresh and a deeper gloom 
was cast around the heart of the miserable youth. What 
a heart-sickeoing scene was before him ! Hero was the bier 
containing his father, at the head of which lay his mother 
plunged in tears and sobbing loudly, while close by was 
the undertaker, carelessly plying his work; and there, 
crouched all in a comer, were the five children, of whom 
the eldest was but ten and the youngest scarcely three 
years of age. The eager look with which they saluted 
their brother's entrance too plainly betokened that hunger 
and fatigue had been preying deeply upon them, and that 
only the fear of wounding still more the feelings of their 
widowed mother had kept them silent on this point 

When Alois entered, Marianne, Uie eldest, ran towards 
him and whispered, * Have you brought supper, brother P' 

' There,' said Alois, drawing out all his money. 

' So much as that !' said his sister ; ' how weU pleased 
they must be with you that they give you nearly twice 
your ordinary wages.' 

* So pleased that they have discharged me,' said the 
ex-actor, in a low, hollow voice. 

* You are not going to be an actor any more then, are 
you?' said a little boy who had followed after Marianne ; 
' so much the better ; it is a bad trade, the curd says.' 

Alois answered not. The undertaker had finished his 
work and departed ; the poor youth went and knelt by his 
father's cofiin to pray. What his thoughts were during 
that long night of gnef we will not attempt to describe. 

The next day the coffin was conveyed to the cemetery, 
> Alois followiog the xemains of his father to their last 
rejting-place. Then, instead of returning home, he 
strolled through the streets, pursued by the fearful per- 
plexity, what shall I do— what shall I doP All day he 
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wandered on, and, wrapped up in his own dreary thoughts, 
he noted not its decline. Night came. He now began 
to think of going home, and of the anxiety his absence 
would undoubtedly occasion to his family, but on raising 
his head to look around he was surprised to find himself 
in a part of the country with which he was totally unac- 
quainted. In the mominjg^, when he had left the cemetery, 
plunged in his all absorbing ideas of his father's death and 
his own dismissal from the only kind of employment he 
had imagined himself fitted for, he had followed the first 
route which offered, until now he found himself in a high- 
way far beyond the city. All around was hushed in 
silence save the murmuring of a river that flowed past, 
and which he approached. Fatigue and want of nourish- 
ment forced him to sit down on the first stone which he 
saw ; and there, resting his elbows on his knees and his 
head between bis hands, he sat gazii^ at the running 
water. The little flowers, which the waves bore on their 
bosom, were meet emblems of life ; then to the flowers 
succeeded floating branches and dioots of herbs. AU 
these were apparent by the light of a thousand stars, 
which shone down and glimmered back in the blue limpid 
water, but were unheeded by Alois. Suddenly a^ idea 
struck the wandering brain of the forlorn one. ' There, 
at the bottom of that water, shall I find the end of all 
my misfortunes,' said he, and for a while he caressed the 
idea, and endeavoured to conjure up every plausible reason 
likely to encourage and strengthen him in his wicked and 
cowardly thoughts. ' I am good for nothing,' said he to 
himself, * and by the director's dismissal, instead of being 
a help to my family I shall only become a burden. My 
poor mother has to-day still another mouth to fill, if I die 
then all that will be ended.' Happily for Alois he had 
been reared by Christian parents, who had endeavoured 
to imbue his mind with Christian principles. They had 
sought to inculcate love to Grod and faith in his promises, 
and now all their pious teachings rushed up before the 
mind's eye of the youth. He could not, despite his most 
earnest endeavours, conceal for a moment from his con- 
science that he entertained the thought of a great crime. 
He thought of asking pardon of his Creator, and he knelt 
down by the river side. A few incoherent words escaped 
him, but gradually his ideas became less and less distinct, 
the sound of the water ceased to tinkle in his ear, the 
little flowers swept past, and the brilliant stars shone 
down as before, but Alois was asleep. His last waking 
thought followed him into his sleep, and he dreamed tha^ 
in order more easily to precipitate himself into the water, 
he had gone to one of the bridges which spanned the 
river, but that the moment he reached the centre of the 
bridge a genie caught him by the hair with one hand, and 
with the other carried him back to the paternal dwelling. 
In that habitation, where he had left so much of misery 
and desolation, abundance and joy now reigned. All the 
arrangements for a bridal were apparent; his sister, 
dressed in white, followed to the altar one of his cousins, 
who had asked her in marriage. It was he (Alois) who 
gave away hb sister, and all the guests, and his mother 
and brothers blessed him, for it was to him, by his in- 
dustry and good conduct, that his sister owed a good hus- 
band and his family their happiness. Just then, at the 
7erj moment when Alois was happy, and joyful that he 
had not, as he one day meditated, destroyed himself, he 
heard the voice of the genie, who spoke thus—* See, fool, 
what thou hast lest by losing that confidence which thou 
owest to thy Creator. Die then, coward, who hast not 
been able to bear one of the many sorrows inseparable 
from human nature ; die, and go to the bottomltss pit, thy 
crime well merits it.' Saying which, the genie .relaxed 
the grasp that held Alois suspended above the waves, into 
which he was now plunged headforemost, and down he 
rolled from abyss to abyss to a fathomless depth. The 
intensity of his dream had now reached a point which 
caused Alois to struggle, and he awoke. He opened his 
eyes and perceived the dawning day ; he beheld the water, 
the sky, the trees, all the landscape gilded by the yellow 
r^a of the rising sun f he heard ei^j little songster 
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chirping forth a note of welcome to the retarning day, 
and his spirit gave back a responsive echo. He was not 
dead ; and giving a cry of joy, he knelt down and poured 
forth his yearning spirit in thankfulness to his jf aker, 
and a wail of bitter repentance for his recent sin. 

Suddenly, while his eye roamed from side to side, as if 
it could not be satiated with that beautiful landscape, to 
which he was lately so indifferent, and which teemed 
with so many bright examples of God's bounty and care, 
so well fitted to purify man's love and strengthen hb faith, 
he saw very near him a little calcareous stone, very smooth 
and white, and upon which was traced the delicate design 
of a sprig of moss with its pretty little flowers and their 
roots. He recollected that on the previous evening he 
had moistened that stone with his tears, and had even 
taken a strange kind of pleasure in drowning with them 
the little sprig of moss, which some bird had probably 
dropped in its flight. The little sprig was now gone, the 
wind had carried it away, but its imprint, so delicately 
encrosted on the white smoothrorface of the stone, caused 
the young German, despite himself, to reflect on the phe- 
nomenon. 

' It is not without design,* thought he, ' that God has 
conducted me here — that he has sent me sleep to calm my 
suflTerings, and a dream for a warning. I am a bad actor, 
a bad singer ; but, who knows, perhaps I am reserved for 
some other thing.' While these thoughts revolved in liis 
mind, Alois continued to examine the calcareous stone, 
and the minute reproduction of the sprig of moss on which, 
his tears had flowed so freely the preceding evening. At 
all hasards, he determined to carry the stone with him, 
and, tucking it under his arm, he retook his path to the 
town. On drawing nigh the gates of the city, among the 
first persons he perceived was his little brother, who had 
been despatched by the anxious mother in search of him. 
The child told him, that on the day of the interment an 
old uncle bad arrived from the country to see hb mother, 
and, on beholding their miserfj had left a small sum of 
money to assist them in passing the winter. 'Thank 
Gbd!' ejaculated young Senefelder; and many a time 
afterwards did the same aspiration rise in his heart, in 
gratitude for the stone and the sprig of moss so mira- 
culously placed under his eyes. At first he employed his 
discovery only by printing the sprig of moss on watch- 
cases and snufif-boxes, till one day the idea occurred to 
him of taking impressions of such little designs as could 
be obtained by pressing flowers and herbs upon the stone. 
This plan succeeded admirably, and the art of lithographt 
was discovered. 

Senefelder patiently plodded on, elaborating his dis- 
covery. In hb efiTorts to improve his art, he recalled all 
the chemical knowledge which he had been taught at 
school. Many ideas suggested themselves, only to be db- 
carded again, in consequence of some new impediment ; 
but still he ceased not in bis experiments, and at last suc- 
ceeded to his own satbfaction. Even when the art was 
brought tamaturity, there were grievous obstacles to sur- 
mount — he was doomed to many bitter disappointments 
and corroding cares. His own woi^, describing the pro- 
gress of his invention, is at the same time an interesting 
and painful memento of the frequent trials which be ex- 
perienced. One may be mentioned. At first be was un- 
able to command the small capital necessary to purchase 
a press, stones, and paper ; but, loathe to relinqubh all 
the bright hopes just dawning upon him, many expedients 
were resorted to, and at length he resolved to enlist in 
the artillery as a substitute for a friend, by which he 
would gain a bounty of two hundred florins. This would 
purchase' the materiab necessary, and, by working hard 
at all leisure moments, he thought it would not be long 
ere he could purchase hb discharge from a profession which 
was disgusting to him. Accordingly, he set out for In- 
gobtadt, with a party of recruits, to join the regiment, 
where, however, hb mortification was great, on it being 
discovered that he was not a native of Bavaria, and con- 
sequently, by a recent electoral order, could not serve. 
But these, and weightier difficolties, were surmounted. { 



After many disappointments, he ac(|nired suflideney far 
all hb wants— attained the royal notice, and the approba- 
tion and gold medal of the Royal Academy of Sciences— 
and, what was still more dear to hb heart, he lived to sea 
the widely-spread extension of his art, its introduction into 
England, France, Berlin, St Petersburg, and even Phfla- 
delphia and Astrakan, in all which he beheld it flourish. 
It was always with a shudder of horror that Alou SeM- 
felder recalled to memory the evening when he enteitjSBed 
the idea of throwing himself into the water. How dxanged 
indeed would have been his lot, if his prayer had not arben 
to the sky, and God bestowed his benediction In a loag 
and sweet sleep! *What do we knowp' he wotdd fre- 
quently exclaim. ' We say we are glad, or we are grieved ; 
but, as Jesus changed the water into wine, so idso does 
GK>d, in his infinite wisdom, change our puns into plea- 
sures, and our joys into sorrows.' 

MY MIND TO ME A KINGDOM IS. 
[From Byrd't ' Psalma, Sonnets,' 6ai., 1688.] 

Hy mind to roe « kingdom is : 

Such perfect joy therein I find. 
As for exceeds all earthly bliss, 

That Gh>d of nature hath assign'd ; 
Though maeh I want that roost wonid have, 

Tet still my mind forbids to crave. 

Content to live, this is my stay ; 

I seek no more than may saflioe ; 
I press to beer no haughty sway; 

Look, what I lack my mind supplies. 
Lo I thus I trlamph, like a king. 
Content with what my mind doth bring. 

I see bow plenty surfeits oft, 

And hasty olimbers soonest ftU ; 
I see that such as sit aloil, 

Mishiq) doth threaten roost of all : 
These get with toil, and keep with t(«&r ; 
8noh care my mind could never bear. 

No princely pomp, no wealthy store ; 

No force to win the victory; 
No wily wit to salve a sore ; 

No shape to win a lover's eye: 
To none of these I yield a thrall. 
For why ?— my mind despiseth all. 

Some have too mnoh, yet still they crave ; 

I little have, yet seek no more ; 
They are but poor, though much they have. 

And I am rich with little store ; 
They poor, I rich ; they beg, I give ; 
They lack, I lend; they pine, I live. 

I laogh not at another's loss ; 

I grudge not at another*8 gain ; 
No worldUy care my mind can toss ; 

I brook what is another's bane ; 
I fear no foe, nor fawn on friend, 
I loaUie not life, nor dread my end. 

I joy not in no earthly bliss, 

I weigh not Croesus' wealth a straw ! 
For care, I know not what it is— 

I fear not fortune's flital law ; 
My mind is such as may not move. 
For beauty bright or fbroe of love. 

I wish but what I have a will, 

I wander not to seek Ibr more ; 
I like the plain, I climb the bill ; 

In greatest storms I sit on shore. 
And laugh at them that toil in vain 
To get wiiat most be lost again. 

I kiss not where I wish to kfll ; 

I feign not love where most I hale ; 
I lack no sleep to win my will ; 

I wait not at the mighty's gate— 
I scorn no poor, I fear no rich, 
I feel no want, nor hove too mooh. 

The court nor cart I like nor loathe ; 

Extremes are ooonted worse than aU; 
The golden mean betwixt them both 

Dc^ surest sit, and fears no fall. 
This is my choice— for why? I find 
No wealth is like a quiet mind. 

My wealth is health and perfect ease ; 

My conscience clear my chief datakoe: 
I never seek by bribes to please. 

Nor by desert to give offencv. 
Thus do I live, thus will I (tte ; 
Would all did so as weU as I 
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/<iL4XXilRr OJ? LITERARY DIVINES. 

BT QMBQS GOnLULK. 

"','!', ,K0. ir.-DR GEORGE CROLY. 
In jibtiiatoxlaction to our last paper, we deemed it neoes- 
Bary Ao deftod tiie literuy diTine from oertaia course, 
coDopoDt iNit Uiae olwffges. We fbel, on reflection, that 
w^4|cl Aeti in liis Tindioaiion, occupy ground sufficiently 
biC^, wA tl^rong. Not only is the literary divine not a 
dii g B lu y to bU pMfiw8ion» be is a poeitiYe honour. His 
pulnl beoomea an eninenee, commanding a view <^ both 
woddS' He is & witness at the nuptials of truth and beauty, 
And the general cause of Christianity is subserred by Urn 
In. nkore waya than one; for, firsts the names of great men 
devoted at onee to letters and religion neutralise, and more 
than neutralise, those which are often produced and paraded 
on. the other side; agun, they show that the theory of 
science sanctified, and literature laid down before the Lord, 
has been proved and incarnated in living examples, and 
does not therefcre remain in the baseless regions of mere 
hypothesis; and, thirdly, they evince that even if religion 
he an imposture and a delusion, it is one so plausible and 
poweifnl as to have subjugated very strong intellects, and 
that it will not therefore do for every sciolist in the school 
of infidelity to pretend contempt for those who confess that 
it has commanded and convinced them. 

Literary divines, next to religious laymen, are the chosen 
champions o( Christianity. We say next to laymen, for 
fwhen they come forth from their desks, their laboratories, 
or obeoratories, and bear spontaneous testimony in behalf 
of religion, it is as though the earth again should help the 
woman ; and the thunder of a Bossuet, a Massillon, a Hall, 
or a Chalmers breaking from the pulpit does not speak so 
loud in behalf of our fitith as the * still, small voice * issuing 
from the studious chamber of an Addison, a Boyle, a 
Bowdler, an Isaac Taylor, and a Cowper. But men who 
might have taken foremost places in the walks of letters 
and Bcienee, and yet have voluntarily devoted tlramselves 
to the Christian cause, and yet continue amid all this de- 
votion tremblingly alive to all the graces, beauties, and 
powers of literatore, are surely standing evidences at least 
of the sincerity of their own convictions, if not of the truth 
of that flttth on whifdi these convictions centre. And when 
they openly give testimony to their belief, we listen as if 
we heard science and literature themselves pronouncing 
the creed or swearing the sacramental oath of Christianity. 
Such an one is Dr George Croly. He might have risen 
to distinction in any path he chose to pursue; he has- 
attained wide eminence as a literary man ; he has never 
lost aght of the higher aims of his own profession ; and he 
is now in the ripe autimm of his powers, with redoubled 
energy and hope, about to dive down in search of new 
pearls in that old deep which communicates with the 
omniscienee of God. He is projecting at present, and has 
in part begun, to elaborate three treatises on the patriarchs, 
the prophets, and the apostles, from which great issues 
may be expected. Meanwhile we propose rapidly running 
over the general outline of his merits and works. 

Dr Croly is almost the last survivor of that school of 
Irish eloquence which included the names of Burke, Sheri- 
dan, Gnittan, Curran, and Flood. He has most of the 
merits» and some of the &ults of that school. A singular 
school it has been, when we consider the circumstances 
and character of the country where it flourished. The 
moet miserable has been the most eloquent of countries. 
The worst cultivated country has borne the richest crop 
of flowers— of speech. The barrenness of its bogs has 
been compensated by the rank fertility of its brains. Its 
groans have been set to a wild and wondrous music— its 
oratory has been a safety-valve to its otherwise intolerable 
wrongs. Tet, over all Irish eloquence^ and even Irish 
humour, there hovers a certain shade of sadness. In vain 
they struggle to sail» or to assume an ur of cheerfulness. 
A sense of their country's wretchedness — their Pariah posi- 
iion— the dark doom that seems suspended over everything 
Ofomected with the Irish name^ bwers over and behind 
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them as they speak or write. Anndst the loftiest flightsij 
of Burke's speculation, the gayest bravuras of Sheridan^si 
rhetoric, the fieriest bursts of Grattan's or Currants elo« j 
quence, this stamp of th# branding-iron — this downward 
and austere drag of degradation — ^is never lost sight of or 
forgotten. 

Ireland ! art thou a living string of God's great lyre, 
the earth ; or art thou an instrument, thrown aside like a i 
neglected harp, and only valuable for the chance notes of ^ 
joy or sorrow, mad mirth or despair, which the hands of pas- 
sengers can discourse upon thee? Art thou only a wayward 
child of the mighty mother, or art thou altogether a mon- , 
strous and incurable birth? Has nature taught thee thy 
notes of riant mirth or yet richer pathos, or have torture 
and tyranny, like cruel arts of hell, awoke within thee those 
slumbering energies which it were well for thee had slept 
for ever? Well for thee it may be, but not for tho world; 
for tiiy loss has been our gain, and from thy long and living 
death has flowed forth that long, swelling, sinlung, always 
dying yet never dead music which now sounds thy requiem, 
and may peradventure herald thy thture resurrection. 

Dr Croly has not altogether escaped the pervasive gloom 
of his country's literature. This speaks in the choice of 
his subjects and in the lofty, ambitious tone of his manner. 
He would spring up above the sphere of Ireland's dire at- 
traction! 'Farthest from her is best' Irish subjects, 
therefore, are avoided, although from no want of sympathy 
with Ireland. Regions either enjoying a profounder caka 
or torn by nobler agonies than those of Erin, are the chosen 
fields for his muse. Of his country's wild, reckless humour, 
always reminding us of the mirth of despairing criminals, 
singing and dandng out the last dregs of their life, Croly 
is nearly destitute. For this his genius is too stem and 
loffy. He does not deal in sheet lightning, but in the forked 
flashes of a withering and blasting invective. But in rich- 
ness of figure, in str^igth of language, in vehemence of pas- 
sion, and in freedom and force of movement, he is eminent- 
ly Irish. Stripped, however, he is — partly by native taste, 
and partiy1t)y the finction of long residence in this country— 
of the more glaring fiskults of his country's style, its turbu- 
lence, exaggeration, fimfiironade, florid diffusion, and that 
ludicrous pathos which so often, in lieu of tears of grief, 
elicits tear-torrents of laughter. To use the well-known 
witticiam of Curran, he has so often wagged his tongue in 
England that he has at last caught its accent, and liis 
brogue is the faintest in the world. The heat of the Irish 
blo^ and its wild poetical afflatus he has not sought, nor, 
if he had, would have been able to relinquish. 

Dv Croly's principal power is that of gorgeous and elo- 
quent description. There are five different species of tho 
describor. The first describes a scene or character as it ap- 
pears to him, but as it really is not, he baring through weak- 
ness of sight or inaccuracy of observation, missed the reality 
and substituted a vague something, more cognate to himself 
than to his object The second is the literal describer — the 
bar^ bald truth before him is barely and baldly caught — 
a certain spirit that hovered over it, as if on wing to fly, 
having amid the bustling details of the execution bctia 
disturbed and scared away. The third is the ideal de- 
scriber, who catches and arrests that volatile film, express- 
ing the life of life, the gloss of joy, the light of darkness, 
and the wild sheen of death ; in short, the fine or terrible 
something which is really about the object, but which the 
eye of the gifted alone can see^ even as in cettain atmos- 
pheres only the rays of the sun are visible. The fourth is 
the historical describer, who sees and paints objects in 
relation to their past and future history, who gets so fiir 
within the person or the thing as to have glimpses behind 
and before about it, as if he belonged to it, like a memory 
or a conscience ; and the fifth is the universal describer, 
who sees the object set in the shining sea of its total bear- 
ings, representiiig in it more or less fully the great whole 
of which it is one sigmficaBt part Thus, suppose tho 
object a tree, one will slump up its character as hurge or 
beautiful— words which really mean nothing; another 
will, with the accuracy of a botanist, analyse it into its 
root^ trunk, branches, and leaves; a third will make its 
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rustle seem the rhythm of a poem ; a fourth will see in it> 
as Cowper in Yardlej Oak, its entire history from the 
acorn to the axe, or perchance from the germ to the final 
conflagration ; and a fifth will Ibok on it as a month and 
mirror of the Infinite — a slip of Igdrasil, Or is the object 
the ocean — one will describe it as yast or serene, or tre- 
mendous, epithets which burden the air but do not exhaust 
the ocean ; another will regard it as a boundless solution 
of salt ; a third will be iksdnated by its terrible beauty, 
as of a chained tiger; a fourth, with a f&r look into the 
dim records of its experience, will call it (how diflferent 
from the foregoing appellations !) the ' m$lcmcholy main ; ' 
and a fifth will see in it the reflector of man's history — 
the shadow and mad sister of earth — the type of eternity ! 

These last three orders, if not one, at least slide often 
into each other, and Dr Oroly appears to us a eombination of 
the third and the fourth. £^8 descriptions are rather those 
of the poet than of the seer. They are rapid, but always 
clear, and Tivld, and strongs and eloquent, and over each 
moTcment of his jm?i, an iuTisible pincil seems to hang 
and to keep time. 

Searching somewhat more accurately for a classification 
of mindst they seem to us to include five orders — the pro- 
phet, the artist, the analyst, the oopiast, and the combi- 
nation in part of all the fbur. There is, first, the prophet, 
who receives immediately and gives out unresistingly the 
torrent of the breath and power of his own soul, whi<^ has be- 
come touched by a high and holy influence from behind him. 
This is no msohanical office; the fiust that he is chosen to 
be such an instrument, itself proclaims his breadth, eleva- 
tion, power, and patency. There is next the artist, who re- 
ceives the same licence in a less measure, and who, instead 
of implicitly obeying the current, tries to at^ust, control, 
and get it to move in certain bounded and modulated 
streams. There is, thirdly, the analyst, who, in propor- 
tion to the fiuntness in wluoh the breath of inspiration 
reaches him, is the more desirous to turn round Vfion it, 
to reduce it to its elements, and to traoe it to Its source. 
There is, fourthly, the oopiast — ^we coin a term, as he would 
like to coin the hx-oSsigh of the aboriginal thought, which 
alone reaches him, into a new and powerAil spoken word 
— but in vain. And there is, lastly* the combination of 
the whole /our — ^the clever, nay, gifted mindo, whose light 
energy enables him to circulate between, and to be some- 
times mistaken for, them all together. 

Dr Groly is the artist, and in general an aeoomplisbed 
and powerfdl artist he is. There is sometimea a Uttle of 
the slapdash in his manner, as of one who is in haste to be 
done with his subjeet His style sometimes sounds like 
the horse-shoes of the belated traveller, * spurring apaoe to 
gain the timely inn.' He generally, indeed, goes off at the 
gallop, and continues at this generous, breakneck pace to 
the close. He consequently has too few pauses and rests. 
He and you rush up panting, and arrive Dreathlesa al the 
summit. And yet thore is never anything erratic or un- 
graceful about the motion of the thought or style. If there 
be not classical repose there is dassieal rapture. It is no 
vulgar intoxication — ^it is a debanch of neotar ; it is not a 
Newmarket, but a Nemean race. 

Dr Oroly's intellectual distinction is less pMIosoj^o sub- 
tlety than strong, nervous, and manly sense. This, be- 
lieved with perfect assurance, inflamed with passion, sup- 
rounded with the rays of imagination, and pronounced 
with a dogmatic force and dignity peeuliarly Ms own, 
constitutes the circle of his literary character — a circle 
which also includes large and liberal knowledge, but which 
has been somewhat narrowed by the influence of views, in 
our judgment, toir too close and conservative. Especially, 
as we have elsewhere said, whenever he nears the French 
Revolution he loses temper, and speaks of it in a tone of 
truculenoe as if it were a virulent ulcor and not a salutary 
blood-letting to the social system — ^the stir of a dunghill 
and not the explosion of a volcano— a fow earthworms 
crawling out of their lidr, and producing a transient agi- 
tation in their native mud, and not a vast Vesuvius moved 
by internal torments to osst eut the central demon and 
wiUi open mouth to appeal to heaven. To Groly this re- 



volution seems more a ray from hell, shooting athwart 
our system, than a mysterious part of it throu^ wlddi 
earth must roll as certainly as through its own shadow 
— night ; more a retribution of unmitigated wraUi than i 
sharp and sudden surgical application, severe and salu- 
tary as cautery itself Now liiat we have before ns a tre- 
mendous trinity of such revolutions, we have better gnnmd 
for believing that they are no anomalous convulsions, bm 
the periodical fits of a singular subject, whom it were £u> 
better to watch carefully and treat kindly than to stigiu- 
tiie or assault Bishop Butler, walking in his gavden with 
his chaplain, afler a long fit of silent thought, sudden}/ 
turned round and asked him, if he did not think that ss- 
tions might get mad as well as individuals. What answer 
the worthy chaplain made to this question we are not is- 
formed, but we suspect that few now would ooindde with 
the opinion of the bishop. Nations are never mad, tbou^ 
often mistaken and often diseased, or if mad, it is a fiit 
and terrible firenzy, partaking of the character of inRun- 
tion, and telling; tlm>ugh sJI its blasphemy and blood, 
some great truth otherwise a word unuttnrable to tkt 
nations. What said, through its throat of thunder, tint 
first revolution of France ? It siud that men are men, that 
* God hath made of one blood all nations who dwell upon 
the fiu:e of the earth,' and it proved it, alas ! by wdngiuk} 
together in one tide the blood of captains and of ki]^ d 
rich and poor, of bond and firee ; it shattered for ever the 
notion of men being ninepins for the pleasure of power, 
and showed them at the least to be gimpowder, a sab- 
stance always dangerous, and always, if trode on, to be 
trode on warily. What said the three days of July, 18^? 
They said, that if austere unlimited tyrannj exceed in 
guilt, diluted and dotard despotism excels in fcUj, and 
that the contempt of a people is as effectual as its anger 
in subverting a throne. And what is the voice vrith wfaidi 
the world is yet vibrating, as if the sun had been strack 
audibly and stunned upon his mid-<lay throne ? It is thst, 
as a governing agent, the days of expiedienoy are numbe^ 
ed, and that henceforth not power, not cunning, not ooa- 
ventional morality, not talent, but truth has been crowned 
monarch of France^ and, if the great experiment sooeeed, 
of the world. 

It is of Dr Oroly as a prose writer prindpally tlurt we 
mean to speak. His poetry, though distinguished, aad 
nearly to the same extent by the qufdities of has prose, has 
failed in making the same impression. The canses ef this 
are various. In the first place, it appeared at a tine whea 
the age was teeming to very riot with poetry. Soott, in- 
deed, had betaken himself to prose novels; Sonthey to his- 
tories and articles; Coleridgs to metaphysics; Lamb ia 
<£lia;' and Wordsworth to his 'Recluse,' like the akshe- 
mist to his secret fhmaoe. But still, with each new wound 
in Byron's heart, a new gush of poetry was flowini^ and 
all eyes were watching this martyr of the many sorrows, 
with the interest of those who are waiting ejl^it or weep- 
ing for a last breath ; and at the same time a perfect erovd 
of true poets were finding audience ' fit though few.' WS- 
son^ Ba^ Cornwall, Hogg, Hood, Clare, Cunmng^arae^ 
Milman, Maturin, Bowles, Crabbe, Montgomery, are soem 
of the now fiuniliar names which were tiien identified al- 
most entirely with poetioal aspirations. Amid sudi ogoh 
petitors Dr Croly first raised his voice, and tmlj shared 
with many of them the fiite of being much, praisedi een- 
siderably abused, and little read. Secondly, more tinn 
most of his contemporaries, he was subjected te the dis- 
advantage, which in a measure pressed on alL All were 
stars seeing to shine ere yet ue san (that wofol bioed- 
spattered sun of ' Childe Harold') had fiiir^ set. Dr 
Chroly suffered more from this than others, just beoaose he 
bore in some points a striking resemblance to Bycoo, a 
reswnblanee which drew fortii, both fer hkn and IfflfMB, 
a ooarse and witiess assault in Don Juan. And, thMlft 
Dr Crofy's poems were chargeable, more than his pieee 
writings, with the want of eontinuoes interest TlM(f csn- 
sisted of splendid passages, winch mtber stood fer #bb- 
sehras than combined to form a whole, the rkk *hqgle 
blooms' were trailed rather than trained about aittii. 
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snafee worthy of snpporting them, and this, with the mo- 
notoiiy inevitable to rhyme, rendered it a somewhat tedious 
tswlc TO climb to the reward which never fiuled to be met 
wiUi 9i last * Catiline,* we think, is the most powerful 
of those productions, and copes worthily, particularly in 
the' (losing scene of the play, with the character of the 
g!g^iro conspirator, whose name even yet rings terribly, 
as it sotiii^ aown from the dark concave of the past. 

Wb prose writings may be divided into three classes ; 
hSs fictions, his articles in periodicals, and his theological 
wcrka. Ve have not read his * Tales of the Great St Ber- 
nard,' bnt understand them to be powerful though unequal. 
Hfe • Colonna, the Painter,' appeared in * Blackwood,' and, 
a? a tale shadowed by the deadly lustre of revenge, yet 
f^hiniiig in the beauty of Italian light and landscape, may 
be called an unrhjrmed * Lara.' His * Marston, or Memoirs 
of a Statesman,' is chiefly remarkable for the sketches of 
distinguished characters, here and in France, which are 
sprinkled through it, somewhat in the manner of Bulwer's 
' Devereux,' but drawn with a stronger pencil and in a 
loss capricious light. To Danton, alone, we think he has 
not done justice. On the principle of ex pede Herculem, 
from the power and savage truth of those colossal splinters 
of expression, which are all his remains, we had many 
years ago formed our unalterable opinion, that he was the 
^refttest, and by no means the worst man, who mingled in 
the mel^c of the Revolution — the Satan, if Dr Croly will, 
and not the Moloch of the Paris Pandemonium — ^than 
Robespierre abler — than Marat, that squalid, screeching, 
outrof-elbows demon, more merciful — ^than the Girondin 
ebampions more energetic — than even Mirabeau stronger 
and less convulsive ; and are glad to find that Lord Brougham 
hia recently been led, by personal examination, to the same 
opfnion. The Danton of Dr Croly is a hideous compound 
of datidyi^tn, diabolism, and power — a kind of coxcomb 
butche**, who with equal coolness arranges his moustaches 
and his murders, and who, when bearded in the Jacobin 
Club, proves himself a bully and a coward. The real 
Danton, so broad and calm in repose, so dilated and Titanic 
in excitement, who, riMng to the exigency of the hour, 
seemed like Satan, starting frt)m Ithuriel's spear, to grow 
into armour, into power and the weapons of power — ^now 
uttering words which were * half battles,' and now walk- 
ing sUent, and unconscious alike of his vast energies and 
coming doom, by the banks of his native stream — now 
pelting his judges with paper bullets, and now laying his 
head on tiie block proudly, as if that head were the globe — 
was long since pointed out by Scott as one of- the fittest 
subjects fbr artistic treatment, either in fiction or the 
drama. • worthy,* says he, * of Schiller or Shakspeare them- 
selves.' 

Dr Crol/s highest effort in fiction is unquestionably 
' Salathiel.' And it is verily a disgrace to an age, which 
devours with avidity whatever silly or putrid trash popular 
anthots may be pleased to issue — such inane common- 
place as * Now and Then,' where the only refreshing things 
are the * glasses of wine' which are poured out at the close 
of every third page to the actors (alas, why not to the 
readers !), naturally thirsty amid such dry work, or the 
fjoarae greasy horrors which abound in the all-detestable 
'Lucretia* — that * Salathiel' has not yet., we fear, even 
reached a second edition. It has not, however, gone with- 
out its reward. By the ordinary fry of circulating library 
readers neglected, it was read by a better class, and by 
none of those who read it forgotten. None but a * literary 
divine * eould have written it. Its style is steeped in Scrip- 
ture. And what a magic this adds to writing, let those 
tell who have read Bunyan, Southey, Foster, even Mao- 
anley, yea, and Byron, all of whom have sown their pages 
with tins * orient pearl,' and brought thus a reflection from 
Divine inspiration to tAd to the momentum of their own. 
Scripture extracts always vindicate their divine origin. 
They nerve what else in the sentences hi which they occur 
is pointtees; they cl^r a spSMie for themselves, and cast a 
wide glory around the page where they are found. They 
m^ taken from the ektssies of ths Heart, and all hearts 
vihnte more or less strongly to their voice. It is even as 



David felt of old toward the sword of Goliath, when he 
visited the high priest, and said, * There is none like that, 
give it me.' So writers of true taste and sympathies feel 
on great occasions, when they have certain thoughts and 
feelings to express, a yearning after that sharp two-edged 
sword, and an irresistible inclination to say, * None Hke 
that, give it us ; this right Damascus blade alone can cut 
the way of our thought into full utterance and victory.' 

But Croly does more than snatch * live coals from off the 
altar ' to strew upon his style ; his spirit as well as his lan- 
guage is oriental. You feel yourselves in Palestine, the 
air is that through wliich the words of prophets have vi- 
brated and the wings of angels descended — the ground is 
scarcely yet calm from the earthquake of the crucifixion — 
the awe of the world's sacrifice, and of the prodigies which 
attended it, still lowers over the land — still gapes un- 
mended the ghastly rent in the veil — and still are crowds 
daily convening to examine the fissure in the rocks, when 
one lonely man, separated by his proper crime to Ids pro- 
per and unending woe, is seen speeding, as if on the wings 
of frenzy, toward the mountains of Naphtali. It is Sala- 
thiel, the hero of this story — the Wandering Jew — the heir 
of the curse of a dying Saviour, ' Tarry thou till I come.' 

As an artistic conception, we cannot profess much to ad- 
mire what the Germans call the * Everlasting Jew.' The 
interest is exhausted to some extent by the very title. The 
subject predicts an eternity of sameness, from which we 
shnnk, and are tempted to call him an everlasting bore. 
Besides, we cannot well realise the condition of the wan- 
derer as very melancholy, after all. What a fine oppor- 
tunity must the fellow have of seeing the world, and the 
glory, and the great men thereof! Could one but get up 
behind him, what * penciUings * could one perpetrate by 
the * way ! ' What a triumph, too, has he over the b««ffled 
skeleton, death ! What a new fortune each century, by sell- 
ing to advantage his rich * reminiscences !' What a short 
period at most to wander — a few thousand years, while 
yonder, the true wanderers, the stars, can;hope for no rest 9 
And what a jubilee dinner might he not expect, ere the close, 
as the ' oldest inhabitant,' with perhaps Christopher North 
in the chair, and De Quincey (whom some people suspect, 
however, of being the said personage himself) acting as 
croupier ! Altogether, we can hardly, without liAlicrous 
emotions, conceive of such a character, and are astonished 
at the grave face which Shelley, Wordsworth, Mrs Norton 
(whose * Undying One,' by the way, is dead long ago, in 
spite of a puff, also dead, in the ' Edinbur^ '), Captain 
Medwyn (would he too had died ere he muraered the me- 
mory of poor Alastor !), Lord John Russell (who, in his 
' Essays by a Gentleman who had left his lod^gs,' has 
taken a very, very faint sketch of the unfertunate Ahiasue- 
rus), and Dr Croly put on while they talk of his adven- 
tures. 

The interest of * Salathiel,' beyond the first splendid 
burst of immortal anguish with which it opens, is almost 
entirely irrespective of the character of the Wandering 
Jew. It is chiefly valuable for its pictures of Oriental 
scenery, for the glimpses it gives of the cradled Hercules 
of Christianity, and ror the gorgeous imagery and unmiti- 
gated vigour of its writing. Plot necessarily there is 
none ; the characters, though vividly depicted, hurry past^ 
like the rocks in the » Walpurgis Night ' — are seen intensely 
for a moment, and then drop into darkness; and the 
crowding adventures, while all interesting individually, do 
not gather a deepening interest as they grow to a climax. 
It is a book which you cannot read rapidly, or with equal 
gusto at all times, but which, like ' Thomson's Seasons,' 
* Young's Night Thoughts,' and other works of rich mas- 
siveness, yield intense pleasure, when read at intervals, and 
in moments of poetic enthusiasm. We have been, as a 
friend in the Inotbgctor has already told its readers, for 
some time past preparing materials for a work on the * He- 
brew Poets,' and propose reading ' Salathiel ' over again, for 
a fourth or fifth time, to get ourselves into the proper key 
for beginning the high theme, since in no modem work do 
we find the spirit of Hebrew song in finer preservation. 

Dr Croly's contributions to periodicals are» as might 
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have "been expected, of various merit. We recollect most 
vividly his papers on Burke (sinoe collected into a volume), 
on Pitt, and a most masterly and eloquent outline of the 
career of Napoleon. This is as rapid, as brief almost and 
eloquent, as one of Bonaparte's own bulletins, and much 
more true. It constitutes a rough, red, vigorous chart of 
his fierj career, irithout professing to complete philosophi- 
cally the analysis of his character. This task Emerson 
lately, in our hearing, accomplished with much ingenuity. 
His lecture was the portable essence of Napoleon. He in- 
dicated his points with the ease and precision of a lion- 
showman. Napoleon, to Emerson, apart from his splendid 
genius, is the representative of the faults and the virtues of 
Uie middle class of the age. We heard some of his audi- 
tors contend that he had drawn two portraits instead of 
one ; but in fact Napoleon was two, if not more men. In- 
deed, if you draw first the bright and then the black side 
of any character, you have two beings, which the skin and 
brain of the one actual man can alone fully reconcile. The 
experience of every one demonstrates at the least a dualism, 
and who might not almost any day sit down and write a 
letter, objurgatory, or condoling, or congratulatory, to * my 
dear yesterd&iy's self? ' Each man, as well as Napoleon, 
forms a sort of Siamese twins — although, in his case, it 
was matter of thankfhlness that the cord could not be cut 
Two Napoleons at large had been too much. 

Of Dr Croly's book on the * Revelation ' we have spoken 
formerly. Under the shadow of that inscrutable pyramid 
it stands, one of the loftiest attempts to scale its summit, 
and explain its construction; but to us all such seem as 
vet in^ectual. A more favourable specimen of his theo- 
logical writing is to be found in his volume of ' Sermons ' 
recently published. The public has reason to congratu- 
late itself on the little squabble which led to their publica- 
tion. Some conceited persons, it seems, had thought pro- 
per to accuse Dr Croly of preaching sermons above the 
heads of his audience, and suggested greater simplicity ; 
and, after a careful perusal of them, we would suggest, 
even without a public phrenological examination of those 
auditors' heads, that, whatever be their situations in life, 
they are, if imable to understand these discourses, incapable 
of (heir duties, are endangering the public, and should be re- 
manded to school. Clearer, more nervous, and, in the true 
sense of the term, simpler discourses, have not appeared 
for many years. Their style is in general pure Saxon — 
their matter strong, manly, and his own — their figures al- 
ways forcible, and never forced — ^their theology sound and 
scriptural — and would to God such sermons were being 
preached in every church and chapel throughout Britidn ! 
They might recall the many wanderers, who, with weary 
heart and foot, are seeking rest elsewhere in vain, and 
might counteract that current which is drawing away from 
the sanctuaries so much of the talent, the virtue, and the 
honesty of the land. 

Dr Croly, as a preacher, in his best manner, is faith- 
fully represented in those discourses, particularly in his 
sermons on ' Stephen,' the * Theory of Martyrdom,' and 
the * Productiveness of the Globe.' We admire, in contrast 
with some modern and ancient monstrous absurdities to 
the contrary, his idea of God's purpose in making his uni- 
verse — not merely to display his own glory, which, when 
interpreted, means just, like Cffisar, to extend his own 
na7fie, but to circulate his essence and image — to proclaim 
himself mercif\il, even through punishment — and even in 
hell-flames to write himself do?m Love, is surely, as Dr 
Croly proclaims it, * the chief end of God ! * His sermon on 
Stephen is a noble picture^ — we had almost said a daguer- 
reotype — of that first martyrdom. His * Productiveness of 
the Globe ' is richer than it is original. His ' Theory of 
Religion ' is new, and strikingly illustrated. His notion 
is, that God, in three different dispensations — the Pa- 
triarchal, the Mosaic, and the Christian — has developed 
three grand thoughts : first, the being of God ; secondly, 
in shadow, the doctrine of atonement; and thirdly, that of 
immortality. With this arrangement we are not entirely 
satisfied, but reserve our objections till the * conclusion of 
the whole matter,' in the shape of three successive volumes 



on each of these periods, and the idea of each^ has appeaf- 
ed, as we trust it speedily shall. 

We depicted, some time since, in the havyMOVoat, oar 
visit to Dr Crol/s chapel, and the hnpreBSioa mado l^hs 
appearance, and the part of hia discourse we beaxd. it 
seemed to us a shame to see the most aooomplishod ckrry^ 
man in London preaching to so thin an audiaiM^ bm 
perhaps it is accounted for partly by the strictiMsa of Ins 
Conservative principles, and partly by the atopid pf^a- 
dice which exists against all literary (tivinea. 

We are sorry we cannot, ere we oonchide, nappiy any 
particulars about his history. Of its details tre are a^ 
gether ignorant In conversation, he is deserfbed ss 
powerful and commanding. Hogg, the Ettxick Shepho^ 
we remember, describes him as rather disposed to takft the 
lead, but so exceedingly intelligent that you ei^tirely for- 
give him. He has be^, as a literary man, rather solitaij 
and self-asserting — has never properly bj^onged to any 
clique or coterie — and seems to possess aa austere ani 
somewhat exclusive standard of taste. 

It is to us, and must be to the Christian world, a de- 
lightful thought, to find such a man devoting the maturkv 
of his mind to labours peculiarly professional; and evwr 
one who has the cause of religion at hearty must vrisb hia 
God speed in his present researches. Religion has is iic 
abyss treasures yet unsounded and unsunned, thoitgh 
strong must be the hand, and true the eye, and retentive 
the breath, and daring yet reverent the spirit of thdrsao- 
cessf^il explorer — and such we believe to be qualifies p«> 
sessed by Dr Croly. 



FLOATING GARDENS OF CASHMERE. 

There are floating gardens, independent of the absurdi- 
ties which ancient travellers wrote down in thoir books fior 
truths. There is, we wot, no Eldorado, with its perpetul 
beauty, its golden sands, its diamond lakes and streams, 
which, to drink of was to renew youth, and to perpetuate 
life ; there is no Laputa floating in the atmosf^ere^ with 
its hosts of wise and misty-minded savants ; co Kiaka 
skimming over the sea with its groves and idimb clsnifs 
all in leaf. Lemuel Gulliver, and that equally veradoib 
mariner Sinbad, might see these although nobody else 
could; but there are floating gardens, independent of 
them, which are seen every day. Everybody who has 
travelled by book or map, or who has studied the na- 
tivity of shawls, must have heard of Cashmere — ta; 
beautiful valley around which towers the ' hills of goats,' 
and in which the flowers and fruits, the trees and other 
plants, with lakes and flashing rivers, revive thoughts of 
beautiful Eden, and which also claims to itself the name 
of the * Indian Paradise.' In this valley the roar of the 
tiger is never heard, neither the howl of the jackal ; tlte 
mountain-goat, with its silken wool, browses unmolested 
in the little grassy glens, and the cattle low on the plains, 
without fear of beasts of prey. One hundred thoosand 
beautiful villages stand on the bosom of this magnificent 
natural amphitheatre, and these are peopled by men acd 
women who are ingenious, and are said to resemble 
Europeans more than any other Asiatic nation. 

The capital of the province of Cashmere is also calk i 
by the same name. This city is situated in the midst of 
numerous lakes, which are connected with each other, 
and with the river Vedusta, by numerous little canals— 
which canals, again, are onl;^ divided from each other bj 
narrow stripes and insular pieces of ground. These lakes 
are not allowed to lie in passive beauty for poets only to 
sing about, and for the sun to exhale ; upon their snrface 
are floating gardens, and in these gardens melons and cu- 
cumbers thrive like mushrooms in a hundred years' old pas- 
ture-field. Cashmere is frequently inundated during tk 
rainy season ; and this frequency of inundation had ecm- 
siderably increased of late years in consequence «f &e 
lakes becoming more shallow and superficially extend. 
The spread of the water, by diminishing the ar^Ie ho^* 
set the wits of agriculturists to work, and necessi^, that f 
mother of invention, developed apian of floating gardees. 
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Numerous lU^natic plants spring from the bottoms of the 
lakes, and cover their sarfaoe with a mantle of green ; 
the boiits traversing the lakes keep on tracks, and thus 
the ftuAy grewth of sedges and other plants is allowed 
t^ come up and mingle with the old growths undisturbed. 
The gai*dener then cuts the plants about two feet below 
the lake's surfaoe^ and thus completely separating them 
from their roots in the bottom of the lake, he erects on 
them hb oMk>n-floats. When the plants are separated 
from their roets^ they are closely pressed together. The 
heads of the sedges and reeds are nexteut off and laid on 
the top of the floating beds ; and abo?e this again is laid 
a thin eoat of mud, which gradually sinks into the mass 
of matted stalks. These floating beds, perhaps two yards 
in breadth, are retained in their positions by willow-stakes, 
which, being thrust through the floating beds into the 
mud of the lake, admit of the gardens rising and falling, 
according to the ebb or fullness of the waters. The gar- 
deners then go out to the lakes in boats, and thrusting 
long poles in amongst the reeds at the bottom, they twist 
them round several times, and when the plants become 
tuffidenily attached, they drag them from the lake and 
carry them to the melon-beds. These reeds are then 
formed into cones about two feet in diameter at the base, 
aod, rising to about the same height, they terminate at 
the top in a hollow, which is filled with fresh soft mud, 
aod sometimes wood-ashes. These cones run in double 
rows down each side of the float, and are distant from 
«ach other about four feet. Previous to this preparation 
of the beds, the farmer has raised cucumber and melon 
plants under mats, and when they have struck four leaves 
he places three plants in each cone, and then his labour, 
except in gathering the fruits, is completed. 

The general depth of the floating gardens is about two 
feet, and in breadth they average from six to seven feet. 
The season for cultivating these terraquatic gardens begins 
ia Jane and ends about the middle of September. The 
plants thrive most luxuriantly, few ever dying, and the 
fruits are moat abundant; for eight days, which may be 
termed the extent of the melon harvest, perhaps thirty 
frmt from each plant, or from ninety to a hundred in aU 
may be seen dinging round a cone. The melon-seeds are 
obtained from fialtistan, and the first year yield fruita 
of from four to ten pounds weight. If the seed of the 
frtiit grown at Cashmere is sown, the quality of the melon 
is fintf , but the firuit seldom exceeds three pounds each in 
weight. The melon is a most healthful article of food, 
aid it is remarked of those in Cashmere who do not in- 
dulge in it to excess, that they become fat during the fruit 
sesNO, and horses exhibit the very same appearance. 
There are about fifty acres of these fruits cultivated in 
Cashmere ; and early in the season full-sized cucumbers 
sell at about three for a coin valued at about a halfpenny, 
but as the weather becomes hotter and ripens them very 
quickly, even twenty may be obtained for Uiis sum. It is 
calenlated that every cone yields a money return of about 
eighteenpence. Now if we suppose that labour, seed, and 
the impost amount to about sixpence per cone, these 
floating beds, it will be perceived, are not unprofitable 
objects of culture. 



SAVE THE ERRING. 

FROM ALDEBBROOK — BT FANNY FOBBSTER. 

THsai was bustle in the little dressing-room of young 
£Ua Lane ; a dodging about of lights, a constant tramp- 
ing of a fat, good-natured serving-maid, a flitting of curi- 
OQS, smiling little girls, and a disarranging of drapery and 
fumitore, not very often occurring in this quiet, tasteful 
coroer. An arch-looking miss of twelve was standing be- 
fore abasket of flowers, selecting the choicest, and studying 
carefully their arrangement, with parted lips and eyes 
demnrely downcast, as though thinking of the time when 
the little fairy watching so intently hj her side would 
perform the same service for her. On the bed lay a light, 
fise^ dresa of white, with silver cords and clusters of 



Still paler pmk, and here and there a little wreath of 
flowers, or a small bunch of marabouts — ^in short, orna- 
ments enough to crush one person, had their weight been 
at all proportioned to their bulk. Immediately opposite 
a small pier-glass, sat a girl of seventeen, in halif undress, 
her full, round arms shaded only by a fold of linen at the 
shoulder, and her eye resting very complacently on the 
little foot placed somewhat ostentatiously upon an ottoman 
before her ; and, indeed, that foot was a very dainty- 
looking thing, in its close-fitting slipper, altogether un- 
equalled by anything but the finely curved and tapered 
ankle so fully revealed above it. Immediately behind the 
chair of the young lady, stood a fair, mild-looking matron, 
her slender fingers carefully thridding the masses of hair 
mantling the ivory neck and shoulders of her eldest 
daughter, preparatory to plaiting it into those long braids 
so well calculated to display the contour of a fine head. 
There was a smile upon the mother's lip, not like that 
dimpling at the comers of the mouth of the little bouquet- 
maker, but a pleased, gratified smile, and yet half-shadow- 
ed over by a strange anxiety, that she seemed striving to 
conceal from her happy children. Sometimes her fingers 
paused in their graceful employment, and her eye rested 
vacantly wherever it chanced to fall ; and then, with an 
effort, the listlessness passed, and the smile came back, 
though manifestly tempered by some heaviness clinging 
to the heart. 

At last the young girl was arrayed ; each braid in its 
place, and a wreath of purple buds falling behind the ear ; 
her simple dresa floating about her slight figure like an 
airy cloud, every fold arranged by a mother's careful fin- 
gers ; her white kid gloves drawn upon her hands, and 
fan, bouquet, and kerchief, all in reaidiness. The large, 
warm shawl had been carefully laid upon her shoulders, 
the mother's kiss was on her bright cheek, and a < don't 
stay late, dear,' in her ear ; she had shaken her fan at 
the saucy Nelly, and pinched the cheek of Rosa, and was 
now toying with little Susy's fingers, when the head of 
the serving-maid was again thrust in at the door, to hasten 
the arrangements. Ella tripped gaily down stairs, but 
when she reached the bottom, she paused. 

* I am sorry to go without you, mamma.* 

< I am sorry that you must, dear ; but I hope you will 
find it very pleasant.' 

' It will be pleasant, I have no doubt ; but, mamma, 
I am afraid Uiat you are not quite well, or perhaps,' she 
whbpered, * you have something to trouble you ; if so, I 
should like venr much to stay with you.' 

* No, dear ; I am well, quite well, and — ' Mrs Lane did 
not say huppy, for the falsehood died on her lip ; but she 
smiled so cheerily, and her eye looked so clear and bright 
as it met her daughter's, that Ella took it for a negative. 

' Ah ! I see how it is, mamma ; you are afraid my new 
frock is prettier than any of yours ; and you don't mean 
to be outshone by little people. Do you know, I shall tell 
Mrs Witman aU about it P^ 

< I will let vou tell anything that you choose, so that 
you do not snow too much vanity ; but don't stay late. 
Good nighty darling.' 

* Good-night, till sleeping-time, mamma.' And, with 
a light laugh, Ella Lane left her mother's side and sprang 
into the carriage. 

When Mrs Lane turned from the door, the smile had 
entirely disappeared, and an expression of anxious solici- 
tude occupied its place. While the joyous children went 
bounding on before her, she paused beneath the hall-lamp, 
and pulling a scrap of paper from her bosom, read — * Do 
not go out to-night, dear mother ; I must see you. He 
will not come in before eleven — X will be with you at ten.' 
It was written in a hurried, irregular hand, and was 
without signature ; but it needed none. 

* My poor, poor boy ; ' murmured the now almost weep- 
ing mother, as she crushed the paper in her hand and 
laid it back upon her heart. ^ It may be wrong to deceive 
him so ; but how can a mother refuse to see the son she 
has carried in her arms and nursed upon her bosom P 
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Ay, poor Robert, iadeed ! tke only son of one of the 
proadest and wealthiett dtizeni of New York, and yet 
withoat a shelter for his head ! 

Mr Lane had liyed a bachelor until the age of forty-two, 
when he married a beaatifiil girl of eighteen — the mother 
whom we have already introduced to our readers. She 
was gentle and complying ; hence, the rigid sternness of 
his character, whidi so many years of loneliness had by 
no means tended to soften, seldom had an opportunity to 
exhibit itself. But the iron was all there, though buried 
for a time in the flowers which love had nursed into bloom 
above it. The eldest of their children was a boy; a frank, 
heartaome, merry fellow — a lamb to those who would con- 
descend to lead him by love ; but exhibiting, even in in- 
fancy, an indomitable will, that occasioned the young 
mother many an anxious foreboding. But as the boy 
grew toward manhood, a new and deeper cause for anxiety 
began to iqypear. To Robert's ffaieiy were added other 
qualities that made him a fascmating companion ; his 
society was constantly sought, first by the £»miUes in 
which his parents were on terms of intimacy, and then by 
others, and atill others, till Mrs Lane began to tremble 
lest among her son's associates might be found some of 
eacceptionahle character. By degrees he spent fewer 
evenings at home, went out with her less frequently, and 
afioocmted for his absence less satisfactorily. Then she 
spoke to him upon liie subject, and received his assurance 
that all was wcdl, that die need not be troubled about his 
failing into bad company. But she was troubled. 

There was at evening a wild ^arkle in the boy's eye, 
and an unnatural g^ow upon his che^, that told of un- 
healthy excitement; but in the morning it was all gone, 
and his gaiety, sometimes his cheerfulness, fled with it. 
Oh ! what sii^ness of heart can compare with that inde- 
finable fear, that foreshadowing of evil, which will some- 
times creep in between our trust and our love ; while we 
dare not show to the object of, much less to others, any- 
thing but a smiling lip and a serene brow. Mrs Lane 
was anxious, but die confined her anxiety to her own 
bosom ; not even whispering it to her husband, lest he 
should ridicule it on the one hand, or, on the other, exer- 
cise a severity which should lead to a collision. But 
matters grew worse and worse constantly; Robert was 
now seldom home till late at night, and then he came heat- 
ed and flurried, and hastened away to bed, as though his 
mother's loving eye were a monitor he could not meet. 
She sought opportunities to warn him, as she had formerly 
done, but he feared and evaded them ; and so several more 
weeks passed by — weeks of more importance than many 
a life-tune, finally Mrs Lane became seriously alarme4 
and consulted her husband. 

* I have business with yon to-ni^t, Robert,' said Mr 
Lane, pointedly, as the boy was going out after dinner, 
* and wiH see you in the library at nine o'clock.' 

<I — ^i — ^have — an engagement, sir. If some other 
hour — ' 

* No other hour will do. Yon hav« no engagement that 
will be allowed to interfere with those I make for you.' 

Robert was about to answei^-perhaps angrily — when 
he caught a glimpse of his mother. Her face was of an 
ashy hue, and a large tear was trembHag in her eye. He 
turned hastily away and hurried along the hall ; but be- 
fore he had reached the street door, her hand was upon 
his arm, and she whispered in bis ear, ' Meet your father 
at nine, as he has bidden you, Robert ; and do not — for 
my sake, for your mother's sake, dear Robert^do not 
say anything to exasperate him.' 

< Do not roar, mother,' he answered, in a subdued tone ; 
then, as the door closed behind him, he muttered, * he 
will be exasperated enough with little saying, if his busi- 
ness is what I suspect. What a fool I have been — mad 
— mad ! I wish I had told him at first, without waiting to 
be driven to it ; but now — well, I will make one more 
attempt — desperate it must be-— and then, if the worst 
comes, he will only punish me; that I can bear patiently, | 
for I deserve it ; but it would kiU my poor mother — oh ! i 
he must not teU her \* \ 



Mrs Lane started nervously at every ring ef th^ 4o9r- 
bell that evening ; and when at nine «he beard It, ibe 
could not forbear stepj^g into the haU to «ee who vu 
admitted. It was her husband ; and only waiting to in- 
quire of the girl if Mr Robert had yet come in, be^OKd 
on to the library. Mrs Lane found it more difficult thac 
ever to sustain conversation; she became abatracial, 
nervous ; and when at last her few evening viaiten de- 
parted, she was so manifestly relieved, that Sllainqmcad, 
in surprise, if anything had been said or done to anoo? 
her. It was past ten, and Robert had n(^ yet ap^earai 
Finally the bell was pulled violently, and she haste ng d tc> 
the door herself. With livid lip and bloodshot eve, ka 
son stepped to the threshold; and, starting at sight of 
her, he hurried away to the library, without giving htt 
another glance. How slowly passed the momenls to ^ 
waiting mother I How she longed to catch but a tfioe ai 
those voices, both so loved, that she might know whether 
they sounded in confidence or anger! What Bobofi 
course had been she could not guess ; but she knew tint 
he would be required to give a strict account of himself; 
and she dreaded the effect of her husband's weil-knova 
severity. A few minutes passed (Uiey seemad an age td 
her), and then she heard the door of the liboraiy tbrom 
open ; and, a moment after, a quick, light atep sovoded 
upon the stairs. It was Robert's. 

' You are not going out again, my son?' she inqaire^. 

' Father will teU you why I go, dear mother/ said iki 
boy, pausing, and pressing her hand affectionately. M 
must not wait to answer questions now.' He pa^ed co 
till he reached the door, then turning back, whi^)erad, 
* Be at Mrs Uinman's to-morrow evening, nciotbec^' sad 
before she had time to ask a question or utter an exdana- 
tion of surprise, he had disappeared up the street. 

But poor Mrs Lane was soon made acquainted with tk 
truth. Mr Lane was somewhat vexed with himself for 
not perceiving his son's tendency to error before f sod. 
like many others, he seemed resolved to make up in tie- 
cision what he had lost by blindness. It was tlus which 
had occasioned his sharpness when he niade the affoiiit- 
ment, and he considered his dignity compromised wbeo 
nine o'clock passed and his son seemed resolved onaetii^ 
in open disobedience to his command. An hour's ruDi- 
nating on Uie subject did not tend to soften hia feelings; 
and when at last the culprit ^^ppeared, he waa in a mooi 
for anything but mercy. He demanded peremptsii^ a 
full confession ; and Robert gave it. He did not ookmr* 
soften, nor extenuate ; but boldly — too boldly, perhaps- 
declaring that he scorned falsehood, he told the whole. 
He had fallen into gay society, then into vicious ; and be 
was not the one to occupy a minor position anywhere. 
Wit and wine seduced him ; and in an evil hour he lat 
down to the gaming-table. He had played at first ^or a 
trivial stake, then more deeply, and to-night, in the hoft 
of, retrieving his bad fortune, he had plunged in almo^ 
past extrication. At any time Mr Lane would have beeo 
shocked; now he was exasperated, and spoke bitterij. 
At first Robert did not retort, for he had come in resolwd 
on confession and reformation ; . but finally repentsnee 
was drowned in anger, and he answered as a son, particu- 
larly an erring son, should not. Then a few more words 
ensued, unreasonable on both sides ; Mr I«ane asseiting 
that debts so contracted were dishonest ones, and should 
not be paid; and Robert declaring that they shouid he 
paid, if he gamed his lifelong to win the money ; tiU, 
finally, the old man's rage becune uncontrollable. It vas 
in obedioice to his father's command that Robert left his 
home that night, with the order n^er to cross thethres- 
h(dd again. 

For two or three weeks, Mrs Lane, now and theUt d u 
evening, met her son at the houses of her friends; and 
then he disappeared almost entirely. While she oouM 
meet him, and speak a few words, even in a gaywtji 
and perceive that he regarded her with as much mc^m 
as ever, she continued strong in the hope of fin^l ttlkiWr 
tion and reconciliation ; but when, evening after wmi% 
she carried a hoping heart abroad, and dni^;g8d ham » 
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diapp^inted ooe, imagination busied itself with a thou- 
tano horrors. Her first-born, her only son, the darling 
of her yoong heart, her pride in the first years of wedded 
lifei, he whcon she had loved so fondly, and cherished so 
tenderly — to what yioe, what soffering, might not he be 
e:q>066d ! Then she had no confident, no friend to sympa- 
tbua with or encourage her. Since the first disclosure, 
she had never mentioned Robert's name to her husband, 
and Ella knew only that some angry words had estranged 
her father and brother for a time ; she was enviably igno- 
rant of Robert's goilt and danger. 

The evening on which our story commences, Mrs Lane 
faftd intended to spend abroad with her danghter ; but had 
been prevented by the receipt of the note above mentioned. 
Robert had never been home since he was commanded to 
leave it ; and though anxious both about the cause and 
reanlt, she could not but be rejoiced at the thought of 
seeing him again in her own priyate sitting-room. She 
bod many things, too, to learn. She wished to know 
where he lived, how he supported himself, and what were 
his intentions tor the future ; and she wished to expos- 
tulate with and advise him ; in short, her mother's heart 
told her that everything could be done in that one evening. 

While Mrs Lane walked up and down her little sitting- 
roon, wishing that ten o'clock would come, her son enter- 
ed his small, scantily furnished apartment in a decent 
boardiDg-honse, and throwing himself upon the only chair 
within it, he covered his face with his hands. For a long 
time be sat in this position ; then he arose, and taking 
down a pocket-pistol, examined it carefblly, primed it, 
and laid it beneath his pillow. Immediately, however, 
he took it out, charged it heavily, and laying it on the 
table, folded his arms and gazed upon it, muttering, < It 
may be needed when I least expect it. I have one friend, 
at least, while this is by.' After pacing two or three 
times across the narrow space between his bed-head and 
the little window at the foot, he opened the door of a 
small closet, and taking thence a cloak and muffler, care- 
fully adjusted them ; then slouching a broad-brimmed 
hat over his eyes, he hurried down the stairs into the 
street. Two or three times Robert Lane paused and 
reasoned with himself, before he reached his father's door ; 
and even when his hand was extended to the bell-knob, 
he hesitated. 

< I must see her, at any risk,' he at last exclaimed, 
polling lightly upon the cord. 

The girl started when she opened the door, but gave no 
oth^ token of rocognition. Robert inquired for Mrs 
Lane ; and following after the girl, found himself in the 
back sitting-room, remembered but too, too fondly for his 
compoaore. As soon as the door closed behind hin^ he 
cast off his mnfflings, and throwing himself upon a little 
ottoman at his mother's §eet, leaned his forehead on her 
knees. 

* Is it any new trouble, Robert P * she inquired, tenderly, 
and laying her hand gently on his head, * any new — ^It f ' 
she whispered, bending her lips close to his ear, and 
pladng the other arm over his neck. * Tell your mother, 
Robert— tell her everything — she may help you — she will 
—oh, Robert 1 you know she will love you, and cling to 
you through it all!' 

The boy raised his head, and now she saw, for the first 
time, the change that had come over him. His fkce was 
hagg^ud, his eye sunk and bloodshot; that round, rosy 
cbe^ which her lip had loved to meet, had grown pale 
and thin ; and, in place of the gay, careless smile, had 
risen looks of anxiety and bitterness. 

* I shall break your heart, mother/ he said, sorrow- 
fully, ' and poor little Ella's, too. Oh ! it is a dreadful 
thing to murder those one loves best. I never meant to 
do it — try to believe that, dear mother, whatever comes.' 

' I do believe it, Robert.' 

' Ah ! yon know only a small part yet; but I could not 

go away without seeing and telling you. I knew you 

wonld feara it from others, and I wanted to hear you say 

yoa could love me after all. I knew you would^ but I 

\ wanted to hear yoa sa^ it' 



' I will, Robert, I will ; but surely you have nothing 
worse to tell than I know already !' 

The boy looked down ; his lip quivered, and the large 
purple veins upon his forehead worked themselves into 
knots, and rose and fell as thongh ready to burst at every 
throb. 

She passed her hand soothingly ever them. 

* Whatever it is, Robert, you are not before a harsh 
judge now. Tell it to your mother, my darling boy ; 
perhaps she can assist, advise — she certainly can love you 
through all.' 

' Oh, mother ! you must not speak so, or I can never 
tell you. If you talk like this — if you do not blame me, 
I shall almost wish I had gone away without seeing you. 
Oh ! if I had only listened to you six months ago ! but 
they flattered me, and I was foolish, I was wicked. But 
I thought of you all the time, mother — of you and £Ua — 
and I promised myself, every night when I went to my 
pillow, that I would break away firom the things that 
were entangling me, and become all that you desired. 
I was not consdoos then of doing anjrtbing decidedly 
wrong ; but I knew that my companions were not such as 

fou would approve, and I knew — I could but know — that 
was too much intoxicated by their flatteries. At last I 
resorted to cards ; I played very cautiously at first, and 
only to do as others did, then for larger sums, and again 
still larger ; till finally it became my sole object to recover 
the moneys I had lost, and thus prevent the necessity of 
applying to my father for more. I still lost, and still 
went on, till finally the discovery, which, I believe, dear 
mother, all in kindness, you brought about, was made. 
Perhaps I was in the wrong, but, mother, it did seem to 
me dishonourable to refuse to pay those debts which — ' 

* Tour father was angry, or he would not have refused. 
Tou tried his patience, Robert, and then, I fear, you 
were more bold than conciliatory.' 

' I made one more attempt to better my fortunes that 
evening, and the time passed before I was aware of it ; I 
promised — I told them — those scoffers, mother — that it 
was my last evening among them; I promised myself so, 
and repeated it to my father ; and I would have kept my 

rromise — I would. But you know how it turned. Then 
was desperate.' 

Mrs Lane trembled, and passed her arm caressingly 
about his neck, as though to re-assure him. * I met you 
several times after that, Robert, and you did not seem so 
very unhappy.' 

< I was determined to have the money, mother, and I 
got it.' 

'How, Robert?' 

* Not honestly.' 

The boy's voice was low and husky ; and his hand, as 
it closed over his mother's while his fbrohead again rested 
on her knees, was of a death-like ohillness. 

A faintness came over her, a horrid feeling went curdling 
round her heart, and she felt as though her breath was 
going away from her. But the cold hand was freezing 
about hers, the throbbing forehead rested on her knees, 
and every sob, as it burst forth uncontroUedly, fell like a 
crushing weight upon her bosom. It was the mother's 
pitying heart, that, subduing its own emotions, enabled 
her again to articulate, though in a low whisper, * Howy 
Robert P' 

<By forgery. No matter for the particulars— I could 
could not tell them now, and you could not hear. To- 
morrow all will be discovered, and I must escape. Such 
fear, such agony— oh, mother! what have I not endured? 
No punishment men can inflict will ever be half so heavy. 
I deserve it, though — all, and ten thousand times more. 
But I never meant it should come to this, mother ; be- 
lieve me, I never did. I meant to pay it before now, and 
I thought I could. I have won some money, but not half 
— scarce a tithe of what I ought to have, so there is nothing 
left but flight and disgrace. Ton do not answer me, 
mother; I knew I should break your heart, I knew — ' 

Mrs Lane made a strong effort, and murmured brokenly, 
< To-morrow — to-morrow! Oh! my poor, ruined boy!' 
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* I knotr that &ft^r deeds cannot compensate, mother ; 
but if a life of rectitude, if—' Robert paused suddenly 
and started to his feet * I know that step, mother ! ' 

'Hush, my son, hush!* Mrs Lane had time for no 
more before her husband entered the apartment. A cloud 
instantly overspread his countenance. 

' You here, sirrah ! What business brings you to the 
home you have desecrated P' 

* ! came to see my mother, sir.' 

' Nay,* interposed the lady, anticipating the storm that 
seemed gathering on her husband's brow, ' let the fault 
be mine. He is my own child, and I must see him — a 
little while — ^yon cannot refuse to leave me a little while 
with my own boy.' 

* It is the last time, then,' said Mr Lane, sternly. 

* The last time !' echoed Robert, in a tone of mocking 
bitterness. 

<The last time!' whispered the white lips of l)he 
mother, as though she had but that moment comprehend- 
ed it ; and, as the door closed upon the retreating form 
of her husband, she slid to the floor, lightly and unresist- 
ingly. Robert did not attempt to call for assistance ; but 
he raised her head to his bosom, and covered her pale 
face with his boyish tears. 

* I have killed her ! my poor, poor mother ! ' he sobbed. 
* That I should be such a wretch ! // her son ! — with all 
her care and with all her love ! Oh I if they had but given 
me a coffin for a cradle I A grave then would have been a 
blessed thing; but it is too late now — too late!' 

Mrs Lane was awakened by the warm tears raining 
upon her face ; and, starting up wildly, she entreated him 
to be gone. ' Every moment is precious ! ' she exclaimed, 
gaspingly. ' You may not make your escape if you do 
not go now. Oh, Robert ! promise me — on your knees, 
before your mother, and in the sight of your Qod, pro- 
mise, my poor boy, that you will forsake the ways of vice, 
that you will become an honourable and a useful man — 
promise this, Robert, and then go ! Your mother, who 
has gloried, who has doted on you, entreats you to be 
gone from her forever!' 

^ I cannot go to-night, mother. I waited to see you, 
and so lost the opportunity ; but there is no danger. It 
is too late to take a boat now. I shall go to some of the 
landings above when I leave here, and in the morning go 
aboard the first boat that passes.' 

Again the mother required the promise of reformation ; 
and it was given earnestly and solemnly. Then he again 
sat down on the ottoman at her feet ; and, with one hand 
laid lovingly upon his head, and the other clasped in both 
of his, she spent an hour in soothing, counselling, and 
admonishing him. So deeply were both engaged, that 
neither the merry voice of Ella in the door-way, nor her 
step along the hall, reached them. 

* Has my mother retired P ' was her first inquiry. 

' No, miss ; she is in the back sitting-room,' and before 
the girl could add that she was engaged with a stranger, 
Ella had bounded to the door, and flung it wide open. 

* Robert I— you here, Robert ! If I had only known it, 
I should have been home long ago. So you are sorry you 
quarrelled with papa, and you have come back to be a 
good boy, and go out with me when I want a nice beau, 
and all that ! Well, it does look natural to see you here.' 

As the young girl spoke she cast hood and shawl upon 
the floor ; and, with one bared arm thrown carelessly over 
her brother's shoulder, she crouched at her mother's feet, 
looking into her eyes with an expression which seemed to 
say, 'Now tell me all about it. You must have had 
strange doings this evening.' 

But neither Mrs Lane nor Robert spoke. The boy only 
strained his sister convulsively to his heart ; while the 
poor mother covered her own face with her hands to hide 
the tears, which, nevertheless, found their way between 
her jewelled fingers. 

The eyes of the fair girl turned from one to another in 
amazement ; then, pressing her lips to the cheek of her 
brother, she whispered, 

* What is it> Robin ? Has papa refused to let you come 



back? J will ask him; I will tell himy<m moit ^qpie, 
and then yon will, for he never refused me aD|thui|. 
Don't cry, mamma ; I will go up st^rs now, and tmtii 
settled. Papa cannot say no to me, of course, /or X b»te 
on the very dress he selected himself, and he sai4 1 should 
be irresistible in it. I will remind him of that.' 

< Alas ! my poor Ella !' sobbed Mrs Lane, 'ibis tnfik 
is too great for you to settle. Our Robert has oometoie 
now for the last time — we part from him to-night forever.' 

' Forever ! ' and Ella's cheek turned as pale as the white 
glove which she rabed to push back the curls troaiha 
forehead. 

* Yes, forever/ answered Robert, calmly, 'I will tril 
yon all about it, Ella. You seem not to know that it vu 
something worse than a quarrel which lost me my home. 
I had contracted debts— improperly, wickedly— ^and n^ 
father refused to pay them. I obtained the money for 
the purpose, and now, Ella, I must escape or— or— ' 

* How did you get the money, Robert P' 
The boy answered in a whisper. 

'Youl' exclaimed Ella, springing to her feet and 
speaking almost scornfully; ^you, Robert Lane I s^ 
brother! Is it so, mamma P is my brother 9 vilUiiv^ 
foiger, is he — ' 

<Hush, Ella, hush!' interrupted Mrs Lane. 'Itis 
for those who have hard hearts to condemn— not for tboe, 
my daughter. There will be insults enough heaped upon 
his poor head to-morrow — let him at least ha¥e loveaiH] 
pity here.' 

*Pity! Whom did he pity or love when he delA^ 
rately ' 

'Ella! Ella I' again interposed Mrs Lane, al»o»t 
sternly. 

'Nay, mother,' said the boy, in a tone of touching 
mournfulness, ' do not blame poor Ella. She does right 
to despise me. I have outraged her feelrags, and dis- 
graced her name. Sh€ deserves pity, and she will need 
it, when people point at her and say what her brother is. 
/have forfeited all claim even to that Oh, mother! wliy 
did you not let me die in that last sickness P it would bare 
save^ a world of wo.' 

Ella stood for a moment, her head erect, and her lip 
white and tremulous, while tears came crowding to htr 
eyes, and her face worked with emotion ; the next she 
threw herself into the arms of her brother. ' Forgive aae, 
Robin ! my own dear, darling brother ! I do pity yon ! I do 
love you, and will for ever ! But, oh ! it is a horrible thing 
to be a forger's sister ! I cannot forget that, Robert^ sod 
I must say it, if it break your heart to hoar me^ it ii 
horrible ! horrible ! ' 

' It is horrible, Ella ; I never thought to bring it npoo 
you, but ' 

' Why are you here, Robert P Will they not find yoo, 
and drag you— oh, mamma ! where shall we hide him P~ 
what can we do P ' 

It was several minutes before Ella could be made to 
comprehend the absence of immediate danger ; and then 
she insisted on hearing all the particulars of the erime, 
even though poor Robert appeared to be on the rack while 
giving them. She loved her brother deariy, and was dis- 
tressed for him ; but she thought too of herself, and the 
disgrace of her family ; hers was not a mother's neek, 
affectionate heart — a mother's all-enduring, self-sacri- 
ficing nature. At last she started up eagerly. * The 
disgrace may be avoided ; papa will of coarse shield bb 
own name ; I will go to him directly.' 

' But the sin, my child— the coMcious degradafion?' 
inquired Mrs Lane, with reproof in her mild eye. * Wkit 
will you do with that, EUaf ' 

' Poor Robert ! ' whispered the girl, again folding ber 
white arms about him ; ' he Is sorry for what be has doae ; 
and our kind heavenly Father is more ready to fngnt 
than we. You will never do such a wicked Uiing agftiSt 
dear Robin, will you P ' 

Robin answered only by ooQvtdsive sobs, end Etta, tos, 
sobbed for a few moments in company ; then»' suddenly 
breaking away from him, she hurried np theatam Alavg 
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tfti^lisAT^lieir^, as fast as her trembling feet could carry 
M! aitd pit^ the ro6m hi which she had been so happy 
w^p^'wflHng^aTids decorated her pretty person ; but when 
iM fe^heS her fkther*s door, she paused in dread. She 
todtd' heit bis heaivy, monotonous tramp as he walked up 
and dowQ the room ; and, remembering his almost repul- 
sfvift klertthess, she dreaded meeting him. * If I had only 
Ictiowtif St belbre/ thought Ella, * all might haTe been avoid- 
^ ; bttt irow it is almost too much to ask.* A fresh burst 
of tears had no tendency to calm her ; and she conld 
td^tte support her trembling flrame, when, repeating to 
herself ' he must be saved/ she gathered courage to open 
itie doori Tfad old man paused in his promenade, and 
fixed his troubled eye sternly on the intruder, while Ella 
m^M fbrward, and, twining her arms about him, buried 
her fece hi his bosom. * Oh, I am so wretched ! ' she ex- 
claimed, all her courage forsaking her on the instant ; and 
then she sobbed, as Mr Lane had never supposed his 
daughter could. But he did not attempt to quiet her ; he 
only drew her closer to him, as though he would thus 
have shleMed her from the wretchedn^ that was burst- 
h)g her young heart. At last Ella broke forth, ' Come 
d<mti and see Robert, papa; come and save him. They 
will drag him away to prison for forgery, and you will be 
i\M father of a condemned criminal, and I his sister. Oh ! 
Ao not let htm go away from us so, papa— come down and 
see HFm, and you will pity him — ^you cannot help it.' 

' Forgery, Ella ! he has not ' 

' He h<is ! and you must save him, papa, for your own 
uke^fof all onr sakes.' 

' Do yon know this, Ella P It is not true — it b a mise- 
rable subterfuge to wheedle money from his mother — 
money to squander among the vile wretches whom he 
has preferred to us. No, send him back to his disso- 
hrt« ' 

* Is that the way to make him better, papa P ' inquired 
EHa, raising her head, and fixing her sparkliog eye upon 
him resolutely. ' You sent him back to them before ; you 
shot him away from yourself and from mamma; you 
closed the door upon my only brother — there was none by 
to say, * take care, Robin,' none to give him a smile but 
those who were leading him to ruin ; and no wonder that 
they haire made him what he is. Be careful, papa. Ro- 
bert has committed a crime, a dreadful crime ; but it was 
irtien yoUf who should have prevented it, had shut your 
heart against him, when we, who might have prevented 
it, were obliged to go abroad to see him, and then could 
give him no more than a few stolen words. It was not 
iittt to keep me in ignorance so long, for he is my own 
brother, and only one little year older than I. But I 
kBow all about it now, and if Robert is put in prison, I 
bad almost as lief be in his place as yours.' 

'£llal Ella!' 

* I should, papa. I know that one like you cannot do 
wrong without feeling remorse ; and when you reflect that 
poor Robert might have been saved, if you had only had 
more patience with him, you will never sleep peacefully 
again.' 

' Ella, my child,' said the old man, cowering in spite 
of himself, * what has come over you P Who has set you 
up to talk in this way to your father P I suppose I am to 
be answerable for this impertinence, too.' 

'Oh, papa 1 you know this is not impertinence. I have 
a right to s^ it, for the love I bear my only brother; you 
know that my own heart is all which has set me up to it, 
aod your heart, dear papa, is saying the same thing. You 
ir*U9i forgive Robert, and you must save him and us the 
^Jsjfrice of an exposure.' 

' I will avert the disgrace while I have the power, Ella, 
bat that will nol bo long, if he goes on at this rate. Do 
yda know the amount of money he asks P ' 

^B; asks sone-^I ask for him the sum that you refused 
befere/ 

* Ah ! he has gained the victory, then. Well, tell him 
to eojoy hit villhnous trimnph. Give him that, and say 
^ Aitt, that if he has any decency left ho will drop a name 
t^U^ has uevef beeh stained but by him, and leave us to 



the little peace we may glean, after he has trampled our 
best feelings under foot.' 

* Thank yoo, papa ; and may I not tell him you forgive 
himP' 

*No!' 

'Thatyou pity him P' 

«No!' 

* May I not say that when he is reformed he may come 
back to us, and be received with open arms and hearts P' 

* Say nothing but what I bid you, and go ! ' 

Ella turned away with a sigh. She had scarcely closed 
the door when a deep, heavy groan broke upon her ear, 
and she paused. Another and another followed, so heart- 
rending, so agonised, that she grew faint with fear. For 
a moment her hand trembled upon the latch ; and then 
she raised it, and, gliding up to her father, folded her 
arms about him, and pressed her lips to his. 

* Forgive me, dear papa — forgive your own Ella her 
first unkind words. I was thinking only of poor Robert, 
and did not well know what I said. I am sorry — very 
sorry— cannot you forgive me, papa P ' 

* Tea, child, yes. Good-night, dariing ! — there go I ' 

< And Robert P' 
No answer. 

' You will feel better if you see him, papa.' 

'Go! gol' 

Again Ella turned from the door and hurried down the 
stairs. Still the boy sat with his face in his mother's lap, 
and his arms twined about her waist. Both started at 
sight of her slight figure, dressed, as it was, for a different 
scene from this. The pale, anxious face, looking out from 
the rich masses of curls, now disarranged and half drawn 
back behind her ear, appeared as though long years had 
passed over it in that one half hour. Poor Ella ! it was a 
fearful ordeal for glad, buoyant seventeen. 

* There is the money, Robert,' she said, flinging the 
purse upon the table, * and now you must go b«ck with 
me and say to our father that you are sorry you have made 
him miserable.' 

* He will turn me from the door, Ella.* 

< And do you not deserve it P ' 

' Ella ! ' interposed the tender mother. 

< I do — that and more. But perhaps he will think I 
come to mock him.' 

* Your manner and worda will tell him for what you 
come. You have "very nearly killed our poor father, Ro- 
bert. I have seen his grey hairs to-night almost as low 
as tho grave will lay them. X have seen him in such 
agony as none of us are capable of enduring. You ought 
to go to him, Robert— go on your knees, and, whatever 
he sajrs to you, you will have no right to complain.' 

* EUa, child ! Ella ! ' exclaimed Mrs Lane. * You have 
too much of your father's spirit — that is, too much for a 
woman. Beware how you ' break the bruised reed." 

< EUa is right, mother,' said the boy, rising. * I will 
go to him — I will tell him how wretched I have made my- 
self; how I wish that I could take the whole load of 
wretchedness, and relieve those I love. I will promise 
him to look out some humble comer of the earth and hide 
myself in it, away from his sight for ever. Perhaps he 
will bid me earn his confidence by years of rectitude— 
perhaps he will, but, if he does not, Ella is right — what- 
ever he says to me, if he curse me, I shall have no right 
to complain.' 

'But /will complain, Robin,' exclaimed the girl, with 
a fresh burst of tears ; ' and wherever you go, I will go 
with you. Poor, dear papa ! But he shall not separate us 
— we, who have sat upon his knee at the same time — his 
own darling children ! I will never stay here while you 
are without a home, Robin.' 

The excited girl clasped both hands over her brother's 
arm, and led the way up stairs; while the trembling 
mother followed, praying in her heart that the interview 
might terminate more favourably than her fears prombed. 
When they entered Mr Lane's room, the old man sat in 
his armed chair, leaning over a table, and resting his fore- 
head upon his clasped hands. Books were scattered 
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around, but they had eyidently not been used that even- 
ing ; there was a glass of water standing beside him, and 
his neckcloth was loosened as though from faintness. Had 
his hair become greyer, and his vigorous frame bended 
within a few days ? It certainly seemed so ; and the heart 
of the erring boy was stricken at the sight. The sorrow 
that he had brought upon his mother and sister had been 
duly weighed; but his stem father had never been 
reckoned among the sufferers. A loud, convulsive sob 
burst from his bosom, and he threw himself, without a 
word, at the old man's feet. The mother drew near and 
joined her son, meanwhile, raising her pale face plead- 
ingly to her husband's ; and Ella, first kissing her father's 
hand, and bathing it with a shower of warm tears, placed 
it on Robert's head. 

* Tou forgive him, papa — ^you forgive poor Robin P He 
shall never act wickedly again ; and he is your only son.' 

The old man strove to speak, but the words died in his 
throat ; again he made a strong effort, but emotion over- 
mastered him ; and, sliding from his c^air into the midst 
of the group, he extended his arms, enclosing all of them, 
and, bowing his head to the shoulder of his son, wept 
aloud. ' Stay with us, Robert,' he at last said ; * we can 
none of us live without you. Stay, and make yourself 
worthy of the love that forgives so much I ' 

Men never knew by what a very hair had ooce hung 
Robert Lane's welfure — that a mere breath alone had 
stood between him and ignominy. Years after, when he 
was an honoured and respected citizen, adorning his bril- 
liant talents by virtues as rare as they were ennobling, 
no one knew why he should turn ever to the erring with 
encouraging words. The key-stone of his generous for- 
bearance was buried in the hearts of three, and they all 
loved him. It was buried ; but yet a white-haired old 
man, who watched his course with an eagle-eye, and fol- 
lowed hb footsteps doatingly, receiving always the most 
refined and deferential attention, might often have been 
heard muttering to himself, wiUi proud and wondering 
affection, * This my son was dead and is alive again ; he 
was lost and is found.' 



INTEMPERANCE. 

BT H. O. ADAMS. 
{Prom a/orthcoming Poem, in eight book*, entitled * The Botlle.') 
Since man against hia Maker did rebel, 
And the great primal cwrse on Adam fell- 
Since sin first walk'd abroad upon the earth, 
And eril, in its many shapes, had birth— 
Since wasting pestilence and fell disease 
Scattered the seeds of death upon the breeze. 
Gave to the genial snnahine power, lilce flame, 
To scorch the blood and rack the human flrame, 
Bade the toft shower aocompUsh fever's woiic. 
And pain and anguish in tiie nlght-dewa Iniic— 
How much of misenr, how mueh of crime. 
Hath man behdd since that unhappy time— 
Beheld, and wrought, and raffer'd, striTing stilly 
And still opposing the Almighty's will : 
Still dlaobedleant, headstrong, stobbom, proud, 
Though impotent, and frail, and sorely bow'd 
Beneath the load of sorrow and remorse 
Which he must ever bear— tlie dally cross 
Of cares, anxieties, and uoubta, and fears, 
Wherewith he Journeys on through all life's toilsome years! 

How mudi of misery and guilt; how much 
Of sorrow whereupon we dare not touch— 
Of wo almost too deep for words to point. 
Which to contemplate makes the q)irit fitint. 
And fills the mind with angnish and despair, 
Mudi less to do, to suffer, and to bear^ 
Have been and are; still making earth a home 
Where perfect happiness can never come ; 
Still mijcing angels weep and men deplore 
That innocence can dwell with them no more, 
That radiant peace hath q>read her wings and flowu 
To watch and wait beside the eternal throne. 



Of the dke train of evils which, through 3in, 
The arch deceiver, did admission win 
Wlien earth lay smiling on creation's mom. 
And man and all God's creatures, newly-born, 
Were flll'd with love and joy, and wander'd here 
Without a careful thought, without a fear- 
None hath so fruitful been of crime and wo— 
None hath so wrought to crush and OTcrthrow 
The purest pleasures unto mortals given, 
The earthly hopes, the longings after heaven, 
As the fell fiend iNTSVPRRAjfCE, that o'er 
Its victim minions gloats, and cravetli still for more. 

Intemperance ! Oh, word of fear— of dread I 
On all domestic comforts art thou fed. 
By thee, what homes arc render'd desolate I 
What loving hearts are crusli'd ! what hopes elate, 
Wliat aspirations, and wliat proud desires 
Are daily cast In thy devouring firea ! 
Since first thy poison cup to mortal lli>s 
Was held, what suns have sunk into eclipse. 
Bright with the light of genius ! what great sonls 
Have tum'd aside from their immortal goals, 
Forgot their holy'missions, and beneath 
Thy chariot-wheels have bent, and twined the wreath 
Triumphant whldi adorns tliy brow, the while 
Thou lured them onward with thy mocking smile 
And sensuous delights, tni they became 
Debased, degraded— men In nought but t 
Wrecks of what had been noble — what might be 
Still good, and great, and glorioua, but tor tliee! 
Intemperance! what pictures there ariao 
Of vice and BofPering befbre mine eyes, 
As thee I name! what forms anrand me press — 
Madness, disease, and crime, and wretchedaefii ! 
What words of blasphemy, and wo, and fear. 
And Idiotic mirth, on every side I hear! 

nie mighty murderer War, may scarce with thee 
Contest the palm, or dalm equality. 
Though countless millions of the human race 
He hath down-trodden ; though no pen may trace 
The fearAd ills which f(dlow in his train— 
The woes and horrors of his worid-wlde reign. 
With due effect: yet unto him betong 
The historic blason and the poet's song, 
While none have sought, in high immortal >-ersQ, 
Thy deeds and thy achievements to rehearse; 
To him the painter, and to him the sage» 
Have dedicate the canvass and the page, 
And still to him, in glory fslse array'd, 
The blinded world hath senseless homage paid. 
At time^ however, as Intent we scan 
The record of man's Intercourse with man. 
We learn of thee, and of thy direAil works ; 
We find that evertnchere temptation lurks, 
Arm'd with thy poison, to delude— betraj ; 
Wo own how universal Is thy sway. 
At times, too, hath tlie moral painter caught 
Thy lineaments, and on his canvass wrought 
Sc(mes such as those whereon wo shndd'ring gaze. 
Drawn fitim the life by him— the Hogarth of our days. 



A PEW WORDS ABOUT WINDS. 

Wind is air in motion. This phenomenon is caused 
by the sun's heat and the elasticity and fluidity of the 
atmosphere. A particular part of the earth's surface is 
acted on by the solar rays, and this heat operating upon 
the air rarifies it, and, causing it to expand and asoeaid, 
produces a motion in the atmospheric fluid like the mo- 
tion of the waves of the sea, towards a central point. 
This is what may be termed the fundamental law of winds; 
other causes operate in producing the great yariety of 
eolian phenomena. We intend to confine ourselves at pre- 
sent chiefly to the names and character of the winds, re- 
ferring to No. 60 of the Instructor for a more particiilir 
notice of the phenomenon. 

Winds assume names as numerous as the human senti- 
ments and passions, and of which they may be tensed 
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no bad illostration. The ancients, who embodied every 
idea or appeanmee of nature in their mjtiiology, gave to 
the winds a very important place in their 'system of 
ideas, fiolns, the god of the winds, had his halls in 
those Islands of the Mediterranean called the Lapari Isles, 
and here he confined the four brothers (quatuorfratres) — 
Boreas, the north wind; Earu9, the east; Aaster, the 
soath ; and Zephyms, the west. These, however, often 
escapc^d his vigilance and his chains, and then maniac 
Boreas went howliag and screaming over the bosom of 
frightened Tellus, hurling down rocky peaks and tearing 
up mighty oaks, until he was exhausted, captured, and 
led back to prison; Eurus was sometimes ardent as a 
lover, sometimes cold as charity — a very hermit who could 
blow hot and cold with one breath ; Auster was severe as 
austerity Itself; Zephyms gentle as a sleeping baby's 
breath, and soft as the aroma of flowers, which the cun- 
ning wanton flattered, wooed, kissed, and then deserted. 
The monsoons, or trade-winds, which blow for six months 
in one direction, and then blow in a contrary direction for 
another six months, following the sun towards the solstice, 
were known to the ancients under the name of * Etesian 
winds.' The word monsoon is said to be derived from the 
Arabic mausim, meaning a season, because the trade- 
winda return periodically, or at stated seasons ; another 
etymologist derives it from the Latin moHorus; the Por- 
tuguese called them montioes ; but the English word mon- 
soon is immediately derived from the French monson. 
Those dreadfully devastating winds which occur in very 
hot countries, and are seemingly accidental, from their 
suddenness and fury are called • hurricanes' or * tornados.' 
Hurricane is suppcsed to denote the four winds all blow- 
ing against each other, and creating much devastation in 
their terrible elemental war. The word is of West In- 
dian origin, the Spanish voyageurs calling it hwrrucany 
the French owagan. The word tornado may be more 
properly applied to a whirlwind, however, being taken 
from the Spanish verb tomaTf to turn, and hurricanes 
often blow in direct lines. These fierce commotions in 
the atmosphere are the cause of much destruction to pro- 
perty; but neither are they of unmixed evil, for they 
drive before them the pestilential miasma of the stagnant 
pools, and, clearing the air, for some time increase the 
salubrity of the countries where they occur. Hurricanes 
or tornados are common in the East and West Indies ; 
and akin to them is the pampero, or wind of the pampas, 
of South America. This terrible wind has its origin in 
the Andes, from which it comes sweeping like a destroy- 
mg angel eastward to the Atlantic. It sweeps up the 
dry earth in its course, and water from the lakes and 
rivers; and these, mingling, form a complete wind of 
mod, which destroys life and property by its stifling 
density and terrible force. Of a somewhat similar cha- 
racter with the wind of the pampas is that of the Sahara, 
called 'simoom.' This wind, blowing over the sandy 
region with a whirling motion, raises the loose sand, and 
forming pillars of this easily disturbed soil of the desert, 
sends these pillars dancing over the plain, overwhelming 
caravans, and burying men and camels, whose bones, 
perhaps, will be. found by succeeding wayfarers. The 
simoom often passes over travellers, who, following the 
' mstinctive example of the camels, throw themselves on 
. their faces, and, after sufiering the most intense heat and 
sense of sufifocation, rise up to behold the wind and sand 
sweeping away over the plain. 

One of the most singular of the winds is the 'sirocco,' 
an east wind that blows from the Levant, and prostrates 
. the energies of the Sicilians while it lasts. When the 
sirocco b^^s to blow, the Sicilians close their doors and 
windows, and fling themselves down in a state of com- 
plete inertia. Every physical faculty is suspended — mo- 
tion is intermitted — business is stopped — and nothing is 
in requisition save couches. If a robber capable of sus- 
taining an his powers under the influence of this wind 
were to enter the house of a Falermese during its con- 
. tinuance, he could rob with perfect impunity. Imme- 
'' diately upon its cessation people rouse up as if a load 



were taken fh>m their breasts, and for some time engas^e 
in friendly visits, to congratulate each other on the 
change of the wind. • 

The word * tempest,* from the Latin tempestus, time, 
season — ^which is again a derivative from Umpus — was 
applied, accordmg to Pliny, exclusively to times of foul 
weather. A tempest is a storm of hail or rain and wind. 
A fall of hail, or snow, or rain, individually, would not 
constitute a tempest unless fierce winds were blowing ; 
and yet a wild commotion of the winds constitutes a 
tempest, independent of rain, hail, or snow. Tempest 
has been peculiarly adopted by old writers as a type of 
the human passions. Erasmus beautifully says, * I have 
ever rejoiced when that, in these long storms and tempests 
of war, there would some fair weather of clearness of 
peace shine upon us out of one quarter or other.' 

In addition to the phenomena already mentioned, there 
is the steady * gale,' and what seamen term the snoring 
* breeze ; ' and then there is the sudden and dangerous 
' gust,' which resembles bursting bubbles of rismg pas- 
sion. Winds that blow from the sea, which preserves a 
very equal temperature during the whole year, are gene- 
rally temt)erate. The west wind, which comes to us from 
the bosom of the Atlantic, is mild and soft in winter, and 
in summer it is cool and refreshing ; while the east wind, 
which comes driving from the cola continent in winter, is 
very piercing and hurtful to invalids, and inequable in its 
nature. 

The winds have often been nsed as images of strength 
as well as the hills ; the former, however, is used in an 
active sense, the latter in a passive. Ossian, in apos- 
trophising his son Oscar, says — 'In peace thou art the 
gale that bloweth over the flowers in spring ; in war the 
storm that comes sweeping from the mountain.' 



THE ANCIENT IDEA OF A FUTURE STATE.* 

All nations have entertained some ideas respecting the ex- 
istence of the soul in a future state. These ideas, which 
have differed in some respects, oorresponding in a measure 
with the intellectual character and cultivation of those that 
have entertained them, we purpose to notice, taking the 
sixth book of the ^neid as our standard of comparison. 

The first thing which will demand our attention, in an 
attempt of this kind, is the local habitation of the dead. 
This was supposed to be deep in the earth, as fkr removed 
fh>m the surikoe as the latter flrom the firmament above, . 
dark and gloomy, shut out entirely fh)m day and the light 
of the sun. A minute description of this place, according 
to the ideas entertained by the Romans in his time, is given 
by VirgiL Darkness broods over it ; walking in it is like 
walking by the taant glimmering light of the new moon, 
when it is every now and then obscured by clouds. Upon 
the confines of this, old Pluto's dusky realm, clothed with 
a kind of aeriform body, are the various calamities which 
befkU mankind. There sit sorrow and vengefhl remorse ; 
here dwell wan disease and morose old age ; here fear and 
evil — ^wasting famine and squalid poverty — ^forms ter- 
rible to behold; here, too, dwell toil, death, and sleep, his 
broUier; while over against them is pemieious war, and 
the iron heels of the fbries ; and fhintic discord, with locks 
of vipers. In Hie midst of this locality, a great aged elm 
throws out its huge arms, upon whose leaves perch delu- 
sive dreams. Within the shadow of this dream-tree are 
found many spectres of savage beasts — the centaur, a mon- 
sterj half man and half horse; the double formed Scylla ; 
the old hundred-handed giant, Briareus ; the seven-headed, 
or, as some have it, fii^-headed snake, which Hercules 
slew; the gorgon; and the filthy harpy. All these mon- 
sters occupy what may be called the vestibule of the in- 
fernal regions. Separating this vestibule fttwn the main 
part of the lower world, is that terror of the ghosts, the 
river Styx, and upon its bank the inexorable old ferryman 
Charon, ready to convey over those who are buried, but 
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sterol J repelling all others, until they have wandered about 
a huoydred years. The first object which meets the eye, 
:^r passing the river, is the old three-headed dog Cer- 
berus, with aU his mouths wide open. The borders of this 
interior of Hades are occupied by three classes of the dead 
-—the first, infants, whose waitings are continually heard ; 
the second, those put to death wrongfully, and by an un- 
just sentence ; and the third, those who, innocent in other 
rejects, commit suicide, and who would most gladly re- 
turn to life, but that the odious Styx, nine times flowing 
round, prevents. Not fiur from these, in a forest of myr- 
tle, are the retired haunts and walks of deceased lovers; 
and beyond these the ghosts of warriors. Fai'ther on still, 
upon the left, is Tartarus, with its walls of adamant, which 
neither men nor gods can demolish, and with the flaming 
river Phlegethon flowing around these walls ; and upon 
the right, Elysium, with its flowery fields and sunny slues. 
Within the former are confined the Titans, or giants who 
had the impious audacity to attempt to scale heaven and 
dethrone Jupiter, and were cast down for it, blasted by 
lightning, to the lowest hell. Here, too, is confined Sal- 
nioneus, who attempted an imitation of the thunder and 
lightning of Jupiter, for which daring impiety he was struck 
dead by a thunder-bolt. Here Titius, suffering continual- 
ly the most excruciating torment conceivable, the gnaw- 
ing and devouring of his vitals daily by an immortal vul- 
ture, which are as often renewed ; here Lapithus, bound 
to a wheel, hung round with firightftil serpents, which he 
is doomed eternally to turn ; here Sisyphus, rolling his 
huge stone up the hill, which, just as he thinks to force to 
the top, is always sure to roll back to the bottom. On the 
right, in delightful contrast with the gloom which reigns 
here, are 8een*the green fields of Elysium, whose inhabi- 
tants are engaged continually in the most agreeable sports 
and exercises, some wrestling, some dancing, some singing, 
while old Orpheus warbles from his harp music as sweet 
as that by which trees and stones were charmed. Such, 
according to Virgil's description of its several localities, is 
the lower world. 

Similar ideas respecting it, though not so fully and dis- 
tinctly developed, were entertained by the ancient Greeks, 
as is evident from Homer, of whose description Virgil's is 
little more than a copy, with various additions and modifi- 
cations. The andent Israelites, also, whose ideas upon this 
subject it la particularly interesting to notice, supposed the 
abodes of departed spirits to be down in the lowest parts 
of the earth. This is evident from numerous passages in 
the Old Testament : — ' A fire is kindled in mine anger, and 
it shall burn to the lowest hell.' * Canst thou, by search^ 
ing, find out God ? canst thou find out the Almighty unto 
perfection ? It is high as heaven, what canst thou do ? 
deeper than hell, what canst thou know ?' * If I ascend 
up into heaven, thou art there; if I make my bed in hell, 
behold, thou art there I* * Hell from beneath is moved 
for thee.' * Thou shalt be brought down to hell, to the 
sides of the pit' < Though they dig into hell, thence shall 
my hand take them ; though they climb up to heaven, thence 
will I bring them down.' * There is something,' says Lowth, 
* peculiarly grand and awfiil in this under-world of the He- 
brews. It is an immense region — ^a vast subterranean king- 
dom ; it is involved in thick darkness : a land of darkness 
as darkness itself, where the light is as darkness — filled 
with deep valleys. * But he knoweth not that the dead 
are there, and that her guests are in the depths of hell,' 
shut up with strong gates. ' I said in the cutting off of 
my days, I shall go down to the gates of the grave,' or hell ; 
from it tJiere is no possibility of escape. * As the cloud is 
consumed and vanisheth away, so he that goeth down to 
the grave (or hell) shall come up no more.' Whole hosts 
go down there at once, as Korah and his company, ' quick 
into hell ;' and heroes and armies, with all their trophies 
of victory ; * kings and people are foimd there.' We meet 
with allusions to the same ideas in the New Testament, as 
in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, and the ques- 
tion of Paul, * Who shall ascend into heaven ? (that is, to 
bring Christ down from above;) and who shall descend into 
the deep ? (that is, to bring Christ again from the dead.)' 



In the case of each of the nations we have 
there is a gradual development and anobviQU»tiMreaa9^ 
distinctness in their ideas respecting the plaoe of .1^ to^ 
In the time of Isaiah, all dwell together, the goiod aii^tk 
bad; but in the time of Christ, as the parablcAbav^xi^iTel 
to shows, though they were supposed to be ui tbe aane 
general locality, yet they were separated from e»€h other 
by an impassable gulf. So m Homer, those wh« .are pia- 
ished are in the same place with the other ahadoe., Bitf 
the opinions of the Greeks and Romans graduaUj impnv^ 
ed, and at length became what we find them in Virgil. .Tkk 
is the theory of the Platonic philosophy, and reprefientfi as 
Elysium for a select few, * the salt of the earth/ an i&teiw 
mediate place — to use a phrase which has since eome ii^ 
use — ^for the great mass of mankind, in which thej zenauB 
until purified from all their pollution, and a TartaroB <it 
hell for the daringly impious, where they are to suffer «£- 
cruciating torments for ever. This idea is similar to ttt 
Catholic doctrine of purgatory, and is the source from whk^ 
it is evidently derived. They suppose a heaven for tfe 
most distinguished saints to enter immediately, and a pur- 
gatory or place of purification for the great mass oi ihe 
foithfiiil, where they are purified from the sin which cleaves 
to them yrhen they leave the world, and a hell for Iitt^etki 
and incorrigible sinners. From this source, too, is doubt- 
less derived the idea of some in the Church of ^nf^Lusi, 
Bishop Horsely for example, of an intermediate plaoe, in 
which the dead are to remain until the resurrection. 

The idea that the world of shades is subterranean^ and 
the varied and gloomy imagery with which it ia associated, 
is supposed by some to have been derived, in the caee <i 
the Greeks and Romans, from the Cimmeri, a people ef 
Campania, who are fabled to have dwelt in cavema deep 
imder ground, and in perpetual darkness. As respects t^ 
Jews, it is supposed that they may have derived the aamg 
from the construction of their tombs. * These tombs,' aays 
Lowth, * were extensive caves or vaults, excavated fr^a 
the native rock by art and manual labour. The roo£i of 
them were in general arched, and some were so apacioBs 
as to be supported by colonnades. All round this side« 
were cells for the reception of sarcophagi. These wese pro- 
perly ornamented, and each was placed in its proper c^ 
The cave or sepulchre admitted no light, being closed wiih 
a great stone, which was rolled to the mouth of the narrow 
passage or entrance. Now,' says he, ' figure to yonraelf a 
vast, dark, dreary sepulchral cavern of this kind, where 
the kings of the nations lie, each upon his bed of dust, the 
arms of each beside him, his sword under his head, and 
the graves of their numerous ancestors round about them. 
Behold ! the king of Babylon is introduced ; they all rise 
and go forth to meet him, and receive him as he approatdiea. 
* Art thou also come down unto us ? Art thou become like 
unto us ? Art thou cut down and withered in thy strength, 
Uiou destroyer of nations ? ' ' Other nations are supposed 
to have derived the idea frt)m a similar source^ from the 
fact that the dead are deposited beneath the earth. 

Closely connected wiu the place of the dead is their 
state. Some things pertaining to this have already been 
mentioned ; but its importance demands for it a more dis- 
tinct and fiall consideration. And first, we have to notice 
their employments. These are supposed to be the same 
as in the present world; and they are supposed, toot, to 
occupy the same stations. Those who had been kings, are 
represented by Isaiah as still kings, who all rise from th^ 
thrones at the approach of the King of Babylon. And m 
Achilles is represented by Homer as ruling the dead &r 
and wide. Such, too, were the ideas entertained by the 
aborigines of our own continent And hence we have to 
account for the very singular custom, said to have pre- 
vailed among the Mexicans and other nations, when their 
king died, of slaying his wives, servants, and ooortiocs, 
that they mi^t perform for him the same aervioe in the 
other world which they had performed in this; aad hcoc^ 
too, the custom among many tribes of killing the dog ol 
the deceased, that he mi^t serve him in hunting. It fbllovsi 
if men are engaged in the same employments in the other 
world as in tMs, that they carry with thenv their pressM 
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lal^ts im^ dispositions. They carry with them the remem- 
Jranee >of their present life ; they still keep up a delightfhl 
{^rdal intercourse, and conTerse of the things which hap- 
peiied'to tiiem when alive. Anchises is found by ^neas 
n a green and flowery vale, entertaining his fellow-spirits 
iHtb a recital of his own exploits, and the various fortune 
^fhlsfHends. They harbour tiieir resentments for affronts, 
ye IH treatment received in the present life. Of this we 
bave plen^lul ilhistrations— among others, in the case of 
Dido. Ajax, and Agamemnon, .^neas espies Dido wander- 
ing in the great wood, and approaching, addresses her : 
< Unha|>p7 Dido ! It was then true, too true, the report 
I beaird of your death. Alas ! that I should have been the 
<»use ef that death. I swear by the stars, by the great 
gods, that I lefl you against my will ; but the same gods 
compelled me to do so who now compel me to visit these 
gloomy regions. But stop, do not run ; why do you fly 
from me ? I converse with you for the last time.' But in 
vain ; no longer is she charmed by the sight of that face, 
or by the sound of that voice, though it be heard in the 
melting accents of love. Her love, once so fervent^ so 
strong, which led her to die upon the funeral pile by her 
own hands, is turned to hatred, and she heeds neither his 
cries nor his tears, but leaves him to indulge in bitter, it 
may be, yet fruitless lamentations. And so Ajaz, when 
Ulysses finds him among the shades, and entreats him in 
the most passionate struns to forget their former diffe- 
rences and become reconciled, departs without deigning 
to say a single word in reply. So also Agamemnon, who, 
it win be recollected, was slain by the contrivance of his 
adulterous wife, vents his spleen to Ulysses against her, 
sod, because of her, against the whole female sex, in the 
following words : * My wife has disgraced all the women 
that shall ever be bom into the world, even those who 
hereafter shall be innocent. Take care how you grow too 
fond of your wife. Never tell her all you know. If you 
reveal some things to her, be careful you keep others con- 
cealed from her. You indeed have nothing to fear from 
your Penelope ; she will not use you as my wife has treated 
me. However, take care how you trust a woman.' 

The dead retain their affection for their friends left be- 
hind, and take a high degree of interest in their welfere, 
and are greatly rejoiced at hearing of their prosperity. 
Of the former we have a most touching example in the case 
of the mother of Ulysses, who, as soon as she sees him, 
with tears bursts out, * my son ! ' Of the latter we have 
a fine example in the case of Achilles, who inquires with 
the greatest earnestness after his son, and when he learns 
that his heart alone is firm, when that of every other hero 
quakes for fear, is so delighted and proud of him that he 
stalks with more than ordinary majesty over the meadow. 
From this interest which the dead are supposed to take in 
the affairs of the present world, doubtless originated the 
custom of the invocation of saints. 

We have to notice the state of the dead as happy or 
miserable. On this point, the ideas of men have been vague, 
especially in the infancy of their intellectual cultivation. 
Their state was represented in early times as not wholly 
miserable, and still as not altogether desirable. * Curse 
the shades,' Achilles tartiy replies, when congratulated by 
Ulysses upon his singular good fortune in that he was 
sdored by the Greeks while alive, and reigned over the 
shades after death ; * talk not to me of reigning over them, 
for I had rather be the veriest day-labourer that walks the 
earth.' No rewards and punishments were supposed to 
he allotted to them, at least in places specially designed 
fof each. Tartarus was the place of punishment of the 
giants alone, and Elysium was the abode only of heroes or 
toi-gods. But the conceptions of the Greeks gradually 
advanced in distinctness and correctness, until at length 
they came to suppose that men were admitted to Elysium 
and sent down to Tartarus. They even then, however, 
Mem to have fifupposed only the grossest crimes were there 
punished. In Homer only one is mentioned, that of per- 
jnry. As they advanced in intellectual cultivation, and 
I fiieir moral ideas came to higher perfection, they supposed 
other crimes were punished, and finally that every virtue 



met its due reward, and every vice its due punishment; 
such, in imitation of Plato and other philosophers, is the 
representation of Virgil. The ideas of the ancient Israel- 
ites seem to have been in like manner indistinct and de- 
fective, so much so, that some have contended that there 
is no allusion at all to the ftiture existence of the soul in 
the Old Testament. 

It may be proper here briefly to notice, in what future 
rewards and punishments were supposed to consist. We 
have already spoken of Virgil's description of Elysium : 
it was the coimterpart of Italy, a sensual paradise^ whero 
heroes reposed from their toils after they hod shuffled off 
their mortal coil, and amused themselves as they saw fit, 
in sports and conversation. Of the nature of the punish- 
ments the soul is to endure, the Platonists had a very 
beautiful theory. * They suppose every passion which has 
been contracted by it during its residence in the body, re- 
mains with it in a separate state, and that the soul, in the 
body or out of the body, differs no more than the man 
does from himself when he is in his house or in open air. 
When, therefore, the obscene passions in particular have 
once taken root and spread themselves in the soul, they 
cleave to her inseparably, and remain in her for ever after 
the body is cast off and thrown aside. Thus the punish- 
ment of a voluptuous man after death consists in this : he 
is tormented with desires which it is impossible for him to 
gratify, solicited by a passion that has no objects adapted 
to it. He lives in a state of invincible desire and impo- 
tence, and always bums in the pursuit of what he always 
desires to possess.' Virgil has given this idea a beautiful 
poetic dress : 

' They lie below on golden beds display *d, 
And genial feasts with regal pomp are made. 
The qaeen of furies by their aide is set, 
And snatches firom their mouths the untasted in cat, 
^Vbich, if they touch, her hissing snakes she reai-s, 
Tossing lier torch, and thundering in their ears.' 

Such a punishment, too, seems to have been drawn in 
the description of Tantalus, who was punished vrith the 
rage of an eternal thirst, set up to the chin in water, which 
fled from his lips whenever he attempted to drink it. The 
sensible images by which the happiness or misery of the 
soul in the future world is represented, are in all cases 
those things which are looked upon with the greatest de- 
shre or dread by those that make use of them. The Jews' 
figure for the consummation of future bliss, is the garden 
of Eden ; that for the intensity of fhture misery, tJie being 
consigned to a fire, of which that kindled in tiie valley (3 
Hinnom, continually burning and smouldering, is a faint 
emblem. The Indian imagined his heaven an immense himt- 
ing-ground, abounding in every kind of most precious 
game, where * the deer doth bound in her gladness free,' 
and the buffalo roams over the vast prairie. He is said to 
have had a singular idea of fhture punishment as respects 
the Spaniards, drawn from their greediness for gold : he 
supposed them placed either in a molten sea of this metal, 
or else the same, red-hot, continually poured down their 
throats. 

Another point which deserves notice, is the forms of the 
dead. They are supposed to bear an exact resemblanct 
to their forms when alive, so that they are at once easily 
recognised. They are enlarged, however, in size, to giant 
proportions, and are shadowy ; they are seen, but cannot 
be &lt Of this many illustrations might be given, ^neas 
attempts to embrace his father, but, to his surprise, finds 
nothing but air, thin air. A spirit is indeed before him, 
and he discerns the form thereof, but it is something which 
cannot be felt. Achilles attempts to embrace the shade 
of his friend Patroclus, but it eludes his embrace, and in 
astonishment he exclaims, * Heavens ! every thing in Hades 
is spirit and shadow ; of substance there is none.' So 
Ulysses, when he attempts to embrace his mother — 

* I ardent wish'd to clasp the shade 
Of my departed mother ; thrice 1 sprang 
Toward her, by desire impetuons urged, 
And thrice she flitted from between my arms, 
Light as a passing shadow or a dream.' 

We have to notice one other idea, that of transmigration. 
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A belief In this, under different forms, is fbund to have ' 
prevailed among many nations. Some have supposed the 
soul to pass fi*om one human body into another, some into 
the bodies of beasts, or even into plants and stones. * The 
belief in this doctrine,' says Knapp, ' seems to have rested 
at first upon a certain supposed analogy in nature, where 
one body is always observed to pass into another, and even I 
when it seems to perish, only alters its form and returns 
in different shapes. Or it may have sprung in part from 
the almost universal idea that every thing in the whole 
creation is animated by a soul, especially everything pos- 
sessing internal life and power of motion.' This doctrine 
was a prominent article in the religious creed of India, of 
some of the nations of our own continent, and of Egypt ; 
and from this latter country it is supposed to have been 
introduced by Pythagoras into Greece, and thence into 
Rome. The doctrine as held by the philosophers of these 
last countries was, that * the souls of men exist in a sepa- 
rate state long before their union with their bodies, and 
that upon their immersion into flesh, they forget everything 
which passed in the state of pre-existenoe, so that what we 
call knowledge is nothing else but memory, or the reoovery 
of those things which we knew before.' The poetical ver- 
sion of the same as given by Virgil is, that Uie souls, to 
prepare themselves for living upon the earth, come to the I 
river Lethe, and quaff the waters of oblivion. Other nations, 
particularly in India and other parts of the East, have 
supposed that the soul passes into the vilest animals. A 
singular story, arising from this belief, is given in the 
Asiatic Reseiurches, from the literary annals of the Bur- 
mese. * A priest died, and, according to custom, his fellow- 
priests proceeded to divide among tiiemselves his effects. 
When they came to the robe and were about to out it a 
louse was discovered, and showed, by his frequent going 
and coming, and by his extraordinary gestures, that the 
division of the robe would be nowise agreeable to his feel- 
ings. The priests, all astonishment, consulted God upon 
the occasion, from whom they received information of the 
character of this louse; that the soul of the priest had 
passed into it, and were commanded to delay for seven 
days their intended division, that being the length of time 
allowed for the life of a louse among £e Burmese.' 

From the doctrine of transmigration, as thus held, may 
have arisen the idea that it is unlawfiil to kill animals, and 
that whoever does so is to suffer death, and also to be pun- 
ished hereafter, according to the nature of the animal kuled, 
the manner of killing it, and the use made of it Those 
who kill oxen, swine, goats, and other such animals, are 
to suffer between two burning mountains two thousand 
years ; those who kill animals by immersing in boiling oil 
or water, are to have their bowels consumed by fire enter- 
ing their mouths, and this is to last four thousand years; 
and all who, besides killing, skin, roast, or eat these ani- 
mals, are to be transfixed on an iron spit, while they are 
cut and torn by the demons, and this is to last sixteen 
thousand years. This prohibition and punishment would , 
seem very natural, upon the supposition that the soul 
passes into these animals, for in killing or eating them, 
cue nught kill and cat his neighbour, or even his own father. 
This idea is beautifully expressed by Ovid, as translated 
by Dryden : 

' llius all thingfl ore bat altered, nothing dicn, 
And here and there the erobcKlied spirit flie4 ; 
By time or force or sickness disposse'ised. 
And lodges where it lights in bird or beast ; 
Or hunts withont till ready limbs it find, 
.Vnd actuates those according to their kind ; 
From tenement to tenement is tosu'd, 
The soul is still the same, the fi(?ure only lost. 
Then let not piety be put to flight, 
To please the taste of glutton appetite. 
But suffer inmate souls becure to dwell, 
Lest from their seats your parents you expel ; 
With rapid hunger feed upon your kind. 
Or from a beast dislodge a brother's mind.' 

Hadce too, perhaps, the care taken in some parts of the 
East of old worn-out or useless animals, such as old horses, 
oxen, cows, dogs, cats, monkeys, and reptiles. Of an estar 
blishment for this purpose among the Mahrattas, we find 



an accotmt in the Missionary Herald fbr 18il-2. In Una 
establishment, the writer says, were about 100 old horses, 
175 oxen and cows, about 200 dogs and cat% monkeys 
and reptiles, whose numbers he does not give. These 
are ftuniished with whatever they may need as long a§ 
they live. 

The kind of animal into which the soul of a person en- 
ters, has been sometimes supposed to be that which b^ 
most resembles in his manners. For example, the soul 6f 
Orpheus, who was musical, melancholy, and a woman-hater, 
enters into a swan ; the soul of Ajax, which was all wratii 
and fierceness, into a lion ; the soul of Agamemnon, thiat 
was rapacious and imperial, into an eagle; and the seal of 
Thersites, who was a mimic and buffoon, into a monkey. 

The doctrine of transmigration, similar to that of the 
Greeks and Romans, seems to have been held by the Jews 
before and at the time of Christ Hence the question of 
John the Baptist, * Art thou Elias ?' hence the report Peter 
said was abroad respecting Christ, 'Some say thou art 
Elias, others Jeremias, or one of the prophets ; * and faenoe, 
too, the question put to Christ by the disciples respecting 
the blind man — 'Master, who did sin, this man or his pa- 
rents, that he was born blind?* 

Such are some of the ideas of the ancients respcc^g ft 
fhture state ; many of them erroneous, many absuid, but 
at the same time containing many germs of truth, iddcli 
a more correct philosophy, the offspring of revelation, baoT 
more Ailly developed and confirmed. The perplexh^ 
doubts and fears, the absurd conjectures and ricncolo'as 
&ncie8 of these have been swept away, and the light of t^ 
vealed truth has broken in with a brightness which hM 
for ever dispelled the mists of error and superstition vrhJdli 
hung for so many ages over everything pertaining id thtr 
future world. 



TENDERNESS OF PARENT MARTENS. 

A PMR of martens had built under the slate roof of tb^ 
cottage, above the bedroom window. The summer bein^ 
unusually hot, the clay cracked, and the nest fell to tite 
ground. It was picked up, with the young ones iinliut% 
placed in a basket, and hung under the sill of the wtndoiri 
so that the motions of the parent birds could be obscarvei* 
They came to their young ones, and fed them as bmhI. 
One of the nestlings was the Tiny Tim of the finraly. H^ 
was half-starved, and weU-nigh crushed by Hs laore 
vigorous relatives. When they flew away, half fledged; 
he was still a shivering helpless little creature. * 0& tbe 
morning after the flight of his companions, I was ftii^e^ 
very early, by an unusual fluttering of wings. I looked 
out from my window-curtains, and saw the two old laur- 
tins perched vi9-€i-vis on the edge of the baaket Th^ 
twittered to each other, and I could abnost fimoy that th^ 
were conversing for some time. It must have been an n^- 
portant consultation. When it appeared to be over they 
flew away. * Alas ! you poor cripple,' thought I, * what wfll 
become of you now ? Your parents think it too muck 
trouble to attend to you alone ; a sharp east wind has sefc 
in ; yon have no warm covering to your nest, as it hwl bo« 
fore it fell from the roof— then one little hole was the only 
aperture, and whichever way the wind came it was the 
same to you — ^perhaps your parents are going to deceri 
you ; ' but I did not know the * bird mind.' The old bird* 
are gone, but they soon return. They feed their little 
helpless young one — they gave him, as we supposed, laore 
than enough ; but they were going to be busy, and woaU 
not have leisure to give him another meal fbr a long^ tixztt. 
Away they flew, but soon returned with tkdr biUs foil of 
clay, which they deposited on the edge of the basket— then 
away again, then returned loaded as before, aoid thos 
backward and forward all day till they had worked up a 
wall more than three inches high, on that ed|^ of the be«- 
ket exposed to the east, from which the oold wind at that 
time had set in. The young bird was tiMiB protected, and 
was Also carefully tended by ite parents till the time eame 
when it was able to procure its own living.'--J«tK^« MttnU 
Studies. 
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LOVE IS POWER. . 

9TRo»a men dragged bim within the enclosure of the 
trading-house, and they beat him and bound him with 
thongs. His horse, the sole companion of his solitude during 
many a long summer day and night march, was torn from 
him, and the rifle which had so often borne death to the 
bofialo on the prairie and the deer in the forest was broken 
before his ejes. From- a rich and free Indian who had 
cattle and venison browsing wherever he roamed, and who 
was respected by his tribe for his prowess and his wealth, 
Hisoona was almost in a few seconds reduced to beggary, 
and rendered more helpless than a squaw. Cold, silent, 
and impassible, there he stood in the centre of the stock- 
ade, with his brawny arms bound across his broad, manly 
chest, his wide nostrils breathing fire and scorn, and his 
piercing black eyes rivetted on the sky. He might have 
been tidcen for a bronze statue of a barbarian gladiator, 
whom the civilised subjects of a second Commodus were 
striving to provoke to life and action with their taunts 
and sneers. But though he heard be heeded them not ; 
he seemed to have only sufficient. Promethean fire to 
Bupnly him with the breath of life ; he had none to spend 
in fluhes of passion. The acquired stoicism of the Indian 
was superior to the fierceness of his human nature ; for 
although he felt the vibrations of fury at his heart, he 
scorned that man should know them only in his weakness. 

Hisoona was a Seminole Indian, and he was reputed to 
be the fiercest and most sanguinary of his tribe. He had 
been scorned in his infancy on account of his birth, his 
father being a Spaniard ; and as the education of the boy 
invariably reacts in manhood, he had repaid to mankind 
in scorn and blows the account of sullen malevolence which 
the full-breeds of his tribe had lent him. He had grown 
up the very Cain of his race— jealous, cruel, dishonest, 
and sullen, but strong, impetuous, and utterly dauntless 
in battle. He bad fought himself into consideration among 
his mother's people, and his name was known and feared 
by all the enemies of her tribe throughout the broad ex- 
panse of Florida. He was indeed a dauntless warrior who 
had longings to meet face to face this £unous Senrinole. 
He seemed to have no fear, and it was said that he had no 
meicy. Nearly fifty dried scalps hung in his lodge, which 
he had torn indiscriminately from the heads of men, wo- 
man, and children; and many villages that no longer 
stood on the banks of the Oltamaha owed their blackness 
of desolation to his single hand and midnight brand. 

The name and fame of Hisoona were song by the squaws 
in their wigwams while they sewed the buffalo-robes, or 
to their children as they hung in their wind-rocked 
cradles on the forest branches while they hoed the maize- 
patches, with much the same feeling that inspired them 
when they spoke of the evil spirit Wacondah. They said 
that Hisoona was too fierce even for a warrior, too power- 
ful for a man, and too crafty for anything mortal ; the 
fox and the beaver were neither of them so wise. He 
was a mystery, deeper and darker than the wigwam where 
slept the sun at night ; he was stronger than the stocm ; 
and more unsearchable in his ways than the moose or the 
cougar. They dreaded the half-breed of the Seminoles, 
and yet they admired him ; and many was the tale they 
reeonnted of his deeds, and many was the speculation they 
had hazarded regarding his fate ; and now here he stood, 
as weak and helpless as the weakest of them, bound and 
Momed within the square of the white man's trade-house, 
reft of his arms and horse, and taunted by white hunters, 
and scourged by white men's hands. 

'Ton are a thief,' said Abel Paynter, a strong and 
hardy Kentudsian, as he swung a thong round his head 
and laid it on Hisoona's shoulders. ' You stole my traps 
last hXi when I was oat on the Oltami^a, and you burned 
my shanty at Ontas Creek. I'll pay yon, you savage ! ' 

The dark red streaks followed the cruel and degrading 
blows, but Hisoona moved not ; not a musde of his fine 
athletic firame gave one quivering indication of pain. He 
stood as rigid as if he had been hewn from the sacred red- 
pipe-stone, which is found only in that Indian theatre of 



human creation, the Cotteau du Prairie ; and with his eye 
fixed on the blue sky above him, he seemed not to hear 
or feel. 

* It was this Indian rascal that shot my horse two days 
ago when I was out scouting on the flats,' said Aaron 
Bardel, as he shook Hisoona violently ; * otherwise I should 
have been in time to apprise Oovemor Ellis of the black- 
feet war-party, who surprised Middleton's waggons last 
night, and robbed the Florida Trading Company of more 
powder and lead than will be good for the trappers and 
hunters on the Mississippi this fall. I shall make his 
black steed carry me in lieu of my brown Bess, however.' 

' Stop till the old man comes,' cried several of those 
who stood around and eyed the prisoner sullenly. ' He 
is coming up from the lied Beech Creek, and if he does 
not order this Seminole to be suspended from all future 
service in mischief and upon the tough limb of some syca- 
more, I am no judge of law/ 

As these rude and lawless men spoke, the strong, heavy 
outer g^te of the stockade was opened, and a horseman, 
armed and seemingly somewhat agitated, rode into the 
square. A broad straw hat spread over his square shoul- 
ders, from which hung down his back a screen of gauze. 
His shirt was of the purest, whitest linen, gathered round 
his waist, and tightly bound to his body with a red silken 
sash, in which were stuck pistols and a bowie-knife. A 
rifle lay on his crupper before him, and as he lightly 
sprung to the ground, threw the reins over the neck of 
his docile steed, and laid his handsome rifle carelessly 
against the logs that walled in the trade station, it was 
easy to see that he had authority. He was low in stature, 
but strong and active in form, and the motions of his 
agile limbs seemed to keep time with his rolling, rest- 
less eye. As soon as ho perceived the group which cn- 
cu*cled Hisoona, he walked quickly towards the spot where 
those who formed it were collected, and, pushing his re- 
tainers aside, he confrohted the Indian. 

* And so yon have trapped the big beaver of the Olta- 
maha at last,' said Governor Ellis, glancing his eyes 
proudly and rapidly round; 'you have torn the fangs 
from the grisly near of the Seminoles. Ay, ay, my man,' 
said he, drawing his knife and cutting the thong that 
bound the Indian's arms, ' yon have neither rifle nor horse 
now, so go home and tell your squaw that you will help 
her to nurse the papoose and hoe the com.' 

'Hugh, hu! wa, ha!' was Hisoona's only response to 
this insulting speech, for in a moment he nad bounded 
towards the gate of the stockade, seized the rifle of the 
governor, mounted his horse, and, dashing out of the fort, 
swung the murderous weapon over his head with a trium- 
phant grim smile. Once he paused when he gained the 
open plain, but it was only to shout defiance to all the 
trappers and hunters at the station, and to declare that he 
would kill the first white man he met. 

The sun was gradually sinking in the west. His beams 
were streaming over the uncultured wilderness, which lay 
like the mother of vegetation asleep, by the murmuring 
Oltamaha, until labour should come with his ploughshare 
and reaping-hook to awaken her up to action. It was a 
peaceful scene, because there were no warring elements at 
work in all the wide prairie and forest-lands that stretched 
westward from the most extreme settlement of the whites 
to the trading-house of Governor Ellis. It is true that 
Hisoona was abroad, and Hisoona, it was said, was an in- 
carnation of war ; but he had no one to call forth his evil 
passions now, although the vow of death was yet on his 
haughty lips, and the scowl of defiance was on his cheek. 
It has been argued that war is natoral to man, and that 
when he fights he but obeys the impulses of lus nature. 
Does it not seem wonderful, then, that they who most study 
nature imbibe the most of love P Old Horace declares 
that his nature and studies disqualify the poet from being 
a warrior, and that although he sings in admiring strains 
the deeds of the warrior, yet he has not the spirit which 
he canonises in his song. Hisoona might be called a child 
of nature with his pride and savagery ; bat does not this 
seem erroneous when examinedP This Indiao loved the 
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woods, and the plains, and streams, and strange musings 
came over his soul when he was amongst them. He felt 
the faint flutterings of a sympathy which he knew not of 
when amongst men ; he felt the feeble stirrings of that 
love which his education of scorn and repulsion had crushed 
and overshadowed. As a child of nature, Hisoona was 
not dead to the universal sympathy which tells us that all 
creation comes from one source. It was as a child of 
Cain's first act of hatred that he was feared and fierce. * I 
will slay the first white man I meet,' he muttered, and 
he examined the rifle he carried to see that it was fit for 
the dark purpose. At that moment the song of the whip- 
poor-will and the soft sighing of the west wind fell upon 
his ear, and slowly and silently he let the murderous 
weapon fall upon the crupper before him, and gradually 
his dark eye softened as he turned his ear to the sound 
with an abstracted, listening air. 

Equally abstracted, but more exquisitely delighted with 
the scene, was a traveller who wended his footway over 
the unreclaimed wild. He saw in this broad plain the 
handiwork of a revealed God, and viewing it as a provision 
of his bountiful providence for future generations of men, 
he felt his heart stirred with a recognition of the Al- 
mighty's love, and he whispered * Father,' and turned his 
eyes aloft in the fullness of his soul. He had come across 
the deep, this pious traveller, to see how it fared with his 
redskin brother, and to tell him of a better life on earth 
than that which he now led, and of a better land where 
love in God was king. He wore no weapon by his side ; 
he carried no rifle on his shoulder. His simple coat of 
brown covered his meek and loving heart, and not a coat 
of steel. Lowe shining in his mild blue eyes and lighting 
up his beautiful and placid features was the vizor which 
covered his countenance ; and faith in the all-protecting 
power of God was this good Christian's shield. Ay, lonely 
traveller, there is a fierce, and wronged, insulted savage, 
armed and breathing vengeance, on thy path. He will 
meet thee soon ; he is strong and active, and his rifle is 
loaded with two leaden balls. Thou hast no carnal wea- 
pon, not so much at a staflT to crush the enmity of this 
foe to thy race. Who shall conquer P 

Hisoona and John Bartram emerged from two points of 
the forest at the same time, and they at the same moment 
observed each other. For a moment fear came over 
the spirit of the Christian, and he would have fled, but 
suddenly the sighing harmony of inspiration stole over 
his spirit, and muttering, < Yea though I walk in the dark 
valley of death, yet will I fear no ill, for Thou art with 
me,' and with a heart reassured and at rest, he walked 
forth to meet his fate, with his eyes speaking love, and 
his extended open palm proclaiming peace and brother- 
hood. The fearless attitude, the calm face, the friendly 
sign seemed to come over the spirit of Hisoona like a 
dream, for he suddenly drew up his steed, and instead of 
showing hostility, gazed in wonder on the unarmed man. 
John Bartram advanced calmly towards him, still ex- 
tending his hand, and then he said, in soft, gentle tones, 
' Peace be with thee, my brother.' 

Hisoona's eyes shot fire, and his nostrils expanded and 
collapsed with the passions that agitated him. He threw 
the rifle before him in a threatening manner, and then he 
flung it on his left shoulder and then upon his right, 
until, letting his eye rest upon the white man's, who was 
now close upon him, as if be sought to read his thoughts, 
he suddenly urged his horse towards John Bartram, and 
clasped his hand, while a smile stole over his features. 

* Now, brother, you are safe,' said the redskin, calmly, 
as he flung the rifle on hb shoulder. * I thought to kill 
you as the young hunter slays his first buffalo, for I vowed 
to Manitto when the sun was over the cedar-tops that I 
would slay the first white man I met. Yet I cannot take 
thy scalpel feel that I cannot ; for thou art unarmed, 
and thou seemest to have no fear of Hisoona. Strange 
feelings are here,' said the redskin, striking his broad, 
manly chest with his open palm — ' feelings that whisper 
to me that thou art no enemy of Hisoona. Thy tribe 
has been cruel to me/ continued the warrior, his face be- 






coming stem and fixed, ' and they have robbed tne, je), 
they had arms in their hands, and I l^tl kHf Alf 
warriors for breaking my gon^ and sttaling my horse, lod 
scourging me.' ^',.v • * * 

< My brother hath felt rightly,' said the Cfan«lw «!»- 
veller, gently ; < I am not the enemy of His^ooft^ ,%k$> 
great chief whom I follow loved all men, and dM lor «|| 
men; and he has told all his people even ftodW 
than to hate or kill ; therefore I love Hi«)0Q% luod 
never be his enemy.' 

The Indian gazed for a few moments fixedly i^OD-ilM 
open face of the traveller, as if be sought to vetolfe 
self of a strange doubt, and then his face ligbtiiig np ' 
conviction, he extended his hand again, and abook tkal 
of the unarmed man. < There ii a trade-houae » few 
miles onward,' said the Indian, calmly and evan softly, 
as if influenced by John Bartram's manner, ' where mum 
of thy nation have set themselves up; thou wilt its( 
with them, and they will wonder when they see thm. 
They will ask where Hisoona's eye was, and if his powder j 
had drank the dew-water when he allowed thae t» psa 
him ; but tell them that Hisoona met thee in tJhe ftmsi 
and clasped thy hand ; that he spoke to the^ and notiB 
anger ; and that he told thee that a mystery in tbjr haip* 
lessness 4nd fearlessness made him feel what he never Uk, \ 
before. Tell Abel Paynter,' he continued, 'that! 
dye the waters of the Oltamaha with the red wmter c€'hia-f 
heart yet ; and let Aaron Bardel prepare his acal|i for the 
sharpest knife of the Seminoles. Governor £Uie ovcc 
me nothing now but vengeance, and let him know thifc 
his papooses shall wail in sorrow when Hifiooaa nMete | 
their father ; but, traveller with the soft tongue, the <|ieli/ | 
hand, and dove-like eye, farewell, and go in peace.' fio [ 
saying he waved his hand, and dashed into the ferest.. « I 

The fame of Hisoona for deeds of daring and enmiif to I 
the white braves continued to increase rather than diminirii | 
amongst his tribe ; but now there were strange and veg*^ | 
ideas mingling in the minds of those who tpoke of hijn« 
They knew of the white man who had escaped the death 
and who had even gained his heart, and they loaged t« 
know the mystery medicine by which the nnanBed tra* i 
veller had conquered. Reader, wouldat thou kttov it? 
It was Christian love. 



NEW PROFESSION IN PARIS. 

UpOi7 a brass door-plate, in the Rue de Lancrj, in Pari%' 
is inscribed, <Ambroise Fortin, Fourteenth.' Upon the 
common superstition that thirteen is an unlucky number 
at table, this gentleman has founded the profession of din- 
ing out— holding himself ready at his lodgings, from mx. 
o'clock till eight, in fail dress and appetite, to receive any 
summons and fill a vacancy at any table. His fitness iie 
his profession consists, moreover, in his unsuspected monk 
and complete acquaintance with the topics of the day. Be 
passes his mornings in collecting the political hearsaji^ 
the private scand^, the hon mots, and the rumours of 
forthcoming gaieties. He begins to converse wheneter 
looked at by his host, and ceases and eats when the mtten- 
tlon is withdrawn, or when a real guest has anything to 
say. For this ready supply of a very common neoessitv 
to dinner-givers, he makes no charge — as he unites wiu 
his profession that of wine recommender, and is paid hand- 
some simns by different owners of vineyards ibr speakSsf 
his mind as to the wines he finds on the different tables to 
which he thus has professional access. There are &t%, 
well-known professed quatorzicfMS (fourteenths) in Pad% 
and as it is estimated that there are 600 houses in thai 
dty where dinner-parties are given, the &tal number o( 
< thirteen * happens often enough to give full empiQjma!^ 
to these. It is supposed, indeed, that the profession wiU 
be largely increased before the publication of the nesi 
census of trades in the almanack. Monsieiu: Ifoiila is 
described as a very handsome young man. of dignifi a d 
manners and unstaggerable self-possession, an er n i me a i 
to any table, and olaiming no subsequent ooqi 
unless by the expressed wish of his employer. 
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THJfc POETRY OF LIFE; OR, HOW DYE DO? 

nuT is nnqiiestionabl J a fine ntterance, ' the open secret 
is ^ p^ secret' — a diTine oracle, fhll of deepest 
iDMbfing ft&d impMt. Oompatred with this, all masonie 
fig^ «bd ssrmbols, ' grips ' and pass-words, which bar the 
QoiDlfliked from the mysteries and secrets of crafts and 
bmtorlMNMlB, are hot the toys of children. It is in com- 
plete harmony with our definition of poetry, that it is sub- 
Jeelitemher tfaaa objeotire, a thing of the inner life rather 
Ihw of the outer workL It incticates that poetry, in the 
highest Mosptation of tiie term, by which we mean the high- 
est trftth in its highsM phasBs of beauty and spirituality, 
BHqr be lyiBg naked and open around us, and yet be to us a 
prolRmnd secret, * a spring shut up and a fountain sealed.' 
The 0p«i deeretf We haye called it a divine oracle, for it 
Is ft Ikbrew and no^ a German utterance. It is shadowed 
hrihj nay, explicitly taught, to him who has capacity for 
the Mghest teaching, in such expressions as < The secret of 
the Lord is with them that !^r him,' and * The natural man 
reoeifeth not the things of the spirit of God, for they are 
IbotishnesB unto hhn ; neither can he know them, for they 
ftre ipiritaally disoeraed.' We shall attempt, in this paper, 
to sufcy a few of the prorinces of this wide-lyin^ open 
#eoret» and endevroiu* to unfold some of its mysteries, 
uider the comriction thait ^e great work of lifb is to con- 
cert the opM seoret faito an illuminated revelatioii. 

The popular iUth is, that there is fiir more of prose than 
iioetoy m Uftb Its wine is all drunk in boyhood and youth. 
Then some the Tlnegar and the lees, the wormwood and the 
|iU. The boy has gone out of Eden into the wilderness, and 
«heiiibim and flaming swords bar return. Memories of 
Ibe past come not to brighten and bless, but to make dark- 
Sesrrisible^ and mock him with hiairreeoTereble loss. The 
Irimetal corse is heaty upon him. Labour is a toil and 
i sorrow. Briars and thorns spring up instead of rines 
•od fig-trees; * eockles grow histead of wheat, and thistles 
htAmd of barley.' The ^nngs of feeling are dried up, or 
Its Btreamo frosea OTor. The mind also loses its elasticity, 
faagfaiatiea and feney, stars which rose with the young 
l|nrit, sot befere mid-day, and ' the trailing cloud of glory,' 
irbich erewhile rose from the womb of being, becomes a 
■nirky cloud, instinct with lightning and thunder. If the 
Istelleet grows in strength amid the storms and ungenial 
westher H life, it lays up truth after troth with little more 
•f joy or emotion than the well-to-do practitioner pockets 
• fce, or the capitalist, who has invited in all sorts of 
iBomities, counts and lays by his r^;ularly recurring divi- 
dends. 

This is the popular ftuth, and it is sanctioned, indirectly 
Int emphatically, by the sons of genius and the giants of 
Steratore. We do not know that any composer has written 
Hi oratorio of life. The Creation, the Messiah, Elijah, and 
ethers, haTO frimished splendid topics for musical genius ; 
kit the oratorio of life is yet to be written. The first-class 
loets haTO fixed upon the mountain-tops of things, and 
slothed them with the unsetting sunlight of their intelli- 
fenoe. They hare chosen for their themes and illustrations 
the most attraetiTe landscapes in creation, solemn passages 
ii the scroll of Proridence, striking chapters in indiridual 
fife. We hare odes on childhood without end; comedies, 
which pourtray tiie sentiment of young loye, the flowering 
season of the heart; tragedies and epics, which strike 
deeper chords, and exhibit humanity as acting within an 
impassable circle of moral and physical laws, and impinged 
on ere^ hand with moral and physical responsibilities. 
The sublime and beautifhl, the lights and shadows, the 
good and eril, the strong contrasts in the world without 
and the world within us, are enshrined in notes and songs, 
and ^ow upon iA» oanyass. And that is poetry. Yes, 
that is poetry, and we take it and are thankfhl. But, by 
implication, thai is all that is poetical, especially in human 
Hfc. On^f a passage here and there, the intenrals being 
made up of the dul^Mt prose ! We haye poets who haye 
walked in spirit witb the sun and the stars round the 
eircle of the seasons, and returned with the report that at 



no point of the great circumference was the spheral music 
mute for a moment. But no poet has written the epic, no 
composer the oratorio of life. No one has traced the course 
of that dirine spark — * The soul that rises with us, our 
life's star,' from its mysterious source in the fountains of 
morning, through its deyious course in sun and shade, to 
where it sinks in the silent sea in the west, and giyen us 
the cheering report, that all was musical, or might be 
musical, in this orMt of humanity. 

Thus tiie popular fiuih on this point is supported by the 
practice of \he aristocraey of mind, and, we must admit, is 
attested by fiict and experience. The great mass of man- 
kind, Samson-like, grind in the prison-house of labour, 
with shorn locks and blinded eyes, and it is but at rare 
intenrals that the spirit of the Lord comes mightily upon 
them, or they obtain a glimpse of the open secret of the uni- 
yerse. Nor are the lords of the Philistines, who look on, more 
to be enyied. ' Examine their spiritual mechanism, the same 
great need, great greed, and tittle faculty are there ; nay, ten 
to one but the toiling Samson, who has actually put forth his 
hand and operated on nature, is the more cunningly gifted 
of the two.' Examine the programme of amusements for the 
London < season,' and if you are skilled in the higher laws 
of interpretation, you will find it summed up in this sen- 
tence — There are no perennial springs of poetry in the lives 
of idle lords. Their ^ great need, great greed, and little 
fiiculty' are exhibited in the feet, that they haye been 
known to giye a stranger girl five hundred pounds to sing 
a song to £em, one won! of which they did not understancL 
To sum up all : the popular feith, the works of genius, and 
the frivolities of the London season, point to Saa issue — 
that if the elements and appliances for building up the 
loftiest and purest life of humanity are lying around eyery 
man in the richest proftision, but small use is made of 
them ; there is but little harmony between the inner and 
the outer world, and but fe^ haye found out the key which 
unlocks the inyisible gates of the open secret 

We would be understood as haying struck the lowest 
note of our gamut, and will now endeavour to ascend; as 
having exhibited the dark side of the picture, and will 
now proceed to unfold its brighter aspects. We have 
spoken of the actualities, we will now speak of the possi- 
bilities, of humanity. We have spoken of facts, we will 
now speak of truths. We would illustrate the difference 
between a feet and a truth by an incident with which 
every child is acquainted, and firom which every man might 
learn wisdom. Once upon a time two pilgrims were im- 
prisoned in the dungeons of Doubting Castle. We will 
suppose that this incident in Bunyan's beautifdl allegory 
is a reality. It is a fact that the pilgrims were imprisoned, 
but not a truth. Li reality they were not imprisoned at 
alL They had the means of escape in their own hands, 
only they were not conscious for a time of the treasure 
they possessed in * the key called knowledge.' Thick stone 
wails and strong bolts and bars were around them, and 
Giant Despair kept watch and ward over them. Beyond 
them at a little distance lay the fair world and freedom, 
and the king's highway, leading direct to the celestial city. 
It was but a few steps from the dungeon to the highway, 
but that little distance was equal to immeasurable leagues 
or an impassable gulf so long as the prisonera were uncon- 
scious of the possession of their key. But how bolts and 
bara give way, how dungeon gates fly open, when the key 
is applied to them ! How speiedily the pilgrims pass from 
darkness to light, from bondage to liberty ! How near the 
darkness and the light, the bondage and the liberty, are to 
each other I Hence we say that this allegorical incident 
illustrates the difference between a fact and a truth. The 
pilgrims were prisoners, but they needed not to be so. 
Unbounded liberty was in their power while they lay in 
their dungeon ; but, unconscious of this truth, they began 
to give way to despair, and in that mood they would have 
told you, no doubt, that there was more sorrow and bond- 
age than joy and liberty in the life of a pilgrim. 

We can never meditate sufficiently on the deep import 
of the truth which is here shadowed forth by the genius of 
John Bunyan. It typifies the condition and capabilities of 
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the life of eyery man. li presents us with its actualities 
axtd possibilities, and teaches us that if the one is dull and 
prosaic, the other is radiant with the light and beauty of 
the highest spirituality. Two worlds are sketched before 
us. One of them is a region of darkness and bondage, the 
other of light and liberty. They lie alongside each other, 
they overlap or run into each other, or rather the two 
worlds are one. Cast a thick coTering oyer a man. Bind 
up his eyes and stop his ears. Lead him in Uiat condition 
into the fairest landscape when nature is in her yernal or 
summer prime ; place him in the bveliest earthly para- 
dise; lead him into the yocal woods; or take him into a 
gallery of pointings, where the genius of the artist shines 
forth in high interpretations of nature ; or into music halls, 
whero melodies intermix, and the soul of harmony stirs 
the atmosphere as with the very spirit of life; or into 
Iccture^'ooms, where is to be heard the greatest and wisest 
discourse of life, death, and immortality, of the mysteries 
of being, and "the solemnities of duty. What would all 
avail? The poor man saw no beauty, heard no melody, 
listened to no words of wisdom ; not that he lacked capacity, 
but it was not unfolded. He had eyes, but saw not, for 
they were blinded ; ears, but heard not, for they were dosed. 
But beauty, and melody, and words of wisdom, spread and 
floated around him. Others saw and beard* because their 
^es and ears were open. That made all the differenoe. 

Our theme is boimdless in illustrations, both in the 
physical and spiritual worlds. How different 'all the 
world ' of these days from ' all the world ' of the ancients 1 
Ages and empires rose and passed away; dynasties, sys- 
tems of morals, goyemmentt phibsophy, and reUgion 
flourished and faded in the old world, while the new 
world in the west, and the great Australian continent at 
the antipodes, were unknown to the inhabitants of these 
countries. The properties of matter were inherent in it 
from the banning, but were unfolded slowly and after 
the lapse of ages to the human mind. The polarity of the 
magnet, the genius of modem navigation and diseovery, 
the expansive property of water, the elemental spirit of 
modem mechanism, were truths from the beginning ; baft 
they became truths in the mind only as it were yesterday. 
The lightning of heaven was seen by Adam ; but Franklin 
was the first man who handled this thunderbolt of the 
Eternal ; and only in our own days has it been made the 
medium of human tiiought between minds at the extremities 
of our island. This Imowledge was hidden from the an- 
cients. They lived in Uie midst of powers of which they 
tinew nothing. They were subjected to physical laws 
whose nature they could not comprehend, but of whose 
presence they were made painfully aware by the recoil 
irhich always follows the breach of them. The stroke 
3ame from an unseen and unknown hand. In physics, as 
in morals, they felt themselves passive and helpless in the 
bands of an inexorable destiny or of capricious gods; and 
IS regards the laws of matter, as well as of mind, they 
night have exclaimed, * Wherewithal shall we come before 
;ho Lord!' It is so also in the spiritual world. The 
livinest tmths are found in contact with the blackest night 
>f ignorance. The land of promise lies aloosside the great 
md terrible wildemess. One other illustration will suffice, 
ind we shall take it from sacred writ Onoe upon a time 
iie hosts of the King of Syria surroimded the city of Do- 
ham, with a view to capture a prophet of the Lonl. The 
lervant of the prophet was greatly afraid when he saw the 
lorses and chariots of the enemy, but his master pos- 
essed his soul in patience. Why the difference ? Because 
>f the difference of their vision. The seer said unto his 
ervant, * Fear not, for they that be with us are more than 
hey that be with them.^ And Elisha prayed and said, 
/)rd, I pray tiiee open his eyes that he may see. And the 
iord opened the eyes of the young man, and he saw, and 
»ehold the mountain was frdl of horses and chariots of fire 
ound about EUsha.* 

We shall do well to mark the process by which this 
oung man was transformed from a state of fear and 
Anger to one of confidence and security. It was merely by 
pening his eyes. It is not, however, as a miracle that we 



press this incident into our service, but zather^a esft- 
panion-picture to the pilgrims in DouMiBg CasUe^iijad M 
of them for the sound philosop^ of lifOi and thems^stf 
its development, which we find in them. In A9tVH*o««i 
ing to speak briefly upon this higher deps4tefliit of «ar 
subject, it may be proper to state, that we dsmgfwiijj^ 
over, with a reverential aoknowledginent» iiilL- stM^ 
miracle of our own times, which constitutes the tiiiio^ 
point of the life, and th« starting-point of the trqe ffkabu^ 
life, of every good man. The question to tl|e threwoid tf 
which all that we have written in this «mw of |M]pa»b» 
now brought us, is, Ebw does a mind gra»^u :0(9fSii^ 
in goodness, in purity, in blessedness? We hi^vaspekettf 
a knowledge * which does not suppose a high deper o( 
mental culture ; ' then what sort of knowleclgade we wia^ 
and how shall we attain to it ? We have spoken «f poeti; 
as the secular religion of the soul, and of tha pos^ $ai 
religious capacity as one ; also of poetry as a ocmditioail 
the mind, rather than a thing of the outer world : hot it 
have just been speaking of an * open secret' in tU oskr 
world, which, all-open though it be, most men Ganogt|)ei> 
ceive. In this we might> at first sight, seem to be dtfi^ 
able with a little confiision, if not contradictioo^ Jot to 
carefiil readers we shall easily blow away tfa^ mist vibifik 
misleads them to see confusion where there ia m«i?^ on- 
plicated order, and show them that aU the pasts of m 
little system are in perfect harmony. 

How does a mind grow ? Just as a body graw^ ; 73» 
elements of growth are different* but the ppoce^ii ii< tht 
same. The analogy is striking and complettu 1^9^ 
grow by appropriating and absorbing fonngn h#«ofi- 
genial elements into their own substanoe, and so ^^^uwit. 
The bread which we eat becomes part of ourselvw; Xtm 
and flowers are the visible incarnations of the u^wbif 
gases, of the dews, the rains, and the sunlight. TbcjhaK 
the capacity of receiving and appropriating the nvkiaum 
by which they are surrounded, and the measure of tibftt 
capacity is the measure of their strength and beautji:. & 
with minds. The elements of their strength and be^ol^ ^ 
around them in rich profusion, and thdr capacity of ap- 
propriation and reception is also the measiwe of tber 
strength and beauty. A mind is strong just in proportifls 
to the amount of absolute and relative truth, whkk it kt 
been able to receive — beautiful and pure^ in proportiaB to 
the love with whioh it has received it Moral beaotf it 
simply the harmony which subsists between the percqaoift 
mind and the moral laws of the universe^ ajs, mven^f, 
moral deformity, or sin, is simply a discord or a ntJM l hj 
between things, which, as they exist together, oqgbt t9 
exist in harmony and peace. We might therefore wak 
of the transition from the wildemess to Canaaiv froai 
Doubting Castle to the king's highway, from the raoieto 
the poetry of life, as the unfolding of the beatituoes aii 
sublimities. They are the bridge by which we pass &«s 
the one to the other — the horses and chariots of fixe If 
which we are translated from the lower world into till 
vestibule of heaven. The servant of the prophet stno; sad 
became a new man — ^received a feeling of security sad s 
consciousness of strengtiL This is a type of all het^ 
mental processes. Our suing is the measure of our hebv 
and our str^igth ; that seeing, or vision, however, vhkil^ 
although receiving its credentials and attestations fremtbi 
few things of sense whioh lie around us upon the nanov 
mole-hill of our individual e]q)erience, comes rol^nc i^^ 
the heart and soul from the long-drawn, dim jn^gNM 
vistas and mountain-tops of the past, and which, by iSk 
eye of foith, we descry on the more glorious monptiit- 
tops, and in the longer vistas of the f^ure. ButUistf 
essential condition of strong and vigorous lil$ that cpr ^ 
sion be clear as well as extensive. like the e«gle^,ir«|ppft 
be able to look upon the sun« The reason wb^ oqrliwP* 
ledge often serves so little purpose i^ that it ift.ljqutAilf 
knowledge, but ha{f seeing. We live in ^ t^!l^}4«r 
rather, our eyes being but half open, we see men Bk»^9i 
walking. We have not mastered and jpiatured ^ ia»9f- 
ledge whioh we think we possess, and worked i^ in^ ibe 
texture of our life. We are content to know oii)y Un^Mttf 
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itntd ngm Ittid«^b6l8 — the words ftnd logic of our creeds 
iod edMfesifionfi, itithout penetrating into the living soul 
irb!iBh 'fies bebeiith, like fire in the hard and cold-seeming 
flint, otwfakii tlie words and logic are but the visible vee- 
tares. ' PePh(i|>ir We shall beat illustrate our meaning in 
tbeie immediale remarks, as well as the general scope of 
Ihh p^r; by endeavouring, by the magic of words, to shed 
a light, sroeh as bursts upon a nook of the summer land- 
flOftpe in a breeiy, eloud-rolltng day, upon one or two of 
iht nooks and coi'ners of this open secret and continent of 
tratb, which stretches ilKmitably around us — ^whieh lies 
«pen 'our right hand though we see it not, and upon our 
left tbd/t^h we cannot perceive it' 

The poor artican and openative— the shoemaker in his 
etall—tfae weaiver on his loom — the fiictory-girl, who is a 
liVittg eraiik 01^ pin in the roaring mechanism of the mill, 
eften utter in their deepest hearts the vague^ inarticulate 
complaint, that they live and labour in narrow over- 
crowded spaces, and that no noble thoughts, arrayed in 
beauty and crowned with sublimity, come to lighten their 
toils, cheer their sorrows, and make melody in their hearts. 
Tiiej shiver in a bleak, wintry clime, and have no cover- 
ing fer the cold. But for th&ai, also, there are wedding- 
gurme&ts, if they but knew how to open the great ward- 
i«b& and put them on. They are Uke the prisoners in 
Boiubtiflg OaMle, and have the means of enlargement in 
their own hand. Do they toil in sadness, in narrow places ! 
hk tbeih look out with us from the doors of thdr work- 
^p$, «nd we win show them room enough. They stand 
!n tire midst of infinitude, and where could they find 
ttnplsr standing-room ? Created being surges on all sides 
irottd them, and the uncreated Being himself enfolds them 
Vf^ fl^oment in his fatherly embrace. They live in the 
toiditef.a creation, of all conceivable creations tne most 
hesntifiil and magnificent. Beneath them are infinite 
depths, above them infinite heights, and there are illimit- 
Hm extensions on their right hand and thehr left But be* 
i^th and above, the east and the west, are only figures of 
speed), snd firequently hide as mudi as they reveal. We 
look tiTp to the sun by day, to the moon and stars by night ; 
hot we might look down upon them all. We stand upon 
ihe firm earth, but in mental contemplations we can dis- 
))ense with our pedestal By a wave of the magic wand 
of mhid the earth vanishes, but we &11 not, for spirit is 
Dot subjected to the physical laws. This is in the night 
We now loo4c down upon the sun, which shines in the 
depths beneath. We are in the centre of two great oon- 
ttves. In tiie depths below and in the heights above, in 
the ilHmitable extensions on the right hand and on the 
Ut, sons are blazing and planets burning — moons and 
stars shed a chastened radiance through the empty spaces 
^comets whirl in erratic orbits — and sims, moons, pla- 
nets, stars, and comets, in their mystic dance to their own 
spheral music, which fills the immensity, utter the words, 
'The hand wMcfa made us is divine,' and in reason's ear, 
the voice, as of him who inhabits eternity, proclaims, 
• This is the house of God.' 

Another wave of the magic wand, and the earth is in 
Its place again. But now it hides not the splendour of the 
vsm, for that once seen is seen for ever. We can now 
look through the earth as it were a ball of glass, into the 
Kterally unj&thomable abyss over which we are snspend- 
oi, and see the wonders of creation by which it is re- 
plenished. But we need not wander &r from home in 
seardi of tile noble companionship of great thoughts ; for 
ereiy Ihing soul is a centre in which converge the wires 
of a spiritual telegraph, by which messages and visitations 
we ootmnunicated from the near and the far-lying pro- 
visoes of Ood*s empire; and there are capacities and fo- 
culties In every soul, by which more or less of the inflow- 
ings of the universal bounty might at all times be received 
tod e8^(^ed. On some of these wires physical truths, on 
other* B^piritual truths, are conveyed. We would make 
Q» farmer vibrate with the physical laws by which we 
we surrounded. Reading careftiUy, we learn the steadi- 
**&i with which they operate, and the prompt obedience 
which is pftid to them, by all the forms and varieties of 



matter. There is no relaxation, no rebellion in dms d«» 
partment of creation. They come firom afiur, but they com« 
with power. We might speak of the strong influenoe as 
well as * the sweet influence of the plmades.' They come 
from afiur, from the sun, moon, and stars, but the seasons 
hear their voioe and are prompt to obey. The sea wean 
away the rocks only in submission to the power which is 
upon its waves. The rivers overflow their banks in obe- 
dience to the law which teaches them to find their level; 
but they never run backwards or stand in heaps, unless 
at the behest of Him who sits king on all their floods, 
when he, to subserve the highest niOTal purpose, steps 
firom behind the veil of phoiomena, makes bars his right 
hand, or utters his voioe, and thus, by a visible display to 
human sense, lays the sure foundation of fiutii in the in- 
visible. 

If the house is thus great and glorious, much more its 
inhabitant If he who builds the house have more honour 
than the house, so also he for whom it is buiH, fhshioned 
as he is in the image ci the builder, being as he is tiie 
temple of his Spirit — the finite transcript of the infinite 
and uncreated. And yet the pririleged tnhabitant of tidi 
house of many mansions, a fow of wUch we have just wof- 
veyed — this finite transcript and temple of the Infinite- 
is often heard complaining that his lifo is cold and com- 
fortless, that he is chilled with vacuity, and he ories with 
bitter pathos, *0h, who will show us anv good?' In 
moumfbl mood and accents he tells companions moumftal 
as himself Uiat his life is a bundle of dkappointments, 
follies, regrets, i^ed hopes, decaying fires; that the past 
which lies behind him is dotted with some bright spots, 
but an inexorable destiny prevents him firom returning to 
bask in their sunlight, while the fixture, to which that 
destiny urges him, spreads before him an illimitable wintry 
waste of desert This is a correct reading of human lifo 
in its deep eclipse; but let us again try to work a few of 
those telegraphic wires of which we have spoken, and see 
if there are not sympathetic responses in that highest, un- 
written apocalypse of God, a man, to the visitations which 
come from s&er; let us watch this living phenomenon as 
the day-^ring of truth and beauty fklls upon it, and hear 
if it does not become musical as the fi^bled statue of Memnon 
under the earliest rays of the sun. 

True as it is to fkct, it is yet strange enough that we 
should su£fer our present to be eclipsed by the brightness 
of our past We may reasonably enough regret the dark 
things which seem to lie behind us, but which in reality 
are not behind us but present with us, and part of om^- 
selves ; but the bright things of the past should naturally 
be loved and cherished always. But in truth they are so. 
Our r^rets are the reflex or eclipse upon our minds of the 
motal spots with which we have stained our nature — the 
smarting of self4nflicted wounds. Pursuing this train of 
thought we shall find that the past is a figure of speech. 
There is no past in the life of any of us. We do not * drag 
a lengthening chain,' we carry it all on our backs, and it 
is a burden whidi crushes us, or a rich intellectual capital 
which cheers and comforts us, opening for us sources of 
^oyment in the various inns on our journey, just as we 
have made it the one or the other. The past and the dis- 
tant are not only present with us, but as inseparable from 
us as our own shadow. We have not left our young heart 
by the bums and braes of our childhood ; we shall return 
and search for it there in vain. We carry it with us over 
wide oceans to the uttermost ends of the earth ; and when, 
upon the extreme verge of life, we look upon the red of the 
evening instead of the red of the morning, that young heart 
lies buried deep in the depths of our being, probably un- 
der much rubbish, but also, we should hope, under much 
wisdom. What was the young heart but a mood of being, 
which was succeeded or modified by other moods, all of 
which, taken together, make up the building of an indi- 
vidual life? What we call time is the evolution of our 
thoughts ; and although we say that * time flies,' we know 
that our thoughts remain with us, and mould our exist- 
ence. Our yesterdays are still with us ; and thus our life 
seems to assimilate to the life of Him who changes not 
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As we perceive ibis assimilatioxi we get hold of another 
natural argument for our immortalitj, and our life is en- 
nobled when we see that it is not only a thing of progres- 
sion and change, but of 6tf-iag and accumulation. Ponder- 
ing on tMs phase of being, we obtain a glimpse of seme- 
Ihing like a capacity or foculty of becoming at pleasure 
what at any time we were ; and it is not perhaps drawing 
too much upon imagination to anticipate that) in future 
fuid higher states of being, we shall be able to run over all 
the mental raoods which we had ever experienced, to linger 
«a any one of them, te combine or separate them, to strike 
them all simultaneeusly, like the strings of a harp, and 
e^joy a multitudinous harmony of life I The idea of * no 
past' grows and brightens the longer we contemplate it 
Kot omiy is our own past» as we cadi it, present with us, 
but the past of all the ages. We are plants of time, war 
tered from above, bvt <mr roots are among the generations 
of the dead, and we draw nourishment tvom their graves. 
We are * the heirs of all the ages, in the foremost files of 
time.' The thousandfold influences of the past environ us. 
Xhe words and thoughts, the reason and unreason, the 
wisdom and folly of all ages, mould the minds and man- 
ners, direct the course, and shape the destiny of the living 
generation of men, while they, in their turn, contribute to 
swell this oceanrtide of influences, which rolls onward 
with ever-accumulating force and volume for evermore. 

What amount of illumination we have been able to shed 
upon the open secret of the universe, and how fiir we have 
succeeded in indicating the mode or process by which the 
truth and beauty of the world without is conveyed to the 
world within, others must determine. We are not over- 
sanguine. We hope, however, we have said enough to 
show that there is, wide-lying around as all, a secret 
worth searching out; and, however dull and prosaic life 
in its ordinary run may be, that the orbit of humanity 
runs through constellations, and is enciroled with sublimi- 
ties and beatitudes. 



SNAKE-CHARMERS. 

TuBBs is no species of creature so dreaded by Eurt^ans 
on their first settlement in India as the snake. They 
are so noiseless in their approaches, so hidden in their 
habits, and so fatal in their attacks, that truly the primevid 
malediction is verified to them. They are dreaded above 
every beast of the field. The lion and tiger sometimes 
attack the people of the east, but meo generally are ap- 
prised of their approach, and can unite for their destruc- 
tion ; the snake, on the other hand, insidiously crawls at 
your feet, glides noiselessly into your house through narrow 
and almost unnoticeable apertures, and twines round your 
limbs, puncturing your flesh with his fangs, which contain 
the virus of inevitable death, at a most unexpected moment. 
The most dangerous serpents known in Cape Colony and in 
the East Indies are the cobra-capello or hooded snake, the 
pnfif-adder, and the berg-adder er mountain-snake. These 
creatures do not approach the dwellings of man in order to 
attack him, but that they may procure mice, on which they 
prey. It is in fact from apprehensions of danger, or from 
the instinct of self-defence, that they attack man, and not 
from any innate fierceness of disposition. They bite when 
they are trampled upon, or when they are irritated, but 
they always manifest more inclination to escape from than 
to face a foe. It is, therefore, asserted by travellers that 
the antipathy manifested towards these reptiles is not so 
much on account of their destructive and malignant pro- 
pensities as the deadliness of their stiug when they do 
attack. The natives of eastern countries, who are used 
to their appearance, are indifiTerent to it, and even Euro- 
peans come in time to regard them as they would adders 
at home — with distrust, but not fear. The b'ushmen of 
Hottentots' Land poison the points of their arrows with 
the virus of snakes. This subtile poison they can only 
obtain from the live animal ; and the courage and dexterity 
which they display in the acquirement thereof are very 
t«markable. They discover the retreats of the snakes 
with much ease, drag them from their boles by the taUs, 



all writhing with anger though they be, and irri^tfd thtt 
they cannot recoil upon their tormentors; theii| UM^viss 
them on the ground, they plant their naked ieet opes 
their necks, crushing the poison glands from their tlrosii 
and drinking off the virus — a draught of which they heliere 
will render them invulnerable to tbe bite of tlie sziake or 
wound of a poisoned arrow ever afterwards ; or they rt' 
tain this poison-bag and its contents, in order' to fiirmi 
venom for imbuing the points of their arrows ^ritli mortal 
power. These fierce, venomous reptiles are sn{{iose4 
however, to be most sensitive to the sounds of music, acj 
reducible to a state of complete innocuonsness thnn^h 
the fascinations of men called snake-charmers in ladia, 
and by the Dutch boors of Cape Colony slano-ntccittn. 
It is now almost universally admitted that snsLke-chans- 
ing is one of those most surprising and almost iDcomprrs 
hensible goggles at which the Indian mountebanks art 
such adepts. The incredible stories told of these juggle n 
would almost superinduce with the most intelligeDt a be- 
lief in necromancy ; and it is no wonder that still a iCroc; 
belief in their astonishing dexterity and cunning assumes 
a somewhat superstitions complexion in the east amso^ 
those people, who have a traditional veneration for msec, 
and ocular demonstrations of the juggler's powers. Sous- 
charming, it is allowed by keen observers, however, is ht. 
a clever juggle, but that it is a clever one the diffiodtj d 
unveiling it proves. 

Snake-charming is of remarkable antiquity, and suist 
have prevailed to a great extent in the east^ foe ia tbe 
Psalms we find lesions to this practice, in which Cb; 
David compares the wicked to * the deaf adder ihH 
stoppeth her ear, and will not hearken to the. voice d 
charmers, charming never so wisely ; ' and in the e^gbdi 
chapter of Jeremiah it is said, * I will send s^pcol^ 
cockatrices among you, which will not be charmed,' Thb 
belief, still prevalent in India, is also entertained in ik 
fiarbary States, and, as we have said before, in Cipe 
Colony. Several European travellers have been led lo 
credit it ako, but latterly the tendency is to look upon it 
as one of the most successful tricks of eastern legerdemm 

The charmers are characterised in Johnson's ' Sketches 
of Indian Field-Sports' as a low caste of Hindoos, who an 
wonderfully clever in catching snakes, and other legerde- 
main tricks. They pretend to draw the most pdaoDoos 
serpents from their boles by singing and playing upso u 
instrument somewhat resembling the Irish 'bagpipe, os 
which they perform a plaintive air. These snakes, howereff 
are all declared to be tame. They have been previooslj 
allowed to escape by the charmers, who of course have ex- 
tracted their fangs and trained them to know the sonsdof 
their pipe, as bears know the sound of the drum, or mookejs 
that of the organ. When the tune begins they come forth 
from their holes, stand erect upon their tails, and manifest 
not only a sense of sound but time. Tbe j uggler then aata 
them, and places them amongst other soakes in a covered 
basket, professing to have caught and tamed them by iht 
simple means apparent to the spectators. One gentlemaSf 
convinced ef the truth of the snake-charmers' professkxis, 
relates the following anecdote in corroboration thereof; 
but it wUl be seen that every circumstance related migbt 
have occurred with a tame snake. The jugglers and native 
domestics of Europeans are generally on excellent term^ 
and many stories are told of collusion, for the purpose d 
startling the whites with some circumstance intended to 
shake their scepticism in supernatural doings, and whicb 
could not be accomplished without collusion. This gentle- 
man was startled by a great noise as he sat at breakfast 
one morning, and, hastening to the door of his bongslov. 
he found that his palanquin-bearers had started a hoM 
snake (cobra di capelloJt which they were chasing; witl 
their canes. The reptile, which they never once strack, 
crawled rapidly up the face of a green height, whither tbe 
natives pursued him, but he took refuge in ahole,wbflsoe 
they could not dislodge him, and gazed out upon his tor- 
mentors In safety with his clear, tvinkling eyes. Tlu^ 
gentleman had often desired to test the truth of the re- 
port concerning the powers of tbe snake-charmer^ snd 
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fed' bict Viteti ^itpressed this desire ; he therefore enquired 
%)r sstiake- catcher at this time. He was at first told 
thai; ^ei^ was none who dwelt near to his bungalow ; at 
last, hi>ihevfer, he yas informed that there was one dwell- 
ing lo a vfUage about three miles distant, and he accord- 
Ifi^^nta messenger for him, at the same time watching 
the toibra, which bever once attempted to escape. In an 
hour the snake-ma^cian was upon the ground, perfectly 
nakdd, ^ve a little piece of cotton cloth round his loins. 
He carried two baskets, one empty, the other containmg 
some tame snakes, and his music-pipe. The snake- 
csiciier laid his two baskets upon the ground at the desire 
of the person who had employed him, and approached the 
hole with nothing save his pipe. He began to play a soft, 
plaintive air, when immediately the snake uncoiled itself, 
and came slowly from its retreat. When it had approached 
near enough, the snake-charmer seized it by the tail, and 
holdhig it at arm's length, thua preventing the enraged 
creature from biting him, although it darted from side to 
side, and attempted to turn in on him. Having exhausted 
itself in vain attempts to bite, the man then threw it into 
the emptor basket,, and, closing the ltd, began to play. 
After a short time he raised the lid, when the serpent 
darted forth its head, upon which the man quickly closed 
it again, still playing. This was repeated several times, 
mitu at last the cobra raised himself upon his tail, opened 
)ii8 hood, and be^n to move his head to the music as 
Umif as did the other snakes, and without making the 
leasf attempt to escape. 

'" Ae Indian charmer, unlike the slang-meesUr of Cape 
ttAoii^f does not profess to cure the bites of the venomed 
soakfes ; h;e only professes to catch and tame them ; and, hav- 
hig caught, he is very careful to extract their fangs before he 
attempts any familiarity with them. Mr Johnson, already 
alluded to,^ mentions the following anecdote, corroborative 
of tire fact that, even with this precaution, there is danger 
in shake-charming. A man was exhibiting one of these 
dancing cobras to an admiring crowd, when it suddenly 
sprung at and bit a lad who bad been teasing it for the 
purpose of irritating it. In an hour after this accident 
the boy was dead. The father of the boy, who was the 
jaggler^ declared that the mortal wound could not have 
been the result of the cobra's bite, because he had re- 
moved its venomous teeth, and that both be and the boy 
bad been bitten by it before without any bad effect. On 
examining Ihe snake, however, it was found that new 
fangs had replaced the old ones, and that although the 
fortner were scarcely above the jaw, yet they were suffi- 
cient to wound the boy. This circumstance was declared 
by the old man to be the first of the kind of which he was 
eognisant. Another band of jugglers were performing 
their feats in the vicinity of an European military station, 
and astonishing everybody with thfr daring familiarity 
which they exhibited with the most poisonous snakes, 
which they had confined in several baskets, and which, 
when the lids were taken off, began to dance while the 
JQgglers piped. One fellow who had gone among the 
sepoys, and had taken some liquor, approached these ser- 
pents with less than ordinary caution, stroking them and 
teasing them as if they bad been pet dogs. While en- 
gaged in this pastime one of the cobras suddenly bit him. 
The poor fellow became sober in a moment — his dusky 
face assumed a livid hue with fear, and, declaring that 
this was a hooded snake lately caught, whose venom-teeth 
vere not yet extracted, he sat down to meet his death,, 
while his comrades and the spectators gathered round 
him. In about an hour he toa was a corpse. 

It is believed that snakes are really captured by the 
lodians through the influence of music, but of course that 
its influence is of transient duration, and that the charm 
of trhich the professed magicians talk so much is insuffi- 
cient to defend them against any poisonous serpent whose 
teeth are not polled. Lizards manifest a keen sense of 
mosie, and will exhibit all the appearances of delight when 
in its vicinity. Oysters are said to be caught by a chant, 
and why not snakes ? The power of music to charm a 
nake is aa mudi doubted, however, as is the power of a 



snake to charm birds. In the one case it is declared to 
be all a trick of cunning mountebanks,, in the other the 
maternal affection of the bird is said to induce it to lay 
down its life in defence of its young. The bushmen of 
Caffraria, however, who have no inducement to practise 
any trick, hunt, catch, and kill them, and are declared 
by the Dutch settlers to be capable of charming the fiercest 
serpents, and of readily curing their bites. They pretend 
to be invulnerable also, and that they can commumeate 
their charm and mysterious power to- others by putting 
them through a process of poison-eating. The bushmen 
eatch these creatures as an article of food, and they pre- 
serve the thin volatile venom by mixing it with some 
vegetable or mineral extract of a black glutinous consis- 
tency, generally the luice of the root of a species of ama- 
ryllis, called by the boors grft-bol, or poison-bulb, and an 
unctuous substance found In certain rocks and cavem». 
With arms steeped in this deadly compound, the naked 
African opposes the encroachments of the civilised in- 
vader,^ whose lust of power and gain, however, are greater 
than his sense of justice, and who, like the deadly cobra, 
insidiously encroaches upon the bushman'a banting- 
grounds, slaying him if he dares to complain, refining to 
pipe to him the music of love, and to charm bim wiUi a 
gospel of peace, but trampHng him down and puncturing 
his nature with the poison of strong drink, and a sense of 
cruel injustice. 



THE OLD NEWSPAPER. 

BY EICHABD OLDMAKXNEW. 
BUBNB. 

The last moments of this bard, it is said, have never 
been described. From the day of his return home, after 
aome absence from it for health, till the hour of hit death, 
Dumfries was like a besieged place. It was known he 
was dying ; and the anxiety, not of the rich and learned 
only, but of the mechanics and peasants, exceeded all be- 
lief. Wherever two or three people stood together their 
talk was of Bums, and of him alone ; they spoke of his 
history, of his person,, of his works, of his family, of his 
fame, and of his untimely and approaching fate, with a 
warmth and enthusiasm which will ever endear Dumfries 
to my remembrance. All that he said or was saying, the 
opinionaof the physicians, were eagerly caught up and re- 
ported from street to street, and from house to house. 
Bums's good humour was unruffled, and his wit never for- 
sook him. He looked to one of his fellow- volunteers with 
a smile, as he stood by his bedside with his eyes wet, and 
said, ' John, don't let the awkward squad fire over me.' 
He was aware that death was dealing with him ; he asked 
a lady who visited him, more in sincerity than mirth, 
what commands she had for the other world ; he repressed 
with a smile the hopes of bis friends, and told them he 
had lived long enough. As his life drew near a close, the 
eager yet decorous solicitude of his fellow-townsmen in- 
creased. He was an exciseman, it is true — a name odious, 
from many associations^ to his countrymen ; but he did 
bis duty meekly and kindly, and repressed rather than 
encouraged the desire of some of his companions to push 
the law with severity ; be was therefore much beloved : 
and the passion of the Scotch for poetry made them re- 
gard him aa little lower than a spirit inspired. It is the 
practice of the yonng men of Dumfries to meet in the 
streets during the hours of remission from labour, and by 
these means I had an opportunity of witnessing the gene- 
ral solicitude of all ranks and of all ages. His differences 
with them in some important points ojf human speculation 
and religious hope were forgotten and forgiven; they 
thought only of his genius— of the delight his composi- 
tions had diffused ; and they talked of him with the same 
awe aa of some departing spirit whose voice was to gladden 
them no more. His last moments have never been de- 
scribed: He had laid his head quietly on the pillow, 
awaiting dissolution, when bis attendant reminded him 
of his medicine, and held the cup to his lip. He started 
up suddenly, dridned the cup at a gulp, threw hia bands 
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I before hfm like a man about to swim, and, springing from 
the head to the foot of the bed, fell with his face down- 
ward, and expired without a groan. 

* Oh ! had he etay'd by bonnie Doon, 
And leam'd to curb hie passions wild. 
We had not moarn'd his early doom, 
Nor pity wept o'er nature's child 1 * 

OLTVBR CBOMWELL. 

The figure of Oliver Cromwell was in no way prepos- 
sessing. He was of middle stature, strong, and coarsely 
made, with harsh and severe features, indicative, however, 
of mnch natural sagacity and depth of thought. His eyes 
were grey and piercing ; his nose too large in proportion 
to his other features. His manner of speaking, when he 
had the purpose to make himself distinctly understood, 
was energetic and forcible, though neither graceful nor 
<doqaent. No man could, on such an occasion, put his 
meaning into fewer words. But when, as it often hap- 
pened, he had a mind to play the orator for the benefit of 
the people^s ears, without enlightening their understand- 
ings, he was wont to invest his meaning, or that which 
seemed to be his meaning, with such a mist of words, 
surrounding it with so many exclusions and exceptions, 
and fortifying it with sneh a labyrinth of parenthesis, 
that, though one of the most shrewd men in England, he 
was, perhaps, the most unintelligible speaker that ever 
perplexed an audience. It has been said long since by a 
Bistorian that a collection of the Protector's speeches 
would make, with a few exceptions, the most nonsensical 
book in the world ; but he ought to have added that no- 
thing could be more nervous, concise, and intelligible than 
what he really intended should be understood. Though 
bom of a good family both by father and mother's side, 
and although he had the usual opportunities of education 
and breeding connected with such an advantage, the 
democratic ruler could never acquire, or else disdained 
to practise, the courtesies usually exercised among the 
higher classes in their intercourse with each other. His 
demeanour was so blunt as sometimes might be termed 
clownish, yet there was in his language and manner a 
force and energy corresponding to his character, which 
impressed awe, if it did not impose respect ; and there 
were even tiroes when that dark and subtle spirit ex- 
panded itself so as almost to conciliate affection. The 
torn for humour which displayed itself by fits was broad, 
and of a low and sometimes practical character. Some- 
thing there was in his disposition congenial to that of his 
countrymen : a contempt of follv, a hatred of affectation, 
and a dislike of ceremony, which, joined to strong in- 
trinsic qualities of sense and courage, made him in many 
respects not an unfit representative of the democracy of 
England. 

NELSON. 

Human nature is very frail. No man ever had a 
stronger sense of it under the influence of a sense of 
j ostice than Lord Nelson. He was loath to inflict punish- 
ment ; and when he was obliged, as he called it, ' to en- 
dure the torture of seeing men flogged,' he came out of 
kis cabin with a hurried step, ran into the gangway, made 
his bow to the general, and, readwg the articles of war 
the culprit had infringed, said, 'Boatswain do your duty.' 
The lash was instantly applied, and consequently the suf- 
ferer exclaimed, * Fonrive me, admiral, forgive me ! ' On 
Buch an occasion, Lord Nelson would look round with wild 
anxiety, and, as all his officers kept silence, he would say, 
' What ! none of you speak for him, avast ! cast him off; ' 
and then add, to the suffering culprit, 'Jack I in the day 
of battle remember me f ' and he became a good fellow in 
future. A poor man was about to be flogged— a landsman 
—and few pitied him. His offence was drunkenness. 
As he was being tied up, a lovely girl, contrary to all 
rules, rushed through the officers, and falling on her 
knees, clasped Nelson's hand, in which were the articles 
of war, exclaiming, * Pray, forgive him, your honour, and 
he shall never offend again.' < Tour face,' said the ad- 
miral, ' is a security ft>r his good behaviour. Let him go ; 
tba fellom ttmnot be bad who has such a lovely creature 




in his care.' 'I hi« man rose to be a lieufenai|t*t 
was William Pye. ' J '/^ 

LOEP KAIMES. ' jj 

On one occasion, when his lordship went to A^ 
as a judge upon the circuit, he took up bis <jp».t. 
good tavern •, and being fatigued ana pepsiv,^'il 
dinner, enquired of the landlord if there was W 
man in the neighbourhood who could favour hpaa " 
company over a glass of wine. Landlord sio^ti , 
the professor of mathematics * lived just bj ;*^ $l^< 
lord of session sent his compliments. I1xe pcofea^ 
not only eminent in his science, but of Kvdy oofiv^rii- 
tion, though he had the defect of La Fontaine nm thmBt 
—both great poets— that of a stupid and dull appeilMcf} 
before the countenance became enlivened bj win^ w 
company. After a respectful bow, be took kis seat, look- 
ing at the fire, still immersed in thougbt regacding spoe 
problem in the study of which he had been engage^ fCf- 
viously to his reception of the invitation to meet wnikha 
lordship. Two glasses of wine were filled and draifk m 
complete silence ; after which. Lord Kaimes, to begiqjk 
conversation, said, 'I have just passed your new'on^ 
wholly constructed, I see, of white granite; it it M^a 
magnificent piece of architecture. What nu^ bart^^i^ 
its cost? (*may have been'— bad grammar J , ^PfjC 
say,' was the reply of the mathematician, whUe ^.i*^ 
looked at the fire. His lordship being surp4«^'j|M 
piqued, said, < I saw a board put up of all th^ talk ^>e 
paid by carriages and animals; will you be ao gOoq^VlJo 
mform me what is the toll of an ass .p * The pro^lessQUO 
doubt wondering how a board of all the tolls to he^tjttf 
carriages and animals could be put up, and as if «ir»»- 
ing from a dream, quickly replied, 'I do not meUmi4x> 
know ; but, when your lordship re-passes, the toil-gmtberer 
cannot fail to inform you.' Our learned juAge ataiicd 
up, and taking him by the hand, exclaimed, 'Yon ax»ny 
man ! ' and began a long and animated conversitioD^ 

BONAPAKTB. 

The whole tone of superiority, says an officer wlto wetit 
to the island of Elba with Bonaparte, abandoned hfm al- 
together on quitting Lyons ; but, it was at La CaJ$dre^ a 
little inn of Provence, that he showed the greatest iff» 
of weakness, and a kind of alienation of mind that cooM 
be found only in so inconsistent a being. The feart dial 
agitated him were so violent, that the allied commisskoen 
could scarcely find the means of making him tran^p0. 
The most singular costume was hardly thought sufiletest 
to disguise him. The commissioners found him in tbe 
inn, with his face leaning on his hands, bathed in teat% 
He told them with much agitation, and with teaia id lus 
eyes, that his life was absolutely sought after ; that tW 
hostess of the inn, who had not recognised him, bad |(^ 
him that the emperor was a villain, and that they soim^ 
to embark him only to drown him. He would neimr 
eat nor drink, however much they pressed ; and altboii^ 
the example of those about him might have set his a^ 
at ease, he made his repast only of bread and water, tato 
from bis chaise, which he devoured with avidity. Wi 
conversation showed the strongest marks of the diaoi^er 
of his mind. He boasted of tbe good that he pret«ed«d 
he had done for France, expressed astonishment «t Ik 
ingratitude of the nation ; while at the same tine he dt- 
clared that he had a sovereign contempt for all ma^M! 
He declared he had never done evil to any one. Am fir j 
war, he admitted that he had carried it to exeaas j^ bit 
pleaded, in excuse, the desire that France had far 4f- 
grandisemeiit and military glory. Sometimes, alhidbs 
to his being accused of pusillanimity in not sbootii^.lth^ 
self, he i^U into moral dissertations, such as;, 'mca'Ul 
themselves for love — folly! They kill theniaelTavftt- 
cause they have lost their fortunes — cowar^ficei TOtff 
kill themselves that they may not live diahoaooci(4r' 
weakness I But to survive the loss of an Bmp&vai. Md 
the outrages and treacheries of one's rnntrnffTtnylfi: 
behold true courage !' His fears, howevex^ wts^ ''^f^ 
ways chimerical. The sabre was at one tnna imiti 
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agaii^^ooe.of )iis suite who was unwilling to cry < 
le 601/ and pointed at himself. 

On bis part he did not neglect any precaation. 



Vive 

One 
Mflj^tOi the great astonishment of those who accompanied 
a^t lofi, and his peepte were found decorated with white 
* OM^M^ which must hare been provided before the com- 
lii^ce^ent of the journejr. At one time he was timid 
kittix to meanness ; and, at another, when there was the 
]<^«M appearance of safety, he woald assume an arrogant 
md' e^scombical air. And sometimes, too, he tried per- 
fidy a&eir, endearouring to inspire the Aostrian commis- 
ftSoner with dfitrust of Russia and Prussia. When he 
saw the sea he could not suppress a kind of shivering. 
He liad the appearance of believing that they were going 
to drown him. The greatest part of bis conduct during 
the jooraey was that of a man deranged. 

Captain Maitland gives some interesting details con- 
eeming this once great man. He says, that Napoleon, 
v^en ne came on board the fiellerophon« on the 15th of 
July, 1815, wanted exactly one month of completing his 
fcnH^-dxth year, being bom on the 15 th of August, 1760. 
He was then a remarkably strong, well-built man, about 
fite feet seven inches high — ^his limbs particularly well- 
foroied, with a fine ankle and very small foot, of which he 
teamed rather vain, as he always wore, white on board the 
Mpftktm and silk stockings. His hands were also very 
saualy and had the plumpness of a woman's, rather than 
tlie VobtMness ef a man's ; his eyes light grey, teeth good ; 
antf irhen he smiled, the expression of his countenance 
Vitfier pieasing; when under the influence of disappoint- 
tuint, however, it assumed a dark gloomy cast. His hair 
irg^of a very dark brown, nearly approaching to black, 
iQ^ 'though a little thin on the top and front, had not a 
gwff hair amongst it His complexion was a very un- 
edttttnen one, being of a light sallow colour, differing from 
iliiioat any other I ever met with. From his having be- 
ebute corpulent, he had lost much of his personal activity ; 
and, if we are to give credit to those who attended him, 
a Tery considerable jportion of his mental energy was gone. 
It is certain his habits were very lethargic while he was 
OQ board the Bellerophon, for though he went to bed be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock in the evening, and did not 
Hse till about the same hour in the morning, he frequently 
f^U asleep on the sofa in the cabin in the course of the 
day. His general appearance was that of a man rather 
older than he then was. His manners were exceedingly 

E leasing and affable ; he joined in every conversation, re- 
lied numerous anecdotes, and endeavoured in every way 
to promote good humour; he even admitted his attend- 
ants to great femiliarity, and I saw one or two- instances 
of their contradicting him in the most direct terms, 
thoogh they generally treated him with much respect. 
He poisessed to a wonderful degree a facility in making 
a fovooraUe impression upon those with whom he entered 
into conversation ; this appeared to me to be accomplished, 
by turning the subject to matters he supposed the person 
he was addressing was well acquainted with, and on 
which he could show himself to advantage. This had the 
effSeci of putting him in good humour with himself; after 
which, it was not a very difficult matter to transfer a part 
of that feeling to the person who had occasioned it. Lord 
Keith appears to have formed a very high opinion of the 
fiucination of his conversation, and expressed it very em- 
phatically to me, after he had seen him. Speaking of his 
wish for an interview with the Prince Regent, he said, 
' If he had obtained an interview with his Royal Highness, 
in half an hour they would hare been the best friends in 
Baglaod.' He appeared to have great command of tem- 
per ; for, though no man had greater trials than fell to 
hbf lot, during the time he remained on board the Bel- 
kMphoD, he never, in my presence, or, as far as I know, 
aTlowed a fretful or a captious expression to escape him. 
Even the day he received the notification from Sir Henry 
BotibuTy, that it was determined to send him to St Helena, 
he chatted and conversed with the same cheerfulness as 
Bstfri; h has been asserted, that he was acting a part all 
the iSme he wtt on board the ship ; but sUl)> even allow- 



ing that to be the case, nothing but great command of 
temper could have enabled him to have sustained such a 
part for so many days in such a situation. 

It is also reported of Bonaparte, that when be command- 
ed in Egypt the following incident occurred. Eleber was 
envious and refractory, and disobeyed an order. Bona- 
parte sent for him. Kleber attended with a haughty 
bearing, which, joined with his stature, gave him an air 
of heroism. The staff— all present at this scene — silently 
contrasted the heroic height and proud deportment of the 
one, with the little person and pale countenance of the 
other. Bonaparte, at a glance, read their thoughts, and 
changed his aspect in an instant. His countenance be- 
came animated, his eyes flashed, and his voice broke out 
with extraordinary splendour. ' Which of us,' said be, 
addressing Eleber, * which of us is above the other here P 
Ton are higher than I am only by a head ; one act of diso- 
bedience more, and that difference will disappear/ Ele- 
ber obeyed. 

Again, we find it said in an old newspaper, regarding 
this fighting man, that on the morning of Waterloo, when, 
with the dawn of mom, he saw the Britiidi Army at a 
distance (for he never went near the battle himself), on 
seeing their order of battle, rapturously exclaimed, with 
his usual presumption, <Ah! I have got hold of these 
English at last." thus expressing a fear that they might 
have escaped him in the night. Before the close of the 
day, however, he found himself unable to conceal his as- 
tonishment and chagrin at the rapidity and steadiness of 
the British; and was heard to mutter compliments to 
them repeatedly. Speaking to Soult, he said, 'These 
English nght admirably ; but they must give way.' * No,' 
was the reply, 'they prefer being cut to pieces.' The 
Scots Greys particularly struck him, and he frequently 
repeated, ' An ! these fine Greys ! what superb cavalry 1' 

This contest was the finishing point of his military 
glory. Through the medium of an old newspaper, look 
at him, now in St Helena. Here, though we see him a 
fallen foe, we still fiud him a wonderful man. < One day 
before dinner be assembled us all (his attendants) around 
him in his chamber. A servant entered to announce 
that dinner was ready — he sent us away ; but, as I was 
going out, says the writer of the paragraph, he called 
me back, and said, ' Stay here, we will dine together.' 
He then expressed a desire to dress, intending, as he 
said, to go to the drawing-room after dinner. While he 
was dressing, he put his hand on his left thigh, where 
there was a deep scar. He called my attention to it by 
laying his finger on it; and finding that I did not under- 
stand what it was, told me that it was the mark of a 
bayonet wound by which he had nearly lost bis limb at 
the siege of Toulon. Marchand, who was dressing him, 
here took the liberty of remarking, that the circumstance 
was well known on board the Northumberland, and that 
one of the crew had told bim, that it was an Englishman 
who first wounded our Emperor. The Emperor, for so 
he still was called, on this observed, that people had in 
general wondered and talked a great deal of the singular 
good fortune which had preserved him, as it were, invul- 
nerable, in so many battles. 'They were mistaken,' 
added he, ' the only reason was, that I made a secret of 
all my dangers.' He then related, that he had three 
horses killed under him at the siege of Toulon ; that he 
had several killed and wounded in his campaigns of Italy, 
and three or four at the siege of St Jean (f Acre. He 
added, that he had been wounded several times ; that at 
the battle of Ratisbon, a ball had struck his heel, and at 
the battle of Essling or Wagram, I cannot say which, a 
ball had torn his boot and stocking, and grazed the skin 
of his left leg. . In 1814, he lost his horse and his hat at 
Arcis-snr-Aube or its neighbourhood. After the battle 
of Brienne, as he was returning to head<quarters in the 
evening, in a melancholy and pensive mood, he was sud- 
denly attacked by some Cossacks, who had passed over the 
rear of the army. He thrust one of them away, and was 
obliged to draw his sword in his own defence; several of 
the Cossacks were killed at his side. ' But what renders 
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this circiuDsUiiee vtary extraordiDary/ said he, * is, that 
it took place near a tree under which, when I was but 
twelve years of age, I used to sit, during play hours, and 
read * Jerasalem Delivered/ 

But die he must, and die he did. Br Arnot, one of 
the physicians who attended him in his last illness, and 
who assisted in dissecting his body after death, says — ' It 
will no doubt appear singular, that a person of Napoleon 
Bonaparte's habits should have been affected with schirrus 
and cancer in the stomach ; a man who was noted for 
tamperanoe, and never in his life indulged in any excess 
vhidi €Ould tend to produce such an affection. Whether 
Napoleon had any hereditary disposition towards this dis- 
ease, I will not venture an opinion ; but it is somewhat 
remarkable, that he often said his father died of schirrus 
of the pylorus; that the body was examined after death, 
and the fact ascertained. It is more than probable that 
his mental sufferings in St Helena were vei7 poignant, to 
a man of such unbounded ambition— by him who once 
aimed at universal dooinion, captivity most have been 
bitterly felt4 The history Napoleon himself jp^ave me of 
his illness, together with the corresponding information I 
had from the persons /composing his family, convinced me 
that he had been longer affected with the disease than 
was imagined. I was informed, that during the whole 
year of 1820, he had nausea and vomiting occasionally, 
and frequent accessions of fever. He lost altogether his 
natural appetite, and became remarkably palUd. Even 
so far back as the year 181.7) he was affected with pains 
in the stomach, nausea and vomitingi especially after 
taking food. I am therefore inclined to think that the 
disease was then in its incipient stage, because from that 
time all the symptoms increased till be died.' 

This writer, viz. Dr Arnot, among other things, pays 
a deservedly high compliment to those who waited 
upon this distinguished personage in his last illness. 
'No language of mine,' he says, *can sufficiently express 
the solicitude they evinced for his recovery, and how 
eagerly they vied with each other in administering those 
little attentions more easily conceived than described, but 
so essential and soothing on a sick-bed. The scene of 
sorrow Longwood-house presented on the evening that 
great and extraordinary man breathed his last, will never 
be erased from my memory.' 



THE WOODCUTTER'S SON. 

Nearlt two hundred years ago, there stood, in a glade of 
a huge forest in the heart of merry England, a lowly cot- 
tage. The bright green sward of that spot, cleared from 
the giants of the wood, tlie little stream that laughed and 
tinkled, as it glittered on the outskirts of the glade, and 
glanced tortuously away into the wood's darkness, and, 
more than all, the smiling aspect of the bright little cot- 
tage, to a wanderer in the dark forest, would be welcome 
as a well in the desert to the Arab camel-driver. A large 
oak had, once on a time, been scathed by lightning; and 
its blasted stump, standing on a slight eminence in the 
middle of the glade, supported the thatched roof of the cot- 
tage, and was plentifiiUy clasped by the green tendrils of 
the ivy, which crept also along the cottage-roof 

The cottage was the habitation of a basket-maker And 
faggot-cutter, by name Peter Pinderell. It was on the 
evening of a bright sunny September day, about two hun- 
dred years ago ; and the sun had nearly gone down, though 
the dense mass of trees everywhere around hid his disc, 
and the shades of approaching night were hovering over 
the little glade. To cheer the <^ftlm beautiful solitude, there 
were the note of the tinkling stream, the musical twitter- 
ing of birds in the thick trees ; and above there were the 
bright golden clouds in patches on the deep blue sky. 
Though the season was in decline, too, there were few 
symptoms of fading fbliage upon the trees ; and the air was 
impregnated with the sweetest woodland fragrance. 

It was on the evening of a day in September, when an 
old man, even Peter Pinderell, was sitting upon a bench 
in front of his cottage plaiting a wicker basket He was 



a sturdy old man with a brisk air aodauraenante t*ha^ 
and smooth in conntenanoe; with a bright ^BiliBg^ifi; 
and long curling hair «f the litte of siivqMi. ^ i i t iaih il i ai ft 
sat upon his features, and the loiJfipT sn]ti» WnU^tam^ift 
his mouth. His were the health and stnedgihfa^aneaMal aat 
bodily, whidi seldom attach to moajs Aons.whffli.flki'Age 
comes withering on. Near him -on ihe •iMvnd^:8at •* Mt 
young girl, with blight golden ringlels and edtdunlflgnBi 
she was splicing the wicker twi^s fiir Ihe olil oMa'W.sMi 

*It'fl a sad tMng, Aniiie,' aaid Peter, {tlyug^faiciagBnt 
< when Qod is giving us the beautiM waattoldni ( k fe aa i a^ 
up the bright earth so sweetly, that men 8hoiiU'dial/n4 
strive in blood— evilly as they do this 4bjJ i. 1/ 

* You heard of neisJUl>our Uuherl*s soo^ did ^poi^ Jottiial' 
he asked« afbor^i pause cis^fyw minutes. 

* He came home but yester e'en trfoga bloody 
answered the girl, in gentle melodions tooMk 
and sore in body; <uid Dely, his eiwa pet aisiia, toU' 
when I went -down the bum to milk •Onutiply thii 
ing, that it would behove him to flee imiaecUateljri tor tiat 
the cruel Cromwell was making his soldiars fleonr.ilM 
country, to murder and slay all who had stood knmH^ 
for their own bom king.' 

Peter Pinderell gave a heavy si|^ in sffsver* > . ^ i^ *: . 

<And she told me, too,' eontinuel Anniet ^tba<i HiihBrt 
cared little for himself or his wounds, if he. knew liMiit 
&rod with the king. They say he foQ^ biavs]^ «l Wm>> 
oester, but no one has heard of him sinoe tha h<ittle } •aad 
it is hard to say if he still be alive and out «f tbs bmaAisi 
his enemies. Hubert is a brave-hearted la^ ahd juat ffi(4 
a one as bonny King Charles desires to fight/sr taaukJjT. >. 

* Now 4hat was prettily spoken, and quite ipdisimtaWt,' 
said a vdoe from behind the eottage, with ntartJLing dhuM^ 
ness. Peter Pinderell started to his feet and ]tttme«| toi 
round, Annie the while dinging like a frightened fitpn<:lo 
the skirts of his hodden ooat A yonng man, with satte 
high and marked features, which hore, notwithstandii^aa 
expression of grace, cheerfulness, and nobili^ nol nwplii 
sant, sprang from behind the sheltering comer of tha^ooir 
tage, whither, unnoticed by Peter and Annie, he h«4 evi- 
dently approached from the wood. He laughed ua^ths 
wood aJDid welkin rang. He was awkwardly attired in ilia 
coarse ragged garb of a peasant^ and his air and i^peaa* 
ance implied.&tigue and travel 

* Happ'd on true liege folks at last) on our kingl j word ! * 
exclaimed the youth> slapping the thigh of his blue w<)t^fid 
breeches. 

Peter Pinderell dropped mechanically on his kzie^ let 
fkll the birchen twigs he held, and joiniag his hands, t^ 
gether, began distractedly to speak he knew not whitfi 
Annie, pale and red by tiuns, and agitated like a leaf hj 
the wind, fell likewise on her knees b4»ide Pete^ aad gtmed 
with wide-opened, fksoinated eyes on the merry tttanmgem> 

Charles — for it was the fugitive monarch — oharaeteristip 
cally enjoyed the scene before him for a minute, and hearti* 
ly laughed again. Then stooping, and taking Peter &- 
miliarly by the arm, he said, * Goodman, upraise thym^ 



I 



We are much in want of shelter and hospitality at pre 
and would rather have these than thy useless hamaga. 
Qet thee up man ! We hear there be dangerous neighbours 
near — ^some of Oliver's iron-sided friends, no doabL' 

So saying, Charles passed Peter, and putting ant his 
hand towards the maiden, was about to salute her, sajiag^ 
* Qive us welcome, sweet maid ; ' — but words and aecasns 
were interrupted by Annie getting quickly to her feet and 
boimding into the cottage. 

* Now, old friend, as I am a king and in e^ avMoi* 
stances,' said Charles, looking after Annie with aoqie a»- 
tonifihment, * that daughter of thia&— ' 

*■ She is not a daughter of mine, please your himqnr-^ 
your majesty — ^my lord,' stammered Peter. * Oul j a filler- 
child, and an orphan from her in&ncy.' 

There passed through Charles's mind some snpl^ t^iongU 
as that which struck Gray, and was embodied in the hne 
of his Elegy — * full many a flower is bom to blnshrUnsaBA^' 
but he simply repeated in a muttering toue-^ Aa orpboa 
from her inDoincy.' At this period of JnslifeChaite J^ 
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mmt\fi those ^livaliM BentiiBeHts whieh were the inborn 
clnnQtefifltiBa «f all the Stoarts, bat which ftfterwards, in 
to UiUMt rbeBanie Badly faded and delkoed: andtheappear- 
iinertadhiBtoiyitf Annie did not fail to exette an admira- 
tei ioi wympiAy wUoh beoame a king. 

Atithat moment* and when Peter Pinderell had just had 
liHbta Mgain hie feet» a yonng man, olain-looking, pale, 
loeivuv aiA moo<^ emerged from the edge of the wood, and 
ooaiagfavwavd towards the cottage, regarded the disguised 
■RMisiek with a look of inqoiry, but which 4X>nkl not ex- 
ssd^ be eaUed ouHosi^, so settled and overcast was his 



*Uy son Hogo, may it please your ra^esty's lordship,' 
said FsAev the basket^plaiter, introducing the yonng grate- 
looking man; *a true snbjeetof yonr grace's, sir, as ever 
vaUeid eit jolnta-^and the betrothed sponse of my pretty 
MttMiaiixghter, Annie.' 

^Sayest thou so^ man?' exclaimed Chariee, hastily, as 
if stradc with thoTiolent contrast between the fair, mge- 
aesdsAMiieand the gloomy reserred youth before him. He 
weoM hare said more; but Hogo, who, on being aware of 
Ibeangiiit presenee in which he stood, had bent a knee re- 
tereatially on the green sward, again on his feet answered 
qoieklj, and irith a dusky flush on his countenance^ to his 
MmA fast remark — * Annie will never be my wifa, father 
^wmwl Wb anotiier she's thinking of.' The transient 
eiMto pMB«d, and then taming from the rather astonished 
PMer to^iie no less interested monarch, Hugo raf^dly in- 
folNd, *Ib your majeety long heret' 
> f A %w minutes, friend Hugo,' answered Charles. ' We 
have been twice on our way to the bleak hills of Wales, 
Qidarthe guidance of our loyal friend Colonel Careless — 
ftMMlMS man enou^ i' faith; for, being stiff-necked and 
Mik as a youiDg unbroken colt, he went forward this mom- 
iuf 1i some direction towards this quarter, after all our 
«f6rtB failed us on the Welsh side : and careless is that 
Mr^MS dees — good Careless will have fallen carelessly into 
the hands of o£ver's hounds, who will be careless enough 
of bis carcass, and more careless still of his head.' 

' Then, your majesty, I am well-timed,' replied Hugo, 
dropping Ins heavy, serious eyes to the ground. ' A party 
tf OromwelFs soldiers are in this forest and scouring it 
fNn md to end; and betimes th^ may and will be here. 
Colonel Careless is safe, after a narrow escape, at neigh- 
bor Hubert ElHee's, whenee I am but now retiumed. His 
ion faught hard for your majesty at Worcester,' he added, 
raising his dark eyes, now ftill of deep, intense Ufa, to 
Cbaries's face. * It would be certain death to your majesty, 
bowerer,' he went on, dropping them again after an instant^s 
pause, <to attempt a meeting with the stout Colonel Care- 
less at present' 

'Then what is to be done?' asked Charles, fixing his 
bands in his waistband, and not in the least alarmed, but 
on (he contrary perfectly quiescent He looked at Peter, 
who was scratching his ancient head in puxxled thought, 
and then at Hugo, who was looking seriously on the ground, 
and from under his eye-lids at the cottage-window, whero 
the pretty wondering face of Annie now and then appeared, 
while she took a survey of the king. 
^ *Tonr mi^eety is too well known by your face, and espe- 
cially your long hair,' at length said Hugo, in a Toice so 
measured that it seemed almost a drawl. 

' Well make the shears spoil the beauty of the latter,' 
nid Charles readily ; and he throw his bonnet away ex- 
fllshnSng, * Giye us the shears.' A pair was at hand on the 
stone bench; and beneath their blades the long glossy 
rini^fiCS fen. As they rolled down in massy coupon, 
th«y wero eageriy sdzed by old Peter, and as eagerly trea- 
Bond in his breast His hair cropped almost to the skin, 
Aod ^^thal unskilftilly cropped, Charles was certainly no 
▼^ prepossessing personage ; but resuming his bonnet 
be bvst into a lai^g^ and cried — * Ready to stand the ftro 
of tfce eyes of Cromwell himselfl' 

H was dusk, and the elements of obscurity wero settling 
beatihr down over the little glade, and it was just then 
thht ihe loud roll of a military kettle-drum and the blast 
of 4 bui^e edhoed tinrough the forest The sounds wero not 



apparently far distant Charles looked inquiringly at liis 
humble friends ; but old Peter unceromoniously seized him 
by the arm, and dragging him into the cottage, exclaimed 
— * In, in, now, or the iron-headed fellows aro on us ! ' and 
he briskly entered with his majesty and shut the door. 
Hugo darted to the trunk of a huge beech which stood pro- 
minently forth on the edge of the wood, and grasping a 
hatchet which hung from a gnarled bou^ aboye, returned 
to the end of the cottage, and commenced industriously to 
chop a heap (^faggots. 

Several successive beats on the kettle-drum filled the 
air ; and Hugo had not continued his occupation but a few 
minutes, when the stamping of feet was audible along a 
beaten path through the wood, though it was frequently 
drowned by the noise of the purling brook. By and by 
a band of some fifteen or twenty stout soldiers with iron 
morions and jackets, and bearing heavy halberds, the very 
beau ideal of Cromwell's < children,' issued, with an officer 
at their head, from beneath the shjulow of the giant trees. 
As far as the gloom allowed him to be seen, the commander 
of this party was two or three inches taller than any around 
him; when he had called a halt, he took off his casque to 
get a drink out of the rivulet» and a small bullet head with 
dosely cropped hair was shown; his brow beetled con- 
siderably, his eyes wero a good deal apart, and from the 
comers of his mouth, whidi was small and compressed, 
sloping wrinkles descended to the edges of his under jaw, 
giving him an air of mock solemnity. When he had quenched 
his thirst, he made one of his soldiers stroke his hair with 
a brush that he carried in his breast, and then resuming 
his cap he walked up to Hugo, and with a nonchalant air, 
remarked, * Friend, we suspect thee of harbouring the young 
man Charles, who was defeated at Worcester;' and lean- 
ing on his battle-axe he looked Hugo in the fiuse. 

The latter laid down his hatchet, and thrusting his hand 
into his bosom surveyed the captain with a sort of dull 
earnestness, but irithout manifesting any consciousness 
that that gentleman waited for a reply to his accusation. 

* Captain Silas Blake, youog man,' then resumed the 
officer, with a slight bow, as if he was introducing himself 
to Hugo's notice, by announcing his name and title in fiill. 
The young man did not, however, appear to see anything 
▼cry extraordinary in the announcement After looking 
thoughtftilly for a minute at Hugo, Captain Blake ventured 
to extend his ungloved hand, and with the tip of his fore- 
finger to touch the brow of the latter. 

* Well, friend,' then said he, * this business of thine has 
not begun with the dawn of morning.' Nevertheless, 
Hugo (Ud not confess that Captain Blake was one of the 
most acute of men. * Now, be this thy habitation, friend ? ' 
and pointing his left band with what appeared mock yet 
grave politeness toward the cottage, he moved away, as he 
spoke, from Hugo, but without averting his countenance 
from him. He paused a moment at the door, as if he would 
have liked Hugo to have become drilly communicative in 
time; bat seeing no visible change on the young wood- 
cutt^s countenance, he, with the cool dedrion which charac- 
terised all his proceedings, applied his fact vigorously to 
the door, and sent it rattling naif off its hinges. Then 
turning round to his soldiers, who all this time had stood 
like so many iron statues, he waved his hand, and mechani- 
cally they advanced, closed round the cottage, and secured 
Hugo a prisoner. 

Captain Blake entered the wood-cutter's cottage. The 
interior was ouite dark, but suddenly the glaro of a fir- 
torch dispelled the obscurity, and by its lights which was 
well elevated in a human hand, the wrathftil visage and 
peering eyes of Peter Pinderoll, in his night-clothes, wero 
pushed into Captain Blake's face. The military gentleman 
was perfectly unmoved. 

* Well!' was all Peter could utter, in the extromity of 
his rage and astonishment 

'Well!' ropeated the other; and they looked well at 
each other. The captain then coolly took the toroh from 
the old man's trombliag grasp, and leaving him standinff 
in amazement, with his right arm elevated as he had held 
the torch, he passed him, and advanced to a comer, where^ 
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on a canvass cloth which coTered sheaves of dried grass, 
lay the dis^ised monarch, apparently fiist asleep. 

* Friend ! ' said Blake, punching royalty in the ribs. 

* Friend ! ' echoed Charles, seeming to awake from slum- 
ber, and gazing stupidly in the captain's &ce. 

* Thou truly art not the man,' said the captain, after a 
moment's surrey. 

*Did you waken me to tell me that piece of news?' 
asked the king, discontentedly ; and, turning roimd on his 
side, he went again to sleep. 

In modern times Captiun Blake would have taken snuff; 
but looking simply round without betraying any feeling, 
he put the torch quietly into the still upstretched hand of 
Peter, and bending his glancing helmet, passed out of the 
cottage. The woodcutter approached the door, and, shad- 
ing the light, was looking out on the marshalled soldiers, 
when the strong arm of Captain BUke pushed him gently 
back, and shut the door as best it would. Peter looked 
at what damage had been done, and then gave a loud ' hem ! ' 
of displeasure : but swallowing his spleen, and giving a 
look of intelligenoe towards his majesty, who, cdl^ on the 
dried grass, was earnestly watching the old man, he judged 
it best to extinguish the light 

On coming out into open air, Captain Blake first released 
Hugo, and lUlowed him to pass into the cottage. He then 
in a low voice, having gathered his soldiers about him, ad- 
dressed them on sevend religious topics. His address was 
charaoterised chiefly by well-d^ned ideas, very shortly and 
sententiously expressed ; and neither thought nor language 
partook of that oriental style of declamation by which the 
divines of the Cromwell sd^ool have been so generally bur- 
lesqued. The exhortation over, a prayer was given, and 
a hymn sung (from memory) ui a low key ; and then, in 
deep silenoe, thd hardy soldiers lay down upon the green 
sward to rest. 

Early next morning, when yet the sun had hardly glinted 
throng the trees on the mailed forms of the recumbent 
warriors, the door of the oottage opened, and Peter Pinde- 
rell, with a sack over his shoulders, issued forth. He was 
followed by his son Hugo, bearing a hatchet and wood 
mallet; and lastly by the king, with a coil of birchen rope 
and a hatchet on his shoulders. To make sure of lulling 
suspicion, he had the charge of shutting and fastening the 
door. The statue of a man, in the capacity of a sentinel, 
stood on the skirt of the glade, but the woodcutters and 
the disguised monarch m^xshed past him into the forest, 
without his manifesting any more life than a real statue 
would have done. They walked on in a line for some dis- 
tance, probably about three quarters of a nule, until they 
arrived at the foot of a wide-spreading oak, where was a 
pile of uncut faggots. Here each threw down what article 
he carried. The old man was serious and sad ; something 
was evidently troubling him. Hugo expressed additional 
gloom in his countenance — a gloom which even a sense of 
duty to his m^esty oould not mitigate. There was some- 
thing evidently wrong ; and Charles, who, on his first appear- 
ance from the cottage, had assumed great stolidity of aspect^ 
now numifested anxiety to know what troubled his hosts. 

* Your majesty, sir, will forgive us,' at last whispered 
Peter, looking cautiously round, *but the girl Annie is 
unisaing : she has not been in the cottage all night ; ' and 
Ids &ce became more troubled and wo-begone. Hugo 
bent silently down, and taking up a hatchet began his 
day's work. The clash of a kettledrum at the instant 
startled the parij, and the king, without havmg time to ex- 
press the interest he felt in what Peter had oommunicated 
to him, took a hatchet and clumsily imitated Hugo in 
chopping pieces of wood. Peter cleiu^ away and began 
to ill his sack. The roll of the drum came every minute 
nearer ; and Charles, his hands getting sore at his unusual 
labour, his fiioe flushing, and his strokes denoting gross un- 
skilfulness in the woodcutter's art, began to be exceeding- 
ly apprehensive of his disguise being penetrated. As the 
military sounds approaoh<^ and the tread of the men was 
distuaotly beard, the sense of its inefficiency became intole* 
rable, and, exhausted and out of breath, he stopped, and 
looking behind him, said, * Mj good friends, I must take 



some other means of securing my safety. A^sivedS; 
they say in Scotland, that ' gled-eyed 'eapti^n jfri 
to see through me. What am I to do, ihini jif 



smredlj. as 



Peter looked up extraordinarily surprised by,lBe «tBtt- 
gency, which, in the absorbed state of his feelings a^o^ his 
adopted daughter, had not previously struck, liim;. and 
Hugo, pausing in his work, also seemed aware, for tbe fir^ 
time, of the critical nature of the moqient Old Pet^r ^^lag- 
gered with alarm to his son, and grasping him by t|se,arzq, 
looked anxiously from him to the monarch, and'ui li |^^ttk> 
bling Yoice asked what was to be done? 

Hugo reflected for a single instant, and theut a» ^ oesr 
roll of the drum hastened his cogitations, he pointed to. the 
thicket of leaves over their head. Charles understood bin 
at a glance, and, seizing on the gnarled sides of the os)^ 
he, with the young man's assistance, climbed upwards, aal 
was speedUy hid among the foliage. It was a pet^imtB 
juncture, when even the very depths of the forest ajppe«re4 
almost to deny him shelter. 

Peter and his son resumed their labours at the loot of 
the tree, but had been engaged hardly a minute, vr^teo 
the near tramp of the soldiers was audible, and they fbesi- 
selves were seen filing through the forest path, at the db- 
tance of hardly twenty yards. Captain Blake, whose f&MX 
form moved at their head, seemed intuitively awaro oltbt 
exact locality of the woodcutters, though in reality faelod 
discovered it by means of a scout He called a h$iXt, $xA 
then wheeling his soldiers round, marched up to . t|i4 <Sk 
man and his son, his mailed followers, in motioote^ tfit- 
tudes, grouping themselves under the next trees. 

* Friend woodcutter,' said the unruffled OaptaiUp lay 
his hand on Hugo's shoulder, and planting the end ofl 
axe on the ground, ' we must make thee prisoner once Hi^rei' 

The sang froid expressed in Captain BIake*8 eye w 
equalled by the unmoved gravity of Hugo's deep blacl^ oi^ 
as he raised them slowly to the captain's face. He&kisw^gr^ 
not a word ; and the captain turning roimd and giTing a 
signal, a soldier approached, and stationing himsetf behind 
Hugo, raised his battle-axe above his head, and with it ap 
uplifted stood fixed and unmoved. 

Captain Blake turned to old Peter, and by a ware of fab 
hand caused another soldier to plant himself in esact!y 
the same posture as that of his comrade, behind the b^A 
woodman. Then plucking a long wavy ringlet of glos^ 
hair frt>m his doublet pouch, the captain held it out a&a 
asked, * To whom did this appertain ? ' 

* To my foster-daughter,' answered Peter intrepidly^ for 
he recognised a stray ringlet of Charles's hair, which must 
have been dropped in the operation of cutting. 

*Nay, deceive not«' said Captain Blake, looking ^lard; 
'I know thy daughter, having once bought fronx her a 
basket; and I know that her hair is fairer than this.' lliea 
suddenly assuming a more rapid enunciation, he contintBed, 
* It resembleth the close-cropped hair of the youth wlko 
was asleep with thee in the cottage last night, and hath 
this roommg come hither with thee. Where is he ? I see 
him not labouring as thou and thy son?' 

Peter trembled and could not help slightly raiaing his 
eyes towards the branches above ; but Hugo appeared per- 
fectly unconcerned. 'Our labours,' he said, in a slow 
drawling voice, < are not all in one spot. Might he not 
have occupation elsewhere?' 

The captain put his brows together, and upturned ^ 
corners of Ids month, as if childishly mimicking sonae <mi^ 
and then more firmly planting his battle-axe, he aaad^ 
turning the while from father to son, * Ye are wrong alto- 
gether to try to deceive me. The young man may Ittve 
gone elsewhere, but it is to conceal himself; for there Heth 
his hatchet and the wood he hath newly chopped.* Be 
looked to see the effect of his words. 

* My hands are not so withered, c&ptaln, nor my ^ 

began Peter, catching at another cue; but the fiajlafn 
interrupted him, by putting up his hand wamhifijy. 

* Sin thou not by lying, old man,' s^d he. *Wna iadt 
the youth thou speakest of Charles Stuart t' heaskedlHtt 
startling abruptness. A tremor passed oter1d}eol|^LaiiB^t 
frame, and he almost sank to the gx^u^d t^e^eaioi ihe 
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capt^'s |Tance. Suddenly, howerer, Hugo, manifesting 
nnexpeotea life and motion, caught Captain Blake's hand 
and riipidly said, * And if it be that the young man is 
Charles Stuart, what then?* 

*Thy duty la to deliver him up,' answered the captain. 

'What I For nothing?* asked Hugo, elevating his eye- 
hrows, 

*For a rich reward,* replied Captain Blake, rather con- 
temptuously. * If thou spill est his blood — his life blood — 
on the green sward, a rich harvest of gold will be thence 
raised up to thee.' 

Whil^ Captain Blake thought the young woodcutttr was 
but a mercenary patriot after all, old Peter, though at first 
astonished, more acute ttota the difference between his and 
the captain's knowledge of Hugo's character, perceived 
this to be a ruse to which his son had resorted. Hugo 
meditated for a while, with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
but suddenly, with a flush upon his coxmtenance, and a 
bright sparkling in his dark eyes, ho started back free 
firom Captain Blake, and the soldier who stood behind him, 
and nervously grasping his hatchet, raised it with a flourish, 
exclaiming — *Your gold perish with you! It will never 
make me a tndtor ; no, though I had the opportunity in my 
power. Begone with your canting, snufSing soldiery, and 
leave honest men alone at their inoffiensive work!' The 
suppressed emotions of his spirit seemed collected and ex- 
pressed at length on a legitimate object 

Old Peter crowed with triumph over the bravery of his 
son ; and Captain Blake, astonished, and taken unawares, 
gave back a pace before the impetuous young man. The 
AoiI<Her had his ete fixed on his captain, expecting the signal 
which was to bnng down the fhtal stroke of his battle-axe ; 
and that signal was about to be given, when suddenly the 
r^ort of a pistol rattled among the trees, a momentary 
flash was seen, and the soldier, formerly so immovable 
and statue-like, sprang high into the air, and groaning, 
fen with his face to the ground. Captain Blake sprang on 
Hugo, dashed aside his natchet, and closed with him in a 
fierce struggle; the trooper guarding old Peter, imitating 
his captain, seized the old man rudely by the collar. Im- 
mediately a sudden shout issued from the forest all round, 
and bullets pattered thick and fast on the mailed jackets 
of the troopers, who gathered into a close body in order to 
afford mutual protection. 

After one or two turns, Captain Blake threw Hugo to 
the ground, and rolled over above him. In the struggle 
he bid been uncasqued. Just then a gallant, handsome 
young man bounded fW>m the shade of a tree hard by, and 
after two sharp strokes beat the soldier, who had seized 
old Peter, to the ground. At the same moment a young 
girl of beauteous form and feature, her fkir brow flushed, 
and her blue eye flashing brilliantly, leaped into the open 
space from the other side, and with a stout hazel branch 
she bore, struck well and true on Captain BIake*s uncovered 
head ; the next moment the exhausted Hugo rose above his 
stunned and senseless antagonist 

There was a pistol aimed by a trooper at the maiden's 
bosom, but when just the flnger was about to pull the trig- 
ger, a tall dark-visaged person of no common mien, struck 
up the weapon, and then struck the soldier dawn. It was 
now hand to baud. Peasants, one or two in the garb of 
royal soldiers, all with various arms, rushed into the small 
and now bloody arena, from the shade of every tree. The 
Cromwellians fought doggedly and stoutly, but were fall- 
ing fkst among the shouts and huzzas of their motley oppo- 
nents ; when the tall dark man who acted as leader of the 
assailants, and the gallant youth previously mentioned, 
both of whom had done a great deal more than match each 
his man shice the beginning of the combat, simultaneously 
refrained and called a truce. At the same moment a 
nobleman (from his appearance), newly arrived and pant- 
ing with haste, rushed on the scene, followed by one or two 
welkanoed men; and his voice was heard seconding those 
of the two cavaliers. After considerable exertion, a pause 
in ihe flght ensued, and the tall dark man spoke : 

' We are tie kin^s liegemen,* he began— -(.4 merry 
void Hi the crowd: 'There's a lugetDoman in the com- 



pany ! ') — * and,* with a frown, * it ill befits us farther to be 
hewing and hacking these poor men, who cannot keep 
their own; thereby breaking his majesty's character, for 
mercy and a generous disposition. My Lord Wilmot,' he 
added, turning to the nobleman, * it does, in my opinion, 
befit us better to be giving quarter than to be taking away 
lif^ We ought to show Roundheads, that with us men 
in the tents of wickedness there is such a thing as mercy 
towards a flimen enemy — a quality these same Puritan 
troopers have not been anxious to cBsplay since the battle 
of Worcester, for all their religious creed tells them on the 
subject And who knows, my Lord of Wilmot, and you, 
good friends,' he continued, as if he had caught a bright 
idea, *but mercy may conquer in the end, as, with all my 
roughness and love of broken heads, I think it generally 
does ? These hardy rascals there now looking so grim, might 
be fkirly overcome, not, as old Tutor Digby said, vi et armfs, 
but by gentleness and good offices. My Lord of Wilmot, 
human nature is such — and I am sure if his gracious 
majesty were here, he would agree with me — that — ' 

* Dont speechify, like a good fellow. Careless I ' exclaimed 
a voice, merry and laughing over head. His majesty's 
here, and he agrees with you in every tiling.' And as the 
bewildered crowd, and Careless not the least bewildered, 
raised their eyes, the branches were parted asunder above 
them, and there stood Charles on a branch, and holing 
by another, gay and smiling not like a king certainly, as 
to dress and appearance, but a kmg notwithstanding in 
eye, in mouth, and in reality. The universal shout was 
upraised, * The king ! the king I * and down upon the green 
swurd each man knelt. Lord Wilmot and Careless fervently 
showing the example. There the loyal crowd knelt, some 
laughing, others praying, others weeping, others shouting, 
and most stretching out hard-clasped hands. And there 
above them, in his throne of green leaves, stood the f\igitive 
monarch, enjoying homage, than which homage was never 
more spontaneously or sincerely given to sovereign. The 
grim troopers were seen infected by the spirit of the mo- 
ment, and could not avoid taking off their casques. Captain 
Blake likewise, who, having partially recovered the effect 
of the blow he had received, was sitting with his back to 
the trunk of the tree, after putting the thumb and forefinger 
of his right hand dubitatingly to the comers of his moutli, 
involuntarily bowed the head, when Charles, by a series 
of short springs, had lighted at his feet, and looked laugh- 
ingly in his fhce, uttering the monosyllable, * Friend ! ' 

Charles embraced Lord Wilmot and Colonel Careless; 
both of whom, under the most serious apprehensions for 
his safety, urged him to fiy instantly, now that an unob- 
structed passage was open. 

< Colonel Lane is waiting at his residence to receive your 
niajesty,' Lord Wilmot was urging. 

* Then he must wait half an hour longer,' broke in 
Charles. 'Help me here, my Lord of Wilmot^ and you 
friend Careless, or careless friend, shall it be ? 

* I have not worn my name suitably for the last twenty- 
four hours at all events, your majesty,' replied the colonel. 

* Thank you. Master Careitil,' said Charles, with a kind 
smile. 'But to go on. How came you in this direction 
with these good friends of mine, and so well fitted on too ?' 

* I took refbge yesterday, your majesty, in the cottage 
of a man, who goes by the name of Hazel Hubert ; a brave 
old man ' 

* Where I got this morning, Careless,' said Lord Wilmot, 
*just after you had left I found you out by the firing.' 

*Over night>* continued Careless, *yon fair maid yon 
see cowering timidly behind the aged peasant at the back 
of the holly, came in haste and informed us that your 
majesty was at her firther's cottage, and surrounded by 
troopers. So I and Hazel Hubert's son (there he is, that 
fine young fellow, with bis limbs but half healed since 
Worcester) got all the good peasants you see here together, 
after an infinite degree of trouble, and along we came 
under the guidance of the pretty maid I mentioned. We 
were marching silently on, when we happened bo luckily 
on these iron fellows.' 

* And that reminds me. Careless,' said Charles, stepping 
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fimratrd wilfh a digolfied step. He moUoned to old Peter 
Piiiderell And Annie (who, we need hwrdly saj, was the 
heroine of Carless's narrative), who, not daring to hesitate, 
though mnoh inclining to do so, came forwaid with humble 
and trembling countenances and steps. The crowd of 
people instinctively gave way. 

* My good maiden,' said Charles, with a noble smile, and 
laying his hand on the kneeling Annie's &ir ringlets, 

* yoa would like Hugo for a husband, would you not ? ' and 
engaged in signing to the gloomy woodcutter, who had 
been looking on moodily firom a distance, Chiyrles did not 
note that Annie's countenance had grown excessively pale. 
Hugo came forward, but when he heard the monarch's pro- 
position, he drew up proudly and said, * When the heart 
18 not to give, I cannot take the hand.' 

Charles was offended, and old Peter exclaimed in his 
throat in deep wonder, * Hugo !' But Lord Wilmot solved 
the problem, by whispering in the king's ear, * It's the youth 
with the fair hair and blue eyes, standing off there with 
the doubting look on his oountenanoe.' (S>lonel Careless, 
despising all rules for guarding the feelings, said aloud, 

* It*s Haiel Hubert's son, your majesty, that's the lucky 
man ! See how the maiden blushes at his name. Come 
hither Hubert!' 

Hubert came, and his miyesty, who liked romantic ad- 
ventures, demanded how a clergyman could be procured. 
There was the fugitive episcopal priest of Uie district in the 
crowd, and though utterly informal, the ceremony of mar- 
riage between Annie and Hubert was instantly performed, 
Charles giving away the fluttered we^nng bride. Careless 
looked at Wilmot and Wilmot looked at Careless, but no 
one thought of baulking the monarch in his fiincy. 

The ceremony over, Charles, after promising a mitre to 
the priest when the king should enjoy his own again, 
marched up with the step of mi^esty to Captain Blake, 
whu was once more on his upright legs, and intimated to 
him that he and his men were at liberty to go where they 

S leased. The captain, putting himself at the head of his 
umbled detachment, with a low bow marched them away 
among the trees, Charles greeting them with a shout, which 
was repeated.by those around him till all the echoes rang; 
and at lengtJi the crowd, for a minute or so, rather sur- 
prised and dubitating as to the proceedings of the last 
quarter of an hour, carried away by the enthusiasm of 
tile moment, raised Annie and her newly-made husband on 
a litter of branches, and, bearing them along^ shouted and 
again shouted. Old Peter Pinderell was borne along by 
the current Charles, and Lord Wilmot, and Colonel 
Careless, accompanied them on part of their way. With 
laughter, mirth, and song, * no rest the echoes knew.' 

&e last sound had di^ away, the last figure had dis- 
appeared, and there stood Hugo, the woodcutter's son, at 
the foot of the huge oak. He was alone, desolate, and de- 
serted; hope had departed for ever, and he was to look 
now on the black page of life. But, no ; a soothing thought 
came over his gloomy spirit : he had nobly done his duty ; 
the Qod of heaven, a hope that would never fail, was with 
him ; and he would do his duty to the end. He drew bis 
rough hand across his eye, for a tear dimmed his vision, 
and then, with his hatchet over his shoulder, he walked 
silently away in the direction of his ihther's cottage. 

Old Peter Pinderell died, and left his son still a wood- 
cutter in the forest. King Charles regained his throne at 
last; and, befriending Haxel Hubert's son, raised him to a 
considerable rank in his army, and largely dowered the 
pretty Annie, to whom Hubert had been formally united. 
But there, in the depth of the forest, lived the humble 
Hugo stiU ; ever avoiding to see her to whom he had once 
been betrothed, he lived on humbly and unambitiously. 
The ungrateful Charles, when solicited to do him service, 
remarked (spurred on by a petty resentment of Hugo's 
boldness of demeanour towards himself) tliat Hugo de- 
served nought, because of the alarm he had caused his 
own lawful sovereign when he had so taidtorously parleyed 
with the Puritan captain about the money offered for his 
sacred person, dead or alive, on the morning of his con- 
cealment in the tree ; and, with a light hiugh, the monarch 



laughed the subject away. Asswredly, aeitt«er pnme$m9m 
the sons of men are to be trusted. And^hur Smgei'4t 
woodcutter's son, continued & woodcutter ftilL (feMt-dflgrif 
his death. ' j . . // < • 



THE BLOODHOtTKTX '' . 

In our recent chapters of adventure in the S^vftimaha d 
Cuba, the attention of the reader was directed t^^the wt 
made of the bloodhound in hunting down the nati;v6«. la 
remarking on the similar purposes for which this taasmi 
has been employed during various periods, and in difianit 
countries, the * Rural Cyclopaedia obstrves, that this «• 
riety of the dog was formerly much used and highlj priM 
on account of its exquisite scent and extraordinary pent- 
verance, for tracking and seizing depredators and 4it^ 
obnoxious persons. A British bloodhound of pure bkoi 
is now comparatively rare, and, excepting in a few b>- 
stances, for the seizing of sheep-stealers, is kept only as aa 
object of ornament and curiosity. He is oompaot^ masoa- 
lar, and strong ; his hdght is about twenty-eight inches; 
his prevailing colour is a reddish tan, gradually dackeaia; 
fh>m the sides to the back, and there becomes blackish^! 
his forehead is broad ; his fkce toward the mxasXe is nar- 
row ; his nostrils are wide and fully developed i hU eso 
are large and pendulous ; his tail is long ; fals a«peei >&»> 
gacious and calm ; and his v<Hce is de^ Bonon>i»8, aid 
powerful. Previous to the union of the English and S^ot> 
tish crowns, great numbers of bloodhounds were kept by 
the warrior population of the borders, and employed m 
feuds against moss-troopers, and even against pcioeesi 
and, under the name of sleuth-hounds, they mingle In tfai 
romantic story of Bruce, of Wallace, and of maxqr % bor- 
der chieftain. The bloodhound of Cuba closely. reaeinUaf 
the old British bloodhound in habits and instinct, b^ voy 
considerably differs from him in shape. This aoiWl if 
still employed by the Cubans to pursue felons aiKl amr- 
derers, and possesses an appalling notoriety in hisUH-y m 
a principal auxiliary of the Spaniards in their atzoeieBi 
conquest of America, and of the West Indian colnnifits in 
their inhuman warfeire with the revolted Marooafl of Ja- 
maica. Regarding the different specie^ we (^eaa tJba U^ 
lowing particulars fh>m a writer in the ' Dublin MedM 
Journal : ' ' There are three dogs at present known under 
the name of bloodhound, which, though by some consider- 
ed distinct from one another, I am disposed to regard at 
varieties of the same animal, the difference in their appea^ 
ance beuig probably owing to climate, if not, indeed, te 
some intentional or accidental cross. These varieiliea an 
the African, the Cuban or Spanish, and the Britiah. The 
first, viz., the African, I am inclined to regard as the orig^ 
nal whence the others sprang. The Cuban seems to haw 
a dash of the greyhound in him ; and the British wo^ 
appear to have been improved by the intermixture of the 
old English Talbot, which I take to be a fiur more gennise 
as well as more ancient animal The African bloodhound 
is very seldom to be seen in this country. He sometimes re- 
sembles a very large and raw-boned Spanish pdnter. His 
ears are pendulous and fine in texture, about the length U 
a foxhound's; coat very fine, and skin apparently thin; 
colour generally dark liver-colour clouded with bhkck, y«t 
sometimes tan ; muzzle nearly always black, as also the 
tips of his ears; head pretty large, and shaped like i 
pointer's; eyes placed towards the firont; tail fine^ and 
carried rather horizontally than erect The appearance 
and manners of this dog are fierociouain the extrone ; he 
stands about twenty-six inches high at the shoulder, ^iftefi 
less, but seldom more. I now come to one somewhat better 
known — one, at all events, conceniing whiob information is 
more easily obtained — viz., the ColMtn or Spanish. This 
animal does not differ so greatly in form feom the for- 
mer-described variety as at first sight mig^t be supposed. 
It is in general much taller, is ofa slifehteSr make, bears 
its head higher, and is altogetiier a more imposing-look- 
ing dog than the preceding. It b said t» be infbior ia 
smell, which I conceive most be the oaaa fiN>m the for- 
mation of the head and nose; but what It wants ift soeat 
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KinitkM up in tfpeed, being hi this reepeot little inferior to 
iMUiy gMj^aWDOS. This dog is to be found in greatest 
peiff^oStftk afc prvsent in South Amerioft ; msny are brought 
from the West Indian Islands also, but are scarcer there 
fehan on tiie oonttnent This is a Terj tall dog, being fire- 
quentlj twenty^seren to twenty-eight inches high at the 
shoulder: in his general shape he resembles a smooth 
^ftrefcw, ortk cross between a greyhound and a mastiflf; 
tts head is thick across the temples; muzxle long and 
father fine, yet by no means so small as a greyhound's ; 
ieam SDmefhfng like a greyhound's, but larger and much 
mit^ pendulous. This dog's neck is long, toA as he 
mrrles his head well up, he has, when a go^-sised speci- 
men, a very noble appearance ; his tail is moderately long, 
and tapers to the extremity; it is very slightly tIIIous 
beneath ; colour g^ierally tan shaded with black abore — 
sometimes Ihrer-colour— and ocoasionally mouse-coloured 
or silteivgrey ; the muzsle and tips of his ears are gene- 
rally darker than the rest of his body, often black. This 
dog, be it observed — and I state it on the authority of a 
native of South America — ^is never seen mottled or of two 
colours; that is to say, speckled or streaked, or black and 
iHiite, &c When such is the case, rest assured that the 
dog is not by any means well-bred, but has probably htA 
Ibr one of Ids parents a boar>hound or Danish dog. The 
eyes of this dog are placed very much towards the front 
of the head, and very dose together, which I conceive 
must tend in some measure to confine his vision to ob- 
jects more immediately in front. This is the well-known 
dog Tendered so fbmous, or rather in&mous, firom his 
fawving been employed by the Spaniards in their cruel 
md extertninating conflicts with the Americans; the 
same; al0O> which has since been frequently used in the 
capture of runaway slaves in the West Indies. I have 
been informed that on such occasions a small dog of the 
spaniel breed should be used, called a finder, as Um blood- 
bound is slow at hitting off the trail unless so aided, not 
possessing the same nicety of smeU that is dispUyed by 
Ihe two otiher varieties. He is a dog of extreme courage ; 
is capable of much affection ; seldom exhibits treachery 
vnlees to entrap a declared foe or a strange beggar-man, 
on which ooeasion he has been known to simulate sleep, 
and thus induce the unsuspecting man to pass within 
itach, on whom he would certainl j spring were he so nn- 
waory. Their manner of seising and biting closely resem- 
bles the practice of the bull-dog (0. molussus) ; they never 
let go their hold when they have once fkstened, but increase 
their mouthful continually, making every effort to tear 
away the bit, which tiiey not unfrequently do. Let them 
oaee £Mten on the throat of their foe, and, whether upper- 
most or undermost, the battle is their own. One of these 
^ogs killed a good-sized bull-dog in about ten minutes, 
never having changed the hold he got at first I saw one 
of these dogs opposed to a bear, on which occasion be did 
▼cry well, but Bruin having ripped the skin off his shoulder, 
he deolined farther combat^ and resigned the field of bat- 
tle in (kvour of a young boar-hound, son of his Grace the 
IHike of Bucoleuch's dog ' Hector,' which, thou^ barely 
eighteen months old, pinned the shaggy monster by the 
nose, hurled him to the ground, and punished the poor 
l)^ar so severely, that in a few minutes the brute howled for 
quarter, and was glad to yield, < rescue or no rescue.' I 
feel it my duty to remark, en paranth^ before going any 
fcrther, that although 1 may thus mention e<mbat8 des 
^MMnaiu;, or even minutely describe them, yet I condemn 
^^ in toto — as cruel and degrading to human nature. 
I urn many such scenes when a much younger man than 
1 Ma new. Mr blood was wanner than it is at present, 
' and in the exekemeat of the soenes I witnessed, 1 forgot 
for a long while to reflect upon their barbarity.' 



THE NATITBS OF THE CANARY 
ISLANDS. 
In iJaodng at the ^reseot population of the earth, di- 
vided as it is i»to races and nations more or less civilised, 
U it strangt and aad^ think how many of the families of 



mankind which European discovery has found inhabiting 
countries we are accustomed to call new, have been extern 
minated by the cruelty of conquerors, or withered away 
by the introdoction of new vices and maladies, with all their 
peculiar arts, traditions, and improvable capabilities, which, 
under better auspices, must have contributed to increase 
the yet small amount of human knowledge and progress. 
The natives of Van Diemen's Land, the Caribs of the West 
Indies, and several tribes of the American continent, might 
be cited as melancholy examples ; but though not less un« 
fortunate, and much more interesting, as possessed of a 
higher degree of civilisation, the aborigines of the Canary 
Isles are a people regarding whom less has been known or 
written. The fine group of isles which they inhabited are 
situated near the north-west coast of Africa, in the geo- 
graphical limits of which they have always been included, 
and within a few days' sail of Portugal and Spain, to each 
of which they have been by turns subject for the last three 
centuries, they were celebrated in classic times as the 
Fortunate Isles, probably on account of their rich soil, 
common to all lands of volcanic origin, which the Canaries 
evidently are, and their genial climate^ where the scorch- 
ing heat of Africa is continually tempered by breezes from 
the Western Ocean. In modem geography, they are noted 
on account of the first meridian being fixed at Ferro, the 
most westerly of the group, and famous throughout Europe 
for the supply of three well-known articles, canary-birds, 
filtering stones, and Teneriffe wine, which latter is com- 
memorated by our old poets and romance writers, particu- 
larly Shakspeare, under the name of ' sack.' It is believed 
that the Canaries were peopled from the adjacent coast of 
Africa ; but neither history nor tradition can definitely in- 
form us whether it was by the Berbers, a savage race, who 
in far remote times inhabited the north of the African 
continent, which derived from them its old appellation of 
Barbary— the Moors, who subsequently conquered the 
western part of it, hence called by the Romans Mauri- 
tania—or the Vandals, who, on the ruin of the Roman em- 
pire, took possession of the whole of Barbary, in the early 
part of the fifth century. Though close upon the seats of 
early dvilisatioo, those isles seem to have always occupied 
an obscure position, and been comparatively little known 
even to neighbouring nations. Juba II., king of Mauri- 
tania, has left us a Latin description of them, written in 
the days of Julius Caesar, and Pliny, the Roman naturalist, 
another, about a century later ; but, though tolerably fa- 
miliar to the Romans, they were entirely lost to the re- 
collection of Europe for several ages after the Gothic in- 
vasion, till re-discovered by a Portuguese navigator some 
years before Columbus made his first voyage to America. 
Ever since, they have been, with the exception of some 
short intervals of Mahomedan rule, under the authority 
of Portugal and Spain, esoecially the latter kingdom, be- 
fore whose colonies the aborigines have long ago disap- 
peared. At whatever period, and from whatever race the 
isles received their first inhabitants, the Guanchios, as the 
Spaniards called them, probably in imitation of the native 
term, seem to have been a people whose singular customs 
and extraordinary arts were assimilated in some degree 
with those of the ancient Egyptians. 

The most striking account of these peculiarities was 
given in an old philosophic work, published in 1702. The 
article is called ' A Relation of the Pico Teneriffe, received 
from some considerable merchants, and men worthy of 
credit, who went to the very top of it.' After a minute 
description of the peak, which is well known to be a great 
but extinguished volcano, rising nearly 13,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, comes the following account, given to 
the company by a British resident, whom they style a ju- 
dicious and inquisitive man, living in Teneriffe, as physi- 
cian and merchant, for more than twenty years : — ' Sep- 
tember the 3d, about twelve years since, he took his jour- 
ney from Guimar, a town inhabited for the most part by 
such as derive themselves from the old Guanchios, in the 
company of some of them, to view their caves and the 
bodies buried in them. This was a favour they seldom or 
never permit to any, having in great veneration the 
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bodies of their ancestors, and likewise being most ex- 
tremely against any molestation of the dead ; but he had 
done several eleemosynary cures amongst them — for they 
are generally very poor, yet the poorest thinks himself too 
good to marry the best Spaniard — which endeared him 
to them exceedingly ; otherwise, it is death for any stranger 
to visit these caves or bodies. These bodies are sewed up 
in goatskins with thongs of the same, with great curiosity, 
particularly in the incomparable exactness and evenness 
of the seams, and the skins are made very close and fit to 
the body. Most of the bodies are entire, the eyes closed, 
hair on the head ; ears, nose, teeth, lips, beard, all per- 
fect, only discoloured and a little shrivelled. He saw about 
three or four hundred in several caves ; some of them are 
standhig, others lie on beds ot wood, so hardened by an 
art they had ^which the Spaniards call curar — to cure a 
piece of wood), as no iron can pierce it or hurt it. He 
says, that one day, being hunting, a ferret (which is much 
in use there), having a bell about his neck, ran after a 
cony into a hole, where they lost the sound of the bell ; 
the owner, being afraid he should lose his ferret, seeking 
about the rocks and shrubs, found the mouth of a cave, 
and, entering io, was so affi^ghted that he cried out. It 
was at the si^ht of one of these bodies, very tall and large, 
lying with his head on a great stone-, his feet supported 
with a little wall of stone, the body resting on a bed of 
wood, as before mentioned. The fellow, being now a little 
out of^his fright, entered it, and cut off a great piece of the 
skin that lay on the breast of thb body, which, the doctor 
says, was more flexible and pliant than ever he felt any kid 
leather glove, and yet so far from being rotten that the 
man used it for his flail many a year after. These bodies 
are very light, as if made up of straw ; and in some broken 
limbs be observed the nerves and tendons, and also some 
strings of the veins and arteries very distinctly. His great 
care was to in(}uire of these people what they had amongst 
them of tradition concerning the embalming and preserva- 
tion of these bodies. From some of the eldest of them, 
above one hundred and ten years of age, he received this 
account, that they had of old one particular tribe of men 
that had this art amongst themselves only, and kept it as 
a thing sacred, and not to be communicated to the vul- 
gar. These mixed not with the rest of Uie inhabitants 
nor married out of their own tribe, and were also their 
priests and ministers of religion. That upon the conquest 
of the Spaniards, they were most of them destroyed, and 
the art lost with them ; only they held some traditions 
yet of the few ingredients that were made use of in this 
business. Thoy took butter of goats' milk — some said 
hogs' grease was mingled with it, which they kept in the 
skins for this purpose; — in this they boiled certain herbs : 
first, a sort of lavender which grows there in great quanti- 
ties on the rocks ; secondly, an herb called lara, of a very 
gummy and glutinous consistence, which now grows there 
under the tops of the mountains only ; thirdly, a kind of 
cyclamen ; fourthly, wild sage, growing plentifully in this 
island. These, with others, braised and boiled in the bat- 
ter, rendered it a perfect balsam. This prepared, thoy 
first unbowelled the corpse, and in the poorer sort, to save 
charges, they took out the brain behind, and these poor 
were also sewed up in skins with the hair on ; whereas 
the richer sort were, as said before, put up in skins so 
finely dressed as they remain most rarely pliant and 
gentle to this day. After the body was thus ordered, they 
had in readiness a Hvixium, made of the bark of pine trees, 
with which they washed the bodies, drying it m the sua 
in summer, and in stoves in winter, this repeating very 
often. Afterward they began their unction with the bal- 
sam, both without and within, drying it again as befi>re. 
This they continued till the balsam had penetrated into 
the whole habit, and the muscles in all parts appeared 
throngh the contracted skin, and the body became exceed- 
ing light ; then they sewed them up in the goatskins, as 
was mentioned already. He was told by these ancient 
people, that they have above twenty caves of their kings 
and great persons, with their whole families, yet unknown 
to any but themselves, and which they will never discover. 



Lastly, he says, that bodies are found in the caves of tfae 
Grand Canada, in sacks, and quite consumed, notas tbett 
in Tenerifle. Thus far of the bodies and embalming. 

Anciently, when they had no knowledge of Iron, they 
made their lances of wood, hardened as before, some^ 
which the doctor hath seen. He hath also seen earthen 
pots so hard that they cannot be broken ; of these some 
are found in the caves and old bavances, and nsed by the 
poorer people that find them to boil meat in. Likewise 
they did curar stone itself, that is to say, a kind of slate 
called now tabona, which Uiey first formed to an edge or 
point, as they had occasion to use it, either as knives or 
lancets to let blood withal. Their com is barely roasted, 
and then ground with little mills, which they make <^ 
stone, and mix it with milk and honey ; this they still feed 
on, and carry it on their backs in goatskins. To this 
day they drink no vine, nor eare for flesh. They are 
generally very lean, tall, active, and fall of cQgrage. He 
himself hath seen them leap from rock to rock from a Tcry 
prodigious height till they came to the bottom, some- 
times making ten fathoms deep at one leap. The man- 
ner is thus : First, they tertitate their lance, which is 
about the highness of a half-pike, that is, they poise it In 
their hand, then they aim the point of it at any piece of • 
rock upon which they intend to light, sometimes not hdSt 
a foot broad. At the going oflf, they clsp their f^ <^08e 
to the lance, and so carry their bodies in the air. n» 
point of the lance first comes to the place, which brei^ 
the force of their fall ; then they slide gentJy down by th« 
staff, and pitch with their feet upon the very place t^ 
first designed, and from rock t-o rock, till they cpo^e tio 
the bottom. Their novices sometimes break their oeckf 
in learning. He added several stories to this Qi^fft^ or 
their activity in leaping down the rocks and cll^ 9jd4 
how twenty-eight of them mfAe an escape from the batue- 
ments of an extraordinary high castle in the island, when 
the governor thought he had made sore of them. He Uiid 
also, and the same was seriously confirmed by a SpaniariL 
and another Canary merchant then in the company, t^ 
they whistle so loud as to be heard five miles off; $it^ 
that to be in the same room with them when they wbi$|l0 
were enough to endanger the breaking the tympanopi cf 
the ear, and added, that he, being in company oi one that 
whistled his loudest, could not hear perfectly for fifteea 
days after, the noise was so great. He affirms also, t(iat, 
they throw stones with a force almost as great as thai oi 
a bullet, and now use stones in all their fights, as they ^d 
anciently.' 

Such are the uncertain and scanty notices remainm 
us of this remarkable people, who, even at the perio 
the good doctor's account, appear to have been the i 
nant of a once populous but almost perished race, f 
points of his detail, indeed, bear evident marks of ( 
geration, especially that relating to their whistling 
ploits ; but the greater part of the physician's statemc 
are tderably well authenticated by the testimony of con- 
temporary travellers. 

The most striking part of the relation regards the 
Guanchios' disposal of their dead, and seems to have been 
a fact well known to all acquainted with the isles. Mat- 
ters of this description must ever be interesting to the in- 
quiring mind, as they serve to illustrate in some respects 
the ideas of nations concerning the mystery that enwraps 
our common nature, and are proved by universal custom to 
be peculiar to mankind. That a people so deficient in 
art as to be unacquainted with the use of iron, shonld have 
understood and practised the difiicult process of embalm- 
ing bodice, would appear scarcely c^dible, if evidenot 
of the existence of similar knowledge among the eqoaby 
rude ancestors of European nations had not been discovered 
in the ancient sepulchres of Italy, France, and even Eng- 
land. Mummies are not entirely confined to "Rgy^l; hot 
it is curious that a comparatively savage race, at the (^)|)0* 
site extremity of Africa, and at the distance of some two 
thousand vears, should have so closely resembled the 
builders of tbe pyramids In the most special of their lOJ^Qr 
tutions. The similarity of the embalming pro^oess as 
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ui|f tise^. )^ tbfi GuancbiQa to the custom of the Egyp- 
t49i^ !4fi3Cn3^ ^ ^^^^ authors, must occur to every 
inielTig^t j^dQU Id both cases, the most important 
Dltj^cuiarB were UQ^DOwn except to a priestly and privi- 
^^iordeirf io whose hands the dead were invariably com- 
i^tte^ aud who kept the secret of preservation as one of the 
^pportlBg pUlars of their office. Could this resemblance 
bl»»eheei]^ the indication of a common origin P There is no 
v:,9M;e to fmswer the Inquiry ; for the natives of the Fortu- 
Q^^, ^cs, as well as the ancient Egyptians, have long 
qe»9e4 ^q!dq reckoned among the tribes of the earth, and 
t^e 019^ striking memorials of their material and men- 
till existence are the mummy pits beside the Nile, and the 
aepolchres excavated in tne lava rocks of the g^at 
vestem Pico, 



TWO SATURDAYS. 

t HAVB often thought that two Saturdays in my life, in 
wMcb I was connected with the same individuals, were so 
remarkably different from each other that they might be 
^orth describing. 

I one morning heard a knock at the door of my chamber, 
idffte hours earlier than my usual time for rising, and on 
d^^jVidiiig who was there, a female voice replied in a low 

7^'s only Mrs Hadley. You will have the goodness not 
taibrget that this is Saturday. You know what is to take 
f^to-dav.* 
!,(fcrtaln[y, madam,' said I; * you will see mo down stairs 

A^d I meant what I said, for the business of the day was 
(«T)fy of some interest Mrs Hadley, who had disturbed my 
t^Ose,.had done so that I might not rise too late to give 
kway ter daughter, in the character of father, to my friend 
RoJKna^ who had long been her admirer. 

It was the whim of the parties, though all the world ap- 
proved of the match, to have the affair managed as slyly as 
if there had been the regular dramatic array of avaricious 
Athers, snarling uncles, and angry guardians opposed to it 
Sjjfeh being the case, we slipped out without any extraor- 
Jinary preparation, made a pedestrian advance to the near- 
^t coach-stand, whence we were presently transported to 
a church in the suburbs, where the young lady, as I took 
tlp^n myself fJM^tiously to remark, soon lost her good 
lilUQQe. . I afterwards added, in the course of the same day, 
Wiffi equal felicity, that Miss Hadley was no more. 

I remember being much amused by the dignified satis- 
'' tion of the clergyman, ^e smirking glee of the olerk, 

i, still descending, the significant merriment of the sex- 

l and the pew-opener (all of whom graced the ceremony 
i their presence), at the liberal donations which were 
rally appropriated to their u<ie and benefit by the jo- 

Bud bridegroom ; and I also recall the laugh which burst 
Krth in honour of the great presence of mind which I dis- 
played, when, having trespassed on the train of the young 
lady, I, m begging her pardon, accosted her as 'Mrs 
Rollins ' for the first time. 

Our retreat from the church was effected as quietly as 
oar advance to it had been. We met at the dinner-table 
other members of the family who were not in the secret 
The mother, the daughter, and the husband were highly 
amused by some witticisms, alluding to the business of the 
morning, which I ventured to throw out, and which must 
have been exceedingly clever, as they did not even produce 
a smile fh>m the rest of the company, so nicely did I 
nianage to keep the jest in them from being too obvious. 

We got through the day without exciting any suspicion. 
On the next the marriage appeared in the papers, and the 
brfde, her cake, and husband, were honoured in the usual 

'Time, whose haste no mortJ\l spares,' rolled on, and the 
popftlation of the country had been increased by some eight 
or irfne Individuals in consequence of the union described, 
when, cM-ly in Janua ry last, I received a note from Rollins, 
aiOioQncing the death of his lady, and inviting me to her 
ftafiraJ on the ensuing Saturday, whom, seventeen years be- 



fore, he had received from me at the altar^ I was shocked 
at the intelligence, but, having a little recovered myself, I 
returned the usual polite answer, that ' I was sorry for his 
loss, but should have great pleasure in following his wife 
to the grave.* 

I accordingly attended. The soene to me was highly in- 
teresting. Under the same roof where, on the former Satur- 
day, suppressed mirth sat on every countenance of the four 
who were in the secret, occasionally breaking loose in a 
laugh at the comedy we were acting, now two only met — 
<mo mourning for his wife and the mother of his children, 
the other for a much respected friend. My grief was aug- 
mented bv the group of youthful mourners who attended, 
none of whom were present on the &rmer Saturday. ' Could 
we have foreseen on that day,* thought I, ' that such a train 
of sorrowing orphans would have been produced by it, how 
greatly would our satisfaction have been abated by such 
afflicting prescience.* Other individuals met my eye, old 
friends of the fitmily, whom I had been in the habit of meet- 
ing at the period of the marriage. Two of these who were 
th^ mepe lads, now came before me as set men of thirty. 
At the former period, they were rompmg, careless boys. 
One^ now a barrister, exhibited all that solemnity of de- 
portment which the people at the bar call dignity, the other 
all the stem examining air properly belonging to a eom- 
missioner of the excise. I also recognised a gentleman, 
who, at ^e time to which I referred, was a medical pupil, 
who had now become a physician of eminence, and another, 
then a yotmg married stripling clerk, had grown into a 
well'disciplin^ attorney. 

We had to wait a considerable time for some of the 
parties. The conversation was at first general. A sort 
of pool was made up for a round game at conversation, to 
which each gave his fish or fishes in the shape of a solemn 
or sentimental sentence. 'Melancholy event' — *Life is 
uncertain* — 'More affecting where there is so large a 
family ' — ' Motherless children * — * Second wife never like 
a first ' — ^were some of the contributions. But after a time 
we rather descended from the lofty sentimental, and the 
attorney and the physician, making a little table for them- 
selves, philosophically talked of the comparative merits of 
their professions. They certainly proved that there was 
a great d^ to be said on both sides. Such a conversation 
I Uiou^t hardly suitable to the occasion. To correct their 
error 1 inquired of the physician how Mrs Jones was, whom 
we had both formerly known. 

'Really I cannot answer that question,' said he; 'she 
has given me up.' 

' And shCi I suppose, is alive.' 

The attorney thought tMs was a satirical hit at the phy- 
sician, who had attended our deceased friend through her 
last illness, and he remarked that, ' whatever the cause of 
our meeting, / would have my joke.* 

I felt rather nettled, though I said nothing. It might 
have been quite natural for Uie doctor to make such a re- 
mark, but I felt that it was very unhandsome coming from 
the attorney. 

Our hatbands, cloaks, and gloves were now supplied. 
I could not help noticing the agility with which the phyid- 
dan put on his cloak, and the superior dignity and grace 
with which he wore it To me it was quite clear that he 
had had great practice. We got into our coaches. I looked 
out of tbs window, and I saw the train which followed — 
the nodding plumes on the horses' heads, and the attend- 
ants on either side. I reflected, we had none of this dls^ 
play on the former Saturday, and felt all the difference 
between unostentatious mirth and stately sorrow. Mrs 
Hadley, too, was not with us on this occasion. She waited 
for us at the church, and her daughter was now to rejoin 
her, in the grave. The bearer <^ a street organ played 
'Home, sweet home,' as we advanced; I do not know that 
it was other than accidental ; I saw two of the undertaker's 
men laughing, but this I believe was at something pro- 
fessionally brilliant— some piece of churchyard wit 

In due time we reached the place of interment We 
entered the church, and the clergyman commenced his 
part His reading was so affectedly fine that it seemed 
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quite ridiculous, and the more so from the contrast supplied 
by the rough bull-dog-like style in which the clerk barked 
out the responses. The door was frec^ently opened while 
this was going on, and, the pulley being deranged, made 
a noise wUch caused me at first to think what I heard wai 
the cackling of a gander. I &ncy the reverend gentle- 
man had the same idea, for he looked angrily towards the 
door, as if resolved to *bear, like the Turk, no brother near 
the throne.' When we approached the grave, and^the coffin 
had been lowered, my attention was attracted by the 
technical attention of the grave^igger, who, scrambling up 
a handful of earth, inquired of the undertaker * if it were 
a sister ?' A moment after the clerk called to him * Brother 
or sister T' and then the ceremony was completed. 

I shall not proceed ikrther with the history of the second 
Saturday than to state that we all attacked poor Rollios 
with sudi a series of comforting speeches, thai I think his 
fortitude must have been severely tried. Of that excellent 
quality he, however, possesses naturally a very good share, 
and it enabled him on this occasion to submit with pious 
resignation to the will of Heaven. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to add that, unlike many men who lose their wives, 
my friend was in no haste to marry again. I saw him on 
the last day of March, and he then remained a widower. 
I shall not mention a report which reached me eariy in 
the fdiowing month. — Many^hured Life, 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

ADDRESS TO AH OLD SOLTTAST THORN, 

IS TEM GLMS Of TUSKILAW BUXV, BSTWB«H STIKICK IXD TAKBOW.* 

Oh I ancient thorn of Taaha*t glen, 

Thou standert rery lonel j. 
As if for natlTe bnrn and hUIa 

Thou hadst thy blouonu only— 
As if no other breeze bnt that 

Which sireeps thy hills* reeessea 
Shovld bear thy perftune on its wlng% 

Or kiss thy milk-white tresMsl 
Bnt I hare fonnd thee; and when I 

Foi«et thy lonely beanty, 
All stifled mnst be my heart to throb 

Al thought of lore or duty. 
Twas on a still and sunny mora 

I saw thy top so hoary— 
A white cloud on the icreen hlBside 

In the summer of its (dory. 
"Diy kindred of the lowly Tales 

Had waned all past their bl«ominf , 
Their May-held Jubilee was o'er, 

Whilst thou wert thine assuming; 
Like some lone soul retired aflur 

Fhnn the world's hackney'd fsellngi^ 
And marking for himself a rule 

In his own heart's rereallnga 
How many may have gaxed on ttiae, 

Unknowing whence th* omodon. 
As in their breasts they felt a thrill 

Of nature's prompt devotloo 1 
Some simple, banfoot, peaMnt lass 

Has pass*d thee times nnnnmber'd. 
And lored thee with the poetry ^ 

Which in her young heart slumber'd. 
How would she picture as a truth 

The fUries* midnight greetings, 
An round thee, in the moonlit glen. 

They held their Joyous meetings, 
And quaffed, from thy flower-chalices^ 

The sweet dews, hearen-desoeoded, 
Whilst elfln sounds of song and glee 

With the burn's night>murmurs blended t 



* The castle of TuahUaw is noted in Border annals, tnm baring 
been the residence of the celebrated marauding chief, Adam Soott, 
funUlarly called Ung of the Border, which the oonrtiers of tiie day 
transformed into King of the Thieves. His predatory career was 
stopped bv James V. hanging him on a tree at the gate of Tnshilaw 
Castle. His head was carried in triumph to Edinburgh, and there 
placed on the top of a pole, over one of the porta 



The angiy knight of T^ishilaw 

Would pass thee on that hmmtow 
When hasting on to slay his tia 

In * the dowie dens o* Tarrow ;' 
He pass'd thee in his vengefdl vtood. 

He pass'd thee in returning, 
And when the deed of blood was done 

Which caused such dcritftd mournio^ 

He may have seen thee many a time 

Inwreath'd in summer blossom^ 
When thou wonldst wake the gentlest 

To work within his bosom ; 
But, ah I thy right, when he retnra'd 

From that daiic deed of sorrsw. 
Might call up harrowing ronors^ 

And ' ten slain men in Tarrow !* - -^^ 

Strange alchemy of favmaa tboogbtt 

That tints with its own feettng 
The whole wide world each earthly tiriiig 

A kindred hue revealing I 
Unto the glad and light of hesrt, 

All things are full of gladness; 
Whilst, oft, to him oppressed with care^ 

The fkirest cause most sadness. 

Around thee is no ftorest now 

The deer and roe seoretinic 
But fair, green hills— oh, very fldrt 

And glens fkur, Cur retreating; 
With each Its burn, a streamlet pure. 

From mountain-springs dese endlu g, 
And leaping on, like joyous youth. 

Till with the worid-tide blendtn^ 

Oh! spirit of the beautiful, 

Suftising an creation. 
And shedding o'er the heart of man 

Thy chastening inspiration ! 
Still let me feel thy holy power. 

And recognise thy ii^ory, 
In mountain, ocean, starry sky. 

Or this thorn old and hoary ! 
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THE MISSIONARY SHIP. 
She has gone to the land where the heathen dwdla 
And his wild warwhoop on the night wind sweUs; 
She has gone o'er the deep like a vision of light, 
To the diores that are sleeping in error's night ; 
And the gratefU breeze of the Christian north 
Is sweDlng her sails, and sending her tonh 
To the lands where the human sacrifloe 
Suffers, and bleeds, and burns, and dies— 
To the lands where the perfhme-laden breeze 
Sighs o'er the isles of the Indian seas. 
Oo, go, proud baric, with thy goq>el of love. 
To the pariah's home in the myrtle-grove ; 
Speed on to the lands where Satan reigns 
And wrench fhnn their hands his galling dialns; 
Ohl go where the ocean those sweet ides lave. 
Whore the ooral wreath which ^eams beneath 
Throws a crimson blndi o'er the passing wave I 

We have watch'd thee go fhmi our sea-girt home 
To the distant shores where the Indians roam ; 
And we watch'd as yon waved your magic wand 
O'er the length and breadth of their darken'd land ; 
And we hearicen'd to bigotry's dying yell. 
As down fhmi her sand-buOt throne she fdl ; 
And the hunter came finom the greenwood path. 
And the warrior dropp'd his brand of wrath. 
And the cottage stood where, In days gone by, 
The scream of the widow rose on high I 
No death.walls now defile tiie air. 
And nought Is heard but the voiee of prayer I 
Then, blessings on thee, thou bark ao bright. 
Go, tell those lands of that gtoriens light 
Which soon shaU shine o'er this darken'd world. 
And her anthem shall rise to the echoing skies^ 
And the banner of Christ be iaUy unitari'dl 
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SIXES AND SEVENS. 

BT THE AUTHOB OW AIADDDT. 

rHKBB Is often great force and Ttracitj in common phrases 
Ad expressions. €oM conyentionalisms are the yer j dis- 
;iiises of the soul, and words ore too often intended to con- 
leal, raUier than fo reveal, a man's meaning. While we 
ire stopping to ]^ck our words, our thoughts frequently 
nake to themselTos wings »nd fly away; and were it not 
br the honesty of human emotion, which occasionally 
treaks in upon the conrentionalism of the world, and 
ireshens the surfiuje of the sluggish, half-stagnating stream 
)f etiquette and formality, what a set of eating, drinking, 
k)wing, cringing, smiling, smirking automata, should we 
lot become ! Language, we repeat, is peculiarly open to the 
keeimg influence of custom. Founded upon convention, 
^•sed on the common consent of mankind, no marvel that 
it Bometimes consists not so much of the signs of ideas, as 
)t thdr tombstoneB. The induration of habit has a power- 
M effect in lessening the force of words. How many hun- 
Ireds— thousands, alas ! — sit under the Sabbath-sound of 
irords of such astounding import, that, even should our 
eontracted ci^pacities enter into their meaning with the Aill 
earnestness to which those capacities are competent, they 
voold thrill our hearts with unutterable horror, or fill 
•or breasts with ineSabk gladness. We are sometimes 
aroused to their treiMttdous import, but habit, with its 
lethargic influenoe, settles dovm again upon our soul, like 
the blue film upon the torpid lake which the truant pebble 
las for an instant disturbed. Enough upon a theme so 
lolemn. Our object is to animadvert for a moment upon 
Ibe Tigour and fireshness which common phraseology im- 
parts to the smooth diction of civility and etiquette. 

There most be something poetical in the nature of man ; 
sot that he naturally measures iambics or hammers out 
hexameters, but he is by nature a highly figurative speaker 
^a maker of metaphors, and, as aforesaid, common 
Ihraaeology often hits upon expressions for which the 
^Uior labours in yain. The poets have worked hard to 
^lace before us striking images of confusion. Milton, espe- 
cially, has thrown together some of the most extraordi- 
tary expressions to illustrate the idea of disorder; but 
rwhat is all the poetry in the world to the phrase— €ixes 
And sevens. Take it home — ^bring it steadily before your 
jtund— think of your own affairs, or those of your finend, 
4t 'sixes and sevens.' Only fancy what trouble it might 
Ja?e saved Milton, in the description of the angels lying 
ihicku the leaves in Vallambrosa, had he told us, in their 
Boftision, thev were lying at * sixes and sevens ! ' Why, 
bteryacmc of disorder is involved in the expression — 
tinmties * confusion worse confounded.' Six is an even, 
Imy, reputable number. Compared with seven, it puts 
ft is mind of a sober citizen, who shuts up his shop, puts 
R his greatcoat, and goes home to bed ; while seven is 
banting about the streets, serpentining his way, and per- 
m^ needing the assistanoe of some other number (62, B, 
Ve 11 say) to see him safe home. If they both use tobacco, 
leu to one six is sitting by his firerade, knocking the ash 
oat of his steady clay pipe on the hob--seven is strolling 
^boat the town, with a rakish cheroot in his mouth, pufiing 
the smoke into peoples' faces. But looking at them as ab- 
stract munbers, and without this elegant personification, 
they are an incongruous couple. We have nothing to say 
^unst be? en in the abstract, as a number ; and it is only 
vhen coD^Mred with six that ideas of irregularity, dis- 
order, dissipation, are attached to it. We know that much 
w been written on the use of the number seven, and asso- 
ciations come across us which would be out of place here 
j-tbe moongruity of the thing consists in coupling them 
wgether. They will not fit— they will not do. They are 
ue a man with two left legs or a squint, or a long man on 
a htUe horse, or a fork with tmequal prongs, or a pair of 
^<>°gB of different length in the legs, or two knives to cut 
JJttr meat with, or two right gloves, or a boot and a shoe, 
uere is no lock thing in nature as 'sixes and sevens.' Ao- 
odental grouping, indeed, is more firequent in nature than 
"**fh ^^ masses of rock, and straggling trees, and an 



endless variety of fhntastic forms, are thrown together in 
stupendous confusion ; but then, what a whole they form ! 
Disorder there is the very element of beauty. Sixes and 
sevens in nature I Majestic shade of Scott ! — * if it is per- 
mitted the dead to visit the scene of their earthly wander- 
ings ' — ^wouldst thou not frown in a thunder cloud upon tho 
sacrilegious tourist who should say, the Trosachs are all at 
* sixes and sevens ! ' In nature we look for a degree of irregu- 
larity in the detail, which is the result of magnificent order 
in the general ; but in art, irregularity is execrable. 

Order, then— order in its highest manifestation — what 
an exquisite object of contemplation ! Think of this great 
globe that we inherit, with the myriads of human mites 
that just scratch its surface — a globe so vast that its 
mighty Alps, its majestic Andes, are but as the rough- 
ness of its rind ; this ponderous globe, for ever spinning 
round the sun, so fast as to sUq) upon its axis — so exqui- 
sitely poised between the laws of matter and of motion as 
to perform its revolutions to a hair-breadth — regular in its 
irregularities, the obliqiiity of its ecliptic path bringing 
about that charming alternation of the seasons, by which 
the dreariness of winter blooms into spring, blushes into 
summer, and glows and deepens into autumn — regular in 
its irregularities, the trembling nicety of the compass speak- 
ing of gradual, progressive, but precise variation. But 
turning the eye of the imagination upward, fh>m earth to 
heaven, how is the intellect overpowered with its infinitely 
inadequate conceptions of the vast amount of order that 
prevails — order in disguise, too, for those same diamond- 
points that stud the mighty ardi seem sprinkled about at 
random, until science comes in with her suns and systems, 
her inconceivable distances, her precise planets, her eccen- 
tric comets ! Ah, could we enter into the mysteries of tho 
moral world— could we penetrate into the sublime arcana 
of the eternal government, how would the sublimities of 
physical and material order fade into insignificance ! 

But, to come down from this lofty height, let us look for 
a moment at the apparent irregularity but intrinsic order 
of nature in her instinctive promptings. Did you ever 
observe a hive of bees ? Of course you have — what an ab- 
surd inquiry ! But did it never strike you, in that obser- 
vation, that, with all their incessant activity, there was an 
apparent infirmity of purpose about those little labourers 
— <zppar^{ only, of course ; but still they do seem to act 
by sudden impulses, rather than by any well-devised plan. 
Some will come bouncing home, alighting on the little 
tongue of wood before their door, as if they had fiiUen from 
the clouds, instead of arriving thereat by a definite and 
well-concerted plan; others will come out of the hive in a 
hurry, blundenng over the new-comers, and, after looking 
very undecided for a few seconds, fly off, as it would se?m, 
at random. We have even seen some make their exit up- 
side down ! walking, forsooth, on the straw lintel of their 
doorway — clinging to the upper part of their gateway, in- 
stead of the ground. In this case, however, the mead or 
meiheglin, or whatever drink they debauch upon, must have 
got into their heads ; for we are convinced that it is a thing 
that no well-conducted bee would submit to— a thing that 
no human labourer f Irish or otherwise) was ever known to 
do. , But this is nothing to l^e ^parent confiision of the 
scene of their labours. If you have ever examined a glass 
hive — though, by the way, it is not easy to examine a glass 
hive, for the little fisllows seem extremely jealous of in- 
spection, as jealous as the craftsmen of yore, and appear 
to dread your taking up the art and mystery of cell-build- 
ing and honey-making over their heads ; but if you have 
ever successfully inspected a glass hive, you must admit 
that it does appear a scene of extraordinary confusion. Of 
the bees, it may truly be said that they seem all at sixes 
and sevens. But in what does it all result?— a structure 
formed with such exquisite skill, based upon a mathemati- 
cal problem so profouud as to excite the admiration of the 
wisest, and afford instruction to the most skilful of human 
artificers. The mmd, indeed, displayed in the construc- 
tion of their fhigile fkbric is evidently not their otwi. They 
are placed in a position lower than that of the meanest 
labourer who works upon the detail of a marble palaoe, to 
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the architectural oonception of which he is unspeakably 
incompetent 

Since, then, we can find no real, thongh there may be 
some apparent, instances of ' sixes and sevens ' in nature, let 
OS look at them in homan affairs. Order, in the matters of 
common life, if not an element of happiness, is certainly 
a most essential ingredient in comfort I suppose no time 
is more thoroughly wasted, more completely thrown away, 
than that which is spent in looking for lost articles — time 
wasted, too, in a manner as unpleasant as unprofitable; 
for there are some employments which, if they afford little 
advantage, supply not a little gratification. Time, to be 
sure, is not made the most of, but some amount of perso- 
nal enjoyment is secured ; but — looking for lost articles ! 
one had better be toasting one's toes on the fender, and 
making out men's &ces in the fire. How a man turns over 
the same things again and again, pauses to recollect, bites 
his lip, and purses his brow, and looks into a dozen im- 
possible places, and repeats the same round of yexatious 
experiments, until be is tired, in the desperate hope of hay- 
ing overlooked the lost article. Now, all this is the result 
of leaving things at * sixes and sevens.' For the want of a 
little order, a man first loses his property, then loses his time, 
and then perhaps loses his temper, which is the worst loss of 
all. Order, in regard to timet is as important as that per. 
taining to place; and happy is the man who, like Alfred, 
can lay out his hours to the best advantage. We can 
economise our time, and we ought to do so. Not, however, 
adhering to rules irrespective of circumstances. Summer 
or winter, heat or cold, long days or short ones, the win- 
dow seat or the fireside, ought all to be allowed their in- 
fluence, and to make their modifications. In summer, for 
instance, a man should make the most of his mornings — 
in winter, of his nights. He should not be slavishly led 
by the sun. The sun is by no means an unexceptionable 
guide, for though he is an early riser in the summer 
months, he sets us a very bad example in winter weather. 
But one great reason for our making the most of time is, 
that time, profitably employed, makes the most of us. Our 
health, our wealth, our happiness, are all promoted by an 
economy of time. It is haixlly possible, indeed, except in 
special cases, for an active int^gent man to have a super- 
fluity of time ; but when a man does not know what to do 
with his time, it is a sore evil under the sun. It is said, 
indeed, that tame is money, and to the majority of men this 
may be the case ; but there is one grand distinction between 
time and money — ^it may be hard to get rid of your time 
when it hangs heavily on your hands, but it is 'specially 
easy to get rid of your money when it bums holes in your 
pockets. Sometimes, indeed, disorder, whether of tune or 
place, is not your own fault A fellow will come in, enter- 
tain you with the most trifling platitudes, overlook all your 
hints, and put out all your plans ; and in i-egard to place, 
however well disposed to order, some odd-shaped articles 
may violate all your notions of ' physical ' fitness. What 
an act of antirsocial atrocity it is in a publisher to put 
forth a queer-sized book ! Bid you never feel the nuisance 
of an odd-shaped volume in your library — a fellow that 
will not range with the rest— one, indeed, that hath no fel- 
low — a stumpy Virgil, a square-shaped Homer, a very 
narrow, tali book, like an attenuated ledger, or a very 
short square one ? This latter class is the worse. It is not 
so much thickness or height in a volume that plagues you, 
but breadth — one that will stick his back an inch or two 
out of the row, and seems as uncomplying as a surly, fat 
man in a second class carriage, or some of those old- 
fiuhioned houses in ancient English towns, that protrude 
all sorts of queer angles and odd gables to the thorough- 
fiire, as if they wished to elbow their neighbours out of the 
street, just as a queer-tempered, cross-grained man pokes 
out his sharp angles and salient points into society. Look 



them in goodly rows upon the shelves, how we have paused 
and pondered over that fellowless fellow ! How we have trid 
to coax it into a comer, or to wheedle it into a pile ! Kot 
even its respectable red edges nor its worm-eaten biadbg 
can excite our veneration, or make us treat it with that ^^ 
spect to which its hoary age entitles it 

But, generally speaking, order is in our own baads; 
disorder is our own fault, and it is a fault that secures its 
own punishment We offer invaluable advice, then, whea 
we persuade a man to be orderly in his affairs; but sam 
the advice is old, and a systematic essay on ' order ' wodU 
attract little attention, we have preferred throwing togetkr 
a few hints at * sixes and sevens.' Iota. 



at the old edition of ' Entick's Latin Dictionary. What a 
queer-shaped curmudgeon that is ! a'thing that may suit a 
young tyro, but will put an old philo into a passion. The 
most abominable book of this kind with which we are ac- 
quainted is an old red and black-titled edition of * Bacon's 
* In packing up our books for a removal, or ranging 



SOME OBJECTIONS URGED AGAINST THE 
SCIENCE OP GEOLOGY, CONSIDERED. 
Within a few years geology has assumed an importanee 
in the public mind which it did not previously posmi. 
It is almost a thing of yesterday ; it is in great measm 
a new science; but it is already of giant proportions; a&4 
by its rapid development, has startled many into a p(»- 
tion of antagonism. Were the history of the scieaee 
traced, however, it would be found that, for many cen- 
turies, men have been peeping into the recesses of thk 
earth, and making rade attempts to decipher hermyttai- 
ous hieroglyphics ; but not till the beginning of this em* 
tury were those who had given themselves to the reseait^ 
of geology so for advanced in wisdom as to enable ibea 
to agree among themselves, and devote all their enagm 
to the careful investigation of facts, on which future theo- 
ries might be intelligently and securely based. Daroig^ 
this period, therefore, the voice of strife has rardy Imek 
heard — the only noise has been that of the chiaik SDd 
hammer of the investigator ; and under this reign of peKt 
the work has prospered well. But if harmony his pn- 
▼aiJed within in an uncommon degree, discordant sorndt 
have been heard without. The ignorant, the bigoiedy tlia 
timid, have been roused into active opposition ; ea^ d 
course, influenced by the motives suggested by bis mentid 
state, and each more anxious than the other to check the 
pn^ress of the impious and godless science. In ^ii 
paper we shall state and consider several objections fre- 
quently advanced against geology, without enquiring into 
their paternity. It matters little to us in wis investi- 
gation and defence, whether they be the o&pring of Jgno- 
rance, bigotry, or fear. 

FiBST OBJECTION — It is impicuB to enquire into Ae 
origin of the earth. The most superficial obserrer mm^ 
be persuaded that there are numerous objects in 
pregnant with interest. Who can look upon Uie ' 
without being powerfully impressed with this convL 
But it is not the heavens alone that are furnished 
material for thought, and sources of delight to the 
mind. The earth is not less suggestive, and not lest fWsf 
objects, in proportion to its dimensions, of intense intereit 
to man. The mind itself, too, is so constituted that wt 
are capable of searching out the mysteries of natnn, 
reading the language of her many-paged volume, and a^ 
predating, in some degree, the beauties she unfolds, Tbe 
vegetable kingdom, with all its variety and beauty ; tke 
animal kingdom, with its multitudinous tribes of carioQilf 
formed creatures; the globe itself, with its gorgeau 
landscwes, its fertile vales, and sublime mountain scenery, 
arrest the attention, and invite the intelligent contempJb- 
tion of man. And from this exercise, how riich, aad 
pure, and elevating, is the pleasure one derives ! It lifts 
the sotd above the grosser objects by which it is sorroandad 
in this sinful state ; it assimilates the soul somewhat to 
nature and brings one in contact with nature's God. Cas 
it be impious to investigate any department of nature vbes 
she so obviously invites to the exercise P Shall we say tb«t 
it is impious to employ the mind upon a subject to m 
gate which we have the ability, and in the invesf ' 
of which we experience intense pleasure— pl( 
it be observed, not of an enervating, but elevating 
Assuredly not. What stronger and more satis.'-' 
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evidence could we desire to convince us that this beautiful 
Captation is of Divine appointment, and therefore in- 
tenaed to press upon us with the authority of a command ? 
Besides, does not the Holy Scriptures assure us, that the 
works of nature are sought out of all them that have 
pleasure in them. Adopt the principle involved in the 
objection, and all physical research and philosophical in- 
vestigation will have come to an end. Philosophy will 
sit mourning in silence, and science reveal to us no more 
of her wonders ; the human mind will settle down in 
indolent repose, and the work of progress stand still. 
Ail things shall be stereotyped ! But would this be serv- 
ing the end for which man was made — would this re- 
sult in the glory of his Creator P It may be replied, that 
the objection does not interfere with the investigation of 
nature as she presents herself; but only enters its protest 
ap^ainst the scientific enquiry into the mysteries of her 
oriiin. If this be truly what the objectors mean, then, 
there is no difference between the intelligent geologist 
and them. Not that we admit that such investigation, 
properly directed, is impious, but geology has no concern 
with the origin of the earth ; its province is to investigate 
the numerous changes the globe has undergone, and th^ 
causes of these changes. We hold, then, that man, pos- 
sessed of the ability, and having the opportunity to in- 
vestigate the system of nature, is under the most power- 
ful and positive obligations to do so ; and the geologist, 
' who understands the ground his science occupies, does 
nothing more. 

Second objection — It is impossible to arrive at a satis- 
factory knowledge of the strata of which the crust of the 
earth is composed, 1 1 is not at all matter of surprise, that 
individuals who hear for the first time of the facts and 
deductions of geology, should experience some difficulty 
in acquiescing in the data of this new and bold science. 
But what right have such parties to dogmatise in a matter 
of which they must, in the nature of the case, be profoundly 
ignorant ? The proper course to follow is to wait further 
information, to embrace every opportunity of acquainting 
one's self with facts ; and if this advice cannot be adopt- 
ed, common sense demands that the opinions of men 
thoroughly conversant with the science should be received. 
They arc perfectly assured that a knowledge of the strata, 
to the depth of several miles, is attainable — has, in fact, 
been attained. And against the geologist's conclusion, 
founded on the most satisfactory data, how much will an 
objection like this weigh ? The nature of the objection, 
and its reasonableness, may be illustrated by the case of 
the child who should, upon first looking on the alphabet, 
pronounce it impossible to evolve out of such elements 
plays like those of the immortal Shakspeare, or a work 
like Milton*s * Paradise Lost.' Slight acquaintance with 
the science, especially as it is to be studied in nature, 
suffices to dissipate this objection. Indeed, none but those 
who were ignorant of the most elementary principles of 
geology could have brought it forward. The crust of the 
earth is composed of numerous beds of rock, sustaining 
more or less different characteristics. They are not all 
found in any given spot. Suppose you were to bore the 
strata for ten miles, you would not find all the formations 
in your progress downwards. But those you did find 
would be in a certain order, which would never be found 
to deviate in any other part that might be examined. 
Formations lie in extensive beds, not in concentric layers. 
It is obvious, therefore, that whilst the newer formations 
may constitute the surface in certain parts of the globe, 
the dder ones may appear in others. Thus we have, in 
travelling over the surface of a country, not unfrequently 
brought to view, consecutively, the primary formations, 
the new red, the carboniferous series, the old red, and in 
mountainous districts the Silurian, or the still older schists. 
In troth, were the reader to start from the Sussex coast 
in England, and prosecute his journey to the central range 
[ tf the Grampians in Scotland, he would pass over in his 
r |tt)gres8 all these formations. Beginning with the new 
[^ Wnttions In the south, he would pass over many lower 
V iho geological scale, and plant his feet, at the end of 






his journey, on the older granite. Besides, the convul- 
sions in nature have been so numerous and so powerful, 
that the various formations, whose surfaces were origi- 
nally exposed, have been bent, and twisted, and broken, 
and upheaved, sometimes into a highly inclined, and 
sometimes into a vertical position, so that the very heart 
of the rocks is laid open to the investigations of the geo- 
logist. The river-beds, the precipitous cliffs, the hill- 
sides, the mountain-gorges, the sublime heights, are the 
openings by which geologists enter into the very core of 
the earth's strata ; and when their investigations are con- 
ducted with intelligence, and their facts gathered with 
discrimination, and their conclusions drawn with caution 
and judgment, which is pre-eminently the case with our 
most distinguished investigators, can we do otherwise 
than receive their deductions with deference, if not with 
faith? 

TuiED OBJECTION — Admitting that the strata can he 
exanvined, it is, however, urged that the science is yet in 
its infancy, and therefore no conclusion can he deduced 
from it. This objection is very common, and may fre- 
quently be heard from the Ups of intelligence ; but there 
is less weight to be attached to it than at first sight ap- 
pears. It is no doubt quite true that the science is com- 
paratively modem ; but it is also equally true that much 
investigation had been made, and many facts had been col- 
lected, though these were not properly classified and turn- 
ed to account previous to the opening of the present cen- 
tury. Grant that geology had only been brought into shape 
and consistency within the last half century, might we not 
expect that it should have laid aside, ere this, its swad- 
dling-bands and tokens of infantile imbecility P Fifty 
years' research and reasoning, added to what was previously 
known, may be allowed to have helped forward and con- 
solidated the science to some considerable extent The 
field is not so limitless as the domain of her royal sister, 
astronomy ; and the investigators have been equally 
numerous (if not more so), and intelligent, and persever- 
ing in her service, as in that of the oiher. They have 
not been like men beating the air ; they have done work, 
and done it to purpose. We are very far, indeed, from 
hinting that the science is complete, that it bath achieved 
all its triumphs, that it bath already given us a thorough 
insight into all nature's mysteries, and rehearsed the un- 
broken story of her sublime epochs ; but this we do say, 
that the individual who is but tolerably acquainted with 
the literature of the science, though he knows nothing of 
the practical department, will acknowledge that he has 
to grapple, not with the weakness of infancy, but the 
buoyancy and power of youthful manhood. It is altogether 
a deception to suppose that geology is in its infancy, and 
may be safely left to the care of the nurse for another half 
century. Should the reader have unfortunately imbibed 
this notion, we would counsel him to read the works of 
such men as Lyell, Murchison, Buckland, Man tell, Ansted, 
Miller, and the quarterly collection of facts, from all parts 
of the world, presented in the journal of the London 
Geological Society. This will banish it forever from his 
mind, more effectually than anything that could be ad- 
vanced in this popular paper. Great progress has been 
made in all departments of the science, and order pre- 
vails in all. To Germany we owe the great advances 
the mineralogical department has made ; to England, our 
present surprisingly accurate knowledge of stratification ; 
and to France, the extensive knowledge of the fossils that 
crowd the sedimentary strata. On the broad bases offsets, 
gathered with the nicest discrimination, and submitted 
to the closest scrutiny, certain general conclusions are 
founded ; and no lapse of time, nor further revelations, 
even of the science itself, shall weaken their foundation, 
or endanger their stability. I. The history of our globe 
stretches vastly farther back than six thousand years. Let 
not the Christian reader be startled by this statement ; 
nor let him whose opinion of the Bible narrative may be 
already too low, rejoice as if this conclusion encouraged 
him in his unbelief. In another article we shall consider 
the relation between geology and Scripture, and endeavour 
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to place it in its proper light ; meanwhile we affirm with 
the utmost confidence, that the above conclusion is not 
contradictory to the narrative in Genesis, properly under- 
stood. 2. Creatures and plants lived upon this globe 
long ages prior to the creation of Adam, and the creatures 
and vegetables that beautified bis paradise. 3. Animal 
life had a beginning ; but from the moment of its crea- 
tion (for geology, intelligently and consistently interro- 
gated, yields no facts favourable to the papular idea of 
development) till the present time the types have been 
perpetually changing. Away, then, with this objection ; 
he who urges it betrays his own ignorance, or incapacity 
to grapple with the science he fears, or would depreciate. 
Fourth objection — It is denied that the strata furnish 
proof of their gradual and successive formation. There 
is, perhaps, no geological truth more firmly established 
in the judgment of one who has studied geology in nature, 
than mat which this objection is intended to oppose and 
crush. There are three arguments drawn from tne rocks 
themselves, which settle the question, and which lose 
nothing of their force and cogency by the dogmatic denial 
contained in this objection. First, the mineralogical 
character of the strata proves it. Were the reader to 
visit a district of country, hammer in hand, and to ex- 
amine two beds of rock, the one overlying the other, but 
whose edges by fracture or upheaval were exposed, he 
would be able to decide on the mtemal character of both. 
Suppose he were to discover in the upper bed certain 
masses or nodules different in colour and in character 
from the containing medium, he would be strongly in- 
clined to conclude, that when the rock was forming these 
foreign masses were introduced. This conviction would 
be strengthened were the masses rough and shapeless, 
like a newly broken fragment. And would not the con- 
viction be complete, the moment it was ascertained that 
the masses in question were truly fragments of the under- 
lying bed ? That they were so, would be demonstrated 
by their mineralogical character. A conclusion would 
necessarily flow from this discovery. In its simplest 
form it would stand thus before the mind : The lower bed 
is older than the upper ; for, if fragments of the former 
be contained in the latter (and this is the fact ascertain- 
ed), the one must have been deposited, consolidated, nay, 
even partially broken up, before the matter of the other 
began to accumulate. It is impossible, if we are to be 
guided by reason, to escape this conclusion. But this re- 
lationship between strata, this intermingling of fragments 
of lower rocks with the material of those above them, is 
a phenomenon observed at numerous points in the geo- 
logical scale. Secondly, if the supposed investigator were 
to stumble on the junction of two sedimentary formations, 
the one lying vertically and the other horizontally above 
it, to what conclusion would he naturally comeP The 
lower mass possessed all the characteristics of an aqueous 
formation — ^it was composed of fine quartz sand, contained 
water-worn pebbles, and presented numerous regular and 
beautiful laminae, like the leaves of a huge volume, rest- 
ing on its edge. It had been placed in this unnatural 
position by the internal disturbing forces. The upper 
mass was also indubitably aqueous. Can the conclusion 
be resisted, that the latter was deposited, not only after 
the former, but after it had been shattered by that mighty 
agency, and raised to its vertical position? Thirdly, the 
fossil contents of the strata establish the same truth ; but 
as the subject of organic remains shall again come before 
us in connexion with another point, and as this article is 
growing, we shall not illustrate this department of our 
argument. It is important to remark, that we are able 
to bring in the argument from analogy on the point under 
discussion. In the margins of lakes, the estuaries of 
rivers, and the bottoms of still and shallow seas, we find 
vast beds of matter accumulating. When these deposits 
are examined, the same phenomena are discovered as are 
known to lurk in many of the rocky masses : all the dif- 
ference is that the one is soft, and the other is hard. In 
the deposit of the estuary, there is the successive layers 
of sand and mud, varying in colour and fineness of ma- 



terial. Here lies imbedded the trunk of a tree, and there 
the skeleton of a land animal ; here is a bed of shells, 
and there a shoal of fishes. And this is precisely the 
scene which many of the rocks present. The layers of 
which they are composed, are easily and distinctly traced; 
the trunks of trees are found enclosed in the mass; and 
bones, and shells, and parts of fishes are scattered in al! 
directions, thick as autumn leaves. Who can resist tk 
conclusion P As the estuary deposit is lawwn to accunQ- 
late slowly, so may we reasonably conclude did the rcckj 
formation. The strata, then, contain within themselves 
sufficient proof of their gradual and successive deposiUcn; 
and the arguments tbev furnish are strengthened by tb 
analogy of lakes and estuaries. 

Fifth objection — Tlic demand that the geologist ma^-a 
upon TiMB is derogatory to tlie power of God. Every 
geologist of note feels that the facts of his science deouod 
a stretch of time, to which six thousand years are like so 
many grains of sand, to the accumulated mass that bounds 
the roll of the ocean-wave. But how this opinion tan b 
any way detract from the glory of the Creator <d all 
things, it baffles us to conceive. Nay, in our own JQ<]g* 
ment, it is, beyond all controversy, calculated to cnfaioce 
His glory a hundredfold. The notion that God broQgbt 
this globe into existence, just as it is intemaUj and ex- 
terndly, six thousand years ago, does certainly give to 
the mind the idea of vast power. But this is a gratoitoas 
dictum ; and, moreover, it is false in two senses. Fir^ 
granting that the earth was truly created at the abo?e 
date, it has undei^gone certain important physical diacg» 
since then ; but the admission of these changes does net 
derogate from God's power. If we can prove that chaoga 
were effected on the mass of our globe previous to t£at 
date, on what principle shall we admit the assumptiea 
contained in the objection P Secondly, the internal aad 
external evidences which the various formations supply, 
in favour of the antiquity of the earth, is, to the mind 
acquainted with it, irresistible. This opinion, which ve 
hold to be the true one, and the principle of which has 
been established in the previous paragraf^, is not od!\ 
not derogatory to God's power, but is in fact calculitei 
greatly to enhance it. Let the reader remark, geoIog> 
frankly admits that < in the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.' On the simple point of creaiUn.^ 
therefore, the geologist is equal with the objector. Both 
see in it the evidence of vast power; but the objector may 
reply. True, but the geologist denies the creation of things 
as they are. Granted, but can the objector show, that 
when God created the earth in the beginning, the combi- 
nations it then manifested, and the condition it was tkea 
in, less clearly demonstrated the presence of divine power f 
Impossible. Where then lies the force of his objection ? 
It is time now to act on the aggressive. The objector be- 
lieves that six thousand years ago God created all ike 
plants and creatures that found a place upon the earth, 
or in the sea ; and in this act he perceives indubitable 
marks of power, as well as of wisdom and goodness. On 
this point there is no dispute, so far as the idea of power 
is concerned. But the geologist is taught by his science 
to believe in numerous creations of a similar nature, at 
successive points in the flow of time, all of which as dis- 
tinctly evince the presence and power of God, as the one 
whose record is given in the opening book ck the Bible. 
By how many times Qod is proved to have put forth his 
hand to create, in the past history of our globe, getdogy 
establishes and extols His power; but in no instance does 
it do this at the expense of His wisdom. 



THE STRAWBERRY WOMAN. 



BY T. S. A&THUR. 



* STRAWB'rees ! StrawbV^w / ' cried a poorly clad, tired- 
looking woman, about eleven o'clock one sultry Jbm 
morning. She was passing a handsome house in Waloat 
Street, into the vrindows of which she looked eaniestiy,in 
the hope of seeing the face of a customer. She (fid lA 
look in vain, for the shrill sound of her voice brought £)^ 
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ward a lady, dressed in a silk morning-wrapper, who 
beckoned her to stop. The woman lifted the heavy tray 
from her head, and placing it upon the door-step, sat weari- 
ly down. 

*Whaf8 the price of your strawberries?' asked the 
lady, as she came to the door. 

* Ten cents a box, madam. They are right fresh.* 

« Ten cents I I can't give ten cents for strawberries. It's 
too much-' 

* You can't get such strawberries as these for less, madam,' 
said the woman. * I got a levy a box for them yesterday.' 

* Then you got too much, that's all I have to say. I 
never pay such prices. I bought strawberries in market 
yesterday, just as good as yours, for eight cents a box.' 

* I don't know how they do to sell them at that price,' re- 
turned the woman. * JVUne cost nearly eight cents, and 
ought to bring me at least twelve. But I am willing to 
take ten, so that I can sell out quickly. If s a very hot 
day.' And the woman wiped the perspiration firom her 
glowing face. 

' No, I wont pay ten cents,' said the lady coldly. * I'll 
give you forty cents for five quarts, and nothing more.' 

' But, madam, they cost me within a trifle of eight cents 
a quart.' 

'I can't help that. You paid too much for them, and 
this must be your loss, not mine, if I buy your strawberries. 
1 never pay for other people's mistakes. I understand the 
use of money much better than that.' 

The poor woman did not feel very well. The day was 
unusually hot and sultry, and her tray felt heavier, and 
tired her more than usual. Five boxes would lighten it> 
and if she sold her berries at eight cents, she would clear 
two cents and a hali^ and that brought her something. 

•Ill tell you what I will do,' she said, after thinking a 
few moments ; * I don't feel as well as usual to-day, and 
my tray is heavy. Five boxes sold will be something. 
You shall have them at nine cents. They cost me seven 
and a hal^ and I am sure it's worth a cent and a half a 
box to cry them about the streets such hot weather as this.' 

* I have told you, my good woman, exactly what I will 
do,' said the customer, with dignity. * If you are willing 
to take what I oflFer you, say so ; if not, we needn't stand 
here any longer.' 

* Well, I suppose you will have to take them,' replied 
the strawberry woman, seeing that there was no hope of 
doing better; *but it's too little.' 

'It's enough,' said the lady, as she turned to call a ser- 
▼ant 

Five boxes of fine large strawberries were received, 
and forty cents paid for them. The lady re-entered the 
parlour, pleased at her good bargain, while the poor woman 
turned from the door sad and disheartened. She walked 
nearly the distance of a square before she could trust her 
voice to utter her monotonous cry of * Strawb'rcftfs .' Straw- 
h'rees!* 

An hour afterward, a friend called upon Mrs Mier, the 
lady who had bought the strawberries. After talking about 
various matters interesting to lady housekeepers, Mrs Mier 
^d— « How much did you pay for strawberries this morn- 
ing?' 

'Ten cents.' 

* You paid too much. I bought them for eight.' 
'For eight! Were they good ones?' 

* Step into the dining room and I will show them to you.' 
The ladies did so, when Mrs Mier displayed her large, 

red berries, which were really much finer than she had at 
first supposed them to be. 

'You didn't get them for eight cents,' remarked the 
visitep nicredulously. 

'Yes, I did. I paid forty cents for five quarts.' 

'While I paid fifty for some not so good.' 

*1 suppose you paid just what you were asked?* 
Yes, I always do that. I buy fVom one woman during 
the season, who agrees to furnish me at the regular market 
; pnce.' 

', '^chyou will always find to be two or three cents 
j ^"'^ vlwt you can get them for in the market.' 



* You always buy in market.' 

* I bought these firom a woman at the door.' 

* Did she only ask eight cents for them ? ' 

* Oh no ! she asked ten cents, and pretended that she 
got twelve and a half for the same quality of berries yester- 
day. But I never give these people what they ask.' 

* Well, I never can find it in my heart to ask a poor, 
tired-looking woman at my door, to take a oent less for her 
fhiit than she asks me. A cent or two, while it is of little 
account to me, must be of great importance to her.' 

* You are a very poor economist, I see,' said Mrs Mier. 
* If that is the way you deal with every one, your husband 
no doubt finds his expense account a very serious item.' 

' I don't know about that He never complains. He 
allows me a certain sum every week to keep the house, 
and find my own and the children's clothes ; and so far 
from ever calling on him for more, I always have fifty or 
a hundred dollars lying by me.' 

* You must have a precious large allowance then, con- 
sidering your want of economy in paying everybody just 
what they ask for their things.' 

* Oh, no ! I don't do that exactly, Mrs Mier. If I con- 
sider the price of a thing too high, I don't buy it.' 

* You paid too high for your strawberries to-day.' 

* Perhaps I did ; although I am by no means certain.' 

* You can judge for yourself. Mine cost but eight cents, 
and you own that they are superior to yours at ten cents.' 

* Still, yours may have been too cheap, instead of mine 
too dear.' 

* Too cheap ! That is funny ! I never saw anything too 
cheap in my life. The great trouble is that everything is 
too dear. What do you mean by too chei^ ? ' . 

* The person who sold them to you may not have made 
profit enough upon them to pay for her time and labour. 
If this were the case, she sold them to you too cheap.' 

* Suppose she paid too high for them ? Is the purchaser 
to pay for her error.' 

* Whether she did so it would be bard to tell ; and even 
if she had made such a mistake, I think it would be more 
just and humane to pay her a price that would give her a 
fair profit, instead of taking from her the means of buying 
bread for her children. At least this is my way of reason- 
ing.' 

' And a precious lot of money it must take to support 
sueh a system of reasoning. But how much, pray, do you 
have a week to keep the femily? I am curious to know.' 

'Thirty-five dollars.' 

* Thirty-five dollars ! You are jesting.' 

* Oh, no ! that is exactly what I receive, and, as I have 
said, I find the sum ample.' 

* Well, I receive fifty dollars a week,' said Mrs Mier, 
*and am forever calling on my husband to settle some bill 
or other for me. And yet I never pay the exorbitant 
prices asked by everybody for every thing. I am strictly 
economical in my fiunily. While other people pay their 
domestics a dollar and a half and two dollars a week, I 
give but a dollar and a quarter each to my cook and 
chambermaid, and require the chambermaid to help the 
washerwoman on Mondays. Nothing is wasted in my 
kitchen, for I take care, in marketing, not to allow room 
for wast«. I don't know how it is tibat you save money 
on thirty-five dollars with your system, while I find fifty 
dollars inadequate with my system.' 

The exact difference in the two systems will be clearly 
understood by the reader, when he is informed that although 
Mrs Mier never paid any body as much as was at first 
asked for an article, and was always talking about economy, 
and trying to practise it, by withholding from others what 
was justly their due, as in the case of the strawberry- 
woman, yet she was a very extravagant person, and spared 
no money in gratifying her own pride. Mrs (Oilman, her 
visiter, was, on tho contrary, really economical, because 
she was moderate in aU her desires, and was usually as 
well satisfied with an article of dress or furniture that cost 
ten or twenty dollars, as Mrs Mier was with one that cost 
forty or fifty dollars. In little things, the former was not 
so particular as to infringe the rights of others, while in 
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)arger matters she was careful not to run into extravagance 
in order to gratify her own or children's pride and Tanity, 
while the o&er pursued a course directly opposite. 

Mrs CHlman was not so much dissatisfied, on reflection, 
about the price she had paid for her strawberries, as she 
had felt at first *■ I would rather pay these poor creatures 
two cents^ quart too much than too little,' she said to 
herself ; * dear knows, they earn their money hard enough, 
and get but a scanty portion after all.' 

Although the tray of the poor strawberry-woman, when 
she passed firom the presence of Mrs Mier, was lighter 
by five boxes, her heart was heavier, and that made her 
steps more weary than before. The next place at which 
she stopped, she found the same disposition to beat her 
down in her price. 

* I'll «^ve you nine cents, and take four boxes,' said the 
lady. 

* Indeed, madam, that is too little,' replied the woman ; 
*ten oents is the lowest at which I can sell them and make 
even a reasonable profit' 

* Well, say thirty-seven and a-half for four boxes, and I 
will take them. It is only two cents and a-half less than 
you ask for theuL* 

' Give me a fip, ma I — there comes the candy-man ? ' ex- 
claimed a little fellow, pressing up to the side of the lady. 

* Quick, ma 1 — Here, candy-man \ ' calling after an old man 
with a tin cylinder under his arm, that looked something 
like an ice-cream freezer. The lady drew out her purse, 
and searched among its contents for the small coin her 
child wanted. 

* I havn't any thing less than a levy,' she at length said. 
' Oh, well, he can change it Candy-man, you can change 

a levy?' 

By this time the * candy-man' stood smiling beside the 
strawberry-woman. As he was counting out the fip's worth 
of candy, the child spoke up in an earnest voice, and said 
— * Get a levy's worth, mother, do, wont you ? Cousin Lu's 
coming to see us to-morrow.' 

' Let him have a levy's Worth, candy-man. He's such 
a rogue I can't resist him,' responded the mother. The 
candy was counted out, and the levy paid, when the man 
retired in his uoual good humour. 

* Shall I take these strawberries for thirty-seven and a- 
half cents P ' said the lady, the «mile filling fh)m her ftice. 

* It is all I am willing to give.' 

* If you wont pay any more, I mustn't stand for two 
cents and a-hal^' replied the woman ; * although they would 
nearly buy a loaf of bread for the children/ she mentally 
added. 

The four boxes were sold fbr the sum offered, and the 
woman lifted the tray upon her head, and moved on again. 
The sun shone out still hotter and hotter as the day ad- 
vanced. Large beads of perspiration rolled from the throb- 
bing temples of the strawberry-woman, as she passed weari- 
ly up one street and down another, crying her fruit at the 
top of her voice. At length all were sold but five boxes, 
and now it was past one o'clock. liong before this she 
ought to have been at home. Funt from over-exertion, 
she lifted her tray firom her head, and placing it upon a 
door-step, sat down to rest As she sat thus a lady came 
up, and paused at the door of the house as if about to enter. 

*Toa look tired, my good woman,' she said kindly. 
*This is a very hot day for such hard work as yours. 
How do you sell your strawberries? ' 

*■ I ought to have ten cents for them, but nobody seems 
willing to give ten cents to-day, although they are very 
fine, and cost me as much as some I have got twelve and 
a-half for.' 

' How many boxes have you ? ' 

* Five, ma'am.' 

'They are very fine, sure enough,' said the lady, stoop- 
ing down and examining them ; ' and well worth ten cents. 
—I'll take them.' 

*Thanky, ma'am. I was afraid I should have to take 
tbem home,' said the woman, her heart bounding up lightly. 

The lady rung the bell, for it was at her door that the 
tired strawberry-woman had stopped to rest herself. While 



she was waiting for the door to be opened, the lady took 
from her purse the money for the strawberries, and hsi^ 
ing it to the woman, said, * Here is your money. ShaU 
I tell the servant to bring you out a glass of cool water*. 
you are hot and tired.' 

* If you please, ma'am,' said the woman, with a grateSil 
look. 

The water was sent out by the servant who was to n- 
oeive the strawberries, and the tired woman drank it eager* 
ly. Its refreshing coolness flowed through every vein, ani 
when she took up her tray to return home, both heart and 
step were lighter. 

The lady, whose benevolent feelings had prompted her ic 
the performance of this little act of kindness, conld not 
help remembering the woman's grateful look. She btJ 
not done much — not more than it was every one's dot j u> 
do; but the recollection of even that was pleasant &rmo^ 
pleasant than could possibly have been BIrs Mier's self- 
gratulations at having saved ten cents on her purehaK «if 
five boxes of strawberries, notwithstanding the assuraaw 
of the poor woman who vended them, that &t the redaaJ 
rate, her profit on the whole would only be two cents a&i 
a-half. 

Alter dinner Mrs Mier went out and spent thirty doUin 
in purchasing jewellery fbr her eldest daughter, a 701m; 
lady not yet eighteen years of age. That evening, at thf 
tea-table, the strawberries were highly commended as ben^ 
the largest and most delicious in flavour of any they bd 
yet had ; in reply to which, Mrs Mier stated, with an air ^f 
peculiar satisfiiction, that she had got them for eight cmts 
a box, when they were worth at least ten cents. 'Tb^ 
woman asked me ten cents,' she said, ' but I offered hr 
eight and she took it' 

While the fiunily of Mrs Bfier were eigoying their pl»- 
sant repast the strawberry-woman sat at a small tobk 
around which were gathered three young children, the di- 
est but six years of age. She had started out in the moo- 
ing with thirty boxes of strawberries, for which she w« tt 
pay seven and a-half cents a box. If all had brought tbe 
ten cents a box, she would have made seventy-five cents 
but such was not the case. Rich ladies bad beaten btr 
down in her price — ^had chaffered with her for the fei 
pennies of profits to which her hard labour entitled her— 
and actual^ robbed her of the meagre pittance she 6bt)Te 
to earn for her children. Instead of realizing the snull 
sum of seventy-five cents, she had cleared only fijrty-fiT? 
cents. WiUi this die bought a little Indian meal and mo- 
lasses for her own and her children's supper and brealLfiisl. 

As she sat with her children, eating the only food she 
was able to provide for them, and thought of what had 
occurred during the day, a feeling of bitterness toward her 
kind came over her; but the remembrance of the kind 
words, and the glass of cool water, so timely and thoogbt- 
fully tendered to her, was like leaven in the waters rf 
Marah. Her heart softened, and with the tears stnling 
to her eyes, she glanced upward, and asked a bleesing on 
her who had remembered that, though poor, she was still 
human. 

Economy is a good thing, and should be practised by 
all, but it should show itself in denying ourselves, not in 
oppressing others. We see dctsous spending dollar after 
dollar fbolishly one hour, and in the next trying to sate a 
fivepenny piece off a wocii-sawyer, coal-heaver, or mai^rt" 
woman. Such things are disgraceful, if not dishonest. 






THE ARABIC NUMERALS. 



H 



The origin and introduction into diflferent countries of the ji; 
Arabic numerals, i. e., the system of arithmetical notatiflo i 
by nine digits and zero, has been a subject of ranch corioM | 
inquiry and research, and has formed a quastio v€setc(s .. 
no mean importance. As to their origin, nothing po»^ '1 
can be ascertained ; but, according to the best anthentictted t 
information, they appear to have been known to the His* 
doos long before the Arabs or Persians, and to h sfebea -' 
derived by the latter from the Hindoos. In detemdmng | 
such an origin, learned men, however, have by do 
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agreed ; for on few points has there arisen such diversity 
of opinion, and regarding which so many and so extrava- 
gant theories have heen propounded. So lost is their ori- 
gin m remote antiquity, that the most ancient Hindoo 
authors, while referring to this method of computation, 
invariably attribute it as a revelation from the Deity — a 
testimony in which the Arabic authors concur. The system 
became common among Arabic authors somewhere about 
the middle of the tenth century, and was communicated 
to all places with which they had intercourse. The Moors 
in Africa, and their countrymen who had established them- 
selves in the southern part of Spain, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, eagerly cultivated the science, and through them it 
was disseminated among Europeans. According to a 
generally received oninion, the system was imparted first 
to t^e Spniards and then to the Italians, chiefly through 
the medium of mathematical and astronomical works. In 
Spain it was principally confined to the Moors, and its 
propagation checked by reason of the numerous broils in 
wliich they were involved ; but in Italy it speedily came 
into far more general use, for in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries it was employed in their commercial trans- 
actions. They appear to have arrived at great proficiency 
in the science of book-keeping. To the Tuscans and Flo- 
rentines of that period we owe the invention of the Italian 
method of book-keeping, our present processes for the mul- 
tiplication and division of whole numbers, and the formal 
introduction into books of arithmetic of questions on the 
principal rules. While it is undeniable that the Italians 
possessed the knowledge of this system of the Arabic 
Domerals, and carried the science of arithmetic to such 
maturity at the above period, another and numerous party 
bare entertained the idea that the system was introauced 
into Europe at a much earlier date. 

Towards the close of the tenth century, Gerbert, a 
monk of Aurillac, in Auvergne, who latterly became Pope 
Sylvester II., had in his youth travelled amongst the 
Moors in Spain, and made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with all the acquirements of the ago. He wrote much on 
arithnaetic and geometry, and has been deemed by Wallis, 
Leibnitz, and a number of later writers, to be the first 
who obtained a knowledge of these numerals from the 
Saracens. This opinion has been grounded on a passage 
contained in the chronicle of William of Malmesbury, and 
also from Qerbert*8 works and letters, supposed to prove 
his acquaintance with the system. Some of these pas- 
sages are very obscurej which has led many altogether to 
deny to Geibert the merit of having introduced this 
method of notation into Europe ; and this being the case, 
the precise period when they were first used in Britain 
has long been matter of contention. Inscriptions have 
at yarions periods been discovered, none of which have 
hitherto been the means of settling the conflicting opinions 
entertained on this interesting subject. Great learning 
and patient research have been expended in the investiga- 
tion, and many curious documents, bearing on the topic, 
have been brought to light. Those who espouse the claims 
of Gerbert, assign the eleventh century, and those of an 
oppwite view the fourteenth, as the period of their intro- 
duction. Whether the following communication from our 
correspondent may be the means of cftsting further light 
on the question at issue, can only determined by further 
investigation. Meantime, we pause till some of our more 
erudite antiquarian friendiPfavour us with their opinion. 

TO THS EDITOB OF THE WXKELY INSTRUGTOB. 

Sra,— Having read in the Instructor two papers pour- 
traying the features of a seemizigly excellent work at 
present publishing, entitled * The Baronial and Ecclesias- 
tical Antiquities of Scotland,' it occurred to me that, in 
my own bumble way, I might draw the attention of its 
editors to an interesting memorial of antiquity, which, so 
far as I am aware, has never before been described. I 
thought it a pity that«anything in the antique way, espe- 
cially when contributing toward the past importance of our 
I ' fatherland,' should not be conspicuously described in a 
\ national work j and that simply for want of somebody who 



may be aware of it, giving themselves the necessary trouble. 
I was thus about concludmg to give the publishers the hint, 
when, upon more mature reflection, I considered I would 
be giving away m write that which my vanity would never 
be flattered by seeing in print. ' No one lines his all ne- 
glected,' as Johnson says, * however little that all be.' And 
as an illustrated and consequently, expensiveM^ork very 
seldom finds a home within the ' poor man's busy sphere,' 
or enters our reading circle, hence I would not have known 
if notice had been taken of it or not. Accordingly, I de- 
termined to send my archaeological intelligence to you, 
that through the medium of your excellent journal it may 
reach the general public. 

Some time ago, I — or, as long as we are at the com- 
mencement, it will be as well to drop that egotistical, 
uneditorial, tall, and soldier-like important monosyllable 
I, and adorn my singular self with the plural modesty-* 
some time ago we were in the Eirkyard of Longforgan, 
which is situated about six miles from Dundee, in the 
Perth direction, and being somewhat allied to the curiosity- 
loving species, we began, strong in our antique feelings, 
to scan the dilapidated memorials of the dead ; but as we 
thought it would become a wearisome occupation to apply 
our microscope to every time-eaten fissure, so, to bring 
about at once a consununation, we desired the sexton to 
show us his oldest stone. He directed our attention to 
one which he told us he had shortly since cleared. The 
earth being still over a part of it, with the necessary im- 
plement we soon exposed its apparently blank face clear 
to the face of heaven. After our combined minute scrutiny 
of the surface, we were satisfied all that it contained was 
the following, and of its accuracy we had no doubts : The 
Roman initials PB • ID, together with the Arabic numerals 
1040, surrounded by a square, all rather rudely carved, and 
of one breadth, t. e. not having one part broader or deeper 

cut than another. 



It may be represented thns : ij)!^ 

and an accurate idea of it is had. The stone is a large 
pavement slab, about the size of, and apparently similar to 
those generally supported upon pilasters, but of the kind 
known by the name of lying stones. It would take one of 
more antiquarian learning and research than the writer, 
either to attempt deciphering the initials, or to suggest a 
feasible opinion regarding that remote date, it being ten 
years before the time supposed that these figures came to 
Britain, and fourteen years before any other discovered 
date which we are aware of. Hence, for very good reasons, 
it may be surmised that the figuring is not correct, that we 
have not given a correct copy of it. We bid the doubter, 
however, go trace the letters with his fingers ; the stone 
lies where we left it, open like a book ; it will attest the 
truth. 

Had we been writing an account of this unassuming 
relic of the truly olden time to the editors of the afore- 
said work, or to an antiquary, we would have paused here 
and not dared to hazard further comment ; but since such 
is not the case, we may here set down, for the reader's in- 
formation, a few brief facts in relation to the Arabic nume- 
rals ; and we are the more warranted in giving such a de- 
scription, seeing that the Instructob is dedicated to the 
highest of all humanising schemes — ^instruction. 

The Arabic numerals were first introduced into Europe 
by the Saracen emigrants, commonly called Moors, who 
settled in Spain about the year 713. Though these men 
were continually surrounded by wars, and often placed in 
midst of them ; though their homes, adorned in eastern 
splendour, were armed tower and turret, and their life 
in a great measure a warfare, yet they managed to have 
along with them their places of instruction, ultimately as 
famous as at first they had been obscure and their teachers 
contemptible. The learning of these schools attracted the 
attention of several celebrated persons in different parts 
of Europe, who repaired thither as scholars, and, being 
struck with the completeness of their arithmetic, or sym- 
bols of notation, thus carried it to their respective countries 
and diffused it in them. It may not be out of place to 
mention, that one of the most celebrated personages was 
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Gerbert, a Frenchman, who spread all the information he 
had collected relative to these numerals among his country- 
men, about the year 970 ; and a little afterwards, when 
he ascended the papal throne under the title of Pope 
Sylvester II., spread it over the gfreater portion of Europe 
among the priesthood, who, it is well known, were the 
only men acquainted with learning in those ' cloudily illi- 
terate days of old.' 

By these means the new system must have made great 
progress. In France, no doubt, there were more lovers 
of learning than one, and the combined appropriateness 
and novelty of the theory would contribute greatly to- 
wards its own propagation. Ghranting that it camo first 
to fiance, we cannot allow that the boundaries of France 
could long circumscribe it. From thence it would rapidly 
spread into other kingdoms. France, geographically, 
lies no nearer Britain than it did then, though the com- 
munication might have occupied a month. About that 
period our intercourse with France was not altogether 
trifling ; hence it might have come among our known oms^ 
and been used by them soon after its first intimation 
there ; and again, it might have reached Britain by an- 
other channel nigh as early. The transition of the then 
holy fathers from one country to another was a common 
occurrence of the day. He of the Vatican said < Go,' and 
these men, willing to replace and displace, scattered them- 
selves throughout his European kingdom. Likewise the 
clergy had repeatedly to gather from all the countries to 
Rome on ecclesiastical affairs, so when there they could 
scarcely remain ignorant of what their superior patronised 
and taught. Thus they might have carried the new system 
to their respective abodes, and practised it themselves, 
though it had not come into general use for many centuries 
afterwards. 

Among our earlier historical antiquarians, it was sup- 
posed that the Arabic figures were not introduced into 
Britain before the fourteenth century. That idea, favour- 
inof the snail-like dissemination of novelty, was entertained 
until about the commencement of this century, when seve- 
ral dates long prior to that period were brought to light. 
For information we will condense an account of them, 
from an old volume of the ' Edinburgh Magazine : ' In 
the town of Colchester, upon a stone which had been part 
of a Roman wall, was discovered the date 1090. * An 
old oak tree which had grown in the neighbourhood of 
Mansfield, on being cut up, part of it separated where an 
old bark had been, and disclosed the legible letters, 1054. 
This was supposed by the intelligent person who had it, 
to have been inscribed on the tree, playfully perhaps, by 
some hunter while in that part of Sherwood Forest. These 
two instances are all which we are aware of that have been 
found south of the Tweed ; and the following, with the 
exception of the one we now add, are the total of those as 
yet discovered in this ancient kingdom of Scotland. About 
thirty-six years ago, on the taking down of the old church 
of Falkirk, an inscription, together with the Arabic date, 
1054, were traced upon a stone of grey granite. We read 
that Falkirk at that time was under the Archbishopric of 
St Andrews. After these were made known, the conclu- 
sion was arrived at, that these numerals were brought to 
Britain about the year 1050, but not earlier. 

After giving these facts for the reader's information, 
we crave his further indulgence while we step back to give 
a few cursory thoughts in reference to the stone we have 
introduced and its date. We mean not to speak of the 
initials — they are hieroglyphics which cannot and need 
not be read ; but the figuring stands in another light. 
The first relates to something which is dead, and conse- 
quently useless ; the other belongs to history, and to us 
defines an epoch, shows the early development of learning, 
and the rapidity of ancient social communication. Hence, 
were it not that we occupied too much space, we would be 
justified in not neglecting trifles, which would slightly con- 
tribute towards its better elucidation. As it is, however, 
let us glance at the first objection which this date might 
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naturally suggest — that it is not correct. Let «i uk, 
what could be the reason why one would put down a date 
two or three centuries prior to that ia which be Uv«d 'f 
What the design — the umP It would have been ntlwr 
a piece of expensive and ridiculous folly then, as it vo«ld 
be roguish folly now, for any pertoA, hoiw«v9r whiwwiral, 
to have done so, when he could have had no notiaos of 
ultimate advantage, or conception of enhancing its worth 
or value by its age — antiquities in these ages, ftiid loiig 
after, were not held in so high estimation— were act begim 
to be idolised— were not even thought of at all ; aor three 
or four centuries back, could they have aBiici|»ied that 
their * far afore bairns' bairns ' would reliafa so faigfily 
things dilapidated, worm-eaten, and old. AgAin, tbe 
person or persons who could get such a stonev say ia tlie 
thirteenth or fourteenth century (for the stoao eTidenilf 
bears marics of age), must either have belonged to aa 
ancient feimily, or been an ecclesiastic ; and m aealptore 
was then common, together with a good orthography, tlie 
living could have possessed the means of recording at ftill 
length the name or names of the illustrious dead, S worth 
of recording at all, in a better way than by pitrhiiy it 
back to a period about which they knew little or BoCtusg. 
We are aware that ignorance prevailed deeply, but it sandy 
were ridiculous to suppose, dark though it was» that nira 
were ignorant of the century, or even year, in wluch they 
lived. But about the period at which the date of that 
stone points, sculpture was rude, and no dottbt* in this 
far-out-of-the-way part of Britain, a matter of difficiiltf ; 
hence, if bare initials could be laboured out, we may sap- 
pose that both carver and employer would assume looks of 
no mean consequence. 

Proofs, we believe, might be deduced from history as to 
the antiquity of the village of Loogforgan — proafo gleaned 
from the moss-grown stones around might iodicata that 
memorials are common, executed in no mean ttyle^ poamt- 
ing intelligibly to the fourteenth century. Proo&, like- 
wise, from local tradition, are not wanUng. We intended 
to have added several ; but, in the raeantime, we wiii act 
enlarge. Indeed, reasoning or any passive proofs in regard 
to the initials and date are not at all requisite. What «e 
saw was legible, at least so legible that a compan^wely 
careless glance might at once tell what it was. Hence a 
train of at least hypothetical reasoning may nuae doubts 
instead of allay them ; and proofs, whidi naturally bear 
no strict relation to it, though they may be made te da 
so, would only confuse and expose what the reader at once 
takes to be the writer's want of faith in what he delineates. 
< For believe,' says a learned author, < that which needs 
many words, and an oath, to be untrue.' We will leaTe 
it, therefore, abruptly, and let our archeological friends 
settle the question and its bearings as best they umj. 
Hoping, in conclusion, that some reader may have learned 
something new, we stop contentedly, in the belief that 
this stigmatised ' poor and petty' Idngdom was as far^ if 
not farther, advanced in learning in those distantly by- 
gone days as were our southern neighbours. G. 1^. 



BABOUK, OR THE HAPPY MAN. 

AN EASTERN TALI. 

Kara Kalpat fell ill, and everybody, from the beautiful 
city of Teheran, which stand^pon the plain to the sonu: 
of the Demawend hills, eastward to the famous and n^- 
nowned city of Balkh, which is about a day's journey firon 
the stream of Shibbeigan, was astonished. Lest oar 
readers should be led by the grandeur of the oriental style 
and their own intensitive genius to mistake tbe above 
sentence, we beg leave to qualify it. Everyboc^ vko 
heard that Kara Kalpat had fallen ill was astonished ; 
and, of course, those who did not hear of it said »<>*>^ 
at all on the subject, but went about their bittineis as 
usual as if nothing had happoied. 

<And Kara Kalpat has falleaHU! Bless 
Machmet Serai, that devout Mussulman and 
of his chabouk, * anybody may fall ill now.' 

< Yes ; anybody may fsll ili now/ said the voiba who 
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bmd «N>me to iMrf dates and other fruits from Macbmet, 
-wlie WIS always to oiril, aad kept such fresh goods on his 
stall at the floath-eastem gate of Teheran which leads to 
Ktshlak; 'ah, ytsV they all said, < anybody may fall ill 
bow!' 

Aiiy<iody who did not know that Kara Ealpat was no- 
thing li«t a king, would have supposed from these ejacula- 
tioas that he was an angel. Kara Kalpat was only a man, 
nothing mere; and Nooshky Booloo, the deryish, who 
ba<t fltvdied the revolutions of the stars and the operations 
of the invlBible mind, and who now sat opposite Machmet 
Herai, the frait-vender, and studied his eyes, together with 
those of tihe fairer portion of the Tehranese, knew that 
right well. 

Kara Kalpat was a king, and the son of a king. He 
was very great, as his father had been before him ; and 
fa» expected to be greater than his father. Such was his 
Ikith m the law of progression, and such was his great am- 
bition. Kara Kalpat was handsome — handsomer, it was 
whispered, than even the choicest sacrifice that ever the 
Gfaebers had o^red upon their fire altars to the glorious 
sun. He was as finely proportioned as an olive-tree, and 
as light in his motions as the gazelle ; bis eyes were as 
bright aad clear as the diamonds of Curat that sparkle in 
the waters of Liatinski, like the eyes of a Persian maid 
in tears ; his eheeks were as fair and beautiful as the roses 
of Qui ; his lips were like the cherries of Ispahan ; and 
bis smile was as sweet in maidens' eyes as the fragrance 
^fhalm-gilead to a desert-weary traveller : and then Kara 
Ka^t was young, vigorous, beautiful, and wise. If Kara 
was a fit subject for even the muse of Ferdusi, and if 
maidens delighted to sing about him, so were his gardens 
aad palace fit for the admiration of even Haroun Al Has- 
«lnd, and meet to be the home of a hundred Nonrjahals. 
The most cunning men in the east had lent their wisdom 
ior ages to the construction of that beautiful palace. It 
aeemed as if beanty had demanded homage, and worship, 
and embodiment, from the Persian mind and hand, and 
that the highest genius, art, and wealth of Persia bad,,in 
answer to the demand, built this palace. The walls were 
of marble— bloe, yellow, white, red, and grained ; and so 
finely blended with a mosaic exactitude, that suns, stars, 
birds, and beasts were wrought in the polished walls, 
which flashed back the sun's rays as if they had been made 
of mirror-glass. Through the thin silken blinds of the 
wbdows the softened beams of day came softly stealing, and 
they lay, like children asleep, upon the carpets and otto- 
mans, which were as soft as the Sybarite's couch of rose- 
leaves, and as sweetly scented as the groves of the Spice- 
Islands. The inner walls glittered with a thousand re- 
flected lights, diverse in colour as the fruits of the garden 
of Aladdin, and sparkling as the gems which shone upon 
the slippers of Morgiana. The scent of a hundred sweet 
perfiunes floated through the lovely tapestried chambers 
of this palace of Teheran, and, when the large doors, 
which were embossed with ivory, and ebony, and jewels, 
swung upon their golden hinges, the mingled breath of a 
hundred flowers came sighing from the gardens without 
into the beautiful and magnificent salons within. There 
were hangings on the walls that had employed the nicest 
fingers and finest looms of Calicut. The loveliest shawls 
of Cashmere lay on the floors ; the stars of the firmament, 
in all their beauty and grandeur, shone on the roofs and 
walls. This was Kara Kalpat's home ,* aud Sinbad, in all 
his travels, never saw a more splendid one; — this was 
KaraKalpat's home ; and even Mahomet had never dream- 
ed of a more enchanting one. And the garden — it was a 
garden which was surrounded by tall linden-trees, which 
overtopped the spreading acacia, and the date, tamarind, 
aad wild grape, which, blending their leaves with the lower 
limbs of the boughs that overhung them, made a wall of 
plants fbr the palace-garden. And what a garden ! there 
did the waters, glittering with gold and silver fish, re- 
flect the hoes of peacock-tails, and the bright plumage of 
paroqiiets and binla of paradise ; flowers, lovely as infan- 
tile Peris, bathed their fair, rich, fresh blossoms in the 
h o w itifa l ponds and stfeama; the rockeries of alabaster 



and pure white quartz, sprinkled with rich loam from the 
margin of Lake Lurrah, were blushing with calis and 
melon blossoms! Toung men, almost as beautiful as 
Kara Kalpat, and dressed in robc^ richer than anybody but 
their master, moved about the palace and garden to pre- 
serve them in the most beantifiil order. These were the 
palace and garden of Kara Kalpat, — and yet he fell ill. 

Ay, that was it. Machmet Serai had seen these things, 
and he had told them to the women, and they again had 
told them to their children and maids, and the latter had 
rehearsed them to the children again with copious addi- 
tions, until everybody almost believed Kara Kalpat to be 
possessed of special exemptions from mere human sensa- 
tions, associations, and frailties, being so rich and beautiful 
and happy — and that was the reason why they wondered 
at Kara Kalpat falling ill. 

Kara Kalpat lay upon a couch in the pink chamber. 
His fine face was pale, bis lovely eyes dim, and his long 
eyelashes hung over them as if he did not care whether 
the latter rose or the former opened any more. The rich 
silken coverlet, sparkling with golden tissue and gems, 
lay over the fine form of the prince, revealing his prop<»'- 
tions as distinctly as if he had been clad in a robe of rose- 
leaves. The pink curtains that hung around his bed just 
seemed like floating gossamer, waving gently backward 
and forward as the beautiful slaves moved their censors 
to and fro. On a stand beside his bed stood medicaments 
in bottles, which were covered with gold fretted work and 
set with onyx and topaz stones. And there lay his tur- 
ban, glittering like a galaxy, as the beautiful creatures 
that watched his bed fanned him with their fans of ivory 
and peacock-feathers, and perfumed his apartment with 
mynih and frankincense, flitted round about him like 
angels in a vision. Kara Kalpat, in the midst of all this 
magnificence, and wealth, and power, and glory, and 
beauty, and homage, and servility, lay stretched upon his 
bed, however. He had pains in his limbs and shoulders, 
and in his brow ; and he groaned and moaned like any 
mere mendicant ; for, be it recorded in all the mosques of 
the east and remembered by everybody that can remem- 
ber, that Kara Kalpat was after all only a man. 

To the physicians of Teheran the illness of Kara Kalpat 
was inexplicable ; no two of the faculty could agree upon 
the precise name and nature of the disease, although each 
of them had taken perhaps twenty diagnoses. They had 
not of course gone to Kara for an explanation of his 
trouble, for he had still the terror of kinghood floating 
round his chamber-door ; but they had bribed his nurses 
and attendants, and scrupulously written down the symp- 
toms which these particular observers had noted, and, 
when they met in consultation, Kara Kalpat was declared 
to have all the troubles, as, a week previous, he was de- 
clared to have all the beauties and virtues, vouchsafed to 
mortality. They could not agree upon his disease ; and 
perhaps they did not want to do so. Three members of 
the profession had made up their minds regarding Kalpat 
Mushed, the father of their present prince, and, because 
he died according to their prognostication, they had been 
beheaded for being too wise. If Kara dies while we are 
in consultation, thought the physicians, nobody can be 
blamed ; if he recovers in the meantime, Allah be praised. 
Physicians consulted, and bribed, and diagnosed, but still 
Kara did not recover, and at last word went forth that 
Kara was about to die. 

Just when this rumour was circulating through the 
streets and lanes of Teheran, an aged, venerable man, 
with long white hair and sage aspect, stood before the 
gate of Kara's palace. It was Nooshky Booloo, the dervish . 
Nooshky had travelled much, seen much, and suffered 
much, and he had thought much too ; so that he was 
much superior in wisdom to those pedestrian beggars who 
assume the dervish habit and ask alms under a false pre- 
tence. Nooshky was wise, and modest, and old, so that 
when he knocked at the portal of the palace the porter 
salaamed and told him to pass on. The old man walked 
amongst the flowers of Kara's garden, and past the little 
ponds where the gold fish sported, and where the water 
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lilies bathed, but he did not seem to see them, for he 
kept his eyes fixed on the ground, like the majority of 
sage people, aod walked with his gown of dark cloth, his 
black turban, hb yellow shawl tied round his wabt, and 
his shoeless feet, into the palace of Kara, and straightway 
to his chamber. 

'You think that you are ill, mighty prince,' said 
Nooshky, after looking at the young man for some time 
in silence. 

' Everybody knows that I am ill,' said Kara, in a feeble 
voice. 

Nooshky did not reply ; but he did what is very unusual 
even for a sage in a king's palace, he laughed. 

' Do you not think mat I am ill P' asked Kara, rising 
from his prostrate posture to his elbow, and looking fix- 
edly at Nooshky. 

* Oh ! I know that you are ill,' replied the dervish, 
gravely; 'very ill,' — he continued, 'because you think 
you are.' 

'Sun, moon, and stars, listen to him!' cried Kara in 
amazement ; ' he believes that my disease is only supposi- 
titious ! ' 

' You are right to invoke the great sun — that source of 
light and heat — that minister to the visibly beautiful — 
that giver of the invisible warmth,' replied the dervish, 
gravely; 'you are right to invoke the pale, cold moon, 
and the winking, blinking stars, for I have lately held 
converse with them, and they have told me the only way 
in which Kara can be cured.' 

' Oh ! name it, then, venerable and well-beloved father 
of 'wisdom and son of years,' said the prince, eagerly ; 
' tell it me, and I will share half my kingdom with you ! ' 

' Pooh, pooh ! ' said Nooshky, with a smile ; ' when will 
men learn wisdom P Kara, thou knowest that this king- 
dom has not brought thee happiness, and yet the vain 
imagination fills thee that it could compensate an old man 
for knowledge which kingdoms cannot give. No, no; I 
have watched the stars in their mysterious courses, wheel- 
ing their devious flights through the paths of space, and 
ruling the destinies of men, while, at the same time, they 
sing to the wise man's ears the song that they caught up 
at the creation. I heard them whispering as they looked 
down from the blue concave upon thy bed of pink and brow 
of suffering, and they said that Kara would only be happy 
when he had worn, warm from the wearer's body, the 
shirt of a perfectly happy man.' 

Kara sprung from his bed in a moment, and, before 
Nooshky could have calculated the revolutions of a binary 
system, he had ordered a cavalcade to accompany him, 
and was away on his search for a happy man, with all the 
speed that horse and man were capable of. 

Kara Kalpat and his gallant band left Teheran by the 
south-east gate amidst the wonder of three dervishes, 
five date-venders and their asses, two chabouk merchants, 
and a water-carrier. ' Where can they be going P ' inquired 
the merchants, in g^reat apparent surprise. * To Mecca,' 
answered the dervishes ; and this answer apparently sa- 
tisfying the gazers, they turned into the city to tell their 
friends and customers that Kara had recovered from his 
illness, and was away to visit the tomb of the Prophet. 

'Where shall I find a happy manP' exclaimed Kara, 
as he rode along the road to Kanabad, and his attendants 
came scouring after him on their fleet steeds ; ' Where 
shall 1 find a happy man P ' 

' In the house of Abdin Hadda, which stands by the 
brook Ava, amongst the acacia-trees that are ever green, 
and the yellow flowering olives,' answered a camel-driver, 
who was resting on a green bank at the roadside, while 
his beast cropped some herbage ; ' that's where you'll find 
a happy man. 

' And where is the home of Abdin Hadda and the brook 
Ava F ' asked Kara, eagerly. 

'Just a league on this side of Kanabad,' replied the 
camel-driver, as the prince bounded away. 

Abdin Hadda was neither old, nor young, nor very 
rich, nor was he poor. He was healthy, wise, and con- 
tented with his fortune. He had three sons, and fine 



youths they were ; and a daughter and a wife beaotifol 
as Peris. He was sitting at his cottage-door when Kan 
rode up to it ; and as the smoke from his amber chabouk 
passed coolly into his mouth, then issued in aromatic cloods 
from it and mingled with the breath of flowers, a smile 
played upon his face, which was lighted up by a soDbeam, 
as if he were happy, happy indeed. Kara felt a strong 
inclination to rush at once upon him and divest him of 
his garment. He checked himself, however, and ap- 
proaching Abdin, gave him a respectiful salaam. 

' How beautiful is this cottage ! how fair and sweet 
the trees, and streams, and flowers ! ' said the prince ; 
' and, oh ! how happy is Abdin !' 

* Happy as the blue butterfly that dusts its wings with 
the pollen of peach blossoms,' said Abdin, with a smile ; 
' happy as the sunbeams that tremblingly kiss the amber 
waters of Ava; but^ ' and Abdin paused. 

' But what P ' said Kara, in an anxious tone ; ' why this 
reservation P' 

* Oh, I have only ninety-nine coffee-trees in my grove,' 
said Abdin, with a sigh ; ' my joy would be complete if I 
had the hundredth.' | 

Kara crossed his hands upon his breast, and bent his 
head in unfeigned humility and sorrow, then, raising his | 
eyes, he said, ' Canst thou tell me of a happy man ?' 

' if es,' replied Abdin ; ' Sirra Killa, who lives on tiit 
plain of Mahran and keeps the gardens of the Mosqoe of 
Omar, is assuredly happy. He dwells amongst flowen^ 
and spices, beautiful birds, and clear waters ; and he hears 
the imaums and moUahs chanting their prayers and re- 
citing the law. He is young, and beautiful, and good ; 
his children are as fair as angels ; his wife bright and 
warm as a sunbeam ; and he has one hundred coffee-treet. 
Oh, yes !' cried Abdin, * Sirra Killa is happy !' 

Kara mounted his horse eagerly, and, waving bis haod 
to his followers, bounded away towards Mahrau. 

The mosque of Omar at Mahran was called the Beauti- 
ful, and it deserved to be so denominated. It was an 
octagon whose walls were built of white marble ; its cor- 
nice was of red and blue. The pavement and steps of the 
piazza were black as ebony; the pillars were yellow, 
grained with black and red; and the lofty dome was 
green. Around the mosque were all the floral attri- 
butes of beauty — trees and flowers that twined in loving 
fondness together and bloomed in fragrant luxuriance. 
Kara did not take time to visit the moUabs of the mosque ; 
he sent the captain of his guard, Dera Killer, to pay his 
respects to them, but, opening a little side wicfcec, he | 
bounded along the walks until his steps were arrested by 
the voice of a man who was reciting some lines from the 
poetry of the immortal Ferdusi, m the seclusion of a 
lovely arbour. The vines hung pendant from'Hhe branches ' 
of palm-ti'ees, and the large flowers of the Camilla and 
aloe laid their soft calyxes together as if they had been 
lovers who kissed each other and pledged never to part, ' 
Around, on terraces, grew geraniums of every flower and 
nature, and exotic treasures of every colour. Seated in 
this bower was Sirra Killa, and his face shone like a mir- 
ror of peace. 

' I have him now,' thought Kara ; and he would have 
sprung upon the gardener in a moment, had not a sudden 
expression of care, like a shade over a mountain's brow, . 
passed across that of the horticulturist. ^i 

' Ah !' sighed Sirra Killa, ' this is a world of cares after 
all, to the great majority. I sometimes wish that I were 
the philosopher Rababa who lives on Mount Elwund. He 
has no thought, no care, no toil, no anxiety ; he looks at 
the stars, and he sees beauty and happiness ; and at the 
earth, and he sees the same. He looks around on the hllis 
and plains, and still he sees joy and peace. Heighol' 
sighed Sirra, ' he has no grief like mine, who have not a 
son to cheer my hope. Daughters I have who are fair 
as the roses of Gul, and whose voices are as soft as Uie 
bulbul, but son have I none. Heigho ! ' 

Kara bent his head to the ground, then, wheeliqg on 
his heel, he silently retreated from the garden without 
speaking to Sirra, and, mounting his steed once mor^ 
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dashed onward for the Mount of El?mnd, in order that he 
might possess himself of the magic garment of Rababa. 

Ihe Moant of Elwund is rather a lonelj hill, which 
stands near to the town of Hamadan, overlooking the val- 
ley of that name and the stream Bistum. In a little, 
lonely pagoda on Mount Elwund, Rababa dwelt alone. He 
came forth in the morning to be greeted by the first sun- 
beams and the songs of the birds, and to bathe his face in 
the fresh waters of his own mountain stream. He looked 
into himself and outward to nature alternately, and, being 
reflective and full of health, his face for ever wore a be- 
nign expression. When men saw Rababa looking at the 
blue heavens and smiling in their face, they shook their 
beads and wished that they were he. When they peeped 
into his little home at night, and saw him gazing up at 
the stars, they would smile, and wish that they only knew 
as much as he did. 

' The way of knowledge is beautiful, father,' said Kara, 
as he eyed Kababa keenly, like a tiger that meditates to 
spring upon its prey, ' and communion with nature is sweet 
—the spirit grows on the first, it lives in the love of the 
second. Thou art happy, Rababa.' 

* My son, deceive not thyself,' said the sage, calmly — 
' deceive not thyself with vain imaginings. iTecoUect that 
oor own desires may become sophisters, and lime the 
wings of our thoughts much more potently than the 
thoughts and words of men may. You desire to be happy, 
and you desire to believe that I am happy, in order that 
I may impart my wisdom and experience to thee ; but 
there is no such thing as happiness on earth that I know 
of. None ! I have been eleven years calculating the pre- 
cise perihelion of yon fixed star, but, as I have not yet 
been able to fix its parallax, I am unsuccessful and un- 
happy.' 

Kara turned away in despair, and rode sadly along among 
his men for days, until at last he found himself at the good 
city of Bagdad. Beautiful Bagdad ! he had crossed the 
hill of Rudbar to look upon it often before, bnt he was very 
sad now, and he did not care for its bazaars and coffee- 
bouses. He bent bis head to the ground, and thought of 
even passing on to Mecca, when, all of a sudden, the sound 
of a tabor fell upon his ear, and a light cheery song 
mingled with it. There was so much clear good-humour, 
such a thorough abandonment of joyous glee, in the voice 
of the musician, that Kara started from his reverie and 
listened : — 

' Let the wind blow, let the tide flow, 

Still there is rest for Babouk ; 
Let the flower blow, and the fruit grow — 
The flower and the fruit are for Babouk. 

I am poor, I am mean, and scouted I've been 

By the lord of the plain and the paddock ; 
Bat while I have eyes, and can look on the skies, 

The son shines in glory for Babouk. 

This world is my own ; thongh Tm deem'd poor and lone, 

I am king of all Bagdad and Badoak ; 
While I lilt and I sing, a poor pennv to bring. 

Ha I ha ! where*s the king that's like Babouk ? 

The morrow may come with a palace for home, 

Or my bed may be still by the low brook ; 
Bat, however the wind blows — however the world goes, 

There's peace and contentment for Babouk ! 

I k)ok to the sky with a satisfied eye — 

To the earth I can turn with a fond look ; 
I am envied by none, and I envy no man — 

Oh 1 am I not happy king Babouk ? * 

'Seize him ! seize him ! ' cried Kara, springing upon the 
poor musician, while his guards eagerly assisted. They 
caoght the astonished songster — ^gently, it is true — and 
began inost unceremoniously to disrobe him, while Kara 
threw his splendid vestments at his feet. They tore the 
fagged tunic from the poor man's back, and they grasped 
for his shirt ; but, alas ! the happiest man in the world 
had not a shirt wherewithal to clothe himself. 

Happiness does not depend upon wealth, grandeur, 
peauty, art, science, flowers, streams, or all the treasures 
in the deep arcana of nature. It is a principle given to roan 
by Allah, as the noblest of his gifts, the most transcend- 
^ of his jewels. Happiness depends upon the peace that 



results from religion — which is the love of God, and of all 
his attributes and manifestations of love. It is the offspring 
of our sympathies — our spiritual heritage. Babouk had 
neither palace, nor slave, nor gold, nor silver ; but he had 
peace within, and a sympathetic soul, and so he was happy 
while the luxurious prince pined and was sad. 

Kara returned to his palace ashamed and thoughtful. 
He turned his eyes more inward than heretofore, and more 
upward, too ; and he soon felt that happiness is not an 
attribute of kings, but of virtuousj good men. 

ROBESPIERRE. 

There are abysses that we dare not sound, and charac- 
ters we desire not to fathom, for fear of finding in them 
too great darkness, too much horror ; but history, which 
has the unflinching eye of time, must not be chilled by 
these terrors — she must understand while she undertakes 
to recount. Maximilien Robespierre was born at Arras, 
of a poor family, honest and respectable ; his father, who 
died in Germany, was of English origin. This may 
explain the shade of Puritanism in his character. The 
Bishop of Arras had defrayed the cost of his education. 
Young Maximilien had distinguished himself, on leaving 
college, by a studious life and austere manners. Litera- 
ture and the bar shared his time. The philosophy of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau had made a profound impression on bis 
understanding: the philosophy, falling upon an active 
imagination, had not remained a dead letter ; it had be- 
come in him a leading principle, a faith, a fanaticism. In 
the strong mind of a sectarian, all conviction becomes a 
thing apart. Robespierre was the Luther of politics ; and 
in obscurity he brooded over the confused thoughts of the 
renovation of the social world and the religious world, as 
a dre^m which unavailingly beset his youth, when the 
Revolution came to offer him what destiny always offers 
to those who watch her progress, opportunity. He seized 
on it. He was named deputy of tne third estate in the 
States-General. Alone, perhaps, among all these men 
who opened at Versailles the first scene of this vast drama, 
he foresaw the termination ; like the soul, whose seat in 
the human frame philosophers have not discovered, the 
thought of an entire people sometimes concentrates itself 
in the individual the least known in the great mass. We 
should not despise any, for the finger of destiny marks in 
the soul and not upon the brow. Robespierre had no- 
thing: neither birth, nor genius, nor exterior, which 
should point him out to men's notice. There was nothing 
conspicuous about him ; his limited talent had only shone 
at the bar or in provincial academies ; a few verbal ha- 
rangues, filled with a tame and almost rustic philosophy, 
some bits of cold and affected poetry, had vainly displayed 
his name in the insignificance of the literary pi'oductions 
of the day : he was more than unknown, he was mediocre 
and contemned. His features presented nothing which 
could attract attention when gazing round in a large as- 
sembly ; there was no sign in visible characters of this 
power which was all within ; ho was the last word of the 
Revolution, but no one could read him. 

Robespierre's figure was small, his limbs feeble and 
angular, his step irresolute, his attitudes affected, his ges- 
tures destitute of harmony or grace ; his voice rather shrill, 
aimed at oratorical inflexions, but only produced fatigue 
and monotony ; his forehead was good, but small, and ex- 
tremely proj^ting above the temples, as if the mass and 
embarrassed movement of his thoughts had enlarged by 
their efforts; his eyes, much covered by their lids and 
very sharp at the extremities, were deeply buried in the 
cavities of their orbits ; they gave out a soft blue hue, but 
it was vague and unfixed, like a steel reflector on which a 
light glances ; his nose, straight and small, was very wide 
at the nostrils, which were high and too expanded ; his 
mouth was large, his lips thin and disagreeably contracted 
at each comer; his chin small and pointed, his complexion 
yellow and livid, like that of an invalid or a man worn 
out by vigils ajid meditations. The habitual expression 
of this visage was that of superficial serenity on a serious 
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mind, and ft smile wavering betwixt sarcasm and conde- 
scension. There was softness, but of a sinister character. 
The prevailing characteristic of this countenance was the 
prodigious and continual tension of brow, eyes, mouth, 
and all the facial muscles. In regarding him it was per- 
ceptible that the whole of his features, like the labour of 
his mind, coDTerged incessantly on a single point with 
such power that there was no waste of will in his tempera- 
ment, and he appeared to foresee all he desired to accom- 
plish, as though ne had already the reality before his eyes. 
Such, then, was the man destined to absorb in himself all 
those men, and make them his victims after he had used 
them as his instruments. He was of no party, but of all 
parties which, in their turn, served his ideal of the Revo- 
lution. In this his power consisted ; for parties paused, 
but he never did. — Lamartine, 



PAGE BY PiEDEUTES. 

BHEBXr r, OB, SHBIEVE. 

Shebitf, pronounced sher'if, and contracted by the figure, 
which grammarians style syncope, into shrUve, is that 
public functionary, or officer, to whom is intrusted in 
every county or shire the execution of the laws. Sheriff 
is itself a contracted form of Shire-grievCf t. ^., the gover- 
nor or steward of the shiret from Saxon scyratif to divide 
or share, and gerefa a governor. Of these s/iar«9, or shires, 
or divisions, England has forty, Wales twelve, and Scotland 
twenty-four. England owes this division of her territory to 
her famous king Arthur, upon which, as a basis and pre- 
cedent, William the Conqueror modelled his general sur- 
vey, called Doom8day-b<x)k.. still preserved in the Ex- 
chequer, in two large volumes, and which remains the 
standard of the shires, as then digested, to this very day. 
The queen has the appointment of sheriff to every shire or 
county in the kingdom, with the exception of Middlesex 
and Durham. The former county has two sheriffs, and 
their election and appointment are vested in the citizens 
of London. In Durham, the bishop, who is also ex-qfficio 
lord-lieutenant of the county, enjoys, by virtue of his ec- 
clesiastical rank, the right of appointing the high-sheriff 
of the county. Indeed, on account of the exorbitant 

S»wers formerly possessed by the bishop of this diocese, 
urham has been usually termed the bishoprick, i. e., the 
bishop's kingdom, the bishop being said to have all the 
authority in Durham, which the king exercised elsewhere. 
These privileges are now much abridged, but a third part 
of the county is still of ecclesiastical tenure, so richly 
beneficed are the clergy of the see. The jurisdiction of 
the sherifib of London extends A-om Staines, in Middlesex, 
to Qravesend, the famed port in Kent, where outward- 
bound vessels take in their passengers, and those of lai^ 
draught and burden take in the last of their cargoes, and 
get their discharge from the customhouse-officers ; where, 
also, homeward-bound ships disembark their passengers, 
and take in pilots to steer them through the nice and in- 
tricate navigation of the * reaches ' of the Thames. We 
have penned the foregoing sentence, not merely because 
it flows naturally from our text, nor yet because it contains 
matter useful and instructive ; but mainly because from 
it there can be adduced a striking and standing example, 
how efficiently the science of etvmology, when thoroughly 
and profoundly studied, and soberly and judiciously ap- 
plied, may conduce to elucidate the history of the arts and 
literature; the manners, habits, customs, and costumes, 
and even, as in the instance to be immediately adhibited, 
of the civil polity and economy of bygone periods, and 
thus profitably connect, in the relation of cause and effect, 
the past with the present and future. But to our illustra- 
tion. 

Why is this famed port called Oravesendf To inter- 
pret the word just as it addresses the ear and the eye, by 
its sound and by its orthography, it should signify the end 
of the grave, or monument. But there is no sepulchre of 
note here to give countenance to such interpretation; 
neither does history or tradition record any such. The 
gound here is not, then, exactly an echo to the sense, 



though, upon a somewhat more close inspection oC tk 
term, it will be found not very far from being so. Tbe 
fact is, Gravesend is Chreavesend, or ShriMemnit or 
Sheriffs-end, and indicates, that in this direetMa tbe 
jurisdiction of the sheriff oi London terminates here. I: 
is to be kept in mind, that Reeve and Greave are the dd ' 
Saxon forms of the word. The Re^)e is a noted charK- 
ter in Chaucer's ' Canterbury Tales,' and in Scotlaad, at 
this day, the overseer of a farm, or what is called in Eng- 
land a bailiff, is popularly named the Orieve, by waj of 
eminence; and a very important personage he is, corres- • 
ponding exactly to the villicus in the prsedtal economjof ' 
the Romans, from which term, by the way, our English ' 
bailiff is derived. 

The village of Teddington, in Middlesex, situate also m 
the * silver Thames,' but above the city, may likewise be '; 
quoted as a name full of meaning, and proving that of old 
our ancestors were not such superficial observers of lb '< 
laws and operations of nature, as we, their overweenizi^ 
progeny, are at times rather prone to imagine. It is well 
known that Middlesex is tbe first county in England fur 
the production of grass, and the making of it into hay 
There, on the banks of the Lea, and the Brent, and tk 
Thames, are continuous meadows, which art, aided by tbe 
manure from the metropolis, clothes with perennial ver- 
dure ; and thither, therefore, whoever wishes to see ' the 
tanned haycock in the mead,' in prime perfection, mast 
repair. Now, the operation of turning and spreading the 
new-mown grass abroad to the sun is technically termed > 
tedding ; and, looking at the orthography and pronundi- ' 
tion of the word, we might naturally enough infer, at first - 
sight, that hence Teddington has its name ; but, in doicg 
so, we should fall into an error ; for the old way of spdling 
the name of this town was Tydenton, meaning the totn 
where the tides md ; and it is a well-ascertained fact, that 
ordinary tides in the Thames do not flow above this vilhige. 
It is to be kept in mind, that anciently, in England, as still 
in many parts of Scotland, the word tovm, toun, or (on, 
was applied to denote a farmhouse and offices, or an as- 
semblage of hovels huddled together, on which modern 
notions would scarce bestow the name of hamlet. 

' Oh, lang will his lady- 
Look owr the castle downe, 
Ere she see the Earl of Murray 
Come sounding throach the toun.'—Old BaHid, 

From the above examples, it may in some measure be 
seen how a cautious and enlightened etymology may be ; 
employed to g^ve interest, and intelligibility, and anima* j 
tion to geogpraphy, both as a science and as a branch of ', 
popular tuition. We make this remark, because it is oor i' 
intention to dedicate a page or two in illustrati<m and >> 
proof of the doctrine we have here rather casually ad- ^ 
vanced, but whose importance, especially as regards jure- 
nile instruction, merits a more full and special considera- 
tion. 

Grieve, or grave, is associated by composition with terms , 
or offices, which on the continent imply more dignity of : 
dominion and elevation of rank, than either itself, in anjr 
of its forms, or in a composite state, seem in this coontry 
to have ever attained. Thus Landgrave is a GermsQ ' 
title of dominion, and is equivalent to the earl or count of ! 
a province, which latter is in consequence styled his kmd- I 
graviate. But it may be said that our shiriff is also a , 
greave of a province or shire ; and so he is, but it is in a 
sense very different from that in which the foreign land- 
grave is grieve of the district under his regime. He a 
the bona fide proprietor of his Un\d ; » for we find laaA- 
grave thus defined — • Comes terra vel regionia ab Impe- 



• This distinction— not without a difference — recalls to mind i 
facetious anecdote, recorded by Menage in his ' An*,* sod vhi«h 
he aptly styles, * The Retort Coorteoos : '— * M- le Comte — wv, 
like many others who take the uante of county tcithovt the property. 
In a company, where I was present, he once endeavoured ie mm Jato 
ridicule an abbi, who, according to cnstom, bad assurasd the mmt 
without possessing a bmtiflee. ' It is strange/ said he, * that we 
should have known each other so long, and yet that I don't know 
whereabouts your ofeftrv lies.' ' Wliat ! ' said tbe tAbi, * dont jott 
know? It is within your eoftnly.' 
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ratore dono datss.' There is also, or was, an officer called 
palgrctvs, L e. Uie grieve of the palace ; but what is or was 
his comparatrra rank in the royal household, we have not 
been able to ascertain. 



THE SNOW-DROP. 

Welcottie, kindly gentle stranger, 

Peeping from thy bed of snow, 
Kongh's tliy cradle rock'd in danger, 

Rnde the winds around thee blow ! 

Summer suns ne'er shono to warm thee. 

Decking thee in colours gay, 
Yet thy stainless petals churm me 

More than gaudy spring's array. 

Cold's the snow around thee lying, 

SUU thou rear'st thy pensile head, 
Boldly snow and storm def>-ing, 

From a deeper fountain fed. 

Suoh is worth, the latter purer 

By the perils it hath pass'd ; 
Suoh is hope, a bright assurer 

Winter will not always last; 

Such religion nursed in sorrow. 

Clad in robes of spotless white, 
Pointing to a glorious morrow 

In the reahns of endless light ! Bsv. J. Ikglis. 



BRIGHT THOUGHTS FOR DARK HOURS. 
I would I were a fairy, as light as felling snows, 
To do whttte'er my fancy bade— to wander where I chose ; 
I'd ▼isit many a pleasant spot— a merry life I'd lead, 
Ifhh all of bright and beautiful to serve me at my need. 

I'd never give a single thought to misery or care— 
My heart should have the gladness of a wild bird in the air; 
And if perchance a tempest should gather in the sky, 
I'd crouch beneath a lily-bell until the cloud pass'd by. 

The violet— the cowslip — the little warbling bee. 
That cannot for his life withhold the musio of his glee— 
The butterfly, that silent thing of many gorgeous dyes, 
The denizen of garden realms, a pilgrim of the skies — 

l"he starry-twinkling glow-worm, that, like a drop of dew, 
Hheds faintly on the trembling grass a line of emerald hue- 
The daisy and the daffodil— the small gem on the lea— 
Of these I'd make my playmates, and these my friends should be. 

I'd hie me to the greenwood ; I'd sit me down and sing 
Beneath the quiet curtain of the nightingale's soft wing ; 
My pillow should be rose-leaves witliout a single thorn, 
And there I'd chant my roundelay until the blush of mom. 

The world is full of sorrows. On every side I see 
Shadow instead of sunlight, and grief instead of glee : 
Or if I hear the trumpet- voice of pleasure cleave the sky, 
The moumfiul echo, sadness, is certain to reply. 

Oh I I would I were a fairy, as light as falling snows, 

To do whate'er my fancy bade — to wander where I chose ! 

I'd visit many a sunny spot, and far away I'd flee, 

Where crime and folly seldom come — beneath the forest tree. 



PLAINS AND DESERTS. 

THE SAHABA. 

Tbs earth is composed of two grand elements, land and 
water. Independent of the particular divisions which 
have been assigned to either of these, by political arrange- 
ment or geographical science, they possess natural and 
ditUnct aspects, which are very remarkable and interest- 
ing. The largest division of water is the vast and mighty 
ocean, which extends from pole to pole, and laves the 
rugged and indented borders of great continents ; then 
there are the seas, which, like the ocean's children, as- 
same the same relation to countries which the former do 



to continents ; then there are bays and gulfs, which 
branch from the seas in towards the land, washing the 
bases of promontories and the shoulders of capes ; lakes 
are formed inland, and are environed by mountains, flats, 
and forests, as islands are formed in the sea, round which 
sweep foaming mountain- waves and dark masses of ocean 
weed ; currents, and whirlpools, and rivers, and under- 
currents, are portions of the wonders of the deep, while 
mountains, and hills, and pl^s, and valleys, form part of 
the economy of the land. The two great divisions of the 
earth's surface bear a remarkable analogy to each other 
when viewed in a comparative light. The water, though 
one in its constitution, presents many appearances ; the 
land, also, is full of diverse beautiful phenomena. The 
dry land is composed of mounUuns and plains, the term 
mountains comprehending all the elevated portions of the 
earth's surface, and plains all the level or flat land. The 
elevated portion comprehends great ranges of mountains, 
together with lesser and lower chains, mounts, hills, and 
high table-lands. The plains are those great, level, un- 
broken portions of the globe which are not much elevated 
above the level of the sea, and which chiefly comprehend 
the valley of the Mississippi and the prairies of North 
America, the Selvaor plain of the Amazon, and the pam- 
pas of the South ; the great African deserts, the plains 
of the Indus, and eastern Asia, together with those more 
minute divisions which are scattered over the earth's sur- 
face, and make up the whole of the level lands on the 
globe. 

If mountains possess all the scenic attributes of attrac- 
tion, plains furnish the chief supply of food to the human 
family. If, as has been said, mountainous countries are 
better adapted for the development of those faculties of 
man which conduce to personal freedom and independence 
of thought, plains are assuredly the abodes of the most 
civilised and industrious communities. It cannot be de- 
nied that mountains have nursed hardy, free, and indo- 
mitable races of men, but at the same time it must also 
be borne in mind that those mountaineers have ever been 
intolerable robbers and idlers, until smoothed and refined 
by attrition with the lowlander. Freedom has been nursed 
in the mountains, but it has never been so fully developed 
in these rocky fastnesses as on the plains. It has been 
asserted that the climate and character of mountains con- 
duce to develop a nobler and freer race than the plains, 
but this seems to us to be neither a tenable nor impartial 
idea ; it is one founded upon particular notions of nobility 
and freedom, and is consequently admissive of very grave 
questioning. The character of a mounUinous country is 
decidedly more varied and beautiful than a flat one. 
There are alternations of hill and valley, rock and glen, 
torrent and waterfall, lake, river, and green strath, with 
corries, and woods, and all the fantastic forms of rock and 
hill . There is something to excite the faculties of wonder, 
and admiration, and love, wheresoever you turn ; and there 
is no doubt but the more lofty and sublime aspects of na- 
ture will call up corresponding thoughts. The devotional 
will doubtless predominate in mountain lands, but on the 
plains, we must remember, there is no lack of the reli- 
gious sentiment. The warlike feeling is the chief charac- 
teristic of the mountaineer ; the industrial that of the low- 
lander. The highlanders, in times past, esteeming them- 
selves nobler than the churls who were mean enough to 
work and produce their food, stole whatsoever they 
could conveniently detach from the plains, or levied con- 
tributions in the form of blackmail. The Swiss came 
down, like the Alpine torrents, upon the plains of Lom- 
bardy, but with a different tendency ; for they return- 
ed laden with the spoils which they had reft from the 
ruined swains, while the grateful rivers fertilised their 
lands. The Scottish highlander considered that he had 
a right to despoil the Lennox of both grain and cattle, 
and the mountaineers of India lived by the same disre- 
putable means, the Aborsof the Himalayas preying upon 
Assam on the north, and the Singfos on the same peace- 
able nation on the south. Amongst highlanders there is 
a great identity of customs and di^osition, no matter how 
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distant they may be from each other in geographical posi- 
tion. The inhabitants of the Andes, the Alps, and the 
Himalyas, of an equal elevation, present the same blunt, 
free, warlike dispositions, while on the plains there is as 
much diversity of habits as of language. Perhaps the 
barren, sterile nature of the hills superinduced the preda- 
tory character of those who inhabited them. The rocks 
and corries gave men shelter in their breasts, but it was 
to the plains that they looked for sustenance, and this they 
won by the strong hand. It cannot be said that the 
mountain valleys were incapable of cultivation ; the fault 
lay in the mean, warlike nature of the people. The Swiss 
are as industrious and honest now as their ancestors were 
chivalrous and thievish, and the Alpine valleys supply the 
wants of a population more dense and infinitely superior 
in every respect to the old feudal fraternities that subsisted 
on plunder. On the plains, industry was indispensable to 
life, and this industry, which was really as noble as it was 
esteemed to be mean by those heroes who would have starved 
but for its operation, gradually led to the advancement of 
art. It has been said that highlanders love their native 
land far more strongly than the natives of plains do theirs ; 
but even this is purely assumptive. The love of home is 
an universal feeling, not dependent upon geographical fea- 
tures, but upon human nature; and he who was born upon 
the wild seashore, or on the green sunny mead, has ma- 
nifested as strong a love of his place of birth as ever high- 
lander did. The melody of the chanson de vachc creates a 
desire to revisit country people and rural habits, as much 
as rural scenes ; and, although we do not deny the ardour 
of his feelings, we are mistaken if a Dutchman's heart 
will not as fondly thrill as that of the Swiss when, on a 
foreign shore, he hears the song of 'Vaderland.' "We 
have been taught from infancy to esteem the men of the 
mountains as more noble than those of the lowlands, but 
we believe that such is quite the opposite of the fact. All 
the industry, ingenuity, and energy of labour are of the 
plains ; asriculture, manufactures, and the fine arts have 
flourished most abundantly * the quiet waters by j ' while 
the sword that flashed brightest upon the mountains has 
either fallen from the now palsied hands of a dronish race, 
or has been replaced by the shepherd's primitive crook. 
We shall leave speculation, however, and betake ourselves 
to a recapitulation of facts relative to the plains and those 
who dwell on them, beginning with the great African 
desert of Sahara, or Zaara. 

The great desert of Sahara is called by some of those 
who inhabit the habitable portions of it Sahara-bela-ma, 
the * Desert without water,' or Bahar-bela-ma, the 
* Ocean without water.' It occupies almost all the cen- 
tral part of Northern African, being bordered on the 
north by the Barbary states, and on the east by Egypt, 
Nubia, and Abyssinia, while it extends to the Atlantic 
Ocean on the west, and stretches from 15 to 30 deg. of 
north latitude. Its length, from east to west, is about 
2650 miles, while its width varies considerably, being 
broadest between the longitude of Greenwich and 10 de- 
grees east, where it occupies about 18 degrees of latitude, 
or 1200 miles, but it narrows, as you proceed eastward, 
to about 700 miles. Its superficial extent is computed at 
2,500,000 square miles, or more than two-thirds of the 
area of Europe. This extensive region is chiefly, though 
not totally, a barren wilderness, aflx)rding little encourage- 
ment to vegetation, and consequently furnishing few of the 
essentials for supporting animal life. Near 15 degrees of 
east longitude, the desert is crossed by a tract which pre- 
sents a more favourable aspect than general. Groves of 
date trees are seen to diversify the barren monotony of 
the country, and crops of millet reward the industry of 
the people of Fezzan. There are several ridges of rock 
between Fezzan and Lake Tchad, which break up the dull 
uniformity of the plain, and at the foot of which wells of 
crystal water are formed, while pasture for cattle extends 
considerably around them. Between these favoured spots, 
however, are tracts of loose sand, into which the camels 
sink knee deep, and where one pile of the simplest vege- 
tation cannot be seen. In the vicinity of Lake Tchad 



clumps of grass present themselves, together with stnoted 
bushes, which, as the town of Lari is approached, give 
place to a superior vegetation. 

The great desert of Zaara is divided into two portions 
by this tract, or natoral boundary ; both of these parts 
are sterile and gloomy, but still they differ in degree. 
The eastern division, or Lybian desert, is smaller than 
the Sahee, or larger, and it is superior in both climate and 
soil. It is not covered with sand in the same proportion 
as is the western desert, and offers more variety of obser- 
vation. Its surface is in many places covered with bard 
horizontal strata of sandstone, which are as smooth as 
street pavement, and present neither depressions nor sand 
accumulations for hundreds of miles. The traveller plods 
along this hard, burning pavement, day after day, vith 
nothing for his eye to rest upon but the far expanse of 
sky and the equally far expanse of plain. Before him is 
a dazzling ocean of flat sandstone, above him a cloudless 
ocean of blue sky, and the convergence of these, at the 
horizon, is his only point of vision. The sandstone flat is 
succeeded by gravel, sometimes interspersed with rounded 
pebbles ; and as gravel and pebbles are only formed in 
currents of water, by the process of abrasion, and dep>osit- 
ed in the beds of streams or rivers, the mighty deep must 
at one time have been sweeping over this inland territory. 
The surface of the desert is sometimes furrowed by de- 
pressions at the situation of the gravel formation, little 
glens and ravines sink below the surface, and in these 
bushes and herbs are to be met with, around whose roots 
are finer accumulations of sand called sand-hills, collected 
by the sweeping of the east wind. Sometimes salt in- 
crustations are seen, and ridges of limestone will pro- 
trude above the surface, but still the general character oi 
the desert is that of barren sterility. There are several 
large depressions, however, that, sinking considerably be • 
low the surface-level of the plain, become the reservoirs 
of the water that may fall ; and this water, issuing in 
springs, is used for irrigating the adjacent lands. The 
land is chiefly sandy, but still there are some of the more 
vegetative particles of soil mixed with it, and light crops 
of millet, and trees, such as the date, douro, acacia, and 
palm, together with the yew, grow well. The date and 
doum produce each an edible fruit, which is very carefully 
gathered and preserved by the inhabitants of the oasi^ 
who have also flocks of sheep, goats, and fowls. The largest 
oasis in the Lybian desert is that of Wadi-el-Karjeh, 
which is three days' journey distant from the banks of 
the Nile. This green spot of beauty in the barren desert 
is one hundred miles in length from north to south, and 
varies in breadth from one to fifteen miles. There are 
several other oases to the west, although they are not so 
frequent in the northern as in the southern part of the 
Lybian desert. That part of it extending west of the 
valley of the Nile, shares in the showers of Nubia and 
Upper Egypt, and the southern portion participates ia the 
slight oflfeets of the heavy tropical rains which irrigate the 
countries south of 15 degrees of north latitude. The 
rains never fall on the northern portion of the desert, 
however, in consequence of the table-land of Burca inter- 
cepting those produced from the exhalations of the Medi- 
terranean from penetrating so far inland. The oases 
which lie contiguous to Egypt are inhabited by Arabs, 
who are identical with those of the valley of the Nile, de- 
voting themselves to the care of plantations and other 
agricultural pursuits. The southern part of the desert is 
inhabited by a people called the Tibboos, who also are 
scattered along the road which leads from Fezzan to Lake 
Tchad. The Tibboos are native Africans, resembling the 
negroes in some of their features, but at the same time 
presenting various shades of colour — some being jet black, 
with flat noses, others being of a copper colour, and hav- 
ing aquiline noses. They have lai^e mouths, with fine 
teeth and expressive eyes. They have sometimes lips 
of the European form, and their black hair is not woolly, 
although it is always curled. The females are very hand- 
some, light in make, and airy, if not elegant in their mo- 
tions ; their feet and ankles are small and delicate, and 
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are generally covered with red slippers and anklets of 
polisned copper or silver, and not loaded with cumbrous 
iron or brass appendages, as are those of the females in 
other parts of northern Africa. That part of the Lybian 
desert inhabited by the Tibboos is by far the most fertile, 
for, in addition to the numerous oases which are scattered 
over it, like islands in the ocean, there are large tracts of 
land in the Tibboo country, which grow bushes, and, dur- 
ing the rainy season, grass, which conduces to the feeding 
of camels and herds of cattle. 

The Tibboos, although thus inhabiting a sterile country, 
and unblessed with the facilities of progress possessed by 
other nations, have yet attained to a very high state of 
civilbation. They are industrious, careful, frugal, and 
temperate, and they are contented and happy. Every- 
thing that the land can produce, good for either the food 
of animal or man, is carefully applied to the best advan- 
tage. No labour is spared upon the soil, in order to make 
it bring forth the only grain which the Tibboos can grow, 
that is gu^ub. a light species of millet. Irrigation, where 
practicable, and the most careful attention to the modes 
of agriculture, are adopted, to produce abundant crops, no 
matter at what expense of labour. Their pasture lands, 
that produce but a very inferior quality of grass, are al- 
ways covered, however, by animals that obtain a constant 
subsistence from them ; and where nothing but bushes and 
thorny plants appear, there the camel — that useful and do- 
cile beast of burden — finds a supply of food. The shrubby 
grounds, where the thorny plants prevail, are far more ex- 
tensive than those producing grain and grass, so that camels 
constitute the chief wealth of the Tibboos, some tribes 
having no less than five or six thousand. The milk of 
these creatures supplies their chief food during five or six 
months in the year, and their gussub bread, with ga- 
zelle flesh, supplies the remamder. For clothing, these 
people have contrived to g^ow a small quanity of cotton, 
which is inadequate to constitute the whole of their wear, 
and this deficit they have to supply in the regular way of 
trade. They exchange the fruits of the chase, that is 
ostrich feathers, together with the skins, and horns, and 
dry meat of the gazelle, with the cafilas, or caravans, 
which pass through their territories, for cloths, and they 
give horses and maherhies, or swift-footed camels, for the 
same commodity. The Tibboos not only exert themselves 
to supply all their essential physical wants, but the pro- 
duce of the chase, and the exchange of beasts, is their 
means adopted to fhmish themselves with clothing— what 
in less civilised communities would be esteemed a luxury, 
where the climate is so extremely hot. There is a moral 
sense manifested in the wearing of apparel which does not 
belong to many of the African tribes. The naked savages 
are as destitute of refined sentiment as they are of ha- 
biliments, but in the dress of the Tibboo, which is pictu- 
resque, and sometimes even elegant, there is the illustra- 
tion of ideas of a superior nature. Cleanliness, decency, 
and modesty, are sentiments with these people which have 
a highly humanising influence upon their habits. They 
construct little wigwams of mats, which admit the light 
and cool evening air, but at the same time protect their 
inhabitants from the ardent rays of the sun. The interior 
of these dwellings, which are admirably adapted to the ne- 
cessities of the climate, are kept singularly neat and clean. 
On the walls are wooden bowls, in which are kept milk, 
and over these bowls are wicker coverings, in order to 
keep out the insects. The Tibboos, it will be seen, though 
not enjoying what may be termed the products of an 
abundant soil, are nevertheless content with their honour- 
ably-earned fare and pastoral simplicity of life ; but tiiey 
are not allowed to remain at peace by their marauding 
neighbours, the Arabs and Tuaricks, who come upon them, 
robbing them not only of the fruits of their industry, but 
of their young men and women, in order to sell them as 
slaves. The Tibboos are not inferior in physical activity 
and daring to the Arabs and Tuaricks, but the use of fire- 
arms they do not understand and are much afraid of, and 
are consequently preyed upon by those unscrupulous and 
predatory tribes who have them. The Tibboos are ex- 



tremely dexterous in the use of spears and daggers ; but, 
being fonder of noble industry than robbery and war, they 
are not reckoned so hardy as the roving hordes, who come 
down upon them with vulpine fhry and bioodthirstiness, 
and who, during the whole course of their nomadic life, 
school themselves to deeds of rapine and pillage. 

That part of the great desert lying west of the read lead- 
ing from Fezzan to Lari is called Sahel. It contains only 
narrow districts at all adapted to a rude cultivation, and 
these lie along its northern border, which skirts the base 
of Mount Atlas, and along the southern boundary, near to 
the hilly regions included in Soodan or Nigritia, that is, 
the country of the blacks. In these spots there are alter- 
nations of sand and soil ; and in the vicinity of Mount Atlas 
there are also some oases, where date-trees and millet are 
produced ; but these tracts of country are, strictly speak- 
ing, not portions of the desert of Sahara, but appendages to 
countries lying upon its borders. The very best portions of 
the soil of the Sahel are of but a very indifferent quality, but 
still there are some parts sufficient to produce millet and 
other light grains, if rain or dew could only find its way 
to the parched ground. A few showers may fall between 
the months of August and October, which is the rainy sea- 
son in Soodan, but the scanty moisture is insufficient to 
support vegetation ; and so the Sahel is totally a barren 
desert, save where little gravelly spots retain a constant 
moisture, and small tribes procure a scanty subsistence 
with their few cattle. It is only in the rainy season 
mentioned that these tribes dare attempt migrations across 
the barren tracts ; the wells are then full of water, and 
both man and beast can be supplied with this essential 
preservative of life. These wells are few in number, and 
they are sometimes ten or twelve days' journey distant 
from each other. So important are they to travellers that 
they are called ' diamonds in the desert^' and wo to the ca- 
ravan which comes upon one to find it dried up. At these 
wells the camels drink a plentiful supply. Animals' 
skins are filled, and flasks and other utensils replenished, 
and, thus fortified for another journey, the caravan passes 
on. If the rains have been scanty, or the weather ex- 
tremely sultry, the wells dry up, and then a fearful 
death of thirst and exhaustion overtakes the travellers 
on the sandy waste. A few months after the fall of the 
rains the hot winds regularly dry up all the wells, and 
this the travellers know ; but the accidental choking of 
the wells with sand, or the evaporation of the water by 
extraordinary heat, produces the fearful catastrophes to 
which we have alluded. The desert wind always follows 
the diurnal course of the sun, blowing sometimes very 
strongly, and always producing a kind of coolness, even 
during the heat of the noonday sun. A calm takes place, 
however, after sunset, and between this period and sun- 
rise the heat is more insupportable than during the day. 
This wind sometimes increases to great violence, and, 
raising the loose sand, sends over the bosom of the plain 
those whirling pillars known as the simoom. When these 
approach a caravan, the terrified camels throw themselves 
on their knees and bury their heads in the sand, and men 
fling themselves prostrate on their faces also, until the 
agitated sand sweeps over them. If it blows in a direct 
current, the simoom is just a stratum of mixed air and 
sand between the solid earth and the pure atmosphere ; 
if whirlwinds prevail, it rises into pillars, which some- 
times fall upon cafilas or caravans, and overwhelm them, 
or, dashiiig upon them unexpectedly, throw both men and 
animals about in dire confusion, and destroy the stoutest 
tents with the utmost ease and rapidity. While these 
fearful storms last, the travellers lie choking of thirst, and 
almost stifled with sand and heat. The sun's rays cannot 
penetrate the dark dense atmosphere that rolls over them, 
but its red disc is seen through the sandy shroud, divested 
of its beams, like a lurid night-lamp in a fog. 

In those desert tracts, where bushes prevul, the lion 
and panther make their lairs, and prey upon the gazelle 
and antelope. These the natives also hunt, together with 
the ostriches, which are very numerous, and esteemed for 
their feathers. The habitable portions of the Sahel are pos< 
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sessed ly two distinct nations — the Moors and Tuaricks. 
The former of these are a remnant of that invasion of Arabs, 
who swept from the land of the Prophet, west and north- 
ward, until the crescent shone even on the plains of Spain. 
These Moors of the desert differ from those who inhabit 
the towns of Morocco ; their language is Arabic, and they 
retain the traditions, together with the customs, and seve- 
ral of the arts of their forefathers ; they are a bold, hardy, 
wandering race of men, whose complexions darken to 
within a shade of that of the negro, but whose features 
are the same in form, however they differ in hue, in 
all the tract which they inhabit, from the countries on 
the Mediterranean to Soodan. They are generally tall 
and robust, with straight black hair and bushy whiskers ; 
black, sunken eyes, arched noses, and beautiful teeth. 
Occupying a territory even less fertile than that of the 
TibbooB, they, like true sons of Ishmael, wander to and 
fro with their flocks and herds ; and, in order to supply 
the wants which they do not strive to minister to by honest 
toil, they steal whatever and whoever they can lay their 
hands upon, and sell them into slavery. The various 
tribes of Moors do not live in btrict amity with each 
other, and where there is a life and death scramble for 
a subsistence, perhaps this could not be expected of fierce 
warlike men. They seldom resort to bloodshed, however, 
in their disputes, as such is in direct contravention to the 
commands of the Prophet. Moslem may not lift up his 
hand against Moslem, nor reduce him to slavery, and so, 
in their hatred, they manage to maintain a sort of peace. 
To those whom they are allowed by the Mahommedan 
law to capture and slay, they are savagely cruel, but to 
their friends they are said to be most hospitable and kind. 
They wear the Arabic costume, which b very handsome, 
save that, in order to allow of the expert use of their 
weapons, their arms are bare. They really, however, are 
inferior to the peaceable and industrious Tibboos, whom 
they capture and rob. 

The Tuaricks are a nation of African origin, being de- 
scended from the northern tribe called Berbers. Their 
habits are almost the same as those of the Moors, they 
being bold and predatory men, nursed in feud, and edu- 
cated in warlike customs. They are tall, robust, and 
finely formed, with complexions almost as fair as those of 
any European's. Their features are of a high caste, being 
almost purely Caucasian, the lofly brow, aquiline nose, 
and beautifully-formed mouth predominating. Only a 
very small portion of their territory is arable, the other 
parts of it being only available for pasture. Their pos- 
sessions, being almost totally cattle, oblige them to move 
about from place to place ; and this frequency of migra- 
tion, together with their constant and active enmity to- 
wards the hihabitants of Soodan, render them prompt, 
unscrupulous, and hardily warlike. Their incursions upon 
their enemies are conducted with remarkable rapidity and 
temerity. They ride the maherhies, or swift-footed ca- 
mels, which can run at the rate of from eight to nine 
miles an hour, and keep up this great exertion for twenty 
hours at a time. With these the Tuaricks attack the 
craals of their foes, and carry these foes off to slavery, and 
so dreaded are they, even by the Moors, that they can pass, 
in small bands, quite unmolested through the midst of 
powerful tribes. 

It is wonderful to contemplate the energy and fearless- 
ness manifested by cafilas, or caravans, which proceed from 
Soodan north through the desert to Morocco, and then 
return south again. The love of gain, one of the most 
powerful incentives to action, is certainly the main mo- 
tive of all the toil, danger, and privation which these 
desert merchants endure and brave ; and when one reflects 
upon the chances of death from the drying up of the wells, 
and the violence of the simoom, and the manifold chances 
of murder and robbery from the semi-warlike character of 
the travellers themselves, and the predatory dispositions 
of the tribes through which they pass, to which they 
thus voluntarily expose themselves, we are constrained to 
wonder at the hardihood of their natures, as well as the 
strength of their motives. The first regular mercantile j 



migrations took place after the discovery of the salt beds 
of the Sahara. The natives of the desert do not use salt 
much in their domestic economy, but the countries in the 
south have none, and eagerly seek for it, purchasing it 
at a high price. This induced men to penetrate into tbe 
desert in order to obtain it. These frequent journeys, 
extending their knowledge and desire to travel, impelled 
the merchants to move northward, till they reached the 
cultivated territory skirting the southern base of Mount 
Atlas. By this means a regular commerce was establish- 
ed between the north and south, Fez being the starting- 
point from the former and Timbuctoo that from the latter. 
From Soodan, these adventurous merchants, to the num- 
ber of from two to five hundred, will proceed to Moroccc, 
with perhaps three times the same number of camels, 
through the most desert portion of the whole wilderness, 
bearing gold, ivory, and slaves, together with ostrich- 
feathers and animals' skins, picked up by casual tnfik 
with tribes in the desert, bearing back, in return, Euro- 
pean manufactures, tobacco, dates, and other articles. 
The merchants prefer to travel this barren tract, on 
which a plant is scarcely to be seen, rather than to braye 
the danger of tempting the Moors and Tuaricka, who 
would either enrich themselves by plundering the cafilas, 
as they are called in Africa, or subject them to the pay- 
ment of a heavy tribute, in order to secure a safe passage 
through their country. On a barren plain, like that of 
Sahara, it is evident that men can never attain to tbe 
highest state of civilisation. Neither minerals, nor vege- 
tables, nor materials and facilities for traffic ofl^ them- 
selves, to the inhabitants of the desert, in order to conduce 
to their advancement ; yet, with the means which Profi- 
dence has placed at their disposal, the Tibboos have at- 
tained to a pitch of civilisation which honourabFy con- 
trasts with the condition of both the Moorish Arabs and 
Tuaricks. 



A SUNDAY MORNING. 

[^jr T. CflALiiOKU, MiUior of Uie ' Batkmal* of BeveaJed Bellskw,* Sk.] 

It was a glorious Sunday morning — the word glorious be- 
ing here used not to Sunday morning in the abstract, but 
to that Sunday morning in particular ; and this partica- 
larisauon is desirable, because Sunday morning, to all 
thinking and feeling people, is a glorious morning. As a 
matter of feeling, and apart from all higher considerations, 
it is, to an amiable heart, a glad and glorious mormag. 
Is it nothing to reflect upon the thousand thousands of 
one's fellow-<;reatures released from the mill-wheel of con- 
tinued drudgery ? Is it nothing to think of hundreds of 
children, free from the factory, listening perhaps to tbe 
hum of the bee or the chirp of the grasshopper, on tbdr 
way to the house of God, instead of the ceaseless drone of 
the wheel, and buzz of the spindle — or raising their voices 
in a psalm of praise, blessed by that thrice-blessed schexDe, 
the Sabbath school, instead of screaming to he heard amidst 
the clash of levers, and the mighty throbs of the steam- 
engine ? Yes, if this were all — ^for fiie miner to straighten 
his back, and the mechanic to stretch his sinews — for the 
artisan to loosen his cramped hand from the grasp of tiie 
heavy hammer — and, last not least, for the acanty-salaned 
clerk to throw down the pen from his weary fingers, and 
shut his thoughts upon the vast sums that are passing 
through his hands, but upon one penny of which he must 
not close his clasp, though his little ones are half-starred 
at home. If this were all, Sunday were a glorious day. 
But it is not all. The tender mercies of the Creator are 
over all his works ; and while the command, ' Thou shalt 
do no labour,' transcends unspeakably the selfishness of 
human enactment, how wonderful the addition, ' nor thy 
cattle ! ' Man had never attained such a height of dignity 
to stoop to this. This is the fiat of ^e Father of all, who 
gives his creatures thus a chartered rest But, above all, 
it is a day to pause, and think, and pray — to wash away 
from the heart the marks of selfishness and sordid feel- 
ing that the cares and business of a week have engen- 
dered. 
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PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

LAMASTINE. 

Tn Msnmptions of indiyidtials and the reqinrementB of 
hmnfliiity have been at war with each other sinoe the dawn 
Qx histoiy; for history, in trath, is h'ttle more than a re- 
capitulation of snocessiye struggles between privileged in- 
dimoals and peoples. The student of history begins with 
the Sidon of the Phoenicians, and he journeys westward in 
knowledge, through nations, national conditions, and sys- 
tems and states of politics, until he finds himself in the 
New York of the United States, and the same political fea- 
tures, with scarcely any modification, present themsehres 
to him in all ages and in all nations, no matter under what 
name those features may be veiled. There is the birth of 
a na^n, the congregation and settlement of its elements, 
the universal industry of its members, its growth in wealth 
and power, and then in pride and privilege ; the elaboration 
of political systems in conformity with & exclusive pride, 
jntemal divisions and struggles amongst classes, wars, 
doelension and fall; and these may be said to constitute 
the historical elements of all nations, embracing all forms 
of government, despotic, oligarchical, and democratic, with 
iime modifications. We do not give a political opinion, we 
merely propound a political fkct, when we state that nations 
are' first based upon the human idea, and that they be- 
oome weak and fail as they depart from it The latrones, 
who founded Rome, had no artificial bond of union while 
they lived by robbery and dwelt in their rush-roofed huts ; 
they were originally associated merely through a sentiment. 
Romulus, who first reigned over the embryo mistress of 
the world, was king of men, not of things. He was king 
by toleration, by election; he was king by opinion, the 
opinion of all lus oompanions, who constituted his king- 
dom, his throne, and Ids people. The mythological idea 
of his birtJi was the only one upon which his pantheistic 
suooessors could found the Jus cUvinwn of kings, and it is 
the only characteristic of hiis being which nob<^y believes. 
The patrician idea was one of things, not of men ; states, 
not humanity, was the basis of the aristocratic system ; a 
monopoly of privileges and of property was the palladium 
upon wUch it built itself and around which it dug the 
trenches which divide man into castes. Opposed to this sys- 
tem, again, was that of democracy, recognising the human as 
the superior ; and these three may be said to constitute the 
pohtieal cycle. Each of these fbrms of government has been 
adopted, modified, superseded, and changed, and still sodetrf 
has not solved its problem. Each of them has looked beauti- 
ful as a theory, has been adopted as atheory, and hasfkiled 
to preserve nationalities. Age has borrowed from age its 
forms, its written constitutions, and iti ideas ; and they have 
BQCcessivelyillufitrated the same phenomena, the same prac- 
tical fidsehood, the same actual denial of their osteiuible 
belief^ the same revolutions. Political revolutions have 
ever been the victories of ideas. They have ever been the 
cUmacteri(» of a course of moral collision. They are the 
points where two opposites in thought meet, and where 
one becomes hidden in or crushed by the other. They 
occur only at distant periods, like the advents of comets, 
and great destinies and deeds are indicated by their mys- 
terious lights ; but the mass of men, dazzled and bewildered 
by their blaze, stand still to gaze or rush blindly against 
«adi other, while, as has ever been with physical struggles, 
their light passes away, leaving a 6/wper night for huma- 
nity, and a miry way of blood and tears through which to 
wade until the hour assigned by I^vidence shall come 
again. 

Bevolutions may be termed evanescent glimpses of the 
wal aspects of society during their brief but terrible exis- 
^ce ; every grade of humanity is denuded of the artificial, 
and men are forced to appear themselves ; extrinsic qualities 
are rudely torn from those who owned them, and the ster- 
Img alone can live and supervrae in the commotive state 
of revolutionary transition. The kingly state and dig- 
nity could not, in this hour of truth, hide the inherent 
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thoughts of individuals, too, crushed by the sceptre of 
power, and intermitted by the fiat of legitimacy, spon- 
taneously develop themselves in that brief span of freedom ; 
every man is himself while the fire is flashing from his 
ZBurderous weapon, or while he is yelling with lusty throat 
the unconventional things that are speaking in him ; and 
then, even while be roars, men rise above bun to combine 
the broken elements of the old into a new — to re-construct 
upon the basis of new theories the disrupted elements of 
political economy. 

A sudden and terrible irrupti6n of thought and disrup- 
tion of old institutions has just taken place in Europe. 
From the shores of the Atlantic to the banks of the Wofga 
almost every political state has been shaken, and the vibra-* 
tion of that universal shock, which has rocked thrones to 
and firo like cradles, and struck fiei-ce electric thoughts 
fh)m the souls of hitherto slave-subjects, is not yet stilled. 
It is in vain to speculate upon the events of this transi- 
tion hour. We can only look with amazement upon the 
spectacle which it presents — share the perils and hopes of 
all good men, who behold the mighty motion of its unde- 
veloped thoughts — and trust in Providence. The Revolu- 
tion cannot at present be spoken of; sneers, fears, specu- 
lations, and dreams are almost all that yet can be attached 
to the movement: the prime actors in the movement, how- 
ever, present more tangible and distinct attributes of criti- 
cism. 

The most illustrious and prominent actor in these great 
events is at this moment Alphonse Marie Louis de Lamar- 
tine (otherwise given as de la Martine and Delamartine), 
the dreamery the idealist votary of love, the sentimentalist, 
whose soul was said to have expended itself upon the 
adoration of the beautiful in nature ; the romancist, whose 
pursuits and employments were deemed to have incapaci- 
tated him for the practical, now stands at the helm of af- 
fairs in France, calm, collected, and fearless, while the 
angry surges of a fickle, turgid ocean of agitated men chafe, 
and roll, and roar around him. The most inveterate enemy 
of Lamartine's theories, and the most stem apologist of 
dynastic inviolability', cannot deny to that grand master of 
the new trial the qualities of earnestness, faith, and courage. 
He stands before the world in the van of republican France 
an honest man; he is true to the mission to which he be- 
lieves God has called him; and the aspect which he pre- 
sents in that perilous position is such as excites the admi- 
ration of every lover of the true in man, be he king or 
c6mmunist. 

Lamartine was bom of aristocratic parents, at Macon, 
on the 21«t of October, 1791. His £ather, whose name was 
De Prat, was major of a regiment of cavalry in the service 
of Louis XVI., and his mother was companion to the sister 
of Louis Philippe, her mother being Madame des Rois,- 
under-govemess to the fisunily of the Prince of Orleans. 
The Revolution which first swept away the crown and 
sceptre of France reduced the fiumly of De Prat fh>m rank 
and opulenoe to grief and poverty, and consigned the fiither 
of Laimartine to a prison. The first recollections of the 
poet are reflected in tears. When his father, whose name 
he has exchanged for that of his maternal uncle, was in- 
carcerated in prison by the Directory, and when even to 
know a prisoner was a dangerous circumstance, the motiier 
of the poet, who was a woman of lofty courage and devotion, 
procured a lodging opposite to the jail where her husband 
lay, and she would hold up, at stated periods, their child, 
in order that the father might be solaced, in his sad and 
gloomy cell, by beholding him through the gratings of his 
window. 

The darkest hour of the Revolution was followed by the 
dawn of light. Robespierre fell, and mercy, with a sad 
smile, came timidly back to the assemblies of the blood- 
weary nation of France. The prison-doors were thrown 
open, and the poor remnants of a horrid conscription were 
free. Lamartine retired with his parents to a lonely tower 
in an obscure estate at Milly, and it was here that his ado- 
ration of the beautiful began. The mother of Lamartine 
was endowed with high intellectual attainments, and with 
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laboured. The erents which had destroyed the external 
employment of the French lady, of the woman of &ahion, 
which had luroken down the doors of the aristooratio salons, 
and rendered them no longer the world of certain drole^ 
had giTen to Madame Lamiartine the nobler employment of 
educating her children — of bdng truly a mother— of know- 
ing and appreciating the full sense ef the loving word, 
home. 8he had known J. J. Boussean, and had listened 
to his prelections when it was fSishionable to do so; at 
home, at Milly, she remembered some of his ideas upon 
physical education— his other speculations her heart, as 
well as her principles, had taught her to reject 

The education of Lamartine may almost be termed a com- 
plete education in relation to the human capacities. His 
moral, mental, and religious Acuities were all instructed, 
and by the best of teachers, nature and his mother. In 
the introduction to his * Voyage en Orient,' he most beau- 
tiftilly describes the process of his early intellectual and 
religious education : — * My mother had receiyed from her 
mother on her deathbed a fine Bible of Boyaumont, in 
which she taught me to read when I was a little child. 
This Bible had engratings of sacred 8nl:jectB in aU the pages. 
There was Sarah, there was Tobit and his angel, there was 
Joseph or Samuel; above all there were those fine patri- 
archal scenes whwe the solemn and primitiTe nature of 
the east was mingled with every act of that simple and 
marvellous life which was led by the early men. When I 
had correctly recited my lesson, and read nearly without 
a fiiult a half page of sacred history, my mother uncovered 
the engraving and, holding the book open upon her knees, 
made me contemplate it while giving me its explanation as 
my reward. She was endowed by nature with a soul 
equity pious and affectionate, and with an imagination of 
the most sensitive and graphic order; all her thoughts 
were sentiments; all her ^mtiments were images; her 
fine, noble, sweet countenance refiected in her beaming 
physiognomy all that was glowing in her hearty ^ that 
was painted in her conceptions; and the silvery tone of 
her voioe^ so affectionate, solemn, and impassioned, im- 
parted to her every word an emphasis of such force, and 
interest, and love, as still at this moment vibrates in my 
ear. The view of these engravings, the explanations, and 
poetical commentaries of my mother, in^irad me from my 
tenderest in&ncy with scriptural tastes and inclinations, 
and from the love of these representations to the desire of 
seeing the places where the events had taken place there 
was but one step.' 

In this manner did his mother connect, in the mind of 
her son, the beautiful and the religious, ihe poetical and 
the pious. She encouraged him to roam amongst the woods 
and romantic scenes of Milly, loving nature in all her 
moods of sunshine and ^rm ; the moaning of the winds 
among the trees, the songs of birds upon thdr boughs, the 
opening bud, and the fklling leaf^ had each and all a sym- 
pathy in the spirit of the young poet. like Byron, too, 
he roamed freely amongst these scenes of his expanding 
love and memory, unencumbered with the garbs of artificial 
life. With his wild locks waving over his shoulders, and 
his loose frock covering his fine form, he climbed the heights 
and wandered by the meandering streams of Milly, imlnbing 
those images and awakening th^e ibelings wluch are the 
impulses of poetic revelation. It is to this system of early 
training that Lamartine's extraordinary phy^oal 83nnmetry 
and ft^om of carriage ia attributed; luid it is impossibU 
to doubt that the mental and moral attributes of the mother 
were reflected upon and instilled into the son during these 
early years passed at his secluded paternal home. 

At ten years of age ^e boy was sent to prosecute his 
intelle<^ual education in the College of the Fathers of the 
Faith, at Belley; and here, too, those religious feelings 
which his mother had implanted in his mind were deepened 
and tinged with a sombre shade in the seclusion and austere 
atmosphere of the cloister. 

Lamartine left college with no particular aim in life as 
a man; aristocratic by birth, recollections, and assooisr 
tions, his prepossessions were in fevour of legitimacy. He 
travelled a little, in confermity with the formula of the oM 



regim^, and then he entered the world throu^ the dooa 
of the febourg St Germain. The sun of the empire vm 
waning when Lamartine made iiis debut in Paris; Ujs 
empire he had been taught to hate as an usurpati<m and £«, 
and he accordingly entered that kingdom, which alrtud; 
existed by anticipation, in the exdnsive circles of thefebonrg 
already named. Here Lamartine met those who sooni tW 
true in nature because of its form, who laugh at the bu 
in his aspect of the rustic The fiishionable, the ^ipsRsv 
was there the gospel of legitimacy; the moral ud n- 
lij^ous were taraditions, whidb only lived in the homa tf 
semi-barbarous rustics, or in the cloisters. The young p•r^ 
so firash and sympathetic, with a heart predisposed to lore 
everytiiing, even the inert and inane if garmented ii ik 
ostensibly beautiful, was smitten with the moral kxitr 
which then filled France, and entered too fi^y into tix 
vortex of folly and crime, which soft-lipped fiuhioo aih 
pleasure. What time he devoted to the purpose of im 
youth was employed in dramatic compodtion, perbipe tk 
least poetical exercise of the poet There is too muoh tf 
art in dramatic composition; there is a subserrieiicj ti 
stage arrangements and jM^onal effect, which detM 
from the spontaneous eflfiision, and reduces poetry to tk 
qualified condition of dramatie poetry. The dramatic poet 
does not reveal himself but what he supposes some om d 
a genus to be. We see and hear the ^rsnt and bUvc ii 
the drama; and if we have read history and studied wvaa^ 
we suppose a stsndard by which to judge of the coireet- 
nees of the pictures — we feel those touches which are haau 
— ^which are common to all men — and so our union with ue 
dramatic poet ends. Weviewhimastfaeskilftileo/^al^atetr 
or artist, but not as the poet> the prophet Lamartioe vu 
dreaming of dramatic fkme while he wasted his time in tJie 
coterie» and frittered away life's precious opportunities ud 
moral impressions, when he luckily revisited Italy t» r- 
store, in solitude, reflection, and self-communion with God 
in nature, the severe and ineradicable impressioDS ef hij 
early years, which he had allowed to decay under the b- 
fluence of a corrupt companionship. He studied vhil? in 
Italy, he loved, and he wrote poetry ; and when he retoriKd 
to mnoe, the restoration of the Bourbons called hiii imo 
a sphere of martial activity. He offered his services to tk 
restored Louis, and was admitted into a regiment of csvslij, 
and permitted to wear regimentals. 

* ^e three words which I would have engravw on nj 
monument, if ever I should deserve a monument' said U- 
martine, in 1882, < would be < Qod— Love^Poe^.' ' God 
had destined him tor a nobler employment than thtt </ 
wearing a sword and spurs. Love inspired him witi^ in- 
pulses which raised him above systems; and poetry bean 
to him tiie revelation of an independent inward world. Tbe 
hundred days completed the period of Lamartine's militsrj 
services to the Bourbons ; his life and thoughts were sfttf 
those days in part restored to himself and he has since Q^ 
voted, as he believes, his talents and soul to Qod, to poetrr. 
and humanity. 

Lamartine loved ; the object of his affection died, tad be, 
singing to relieve his ftill heart immortalised the naideB 
and himself at the same time. He had read several of bli 
productions, befi>re this period, to professed critics, tnd, 
having obtained the unqualified commendations of tk 
censors, he felt encouraged to offer his * Poetic 3ledita- 
tions' to the booksellers. In 1820, just recovered from i 
severe illness, pale and feeble from si;&ering, and trenbliB; 
with a consciousness of his necessities, Lamartine inu^ 
from bookseller to bookseller, hawking the manuscript ^ 
his poems. Poetry was a drug, however ; people were 6re4 
of it; the mythologic and desGriptive school of YohaiR 
was dying out ; and, indeed, people were not paying luicii 
attention to the circumstance. It had, like Uie feshioiuof tbe 
andsn regime become effete, and it must be pushed eot 
of the way by something natural ; yet the booksellers v^ 
not buying poetry ; they were sorry, bat nobody iodetii 
was buying it ; they lamented the degeneraoy of the pabbc 
taste; complimented the muses; politely bowed ta tbe 
poet and then set to their business again. At kst^ bov- 
ever— ay, always at l a st -^a kind, good-natured psb&ke 
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—there is always snoh an one» too— when Lamartine, 
weary and desponding, was jost about to return to his 
lod^gs, and perhaps to burn his mannseript — M. Nieolle 
accepted the BIS. GHie book was pnblished without name, 
title, pr^oe, or dedication, more than < Poetie Meditations,' 
and in fonr years 46,000 Tolnmes were issued in snocessive 
editions. His poetical snoeees drew upon him the eyes of 
the diplomatists, and he was forthwith attached to the em- 
bassy at Florence, where, amongst series redolent with 
nfttoral and classic beanty, he gathered fresh inspirations, 
and acquired new inoendyes to song. While residing in 
Tuscany he met and married Bfliss Birch, a beautiftd and 
rich young Englishwoman, whom the muse had already 
made the poef s in heart prerious to their personal meet- 
ing. Lamartine redded for some time at Naples as secre- 
tary of embassy ; and afterwards at London in the same 
capacity ; and again in Tuscany as charge d'affaires ; thus 
rising in wealth and political importance with remarkable 
rapidity, yet loying more and more his poetical reveries. 
In fire years he had attained to a &me almost equal to 
that of Goethe or Byron, and he had risen from obscurity 
and comparative indigence to wealth. His wife's large 
fortune had been increased considerably by that of the 
maternal uncle whose name he assumed, and his talents 
as a diplomatist had rendered him useftil to the monarch. 
The A^emy of Sciences received him, the &bourg St (Ger- 
main received him, the court received him. He stood high 
m rank as a poet, a nobleman, and a diplomatist; still he 
was not satisned. In 1829 Lamartine departed for Greece, 
as plenipotentiary; and in 1880 his commission and his 
king were both stripped of their authority by a revolution. 
The new government offered to continue him in his situar 
tion, but he refused to accept of it from them until he saw 
the issue of the Revolution. Destiny declared against the 
elder branch of the Bourbons, and Lamartine shook hands 
with them ; he saw they were not for France — he was. He 
bade a kind &reweU to legitimacy, and boldly shared the 
perils and trials of the Orleans experiment. 

* The past is but a dream/ he said; * we must regret it; 
but we ought not to lose the day in weeping to no purpose. 
It is always lawfbl, always honourable for a man to share 
the unhappiness of others, thou^ he ought not gratuitously 
to take part in a fitult which he has not committed. He 
onght to return to the ranks of his fellow-citizens, to think, 
to speak, to act, to fight with his country — the funily of 
families.' This decWation was his voluntary act of pro- 
scription from the legitimist ranks. 'Fellow-citizens!' 
Strange term in the ears of men who wrote themselves 
fellow-subjects ! * Country ! ' * Family of ftimilies ! ' His 
friends did not thank him for these words; and so they 
began to look suspiciously upon a man who could dare 
to be so independent. In 1880, then, M. Lamartine ceased 
to be shackled by either political traditions, prepossessions, 
or gratitude, and he began to follow his own track. After 
the elevation of Louis Philippe to the French throne, La- 
martine offered himself as a candidate for the representa- 
tion of Toulon and Dunkirk, but he was refused the suf- 
frages of the electors, and was thus left to speculate, to 
examine, and to develop his views, without having the power 
of proposing them. 

In 1882, M. Lamartine, with his wife and only remain- 
ing child, left Mararilles for the east; and after travelling 
for six months in that land of high heroic memories, of 
races, political systems, of poetry, and of religion, he re- 
turned to France, and presented his reflections and obser- 
vations to the world in the form of a journal, entitled 
* Voyage en Orient' This book deserved a better recep- 
tion tiian it obtained; it was condemned by the critics; 
but as professional criticism is almost nothing better than 
a formula, this work should be read to be judged. It is 
rich in style, ftill of transparent reflections, sparkling with 
poetry and beautiful descriptions of classical scenery. La- 
martine is the historian and philosopher among the ruins 
of cities and nations, the poet, the worshipper in the valleys 
and on the mountains of the east. The undertaking was 
, completely that of a poet and devotee. It was a romance 
[ of love mingled with love's reality. * Oh I will build a 



bonnie ship, and sail her on the sea,' seems to be a universal 
poetical inspiration. Lamartine made it a reality. He 
hired a ship, a captain, and crew, to whom he could en- 
trust the lives of his wife and child; he fhmished a select 
library, and obtained the company of two friends— one 
his brother in soul, he who was always at his side when 
he felt his heaviest midbrtunes, who watched by his pillow, 
who shwred the griefe of his heart, who was to him the 
spirit of love in<»mate — the other was a physician, who 
was not solicited to be his companion upon account of his 
professional talents, although these were great, but because 
of his capadtieB for companionship : he was loving, gentle, 
intelligent, and amiable, and therefore Lamartine rejoiced 
in having him as a friend and companion. The poet pro- 
ceeded on his pilgrimage ftiU of lofty anticipations, and 
these antidpations were realised. It had been a wish from 
childhood — trmn the time when he used to read that beau- 
tiftally illustrated Bible on his mother's knee—to visit the 
land of miracles and prophecy. A wish to roam by the 
quiet waters of Jordan ; to pray, perhaps to weep, in Getb- 
semane;*to pillow his bed upon his cloak beneath the 
pahn that had curtained the head of Jacob ; to read the 
law where it had been given in thunder ; to reflect upon 
the Christian dogma where it had been purely taught and 
feithfully follow^ — this destre had grown vdth hkii, and 
now it was to be gratified. Arrived in Syria, Lanuurtine 
left his wife and dhild at Beyrout, and, dressed in eastern 
guise, accompanied by his friends, and escorted by a band 
of armed orientals, he set out upon his travels. The pass- 
port of Ibrahim Pacha procured him the friendship of the 
shdks whom he visited, who, answering for his safety with 
their heads, led him through the pachalic tnm one scene 
of old renown to another. He stood upon the ashes of 
Sidon, whose sun had set even before that of antiquity had 
arisen ; and he sat upon the M6unt of Olives, which had 
looked upon revolutions of nations, races, and religions. 
Perhaps the most interesting and remarkable inddent 
of his travels was his meeting with Lady Hester Stan- 
hope. This eccentric woman lived at Djonni, in an old 
and isolated convent upon a hill, which she had repaired 
and transformed into a residence. The empire of the Queen 
of Palmyra was in its decadence when Lamartine was in 
the east; she was now poor, and her Arab subjects, true 
Beni Ismael, had ceased to visit her or to succumb to her, 
when they no longer felt the influence of her golden chains. 
She was now almost alpne, podtively njecting the presence 
of her own relatives, reluctantly admitting the visits of 
Englishmen, and but seldom according the privilege of 
sedngher, with a good graoe, to any European. Lamartine 
wrote to her in the very style likely to open her door. He 
was blunt, firank, and earnest, and he succeeded in obtain- 
ing a meeting. This half-mystic, half-philosophic being 
recdved him at once as a friend. She knew by secret 
sympathies, she said, that he and she were very near to 
each other in spiritual unity. She propheded vast changes, 
and hinted at the progress of mighty destinies, which were 
revealed to her through an occult and almost lost science. 
* Tou should be a poet,' said she to Lamartine, ' and an 
aristocrat.' * I am neither aristocrat nor democrat,' replied 
her guest, < I am a man.' * Tou were bom under lucky 
stars,' said the sybil ; * your destiny is a lofty one. You 
shall play a noble part in the history of France and of 
mankind.' 

Lamartine returned to Beyrout to find himself childless, 
and, at the same time, invested with a legislative commis- 
don by the electors of Dunkirk. His beautiful diild — his 
last, his all, was gone. He wept over her untimely bier 
as a poet fether only can weep ; and witii a heavy heart he 
returned to his native land. 

In 1884 Lamartine made his debut as a parliamentary 
orator upon the discusdon of the address; expectation 
was atite hdght; party looked curiously upon lum; and 
everybody wondered to what section of politicians he would 
attach himself He attached himself to none. He spoke 
for himself^ and he was declared to be a mystic, an imprac- 
ticable; he attempted the daring innovation of inooilat- 
ing the icy, philosophic heart of practical legislation with 
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the waniith and fenronr of poetry and Christian benevo- 
lenoe. Men who knew bettor what was what shrugged 
their shonkters, and grinned at him for hia pains. Lamar- 
tine eYoWed a system of poUtios, or ra^er of moral re- 
generation for humanity, which is a poem — a system beau> 
tiftd and consistent as a mathematical proposition, if it 
had only feet. It has wings tapped with the golden lustre 
of sunbeams, and dyed in Sie hues of heaven, but the crowd 
will toil and struggle through a hundred ages ere they 
reach its height * You say t&tt all is dead,' says Lamar- 
tine to the German despondents, * that there nO longer 
exists either fiuth or beliefl There does exist a fiuth, which 
is the general reason ; the Word is its organ ; the press is 
its apostle ; it wishes to make in its image religions, ciyi- 
lisations, societies, and laws. It desires in religion God, 
one and perfect as the dogma; eternal morality as the 
symbol ; adoration and charity as the worship ; in politics,' 
man above nationalities; in legislation, man equal to man 
— man as the brother of man— Christianity made law.' In 
short, the dream of Lamartine is that of the prophets of 
old, and the prophet-poets of all time. Althou^ the ideas 
of Lamartine were tir too enlarged fbr the narrow limits 
of a conventional speaking-chamber, he manfully did his 
part in the practical business of that assembly. In the 
ephemeral questions that were discussed session ^er ses- 
sion the poet could not appear great, because in these dis- 
cussions there was not a great idea involved. Whenever 
it was reqmsite, however, to vindicate truth, morality, 
justice, and humanity, the heart, the intellect, and elo- 
quence ofLamartine were ^klisted in their cause. He stood 
alone in the Chamber of Deputies, yet, by his eloquence 
his earnestness and his independence, he had invested him- 
self with a dignity which was not eclipsed by the most 
brilliant reputation in France. Year after year he warned 
his country to combine all its elements in order to oppose 
the rapid tide of degradation and slavery. He established 
his ' Journal of Public Weal,' in order that one voice more 
might warn the nation ; and he wrote his * History of the 
Girondists,' in order to restore to the eyes of France what 
was beneficial in the Revolution of '89, and which had 
been extinguished and almost forgotten amidst the memo- 
ries of its brutality, its fi^nzy, and its murders. 

The Revolution of 1848 found Lamartine ready to enter 
its stream. His fiiith and courage have been tested as 
those of it9W men have been, and he has been found true 
to his profession, ready for and equal to every emergency, 
superior to every accident Who can read without a thrill 
of horror, and then a glow of admiration, his position with 
the maniac Lagrange ? This terrible man, whose reason 
had been unthroned by the events of the three days in 
February 1 848, demanded of his colleagues a proscription. 
* You shall not have it,' said Lamartine, calmly. * Pro- 
scription and the guillotine!' cried the passionate and 
trembling Lagrange. All those who stood around him 
shrunk back ; Lamartine alone confironted him. * You are 
not a republican,' cried the madman, furiously; * liberty 
demands the sacrifice oC her enemies ; and if you refuse to 
concede a proscription I will kill you.' * I will not concede 
a proscription, and you dare not kill me,' was the calm 
reply. The friends of Lamartine trembled for his safety, 
yet they feared to move lest they should hasten the dread- 
ed catastrophe. Lagrange looked tJie minister in the &ce, 
and their eyes met ; the calm, steady, blue orbs of Lamar- 
tine quoted not, but those of Lagrange fell. ' You are not 
a republican, but I believe that you are an honest man,' 
said the maniac, as he retired, sat down at a table, and, 
laying his pistols before him, bent his head on his bosom. 
His weapons were immediately removed by a friend ; and 
it was well that they were so ; for immediately the disease 
which had suooumbed before the restraining eye of Lamar- 
tine burst out with frenzied fury, and, howling like a wild 
beast, Lagrange tore the garments from his body, and the 
flesh from his bones. Lamartine is safe, and the man who 
threatened his life is the imfortunate inmate of a madhouse. 

If Lamartine should die to-morrow, he has already lived 
to undying fame; he has made himianity his debtor; he has 
renovated the garments of liberty; he has expunged the 



blood-stains of '89; and robed freedom anew in the rai- 
ment of fraternity and mercy. He has been dierided is 
some quarters, and his proclamations have been subjected 
to a finical, verbal criticism. But let it be remio^btiiA 
that sneers can provoke a revolution, but cannot rule and 
combine ite wild and centrifugal elements; and that if 
revolutions take place in &ct, old standards of critidsa 
can hardly be the correct measure of their symbols. If 
oratory, according to the definition of Pagnerre, is the art 
of moving and convincing, then Lamartine is not and jet 
is a great orator. In order to move and oonvinoe it U 
necessary that there be sympathy, and as in the chamber 
Xiamartine could not find this attribute, he did not raak 
hi^ as a parliamentary orator. He was said to have no- 
thing impassioned, nothing of inspiration in his ooimie- 
nance, gestures, or voice when he spoke. He was coU. 
cautious, sententious and impassable. He neither blazed 
nor burned. Yet there were periods when his soul would 
stir within him, and then from his trembling lips would isiae 
i words destined to animate the heart and live in it WlUi 
the people, however, Lamartine is an inspiration, and hi? 
recent election in Paris by nearly 300,0CK) voters, as wC 
as by about twelve provincial departments^ proves tbe 
estimation in which he is held by his countrymen. 

Lamartine and France are now solving a problem, sad 
interested humanity looks anxiously for that solotioB. If 
he fiul in his purpose, it will not be for want of fiuth and 
courage. If he should do no more, he has already the glor? 
of having rescued from the indigmint vengeance of a triozB- 
phant people those men whom Louis Philippe bad made 
the instrumente of his policy. 

In person, Lamartine is tall, stnught, and supcriatiTelj 
handsome ; and in countenance he is said to somewhat re- 
semble Byron. There is the same symmetry of featorc 
and beauty of expression, the same habits of el^anoe and 
dress. His massive neck is encircled by a loose black 
kerchief, and his collar is negligently l^d over. His eyes 
are blue, intensely bright, and full of love, intellect^ and 
courage. His hair curls round his high, open brow, and his 
style of wearing it is decidedly English. Indeed, in appesr- 
ance he might easily pass for an Englishman. The part which 
Lamartine has taken in the Revolution has been ptirely phi- 
lanthropic and disinterested. He is not a wild, reckiets 
innovator, suffering under misrule and burning for change. 
He risks a magnificent fortune, and sacrifices ease, luxuy, 
a lofty aristocratic name, and a sumptuous retinue, in his 
devotion to his faith. Wise, benevolent, prudent, and firm, 
he has stood nobly against rash aggression and intem- 
perate zeal in the midst of a political whirlwind. He has 
inspired the timid with hope, the despairing with coura^ 
and the intemperate with patience ; the purity of his pnn- 
ciples and the consistency of his morality In,ve re&dered 
him the model of the French sentLment On a wild and 
raging sea of threatening, stormy men he has thrown the 
oil of his eloquence and the incense of his own faith, until 
the troubled mass of dangerous, surging elements of var 
have melted away in peace. We do not speak of Lamartine 
as a partisan, as a political philosopher ; we speak of him 
as a man. In that unity he combines the philosopher, the 
poet, and the Christian ; his philosophv is warmed and 
garmented in poetry, and both are quickened by his reli- 
gious faith. He sees, he feels, and he acts. 

Such is Lamartine ; be may by many be considered er- 
roneous in his views, unpractical as a poet, and fianatkal 
in his faith, yet he is true to himself; and he who cannot 
believe him must believe of him, that the world does s»C 
at this moment, present upon its great and troubled stage 
of action a more honest or fiuthful man. 



LIMNINGS OF SOCIAL LIFE. 

OIBBIE QRUIKSE : 
AN ILLUBTBATIOX OF ' ILL GOTTEX, ILL GONE.* 

It was a bright balmy morning in a spring time of fiftj 
years since. The dewdrops quivered on the meadowgnas 
and sparkled on the fen, as if the stars of overnight hd 
distilled tiieir essence on the earth. The matin hyva of 
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Hie lark rose loud and cltor aboTe the pi{>e of all otber 
feathered songsters, but not mor^ 9W«et or jbyous than the 
voioes of the redbreast from the cottage roof, or the linnet 
from the spraj. The lazy smoke of the Tillage hung mid- 
my in the heavens, and finally, dissolving into ether, dis- 
appeared. Too early yet to hear the clang of bamiaerB 
mrai the smithy, or the roystering of voices in the wortc- 
«hop, or the song of maidens spr^uiing snowy homespun 
on the vUlage-green beside the stream, op the mmblfng of 
the cart along the highway, the only voioes from the crowd 
were those of the noisy rooks on high tree-tops, already do- 
ing parental dnty for clamorous fttmilies. No fkotory- 
walls; grisly and grim, in portentous significanoe to poor 
humanity, were reared up then in our village, and no 
sMvering wretched beings hurried yet early forth to obey 
the mandate of a bell which never rung a merry peal. A 
sense of quiet peace and pleasantness filled the soul as you 
looked down upon the scene, unbroken by the sad memen- 
tos of misery that now too often chequer the &ireet land- 
scape. But why, on such a morning, should the habitar 
tion of Isaac Grudge wear such a solemn Sunday look — 
why feet step noiselessly to and fro, and visages, elongated 
with coming tidings, peer out at doors to other visages — 
heads waggle meaningly, and eyes wink to each other — and 
a podgy little woman, not the mistress of the house, order 
every one about to do her bidding, with many a shrug and 
shaking of the hand, and be withal so alertly obeyed ? 
And why did Isaac's lank figure make its appearance, an 
hour kter, nervous-like toad shaky? and, being captured 
on a doorway by the podgy figure aforesaid, why dragged 
into a half-d&rkened room, with a — < Come awa, Isaac, man. 
Ife'se be a happy cheil' this day. Jist luik at thae twa 
breathin* pictures o' yoursel* in the cradle there.' 

* Twa ! ' echoed Isaac. 

* Aye, twa ! Ghide luck seldom comes single, man.' 

< Misfortune's lucky,' gnmibled Isaac, walking to the 
i^indow, and rubbing his nose against it. 

* Heard ever (mybody the like o' that? You a thankfti' 
parent ! ' exclaimed the indignant accoucheur. * Is that a 
&ce to welcome sic a morning's fortune as this wi', instead 
o' bemg gratefU' for the blessing? ' 

* It's jist ower big a blessing,' muttered Isaac, still flat- 
tenmg his nose on the glass ; *■ it'll harry us oot o' house 
an' ha'.' 

' Isaac,' said a feeble voice from a bed, ' speak here.' 
nie ihther walked doggedly across to the spot» and bent 
down an ear. 

< Don't be churlish this morning, gndeman,' continued 
the voice. 'Heaven forgi'e ye if ye hae ony sic sinfti' 
icelin'. Stoop down and kiss the innocents, your ain flesh, 
in the cradle there, an' pray ye may be able to do a 
faither's pairt by them.' 

Isaac still hesitated. 

* Hearken, Isaac,' continued the wife. * I ken the bur- 
den's like to be a heavy ane, an' may be hard enough to 
bear; but God, wha sends a burden, sends aye strength to 
oarry it. Hearken. Sister Anne has offered to tak' care 
o' ane, gin ye think ye'U pairt wi't ; look down, tlien, an' 
say whilk she will get.' 

Isaac looked down long and narrowly, kissed them both, 
and returned them to their bed. With a tearful eye, he 
turned to his wife. * Wow, Meg,' said he, * we maun e'en 
keep them baith. I canna thole to pairt wi' either.' 

One of the sleeping cherubs in the cradle is our future 
hero. The other bud never blossomed; it faded in the 
first frost of spring, drooped, and died. 

Isaac Grudge was a nig^&rdly, saving, scratching-together 
sort of man, with no mun chance in his life, but gathering 
np the scraps and gleanings on the wa3rside of it. He de- 
ducted a shilling wherever he could, luxuriated in the doc- 
trine that fkrthings are the seeds of pounds, believed in a 
pin a day being a groat a year, and had a comprehensive 
faith in the saving of a penny being the gaining of two- 
pence. Tet he wasn't altogether a miser — was only a 
hard, gripmg, small former — could do, and sometimes 
did a generous action — ^loving money more for the honour 



prvverb, * The handof the diligent man maketh neb/ He 
duly instiUed, botii by eocample and precept, his |>rin<apleB 
into his child, as that child grew up, the restilt whereof 
verified another saw about an old cook crowing and young 
one learning. Gilbert* or Giblne, the hopeftil son and heir, 
from blubberly in&ncy, sproitted up into a long lank ado- 
lescence, noticeable ohie^ for dispoportionate knee and 
ribcw joints of oaIf4ike tendency, a general raw redness of 
fists, shoitness of trousers and jacket-sleeves. * The child 
is tMker of the man,' and even at this schoolboy age 
Gibbie bepnui to bear the first fruits of the future harvest. 
From traffic in marbles, pigeons, rabbits, tops, hoops, balls, 
and the like, of which he always possessed a considerable 
stock, he gradualiy advanced to accommodating of school- 
mates with oc^pers, at premiums of exorbitant extent Did 
a class-follow wish to purchase a pistol, a dog, a toy, or 
even gingerbread, or any other of those articles which 
schoolboys develop a taste for, and not being possessed of 
the neec^, application to Gibbie was sure to meet with 
consideration, and the unfortunate wisher's desire gratified 
at a future alarming cost. One and all of these matters 
we can only summuily make reference to, taking his his- 
tory up at maturer age. CKbbie, then, grew to manhood, 
physi<^ly speaking, and his early principles grew with 
him, as seeds in a fruitful soil do, deep-rooted and diffusive. 
Parental example and precept were duly being verified in 
his practice — ^illuminated by his lifo. Old Isaac helped 
him to stock a fimn, and gave him of his means and sub- 
stance to set it working; and now, firee firom oonstndnt, 
all Gibbie's dormant qualities began to flow in a natural 
channel ; his fiMulties, hitherto kept torpid, often firom lack 
of room for exercise, b^;an to c^>erate in a lively manner. 
He got acquainted with all the needy formers in the neigh- 
bourhood, and small dealers in straitened cironmstanoes — 
bought stock and grain fh>m them— anything, in fact> sale- 
able—made a virtue of necessity on their side. He did 
not hesitate even to oblige a needy customer by discount- 
ing a bill, when stock to the value was placed under his 
control, and in this and many similar ways money began 
to flow into his pockets. Money, mon^, was the god of 
his heart's worship. He fawned, cringed, coaxed, flatter- 
ed, ground down, and oppressed to gain it Let a man be 
thoroughly in earnest in any pursuit, he will succeed in it 
Gibbie succeeded — and the blessed effects of it ! For love 
of gold he refined his parents a home — ^the faXhee had met 
wiSi bankruptcy in consequence of some unsuccessful 
speculations. He tried even to get them on the parish, but 
did not succeed. He was followed with the anathema of 
the widow and orphan, and the poor pale f^ces of children 
robbed of their birthright haunted his track. At home he 
starved his servants with cold and hunger, and starved 
himself to boot He got married— any man wishing mar- 
riage may succeed also. His courtship was not unique — 
an everyday tale. A certain damsel, past the heyday of 
girlhood, had succeeded to about three thousand pounds, 
which Gibbie smelt as crows do carrion. He went to see 
her, did the amiable as he beet could — wooed, won her, 
and took her to his home. In this there was little more 
than ' vanity fiur ' daily sees, fifty men and women out 
of every hundred enter into the most solemn alliance, do 
the most momentous act of lifB, either as a merry joke, or 
matter of pure bargain and sale. Passion at times, at 
others whim, covetousness, and sometimes spleen, oftener 
than all selfishness, knit the bonds of matrimony, making 
one flesh of the most incongruous materials. Gibbie mar- 
ried for money — his mistress for a husband and a name. 
She found the name no blessing, however, and the husband 
no boon. She did not and could not live long in peace 
with him— they separated. After repeatedly making a new 
attempt, and being persuaded anew to try her home — worn, 
vexed, and heart-sore, her friends weary of her, her hus- 
band hating her — she, although she had ever been ^s duti- 
ful as wife could be in such a manner got, soomed and 
soowled upon, no lip to welcome or smile to greet her, at 
home or abroad, took sick one week and died. She was 
buried; the red eyes of two clowns, the only domestics. 
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earth close aboTO her, and on his way home ooncluded a 
purchase of half a dozen old horses, which he meant to 
AUten a little and re-s^ 

No man pursues a downward course of sin or passion 
without some guardian angel's tears being dropped oyer 
him, and many admonitions gently given bun. One spirit, 
at least, mourned over (Hbbie— -^s mother^s. Who can 
tell the pangs that agonised her heart during the latter 
days of her existence? Her husband dead ; h^ son desti- 
tute of every spark of filial Ioto, cold and remorseless. 
She felt 

' How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless obild.' 

He grumblingly doled out a small pittance to her weekly, 
and kept her in Uie garret-room of an old house he had 
purchased; more than once, as we know, he made little 
secret of the burden she was on him. Oh, how the love of 
gold corrodes the soul, and petrifies erery drop of warm 
blood encircling the heart ! How it warps and twines itself 
around man's conscience, enyenomingiUl his thoughts and 
acts with deadly leprosy, numbing every nobler dictate of 
nature! 

' Son,' ssud the mother one day when he visited her — 
' son, I have a right to speak my mind to you. I am your 
mother — an old woman now, with my shadow over my 
grave ; but my words are a' the mair true, that there's 
naught to prompt a &lsehood.' 

* You're aye croaking, woman, aboot some cursed non- 
sense,' growled Qibbie ; * what's in the wind noo ? ' 

' Gibbie, there's a curse written on ye— over ye— though 
I, yoiur mother, tell ye't I'm a dying woman, but heed ye 
my words. A' ye've got or gathered in this world winna 
bless ye, or bring a glimpse o' pleasure to your souL A' 
ye may yet get an' gether will bring a malison. Better 
every coin was a drap o' molten lead, every note a scorpion, 
than the doom theyll write ower ye. Your &ither gained 
necht by a' his griping and scraping ; you — ^you— oh, that 
a another should sae bode o' a son ! — ^irill lose in darkness 
thatye hae gained in licht' 

* What a confounded old fool ye are, woman, to talk such 
stufi*.' 

* That may be, Gibbie, but a sorrowfii' fool nevertheless. 
Hearken to me— mark my words — they're the last ye'll 
hear firae the mother that bore ye, watched ower ye, and 
now prays for ye in your folly and madness— an' they're 
notmine alone, they're God's words — hearken I < When lust 
hath conceived it bringeth forth sin, and sin bringeth forth 
death." 

From that day Ibrth she sat in a state of dull stupor, 
with fixed unmeaning eye, speaking to no one, and heed- 
less of all around her. l^e spirit of life lay hushed and 
calm within her ; its great work was done ; it lingered only 
over the threshold <^ its home, then took flight, and left 
that home in darkness. 

What ftelings animated the heart of Gibbie at the death 
of his parent we know not; but soon after, now that this 
last and only check upon liim was removed— 4br she had 
ever by word and counsel acted as a barrier in the way of 
much petty meanness — he gradually sunk to a deeper 
depth of penurious folly. He became also suspicious and 
distrustftil of every one. A shadow of fbar pursued him 
in all his dealings, and a doubt of safety haunted his mind. 
Your lowest order of miser, of which Gibbie was one- 
there are several orders, as we may hereafter show — ^is al- 
most uivariably overreached by his own terrors. His idol 
is a god so predous that he eaimot find a place sufiSoiently 
secure for its protection. His desire is continually to wiurds 
and with it, but he knows it cannot protect him and he 
cannot protect it Oh, how human wit and wisdom are 
lavished on the pmata of men's households, and how hearts 
are sacrifieed at their riirine! yet how feeble and worthless 
is their blessmg, and how pitiful their honours ! Gibbie 
gave up his ftom after some struggle ; he found it did not 
pay him; his system of cropping and tending was &r be- 
hind the age, and no reason could influence him to spend 
moo^ upon the soil Besides, he distrusted his servants, 
and starved them; and they fi>rsook Mm, till his repuUtion 



became so notorious that no man would engage with him. 
After quitting the fimn, he took a small cottage not &r 
distant, with a bit of ground attached, and tenanted it, in 
company with an old woman who had followed his fortunes 
for several years. Here he lived in solitude ; no friend or 
relative ever viaited him ; not many dared, in fkct, to visit, 
for a ferocious bull-dog, lying ever in ambush at the door, 
rendered such a ceremony by no means pleasant Here 
he lived in a miserable seclusion, filthy, and ragged, and 
unshaven, but withal in a complete reserve of comnnun- 
oativeness with the outer world. In the village, evoi the 
most ardent gossip knew nothing of his proceedings. The 
old woman, known by the village children as the ' deaf 
owlet,' came daily to the butcher's stall for a few odd sonipt 
of meat, sometimes, though rarely, visited the baker's, paid 
for what she got, and answered no questions. Gibbie was 
rarely seen out of the precincts of his own garden, save 
•when visiting his. tenants iii the village, or making a bar- 
gain in the l^room of the * Bishop's Head ' witii some un- 
fortunate, at whose expense the Uquor was always con- 
sumed. Many reports were afloat in the village concern- 
ing his wealth. It was known he had long ago withdrawn 
his cash frtmi the bank — known that he would receive no 
paper money, and paid in none. Rumour, that falsifier 
and mag^er of all things, said that in his garden, deep 
beneath the s<nl, Gibbie had stored in iron boxes heaps of 
gold, and more of it lay secure in an old blue chest k^ 
in his house, one of the very few articles it contained in 
the form of fomiture; but many more, who knew nothing 
at all of the fects, disapprovingly, and with a very know- 
ing look, nodded their heads at rumours, as if they knew 
much better than that Time passed, however, and sowed 
his grey hairs and fhrrows on the head and fece of Giblne^ 
and frosted his heart and soul all the harder as the even- 
ing of his days drew on. 

He sat alone, one cold wet night, in that solitary dwell- 
ing of his. His housekeeper had gone to bed, as was her 
wont, when the li^t of day had withdrawn. Without, all 
was cheerless : the mournful wind sighed and whistled, the 
heavy drops of rain pattered from tiie roof down into the 
pools beneath, and came in fitftil gusts against the window. 
Within, the dull ticking of an old clock, grim with age, 
ushered moments into birth and death in its comer, and 
tiie roaring of the wind in the chimney formed the music of 
the miser's home. He sat close by the side of the decaying 
embers of a fire, upon an old blue chest, the only seat 
visible, coniung over the pages of an account-book, and 
muttering aloud the various expressions of his mind. 

* Let me see— aye, Nathan Huntly, gane wi' a year's ar- 
rears to America — a dear loss o' five pound. That villain 
snapped his fingers at me, an' bade me try my beat; he got 
aflf Scot tree. Oh, how they'd rob the auld man, an* glory 
in't ! Widow Morris— five, seven, twal', and uiterest due; 
her ftimiture's worth that yet Humph! JohnGow — an- 
other black loss— the scoundrel. Hush, Csosar ! lie down 
there.' The command was addressed to a bull-dog^ which 
had uttered a long low whine from some comer of the 
apartment ' I wonner what mak's that dog sae uneasy 
the nicht' A gurr-gurring, choking sound, unlike any- 
thing natural, was Cesar's reply. * Come here— come here, 
poor fellow ! ' said Gibbie, quickly, a Kttle alarmed. CsBsar 
stirred not Gibbie walked forward to a comer, and ad- 
ministered a kick to the anunal; it never moved. He 
caught it, dragged it forward with an oath ; it rolled over 
on its side— dead. Fear smote its master's heart; it beat 
almost as loudly as the clock, and a cold sweat broke on 
his brow. A vague indefinable sensation of sbmethin; 
terrible brooding over him chilled his blood. He looked 
again at the dog tremblingly : its eyes protraded, and 
its tongue, swollen and blade, lolled out of its mouth. 
Shudderingly he withdrew his eye, and crouched oloeer to 
the fire : it glared up a moment briskly, and shirt a spark 
of coal out at him. A superstition of infenoy crowded dis- 
mally upon his mind. He wished himself away— wonM 
go to awaken the old woman — even she was j<^fal eoan- 
pany— but he dreaded to look at the darkness bdund Ua. 
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Who had done this to his dog» and what did it mean to 
Mm ? It ooaldn't be — ^no, no— who would seek to harm 
him? That assurance didn't calm him. There was a dread 
of death over him, which conscience made him oower and 
tremble to. A noise — a cry — a crash in the other end 
of the house, made him leap to his feet. He was about to 
scream aloud, when a hand clutched him bj the throaty 
and a darkened face fronted him. 

' Come, old fellow, you know what wa want No gam- 
iBon, now — show us where your shiners are.' 

< Mercy — mercy, good sir ! What would ye wi' a puir 
aald man? ' and Gibbie fell on his knees and bellowed. 

'Stop that ulloo, or HI send a bullet through your 
skulJ,' said the Yoice, hoarsely. ' Show us where your 
cash is at once.' 

'I'm poor — poor; I've no money — no money. Oh, pity 
me ! I've nothings gentlemen, nothing ! ' 

< Gag him, and that'll stop his jaw,' said another Toioe.. 
* Well search a while ourselTOS first' 

like a tiger, Gibbie fought and struggled with the 
burglar, but in vain. His hands and feet were fastened, 
a lamp of wood forced into his mouth, and, with a kick, 
he was pitched into a comer. He tried to roll himself in 
the way of the thieves, to obstruct them in their search. 
With what agony who can tell, he saw plank after plank of 
the floor lifted, and hoards, mouldy with age^ l^rought to 
light— the old chest torn open, and its treasures rifled — the 
very roof pulled away in pieces in the search I He struggled, 
and flung his body up into the air in the intensity of his 
excitement; his eyes were almost starting .from their 
sockets, his joints and bones cracked with haa efforts, and 
the blood spouted from his nostrils. In an hour the rob- 
bers had completed their object, and departed, leaving the 
min of their work behind, in the broken flooring, the torn 
rafters, and smashed chest and press, and the occupant^ 
now still and quiet, in a comer. 

The sun had travelled far next day ere any discovery 
of the outrage was made. Some schoolboys passing, with 
schoolboy curiosity, happened to see the door open, and 
looked in. They saw enough to fHghten them, and hurried 
off with the tidings. Soon a few neighbours gathered, a^id 
went up to the cottage, followed by a great crowd of chil- 
dren, to ascertain what was wrong. On entering, they 
found the old woman lying bound in one aid, gagged, and 
severely wounded on the head ; Gibbie in the other, as the 
thieves had left him, and the whole place in the condition 
we have described. They lifted him up, loosed his bonds, 
and placed him on a seat He began to revive from his 
stnpor, and broke into a laugh that frightened the hearers. 

'Ha! ha! ha!' shouted he, *they thocht to hae my 
gowd, did they? He's a deep ane — a deep ane — a deep 
ane. That'll do, Gibbie— ha ! ha I ha ! Let me see; three 
and four, interest at five per cent compound, mak's — ^what 
dis'tmak'? Hal ha I ha! Tm poor, gentlemen, very poor,* 
supplicated he, in another tone. * Oh, spare a puir auld 
man wha never harmed ye ! I've nae gowd — ^nae money; 
it's a lie, whaever said it' Then he gibbered away at 
some snatdi of an old song, and burst again into a p^ of 
screeching laughter horrible to hear. Gibbie was mad. 
The stage was darkened ere the curtain fell, and the light 
of reason never dawned agun upon it 

The old woman told what she remembered of* the authors 
of the robbery, but they had done their work effectively. 
No trace was ever discovered of them, and whatever of 
Qibbie's wealth they left, remained und^oovered. 

Years later, a poor, miserable, filthy figure of a man 
Qsed to go shuffling along the highway, half-doubled to the 
earth, muttering and laughing to himself as he passed on, 
stoopbg to pick up straws, bits of paper, and pins, or any 
trifle he could carry that attracted his eye. How he lived 
no one could tell — none seemed to care to know. Men and 
women avoided him; childi en oeased firom their play as he 
came in sight — their laughter was stilled — they ran in little 
groups into comers till he passed — they uttered no shout 
after him, nor ever ran to look at him, but whispered often 
to one another, in hushed voice, ' That's Gibbie Gmdgethe 



MUSIC AND EDUCATION.* 

PoBTBT and painting may be termed the media through 
which the British sense of the beautiful has been most 
successfiillj developed. But of music we almost literally 
know nothing ; we have been cultivating the more niascu- 
line properties of intellect to the neglect of the more re- 
fining ; and one result of this is, that the British schools 
of both poetry and painting are notoriously destitute of 
harmony. On the Continent, however — where despotism 
had succeeded in subduing the verbal expression of thought, 
and where painting dared not reveal to the eyes the 
images of liberty that were fain to spring from the pencil 
of Italian youths, or of reflective Germans, who thought 
and knew but dared not speak — ^the hi^er sentiments 
found a voice in music. The republican Beethoven could 
make the chords of his piano speak a soul-language that 
told its tale to German hearts, and made them thnll with 
sympathy in spite of idl the jealousy of despotism ; and by 
bis vehicle, which the rulers vainly thought addressed 
no ordinate language to men, and which thev therefore 
tolerated and even encouraged, there is no doubt that the 
German mind has been educated to love the liberty so 
eneigetically demanded and won at this moment in almost 
every state. 

Dr Mainzer's book is an attempt to rescue music from 
the utter neglect under which it seems to exist in Britain, 
and to elevate it into the position of an universal educa- 
tional necessity ; and if high talen^ learning, earnestness, 
and rescHtrch, were capable of accomplishing his object, he 
has certainly brought all these to bear upon his subject ; 
while a deep knowledge of that subject itself, and a fine 
appreciation of its capabilities, certainly render him pecu- 
liarly fitted to discuss it. Dr Mainzer traces the origin 
of music from nature, and contends that no nation can 
pretend to its discovery, any more than it could pretend 
to have first observed the sighing of the west wind. The 
savage, who hears in the wilderness the tinkling of the 
rill or the murmuring of this wind, and stands still to 
listen with smiling face and uplifted hand, has had his 
first lesson in music, and the subsequent modifications 
and coml^ations of sound are the result of his sense re- 
quiring a more highly expressive and normal musical 
language. He disouses the question in relation to the 
science of acoustics, enters into an elaborate examination 
of the inventioQ of instruments and the state of music 
among several people, and then presents us with a com- 
prehensive view of the estimation in which this art was 
held among the nations and philosophers of antiquity. 
After tracing the history of music in the British isles, 
and showing the extent to which it was cultivated amongst 
the meanest of the people, and its influence upon their 
affections and manners, the doctor concludes those more 
familiar researches with these allusions and reflections : 

* We have met with incontestable facts, proving that 
music has as favourable a soil in Great Britain and Ireland, 
as elsewhere. Witibout tiie annals of past centuries, how- 
ever, SQch an assertion would find an unbelieving ear. 
The present state of this neglected art (in Scotland at 
least) is so destitute, that without the futh in the uni- 
versality of music, and without a glance into the history 
of past ages, it would be too great a stretch of imagina- 
tion to believe that music ever was a popular art, far 
less to such a fiabulons extent ; for out of hearing of the 
concert-rooms and theatres, we stand, in regard to music, 
in a land of exUe ; we tread the ground of a cemetery. 
We ask in vain for the schools, the choirs, the works and 
masters of former days. A misunderstood piety has car- 
ried them to the grave. A gift that Providence found 
worthy of giving to man, should have been found worthy 
of preserving ; but it is not so. Silence surrounds us on 
every side ; the children are silent in the schools ; silent 
is the united multitude in churches, or if they raise their 
voices and mean to sing, it is in a style compared with 
which the singing of a Moravian congregation of the Hot- 
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teDtots would appear as a choir of angels. The teacher 
of the people in the church, and the teacher of the people 
in the school, have not felt the absence of this heavenly 
art of sound within their walls. Instead of seeking it 
above their horizon, as a sublime power to open the heart 
and the understanding, thej seek it in the lower regions, 
and look down upon it, from their imaginary throne of 
superiority, as upon a lovely woman, both the mother and 
the victim of debauchery and seduction. Yes, it is far in 
space and time, from the shriek of the engine-whistle to 
the simple and sublime chants, the sacred musical inspi- 
rations of the fathers of the church ; it is far away from 
the Forth and the Tweed to that dwelling in Wittenberg, 
where a Mathesius, a Melancthon, and a Luther passed 
half nights in singing mottets, aod the dulces exuviae 
the last words of Yirgirs JHdo. It is a long time from 
our days to those of Zuinglius, who could sing and play, 
and nevertheless, could speak as a Demosthenes, and die 
upon the field of battle. If history tells us that music 
may be alujcuriantplant of the British soil, these men teach 
us that music is also a religious art ; that it is a sacred 
legacy of the fathers of Christianity, and of the founders 
of the Reformation ; a legacy which, in the hands of those 
who should be its guardian priests, instead of being watched 
and guided, cultivated with seal, with care and jealousy, 
has been allowed to sink deeper and deeper, more and 
more neglected in church and school, and more and more 
deprived of all its sacred attributes. How well would the 
words of Zuinglius be applied to his misled, his degener- 
ated followers! *l( thou knewest what music is, the 
evil spirit of ambition, power, and controversy, the demon 
of riches, luxury, and avarice, would instantly be driven 
out of thee.* What a terrible sentence must, to their 
ear, appear the words of the energetic and learned author 
of the Reformation, when he says : * I do not think that 
through the Scriptures all fine arts should be condemned, 
as many would-be theologians do : I want to see the arts, 
especially that of music, in the service of Him who has 
given and created it.' Therefore he mentions : 'Children 
must learn to sing, and teachers must be able to teach it. 
Music stands nearest to divinity ! . . . I would not give 
the little I know for all the treasures of the world ! She 
is my shield in combat and adversity, my friend and com- 
panion in moments of joy, my comforter and refuge in 
those of despondency and solitude.' ' 

The mere capacity of strumming upon a guitar or piaflo, 
is not, according to our sense, musical education ; and Dr 
Mainzer, with a jealous regard for the reputation of his 
art, is careful to claim for successful education in music 
the existence of musical sympathy. That is not music 
which young ladies emit in the form of gallopades and 
battles of Prague ; there must be feeling, or the soul of 
music is not there. 

Referring to music in its relation to health, he shows 
how admirably adapted it is to add to the physical as well 
as moral elevation of the people. In England, the public 
seems to be far in advance of the Scottish community in 
the cultivation of this beautiful and humanising science, 
and yet it is no partial idea arising from the spirit of 
nationality, when we declare that we ought to be more 
peculiarly a musical people than they. Our history is 
more continent of sorrows and triumphs than that of 
England. These sorrows and triumphs expressed, as they 
are, in ' thoughts that breathe and words that bum,' why 
have they never been embodied in high spiritualised 
music P Or rather, why is the glorious music of Scotland 
almost jostled out of the land by meaningless importa- 
tions that tickle the ear but produce no emotion P Certain- 
ly not because we are reaching a higher state of music, 
but just because we are losing and neglecting what we have. 

Dr Mainzer does not wish us to go abroad to find the 
spirit of this art, but to look within — to examine our own 
emotional capacities, and to give them educated expres- 
sion. The volume is addressed to the members of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland, and the dedication is a 
very handsome tribute, indeed, to their enlightenment and 
to their high character as a corporation of erudite men. 



The author is a native of Germany, and might have been 
supposed deficient in the skilful use of c«u- language as a 
vehicle of expression ; yet, as a mere literary compan- 
tion, independent of its scholarly attributes, this work is 
worthy of high commendation ; the most complicated and 
poetical of thoughts are expressed in the most beaali&il 
and fluent language. If anything extrinsic can eierate 
music in the estimation of thoughtful men who are even 
incapable of appreciating its essential beauties, it must be 
the.publication of such works as that now under our notice, 
which will well repay a careful study of its conteDts. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

VOICES OF THE WAVESu 
By tho brink of ocean fell 
The glory of & summer eve, 
Soch as that where iplriti dwell 
>Vhen this changefol ealth tfaey leare. 
Kver in aong the waves were keeping. 
Singing the winds' low loUabiet; 
And on the beach wild flowers were sleeping. 
Or, waked np by the gentle breeze. 
Softly upon their slumbers creeping; 
Told all its summer mysterioa. 
Even then a voice, Uke that which Ungera 
A moment round fonae tuneful lute 
But lately touch'd by minstrel fingers, 
Or like the breathings of a flute, 
Or tinkle of a ahoepfold bell. 
Upon my car in murmurs fell : 
' Merry, ever merry, 

On tho sounding aea, 
Merry, ever merry. 

In its depths are we! 
Swinging on the for waves 

Chapleted with foam, 
Or banqueting in spar caves - 
The ocean ia our home ; 
And a lovelier home than the deep, de^ sea 
There is not in the wide world's boundary. 
Wlien the sun is up and the smooth sands glow 
Then away to shadowy grotts we go; 
And at night, when the nautilus spreads his sail. 
And his bark with the breexe Is reeling, 
We sit on the spars, 
And watch the stars 
In their viewless orbits wheeling. 
When mortals hear soft mu^ ringing 
From the bosom of a shell. 
An ocean peri then Is singing 
Sweetly !n its Inmost cdL 
When the western light !s d>ing. 
And the winds are gone to rest, 
In a filmy foam-bcll lying- 
Say, what spirit is more blest? 
Fays of earth, I wcon your flowers 
Are not more bright than these of ours, 
That, flrom gaxc of mortal hid. 
Wave the coral trees amid. 

With the green sea for a sky 
To the seaweed groves we hie 
To hold our noontide rcvelr}- ; 
And when the gloom of midnight fUls,' 
The phosphorus beam. 
With meteor gleam. 
Is the lamp that lights our tettaX halls; 
And sure the turf; though fresh and green. 
Hath not half such wondrous sheen . 
As the floors whereon we dance. 
Where pearl beads glisten and diamonds i^ance.-- 
Spirits of earth, your home is fair. 
But the charms of ocean are not leas rare. 
For there'M bcatUjf eutd laveUnfts everywhere." 
I sigh'd when the dear voice was gonc^ 
So truthful did its teaching seen. 
And Borrow'd, as the night came on. 
To know 'twas but a twUlght dream. H. H. a 
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NEW DISCOVERIES ON 
THE TOPOGRAPHY OF JERUSALEM. 
Tbs most interesting question in the topography of the 
iHiole earth's surfaee tmdonbtedly is that relating to the 
site of ancient Jerusalem, and the Tarions localities in and 
around it which are mentioned in the Old and New Scrip* 
tures. Bat» while the most interesting, it is also the most 
difficult point of the kind which the traveller, the scholar, 
Had the antiquary hare ever had, or perhaps can have 
to encounter, in the entire range of their toils and re- 
seardies. This circumstance is on the whole little to be 
wondered at, considering the yenerable age of the capital 
of the Jews, and the numerous and momentous vicissitudes 
which it has undergone. The period of its annals to which 
Christians naturally look back with the deepest interest is, 
3f course, the epoch of the eyents of the life of the Saviour ; 
and, even since that time only, the destructire assaults of the ■ 
Romans and the Mahomedims, followed as the aggressions 
of the latter were by the multiplied disturbing incidents of 
the Crusades, would of themselves have sufficed to raise no 
slight obstacles to the recognition of the ancient city of 
Darid, and the cradle of the &ith of Christendom. Serious 
doubts have long existed, accordingly, as to the authen- 
ticity of the assumed modem representatives of spots and 
edifices named in Scripture, and rendered memorable by 
the scenes which they witnessed ; and these serious doubts 
have ever derived double weight from the character of the 
Greek priesthood, to whose charge, clerically, * Christian ' 
Jerosalem has for many centuries been committed, and 
whose glaring disregard for veracity at the present day 
gives us a most ominous idea of what they would venture 
upon in more barbarous and less scrutinising times. Even 
very recent visiters, though casting aside all dependence on 
the stories of the Greek clergy, have felt the task of deter- 
mining the mere site of the old city itself not to speak of 
its detailed localities, to be one of surpassing difficulty. A 
light has at length broken in upon the subject, neverthe- 
less, rather in a strange way ; and to this point we now 
propose to devote some space. 

All the Christian visiters to Jerusalem, from time im- 
memorial, had found it impossible to enter oru occupied 
enclosure connected with the city, or, on attempting to do 
so, hj^ been put to death. We allude to the enclosure called 
that of the Mosque of Omar, or more usually styled the 
court of the Harem el Scherif. The ground so designated 
and tenanted, according to all authorities, constitutes the 
very site of the temple of Herod, or that which he rebuilt 
on the foundations of the older one, and which was *■ the 
Temple ' of our Saviour's days. However, in 1838, Mr 
Catherwood the artist ventured to penetrate into the court 
in the guise of a Mussulman ; and, though endangered in 
coDsequence, he was not only saved by the governor of the 
city, but allowed afterwards to delineate the whole details 
of the structure leisurely, and without molestation. His 
sketches were primarily intended and used for Burford's 
panorama, but fell in time into the hands of Mr James Fer- 
gusson, F.R.A.S., the author of many able works on ancient 
architecture, who found in them matter of such deep inte- 
rest as to lead him to found thereon certain views, relative 
to the topography of ancient and modem Jerusalem, ut- 
terly subversive of all the leading ones hitherto entertained 
on tiie subject. More particularly do Mr Fergusson's con- 
clusions affect the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or the 
structure bearing tiiat name at this day, as professedly 
raised by the Emperor Constantino over the burial-place of 
Christ The genuineness of this alleged site of the holy 
i^epulchre has always been a vaeata qtuBsUo throughout 
Christendom. The labours of Mr Fergusson are not only 
directed to the demolition of its pretensions in this respect, 
but tend also to take from it the very credit of being the 
church of Constantine at all. We do not say that he is be- 
yond all doubt sueoesslVil in his showings; but, what with 
the almost fJEktal objections otherwise adducible against the 
claims of the received church of the sepulchre, and the eri- 
dence brought forward by him in support of his new con- 
jecture, there is certainly a very strong case made out, 



m toto, hy Mr Fergosscn. Our own sketch of the sub- 
ject may demonstrate this to be the truth, though we must 
treat the casd with as much brevity as possible. 

Ancient Jerusalem is described as having been reared 
on two hills-^Zion on the south, and Aera on the north — 
with a valley between them ; while a third eminence. Mount 
Moriah, is said to have overhung the deep vale of Jehosa- 
phat, lying on the eastern side. The modem visiter is 
amazed, however, to find the city planted now wholly on a 
smgle slope or ridge, running northwards and southwards, 
and rising on the south into a sort of terminative inland 
promontory, the whole ridge being not unlike the site of old 
Edfaiburgh and its castle, but sloping from the north, and 
much more flat, with a height of only about two hundred feet 
at the southern extremity. The northern end of the ridge 
merges in the adjoining table-lands or uplands. The deep 
vale of Jehosaphat is easily recognised along the east of 
the ridge ; whUe the triple-summitted Mount of Olives is 
seen still fhrther to the east or north-east, divided from 
the city by the said vale. On the western side of the city- 
ridge, again, is the lateral valley of Hinnom, which is con- 
tinued round the southern promontory, and opens into the 
vale of Jehosaphat, much as the ravines of the Nor' Loch 
and Cowgate may be said to unite behind the castie of Edin- 
bur^ Another marked object and locality is a terraced 
pla^orm overhanging the Jehosaphat vale, and occupied 
by what is styled the Mosque of Omar, being the unques- 
tioned Mount Moriah, on which stood the famous temple 
or temples of other days. Add to all this, that the modem 
city, in whole approaching to the form of a square, lies en- 
tirely on the northern and eastern sides of the ridge, and 
a pretty accurate idea may then be formed of the immediate 
localities of modem Jerusalem. 

But where are the two hills, Zion and Acra, on which 
stood the old city, according to Josephns and others, and 
which were divided by a valley called the Tyropeon, or 
Vale of the Cheesemakers ? This point has proved a sore 
stumbling-block to the modems. The whole dty-ridge has 
been laboriously searched to find the traces, at least, of a 
ravine intersecting it from east to west, but to no satisfac- 
tory purpose. Hence, Clarke and Buckingham have boldly 
gone out of the city altogether, and chosen as their Zion a 
lofty hill to the south, called the Hill of Offence, and which 
is separated from the city by the transverse or terminating 
portion of the vale of Hinnom. The main pillar of this 
theory of the site of Zion is its seeming correspondence with 
the aocountfl of the enormous capacity of the ancient city 
for holding human beings and cattle, not less than 1,100,000 
persons, it is said, having been slain when it was besieged 
by Titus, and 256,000 liunbs having been offered in sacri- 
fice at once on Easter-day. But the objections to the theory 
are othenriae utterly insurmountable, and we conceive that 
we shall offend no one by saying, that any argument, rest- 
ing mainly or merely on the numerical computations of 
Josephns, is based on but a sandy foundation. It is not 
that the computations are usually to be viewed as fklse or 
even very erroneous — though Josephns proves at times his 
exaggerations b v his contradictions — but the fiict seems to 
be, thuit we yet do not understand clearly the arrangements 
and varieties of the Jewish numerals and measures. As 
remarked, the arguments otherwise for not accepting the 
present wild and completely desolate Hill of Offence as 
the trae Zion, are numerous and insuperable ; and we must 
therefore look for both Zion and Acra elsewhere. Unless 
we err much, the explanation of Mr Fergusson will not be 
unsatis&ctory to many readers, though it may chance to 
displease others, from its being founded on a grievous di- 
minution of the external and material bulk and grandeur 
of Mounts 2^on and Acra, as well as of the antique city 
itself. 

These remarks on the aspect of Jerusalem, and the diffi- 
culty of reconciling visible facts with ancient records, were 
indispensable to a proper comprehension of Mr Fergusson's 
novel views on Mount Zion, the Sepulchre, and the Church 
of the Sepuldire. The building called by the latter name, 
and said to be the work of Constantine, stands within the 
city, and not very far from its actual centre. As Calvary 
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(whioh has always been fixed without the city) is pointed 
oat as standing within one and tlie same area with the Holy 
Sepulchre, this central and level position seems quite un- 
intelligible at the first glance. But it is on the authenti- 
city of the alleged sepulchre itself that the question mainly 
rests, and to this point we shall first direct attention. 
Constantino is declio'ed to have discovered the sepulchre^ 
as assuredly he built his church, nearly three centuries 
after Christ At what precise time any falsification of its 
true site did or could take place is not easily settied, though 
it certainly did not occur before the visit of Omar and 1^ 
followers, however quickly or slowly it might follow afteiv 
wards. Previously to any change, as it happily chanoes, 
a learned Bishop of QbxH of the seventh century, by name 
Arculf; was cast on the western isles of Scotland on his 
way home from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and communi- 
cated to the Abbot Adanman of lona a detailed account of 
the Holy City of that day. The ori^nal MS. notes taken 
down by the learned abbot firom that verbal account are 
yet in existence, and printed copies were thrown off in 
Germany in 1619. Let us see how Arculf s description of 
the sepulchre accords with the main features of the present 
assumed one. Adanman thus reports his visiter's state- 
ment : — < In the middle space of this inner round church 
[the Mosque of Omar is essentially though octagofuUly 
cireukar^ there is a rotund edifice, cut all out of one and 
the same rock, wherein three times three men can stand 
and pray; and from the top of the head of a man of mode- 
rate stature, standing up, to the vault of that little house, 
is a foot and a half in measure. The entrance looks to the 
east . . In the northern part of this hut, in the inside, 
is the sepulchre of our Lord, cut out of the same rock ; but 
the floor of the hut is lower than the place of the sepulchre. 
This Arculf who often fi^quented the sepulchre of our 
Lord, informed me.' 

Adanman then proceeds more specially: — 'As to the 
colour of that rock out of which that often-mentioned 
tabernacle has been hollowed by the irons of the stone- 
cutters, and which has our Lord's sepulchre in its northern 
part, cut ont of one and the same rock, and which is the 
monument or hut above m^itioned, Arculf in answer to 
my inquiries, told me that that edifice of our Lord's se- 
pulchre, not being covered with any decoration inside, even 
to this day shows throughout ths whole of its cavity the 
tracks of ths tools which the stone-cutters or excavators 
used in that work ; but that the colour of that same rock 
of the seputchre and monument was not unifontif but a^ 
peared mixed and of two colours, to wit, red and white, so 
that the said rock is of a piebcUd colour.* 

Let the reader now peruse, and contrast with the pre- 
ceding, the account given by Wilde of the pretended se- 
pulchre and cave of the present day : — < The sepulchre 
within is a square chamber, six feet nine inches every way ; 
<q>en at the top. On the right-hand side an oblong slab of 
bluish white marble, raised two feet above the floor, is sup- 
ported by another uprightone of a sunilar form. The upper 
horizontal flag was cracked across the centre in the fire of 
1808, and it has been actually worn down by the kisses of 
the many thousands of pilgrims, &c. Within this coating 
is said to be the actual soros or trough in which the body 
of the Saviour was laid ; and, to prevent its being chipped, 
carried off as relics, or kissed away, this marble was erect- 
ed. Our party of five just filled the space in this crypt 
unoccupied by the tomb. Although the top is evidently 
of modern construction, the sides of the door, as well as the 
part above it, are hewn of out solid grey limestone rock, 
which is here distinctly to be seen* 

Thus the modem cave appears most certainly not to bear 
the marks of the cave of Arculf, differing from it in form, 
colour, capacity, and peculiarities of site. The first is 
square, the other was rotund ; the one is six feet nine inches 
in diameter, the other measured about twelve feet ; the one 
can hold but four or five, while the other easily held nine 
persons, even when freely scattered, we may presume, for 
private prayer ; the one is of grey limestone, the other 
was of mottled red and white stone. In short, this com- 
parison of descriptions tends strongly to show the received 



modem sepulchre to be supposititious. When we find the 
living monks of the church of the sepulchre so little n- 
gardftd of the credit of what they exhibit, as to have tdd 
Dr Richardson that they well knew the stone at themoatb 
of their cave not to be the old and angel-moved one, but 
that it ' served their purpose equally well,' we may bi^ too 
readily conceive, as before hinted, that no amount of iai- 
postore would be likely to startle the consciences of their 
early predecessors. 

What then, after all, is the true site of the Holy Sepuldm? 
Mr Fergusson thinks that he has m^e the disoofery. fia 
has come to the firm conclusion that the mis-named Mosque 
of Omar is neither less nor more than the ideotical tad 
original church of the sepulchre of Constantino etioA- 
ing yet unchanged in all its substantial fiaatures. Tfan 
thinking, he naturally set himself to look for the sepukhre 
over which it was ei*ected. And the enclosure of the 
mosque does contain a oavb, which, in important partiea* 
lars, agrees with the very account of Arculf. This can 
was seen and described (in 1807) by a Spaniazd vho 
travelled under the name of Ali-Bey. Here we find a wit- 
ness who could never have dreamed of the eonnng iktKj 
of Mr Fergusson, as, indeed, nether did nor conkl Mr 
Catherwood — a hct which ia most important as proriDf 
that his drawings were in no way modified to suita pre- 
arranged hypothesis. All-Bey's evidence does not go £», 
' but it is very emphatic : * From what I could disoover, ptf- 
ticularly in the inside of the cave, the rock aeemed to bt 
composed of a reddish-white marble ; ' and he speaks ooa- 
fidently of seeing ' the solid native rock.* l%e * natire' 
character of the other assumed cave, it should here be nxal 
particularly noted, has been denied by the great majatixj 
of visiters, and when some one does admit it, he is usiiftii/ 
found to be one of those persons liable to ecstatic mi 
somewhat obscurative raptures on such oocasionfl. If tk 
solidity of the rock be thus donbtftd, of course there eui 
be no marks of * the stone-cutters' tools.' The ease with 
which the tmth could be established, by removing a put 
of the surfiice or casing, has been oftai pointed out to the 
monks ; but they are too wary to assent to any such ex- 
periments. 

Mr Catherwood gives the most particular account of the 
cave which is withhi the endosure of the nominal Mosqoe 
of Omar, and describes it as being descended into^j s 
flight of steps. It is of irregular form, has an area of 
about sixty feet, and is nearly seven and a half feet io 
h^ht This last point exactly tallies with Arculf s 8tat^ 
ment of his cave having exceeded * by a foot and a half the 
stature of an ordinary man ; ' while the area would readily 
permit < thrice three men ' to pray at ease therein. IIm 
bearing of the entrance, also, is to the east, by the ooiiein^ 
rrait accounts of Catherwood and Arculfl The native rock 
over the cave, moreover, rises five feet above the le?d of 
the floor of the church or mosque — a feature not ^ane- 
terising the other cave, and yet most important in deic^ 
mining the trae history both of the building oontaimngtbe 
cave, and of the cave itself. In reality, tte drarch tends 
of necessity to establish the cave, and the cave the churdi. 
True it is, that the cave within the mosque has no saroo- 
phagus at this mom»it, but, what is most singular, there if 
a sarcophagus in a building adjoining the cave, very nearly 
corresponding with the description of Arculf and actoaUy 
kept in a chamber called the * grotto of Jesus.' Upon tto 
presumption that this is the sarcophagus of the cave^ re- 
moved by the Mahomedans, we must conceive it eitiier to 
have originally been hewn out of the rock separately, or 
to have been isolated afterwards. The first suppositiaB 
is not intrinsically inconsistent with Scripture^ whkh osj 
intend only to indicate its being of one entire hewn piece; ; 
and, when we consider how many wild traditions tiie Ma^ 
lem people have got up as to iJie locality, and reooUest 
also that Christ was in their eyes a great prophet, second 
to Mahomet alone, the act of detaching the tomb is one not 
inconceivable ; while, if that was done to their handi^ its 
removal to a holy plaoe of their own must be riewed as a 
step quite natural and probable. Indeed, how otfaenrisi 
c^B. we rightly account for the name given to tiis plaoe of 
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Hb presexT&tion, the * grotto of Jesns ? ' The fttet of that 
ohajBber not being a real grotto at all, moreoTer, appears 
almost to point to the borrowing and retention of the name 
of an original oaTemons receptacle. This whole point, 
hoiweyer, is not an essential one. The holy place of the 
Moslems, it may be stated in passing, in a part of which 
the sareophagos is thus kept, will form tiie subject of 
discussion in the sequel, because it is a structure which 
stands within the harem or mosque enclosure, and is ealled 
Bl Aksa, or the Mosque of Omar, to this day, being seem- 
ingly, in truth, the real and only mosque which t^t con- 
Tfueror ever raised. The erroneous accounts, which as- 
signed the same name to the church of Oonstantine, pro- 
bably arose in no small degree firom the circumstance of 
Christians, from before the crusades to the present time, 
not being permitted to enter the enclosure. They conse- 
quently heard and bore away, not unnaturally, a simple 
ysrsfiim of the subject, drawn from the Moslems, to tiie 
efl^et that the space contained the Mosque of Omar, no 
doubt in the ^es of Mahomedans its cluefeet glory. And, 
a^ the early pilgrims found a supposititious church of the 
sepulchre elsewhere presented to their view, it is no mar?el 
tk«t they thought net of seeking tor the church of Oonstan- 
tlne on its actniiU site, and that an error spread through 
Gfaristendom, destined only to be now met and shaken, if 
not wholly snbrerted, after the lapse of many centuries. 

As for the interior of the coim of the sepulchre under the 
mosque or church, it is described by Catherwood as not 
rotond in shape, but imgulariy sqtMwe. This seems to 
us of little weight as an objection, howerer, at the present 
day, considering iht length of time during which the spot 
has reBMdned imheeded in the possession of the Mahome- 
dans, and the changes which were more than likely to ensue 
on their seisure of it for various reasons. When Jerusalem 
first ftU into their hands, a cave behw the richly-endowed 
cfanrcb of Oonstantine, the true character of which as a 
place of Christian worship must then have been known 
perfectly, would unquestionably be one of the first resorts 
of plunderers ignorant at the time of the actual history of 
the ezeaTation ; and it is not difficult to imagine that the 
area of the cave may then haye been very considerably 
enlarged, %nd its form altered, by covetous pick-axes, and 
that even then the sarcophagus itself may have been re- 
mored or destroyed. The roof was unlikely to be touched 
or heightened for such reasons, and it stands as it was, ac- 
cordingly. The numberless, and for the most part very 
absurd legends, besides, which they connected with the 
care, show that the interest of the Moslems in it did not 
speedily cease; and to them and their posterity may be 
fiurly traced a fhnnel-like opening in the roof, and a seem- 
ing well-hole in the floor, which they call the * Well of 
Souls.' All such changes are readily accounted for. 
They affect not the stronger and perfootty ineffaceable 
testimony derived from natural pecunarities — such as the 
remarkable red and white hue, and the fact of the care be- 
ing hewn from the native, solid rock. Such essential evi- 
dcnooe of authenticity the other and received cave does not 
display. We find that excavation, besides, to be smaller 
than Arculf s. It is easy to see how a grot hewn out of 
solid rock may be expanded, but we take the diminution 
of its calibre, without changing its character, to be an im- 
possibility. 

Confining our attention purposely to the special question 
regarding the Holy Sepulchre, we have now gone over the 
main arguments connected with its known and anient Ma- 
tures, with the riew of determining the genuineness, or the 
reverse, of that sepulchre which has been the object of ado- 
ration for ages. Certainly, the evidence countenances Mr 
Fergnsson's opinion, that it is decidedly supposititious — a 
forgery of the early monks. The time at which this sub- 
stitutive piece of chicanery could really be effected is diffi- 
cult of discovery, as the very fraud demanded the reference 
of the foundation, and fixture of the site, to Oonstantine and 
the third century. But certainly there were at various 
early periods very cogent reasons for the getting up of a 
dmrdi of the sepulchre, and the sepulchre itself, and also 



old locality being in all likelihood compulsory. That the 
Moslems would covet and appropriate the true church of 
Ctmstantine, as well as its fine site, on each occasion when 
they took the dty, is obvious, and, in fact, is perfectly 
prored by tira tenacity with which the whole succession of 
than have kept the spot in their grasp. But all these 
matters must form the theme of a second article, in which, 
iriiile collateral confirmation is given of the views already 
taken as to the sepulchre, the attempt will be made to fix 
the site of Zion, of the church of Oonstantine, and of other 
fiuned localities, frcnn the evidence bearing on tiiese points 
more peculiarly, and which has been adduced by Mr Fer- 
gusson as the basis of his theory. 

We have little fear of offending pious and reflecting minds 
by admitting, as we have done, tiie strong impression made 
on ourselves by Mr Fergusson's views. The Greek priest- 
hood have 80 desecrat^, and do yet so desecrate the al- 
leged and long-reoeived site of the sepulchre by profone 
and ridiculous mmnmeries, that it must even be a conso- 
lation, we imagine, to think that these are not acted on 
the real scenes of the sublime events of the past But we 
shall ever state fhcts candidly, and colour nothing to esta- 
blish a case. Every reader may thus judge for himself, 
and form his own conclusions. 



RISE OF THE EOTHSCHILDES. 

On the approach of the republican army to the territories 
of the Prince of Hesse Cassel, in the early part of the 
French revolutionary wars, hit Serene Highness— like 
many other petty Princes of Germany — was compelled to 
flee. In his paraage thi^gh the imperial city of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, he paid a hasty visit to one Moses 
Rotheschilde, a Jewish oanker of limited means, but of 
good repute both for integrity and ability in the manage- 
ment of his business. The prince's purpose in visiting 
Moses was to request him to take charge of a large sum 
in money and jewels, amounting in value to several 
millions of thalers, a coin equal to our late three-shilling 
pieces. The Jew at first point blank refused so dangeroas 
a chai^ ; but, upon being eamestiy pressed to take it, at 
the prince's own sole risk — ^nay, that even a receipt should 
not be required — he at length consented. The money 
and jewds were speMily but privately conveyed from the 
prince's treasury to the Jew's residence ; and, just as the 
advanced corps of the French army had entered through 
the gates of Frankfort, Moses had succeeded Hn burying 
it in a comer of his garden. He, of course, received a 
visit from the republicans ; but, true to his trast, he hit 
upon the following means of saving the treasare of the 
fugitive prince, who had placed such implicit confidence 
in his honour. He did not attempt to conceal any of his 
own property (the whole of his cash and stock consisting 
of only forty thousand thalers, or six thousand pounds 
sterling), but, after the necessary remonstrances and 
grumbling with his unwelcome visiters, and a threat or 
two that he should report them to the General-in-Chief 
— from whom he had no doubt of obtaining redress — he 
suffered them to cany it all off. 

As soon as the republicans had evacuated the city, 
Moses Rotheschilde resumed his business as banker and 
money-changer ; at first, indeed, in an humble way, but 
daily increasing and extending it by the aid of the Prince 
of Hesse Cassel's money. In the course of a comparatively 
short space of time, he was considered the most stable and 
opulent banker in all €lermany. 

In the year 1802, the prince, returning to his dominions, 
visited Frankfort in his route. He was almost afraid to 
call on his Jewish banker; apprehending that if the 
French had left anything, the honesty of Moses had not 
been proof against so strong a temptation as he had been 
compelled from dire necessity to put in his way. On 
being introduced into Rotbeschilde's sanciwnf bo, in a 
tone of despairing carelessness, said, * I have called on 
you, Moses, as a matter of course ; but I fear the result. 
Did the rascals take all P' 
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* What say joa P ' returned his highness. ' Not a thaler ! 
Why, I was informed that the Sans-culottes had emptied 
all your coffers and made you a beggar : I even read so in 
the ^zettes.' 

' Why, so they did, may it please your Serene High- 
ness,' replied Moses ; ' but I was too cimntng for them. 
By letting them take my own little stock, I sared your 
great one. I knew that as I was reputed wealthy, al- 
though by no means so, if I should remore any of my own 
gold and sUver from their appropriate bags and coffers, 
the robbers would be sure to search for it ; and in doing 
so, would not forget to dig in the garden ; it is wonderful 
what a keen scent these fellows have got ! they actually 
poured buckets of water over some of my neighbours' 
kitchen and cellar floors, in order to discover, by the 
rapid sinking of the fluid, whether the tiles and earth had 
been recently dug up ! Well, as I was saying, I buried your 
treasure in the garden ; and it remained untouched until 
the robbers left Frankfort, to go in search of plunder 
elsewhere. Now, then, to the pdnt : as the SoM-eulottes 
left me not a kreutzer to carry on my business ; as several 
good opportunities offered of making a very handsome 
profit ; and as I thought it a pity that so much good 
money should lie idle, whilst the merchants were both 
ready and willing to give large interest ; the temptation 
of converting your Highnesses florins to present use 
haunted my thoughts by day and my dreams by night. 
Not to detaUi your Highness with a long story, I dug up 
the treasure, and deposited your jewels in a strong box, 
from which they have never since been moved : I em- 
ployed your gold and silver in my business ; ray specula- 
tions were profitable ; and I am now able to restore your 
deposit, with five per cent, interest since the day on 
which you left it under my care.' 

' I thank you heartily, my good friend,' said his high- 
ness, ' for the great care you have taken and the sacrifices 
you have made. As to the interest of five per cent., let 
that replace the sum which the French took from you ; 
I b^ you will add to it whatever other profits you may 
have made. As a reward for your singular honesty, I 
shall still leave my cash in your hands for twenty years 
longer, at a low rate of two per cent, interest per annum, 
the same being more as an acknowledgment of the de- 
posit, in case of the death of either of us, than with a 
view of making a profit by you. I trust that this will 
enable you to use my florins with advantage in any way 
which may appear most beneficial to your own interests.' 

The prince and his banker parted, well satisfied with 
each other. Nor did the gratitude and good will of his 
Serene Highness stop there — on every occasion in which 
he could serve his interests he did so, by procuring for 
him, from tiie Princes of Germany, many facilities both 
for international and foreign negociation. At the con- 
gress of sovereigns, which met at Vienna in 1814, he did 
not fail to represent the fidelity of Moses Rotheschilde, 
and procured for him, thereby, from the Emperors of 
Russia, Austria, and the other European potentates, as 
well as from the French, English, and other ministers, 
promises that in case of loans being required by their re- 
spective governments, the 'Honest Jew of Frankfort' 
should have the preference in their negociation. Nor 
were these promises ' more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance,' as those of Princes and courtiers are 
proverbially said to be. A loan of 200 millions of francs 
being required by the French government to pay the 
Allied Powers for the expenses they had been put to, in 
the restoration of the Bourbons, one of old Rotheschilde's 
sons, then residing at Paris, was intrusted with its ma- 
nagement. The same was accordingly taken at 67 per 
cent., and sold to the public in a very few days at 93 ! 
thereby yielding an immense profit to the contractor. 
Other loans followed with various powers, all of which 
turned out equal to the most sanguine expectations of this 
lucky family. 

Our English Fortunatus, whose reputation for wealth 
and sagacity is such, that, by a discreet use of his wishing 
capi he can at will change the destinies of the nations of 



I Europe, or play at battledore and shuttlecock with their 

I crowns and sceptres, was, during the war with France, a 

i small cotton manufacturer in Manchester. Leavingtbai 

! town for the capita], and assisted by his father acd 

brothers, S<domon Moses Rotheschilde commenced busi- 

I ness as an English and foreign bill and stock broker. 

By his immense resources and connections, he was tooa 

enabled to carry all before him ; but the bargains whkk 

he was enabled to make by his early information of Ue 

escape of the Emperor Napoleon from the island of EIU— 

! that b, twenty four-hours before the British ministry had 

received intelligence of that event — placed him at aiec 

at the top of the tree as a negociant and loan contractor. 

Mr Rotheschilde's manners and character have ofteo 
been described; he is immensely rich, and is well enti- 
tled to the appellation of miUUmaire, being reputed to U 
in the absolute personal and undivided posse&sioQ of 
seven or eight millions sterling ! His brothers, likevi&e 
— viz., Baron Andreas Rotheschilde, the present grat 
banker of Frankfort, and Baron Rotheschilde of Paris- 
are in the possession of immense wealth : so thai it is bo 
wonder that kings and their ministers are proad of their 
acquaintance, seeing that, independently of occasioosl 
loans and accommodations, they are well aware that no 
throne nor government can stand loQg which has tht 
misfortune to have the wealth and influence of the three 
Rotheschildes arrayed against them. 

Our Rotheschilde is reputed to be a venr charitable 
man — and those who know him intimately affirm, that be 
well deserves that character, both in regard to Jews and 
Gentiles. Nor is Mrs Rotheschilde less so; naany, tboogfa 
unostentatious acts of kindness to the poor being well 
known respecting her. Mr Rotheschilde'a manner of 
evincing kind feelings towards Solomon Herchel, tk 
Grand Rabbin of Duke's-plaoe, has something in it which 
is both singular and whimsical : when any good specula- 
tion is afloat, Mr Rotheschilde deposits, on his account, a 
certain sum proportionate to his own risk, and whaterer 
per centage or profit accrues therefrom, is carried by bim 
to the Rabbin, to whom he gives a full, true, and particular 
account, even to the utmost fraction ! The miUumain, 
on such occasions, invariably dines with the Levite; and 
the day is usually passed by the two friends in innocent 
hilarity and pleasing conversation. — Court Journal. 



,THE SCRIPTURAL OBJECTION TO 
THE SCIENCE OF GEOLOGY, CONSIDERED. 
It may be asserted, without the slightest fear of contra- 
diction, that the evidence in support of the Bible beiag tbe 
word of Ghod is complete. The question has been &rjT 
and manfully put by some of the'noblest minds — Is tbb 
Book from God P and after lengthened and severe mat- 
tigation, they have answered, * Yes.' The external eri- 
deuce they found to be so varied, disinterested, and full, 
aud the internal evidence so clear, powerful, and irresist- 
ible, that hesitation would have been treason to tbe 
principles of honest enquiry and the claims of an enlight- 
ened judgment. Their decision was given accordingly : 
and hence the confidence with which it inspires those who 
honestly, though with limited facilities for personal in- 
vestigatioD, study their reasonings and deductions. A 
book thus proved to be from Grod, will stand many assanlts. 
It has stood many in times gone by, and is nothing the 
worse for them. Those who oppose the inspiration of the 
Bible hive, in times past, attacked the mere outworks of 
Christianity. Some garbled or spurious passage hasbeen 
singled out, and argued against with all the zeal which a 
better cause might have inspired. Certain portions of tbe 
book, susceptible of ludicrous representation, have been 
placed as marks for the arrows of wit and sarcasm; sad 
dexterously have these weapons been used. The &oIts of 
those who have professed to be the friends of Chrbtiani^ 
have been paraded as proof conclusive that the subline 
truths which the Bible announces are a deception and a 
lie. All men may be cheats and hypocrites ; but reaaon 
tells us, that should Christianity be based on an inde- 
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|>eti^eBt fomidation, there it oogbt to fttaod, aod there it 
Mhaif 8tatid> safe from those puny efforts put forth for its 
eonfutation and annihilation. In the present time, the 
weapons used are not of a much more dangerous character, 
and the warfare not much more honourable. The op- 
ponent generally calls or fancies himself a philosopher, 
and be %ht8 from what he considers a scientific strong- 
hold, but the damage done is equally trifling. A scien- 
tific fact, or deduction, is discoTored to be at variance 
with some long-believed and deeply-cherished notions, 
assumed to have their origin in the Word of God. It 
does not occur to the man of science that his * fact' may 
not be so certain as it appears to be ; but even though it 
did, does he use means to ascertain whether the religious 
notions are really Bible truths, or held by the most in- 
telligent of the friends of the Bible ? He does not. With 
him the matter stands thus : Here is a fact in nature ; 
there are certain notions believed by Christians ; this fact 
clashes with these notions; therefore, the Bible, from 
which Christians draw their notions, is an imposture. 
Now, we submit that the fair and honourable way — ^the 
way in which the sincere searcher for truth would act— is 
to take the fact and the statement, and compare them. 
He goes to the volume of nature and gathers bis facts ; 
why should he not come to the Bible, and for himself 
ascertain what is the import of its statements P We are 
far from denying that many Christians hold notions, and 
believe them to be Scriptural, which cannot be shown to 
be even countenanced by that book ; but it should never 
be forgot that the question is not, Does scientific fact 
agree with this or that man's view of the Bible, but with 
the book itself P In our understanding of the Bible — we 
speak of course now of those portions of it that have re- 
ference to science — we caU no man master. No man 
who had weighed the evidence would deny the inspiration 
of the book ; but if he possessed an independent mind, 
that is, if he were a true man, he would draw a broad line 
between its inspiration and interpretation. The question, 
then, is simply this, Do the established facts of science 
oppose the truth which the Bible, honestly and intelli- 
gently interpreted, conveys to man P We take up this 
question, in all sincerity and honesty, narrowing it only 
to one science—geology ; and shall endeavour to show that 
it does not. 

The first thing demanded of us, is to give a fair state- 
ment of the facts of the case. The simple geological 
facts are the^e : 1. The character and position of the vari- 
ous formations that compose the crust of the earth, prove 
that the origin of this globe is much more remote than 
six thousand years. 2. The existence of vast quantities 
of vegetable and animal remains in these formations, 
proves that this world was the theatre of life previous to 
the appearance of our first parents, and the plants and 
creatures by which they were surrounded. 3. The ex- 
istence of the same remains, proves that death reigned 
in all the departments of life long before Adam was called 
into being. These points may be, and are disputed by 
many who believe, that were they to be admitted, this 
science would thenceforth assume a hostile aspect to the 
Bible. But, at once, and honestly, we assert our entire 
and firm belief in each and all of them. We will have 
a more suitable opportunity of dwelling upon some parts 
of the evidence on which they rest ; but, it may be pro- 
per at this stage to ask the reader who demurs to this 
conclusion, to go back upon our previous article, on 
some of the popular objections to the science. On the 
other hand, the popular belief relative to the Bible, 
especially the first chapter of the book of Grenesis, is, that 
it announces, first, That the universe — the heavens as 
well as this globe — was brought into existence only about 
six thousand years ago : Secondly, That, consequently, no 
life, vegetable or animal, graced the surface of the globe 
previous to the existence of that which flushed in youth and 
beauty when the Lord God said, 'Let us make man 
afterourimage:' Thirdly, That, consequently, death was 
a thing unknown to this earth, till the gloomy day of the 
&tal Mi. Beyond all question these three particulars 



comprise the popular belief. With the same decision, 
openness, and good faith with which we have proclaimed 
our adhesion to the leading principles of geology, do we 
now assert, that our unwavering conviction is, that the 
Bible is from God, in the ordinary sense of Uiese words ; 
but we do not, beoaufe in our judgment it is unscriptural, 
as well aa opposed to facts in nature, support the popular 
opinion of the first chapter of Genesis. 

These are the facts of the case, and it is not possible to 
conceive of two sets of opinions being more distinctly op- 
posed to each other, and entering into more thorough 
antagonism. The opposition is not apparent, it is real ; 
and provided both can be established on irrefragable 
grounds, the thorough and everlasting opposition of 
science to the Bible may be immediately proclaimed. 
But we are by no means driven to this extremity ; har- 
mony on a sublime scale pervades all the works and ways 
of Deity, though the feeble vision of mortals may in this 
respect confound vastuess with disorder. The work be- 
fore us, in this article, the reader will be pleased to re- 
member, is, torecondlo geology with the Bible — not with 
what men may have hitherto thought the Bible taught. 
It is absolutely necessary to keep up this distinction. 
Geology, in its most advanced positions, is in perfect har- 
mony with the first chapter of Genesis ; but it is in dis- 
tinct opposition to the popular notions of that portion of 
the word of GK>d. The plan which we have laid down for 
the discussion of this subject, which is admitted on all 
hands to be one of great importance, is such, that the 
same course of argument will serve to explode the popular 
but false notions on the creation, and establish the beauti- 
ful and perfect harmony that exists between the Mosaic 
account of that event, and the well established principles 
of the science. 

1. The Bible does not anywhere, and it certainly does 
not in the opening chapter of Genesis, teach that the 
earth was made just six thousand years ago. For the 
sake of brevity we shall confine our remarks to the Mosaic 
narrative. The opinion has long prevailed, and it still 
very extensively prevails, that the converse of this pro- 
position is true. It is thought that nothing can be more 
plain, than that the Mosaic narrative fixes the creation of 
the material world at a point about six thousand years 
past. With this conviction, no wonder those who hold it 
conscientiously should fear the progress of science gener- 
ally, and of geology in particular; but being a conscien- 
tious conviction, however mistaken, it demands respect, 
and it shall have it. In such discussions levity and ridi- 
cule should find no place. They may repel, but they can- 
not persuade. Is, then, the popular notion so clearly 
taught in the narrative as is presumed P The only way 
to ascertain this point is to submit that narrative to a 
brief examination. * In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.' This is the simple and sublime 
proposition Infinite Wisdom has placed at the opening of 
the record. Now what are the ideas that are wrapt up in 
it, and what may be the lessons it is intended to incul- 
cate P There is no dispute concerning the phrase * heaven 
and earth ; ' it is universally admitted to mean ths mate- 
rial universe. The first idea is. The tmwerse had a begin- 
ntn^—it is not eternal. The second is, God gave existence 
to this universe. The third is, Qod gave existence to the 
universe, at a point in the flow of Eternity denominated the 
beginning. More than these we cannot discover, less than 
these we cannot allow. The intelligent reader does not 
yet, we are persuaded, perceive, even in dim perspecti?e, 
the popular notion. It will not do to affirm that the be- 
ginning means six thousand years back ; this is the point 
to be proved. When Scripture nowhere says so, either in 
plain statement or by implication, and when the facts of 
geology are all exposed to it, such an assumption cannot 
be allowed. And what are the lessons this proposition is 
intended to inculcate P Unquestionably these : First, we 
should respect matter in its various combinations, as the 
creature of God. Secondly, we should reverence God as 
the Creator of all things. Thirdly, we should approach 
the consideration of such a theme with the smcerest hu- 
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mility. When the Creator has not seen meet to affix the 
date to this glorious \rork) man should hesitate, lest it be 
presumption in him to do so. ecology does not attempt 
this, and she challenges the mortal who would presume 
to do it. Her language is, ' It is certain the universe is 
older than six thousand years, but how much it b not re- 
quired of man to say.' And so far as the proposition 
under consideration is concemedi revelation agrees with 
her conclusion, drawn from independent premises. 

But it may be said, the second and succeeding verses 
of the narrative establish what the first does not. It can 
be proved that the events contained in this part of the 
narrative did take place about six thousand years bygone. 
The statement contained in the last sentence, we bdieve 
as firmly as the person against whose general views we 
are now arguing ; but that this proves the date of the 
true creation to have been the same, we distinctly and 
positively deny. It must always be remembered, that 
the narrative does not affirm the occurrence of these events 
enumerated as the work of the six days, to be coeval with 
the age of the earth ; still, we readily admit, that, if it 
could be established by legitimate inference, it should de- 
mand our assent ; and it would have it in the case of every 
sincere inquirer after truth. The way may be considered 
prepared for the following remarks on the narrative: 
First, The acts that were performed on the earth, and the 
epithets that are used of it, during the six days, do not 
necessarily imply that the matter of the globe was created 
on the first of them. Nothing in connection with the 
creation of man, or quadrupeds, or birds, or fishes, or 
trees, or tender plants, implies this. These acts influ- 
ence the argument neither one way nor another. The 
earth may have been created just two days previous to 
the appearing of the gp'ass, and herb, and fruit-tree upon 
its surface; the possibility of this we do not deny ; but it is 
equally certain, that, for aught these acts say to the con- 
trary, it may have been created two thousand, or two 
million years before. The making of the firmament, the 
producing of light, even the ' darkness that was on the 
face of the deep,' neither of them separately, nor all of 
them together, prove that the earth was created on the 
first of the days mentioned by Moses in the book of Gene- 
sis. Before the atmosphere was prepared, and the light 
shone upon the earth ; before the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters, while yet darkness was upon 
the face of the deep, the earth existed ; and if it existed 
a day, an hour, it may have existed a year or a thousand 
years. Nor does the fact that the earth was, at the open- 
ing of the Mosaic time, in a state of chaos, prove that it 
was created on the morning of the first day or that period. 
For, first, though it be allowed that the whole earth was 
in this state at that moment of time, it does not follow 
that the previous moment must have witnessed its crea- 
tion. Its origin may have been much earlier, and in ac- 
cordance with the plan of the great Creator, it may at 
this period have been reduced to this state. If we may 
be allowed to characterise those great changes which the 
earth has obviously undergone in the earlier stages of its 
history in such terms, then chaos stretched her gloomy 
mantle more than once over the earth. Secondly, on 
philological and scientific grounds H can be established, 
as it appears to us, that the term ' earth ' in the second 
verse, has a limited signification, that is, refers only to a 
portion of the globe. If this opinion be correct — to prove 
that it is so, would occupy far too much space — then our 
ground is secure *, the existence of chaos does not neces- 
sarily prove the recent origin of the earth. Second, The 
close connexion between the first and second verses does 
not prove that the events which they record followed 
each other immediately in time. The conjunction ' and' 
does certainly indicate sequence, bat not necessarily im- 
mediate sequence. In all narrative this is so obvious that 
we need not dwell upon it. Hitherto we have attempted 
to show, that nothing in the narrative, or about it, ne-' 
cessarily leads to the conclusion that the earth is just six 
thousand years old. Now this leaves the question open ; 
and should science demand more time, the demand can 



be granted without the slightest detriment to the BiUe. 
!niat the facts of geology indicate a much greater age to 
the earth than six thousand years, is admitted by every 
one at all acquainted with the subject. If, then, the nar- 
rative contains nothing to lead us to conclude that the 
creation took place precisely six thousand years ago; if 
there is a break in the narrative at the close of the first 
verse, and the most intelligent critics believe there is— 
and further, should the science of geology demand for the 
earth a greater age, and this it certainly does — there is, 
there can be, no collision. The science demands time; 
and the narrative, thus understood, cheerfully grants it 
to the full. 

2. The Bible nowhere teaches that the creatnres and 
plants made immediately previous to Adam's creaticn 
were the first that appeu^ on this globe. This point 
might be quickly settled. Whatever be the idea we at- 
tach td the term ' earth ' in the narrative, whether that be 
the whole globe or a part of it, the Mosaic deacriptioD is 
exclusively concerned with the. creatures and plants God 
created six thousand years sincb ; what existed or did not 
exist previous to that date, is never once referred to. 
Suppose a historian were to commence the account of 
the koman people with the popular changes which resulted 
in the establishment of the republic, would it have been 
reasonable or safe to conclude, on that ground alone, that 
the early monarchy had no existence ? Silence on asy 
given point, though often extremely perplexing, is eo 
argument against its existence. But this method of meet- 
ing the difficulty, though perfectly legitimate, would not 
be satisfactory to those for whom we especially write, and 
therefore we shall not press it. There are many who are 
aware of the fact, that in the crust of the globe the petri- 
fied remains, and beautifully preserved forms of plant; 
and animals, are found in great abundance. This thej 
do not attempt to deny ; they feel it to be impossible. 
But they fancy the admitting of this fact does not impbige 
against the popular belief relative to the age of the earth 
They believe tbat all the rocks of which the crust of the 
earth is composed, and the extraordinary remains which 
they enclose, were brought into existence at the opening 
of the historic period. It is not easy to meet this extra- 
ordinary notion, so as to effectually destroy its spell ova 
many minds. It is not, indeed, owing to anything pecn- 
liarly forcible in it ; for we are bold to affirm, that no 
man having a reputation to lose as a botanist, a zoologist, 
or a geologist, would give it place in his mind for a mo- 
ment. The difficulty is to exorcise it from the minds of 
those who are not acquainted with these sciences. Too 
may reason that the trunk of the tree, with root attached, 
found in the solid rock, must have once struck these roots 
into the soil ; that the trunk standing erect with its roots 
imbedded in a dark substance, obviously once soO, bat 
now a hard rock, did, ere this change was effected, draw 
its nourishment from that mould ; that the fossil shell 
once contained a living creature; that the beautifully 
enamelled plates of the Cocosteus once covered a fish ; 
that the fossil bat once floated in the air ; that the bony 
skeleton of the quadruped was originally clothed with flesh 
and skin, and moved about a living creature, and yet con- 
viction is not produced ! The whole is met with the asser- 
tion, * Nothing is impossible with God.' We do not ques- 
tion the power of God j but we ask, is it compatible with 
His wisdom to believe that these beautiful and elaborate 
remains are mere freaks of nature, st(/i*ed up in the mi- 
neral masses for the purpose of astonishing and mislead- 
ing His intelligent creatures P Go with us to the sea- 
shore. What is this imbedded in the sand? It is a 
bivalve shell. How beautiful it is ! It has got a neatly 
constructed hinge by which it opens and closes. Besides, 
when you close it, how exactly each lobe fits in to the 
other ; but it is empty — no creature claims it as its habi- 
tation. How came it here P Was it created in the sandy 
mass? Incredible : Ten years ago, or thereby, it was in- 
habited by a living creature of low oi^ganisation. Old 
age, or accident, brought its precarious existence to ao 
end ,* its substance speedily decomposed and disappeared. 
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Its shell was carried about by the erer-roUing wavet, 
till a friendly billow pitched it beyond high water mark. 
There it lay bleaching in the weather, till the drifting 
sand deposited its floury particles around and within it. 
The accumulation gradually increased, less and less of 
the bivalve was visible, and it has not seen the sun for 
these two years at least, till now an accidental placing of 
the foot has laid it bare. Is this not the train of remade 
that every man would indulge in relative to the bivalve 
discovered in the sand P \Vhere is the fallacy, reasoning in 
the same manner, relative to the bivalve discovered in the 
rock, which has obviously once formed a sea-beach ? 

But, there are still individuals who profess to believe 
that all the disorder observed among the rocks, was pro- 
duced, and all fossil remains were deposited in these rocks 
by the flood ! Now, one is really tempted to ask, are such 
individuals in earnest, or are they sporting with this high 
subject ? At this time of day, when light is shining so 
gloriously around us, it is humbling to think that this 
notion still impedes the progress of truth, and it is even 
more humbling to think that he who clings to it is a be- 
liver in the precious truth of the Bible, and fancies that 
by adopting this course he is doing God service ! As our 
space is drawing to a close, it may be sufficient to say on 
this point, First, The character and positions of the dif- 
ferent formations are such, that we cannot believe that 
the whole was accomplished during the short time the 
flood was upon the earth, unless we had been assured of 
it by direct revelation. But this is not to be found in the 
Scriptural account of the deluge, or in any other part of 
God s word. We must therefore fall back on the opera- 
tion of natural causes — all, however, under the control 
of the Almighty. Secondly, Fossils are found in such 
positions, and at such depths, that render it impossible to 
conceive of the flood conveying them thither. They are 
found on the surface of the rock ; but they are also found 
in its heart, as may be seen in the sea-cliff, and sand- 
stone quarry. They are dug from the centre of the 
mountain, and from the mine many fathoms deep. The 
surface rocks contain them ; but so do the silurian beds 
half a dozen miles below the surface. Here, too, we may 
say, nothing but a voice from heaven could convince us 
' that these were deposited by the flood ; but that voice has 
not come. God has, in his wisdom, left us on this, and 
similar points, to exercise our intellects on the natural 
causes that have in the lapse of long ages effected these 
results ; and the freest and fullest exercise of our faculties 
leads to no conclusion contrary to the sublime statements 
of Revelation, only to certain low and limited notions 
men have superinduced upon it. 

3. The third point on which the facts of geology clash 
with the popular belief is the existence of death before 
the fall; but the Scripture nowhere teaches that abso- 
lutely death did not exist before this awfiil catastrophe. 
AH that the narrative of our first parents' temptation and 
fall asserts is this — If they transgressed the command of 
God, their punishment should be death. But of the 
decay or perpetual bloom of vegetables; of the death or 
eternal existence of creatures, man excepted, there is not 
even a hint. The Mosaic reference to death bears exclu- 
sively upon man ; it has no possible connexion with v^- 
tables and animals. Nor has the reasoning of the apostle 
Paul, in the fifth chapter of Romans, a more legitimate 
bearing on the point. He is speaking exclusively of man 
—of sin committed by him, and death inflicted upon him. 
There is not the most distant reference to plants or crea- 
tures. His language is, ' By one man shi entered into the 
world, and death by sin : and so death passed upon all 
maif for that all have sinned.' But whether death reign- 
ed, or did not reign, in the vegetable and animal kingdom 
previous to and at the fall, neither Paul nor Moses amrm. 
Here, again, the question is left, no doubt in accordance 
with the divine plan, an open one. Should, then, the ad- 
va&dng revelations of science demand the existence of 
death in the vegetable and animal kingdom previous to 
the fall, and it does so, the statements and reasonings of 
the Bible are such, that we can, without doing them the 



slightest injustice, cheerfully grant it> which we now do, 
with a conscience void of offence towards Gk>d's word. 
May we not now conclude, that the sweetest harmony ex- 
ists between the word and the works of GK>d P 



ALL'S FOB THE BEST. 

All's for the best! be sanguine and cheerful, 

Tronble and sorrow are Mends in dlsgnise, 
Nothing but fblljr goes fai^ess and fearftil, 

Courage for ever is happy and wise. 
All for the best— if a man would but know it, 

Providence wishes us all to be blest ; 
This is no dream of the pundit or poet, 

Heaven is gracious, and— all*s for the best ! 
All's for the best ! set this on your standard, 

Soldier of sadness, or pilgrim of love, 
Who to tlie shores of despair may have wandered, 

A way-wearied swallow, or heart-stricken dove. 
All's for the best I be a man but confiding. 

Providence tenderly governs the re^ 
And the flrall baric of His creature is guiding 

Wisely and warily all for the best 
All's for the best ! then fling away terrors, 

Meet all your fears and your foes in the van, 
And in the midst of your dangers or errors 

Trust like a child, while you strive like a man. 
All's for the best !— unbian'd, unbounded, 

Providence reigns from the east to the west ; 
And, by both wisdom and mercy surrounded, 

Hope and be happy that's aU for the best. 



AN IRISHMAN'S VISIT TO THE GREAT HOUSE. 

*I WAS in dhread, my lord,' says I, afther lookin' about 
an' seein' no signs o' dinner, < that I was belund time.' * Oh 
no,' says he, laughing, * we don't dine before seven, but I'm 
glad you have come early.' * Seven ! ' thinks I to meself, 
'thafs near four hours from ns yet at laste, an' I almost 
perisht with the hunger, afther the long walk, an' not atin' 
a bit since d^t o'clock that momin'. That's eleven hours 
Bftstin', clear! murther, what'll I do at all? wait till 
^ey ketch me oomin' to dine at a great house again.' 

Well, Molly, there I was, talkin' an' lookin' about me, 
for four long hours, an' I gnawed inwardly with the hunger, 
but be coorse I had too much manners to spake of it. At 
last, when I was a'most off, the door opened, an' in came one 
of the jettlemen in the red velvet small-clothes, an' tould 
'em dinner was on the table. ' A canary couldn't sing 
sweeter,' says I to meself listening to him. So thev all 
got up, an' every jettleman gev his arm to a lady, an out 
they went in pairs as if it is to a dance they were goin*. 
The dinner was there before us laid an' all ; but, what I 
most admired, was the jettlemen I before spoke of in the 
red velvet small-clothes, who, though they were the grand- 
est of all the company, behaved like the very lowest, 
takin' away Uie plates and showin' the greatest attention 
to every one present 

I took my sate among the rest < What'll you take, 
Misther Gucrin,' says Lord Peppercorn. * Why, then, my 
lord,' says I, * since you're man o' the house, what you have 
yourself must be the best, an' I'll take some o' thsA if you 
plase.' So he ga' me a helpin'. Well, I declare to you, 
Molly, hardly had I took the second mouthful, when he 
looked over at me, an', * Mr Guerin,' says he, * Lady Pepper- 
corn is looking at you.' * Why, then, my lord,' says I, 
not knowin' what he was at, ' she's heartily welcome, an' 
a purtier pair of eyes she couldn't have to do it,' says I. 
So they all burst out laughin' in spite o' themselves. * I 
mean to say, Mr Guerin,' says he, again, * that Lady Pepper- 
corn will take wine with you.' * 0, now I twig you,' says 
I; * with a heart and a half; my lady, hob-nob with you, if 
you please 1' Well, Molly, while I waa talkin' to Lady 
Peppercorn, what does one o' the jettlemen in red velvet 
do, but slip in a hand under my elbow, an whip away the 
plate from me, a'most before I touched what was upon it ! 
I could ait him with a grain o' salt ! — but I was ashamed 
to call fbr it again ; a&' befi^re I could ax for another helpin'. 
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the whole o' what was on the table was cleared awaj. * 0, 
murther, Pether,' says I to meself^ * is that all you're to get 
to-night ? ' But, the minute aftiier, there was a fresh dinner 
laid, an' they lUl went to work again as brisk as ever. 

Well, I got another cut o' mait, an', says I, now there's 
hopes III be let ait a bit in peace an' quietness — when — 
'Misther Guerin, will you do me the honour of wine?' 
says Lord Peppercorn. * With pleasure, my lord,' says I, 
bowin' down to my plate, quite mannerly. So while I was 
drinking wine with Lord Peppercorn, what should I see 
only the same jettleman in the red yelvet, slippin' in a hand 
for the plate again, an' I not havin' a morsel of it touched. 
So I laid a honlt of it with the other hand. < Aisy a while, 
sir,' says I, * if you plasc. I'm not done with that yet' 
Well, they all began laughin' as if it was a play, so that 
I thought some o' the ladies would dhrop off o' their chairs. 
An' then, one of the jetUemen begun takin' wine with me, 
an' another, an' another after that, so that I couldn't find 
time to ait one morsel, before the table was cleared again. 

* You're done for now, Pether,' says I, 'you'll be starved 
alive.* Sorrow bit, Molly, but there was a third dinner 
brought in to 'em ! 0, sorrow word of a lie ! * 0, I see 
how it is,' says I, * when once they begin they never stop 
aiten here. WeU, 'tis a bad wind that blows nobody good, 
ni get something at last' So I was helped the third time, 
an' I had just took up the knife an' fork, an' was going 
to begin in aimest, when a jettleman that sat close by me, 
said in a whisper — * What did the ladies do to you,' Misther 
Guerin, that vou wouldn't ax any of 'em to take wine ! ' 

* Why so, sir, says I, * is that manners ? * * 0, dear, yes,' 
says he, * don't you see all the jettlemea doin' it ? ' An' sure 
enough, so they wor. So, not to be unmannerly, I^bcgan, 
an' I axed 'em all round, one after another, an' hardl^ had 
I the last of 'em done, when down comes the jettleman in 
red velvet, an' sweeps all away before '-em again, without 
sayin' this or that There was no help for it 

There I sat, a'most dead.- * What'll they bringin next, 
I wondher,' says I. 'Twasn't long until I seen 'em comin' 
an' layin' before every one at table a great big glass o' 
could spring wather. *Cool comfort, Pether,' says I — 

* but here goes for manners.' So I drank .it off. When 
the jettleman seen I dhrank it, he filled it again, an'- if he 
did, I drank it again to plase him ; but seein' he was going 
to fill it again, I couldn\ stand it any longer. * No more 
o' that, sir,' says I, * if you plase.' Well, I thought they 
never would stop laughin'. But, Molly, I thought the sight 
would be took out o' my two eyes, when I seen ail the 
ladies and lettlemen dippin' their hands in their glasses, 
an' washin 'em before my face at the dinner table ! ' Well, 
Pether, say I, * such manners as that you never seen before 
this day, any way.' 



HAFTS ON THE RHINE. 

Among the most carious features of Rhine voyaging are 
the enormous rafts of wood, hewn from the forests, 
which cover the remote mountain districts of Baden, 
Wurtemburg, and Switzerland, and which are committed 
to this silent highway to be floated far away to market in 
the ieu>ort towns of Holland and Flanders. These 
mimic floating islands consist of hundreds of thousands of 
logs of wood, bound together in rafts from six to twelve 
in number, or even more, made sufficiently narrow to 
pass through the bridges of boats at Mayence, Coblentz, 
and Cologne, and the narrow and dangerous passage be- 
tween the rocks at Obenvesel. Hurled from the sides of 
the hills, down whirling precipices, or dragged from the 
depths of dense forests, the single logs are committed to 
the streams which run towards the Rhine from all direc- 
tions, and then on the banks of this g^eat river they are 
formed into the rafts which we afterwards find floating 
down-stream in such immense aggregate numbers. 

To guide the rafts, a large number of men are always at 
work; and as the voyage is a long one, lasting for six 
weeks or even two months from the head of the Rhine to 
Dordrecht, the raftsmen erect huts, in whicb their wives 
and children, and even pigs and poultry, are accommodated 



during the time that it lasts. A platform is erected over 
the mass of the raft, and on this the wooden huts are boOt. 
You will see the little children there playing about, dogs 
barking, hens cackling over their young brood, pags pro- 
menading, but keeping a careful eye to their left Ic^ when 
approaching too near the water — for, in piggish stapiditj, 
they have been known to fall in — perhaps have rubied ia 
through fear of the butcher, who generally accompanies 
each party of these raft- voyagers. The rowers and guides- 
men of these rafts have on some occasions been known to 
amount to from 400 to 500 men ; and some ideji of the 
extent of the rafts may be formed from the fact that, wbea 
sold, one of them has been known to realise as much as 
£30,000 ! More recently, however, the size has been cod- 
siderably reduced, in order that the navigation of the river 
might be as little impeded as possible, and also for tke 
purpose of insuring greater safety in navigating the afam^ 
windings, rocks, and shallows, in the dangerous parts q£ 
the stream. 

The navigation of the river by night is rendered periloaa 
by the number of these rafts at particular seasoba. We 
remember, one dark spring evening, when painfully thread- 
ing the stream upwards, how suddenly there rose op oae 
deafening and appalling scream from a cabinful of £ur 
ladies, as a. loud crash against our boat's side anneanceA 
that we had run foul, at a sudden turn of the river, of one 
of these floating Rhine-snags. Hurrying on deck, we fooiad 
the mjrnheers ejaculating fiercely in intense ' Deotcfa,' aad 
equal alarm pervading the inhabitants of the raft, for moi, 
. womenj and children had all turned out, the former res- 
ning hither and thither with long poles wherewith to galde 
the raft through the whirling eddy they were now pafwing. 
Fortunately no damage was doue, and in a few secoods 
we were steaming our way upwards, and already the imfi 
May floating many a rood' in our wake, the fisrthio^ 
candle in the horn lantern stationed on the tail logs send- 
ing but a feeble and inefficient light through the foggy- 
darkness of the evening. 

The poet ShelJey on one occasion floated down the 
Rhine in a small boat which he engaged for the porpose, 
occasionally joining the raftsmen and floating along with 
them on their voyage. And we can imagine no more de- 
lightful method than this of seeing the magic beauties of 
this far-famed river, with its fringe of sloping vineyards 
and fertile plains, picturesque rocks and dark forests, 
ruined castles, and populous towns, frowning fortresses 
and delicious little villages nestling amidst the hills. Here, 
threading round the base of a rocky hill covered with 
pines, a ruined town beyond, with its desolated windows, 
surmounting a steep which projects into the river wad 
seems to stop all further progress; again, meandering 
through a rich and fertile Rfainegan, with palaces and 
bustling towns seated along the water's edge and reflected 
in its bosom, the shadows deepening with the descending 
sun, and the full moon rising in her divine splendour, 
casting her silver light on the before purpled waters ; at 
another time whirled along the troubled stream, under 
dark precipices and craggy cliffs, by steeps covered with 
trees and vines, the scene then suddenly opening up at 
some abrupt turn of the river, and wooded islands coming 
into view, with their picturesque ruins peeping from be- 
hind the foliage, and casting the shadows of t^beir forms 
on the troubled waters, distorting without deforming 
them ; while, ringing out from the valley beyond, is heara 
the tinkling bell of the village church, whose spire yoa 
just discern, and the song of the vintagers, in foll-toaed 
chorus, falls deliciously on the ear. 

But such are not the impressions made by the Bhloe 
scenery on their joily raftsmen ; they eat, drink, sleep, 
and work their rafts, consuming enormous quantities <^ 
bread, meat, and beer (as much as 20,000 Ihs. of bread 
having been consumed in the course of one voyage !) ; and, 
after landing their cargo safe at Dort, they take host 
again for the Upper Rhine, again to collect another raft, 
and again to commence their down-stream voyage — thns 
earning through life their perilous, and, to most of Oie 
raftsmen, very scanty subsistence. . . 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE PAST. 

0LDhAM9* 

Almost the only interpreters of the spirit of our ancestors, 
and the best indices of thdr adrancement in drilisation, 
are tfae Yarious laws which they enacted at yarious times 
for the regulation of the body politic. These laws of neces- 
sity related to the habits and tendencies of the people fbr 
whom they were instituted, and, in proportion to the 
want of oolieaon amongst the lieges, were more particular 
and apparently yexatious than anything to which we who 
are in a state of commercial association are subjected. 
Nothing, we think, can more forcibly illustrate the ideas 
of indrriduaHty which existed in old times than the laws 
whieb emanated from the powerfbl ; and nothing can more 
forcibly demonstrate the ftitUity of attempting compulsory 
association than the Tarious modifications of Uiose laws 
which ha^e taken place at progressiye periods in the history 
of our nation. As goremments haye gained experience, they 
seem to hmye discovered that their province was less ex- 
tensive tiian was at first imagined, and that men's interests 
and desires are more pow^rftil auxiliaries to unity and 
good-win than all the laws in the statute-book. 

it is eozious and instmctiYe to compare the statutes of 
rude times, and to trace the gradual change of the ideas 
whioh produced and modifi^ them. We bdiold in the 
barbaric ages the compulsion and force which were the 
most prominent and highly Tenerated principles of action, 
pcrvaong the only transcripts we haye of our ancestors' 
rude minds. We behold abstract power dominant over the 
man, and the tendencies of a people forcibly led into parti- 
cular currents by acts of parliament We behold the wUl of a 
few arrogating force-supported authority over the wills of a 
numberless host of indmduals, and gOTcming them not in 
accordance with any assumed law of ethics, but by the 
law of might. NotUng strikes us so forcibly when con- 
templating the bases of the ol>solete laws of Uiis realm as 
the absence of anything like foundational principles in 
connection with thenu They eridence a total want of al- 
most the simplest knowledge of human nature and political 
science, their whole economy being ruled by arbitrary 
drcumstanoes and potential caprice, and consequently, al- 
though unrepealed, tbeyare become a dead letter. It seems 
to be an acknowledged principle now-a-days, that the in- 
diriduality of a man should be as little interfered with as 
possible, that what merely relates to himself should form 
the subject of no one's thoughts but his own, and that he 
should be sacredly guarded firom the forcible inteiforence 
of any person whateyer ; but long ago the most petty and 
tririal affairs of human economy were not considered too 
unimportant for legislatiYe interference, and chanoellors, 
like grandmammas, were much taken up with trifles. It 
is neither our province nor wish, however, to enter into 
considerations of political advancement Such a procedure 
would involve too many opposite specu l ations for us, and 
require too much of our space, but we think that nothing 
could more forcibly illustrate the philosophy of history 
than to oompare the spirit of antiquity, as evidenced in its 
legislation, with the spirit which governs the present age. 
According to our present notions of dignity and libeorty, 
the sumptuary laws of China and Russia appear to us to 
be evid^ioes of superlative silliness, or of a morbid desire 
upon the part of law-makers to meddle with everything. 
To prescribe the cut of a man's hiur, the quality of h& 
coat, the colour and form of his lower garments, and whether 
he shall wear a cloak or not, accon£ng to his quality, ap- 
pears most vexatiously impertinent To suppose that if 
Bfaus Brummell and Nash had lived in the Celestial Empire 
or at Bt Petersburgh, their heads would have been encased 
in woolly cape or greasy cowls, and that instead of ruling 
the law of foshion their raimnt must have been foshioned 
sccwdmg to law, seems so preposterous that the mind of 
afreeeman cannot contemplate it with complacency. The 
tastes of individuals regarding dress are so various and so 
transitive that it appears to be the hdght of folly to dream 
of uniformity in the matter ; yet we &id that in Scotland 
laws were seriously enacted and imperiously executed, for 



the purpose of producing particularity of costume, and 
that the quality and cut of people's garments were deter- 
mined not according to their own taste, but according to 
the government's ideas of their ability to purchase them* 
If it had been the hatnt of our ancestors to enrobe them- 
selves in all the varied and distinctive habiliments of a 
masquerade foncy ball, and to flutter about the country 
like diiferent species of humming-birds, then the legLslature 
mi^t have been justified in presoribing a imiform charac- 
ter of dress ; but it was not to produce a general nature 
of haMt that they interfered, but to mark off castes by the 
essential quality of thmr garments. In the rdgn of James 
L, who held his first parliament on the 26th of May, 1424, 
it was enacted that none except knights and lords, with 
their eldest noost should wear silk or costly Airs ; and even 
these persons were denied this privilege unless their in- 
come was two hundred merks yearly ; and none save those 
of the rank already mentioned dared to wear < broidery, 

ClSf or bullion,' which we take to be cloth of gold, un- 
th^ had a special licence from the king. 

The fourteenth parliament of James H. was guilty d the 
passing of an act whioh we would be apt to consider more 
dangerous to the peace of the realm than even the first, 
•affecting, as it do^ a portion of the community who stub- 
bornly oppose every attempt made to coerce them on the 
question of apparel. Moral suasion has effected little miti- 
gation of the horrors of stay-lacing as yet, and we are peav 
suaded that active coercion would have its hands fUlI in 
the execution of the disi^sreeable duty of unveiling our foir 
countrywomen, * no woman being admissible to kirk^ or 
market who had her foce muffled,' and any one possessing 
temerity enough to appear at those places with the pro- 
scribed dress, did so under the pain of forfeiting the 
cowctchie or veil ! 

In the sixth parliament of James IIL, it was eiyoined 
that none should wear sUk except knig^its, minstrels, and 
horalds, and such as have one hundred pounds of land-rent, 
under the pain of forfeiting the silk and paying twenty 
pounds to the king; and the same sage counsellors set 
themselves to prescribe the quality of i^iff fit to clothe a 
burgess, and what was requisite for a serf. 

Various acts, during the reigns of James VL and Charles 
IL, modifying preceding enactments, attested the care and 
wisdom of our Scottish legislators with regard to apparel ; 
and in 1699 we find William of Orange, in the seventh 
session of his first parliament, proclaiming ' that none wear 
gold or silver, or their counterMts, in apparel, after the 
1st of June, nor in horse fiimiture already made, after the 
1st of June, 1701, under the pain of destroying the apparel 
or ftimitui^e, and loang five hundred merks, half to be 
^ven to the informer, and half to the judge or justice of 
peace, who was empowered to judge summarily and im- 
prison for the fine.' The officers and soldiers of the horse 
and foot guards were exempted from the operations of this 
act, in regard to their accoutrements and livery coats. It 
would be a curious thing to examine a list of the convic- 
tions under the above act, and to observe how often the 
conscientiousness of the judge triumphed over the bribed 
corruptionist To allow the judge the half of the fine 
would now be considered as an attempt to open one of the 
eyes of justice, and to enter a very monetary appeal against 
an acquittal or dismissal In addition to the laws regu- 
lating ordinary apparel, there were enactments proscrib- 
ing the dress ^ members of parliament and forespeakers 
or advocates, passed in the reign of James H, in which it 
is specified that the * king should make the patterns.' By 
a law of James VL, magistrates of bur{^ and thdr com- 
missioners to parliament were ordained to wear at parlisr 
ments and ottor solemn times such decent appyel as his 
majesty shall prescribe ; and the parliament refers to the 
king to appoint the habits of the lords of session and all 
other infonor judges, as also of all criminal and ecclesias- 
tio judges, and of all advocates and others living by the 
practice of the law. All ministers were commanded hy 
the same hkw to wear black, and all prelates grave and 
decent appiu^; and, &rther, that * what order his majesty 
shall appomt for the apparel of kirkmen, agreeable to their 
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Btate ftnd means, being sent to the derk register, shall be 
by him meerted in the books of psrliAment to haTe the 
s&ength of aa act thereof that ktters may be direoted 
tiiereopon, ohargiBg the persons ooncemed to proiide 
within fbi^ days, and wear and use the said apparel at 
betimes and in the manner as his higjbness shall appoint' 
The power of regulating the (fa^ss of the kirkmen was de- 
clared by aot of the first parliament of Charles L, to re- 
main with him and his sncoessors. The sable dress of onr 
clergy, it will be seen, nnlike the distinotive garb whioh 
the Friends have Tolnntarily adopted, was forced upon 
them at first by an act of the l^islatore, and hereditary 
halut has now rendered that o^onr so peculiarly their 
own, that we wonld as soon expect to see a gentleman of 
the cloth with a red coat and ^MkoleMea as wkh one of any 
other hue sa^ black. 

These laws rdatire to the gaments of the lining were 
extended even to the manner of enrobing the dead, and 
pains and penalttos were preeortt)ed and judioiaUyezecnted 
upon the surrifing relatives of any one entombed in a mode 
contnoy to law. An aot of Oharles IL, third pariiament, 
was eaaoted to restram the ezarbitant ezpenses and nnm- 
bers at borials, and persons were absolutely discharged 
frcnn weaxing momnng cloalcs, under the pain of a hun- 
dred pounds. An act for the further r^^ulation of ftmerals 
was passed in the reign of James YCL, in which it was 
specified * that all buried be buried in plain Scots linen, 
under the pain of three hundred pound for a nobleman, 
and two hundred pound for each other person;' half of 
this fine was awarded to the inibrmer, and half to the poor 
of the parish. The minister of the parish was charged to 
ke^ a re^rter of burials witiun his parish, and a certifi- 
cate of the manner of sepulture was oonimanded to be pre- 
sented to him by the relatiyes of the deoeased upon oath 
(except tenants and cottars), otiienHee the deftmct's 
goods, or his parents, or those with whom be was m fa- 
«m^ were lii&le for the said fine. The minister was im- 
peratiTely commanded to ponme for this fine within six 
months, otherwise he would be charged to make the same 
good. Another medal prorision of the act anent burials 
was, that no wooden coffin should be made, the price of 
which exceeded one hundred merks, for persons of the best 
quality, and so on in proportion for those of meaner rank, 
under the pain of two hundred merka. An act of William 
and Mary, modifying the above, and rendering the execu- 
tion of the penalties more imperative, commanded that all 
burying in linen be forbidden, and that plain woollen cloth 
or stfoS be only made use of in burying, and that under 
the same penalties and rules contained in the former acts. 
Hie extent cf the productive power of the country may be 
estimated firom the very drcumstanoe of a restriction in 
this respect The manu&cturing products of Scotland at 
that time were confined to individual men and individual 
looms; the multiplied agencies of spinning-jennies and 
power-looms had not yet been iuTented to fill the ware- 
rooms of the world, and render siibservient to every use 
the fobrics wiii<di were then only to be applied to purposes 
prescribed by law. 

The amusements of the people formed a 8ub§eot of coi^ 
adorable impcnrtance in old times, and great encouragement 
seems to have bem given to * Christ's KiriL on the Green,' 
with other gatherings of the peasantry of a similar nature; 
but games that were likely to produce hot-blooded rivalry, 
or were of a trivial puerile nature, were treated wiUi pro- 
scription and fine. James I. cried down the games of fi>ot- 
baU and gol^ under the pain of fifty shillings to each of- 
fonder, to be paid to the lord of the land whero such prac- 
tices were persevered in, or to the sheriff, if the said land- 
lord n^lected to ti^e cognisance of the affair. James n. 
followed up the inreceding by a more peremptory law, 
utterly forbidding golf and football, and a law of James 
rv. conmiands that men use shooting and archery instead. 
The reason adduced for the proscription of golf and foot- 
ball was that they were uninrofitable sport for the defence 
of the realm, whidi proves that our rude and iron^idnded 
fore&thers knew and appredated the importance of induc- 
tion, in deq)itaof thflin^^Nueentwaat ofaeumen; thc^ 



saw that education must be graduative before it ooiuld bad 
to the establishment of a strong bias, and o on ae qwc rrt^ 
they sought to foster the war-spirit in the very sports and 
pastimes d youth. In the reign of James L, Wca p c a- 
schawing or Wappenshaws were held in ilk ahire Smt 
times a-year and in burghs also, and every man was ebUged 
to be sufficiently hameoBed and armed when he pti—tid 
hunself at these gatherings. The yeomen of the ebwrea 
lands and the retainers of barons were not exenqxted from 
the operation of this law, and it was enjoined that fiwtball 
and golf should never be engaged in at these miwtingH, ba& 
that in every parish there should be shooting akamaric« 
in which all men firom twelve years old to fi^use ahooliag. 

These Weaponschawings were no joke in Scotland be£as 
the junction of the nations under one soverdgD, h i<w am 
much ire may be inclined to lau^ at the ' Qoose Qibbfr' 
character of many of the warriors of later times, fiappi^ 
the necessity for these periodical exhihitionw of pkj^oal 
force has passed away, aad the only remnant thsfe renaoB 
of them is tiie raising and drilling of our quiet civifiaas m 
militia. During the reigns of the Scottish Jamaara, ^ 
was hnperative iq>on those who appeared at xnnater it 
possess arms cf their own, and if they were not vrafi ap- 
pointed they were punishable. In our days of xaoaa tys- 
tematised pugnacity, the weapons and garments of war 
are distriboted to the dvilian sc^diers by the awthoatiefi. 
l%e constant carrying and iMraotioe of arms was eventiMa 
found to be a dangerous custom, and bringiiig togathrr 
numbers of men trained to strike instead of reason, and to 
answer a suf^Msed insult with a stab instead of wori», 
was often fouml to be a dangerous eiqifiriment lfea.«b«^ 
Utions of the fieroe and destructive passions of a p^t/^k 
whose passions were alone educated were firaquenl aad 
foarfiil, and the feuds of fiunilies often intemqited the poo- 
oeedings of councils, and subverted the purposes of peaea- 
fiil convocations, ht order, therefore, to prevoni inters 
distrafldons, it was proclaimed < that peace be kept thiwagb- 
out the realm, and that no man move war against another, 
under the pain of law.' This interference with the pa 
ill-will of the nobles was not relished by them, and in 
sequence of seeking to weaken their power and bridle 
licentiousness, James L fell a victim to their hate. Xi 
laws were passed for the purpose of prodadng 
but acts of poiiiament could not eradicate a tnrboienUT 
engendered education, Mid m&a. fong^ firom i mp ii l e e m 
d^anoe of legal terrors and judicial power, until the b»- 
rality of the people rendered the practice disr^nrtahle and 
rqfff^e^sible. So hmg as brute force was enahrined m 
ideal glory, it had diarms suffident to win martyrs and 
votaries; so soon as the finger of scorn was held ovt t»- 
irards it, it sunk into disrepute, and it ceased to be a 
whenever it became ridiculous. 

It seems to argue a total obliquity concerning the 
of the human mind to e]q>ect that mind to possess twe an- 
tagoaistic principles in equal force. Yet the old laws pre- 
simied that the men who were encouraged to dev<dcp ikar 
destructive propensities towards the English oonld keep 
them in abearance in ration to the Scotch. £xperifleee 
demonstrated, however, that when the opportunity of haw 
was denied them vrith their ie^UmaU enemies, ti]^ voleBBac 
force of their natures burst out with destructive ftny upoe 
their legitimate fiiends, and it was often proven that the 
elements of internal danger always exist in a comatrj 
whose government encourages the destructive pr o pcn aitfe g 
of those whom it rules. 

We find by different laws oiaeted during varioros raigm, 
that the relations of the Scotch with the Rng^wii^ were 
strictly defined. By an act of James m., no Eng^afamaB 
could have benefice in Scotland ; yet vre find that 
times Englishmen possessed of power on the border 
assure Scotchmen of tiie safety of their cattle from ~ 
marauders for a certain consideration, and tiie sen 
be done by Scottish barons to Englishmen irHh 
holdingi; but, by an act of Queen Blary, it was 
destroy this mutual fluth. < Scotsm^ irko were 
by Englishmen, when commanded to forego that 
and reftudng, were declared to be without the pale «t 4h 
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Uv, fi»r in conseqaenoe of thdr diaobedienoe they could 
g^ no restitution of goods spnlzied or stolen firom them by 
unassured Scotsmen.' This spirit of national antagonism 
was ftirther tostered by sevexiil of the early laws ai the 
reign of James VL, one of whidi declares * that no Soots- 
man marry an Englishwoman without the king's licence 
under the great seal, upon the pain of death and escheat 
of moreabks.' This law seems inconsistent with anotiier 
of the same monarch, which declares * marriage to be as 
free as God's word allows, and that all beyond a certain 
degree of consanguinity may lawfully mairy.' 

The terrors of tiie law seem to have been the most power- 
fol agnts known to our ancestors in the correction of 
morals and the regulation of deportment, and persons 
ignorant <^ history would consider the following laws made 
fbr compulsory ohurdi attendance as dictated by a regard 
tor the religion of the people of Scotland. They were the 
acts, howerer, which drove our for^thers to the glens and 
mountains to worahip according to their conTictions, and 
they present a strange jMctore dT legisladte morality when 
contrasted with the devotional and devoted diaraoter of 
the men whom they virtually proscribed. Such as ab- 
sented themselves from the parish kirk on the Lord's-day 
mcoired the following penalties : Each nobleman, gentle- 
man, and heritor, the loss of a iburth part of each year's 
roit in which they shall be convicted ; and each yeoman 
or tenant the loss of such part of his moveables as the 
lords of oouncU shall q)ecify, not exceeding one-fourth; 
erery burgees forfeited his liberty and a fourth of his 
ffloreables. The council was onpowered to execute this 
act against all who, after admonition of the minister before 
two sufficient witnesses, and by him attested, were given 
up to it as contumacious persons ; and this council had 
the power of inflicting any corporeal punishment which it 
deemed fit, in additi<m to the fines imposed. This act was 
subsequently confirmed and extended by another in the suo- 
oeedingseeeion of parliament; and,asiftorend6rtfaeehance8 
of an acquittal almost a moral impossibijiky, the judges were 
allowed to pocket all the fines save those of heritors, which 
were sent to the commissicmers of the treasury. 

These laws and others enacted for the suppression of 
conventicles were rescinded by an act of WiUiam and 
Hary; but an act of James VI., compelling attendance at 
the parish kirk, still remains extant * All wilMly re- 
maimng from the kirk during the time of sermon or prayer 
were fined in twenty shillings for each such offence, and if 
the offenders were unal^ or unwilling to pay, they were put 
in the stocks or joggs. The king appointed commissioners 
m every parish for executing this act 

We could multiply our evidences of the compulsory cha- 
racter of our ancestors' ideas from almost every law enacted 
by them previous to the nineteenth century. Force was a 
prime el^nent in thdr character, and consequently their 
laws were but a reflex of their mind. Th^ seemed to 
laogh to scorn the lesscm that nature teaches — a lesson 
printed on all things and pervading all appearances — that 
perfect uniformity is a p^ect impossibility; things may 
be the same in essence, and must be so according to their 
genera, but sameness in form is a nonentity. They go- 
verned by their impulses, and not according to analogies 
derived firom the study of God's government in nature, and 
consequently the nation presented an appearance of chaotic 
contention. We may felicitate ourselves upon the fiust that 
fhQ spirit of the present has a chewing and benevolent ap- 
petency, and that we can sit in our closets and quietly 
smile and shake our heads as we review the laws and re- 
flect upon the spirit of tiie past 



TOO HANDSOlfE.' 
It is quite possible for a man, or woman either, to be too 
handsome. We do not pretend that this is an original 
remark, springing from our own sapient brain; never- 
theless^ it is an observation which few make, and fewer 
ttill will confess to be true. Therefore we intend to enter 



* We find ttda excellent sketch in a detached portion of an old 
•ews^aper, mhen H to given anonjnumtly. 



the lists in behalf of ugliness. From this declaration it 
will doubtless be concluded that we are some old bachelor, 
ugly enot^h ' to frighten the crows,' as country childreo 
say ; but decidedly such is not the case. 

Having thus given out our thesis, it is our intention to 
illustrate it by a tale— ^n * ower true tale,' as the annuals 
would write ; and, moreover, we judge it best at once to 
acknowledge that it is a love-tale — nothing but a common- 
plaoe love-tale ; no wonderful self-devotion, no < heroism 
in humble life,' will be found therein ; therefore, gentle 
reader, it is useless to seek it. And, after this exordium, 
we will b^gin. 

Philip Heathcote lived in a eountry town, where he 
was the beau par cxcelU/nM — the Adonis and Apollo of 
almost every young lady, from fifteen to fifty; and, to 
tell the truth, Philip was indeed very handsome. We 
have no intention of describing categorically his eyes, nose, 
and mouth, because beauty is entirely a personal matter. 
It is seldom that two people agree on the subject Each 
one lun his or her ideal of perfoction, and judges others 
to a certain extent as they approach to or divei^ from 
this image, formed in each mind. Ugliness becomes beauty, 
and beauty ugliness, according to one's own fancy. There 
is no glamour so complete as that of a loving e^e. There- 
fore, let each fair one picture our young hero as resem- 
bling her own, and she will like Philip Heathcote all the 
better. 

Philip was one of those fortunate persons who seem bom 
with talents for everything. His conversation was win- 
ning enough to < vrile a bird off the bush ;' he was a man 
of *• infinite jest,' as Shakspeare has it, and possessed 
that ever-welcome quality of making the dullest party 
merry when he entered it. Then he was the best dancer, 
the best ringer, the best flute-player, for miles round — 
wrote poetry, composed songs, drew likenesses— in short, 
Philip was a pattern of perfection. His praise rang 
through the country round ; none were insensible to it, 
save one, the very last he would have wished to be so, a 
young girl, named Miurgaret Lester. 

With that peculiar contradiction which characterises 
love, young Heathcote's heart— if he had a heart, which 
some doubted— was given to one entirely the opposite of 
himself. Quiet, unassuming, not beautiful, only interest- 
ing, with no accomplishment save a sweet voice, which 
could warble for ever, Margaret Lester had yet stolen 
away all the love which the showy, foscinating, dashing 
Philip could bestow, and, wonderfid to tell, was quite in- 
senrible to her prize. She was not in love with any one 
else, that was certain ; and that the sweet, gentle Mar- 
garet was heartless— oh I that was quite impossible too ; 
but yet she did not care for Philip in the least. She never 
asked for his poetry; seldom sang with him; was per- 
fectly happy to waltz with any one else ; would quietly, 
and without changing colour, acknowledge his personal 
and mental qualities, and praise him with the greatest 
unconcern. So, for months and months, these two moved 
through the circles of country gaiety, meeting constantly, 
and furnishing for some time a grand subject for specula- 
tion. In worldly matters both were equal ; neither very 
rich nor poor— well matched, as the gossips said : but it 
was all useless ; and Philip at last, mortified with the calm 
indifference which his homage won frt)m the gentle girl, 
ceased all outward show of it, paid attention equally to 
every new or pretty face, and seemed determined to dazzle 
and charm without ever really loving or being loved. 
Margaret was as apparently unmoved by her lover's dere- 
liction as by his previous adoration. Her real thoughts 
on the subject were only expressed to her mother, who 
naturally wished to see her only child settled. 

* Why could you not like Philip Heathcote P' asked Mrs 
Lester. ' Tou know, love, he has good prospects ; every 
one admires him ; he is very handsome, and is the life of 
all society wherever he goes.' 

^ That is the very reason he did not please me, dear 
mamma,' answered Margaret. <I should not wish my 
husband to be so fosdnating; I want more than mere 
cntside quaiitieB ; and I should be inclined to distrust a 
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mao who was so very brilliant : he would never do for 
home. Don't yoti remember Beatrice, in *Much Ado 
about Nothing;)' when Don Pedro asks if she will have 
him for her husbaud, 'No/ she says; 'I should want 
another o* week days ; your g^ace is too costly for every- 
day wean' And/ continued Miss Lester, laughing cheer- 
f ally> *■ T think it is much the same with myself and young 
Ueathcote — he is, in truth, too handsome for me !' 

Perhaps Margaret's feelings were natural. Every true- 
hearted woman likes to feel proud of her lover, or rather 
to have one that she can rightly and justly feel proud of; 
there is no sensation more delicious or more unselfish than 
this. But we doubt very much if a woman, sincere, 
simple-hearted, and good, as we wish to paint our Mar- 
garet, would feel love for a Philip Heathcote, the idol of 
a ball-room, the admired and the admirer of all the vain 
and frivolous. That Philip had deeper qualities than 
these was as yet unknown ; such was his apparent charac- 
ii\ : and Margaret was right when she said that he was 
too handsome and too fascinating for her. 

Mrs Lester and her daughter sat one morning at their 
work) when there was announced that bore of bores, a 
moif]^ visiter ; and one never particularly welcome at 
any tifnp, the news-retailer of the place, a sort of feminine 
Paul Pry. Country society, alas ! has not the blessing of 
London visiting — no dropping the acquaintance of these 
human barnacles. There was a suspicion twinkling in 
Mrs Doddridge's little black eyes which showed that she 
was brimming over with news ; and out the information 
came at the earliest opportunity. 

* Have you heard of the fire P' 

* What fiiie P' asked the ever-sympathising Mrs Lester. 

* What ! not about the fire at Farmer Western's, and 
young Mr Heathcote, and his accident P ' cried the delighted 
gossip, glancing meaningly at Miss Lester. 

* I am sorry iot it,' said Margaret, quietly. * What has 
happened tohiiAP' 

* I thought y<^ must have known— but, no ; I foi^t 
Well, he is not ^uite killed— almost' 

Both the ladies started ; and, to their inquiries, Mrs 
Doddridge answered with a long story, the substance of 
which, separating truth from fiction, we will tell in our 
own words. Philip, coming home firom a country ball, 
had seen that most fearful of all sights, espedally in a 
lonely country plice, a house on fire. He spurred his 
horse to the sp% and reached it with assistance, but too 
late. The house was wrapped in flames, and the farmer's 
aged mother was still within : no one thought of saving her. 
Heathcote, with a sudden and generous impulse, rushed 
into the burning mass, and they never thought to see him 
return, until he staggered forward, with his burden dead 
in his arms, and fell insensible on the ground. When he 
returned to consciousness he was found to be fearfully 
burned, and one foot entirely crushed by a falling beam. 
The young, gay, handsome Philip, who had danced so 
merrily a few hours before, and charmed all, as was 
his wont, was taken home, by the grey morning twilight, 
disfigured for life ! 

Margaret Lester's kind heart overflowed with nnmingled 
pity at hearing this melancholy story of her former lover. 
And then his heroic and generous deed ! She could not 
have believed him capable of such. Her tender conscience 
smote her for having misjudged him, and many slight 
instances of his kindly feeling rose to her mind, which 
showed he must have had a higher and better cluunscter 
beneath the one in which he publicly appeared. There 
is nothing so sweet or so all-extenuating as the compassion 
of a gentle-hearted woman, though exercised towards a 
rejected or even a faithless lover. 

Many months did Philip lie on his lonely and desolate 
sickbed, for he had no mother or sister to watch over him. 
Some few among those who had been so charmed with 
him sent to inquire after the poor young man for a little 
time. But the interest and excitement of the event soon 
died away ; and long before the invalid was able to crawl 
to the closed-up garden of the old manor-house where he 
Uvcd, all had forsaken him, except one or two kind souli 



who sent h!ra a book now and then out of charity. AmoBf 
these was Mrs Lester ; and when at last the yocmg hbs 
recovered, gratitude, or somewhat else wanner stifl, hd 
him thither the first day he left his home. 

No one had seen him since his accident excepting hk 
medical attendant. Philip could not bear that his ftvoxr 
friends should see how fearfully changed he was. Ho 
beautiful and classic features were scarcely recognisable 
for the deep scars left in his face ; and his finely-moulded 
figure, and elastic gait, were changed into an incnraUa 
lameness. It was a fearful shock, such as nothing bst a 
strong mind could bear. But Philip, through his 1^ tDd 
solitary illness, had thought much and deeply ; and hb 
external appearance was scarcely more dialled than bb 
mind. Nevertheless, with all his conrage, he coold do: 
repress many a bitter pang as he waited alone in Hb 
Lester's drawing-room, and caught a glimpse of faioself 
in the mirror which had so ofteji beforetime reflected tiie 
graceful figure of the handsome Philip Heathcote. Wka 
the door opened and Mai^garet entered, he coold hire 
shrunk anywhere from her view. 

A hue, very slight, was in Margaret's usually ooloffies 
cheek ; she looked once at the young man, and then, ad- 
vancing, took his hand in both hers, and said, in a frank, 
earnest, friendly tone that went to Philip's heart, 'I an 
very glad, indeed, to see you here again, Mr Heathcote.' 

There was no condolence, no allusion to hia illness,- ibe 
did not avoid looking at him, but spoke and smiled vith 
true and kindly tact, as if nothing had happened, so tbit 
Philip's dread and embarrassment wore off imperoeptiblj. 
Once only, when he was engaged talking to Mrs Lesta, 
he caught Margaret's eyes fixed upon his face with deff 
expression. He thought, though be was not sure, that 
those sweet blue orbs were moist with tears ; and the 
young man would have parted almost with life itself &r 
one tear of afi^ectionate pity from Margaret Lester. 

He stayed a long time, and then went honte cer- 
tainly happier than he had often been in the days of his 
bloom and gaiety. What Margaret thought of her old 
lover could not be known ; she said very litUe ; but that 
night she heard the old church-dock strike one befoR 
her eyes fairly closed in slumber. 

Philip Heathcote's re-appearance in society caused tb« 
usual nine days' wonder and excitement, and then ail 
subsided. He was an altered man ; his abundant flov of 
spirits was no more ; he could no longer join the dance ia 
which he had shone so brilliantly aforetime; be wss 
often silent in company, and the belles who had so ofta 
gazed delightedly on his handsome face now passed him bj 
with a slight recognition, or an audible * Poor fellow— bov 
handsome ha was once ." Philip had grown wiser tbrasr^ 
suffering ; but still no one is ever quite insensiUe to the 
loss of personal attractions ; and the * has bemi' grated 
harshly on yonng Heathcote's feelings for a long time. 
He gradually withdrew from society in a great messore, 
pleading as his reason the ill-health which he really dii 
still labour under ; and at last his visits were almost eo- 
tirely confined to Mrs Lester's, where he met no ^tered 
looks or obtrusive condolence. 

And now we must turn to Margaret. She, too, vas 
changed, not outwardly, but in her own heart Lo^e» 
under the guise of pity, had stolen in there unawares. 
She had been perfectly indifferent to Philip in his dars 
of triumph ; but when she saw him pale, feeble, thoogbt- 
ful, without a single gay jest or sportive oomptimeot u 
scatter round, treated with neglect, or else wonnded br 
rude pity, Margaret's woman's heart gave way. She first 
felt sympathy, then interest, and so went throqgb the 
regular gradations, until she loved Philip Heathcote vith 
her whole soul. He, foolish man, humbled and setf^ 
trusting as he was, never saw this : yet he nourfdied lii 
affection for Margaret in his heart's core, never dieans^ 
that it could ever be returned. 

* If she did not care for me in the old days,' be oAa 
thought, ' surely it is hopeless to imagine she codd bre 
me now— a poor, sick, lame, ugly, fellow like me ;^ sad 
he would look at himself with disgust, and tarn wsng'ttm 
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the mirror with a bitter sigh. Ah ! Philip Heathcote, 
with all his talent and brilliaacy, still knew little of the 
depths of a woman's heart I We have heurd of a man who 
broke the plighted troth of years because a hea^y affliction 
—it was deprivation of bearing — fell upon the lovely girl 
be was to have married ; and we have also heard others 
of his sex justify him in so doing. Such love is not like 
woman's ; she would only have clung the closer to her be- 
trothed in his affliction. 

Philip, in spite of his conviction of the entire hopeless- 
ness of winning Margaret's heart, still continued to 
hover sbojst her unceasingly. He saw there was at least 
no other lover in the way, and that was one comfort. It 
was months before his eyes were opened to his error ; and 
how that clearness of vision was effected, history sayeth 
not Very few lovers can tell the precise moment when 
the blessed truth rushed upon their hearts, flooding them 
with delicious joy. To what hope — to what a new and 
bUssfol existence did Philip awake when he knew that 
Mai^garet loved him ! He counted all he had lost as no- 
thing in comparison to the prize which his sufferings had 
won for him. Much he wondered at the change, not know- 
mg that it was due to his altered character ; for men look 
at the outward form, while women judge of the heart. 
But wonder and doubt were absorbed in intense hapi^ess ; 
for Margaret, the timid, retiring, but loving migaret, 
wts all his own. 

Onee more the town's talk was of Philip Heathcote and 
Margaret Lester. The^ were seen walking together ; one 
had met them in the fields ; another, coming home from 
church; Mr Heathcote was daily at the house; surely 
they must be engaged ! — and this once the gossips were 
right— they were, indeed, affianced lovers; and in due 
time the old village church beheld them made husband 
and wife. A few years passed, and the old manor-house 
rang with childish voices through all its desolate nooks ; 
and Margaret and her husband might be seen oftentimes 
slowly pacing the dark alleys of the garden with a merry 
troop around them. Hand in hand Philip and Margaret 
were gliding down life's river, nor feared the coming of 
middle age, when each year brought new happiness. Had 
they altogether forgotten the days of their youth P Not 
quite; for once, when they sat watching the sports of their 
eldest son, Margaret said, with a mother's pride and fond- 
ness, * Is not our boy handsome, Philip P he will grow up 
almost as handsome as ' 

* As bis father once used to be,' interrupted Mr Heath- 
cote with a smile, not quite devoid of bitterness. He was 
still not perfect — the vain man ! 

Margaret arose, clasped her arms round her husband's 
neck, and kissed his white forehead and still beautiful eyes 
with uitense and wife-like affection. 

'■ You are always handsome to me, my own Philip — there 
is no one like you ; and if I were foolish once ' 

' When you said I was too handsome P' cried the happy 
husband. 

' There, do not remember those days, I did not love you 
then.' 

* And now you do, my sweet Margaret, my dear wife, 
said Philip Heathcote ; * and so I do not care in the least 
for being as ugly as an old satyr, since Margaret Lester 
can never again say that I am a great deal ' too handsome 
for her.' ' 



NEW DISCOVERIES ON 
THE TOPOGRAPHY OP JERUSALEM. 

SECOND ABTICLB. 

In the preceding notice of this subject, it was siK)wn that 
strong reasons bad been recently adduced by Mr J'omes 
Fergosson, F.R.S.A, for setting down the commonly re- 
ceived site of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem as utterly 
sQpposititious— a forgery, in fact, of the early monks. 
The main grounds assigned for such a conclusion were, 
that the assumed sepulchre, and cave of the sepulchre, 
present few or none of the natural features described as 
characterising the true locality by pilgrim-visiters a few 



centuries after Christ. It was, moreover, stated, that in 
altogether a different place was to be found a sepulchral 
cave, displaying the most of the required peculiarities of 
appearance. Beyond this point our inquiries were not 
carried in the article referred to, and it now remains for 
us to turn from the question of the cave to that of the 
Church of the Sepulchre. An edifice of such a nature waa 
indubitably raised over the true sepulchre, or what was 
so deemed, by the Emperor Constantine, about three 
hundred years subsequent to the Saviour's death. A 
church (partly burned in 1808, but re-erected) does stand 
above the now doubtful spot, which has been palmed for 
ages on the world as the scene of the Interment of the 
Son of Man ; and that superposed church is styled, and 
affirmed by the monks to be, a sort of copy or edition, at 
least, of the Church of Constantine. That this is not the 
truth, is the opinion of Mr Fei^gusson ; and that another 
building, yet visible at Jerusalem, is (not a copy but) the 
actual and original Church of Constantine, he also endea- 
vours to demonstrate, and certainly with no small sem- 
blance of success. 1 1 does not follow, indeed, that, because 
the authority of the received cave and church of the 
sepulchre is shaken, Mr Fergusson is therefore bound to 
discover eiUier a new cave or a new church ; but when he 
does find a cave bearing the most striking marks of 
genuineness, and connected with that, in the identical 
position required, a church similarly characterised, the 
deductions made relative to each are reciprocally confirm- 
ed, and the whole case becomes truly a strong one. Having 
before placed the claims of the newly discovered cave of 
the sepulchre, we imagine, in a somewhat striking light, 
the reader may now be favourably prepared for the further 
arguments to be brought forward. Before speaking, 
however, in reference to the presumed new (or rather old 
and original) church of the sepulchre^ surte additional 
preliminary points must be noticed. 

Mount Moriah, which general name we use in the mean- 
time for clearness, is an elevated platform, or piece of 
table-land, situated on the east side of the longitudinal 
ridge on part of which Jerusalem is built This ridge, 
it may be remembered, slopes gradually from the north 
southwards, and rises there into a bluff, the whole form- 
ing a sort of inland promontory ; while along the west 
side of the same ridge runs the vale of Hinnom, and along 
the east the parallel vale of Jehosaphat Mount Moriah 
overhangs closely the latter vale, and, on the west or city 
side, has a marked slope or divisional descent. The flat, 
platform-like summit of the Mount is now enclosed by 
walls, and the interior is usually termed, in whole, the 
< Enclosure of the Haram el Scherif.' This space is 
nearly in the shape of a parallelogram, or what is vnlgarly 
callea an oblong square, the long diameter extending fh)m 
north to south, and the short from east to west. The 
wall on the west is a little longer than that on the east, 
and the transverse wall on the north a little longer than 
that on the south, but these deviations from the correct 
oblong square are altogether trifling. In round numbers, 
the west wall is about 1500 feet long, the eastern about 
1400, and the northern about 1000 feet. The southern 
wall, for reasons to be explained, we state definitely at 
927 feet. 

As the Temples of Solomon, Zerubbabel, and Herod 
undoubtedly stood on Mount Moriah, our first attempt 
shall be to fix the exact part of the Haram enclosure occu- 
pied by that memorable edifice, thereby also settling the 
precise portion of it really known of old as Mount Moriah, 
specifically and exclusively. Josephus indicates very 
clearly in many passages that the Herodian temple, which, 
as the last, must of course be the sole one here kept in 
view, stood on a square of 600 feet each way. Now, the 
south wall (in part a very ancient one) of the Haram en- 
closure measures at this day 027 feet in length, and ex- 
tends, in accordance with the account of Josephus, < from 
valley to valley ' — that is, from the beginning of the slope 
on the Jehosaphat side to that of the slight hollow on the 
west or city-side. It is true that the Jewish historian 
seemingly refers to 600 feet as the space between vale and 
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Tale ; bat this seemiDg disagreement is thoroughly cleared 
up by the fact, that exactly 320 feet of the eastern end of 
the wall mentioned are lined with vaiUts, obviously of 
comparatively late origin, and as plainly raised from the 
primitive surface, which did begin naturally to slope at 
the point of 600 feet from the west end. Moreover^ 
a massive cross-wall runs so far northward from the 
same point, marking very clearly the eastern bound of 
the Herodian temple. Such a view of the length of the 
building from west to east also corresponds, architectu- 
rally, with the statement of there having been a facade of 
162 pillars along the same or southern ^ont, arranged in 
four rows; and yet another circumstance defines the 
easterly limit of the temples, namely, the inability of the 
piers of the vaults beyond the 600 feet to bear any such 
weighty colonnade. From the fact of the temple being a 
square, one side being thus fairly established, the other 
three might be held as so far also fixed. But the corro- 
borative proofs are yet various and strong. Just about 
600 feet Ax)m the southern limit or side, a transverse wall, 
now only a few feet in height, leaves the western wall, 
and runs straight eastward for nearly 600 feet across the 
enclosure. Besides, at the starting point of this wall on 
the west, an ancient causeway is visible outside the en- 
closure, which had indubitably formed a mean of connec- 
tion with the town. Finally, while the walls on the 
north and east are found to diverge a good deal from their 
cardinal points of direction, the western wall runs straight 
northwards and southwards, and the southern one straight 
eastwards and westwards, thus by their union making the 
south-western angle a rectangle, such as the walls that 
cross the enclosure also make. What with the two sides 
traced and the lines of the other two indicated, as well 
as the right angles formed, the site of the Temple may be 
held as pretty clearly marked out in the sou^i-westem 
angle of the Haram enclosure. The internal courts must 
be regarded as having materially lessened the general 
bulk of the temple ; and thus on the whole, by this scarcely 
controvertible demonstration, the edifice of Herod's time 
is reduced within comparatively limited bounds. Tet all 
accords with the account of Josephus. Mount Moriah is 
thus also fixed down specifically to the south end of the 
Haram enclosure. 

The settlement of the true site of Sion is the next point. 
Mr Feipisson is clearly of opinion that that Mount is to 
be found due north of the site of the Temple, and to be 
indeed the terminating point in that direction of the same 
raised platform or eminence to which the general name 
of Mount Moriah has been here given for simplicity's sake. 
But Mount Moriah, as observed, forms properly but the 
southern part ; and the remaining space, of nearly 1000 
feet square, which constitutes the norUiem end of the 
Haram enclosure, and the further part of which is con- 
siderably elevated above the rest of the platform, is held 
by Mr F. to include the tnte Mount Zion. There are 
few solid objections in reality to this supposition, saving 
the comparatively small extent of the locality ; while 
there are many strong arguments adducible in its support. 
This narrowing of our views of the magnitude of Mount 
Zion is accompanied with a similar reduction in regard to 
the extent and population of ancient Jerusalem. We have 
already observed, that there are yet difficulties attending 
the comprehension of Jewish measures and numerals; 
but, leaving aside that fact, it is impossible not to conclude 
that Josephus and others fell into the same errors and 
exaggerations which we find not only our own national 
history of old, but the very annals of our own passing day, 
liable to lapse into. Such mistakes could scarcely fail to 
occur largely in the days of conjectural statistics, and on Mr 
Feigusson's hypothesis, we must not only adopt much more 
contracted ideas of space as regards Zion, but must make 
corresponding allowances for over-statements of the bulk 
and population of the ancient city of David. The fixed 
residents therein, as Mr F. undertakes to show by the 
plainest rules of modem statistics, must have ranged be- 
low 60,000 persons at the most populous eras, though 
always enlarged greatly on those periodic occasions when 



the wJiole of Israel gathered together there for wonh^ 
a circumstance of itself likely to confuse numerical caki 
lations. If the probability of all this be granted, we ^ 
be the better prepared to accept of the reduced Zioo ^ 
sented to us. Certainly, old authorities, as well as t& 
Scriptures themselves, justify the concluaioa that xk 
Mount, whatever its magnitude, lay close to the Tanopi 
on the north. Arculf distinctly describes the dtj i 
'beginning from the brow of northern Zion,' aod no ecsi 
nence lies in that quarter but the one under noUoe^ wizid 
is on the north-north-east, and might readibly be caliai 
northern. The Talmud asserts uniformly thmt it htk 
that precise position ; and the psalmist says, * Beautiii 
for situation, the joy of the whole earth, is Mount Zvac 
on the sides of the north, the city of the great king.' T^ 
books of the Maccabees also distinctly describe the site a 
Zion as close to the Temple ; but indeed the passages i! 
the Scriptures, which closely identify the positioa of tht 
two localities, are almost innumerable. ' Going up to t^ 
sanctuary,' and < going up to Zion,' are mentioned am 
and again as meaning nearly, if not altogether, the am 
thing ; and the antique causeway, which has been me> 
tioned as opening on the western wall of the Haram, wocU 
form a road to both, justifying the use of the phrase 
'going up' to them in common. Mount Zion, then, a 
Mr Feigusson concludes, may not unreasonably be held ii 
fixed to the northern point of the eminence of the Hana 
enclosure, as Mount Moriah is on the south. There an 
almost insuperable objections to all other localities ; n 
this one, there are none decidedly important save iti 
limited extent of space. Reasons for overiooking tUi 
objection have been already given.* 

On the space betwixt the northern side d the Herodin: 
temple-site, and the northern wall of the Haram enclo- 
sure, at about 200 fSeet from the former and 500 feet from 
the latter, and within some 160 feet from the westein 
wall, stands the bdilding now and long styled the Mosque 
of Omar, or, by the Mahomedan people, 'The Dome oi 
the Rock.' This is the edifice under which the before- 
mentioned cave of the sepulchre, now put forth by Hr 
Fergusson as the true one, is to be found ; and this is the 
edifice, which, both from the evidence of that (stve aixi 
its own architectural peculiarities, Mr F. declares to be 
the identical Church of Constantine, built at the dose of 
the third century. On the point of architectural testi* 
mony, he is peculiarly strong ; and few of his readers will 
escape the conviction that &e structure is Cfredan, and 
not Saracenic at all, with the exception of the roof or 
Dome, a later and subsidiary appendage. The body of 
the building presents not one trace of the fantastic Asiatic 
style, but is a fine specimen of the pure> uniform, and 
elaborate Byzantine order of architecture. That travellers 
should have so long failed to notice all this, is easily ei- 
plained by the fact of their never having been admitted 
into the enclosure where the building stands, and seeing 
scarcely anything from outside the walls but the Saracenic 
dome. 

It is impossible without drawings, even if the technical 
language could be supposed to be generally intelligible, 
to go over Mr Fergusson's demonstrations in regard to 
internal architectural details. In exterior, the soiled 
Mosque is an octagonal circle, it has been already nid ; 
and regarding this feature Mr F. remarks : — 

' I feel quite certain that in no Mahomedan coontrj, 
from the mouths of the Ganges to the Guadalquivir, and 
in no age, did any Mahomedan erect a mosque of this 
form ; the thing is an anomaly, an id>surdity ; it is, to mj 
mind, like talking of a perpendicular pyramid or a square 
circle. To me it appears strange how the idea could hsre 
been suggested. There are octagonal tombs, it is true, 



* It may here be remarked, that, though we place Mr Vofu- 
son's argamenta regarding Zion in as fair a light aa poetiUek tk« 
question is totally diffiarent fVom that rektive to the cave aodcfamol 
of the sepulchre. He may be wrong abont the site of Zion, vlifle 
perfectly right on the other points. Many indeed wOl oome to ^ 
very conclusion, we believe. Oor own strong suaoielon is, tkit 
the name of Zion was so fiuaaed generally as to render any ^adal 
application now doabtfhl. 
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thoQffh not many, and only, I think, in India ; but this 
the Mahomedans never called a tomb, nor connected any 
snch idea with it. In short, if we assume it to be a 
Mahomedan btuidlng, in detail, form, and proportion, it 
is utterly anomalous, and unlike anything any Mahomedan 
ever did build in any part of the world : if, on the con- 
trary, we assume it to be a Christian building over a 
sepulchre of the age of Constantine, all becomes consis- 
tent and intelligible ; certainly, as far as the edifice itself 
is concerned, there is not a single difficulty in the way.' 

The probability that this is the true church of the 
sepulchre built by Constantine, and that it is not a Mos(|ue 
rabed by the Caliph Omar, is borne out still further by 
the fact, that it was from the early Christians, following 
the account of William of Tyre, that the very first idea 
came of ascribing the structure to the Mussidman con- 
queror and king. The Mussulman population know better, 
and have ever done so ; and, though they hold the said 
structure as in its way sacred, they broadly deny it to be 
the Mosque of Omar, and point out, as the true and only 
edifice raised by the Caliph, that called the Mosque El 
Aksdy a small one erected on a portion of the site of the 
temple of Herod. This building is in all respects genu- 
inely Saracenic. Another singular fact regarding this 
Mosqne El Aksa is, that, while of it Arculf makes clear 
mention, he takes no notice whatever of any other mosque 
near it, though if the dome of the rock had been raised 
by the same party, to wit Omar, it must have been cer- 
tainly existent in the time of Arculf, and by far the most 
conspicuous. There is no way of explaining this omission, 
but by coming to the conclusion, that he found the ' rotund' 
church of Constantine yet going by its own and true name, 
and described it as such in its proper place. 

Within the same enclosure of the Haram, Adamnan, 
following the notes of Arculf, describes the existence of 
three different churches, besides the church of the sepul- 
chre ; namely the Basilica, the Qolgotha (built by Con- 
stantine), and the Mary Church (of Justinian). All 
these have disappeared, but Mr Fergusson marks their 
sites clearly, and he is confirmed to tJbe letter in his res- 
torations by the descriptions in the text of Arculf. As to 
the plan which Arculf gives, it is most miserably rude, 
and differs wholly from the text. It throws the four 
churches into one huddled heap, though the description 
distinctly separates them. Mr Fergusson (though, we 
think, not called on to do so) boldly explains the fact that 
the pretended church of the sepulchre in part resembles 
the plan of Arculf by concluding the forgery to have been 
based on that plan. The existence of such a church as 
that of Golgotha near to the dome of the rock in the 
seventh century, affords one proof more that the crucifixion 
at the ' Place of Skulls,' and the Interment in the Sepul- 
chre of the Garden, all took place on some part near to or 
betwixt the Mounts of Moriah and Zion, or on their sides, 
though time may since then have altered the appearance 
of the surface, and made the various points with difficulty 
recognisable. The close neighbourhood of the place of 
crucifixion to the sepulchre, is clearly stated by St John. 
'Now in the place where he was crucified, there was a 
garden ; and in the garden a new sepulchre where was 
oever man yet laid. There laid they Jesus because of the 
Jews* preparation-day; for the sepulchre was nigh at 
hand.' An intermediate point, then, of the general emi- 
nence within the walls of the Haram must be looked upon 
as the Mount of Calvary, though we are also forced to 
conceive, upon the supposition of Mr Fergusson's theory 
being correct, that it had been little more than a mound 
or knoll, more or less marked and isolated. In Scripture, 
there is nothing to contradict such a conclusion. That 
the scene should be described as lying ' without the city' 
is also easily understood, upon the same supposition ; since 
the whole enclosure is properly apart from it at this mo- 
ment. We can scarcely find one of these points of des- 
cription applicable to the site of the assumed church and 
cave of the sepulchre, which has its location very nearly 
in the centre of Jerusalem, and can barely be deemed to 
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Mr Fergusson, at the close of his description of what he 
views as the true chnrch of Constantine, remarks byway 
of summation .* — 

* As far as the argument has hitherto gone, there has 
been no flaw whatever in the evidence ; and whether we 
take it as according perfectly with the scriptural narra- 
tive (which it does to the minutest particular), or as ac- 
cording with the testimony of subsequent writers, both 
Christian and Mahomedan — or, lastly, from the evidence 
of the architecture itself, nothing can be more complete 
and consentaneous than the whole chain is ; and I do not 
know of any other building, or set of buildings, regarding 
which a more perfect aigument can be adduced than that 
which I have attempted to put together for the Chnrch of 
the Holy Sepulchre, from the time of the crucifixion to 
the end of the sevenUi century. So complete, indeed, 
does it appear, that it seems almost a work of supereroga- 
tion to pursue it further. To me it appears quite suffi- 
cient to know that for the first seven centuries the dome 
of the rock can be proved to have been known either as 
the place of the tomb in which Christ was laid, or as the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; while, for the last eight 
centuries, or since a.d. 1048, the present one has been 
dignified by that title : the consequence is of course in-> 
evitable, that at some period during the Ihree centuries 
and a-half that intervened between these two periods, a 
transference from one locality to the other must have 
taken place ; and, so far as the argument is concerned, it 
is of very little consequence when it was done, or by 
whom.' 

Mr Fergusson argues the question closely, however, 
regarding the date of the transference or forgery. He 
naturally turns for satisfaction on the subject to the 
years 1031 and 1048, betwixt which years the church of 
Constantine was avowedly rebuilt — ^for, as before stated, 
the priests did not say to the early pilgrims that the 
origmal chnrch of the sepulchre had been preserved, but 
that they had built anew on its site, after it had been de- 
stroyed by the Saracens. It has at times been said that 
such a destruction took place in the beginning of the 
seventh century, but this cannot be believed for an instant, 
because Bemhard, a pilgrim visitor in 870, describes iden- 
tically the same scenes as Arculf. Brought down to a 
later period, we find that Muez set fire to the ' Basilica' 
church in 969, but left untouched, to all seeming, the 
church of the sepulchre, if not also the whole of the 
other buildings. For the next fifty years the Christians 
in Palestine were grievously harassed, and it was probably 
at this time, when £1 Hakeem levelled the half-burned 
ruins of the * foresaid' (the word used) Basilica church to 
the ground, that the resident monks were wholly driven 
from the Haram enclosure. The Golgotha churd), being 
almost an appendage, it may be said, of the Basilica, 
must have suffered ruin with it ; and the Mary Church in 
all likelihood was also destroyed at the same time. That 
time was undoubtedly the most trying ever experienced 
by the monks, and every circumstance tends to fix it as 
the date of their expulsion from the Haram, where, in 
fact, their main edifices were destroyed. We thus render 
the expulsion nearly identical in date with the pretended 
rebuilding of Constantine's church of the sepulchre on its 
old site ; and the moment was one assuredly most fiivour- 
able for accomplishing a piece of imposture. Pilgrims had 
become unusually rare ; and the monks were left nearly 
alone. A reviewer in the ' Dublin University Magazine' 
(to two papers in which we have been greatly indebted 
for aid on this subject) thus discusses the motives for, and 
the likelihood of a forgery, after the ejection from the 
Haram enclosure: 'Nor is it so improbable that they 
should have committed this ' pia fraus.' They were forced 
out of their Church of the Sepulchre ; and the question 
was, should they abandon Jerusalem altogether, or be 
content with such a sepulchre as they could get. Recol- 
lect, the thing was of daily occurrence. Not only were 
hemes and relics hawked about Christendom continually, 
but a cave such as this — for such the Tiouse of the Virgin 
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Europe I The wonder indeed is, as our anthor significantly 
remarks, that the Holy Sepulchre was removed to so 
moderate a distance. . The scene of the martyrdom of 
St Stephen has changed places no less than ihree times ! 
But there was another grave difficulty — how to perpetrate 
the fraud without being found out. Now, it must be re- 
collected that Europe had heard that the buildings gene- 
raUy at the sepulchre bad been first burnt by Muez, and 
then raised by £1 Hakeem. It was between twenty and 
thirty years later that the Christians began to build their 
new church; the chances were, therefore, small of a 
pilgrim visiting this edifice who had seen the former one. 
If such a pilgrim did exist, the means were at hand to 
silence him, or, at all events, to blind the already re- 
markably short-seeing eyes of the superstitions world. 
As for the knowledge of topography then possessed, it 
may be judged of by the fact of tbe astonishment of the 
first crasaden at stumbling upon Constantinople, on their 
way to the Holy Land. The priests did not deny that 
their church was new : everybody knew that the former 
one had been destroyed many years before. How was 
the deceit to be detected P Access was not to be had to 
the old sites. It was an ignorant and a credulous age. 
In point of fact, far more daring frauds than this were 
successfully practised at the time. Were there maps and 
plans to guide the inquirer P Yes, there was on«~that 
of Arculfbs ; and this, as they found it laid down, the 
priests had adopted as the design of their new building, 
so that the deception was complete. They pointed tri- 
umphantly to that plan, and challenged the inspection of 
believers ! ' 

Regarding this latter point, we do not think it indis- 
pensable to Mr Fergusson's argument that he should 
conclude the monks to have necessarily copied Arcnlf s 
plan in their false erection. The entire arrangement of 
the churches within the Haram enclosure must have been 
well known to them in 1031, and that they should have 
heaped all the holy spots under one roof, in as nearly as 
possible tbe old shape, was but a step they were likely to 
take for a thousand reasons. We have already remarked, 
that, while the expelled priesthood actually needed new 
edifices, the period betwixt 1031 and 1048 was most 
favourable, also, for the accompanying trcmsference by 
them of the whole of the sacred localities, en masse, to a 
new and safer quarter wikm the city. Through the 
severities then prevalent, pilgrimages had almost ceased, 
and few that went to Jerusalem in that day ever returned. 
So strikingly was this the case, in fact, that in order to 
better matters, the crusades commenced immediately after 
the date under consideration, or at the dose of the eleventh 
century. But many a year passed by subsequently, ere 
the crusaders reduced Jerusalem under Chnstian rule ; 
and by that time the supposititious site of the Sepulchre, 
with all its adjuncts, must have been firmly established 
in popular opmion. It may even be questioned if the 
original < transferrers' left a distinct knowledge of the 
truth to thdr successors ; but, supposing that they did so, 
the acknowledgment of two sepulchres when it became 
practicable would have been monstrous, and ruinous to 
the credit of both, besides heaping on the priesthood the 
indignation of all Christendom. Ferseverance in the fic- 
tion would thus be rendered unavoidable, and the rude 
and grossly ignorant warriors of the crusades, who could 
seldom ever read so as to compare, were as unlikely to 
detect anything wrong, as the monastic body to boggle 
at putting it in practice. Moreover,'the general impression, 
industriously borne out by the priests, was that the church 
of the Sepulchre of Constantino had been destroyed by 
the Saracens, so that even when they got the nominal 
Mosque of Omar into their actual possession, as well as 
the present Haram enclosure generally, they were pre- 
vented by many causes from ever once suspecting the 
truth. Indeed, the cAtirc^proper of Constantino may be 
said to have been really destroyed, the Basilica (or regal 
church) being the place mainly used for worship in con- 
nection with the sepulchre; while the yet existing nomi- 
nal mosque, though ahw used and commonly viewed as a 



church, was strictly to be considered as simply a 
raised for the protection of the cave and tbe sepulchcv— 
purposes which we trace in its original Greek namo of 
the Anastasis, and partly even in its modem modem 
designation of The JDome of the Rock. The very circular 
slu^ of the construction itself in some degree telb the 
same story. The royal church of the Basilics was bf far 
the largest and most magnificent edifice on the sceoe, 
and it would be therein, and also in the large Marv 
Church, as well as in the minor Gtolgotha Qiorcii, that 
the Saracens would find the Christian worship to be mainly, 
if not almost exclusively conducted. In this fact ve find 
one reason for the special exercise of the destroying spirit 
of bigotry on these edifices ; while in their great probdUe 
superiority in point of riches we discover also a reaaoa for 
the excitement of the concurrent spirit of rapacity. It 
will be easily seen by the reader, that we now touch 6a 
these points to explain the survival by the Anastasis, or 
building raised by Constantino over the sepulcfarev of tbe 
ruin that befell its neighbours. From being in aH likeli- 
hood little used for ordinary worship while these others 
stood— fh>m its singularity of shape, and presentation of 
few or none of the features characterising the other de- 
tested shrines of Christianity— from its internal plainness, 
and want of decorations and objects to tempt cupidity— 
and from its convertibility, by the easy addition of a sii^le 
Saracenic dome, to a sacred place for themselves — the 
Mahomedan invaders, who would naturally desire, we con- 
ceive, to retain at least one such place amid their burning 
and levellings, would, of all others, be most likely to choose 
the round Church of Constantino for these reasons and 
purposes. It is possible, too, that the admission of Christ's 
nigh prophetic character by Mahomet himself may have 
led the followers of the latter's faith, while quite ready to 
advance it by overthrowing the true Christian altars, to 
stop short of defacing the site of the Saviour's intennent, 
which, according to their own high priest, was a spot really 
hallowed by divme manifestations, and not in the position 
of the mere works of human hands. It was before sug- 
gested, and seems by no means improbable, that they 
might from the same feeling remove the (now missing) 
stone cofiln, since we find such an article existent in th^ 
Mosque of £1 Aksa, in a chamber actually called by tbe 
startling name of the Grotto of Jesus. 

By tbe way, we omitted to mention, while alluding to 
the Golgotha Church, that the name of that bnilding 
would lead one to suppose its early builders to have con- 
sidered the site as that of the true Golgotha of the New 
Testament. As the church is laid down, in Mr Feigos- 
son's plan, within 500 feet to the east of the Cave of the 
Sepulchre, the spots adjoin very closely, certainly. But 
St John states such to be the case with even unusual dis- 
tinctness. He says that ' in the place where he was cru- 
cified there was a garden;' and, again, that its grot or 
sepulchre * was nigh at hand.' At least, if 500 feet be 
deemed too nigh, they are more than the 40 paces of dis- 
tance allowed in the case of the supposiUtiow Golgotbs 
and cave. 

Though we have adduced these probabilities in fsvour 
of the supposition that Constantino's Church of the Se- 
pulchre escaped destruction — and of its destruction there 
is really no evidence beyond the rumours founded on the 
averments of the interested and trust-worthless priesthood 
of Jerusalem of old — we must still hold the positive archi- 
tectural discoveries of Mr Fergosson to form the true 
comer-stone of the bold and yet most feasible theory which 
he has put forth on this interesting subject. We have met 
the main objections to this theory in passing, but a word 
more, con and pro, may be added in conclusion. While 
Mr Fergusson rests so strongly on architectural eyidenee, 
there are some few arguments addudble against him from 
the same source. The heaviest of these rest on the iiact 
of very old stones being found in certain quarters. Bst 
it seems to us ^at any reasoning based on the presence of 
loose stones, or even traceable courses of stones, can never 
have much weight when standing alone, considering 
the vicissitudes undergone by Jerusalem, and much ' 
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tbifc gueh rettoning can be compared with that dedoeed 
from an entire bailding» yet existent and examinable, and 
complete in all its parts. The defensive operations during 
the g^reat sieges woold account for almost boundless con- 
cision in regurd to all moveable stony masses. Again, the 
difficulty of supposing the true Church of the Sepulchre 
to have been spared to this day is certainly considerable, 
we admit ; but it has been already observed that there 
are strong probabilities, besides the internal evidence, in 
favour of the supposition. Moreover, one thing is obvious, 
that if it escsmed ruin at first, and underwent a species of 
adoption by the Mahomedans, its preservation is easily to 
be accounted for at all other times. In short, the grand 
obstacle in the way of Mr Feigusson's theory comes still 
to be the necessity which it lays us under of contracting 
our views so sadly relative to the magnitude, if tiot of 
Jerusalem altogether, at least of its mounts and famous 
localities. But what difficulties does the new theory not 
wipe away P It verifies thoroughly, for the first time, the 
account of the Temple given by Josephus, and accurately 
defines its bounds. It assigns a place to Zion, reconciling 
many passages of Scriptural and many of secular history. 
It clears up the doubts with which the most pious Chris- 
tians have long viewed the reputed sepulchre, arising from 
its discrepancy with the accounts of Scripture and the 
early pilgrims, and shows a place to which both in the 
main apply. By unquestionably stamping the nominal 
Moeqne of Omar as a building of the Grecian or Byzantine 
style of the age of Constantino, and thus almost proving 
it to be of his erection, it goes far to settle the question, also, 
of other interesting localities. Finally, it determines a 
multitude of differences by placing the whole matter in 
an entirely new light, former disputants having always 
discussed merely the one question, whether Constantino 
had or had not found the true site of the sepulchre at 
first, and not whether the long reputed site was or was 
not his site. All the arguments in favour of his having 
found the true site originally tend so far, of course, to 
support Mr Fergusson's theory, and still more to prove 
its high value, since, by its establishment, if we may hold 
that effected, the Christian world has at length discovered 
the true sepulchre of the Saviour of mankind, Christ 
Jesus! 

This subject is of such surpassing interest that no one, 
it may well be believed, will conceive it to be undeserving 
of the lengthened attention which it has here received. 
Undoubtedly, clear and accurate as Messrs Catherwood 
and Fergusson are, in their drawings and statements re- 
spectively, the question requires further and most minute 
inquiry on the spot; and we shall look with eager interest 
to the narrative of the first enlightened visitant to Jeru- 
salem who travels thither with a thorough knowledge of 
Mr Fergusson's labours. It is really impossible to set 
bounds to the detailed revelations which may follow, or 
to affix a limit to thehr interest to Christendom. 



THE HUSBAND'S COMPLAINT. 

I hste the name of German wool In all Its colours brijjht— 
In chairs, In stools, hi fancy work, I hate the very sight 
The shawls and slippers that I've seen— the ottomans and bags— 
Sooner than bear one stitoh on me, I'd walk the street in rags. 

Pre heard of wives too mnsical, too talkative or quiet. 
Of scolding or of gaming wives, and those too fond of riot, 
But yet of all the errors known which to woman fall. 
For ever doing fancy work, I think exceeds them alL 

The other day, when I came home, no dinner got for mc, 
I aik*d my wife the reason— she answcr'd, ' One, two, three.' 
I toW her I was hungry, and starap'd upon the floor- 
She never look'd at me, but hummed out, * One green more' 

or eoorte the makes me angry— she does not care for that. 
But diattns while I talk to her, *One white, and then a black; 
Seven greens, and then a purple. Jost hold your tongue, my dear; 
Toa really do annoy me so, I've made a wrong stitch here.* 

And Si to conversation— with her eternal ft-ame— 

I speak to her of fifty thhigs- Ao answers Just the same. 



Tlfl, * Yes, lore: flins reds, thee a bteck. I <tnSt8 agree with you. 
I've done tUt wR>ng : scvsa, ^l^t, nine, ttii-^in orange, then a bln#.* 

If any lady comes to lea, hfer bag is jiuJt surrey'd. 

And if the pattern pleatei, a pattern then is made. 

She stares then at tiib getltletnen, and if I ask her why, 

TIs, * Oh, mf deal", the pattern of his waistcoat caught my cyo 

And if to walk I fed inclined ('tis seldom I go out) 

At every worsted shop she sees, oh, how tho stares about I 

And then it l^ ' I must go in— that pattern is so rare : 

The group of flowers is Just the thing I wanted for my chair.' 

Bestdea, tiie things she makes are such touch-me-not afbirs, 
I dare not even use a screen ; and aa tot her fine chabs— 
*TtnB only yesterday I put my youngest boy on one, 
And until then I never knew my wife had such a tongue. 

Alas I fbr my poor Httle ones, they dare not move or speak. 

TIs, *Tom, be quiet; put down that bag!' *why, Jase, wfteie are 

your feet?' 
*Marial standing on that stool!— it was not made lor use! 
Be silent all! Three greens, one red, a blue'— and then a pacsc^ 

Oh, the misery of a working wife with fancy wool run wild; 
And hand that never does aught else for husband' or fbr child! 
Our clothes are rent— nil comfort gone— my house is In disorder; 
And an because my lady-wife has token to cmbroidbri. 

Ill put my children out to school— I'll ge across the soa: 
My wife's so flUl of fUncy work, I am sure she'll not miss me. 
Even while I write she still keeps on her *onc two, three, on i imr.* 
•Tis past all patience ! on my word, I'll not endure It more. 



THE WIFE'S REJOINDER. 
I hate the name of politics, of speeches e'er so bright; 
Of newspapers and Chronicles I hate the very sight ; 
And if I'd known my husband had a politician been, 
I ne\-er would have had him— I'd have married old Tons (Ifrem.. 
I've heard of men who spend their days with horses or with dogi r 
lis true they often get a tail, and sometimes stick in Oogs; 
Some gentlemen are fond of wine, and others like to smoke ; 
But they are lively fbUows all— can give and take a jbkc. 

Not like your politician, who sits poring o'er his p^per 
The moment that his dinner's down, till ten o'clock or later; 
E'en while he sips his tea he reads, and sips, and reads again ; 
Uo used to cut the loaf for me— but he wa? if ooihg then. 

I long to see a fHend drop in to have a little aews. 

But he at once attacks him with ' the Ministers,' * their views.* 

Whig, Badieal, or Tory, to fn« 'tis all the same, 

I know my husband's one of them— and how I hate the name !. 

Last week, I had such pretty books sent me by Mr Cower, 
I said, * Love, will you read to me while I complete this flowcn? * 
He antwer'd, ' Yes, dear, certainly. Of bunglers great and smoU 
I'm sure (and here he named some one] by fhr outstrips thetni oil !: 

ni read this article to you, 'tis written with much spirit.'— 

I knew that I mnst hear it out, so begg'd him to begin it: 

Of course I thought of something else the whole thne he was reading 

And was M wise when he left off as when he was beginnhig. 

And if too soon it termhiates, that no time may be lost, 
• 111 go and see my firiend,' he says, ' I know he takes the Post.' 
But after all their sage remarks, their arguings con and pro, 
What better are they— or the Stato— that's what I want to know. * 

He never takes me to a ball, a concert, or a play- 
But other ladies may be seen in public every day ; 
And as for conversation, he can say but * yes' or * no ;' 
When I thhik I've said a witty thing, he answers me, * Just so.' ;£ 

Oh ! I am almost driven mad--I may not talk— alas ! 
But fbr my Berlin wools I know not how the hours wonld pass i *■ 
Even now three papers have arrived ! TTs true upon my life I 
What would I give that I were not a politician's yriSel E. P. 

—Cork Examiner. 



JESSY. 

A TALE or OLD LONDON BBIDOX. 

Thb Thames, three centuries ago, had characteristics essen- 
tially different firom those that distinguish it in the present 
day. Gone are the palaces and gardens which, ftrom White- 
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friars to Westminster, adorned its banks ; the siiroared 
canopied barge has given place to the smoky steam-boat; 
the waterman's occupation, hy the erection of so many 
bridges, like Othello's, ' is gone ; ' the spirit of romance 
has fisurly yanished from the now impure, gaseous, and 
* tortured stream ; ' in a word, eyery thing has succumbed 
to the march of triumphant utility. Things were not al- 
ways so. As still, on the waters that wash the marble 
palaces of sea-bom Venice, music nightly sounds, and love 
breathes his sigh, so, in the good old times that shall never 
come again, did the gallant, gliding over the unpolluted 
stream, woo his mistress — Love assignations were made 
there. The high and the noble did not consider it dero- 
gatory to their dignity to touch the guitar ; the woman's 
silver voice was heard, making yet mord smooth the unvexed 
and transparent bosom of ' gentle Father Thames.' The 
moon sh^ a flood of light upon the single bridge, which, 
spanning the noble river, bore on its granite shoulders a 
hundred houses ; long shadows were cast eastward ; the 
tide, mshing through the arches, created a slumberous 
sound; the Globe Theatre, on the Bank-side, where Shak- 
speare personated his own immortal creations, had closed 
its doors ; when an individual, who had lately stood within 
the walls of that temple of Thespis, proceed^ to the near- 
est stairs, and springing into his wherry, rowed leisurely 
out into the stream. The gallant whom we were about 
to describe, though on terms of familiar greeting with 
Essex, Raleigh, and the choice wits of the day, did not be- 
long to the aristocratic class ; yet, on his person and bear- 
ing, nature's nobility was stamped : that lofty forehead 
spoke of intellectual superiority ; the eye, though subdued, 
and somewhat downcast through the mind's abstraction, 
had that searching glance which can read men's souls ; the 
brows were drawn from their natural arch almost to straight 
lines, and gave to his physiognomy an expression of stern- 
ness, which, however, was redeemed by the humour that 
lurked aroxmd the thin-lipped handsome mouth; his jetty 
beard was short and peaked ; a conical hat, yriih a single 
feather, adorned his head ; his doublet was slashed, and 
of the finest broad cloth ; his ruffles were of rich Flanders 
lace ; and the hilt of his straight sword — a present from 
the queen — was set with rubies. And this was the deer- 
stalker of Stratford-on-Avon — ^this was Shakspeare. 

The great dramatist was now in the summer of his days, 
and (if we may be allowed the metaphor) the aloe of his 
renown had begun to put forth those leaves, the beauty 
and freshness of which have endured for three centuries. 
Genius, as regards its adoration of the sex, is sometimes 
content to feed on dreams of ideal beauty. But at this 
period of his life, the Bard of Avon, it would seem, was 
not satisfied with worshipping a phantasy. Petrarch and 
his platonics offered nothing suited to tos temperament, 
and he yielded to the passions that will enthral ordinary 
men. Love for an object warm, breathing, living, had 
kindled its fire in his heart. Cold seemed the creatures of 
his plastic &ncy to this lovely incarnation of all his poetic 
dreamings — this sweet palpable shrine of the immortal 
spirit ; and to pour forth his love-vows, and to press the lily 
hand of his sweet Jessy, did Shakspeare, on the night in 
question, urge his wherry down th» Thames. 

Jessy was daughter of the despised people who regard 
Abraham as their great progenitor. Her father was an 
usurer and jeweller, and hung out his sign on the Old 
London Bridge. It was just above the third arch from the 
city-side, ere the Dutchman Morris had erected his wate^- 
works, that old Manasseh dwelt. There were but two 
things in the world dear unto him — ^his money and his 
dau^ter. From her extreme loveliness, Jessy had obtained 
the soubriquet of the * Beauty of London Bridge.' Many 
of the illustrious of her tribe had sought her hand in 
marriage ; but Jessy was deaf to each splendid overture. 
Several Christians, also, offered to lay their titles and 
riches at her feet: but here Manasseh angrily interposed, 
since, from principle as well as inclination, he bitterly 
lofttiied the followers of one whom his nation stigmatizes 
as the Mse Messiah. Yes, the Jew would have acted, if 
possible, a sterner part than a Tirginiua — ^he would have 



strangled his beloved and lovely ohild, ere seea her poUoted 
by an imion with a Christian. 

Shakspeare's wherry glided on, and in a few Tnimitea, 
having entered the deep shadow of the arch, he landed 
on the wide, projecting stairing. Jessy's sleeping i^art- 
ment was far above ; but the girl, unknown to her &iher. 
had the key of a lower chamber which opened upon a small 
balcony ; and thence, by means of a short ladder of ropes, 
she had let herself down into the arms of the enamooied 
poet 

Shakspeare resigned his skulls to his young attendant, 
who knew his duty too well to listen to the conversation d 
the lovers. The beautiful Jewess was wn^t in a velv^ 
mantle, bordered with miniver. Her huge, dark, paesionato 
eyes were now raised to the heaven, spangled with stars, 
and now fixed in melting tenderness on him who sat hj 
her side. And thus they glided on — soft light above^ mur* 
muring waters around — conversing in tremulous whispers, 
and experiencing, in those stolen moments of reciprocated 
affection, all the bliss that man is capable of wringing from 
the fleeting hours of this fevered existence. 

We shiUl not detail at length the conversation which 
passed between Shakspeare and his Jessy. Thus nightlj 
had they met, and bi'ei^ed their vows of frath, and in each 
other's presence had forgotten the world and its cold re> 
strictions. Jessy only trembled lest her fiither should dis- 
cover her amour ; for rarely a day passed without Manasadti s 
bitterly reviling, and heaping curses on the Christians. 

* If thou dost love me,' said Shakspeare, pressing the 
maiden's hand, * thou wilt never again enter the hahitation 
of one who, harsh, bigoted, and cruel, is unworthy to call 
thee daughter. Jessy ! dear one, fond one, true one ! flee 
with me this night; I will protect thee agi^nst a thouaand 
fiithers. This bosom shall be thy home ; md, in return, thj 
love shall be m^ paradise.' 

<Not yet,' said the girl timidly; <I will pray to him— 
I will strive to bend Ms will — and perhaps he vnll relent 
Moreover, harsh though he be, I love my &ther, and would 
not desert him in his old years.' 

* Sweet one, distress not thyself— be true to thy vow— 
continue to love me, as I worship thee, and, whatever be- 
tide^ I shall be happy.' 

The moon had nearly set, and a deep gloom was fidhag 
over the river. Jessy was anxious to return, and the 
wherry shot back to the bridge. As they approached, 
Shakspeare perceived the figure of a man standing on the 
broad stairing b^ieath the Jew's residence. 

<It is only a waterman, love ; there, he is gone ; he has 
sprung, I doubt not, into his boat' 

Jessy trembled, but the man had indeed disappeared 
around the buttress, giving them reason to believe that ha 
was no other than the individual named. The beavtifui 
Jewess was lifted by Shakspeare out of the wherry; the 
stairing was damp through the splashmg of the rising tid^ 
and he threw his rich doublet on the wood-work fbar the 
girl to step upon. 

* Farewell, love, forget me not,' whispered the poet of 
Avon, kissing Jessy's fair forehead ; but at that instaBt 
Shakspeare started, for he felt his arm seized and com- 
pressed as in a vice by a sinewy hand, while words Hke 
the following were hi^ed in his ear: — 'Chiistiaal dogi 
have I found thee ? ' 

Shakspeare, by a violent effort, flxmg the human viper 
from him ; and as the setting moon shed a glimmering ray 
throu^ the granite arch, he recognised the fkther (? ha 
Jessy. His first impulse was to draw his sword, but he 
instantiy placed a rdn on his inclination. The Hebarev 
was so convulsed by the passions which raged within him, 
that, for some minutes, he was unable to address histremb- 
ling dau^ter or her lover : the former, taking advantage 
of the silence of her fitther, fell on her knees before Mm, 
and beseeched him to restrain his anger. But the Jetf 
waved his hand, while his frury at length bursi Ibrth is 
words: 'Begone! thou disgrace of thy taibe I thy loptuaeh 
to thy fiither ! or I shall slay thee !' 

The girl, shuddering and overawed, crept iq> to the 
little bedcony, and in a few minutes disappeared. The 
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Jew seined saddenly to haye formed a resolution; his 
ejes, in the darkness of the night, burned like coals of fiie ; 
he muttered incoherent woids, and snatching fh>m his 
gaberdine a long dagger, dashed forwards, exclaiming — 
^Unbelierer! contemner of the law of Moses! oppressor of 
our race \ ' 

The dagger graxed Shakspeare's breast^ but the next mo- 
ment he had snatched it from the infuriated Hebrew's hand. 

' Old man, I woo thy daughter honourably/ 

* Son of Belial ! even thine honourable loye would be 
inikmy ! Bttt my dagger is gone— can I hayeno rerengo?' 

With the quickness of thought he mounted to the balcony 
that projected over the stairing, and drew the ladder by 
which he had ascended after him. Shakspeare, although 
ho diTined not what the Hebrew's motive might be, waited 
the result of his action with extreme anxiety. Presently 
he heard a fiiint cry like a supplication for mercy; then 
a shriek broke on the stillness of the night. The fkther 
and daughter appeared at tiie topmost window which 
overlooked the Thames; Jessy's sleeping-room was there, 
and it was taWj apparent now what the incensed and 
maddened Jew meditated doing. Shakspeare shouted to 
him to desist, and began in fhmtlc haste to climb to the 
balcony. 

* Curses on thee, and thy paramour ! ' exclaimed the He- 
brew, dragging forward his struggling child; *thou shalt 
not live to bring this disgrace on my name.' 

It was over. The unnatural and atrocious deed had been 
committed. The Jew's flashing eyes marked his child 
sink into the rudiing waters fkr beneath; a fiendish ex- 
ultation lit up his countenance, and he smoothed his 
beard — and laughed. Shakspeare was thrilled with horror 
at what he witnessed, he plunged into the stream to the 
rescue of her, the beautiful, the guiltless one. He dived 
where she sank, but the tide was flowing so rapidly that 
the current had carried her through the lutsh. She floated 
now at a distance — sank again — ^the agonised swimmer 
reached her at length, and succeeded in placing her in Ids 
boat 

'Jessy! my own Jessy!' cried [Shakspeare, straining 
the beautifiil girl to his heart, and printing kisses on her 
cold lips. Her dark eyes were closed, her &ir arms droop- 
ed lifbless, and her long wet tresses enveloped her as 
with a veiL What to the lover now was vengeance on 
the destroyer P — he thought only of the destroyed. In 
desperation, he conveyed her to the house of a medical 
man on the Bankside ; but every effort to effect resuscita- 
tion proved abortive. The light (^lilb was quenched; the 
late warm heart would throb with passion no more; 
and the sweet flower, which had bloomed on the arid soil 
of ft desert, was plucked by death, in the spring-time of its 
brightness and fragrance.— i^VMitds^jp'tf Offering, 1848. 



JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 

GaBATNBSs, like everything else, has its kinds. The word 
doeM not symbolise identities, but incongruities ; and we 
could easily marshal under its banner a host of elements 
claiming its name singularly, and which, at the same 
time, if placed side by side, woald exhibit anything but 
principles of amalgamation. The time may come when 
man will attain a tongue capable of expressly developing 
his thoughts, but that time has not yet come, for words 
that seem at first sight perfectly simple require to be 
qualified in the nicest degree before men can compr^end 
the peculiar dogmas of which they are the organs. Great- 
ness, says the warrior, consists in the number of victories 
which a man has gained upon the field of battle — in a 
fearlessness of death, in a promptitude to resent injuries, 
and in the successfal issue of his quarrels. — Alas ! says 
the Christian philanthropist, the warrior's greatness is a 
rejaxMch; greatness consists alone in virtue and self- 
sacrifice. He who has best obeyed the precepts of love, 
and most meekly and abundantly illastrated its spirit, 
that man is at once the lowliest and greatest of mankind. 
—Greatness consists in power, says the monarch; in 
swaying a sceptre over vast regions, and ruling the desti- 



nies of nations. — ^Mistaken man, says the philosopher, the 
abstract condition of power is not greatness; it is the 
mere organism of a kind of greatness. Ghreatness consists 
not in the substance of power, but in the exercise of it. 
A monarch is doubtless great in comparison to the extent 
of his monarchy, but it depends upon his character whe- 
ther his gpreatness will consist of beneficence or tyranny. 
Mind alone is great, however, so that mental power only 
is true greatness. — I am at one with you, says the poet ; 
the innate power of perceiving the beautifiil, and of ex- 
pressing the impression in the most beautiful manner, 
constitutes the acm^ of mental greatness. — Pardon me, 
replies the philosopher, if 1 consider it of more import- 
ance to behold the true. The beautifiil is merely an ap- 
pearance, depending for corroboration upon, perhaps, a 
defective organ of sense — ^that is, the visual ; the true, on 
the other hand, is what is : it is essence, which can be 
demonstrated only, and only perceived by the rational 
analytical processes of philosophy ; therefore philosophi- 
cal greatness is the superior. — Ah, ha ! you may quarrel 
and ai^gue about beautifiil and true as you please, says the 
millionaire (looking on his money-bags with a smile, and 
rattling his gold in his pocket with sardonic carelessness), 
but the world has a better appreciation of true greatness 
than either of you, with your poetry, philosophy, and 
nonsense. Kings and governments, poets and philoso- 
phers, come to me to borrow of mj gold, and they ask it 
with so deferential an air that it is easy to be seen that 
they think me king of a prouder heritage than theirs : 
wedth alone is g^reatness. — And thus we may go through 
the whole cycle of humanity, finding every coterie or 
drcle with its own peculiar notions of greatness. 

America has just seen two of her greatest citizens de- 
part within a month ; and they, indeed, were widely dif- 
ferent in kind. John Quincy Adams was distinguished 
for his talents, his love of justice, his consistency, and his 
fearless assertion of truth ; John Jacob Astor for enter- 

J>rise and wealth. The one expended his life in struggles 
or tiie elevation of his race ; tiie other's whole mind and 
energies were directed to the aggrandisement of himself 
and family. Adams was one of her greatest statesmen ; 
Astor was, without exception, her greatest merchant and 
money-maker. 

In July, 1763, the worthy and profound bailiff of the 
village of Waldrop, near Heidelbeiy, in the duchy of 
Baden, had a son bom unto him. He had had several 
sons, but this particular one was desi^ipted John Jacob, 
two names with wonderfiilly opposite significations. John 
is one of your soft, gentle names, full of urbanity, with a 
touch of dignity ; it means gracious, and would suit a con- 
descending monarch well. Jacob, on the other hand, is 
just the name for a money-maker ; it is quite a pecuniary 
name. The wealth of Laban of old consisted of flocks, 
and Jacob manifested as much adroitness in the accumula- 
tion of these as in the supplanting of Esau. Jacob means 
a supplanter; that is, one who trips up somebody's heels 
and takes his place. John Jacob Astor began lifs with 
auguries of success. He was a German ; had a worthy, 
cautious, and wise fiither, who did not ^are him of good 
advice, and equally good example. The Germans, like 
the Scotch, are brought up with a predisposition for emi- 
gration ; one of the German tendencies is to leave home. 
Preparatory to departing from the place of his nativity, 
John Jacob Astor had been instructed in what was right 
and Wrong in a worldly sense ; so that, when he packed 
up his scanty wardrobe and took leave of Waldrop, he de- 
termined that honesty, industry, and total abstinence 
from the immoral practice of gambling, should mark his 
conduct through life. At eighteen years of age John 
Jacob steered his course for London, where he had a 
brother resident. With a fisw wearables in his bundle — 
coarse home-made clothes, blue cap, keel, and heavy hob- 
nailed shoes — he landed in the great city. He had two 
brothers who had emigrated. One was a musical-instru- 
ment maker in London, the other a butcher in New 
York ; but he does not seem to have thriven under the 
auspices of the brother in Britain, during the three yeaiv 
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that be remained in England. This residence was of ad- 
vantage to him, however, for he acquired the English 
tongue, which was indispensable to him in bis new sphere 
of action. 

The revolutionary war had just ceased ; eight years of 
fiery ordeal had been passed through^ the Americans had 
attained independence, and the hopeful and aspiring 
youth of Europe were hastening to the now open ports of 
the New World. With various articles of manufacture as 
his whole wealth, among the most valuable of which were 
seven flutes, presented to him by his brother, John Jacob 
Astor embarked, in November, 1784, as a steerage pas- 
senger on board of an emigrant ship bound for the United 
States. The voyage was long and tedious, the ship being 
retarded by ice for nearly three months in the Chesa- 
peake. During thb protracted detention in the river, 
the passengers went on shore occasionally, and Astor had 
time to form and perfect a friendship with a yonng coun- 
tryman of his own, a furrier to trade, who induced him 
to turn his attention to bis art, and generously offered to 
assist him in the acquirement thereof, and to go to New 
York with him. When he arrived at New York, the 
young German sold his flutes and other property, and 
immediately invested the small capital arising therefrom 
in furs. These he carried to Iiondon and sold ; and then 
returning to New York, high in hope, he apprenticed 
himself to the fur-trade, in Gold Street, where he com- 
menced beating skins. He had not been long here until 
he sufficiently understood the trade to embark in it as a 
capitalist; and he had at the same time manifested so 
much diligence and industry as to obtain the notice of 
Robert Bowne, a good old Quaker, who carried on an ex- 
tensive business in New York as a furrier. Employed by 
Bowne as clerk, Astor recommended himself .so highly 
by bis industry and probity as to command the respect 
of the old Quaker, and his entire confidence. In this 
situation he made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the nature of the fur- trade, coming in contact with the 
agents, and obtaining a coinpleto knowledge of the 
methods and profits of the traffic. 

When the revolutionary war closed, Oswcga, Detroit, 
Niagara, and other posts, were in the hands of the Bri- 
tish; and as these were the entrepots of the western 
and northern countries, the fur-trade had languished 
after their capture and during their detention. The 
traders had been either driven away or drafted into the 
armies; the trappers had ranged themselves on either 
side of the political contention ; and the Indians obtained 
more fire-water and calico for the use of their mercenary 
rifles and tomahawks from Great Britain, in this her do- 
mestic quarrel with the colonists, than if they had em- 
ployed them on beavers and squirrels. After much ne«>- 
ciation and surveying, and the advancement and conside- 
ration of claims, these posts were conceded to the United 
States, and Canada was open to the fur-trade. Astor 
had received from his brother Harry, a rich butcher in 
Bowery, an advancement of a few thousand dollars; 
these he had already embarked in the fur-trade in 1794, 
and shortly afterwards the British retired from the west 
side of the St Clair, opening up to the enterprising sons 
of America the great fur-trade of the west. The cau- 
tious, acute German saw that the posts now free would 
soon be thronged by Indians eager to dispose of the accu- 
mulated produce of several years' hunting, and that the 
time was now come when he was certain to amass a large 
fortune by the traffic. He immediately established 
agencies, over which he exercised a sort of personal su- 
perintendence, visiting the stations sometimes, but chiefly 
devoting himself to the New York business. The result 
verified the sagacious predictions of the adventurous 
trader, for in six years he is said to have accumulated the 
enormous sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
This sum was not stored up, but invested in stock which 
was likely to yield large returns. 

The British fur companies had, however, built their 
block-forts at almost every eligible site oh the rivers of 
the northern and south-western parts of the American 



continent, and were soon likely to monopolise the wbola 
of the fur-trade, unless some bold measures were adopted 
to rescue it from them. This Astor attempted In 1803, 
by establishing the American Fur Company. The hardy 
adventurers who entered into this project boldly pushed 
their outposts far into the hitherto unknown prairie, and 
raised their forts upon the banks of yet unexplored rivers. 
Tribes unused to see the white man, and who only knev 
him through vague tradition, or in a passing tale from 
some visiter of another tribe, now saw and knew him, > 
and brought their abundance of beaver, otter, and buffalo 
skins, and laid them at his feet for muskets, powder, and 
fire-water. 

If there is a genius in money-making, Astor snrdj . 
possessed it. He had that unsaUable thirst peculiar to 
genius — that desire that expands and rises with success 
The American Fur Company was no sooner established 
and in operation than he cast his sagacious, cunning little 
eyes towards the region stretching from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the ocean. He proposed to the United States' 
government the establishment of a line of forts along the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean and on the Columbia river, in 
order to take from the hands of the British all facilities 
for establishing a trade west of the Rocky Mountains. ^ 
The project was agreed to, and in 1810 sixty men, under * 
the command of a hardy and adventurous leader (W. P. 
Hunt), established the first post. This settlement, which i 
took its designation of Astoria from the projector of the 
scheme, gave its name subsequently to a lai^ge tract of 
country, which was involved in the dispute between the 
British and United States' governments in 1842, under , 
the name of the Oregon question. Astoria was intended i 
as the trading emporium of the Northern Pacific. A fort \ 
was built, houses rused as the dwellings of the voyageun ; 
and trappers, offices for clerks, stores for furs and other 
merchandise, and dressing-shops for the furriers, together 
with other tradesmen essentially necessary in the settle- 
ment. Commodities from New York were to be sent to 
this station, and the vessel conveying these was also to . 
supply the Russian trading settlements further north. '. 
This ship was to be loaded with furs and dispatched , 
across the Pacific to Canton, then one of the best markets I 
for furs, returning to New York with teas, silks, and . 
nankeens. { 

The first vessel sent from Astoria was wrecked, the 
second made a successful voyage, but the third also was j 
lost. These mishaps, however, did not discourage Astor 
nor those engaged with him in tlie project, and the ad- 
venture would have probably succeedeid, had not a partner 
of Aster's (one M'Dougal, a Scotchman) treacherously 
sold Astoria to the agents of the British North-west Far 
Company. During the war of 1812-14 this station had 
been exposed to all the disadvantages incidental to that 
state of mercantile disorganisation produced by war, hut 
it weathered the storm, and at the restoration of peace 
was on the fair way of prosperity, when it was lost to , 
Astor through the unwarrantable conduct of his partner.* 

From the period of the establishment of the American 
Fur Company, this enterprising man had not only covered 
an immense tract of inland country and coast with the 
depots of his wealth, but he had also multiplied the 
number of his ships until they exceeded the marine of 
some of the smaller European states. He had ships 
freighted with furs trading to the ports of France, Eng- 
land, Germany, and Russia, and carrying peltries to Can- 
ton, whence they came laden with teas, sUks, spices, and 
the other products of the east. On every sea, laden with 
the richest cargoes, and consigned to every port of note, 
were the vessels of this German lad, who, in 1804, with 
only a few flutes and several other articles in his che^ 



* Wuhington Irving visited the region of Astoria, in oomvnj 
with many adventorers, and he has given several graphic km m- 
teresting sketohea of the scenery, Indiana, and tr^pera of that 
territory of the Far- West, under the name of ' Astoria, or a Jonnw; 
to the Rocky Mountains.* This amiable and gifted author thoogbi 
verv highlv of the hopefbl ooarage. kindly disposition, anl ffnM 
ene'rgy and sagacity of the late Mr Astor, upon whose esftate heit 
left an executor. 
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landed from the steerage of an English emigrant ship 
open the quay of New York. With the sagacity of a 
Franklin, Astor purchased a good deal of the land lying 
round New York. Perceiving the rapid growth of the 
city, he knew that this land, prospectively, was of im- 
mense value, and for a long time he invested two-thirds 
of his yearly income in the purchase of an estate, which 
he toc& care never to mortgage. Through the natural 
growth of the city, the returns from his real estate yearly 
increased till it reached an enormous amount. Speculat- 
ing upon the settlement of Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
and other parts of the west, he purchased immense tracts 
at the government price, which, of course, the settlers 
will be constrained to take at an advance. The labour of 

fenerations yet unborn, the inhabitants of nations yet un- 
nown, is mortgaged in this way to the descendants of 
John Jacob Astor. From indigence equal to that of the 
poor itinerant lads who perambulate our streets with 
organs, this man rose to be second only to the Rothes- 
cbildes in wealth, in a shortness of time almost incredible. 
During a great part of his earlier life he resided in a 
large and magnificent dwelling at the lower part of 
Broadway, where be lived in a style of princely grandeur. 
The richest furniture filled his sumptuous apartments; 
plate of the most beautiful, elaborate, and costly charac- 
ter covered his sideboards and tables ; splendid works of 
art, consisting of paintings and sculpture, adorned his 
walls, lobbies, and staircases — so that he may not be 
termed miserly. The greater part of Aster's property is 
in real estate and mortgage in New York, and is calcu- 
lated at the enormous value of fifty millions of dollars, or 
about ten millions of pounds sterling, the income arising 
from which is computed at about four hundred thousand 
pounds annually. It must be mentioned to the honour of 
this plethoric old Croesus, however, that he has lent his 
aid to many works of public utility and philanthropy. 
The princely and magnificent Astor-House, perhaps the 
largest and most excellently managed hotel in Europe or 
America, was founded by him. Remem.bering his own 
condition at landing, and knowing the disadvantages to 
which foreign emigrants are exposed from the keepers of 
priTate hotels, he reared this stupendous establishment. 
The old man, only a comparatively short time ago, gave 
350,000 dollars for the foundation of a library in New 
York, the interest of which large sum is to be expended 
in the erection of a building and the employment of 
agents for the purchase of books. The following amusing 
anecdote is told of him, in the double character of a pa- 
tron of literature and parsimonious money-holder, which 
appears to be exceedingly characteristic: Among the 
subscribers to Audubon's magnificent work on ornithology, 
the subscrijption price of which was 1000 dollars a copy, 
appeared the name of John Jacob Astor. During the 
progress of the work, the prosecution of which was ex- 
ceedingly expensive, M. Audubon, of course, called open 
several of his subscribers for payments. It so happened 
that Mr Astor (probably that he might not be troubled 
about small matters) was not applied to before the de- 
livery of all the letterpress and plates. Then, however, 
Audubon asked for his thousand dollars ; but be was pat 
off with one excuse or another. 'Ah, M. Audubon,' 
would the owner of millions observe, ' you come at a bad 
time ; money is very scarce ; I have nothing in bank ; I 
have invested all my funds.' At length, for the sixth 
time, Audubon called upon Astor for his thousand dollars. 
As he was ushered into the presence, he found William 
B. Astor, the son, conversing with his father. No sooner 
did the rich man see the man of art, than he began, * Ah, 
M. Audubon, so you have come again after your money. 
Hard times, M. Audubon — money scarce.' But just then 
catching an inquiring look from his son, he changed his 
tone : ' However, M. Audubon, I suppose we must con- 
trive to let you hare some of your money, if possible. 
William,' he added, calling to his son, who had walked 
into an adjoining parlour, * have we any money at all in 
the bank P'—' Yes, father,' replied the son, supposing 
that he was asked an earnest question, pertinent to what 



I they had been talking about when the ornithologist came 

I in, ' we have two hundred and twenty thootand dollars in 

the Bank of New York> seventy thousand in the City 

Bank, ninety thousand in the Merchants', nipety-eigbt 

thousand four hundred in the Mechanics', 0ighty*three 

thousand .'—< That'll do, that'll do,' exclaimed John 

Jacob, interrupting him ; ' It seems that William ean give 
you a chedc for your money.' 

Mr Astor married shortly after his settlement In Ame- 
rica, and had four children, two sons and two daughters. 
He did not obtain the same unbroken felicity in his do- 
mestic as in the worldly tenor of his way. One of his 
sons had been imbecile from his birth. The wealth of 
the old merchant rendered his daughters very eligible 
matches for European counts ; and one of them accordingly 
became the wife of the Baron Rampff ; she died at Paris, 
whither she had gone with her aristocratic husband to re- 
side. Her sister, with less of amHtion for the glory of a 
noble alliance, married Mr Birsted, an Englishman, author 
of a work entitled the ' Resources of America,' and now a 
clergyman at Bristol, Indiana. On Wednesday morning, 
29th of March, 1848, John Jacob Astor died at his resi- 
dence, No. 585 Broadway, aged eighty-five years. 

The singular life and growth in wealth of John Jacob 
Astor offers many interesting reflections. There is as- 
suredly scarcely another individual on the earth who has 
contrived to accumulate so much of the world's capital. 
The Rotheschildes and Barings have, it is true, acquired 
magnificent fortunes through usury, but the process has 
been infinitely more tedious than that of Astor. The first 
Rotheschilde started business nearly a century ago, and 
the house of Baring is of old standing. Their money was 
acquired through the exigencies of exchequers. Aster's 
was gained in what is called fair trade— by what may be 
termed a gigantic system of concentration, through which 
the wealth of savage tribes was made to flow by semi- 
civilised agents into the coffers of the prime mover of the 
system, and by taking advantage of that gradual enhance- 
ment of the value of real estate incidental to increasing com- 
munities. It seems strange that a man should purchase 
land for ever for one dollar and a quarter per acre, and that 
when a numerous population and a high state of labour 
have rendered its produce so valuable that the original 
purchaser should insensibly grow enormously wealthy. 
But it is to these causes, the condition of America as an 
immigrant country, and the comparatively open state of 
the fur-trade, more than to his personal exertions, that 
Astor acquired his vast wealth. 



OLD FATHER MORRIS. 

A 8KBTCU FROM NATUBX, BY MBS HAKBUET BEECIIKB 8T0WE. 

Op all the marvels that astonished my childhood, there 
is none I remember to this day with so much interest as 
the character of old Father Morris. When I knew 
him he was an aged clergyman, settled over an obscure 
village in New-England. He had enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a liberal education, had a strong original power 
of thought, an omnipotent imagination, and much general 
information ; but so early and so deeply had the habits 
and associations of the plough, the farm, and country life 
wrought themselves into his mind, that his after acquire- 
ments could only mingle with them, forming an unex- 
anipled amalgam, like unto nothing but itself. 

He was an ingrain New-Englander, and whatever might 
have been the source of his information, it came out in 
Yankee form, with the strong provinciality of Yankee 
dialect. 

It is in vain to attempt to give a full picture of such a 
genuine unique; but some slight and miperfect dashes 
may help the imagination to a utint idea of what none can 
fully conceive but those who have seen and heard old 
Father Morris. 

Suppose yourself one of half-a-dozen children, and you 
hear the cry, * Father Morris is coming 1 ' Yon run to the 
window or door, and you see a tall, bulky old man, with 
a pair of saddle-bags on one arm, hitching his old horso 
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with a fondling carefulness, and then deliberately stamp- 
ing towards the house. You notice his tranquil, florid, 
full-moon face, enlightened by a pair of great, round blue 
eyes, that roll with dreamy inattentiveness on all the ob- 
jects around, and as he takes off his hat, you see the white 
curling wig that sets off his round head. He comes to- 
wards you, and as you stand staring with all the children 
around, he deliberately puts his great hand on your head, 
and with deep, rumbling voice, inquires, ' How d'ye do, 
my darter P Is your daddy at home P ' * My darter* usual- 
ly makes off as fast as possible in an unconquerable giggle. 
Father Morris goes into the house, and we watch him at 
erery turn, as, with the most liberal simplicity, he makes 
himself at home, takes off his wig, wipes down his great 
face with a checked pocket-handkerchief, helps himself 
hither and thither to whatever he wants, and asks for 
such things as he cannot lay his bands on, with all the 
comfortable easiness of childhood. 

I remember to this day how we used to peep through 
the crack of the door, or hold it half ajar and peer in, to 
watch his motions; and how mightily diverted we were 
with his deep, slow manner of speaking, his heavy, cum- 
brous walk, but, above all, with the wonderful faculty of 
hemming which he possessed. 

His deep, thundering, protracted a-hem-em was like 
nothing else that ever I heard ; and when once, as he was 
in the midst of one of these performances, the parlour 
door suddenly happened to swing open, I heard one of my 
roguish brothers calling, in a suppressed tone, ' Charles ! 
Charles! Father Morris has A^oim^ the door qpen ! ' and 
then followed the signs of a long and desperate titter, in 
which I sincerely sympathised. 

But the morrow is Sunday. The old man rises in the pul- 
pit. He is not now in his own humble little parish, preach- 
mg simply to the hoers of com and planters of potatoes, 
but there sits Governor D., and there is Judge R., and 
Counsellor P., and Judge G. In short, he is before a re- 
fined and literary audience. But FaUier Morris rises; 
he thinks nothing of this — he cares nothing — he knows 
nothing, as he himself would say, but * Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified.' He takes a passage of Scripture to ex- 
plain : perhaps it is the walk to Emmaus, and the con- 
versation of Jesus with his disciples. Immediately the 
whole starts out before yon, living and picturesque : the 
road to Enomaus is a New-England turnpike ; you can see 
its mile-stones — its mnllen stalks — its toll gates. Next 
the disciples rise, and you have before you all their anguish, 
and hesitation, and dismay, talked out to you in the lan- 
guage of your own fireside. You smile — ^you are amused 
— yet you are touched, and the illusion grows every mo- 
ment. You see the approaching stranger, and the mys- 
terious conversation grows more and more interesting. 
Emmaus rises in the distance, in the likeness of a New- 
England village, with a white meeting-house and spire. 
You follow the travellers — ^yon enter the house with them ; 
nor do you wake from your trance until, with streaming 
eyes, the preacher tells you that * they saw it was the 
Lord Jesus ! and wJiat a pity it was they could not have 
known it before!' 

It was after a sermon on this very chapter of Scripture 
history that Governor Griswold, in passing out of the 
house, laid hold on the sleeve of his first acquaintance : 
* Pray tell me,' said he, * who is this minister?' 

* Why, it is old Father Morris.' 

* Well, he is an oddity — and a genius too ! I declare !' 
he continued, 'I have been wondering all the morning 
how I could have read the Bible to so little purpose as not 
to see all these particulars he has presented.' 

I once heard him narrate in this picturesque way the 
story of Lazarus. The great bustling city of Jerusalem 
first rises to view, and you are told, with great simplicity, 
how the Lord Jesus ' used to get tired of the noise ; ' and 
how he was ' tired of preaching again and again to people 
who would not mind a word he said;' and how, <when 
it came evening, he used to go out and see his friends 
in Bethany.' Then he told about the house of Martha 
and Mary: 'alittle white hoose among the treat,' he said; 



* you could just see it from Jerusalem.' And thero the 
Lord Jesus and his disciples used to go and sit in the 
evenings, with Martha, and Mary, and Lasarus. 

Then the narrator went on to tell how Lazarus died, 
describing, with tears and a choking voice, the distres 
they were in, and how they sent a message to the Lord 
Jesus, and he did not come, and how they wondered and 
wondered ; and thus on he went, winding up the inteiest 
by the graphic minutiae of an eyewitness, till he woke yoo 
from the dream by his triumphant joy at the renrrectiai 
scene. 

On another occasion, as he was sitting at a tet-4«bie 
unusually supplied with cakes and sweetmeats, he iboiKi 
an q)portunity to make a practical allusion to the same 
family story. He spoke of Mary as quiet and faombie, 
sitting at her Saviour's feet to hear his words ; but Abu^ 
tha thought more of what was to be got for tea. Martha 
could not find time to listen to Christ: no; she wm 
'cumbered with much serving' — 'around the house, fry- 
ing fritters and making gingerbread^ 

Among his own simple people, hb style of Scriptnre 
painting was listened to with breathless interest, mt it 
was particularly in those rustic circles, called in New- 
England ' conference-meetings,' that his whole warm ami 
unfolded, and the Bible in his hands became a gallery of 
New-England paintings. 

He particularly loved the Evangelists, following the 
footsteps of Jesus Christ, dwelling upon his wordiL repeat- 
ing over and over again the stories of what he did, witk 
all the fond veneration of an old and favoured servant 

Sometimes, too, he would give the narration an exceed- 
ingly practical turn, as one example will illustrate. 

He had noticed a falling off in his little circle that met 
for social prayer, and took occasion, the first time he col- 
lected a tolerable audience, to tell concerning ' the con- 
ference-meeting that the disciples attended ' after the re- 
surrection. 

' But Thomas was not with them.' Thomas not with 
them! said the old man, in a sorrowful voice. <Why! 
what would keep Thomas away P Perhaps,' said he, glanc- 
ing at some of his backward auditors, ' Thomas had got 
cold-hearted, and was afraid they would ask him to make 
the first prayer ; or perhaps,' said he, looking at some of 
the farmers, * Thomas was airaid the roads were bad ; or 
perhaps,' he added, after a pause, ' Thomas had got proud, 
and thought he could not come in his old clothes.' Thus 
he went on, significantly summing up the common ex- 
cuses of his people ; and then, with gpreat simplicity and 
emotion, he added, 'But only think what Thomas lost! 
for in the middle of the meetmg, the Lord Jesus came 
and stood among them ! How sorry Thomas must hare 
been ! ' This representation served to fill the vacant seats 
for some time to come. 

At anoth^ time Father Morris gave the details of the 
anointing of David to be king. He told them how Samnel 
went to Bethlehem, to Jesse's house, and went in with i 
' How d'ye do, Jesse P' and how, when Jesse asked him to 
take a chair, he said he could not stay a minute ; that the 
Lord had sent him to anoint one of his sons for a king; 
and how, when Jesse called in the tallest and handsome- 
est, Samuel said ' he would not do ; ' and how all the mt 
passed the same test ; and at last, how Samuel says, ' Why, 
have net you any more sons, Jesse P ' and Jesse says, ' Why, 
yes, there is little David down in the lot ; ' and how, at 
soon as ever Samuel saw David, ' he slashed the oil right 
on to him ; ' and how Jesse said 'he never was to beat ia 
aU his life!' 

Father Morris sometimes nsed his illustrative titoit to 
very ^ood purpose in the way of rebuke. He had on bis 
farm a fine orchard of peaches, from which aome of the 
ten and twelve-year-old gentlemen helped themaelrBi 
more liberally than even the old man's kindncas thoogfai 
expedient. 

Accordingly, he took occasion to introdnce intohlaser^ 
mon one Sunday, in his little parish, an account of a janniey 
he took ; and how he was very wann and very diy; and 
howhe sawafine orchard of peaches that made Umialk 
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r to look at them. 'So' says he, 'I eame up to the 
fence and looked all around, for I would not have touched 
one of them without leare f<Hr all the world. At last I 
epiei. a man, and tays I, < Blister, won't you give me some 
of your peaches P' So the man came and gave me nigh 
about a bat full. And while I stood there eating, I said, 
' Miatar, how do yon manage to keep your peaohes P ' < Keep 
them!' saidhe,andhestaredatme; < what do you mean P' 
< Yea, sfar/ said I; 'don't the boys steal themP' <Boys 
steal themr said he; 'no, indeed!' 'Why, sir/ said I, 
' I have a whole lot foil of peaches, and I cannot get half 
of them'^here the old man's Toioe grew tremulous— 
' beoanse the boys in my parish steal them so.' ' Why, 
sir,' said he, ' don't their parents teach them not to steal P ' 
And I grew all over in a cold sweat, and I told him 'I 
was afeared they didn't.' 'Why, how you talk!' says the 
man ; ' do tell me where you live P' ' Then,' said Father 
Morris, the tears running over, ' I was obliged to tell him 
I lived in the town of G.' After this Father Morris kept 
his peadies. 

Our old friend was not less original in the logical than 
in the ilhistrative portions of his discourses. His logic 
was of that fsmiiiar, colloquial kind, which shakes hands 
witii common sense like an old fnend. Sometimes, too, 
his great mind and great heart would be poured out on 
the vast themes of religion, in language which, though 
homely, produced all the effects of the sublime. He once 
preached a diseonrse on the text, ' the High and Holy One 
that inhabiteth eternity ; ' and from the beginning to the 
end it was a train of lofty and solemn thought With his 
usual simple earnestness, and his great, rolling voice, he 
told aboot 'the Great God^the Great Jehovah — and bow 
the people in this world were flustering and worrying, and 
afraid they should not get time to do this, and that, and 
t'other.' ''But,' he added, with full-hearted satisfaction, 
' the Lord is never in a hvarry ; he has it all to do, but he 
has time enough, for he inhabiteth eternity.' And the 
grand idea of infinite leisure and almighty resources was 
carried through the sermon with equal strength and sim- 
plicity. . 

Although the old man never seemed to be sensible of 
anything tending to the ludicrous in his own mode of ex- 
pressing himself, yet he had considerable relish for humour, 
and some shrewdness of repartee. One time, as he'was 
walking through a neighbouring parish, &mous for its pro- 
Tinity, he was stopped by a whole flock of the youthful 
reprobates of the place : ' Father Ucacris I Father Mor- 
ris ! the devil's dead !' 

' Is he P' said the old man, benignly laying his hand on 
the head of the neaiest urchin, 'you poor fatherless chil- 
dren!' 

But the sayings and doings of this good old man, as re- 
ported in the legends of the neighbouriiood, aro more than 
can be gathered or reported. He lived far beyond the 
common age of man, and continued, when age had impaired 
his powers, to tell over and over again the same Bible 
stones that he had told so often before. 

I recollect hearing of the joy that almost broke the old 
man's heart, when, after many years' diligent watching 
and nnrtnre of the good seed in his parish, it began to 
spring into vegetation, sudden and beautiful as that which 
answers the patient watching of the husbandman. Many 
a hard, worldly-hearted man — many a sleepy, inattentive 
hearei^— many a listless, idle young person, began to give 
ear to words that had long fallen unheeded. A neighbour- 
ing minister, who had been sent for to see and rejoice in 
these result^ describes the scene, when on entering the 
little drareh, he found an anxious, crowded auditory as- 
semUed around their venerable teacher, waiting for di- 
rection and instruction. The old man was sitting in his 
pulpit, almost choking with fulness of emotion as he gazed 
around. 'FaUier,' said the youthful minister, 'I sup- 
pose you are ready to say with old Simeon, 'Now, Lord, 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for my eyes have 
teen thy salyation.' ' ' SarUn, sca^Un,' said the old man, 
while the tears streamed down his cheeks, and his whole 
frame sho<A with emotion. 



It was not many years after that this simple and lov- 
ing servant of Christ was gathered in peace unto him 
whom he loved. His name is fast passing from remem- 
brance, and in a few years, his memory, like his humble 
grave, will be entirely grown over and forgotten among 
men, though it will be had in everlasting remembrance 
by Him who ' forgetteth not his servants,' and in whose 
sight the death of his saints is precious. 



CLERKS, SHOPMEN, AND APPEENTICES. 
Cleeks and shopmen, as a class, form a very considerable 
proportion of the metropolitan population ; their number 
exceeding that of mechanics and artisans, which is esti- 
mated at 140,000. One-fifth of this class may be ranked 
among respectable tradesmen, such men as have the ma- 
nagement of large trading establishments, confidential 
clerks, as well as those in public offices, as bankers' and 
attorneys' managing clerks. These may, from their 
education or talent, joined to their responsibility and the 
nature of their stations, be placed, in point of respectability 
and consideration in society, among tradesmen in the 
middle class of life, and above those who are included 
under the general head of derks and shopmen, in the 
common acceptation of the term. 

That vast body of young men and women who find em- 
plovment in linen and woollen drapers' shops, haberdash- 
ers , milliners', and other retail shops, at salaries varying 
from £15 to £ 100 per annum, includmg board and lodging, 
come within the class of which we are about to treat. The 
other portion (one-fifth ) who are in |daces of trust, are pro- 
bably the most moral of aU the other classes — not except- 
ing even those who follow morality as a trade; their 
whole life is spent under l^e immediate eye of control, 
where nothing but the strictest sobriety and regularity of 
conduct can insure a retention of their places, even after 
years of faithful serritude. Distressing cases of loss of 
employment for slight aberrations daily occur ; so neces- 
sary it is thought to make an example for every slip in 
this body from the line marked out for them to walk in ; 
or so unforgiving is man, that revenge for one offence 
predominates over gratitude for the sendees of half a cen- 
tury, although that offbnce may, in the eyes of the world, 
be vain. 

Among our merchants and tradesmen, something less 
than half a century ago, the expected reward for steady 
and faitbfhl conduct was a share in that business which a 
man's industry had mainly contributed to make. This 
stimulus reared up a class of English traders, which, for 
probity, honour, and punctuality, at one time, had not its 
equal — ^and were justly famed as such — throughout the 
woiid. This incentive to industry, like that to many other 
virtues, is abolidied ; all wsges for serrice being now paid 
down in a ready money price. No man serves upon trust, 
hence it is a few that are trusted. The tradesmen of the 
present day, as soon as they are in possession of a shop, 
and become masters, or principals, as the modem term 
is, think that they should degrade themselves were they 
to sit down to eat at the same table with those who assist 
them in carrying on their business, as was the custom, 
very generally, not many years since. 

It is the prevailing error of the age, that all the classes 
of the community are striving invidiously to draw broad 
lines of demarcation between each other, and to detach 
themselves mtirely from the link which connects them 
with those upon whom they persuade themselves they may 
look down as beneath them. This propensity has shaken 
the compact, and dislocated the articulations in society. 
The ball and socket principle, upon which the whole 
formerly so facilely moved, is destroyed ; the edges grate, 
and disturb the entire nervous system. Society is suffer- 
ing more from this cause than is generally thought of; 
there is a tendency in it to fly off and form as many gradeiy 
sects, and parties, as men may possess property, from on* 
fusing up to a million per annum. 

Cheating and trickery, in common parlance modified l^ 
the word shrewdness, are now the only marketable talent i 
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long and faithful servitude is now better rewarded by the 
jiobiUty in the persons of their menials, than industry and 
iid^ty is among traders. Nor are instances wanting, in 
which mercantile men often leave their own menial ser- 
vants more substantial proofs of their affection than they 
do those who have mainly contributed to make them weal- 
thy, and were the cause of their possessing property to be- 
queath. Philosophy cannot penetrate or fathom the mo- 
tive in these cases, unless it be, that the almost universal 
sinister ways by which money is acquired in these times 
may occasion a man, who has accumulated a fortune in 
trade, to hold a bad opinion of all who have worked in the 
jame trade with him. His right, however, to dispose of 
his possessions, however obtained, is inherent and insepa- 
xable from property. But it does not follow, that because 
we admit the righ^ we must in all cases approve the ex- 
ercise of it. 

The mode of receiving apprentices, too, has undergone 
m change for the worse. When ^prentices were selected 
from society by the free choice of masters, and passed 
through all the gradations of business, from the lowest 
station upwards ; habit, gratitude, and interest, all con- 
spired to make steady, faithful, and industrious men. Pre- 
jnioms are now given in many cases with youths, to induce 
the master to relax his surveillance over them, and wink 
at running precociously into society. We never now see 
an apprentice following (as in former times) his master 
•or mistress to church, with the bible and prayer book 
under his arm : it appears as if mankind had conspired 
to strike out the penod of adolescence in the existence of 
human beings, and that their minority should terminate 
at fourteen years of age, leaving nothing to be done for 
them after they come out of the hands of Uie schoolmaster. 
Yet parents are weak enough to ask what it is that has 
produced such a change in the middle classes. 

The object of education has also been mistaken in this 
walk of life — the training of youth, too, has altogether 
been found in error. The mania for education has j umbled 
all the classes in one imaginaryl)Ut false notion of equality. 
Nothing is talked of but education ; some have over- 
done it, many have altogether mistaken the road, but 
more have been taught the wrong matter. The first carry 
gold about them, and are every minute in want of ready 
change ; the others, in their attempts to arrive at the 
temple of Minerva by new roads, have lost sight of the 
path which leads to substantial and practical knowledge ; 
these are the fli^pants and pragmatics who invest all the 
highwavs of soaety, being in the end distinguished for 
coxcombery, foUy, and debauchery. Three-fifths of the 
metropolitan shopmen and clerks are formed of this com- 
pound ; and it is remarkable, that although their origin, 
as a body, is the most diverse of any class, and, of course, 
their education of various kinds, yet they all settle down 
to one set of ideas and habits. 

A great evil arises out of the practice of shopkeepers 
taking almost any smart young man upon trial, r^ard- 
less of general character, in the hopes of selecting, in the 
end, a combination of talent and personal appearance ; 
conceiving, as all of them do, that where the most hand- 
some young men are, to that place will the females be at- 
tracted. Shopmen are now hired upon the principle of 
the mechanic ; no warning being required, they may be 
paid up to any hour and discharged forthwith. In the co- 
rivalry of trade, it is supposed, that upon the tact of the 
assistants depends the success of the master, in compet- 
ing with his neighbours ; hence it is that they are ever 
changing in the hopes of being better served. The evils 
of this practice are, 1st, the number which obtain tempo- 
rary employment induces an injurious rush of youth into 
the market ; 2dly, as not more than one half at any time 
can meet with employment, a vast body of young persons 
are thrown loose upon the town, at the most unfavour- 
able age, to become masters of their own time and actions. 
Lastly, nothing can be more detrimental to society than 
the existence in it of a half-educated, half-boy-and-man 
class, who are constrained to pick up a living in a chance 
manner. 



After what has been said of retail shopmen, it la bat £he 
to state the disadvantages under which they l^xmr, and 
the grievances of which they reasonably complain. Every 
househplder or head of a family, a few years sntariDC to 
the enlightened days of 1834, felt himself, by the lews of 
proscription, responsible for the entire moral eoodoofr of 
his household ; and none would be taken as assirtMiB hat 
those who consented to sleep upon the prenuses aideoi^ 
form to the family rules ; one of which, with mmt tvigBbr 
families, was morning and evening prayers. Noone thought 
himself or his property safe with a man upon the preaisci 
whose actions and conduct were not known thnMgheiit \ 
the whole twenty-four hours each day. Now, in' evsiy 
case wherein the nature of the business will adWl •f Ae 
practice (and sacrifices are made to further the amage* 
ments), masters of families prefer, in all trades, oiit«d«r-< 
shopmen, servants, and apprentices ; being only iteAt 
of relieving themselves, to the greatest extent poeittLy ^ 
from all responsibility of moral guardianship. 

Tradesmen are ready enough to avail themselvesi ^aftr 
as theii^ interests are concerned, of the assistaacaociKfl; 
boys and girls, but are unwilling to spare the half hoar ii 
the day from money-making or following pleaiare to ta- 
form or morally protect the youthful daases, from iriMisa 
they are constrained to draw their assistants. The trades- 
man's wife, too, who has never been brought up tohoittft- 
hold duties, must not be annoyed in her piano practkftflid 
poonah painting ; she mustnotbe fatigued with thecaoeena 
of a large family. ' 1 1 is therefore best that all the people 
should be boarded out ; my wife says she knows it will be 
a saving ; besides, she is so delicate that she is not eqail 
to the competing with, and providing for, a large ftmiljr/ 
Thus are excuses made for a neglected duty which <mr 
ancestors considered paramount, and prided then»elves t 
in the performance of above all others, namely, a good r^ l 
gulation of the household, and exercising a moral survtij- \ 
lance over all within the range of their control. — Frasefi \ 
Magazine, \ 



SWARMING OF THE BEES. 

They are come, they are come ; yet what brings tbem here, 
With smoke aroand, and with walls so near? 
Yet there they clln/i; to the golden wand. 
As there were no sunnier giu^en beyond. 

Tlie garden is filled with theh: drowsy hum ! 

Oh, where is a hive, for the bees are come? 

Whence have they wander'd? I cannot tell, 
But I dream me a dream %f some lonely dell. 
Where violets thick 'mid the green grass sprang, 
Like a purple cloak by a monarch flung. 

Our garden now fills wi^ their drowsy hvtm ! 

Oh, where is a hive, for the bees are come? 

Had they grown weary of roses in bloom. 

Or the long Mling wreaths of the yeUow-h^r'd broom? 

Of the seringa's pale, orange-touched flowers, 

Of the gardens afar, that they wander to ours? 

How pleasant it is with their drowsy 1mm! 

Oh, where is a hive, for the bees are come ': 

Our garden Is somewhat pale and lone. 

And the walls are liigh, with ivy o'ergrown ; 

And the dnst of the city lies dark on the rose. 

And tlio lUy is idmost afl^aid to unclose. 

Yet welcome the sound of their drowsy huni 1 
Oh, where is a hive, for the bees are <»mc .' 

The vapours of London float over our head« 

Yet athwart them the shower and the sunshine are shed ; 

And cheerftil the light of tbe morning £slls 

O'ci- the ahnond-tree and the ivied walls. 

Sweet sounds around it the drowqr hum I 
Oh, where is a hive, for the bees are come? 

We have shrubs that have flourished the snmmer thniaiik- 
The Jessamine hanging like pearls on dew. 
The fnschla that droops, like the carls of a bride- 
Bells of coral, with Sjnrian pniple inside ; 

They'll grow more flUr with that drowsy hm ! 

Oh, where is a hive, for the bees are come? 

The sun-flower's golden round diall vidd 
Its shining store for their harvest field; 
We'll plant wild thyme with the April nun, 
And feed them till then on the sugar-cane. 

Welooma, wdcome, their drowsy hmn! 

Oh, where is a hive, for the Imos KB comet L&L 
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THB POETRY OP LIFE; OR, HOW DTE DO? 

OOHOLUDID. 

Bdobi m mj fiurewell to the select band of firiends and 
thinkera who, boldly and patiently, hare followed ns into 
tbenurely-ti^odden regions of thought and conscionsness, to 
which we have endeavoured to lead them in this series of 
papers, we would pause Ibr a moment, in a shady but not 
UDsomiad recess, and ask. How do you do? Art thou in 
hmMi, way brothers? Have you stood fkce to &ce with the 
great Ibct of being, and recoiled in amazement in contem- 
platioB of its mysteries ? Have you, from the narrow pe- 
destal of the present, which a single pulsation of your 
heart sweeps from beneath your feet, gazed upon the dim 
realau and burial aisles of the past—upon the graTos of 
cmpireB and generations? Have you turned your eyes upon 
the aiiute ristas of the future, and, patiently deciphering 
tiie hieroglyphs upon them, found them to be the symbols 
of immoilamty for you f Haye you looked upon the welter- 
ing chaos of tame, with the eye and heart of a man, and — 
how readest thou ? You see fbeble effort, and faint endear 
TOUT, and dull endurance; men, heaven-bom like yourselves, 
porsung shadows and phantoms, stimulated by passion 
and vain hopes, endeavouring^ Titan-like, to take by storm 
a heafen of their own imagination, but ever and anon rush- 
ing against the inevitable and everlasting laws and pillars 
ef the universe^ bruising their very souls, and at last sink- 
faig into silence and invisibility. How readest thou this 
riddle? Have you looked into the recesses of your own 
being, and held conmranion with yourselves — noted the 
ocean-alream of thought which is ceaselessly flowing over 
that Uving field— a Nile whose sources are in fkr-off regions, 
in the primeval ages, in the ftiture eternity — ^whose con- 
fluenoe is in yon, whose waters purify and fructify your 
Hfe, or overlay it with a noxious sediment of mud and 
graveL All this you have done, we shall say, but firom 
what point of vision? Do you stand upon the low ground 
olhatf-awakened thought, in the chilly mists and vapours 
of morning, and, seeing but parts and sections of things 
and Uieir orbits, find nothing in them but confiision, and 
no hi^ber law than that of chance ? Do the articulate and 
inarticulate voices fiUl upon your ear, not harmoniously 
but in discords, and if in power and migeety, is it rather 
as the thunders of Sinai than the still sDudl voices of love 
and truth ? You hear voioes ? 

* Haerd are the Toioee— 

Voice of the ages, 

The world's and the safes'— 
Choose, for your choice is 
Brief, but yet endless.' 
But do they come to you as dear utterances, or doubtfiil 
eradeB ? Have you risen firom the earth, and climbed upon 
the Jaoob-ladder which is set for all of us to those altitudes 
of being from wliieh you can look down upon the world 
and human life, and see an indestructible element of beauty 
mtn gUn g inth and subduing deformity, and a law of order 
oontrolfing confiision? And ii; after all, there are per- 
pleodtiee which you cannot solve, have you looked upwards 
with the inqidring love and hope which bring down the hea- 
venly dew, which waters in the heart the * ni^t-flower of 
belief '—a gourd which no worm destroyeth, in the shadow 
of wfaieh you can repose in peace ? 

Ijcaving aU whom it concerns to reply at leisure, we 
voold panse another moment, on the threshold of that 
' soiand whudi makes us linger,' and remind our readers 
of a pn^xnal which we made in our introductory paper, 
to finmd a society with the view of elevating our familiar 
Mlntation, ' How d'ye do ? ' to its literal and spiritual place 
ia the interoourse of man with man. We have still an un- 
listnrfoed conviction that such a society, or the elements of 
t, 18 the great desideratum of the age. But where to find 
Bcmbers? It is to be hoped that our self-communings 
ire better than our conversations; but as for them, the 
»eet that can be said of them is, that they are the light 
■piaodes of liib, enclosed within the parenthesis of * How 
^e do ? ' on tiie one hand, and * 6ood-by ' on the other. 
Ckey are tlangs of civility and superficiBlity, or anything 
mtheworid bat manly communion and intercourse. From 
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the force of habit, or sheer inability to do better, we walk 
together in a vain show, and either cannot or will not 
speak of the splendours of our life and its environmento. 
We may be deemed cynical for giving expression to 
such utterances; but we speak the truth of our own ex- 
perience and truly afi&rm, that the time, if ever such a 
time to us was, when a brother-man said to us, in the true 
and full meaning of the expression, *How do pou do?' 
is so distant that there is no record of it in our memory* 
* Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh { * 
and it would seem that the heart ia full and fiuniliar enough 
with the bubbles and foam-bells on the surfiice of society, 
with market-prices, railway-shares, weather-gauges, matoh- 
makmg, and village-scandal. With these and kindred 
themes we fill up our hours of social intercourse, and 
press them into our service, as an apology for better things, 
of which we are ignorant, or unable to shape into beauti- 
fol creations. But underlying all this is the spiritual 
kingdom of thought and reality—- of the tlungs of which we 
rarely speak, although we are subjecte of it by virtue of 
a higher loyalty than we owe to Queen Victoria. Wide^ 
spr^iding and surging around us is the ocean of eternity^ 
on the b^m of which, as living barques or islets, we are 
all floating— we ask not whither ; from, we ask not whence. 
We send out discoverers to the ends of the earth, and, 
while we write, we are fitting out expeditions to proceed 
in search of lost explorers at the North Pole— to ask Sir 
John Franklin and his adventurous mariners (if the ele- 
ments have not overwhelmed them) * How do you do ? ' We 
read with admiration of Columbus wandering up and down 
through Europe, in quest of means and appliances by 
which to proceed in search of physical truths, of conti- 
nento and islands, with the presentiment of whose existence 
he was stirred, as with a spirit of unrest and noble endea- 
vour; but though we know, or might know, that in our 
own spirit-land there are whole continents of truth lying 
unexplored, and realms of fairer beauty than both the 
Americas and the Indias to be won, we are content to re- 
main in ignorance of them, and allow them to lie an un- 
cultivated desert Of course, there are exceptions. We 
cannot at all times befiUse toour nature. Deepcalls unto 
deep from the recesses of our hearts, and in our better 
moods we love to listen. At other times the calls are im- 
perative, and we must listen, and follow whither the voices 
lead. How d'ye do? if not often said to man by man, is 
sometimes said to man by himself. Rarely, indeed, can he 
respond * very well ' to this salutation. The truth is, he 
does not know. A true and intelligent answer pre-sup- 
poses an accurate survey and investigation of the realms 
of consciousness, their laws and government; and the rea- 
son why man but seldom addresses his brother with the 
manly salutation, * How do you — the man — do? ' is, that 
most of men are strangers, not only to each other, but to 
themselves, and the land of thought is a terra incognito. 

But it is worth exploring and conquering. The land of 
thought and vision, we call it, and its name indicates the 
weapons and mode of warfare by which we can make it cur 
own. The land of thought can be won by thought only ; 
the land of vision must be approached with a clear and 
open eye. Freo and fearless thought is the weapon with 
which we must arm ourselves; and seeing, which is a 
mode of thought, the result and triumph of thought — see- 
ing, vision, or contemplation, is indeed the possession and 
enjoyment of our spirit-land. The land itself is not far 
away. * The kingdom of heaven is within us.' The sweet 
influences of the divinest truth encircle us like an atmo- 
sphere, and thought is the avenue by which they find a pas- 
sage to the capacities of the soul. Therefore, bold firee- 
thinkers— a noble titie in the degrees of intellectual no- 
bility, which we have too long permitted scoffers and scep- 
tics to appropriate to themselves— is, of all others, the class 
which we wish to see increased. Freethinkers— for is not 
freethinking the only avenue to the truth which alone can 
make us free? Freethinking — for the sublimest and most 
difficult subjecte of thought are spread before us in the scroll 
both of the unwritten and the written revelations of God, 
and the greatest of human teachers enjoins us, in so many 
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|R>rd8, to 'think of those tlungi9.' Free «nd fearless thinking 
^it must precede intelligent oonversation, and fit us for 
it; and we must think severely) and muse long and ear- 
•esily, upon ourseWes and our relations to each other and 
to all things, before we can enjoj that communion of soul 
vith soul which is (me of the rarest and highest enjoyments 
in the world. It may be weU, therefore, to postpone for a 
While the formation of our proposed society, and in the 
meantime to recommend all wno intend to beoome members 
to enter at once upon a preparatory oourse of severe thought 
and calm meditation. 

Perhaps we could not more appropriately close our 
series of pi^pers than by laying before our readers a speci- 
men of the conversation we should like to hear in our pro- 
posed but now postponed society. W. and R, will do as wdl 
as any other symbols for interlocutors ; and if any ingeni- 
ous reader should imagine that he sees more in them than 
meets the eye, and insist that they are the initials of Writer 
and ReadeTy we have not the least objection, and will only 
express a hope, that the mute but mighty and ever-increas- 
ing intercourse between those two classes will steadily im- 
prove in tone and quality, and ultimately render * How 
d'ye do Societies' possible anywhere. Though writing 
upon poetry, we have been sparing of quotations, and 
thereftne may be allowed to commence our imaginary con- 
versation wiUi a beautiM sonnet, intimating that we shall 
fbel obliged to any of our readers who will name to us its 
author. 
A.— Hotr seldom, friend, a good great man Inherits 

Honour and wealth, with all his worth and pains? 

It seems a story from the world of spirits, 

When any man obtains that which he merits, 

Or any merits that which ho obtalna 
IF.— -For shame, my friend, renounce this canting strain— 

What wooldst thou have a good great man obtain ? 

Wealth, title, dignity, a golden chain, 

Or heaps of corses which his sword hath slain? 

Ooodnesi and greatntu are not meant hut ends. 

Hath be not always treasures, always firienda, 

The good great man ? Three treasures— love, and light, 

And calm thoughts, equable as in&nt*s breath ; 

And threo fiEist friends, more sure than day or night— 

Himself, his Maker, and the angel death. 

B. — I see the shadows of beautiftil thoughts in your reply 
to my complaint, but they move before me as in a twilight^ 
and you seem to speak in parables. 

W. — ^From the necessity of the case. If we might define 
a parable to be an intellectual vehicle, which conveys to us 
a valuable truth, a casket which encloses a pearl of great 
price, then all teaching is more or less of the nature of a 
parable. When angels of old held converse with men, 
their appearance was a parable. Men did not see the angels 
in reality, but only the vestures in which they closed 
themselves. It was so from the time that the cherubim 
took up their station at the gates of Eden, to the appear- 
ance of Gabriel to Mary ; and when the Son of the Virgin 
himself appeared, as the Incarnate Word or ^(^^sdom, he 
manifested in his body the sublime parable of the Invisible 
God, hidmg and revealing him. 

R, — ^Then, is all literature a parable, and does religion, 
philosophy, politics, and all knowledge, come to us in the 
mask of symbols ? 

W. — ^Agfun I say, from the necesmty of the case. Mark 
you, all religious truth, for instance, is conveyed to us by 
the twin-revelations of nature and the written word. To 
many, probably to most, nature is not only a parable, but 
a paradox, more a puzzle than an explanation. And the 
written revelation is, in the strictest logic, a symbol. For 
all language is a symbol, the vesture of thought, the im- 
perfect infimtile body of a quickening power or spirit, but 
the only medium through which the spirit or thought can 
reveal itself. 

K — So, laying a^de the popular idea of a parable alto- 
gether, you mean to say that our plainest literature is sym- 
bolical, or partakes of the nature of a parable? 

W, — Yes; from which I deduce this corollary — that no 
man can be altogether a passive recipient of any truth. 
You cannot lay hold of a man and pour truth into him as 
water into a vessel He must co-operate with you, must, 
In foct^ learn to interpret your parable for himselfl The 



most that one man can do for another is to brinA tliei^v* 
bols of things clearly and vividly before hun. Tlus is tbt 
work of the teacher ; the part of the scholar is to look 
through the symbols or words to the things of irtdch tbej 
are the mere wn^pages. 

B. — Whidi he can do only by the exerciie of severe 
thought 

W, — ^Exactly so; and the more important the tnA 
shadowed forth by the symbols or words, the more inksse 
the thought must be. When I speak to you of a horee^ a 
house, a hill, you readily, and by a mere act ef memoiT, 
realise in your mind the originals of these symbols. HVha 
I speak of the properties of matter or the laws of geonetzy, 
and especially when I bring than to bear uDoa a eoopS- 
cated problem in the physiodl sciences, yon naT« to aaeb 
a greater effort to see, in your mind, the things of irinckl 
speak. But the difficulty is increased, and of cooiae tb 
mental effort or thought on your part nrast be greak^ 
when I speak of moral truths. In this region there is w- 
thing tangible. I speak of things of which 70a can hsa 
no image in your understanding. My symbols do ml 
bring before you any visible ideas, for how should ire pc4 
the idea of duty, love, rever^ce, or any of the virtues! 
Proceeding to the i^x of our argument, how should m 
paint the idea of spiritual being; of the soul, of God? Bit 
those highest things are the things most worthy of ov 
oommumon, and hence the necessity of intense^ continigaa 
earnest thought to every man who would grow into tk 
likeness of the highest beauty and holiness. 

B. — Those regions of thought are rarely viaked, Ite. 
At least, the conversations of even intelligent bmd bci 
seldom turn upon thdr sublimitiei and mysteries. 

W. — For which there is a twofold reason. Firsts like tlie 
higher regions ot the natural world, the bdgfats of Jbooi 
Blanc, the Andes, or BlmaUiyas, they are diffioolt of aeceGs; 
and, secondly, they are proscribed. They are proobiBied 
dangerous. ^gn-boardsaresetupatalitUedistanoeabon 
the level of the circumjacent valleys, with ominous words of 
warning engraven upon them. Now, I admit that there if 
danger in climbing to high altitudes, either in the phyaktl 
or mental world. The foot may slip, the brain nel, tad 
the bold explorer tumble into yawning abysses. Botwkj 
are the works of Gk)d and the scroll of Ms providence sprtai 
before us but to be read, pondered, inwardly digested, tai 
reverently inquired into ? When God himself is represented 
as acting a part in the sublime drama of ' Job^* he chaileogei 
investigation into the grandest of his works, and the most 
mysterious of his ways. Listen : ' Where wast thou vba 
I laid the foundations of the earth? Whereupon are tbe 
foundations thereof fastened, or who hath laid the ccnio* 
stone thereof ? Who hath shut up the sea vritii doors! When 
is the way where li^ dwelleth, and as for darkness, when 
is the place thereof? Who hath put wisdom in the inwui 
parts, or who hath given understanding to tha heart?' 
No, my friend, we do not err by too much thooght, bat b« 
too Utile. We dwell in the lower r^ons from a flJse hu- 
mility or an unmanly foar, and proclaim ourselves nmwotlkf 
to enter into the spiritual palaces, because we love thsooltf 
courts too well! 

B, — May there not be another mason inahiK^ to entg 
in? What is your estimate of tiie inteUeotoal ha^ d 
humanity? 

W. — ^I have admitted that the higher refpons of tiMH# 
are difficult of aooess, and none but tl^ bravest and strmg i B i 
can climb to them. We must * through mndi tribidattfirt 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.' The work of the ihraifl 
is not holiday work. It is a hand-to4iand battle wUh n 
solute foes — ^with doubts, difficulties, perplexities; vm 
though by patientenduranoeand perseverance he nhhaslm 
suoc^ds in clearing away great mountains and conthwsl 
of doudland which intervene between him and the saort 
heavens of truth and beauty, yet after his oonmktMtn»^ 
tories he often finds that the enemy is oonquered, aot sdb-l 
dued, and he has to take reftige in fidth, had bslien Art 
what he knows not now he shall know hereafter. As ti 
my estimate of the intellectual height or capabiHriss 
I must say that> although most of men have powssvlaAl 
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they nerer ezerdse, and thus suffer loss, vet only the few 
are capable of receiying and appreciating me highest truths 
in their highest interpretation. There would seem to be a 
' common size' in mind as in body ; an intelleotual height 
to which, by proper culture^ the mass of men might rise^ 
but whidi Uiey could not exceed, in the present phase of 
their existence. After reaching it they might grow in 
breadth, so to speak, in strength, in compactness, in moral 
beauty, and thinr path, eren to the end of life, might be 
< like the shining light which shineth more and more unto 
the per&ct day,' inasmuch as their longings for a greater 
and & better might steadily increase. But as there are 
angels and archsmgels, thrones, dominions, prindpaHties, 
and powers, in other spheres, so it would appear that human 
nature occupies also a determinate rai^L in the orders of 
creation. But looking at the general culture <^ the mass 
of men, we find room enough for the efforts of the teacher 
and the progress of the scholar, and we shall haye to wait 
a long time before the millions of the human race shall hare 
reached tiie foil stature of th^ intelleotual manhood, and 
touched that line which is overtopped only by the giants 
and archangels of humanity. 

B, — ^The archangels of humanity is a pretty poetic 
flourish ; but what would you think of Uving conducting^ 
tods to bring down the lightninfe not to consume, but to 
quicken into diyiner life ti^e mass of men in the plains 
below t 

W. — Or watchers, set up to read the horologue of the 
ages, and proclaim the time o' day to the world ? 

jR. — Do you hear their tdces? What do tiie watchers 
say of the present time ? 

jy, — larten. The watchers' proclamation is always the 
same. They say that the present time is the most impor- 
tant of all time to you and me. This wsq their proclama- 
tion before the flo«d, in the wilderness, on the hUls, in the 
deserts, in the cities of Canaan, in the first Christian cen- 
tury, at the Reformation, at this hour. Their yoioe was 
and ia-» 

' Choose, for your ohoioa is 
Brief, bat yet endless.' 

They speak of sublimity and wonder as still encircling us ; 
of romance and beauty penrading this time as much as 
any former age. They pomt in proof to the earth beneath, 
to the faeayens aboye, to the secret chambers of the hearty 
to life and death, to weddings and fonerals, to the all-em- 
bradng proyidence of God, sustanung the theatre of time 
in the yestibule of eternity. These are the yoices and 
counsels of the watchers and sages, and we shall do well 
to mnse <m them in reyerent siknoe. 

Our work is done, and now we say. Farewell I We olose 
this canto of the Poetry of Life not without a hope that it 
win find a response in the deepest heart of many readers. 
It is, howeyer, but one canto of a hymn, which ceases not^ 
or ought not to cease, in our popular literature, as it ceases 
not, or ought not to cease, m human life. Our theme is 
that wonderfol mystery which we call oar being, and our 
lim has been to shed upon the common life of us all the 
(ew rays of light which had fallen upon our own life firom, 
ire trittt, the upper regions. To labour in building up and 
beantiiying that temple which, though in ruins, is still the 
temple of the Most fligh, is a high but laudable ambition; 
to polish its Hying stones and cement them together with 
ioye, reyerenoe, and joy ; to clear away sonie of the rubbish 
)f ignorance and indolence, and rekindle or bbw into in- 
tenser fiame tiie saored fires which should eyer bum upon 
Its altar^ is the noblest work of human life. Immersed in 
iepressing circamstanoes, and perplexed, as the mass of 
oaen are, with the daily-reourrittg question, * What sh^ 
wo eat, and what shall we drink, and wherewithal shall 
wc be dotiied?' it is imperatiye for their moral health that 
their thoughts should ever and anon be lifted up to the kiyel 
yt the beantifol yision which floats in the atmosphere of 
Iraman life, and that the feith which brinp the mlity of 
immortah^ to the heart be stimulated to higher aetiyity. 
En our endeayours after this hi(^ aim we Ittye been led 
bto wider fields of thon^t thui were indicated by the 



colours which we hung out to attract attention. In writing 
of t^ poetry of life we haye been led somewhat into the 
philaeopky of life; but we had no choice, for the two things 
are one and indiyisible. Some might think that a strict 
adherence to our theme would haye confined us to that 
auroral blossoming which is so delightfol in children, to the 
feryid spring-time of first Ioye, and to gleams <tf lights few 
and far between, and eyer growing fl^ntor and more dis- 
tant in our aftei^life. But admitting the fitct that life is 
too often a tale of the dullest prose, we haye endeayoured 
to show that it might be a perennial hymn — that the riyo- 
let which springs into existence firom the bosom of Qod in 
the mountam-tops of morning might increase, not only in 
yolume, but in purity and strength, as it flows through the 
dales and yalleys of time to its parent home in the ocean 
of eternity. 



A TALE OF SHETLAND. 

A FBw years ago a young clergyman was paying a short 
yisit to a friend in the countiy, the widow of a nayal 
officer recently deceased. He found the femily much 
aflTected by the apparently approaching end of a feithfol 
and attached dependant, rather than seryant, of the house- 
hold—an aged negro^ who had been bequ^ithed to their 
friendship and protection by a departed and much yalued 
relatiye. The clergyman, at the request of his hostess^ 
repaired to the chamber where lay the dying African, fu 
from his natiye land indeed, but surrounded by the com- 
forts of dyilisation and the consolations of religion. In 
reply to the words of hope held out by the minister, the 
negro replied, * Tes, I go to Massa ; ' a bright smile play- 
ed on his fece, and again murmuring ' Massa,' he sunk to 
eyerlasting rest--one more example added to the many 
we haye seen, in the despised race of Africa, of fidelity 
and attachment strong eyen in death. The negro was 
laid, as he had requested, near to his deceased master, to 
whom he had been so foodly attached ; who had, indeed, 
rescued him from the most degraded and wretehed slayery, 
and introduced him to the glorious freedom of Christi- 
anity. The most important of his worldly effects were 
a few books and papers, among the latter of which was 
his will, wherein he deyised the not inconsiderable sayings 
of his wages, one half to the African Association, and 
the remainder to the youngest daughter of his widowed 
mistress. The following narratiye, drawn up, it would 
appear, by his former master, and in which mention is 
Bsade of Mungo himself, was carefully tied up by itself, 
imparently a hoarded relic of one to whom he was under 
the holiest and most lasting obllffation. We now present 
it to the public, as illustratiye of the manners of the in- 
habitants of a comer of the kingdom which few travellers 
yisit, and which is therefore imperfectly known. In do- 
ing so, we will adhere closely te the original. 

Towards the close of the last century, I had returned 
to my natiye land with an independent fortune — but 
where were the friends of my heart to share it P — ^and with 
a constitation sorely shaken by the sultry winds of India 
and the death-doaling plague of Egypt ; yet was I not too 
far advanced in the voyage of life to feel at liberty to ne- 
glect what health and strength yet remained, so I resolved 
to try for a season if the bracing climate of a more northern 
region would infuse vigour into my frame, or change of 
scene chase away the sadness that tooof£en pressed heavily 
on my withered heart. With this object in view, I was 
roused, one lovely morning in the latter end of June, by my 
servant, a simple-mindcMd, affectionate negro, who in- 
formed me the captain was below. I felt more than half 
inclined to resist the sununons, and court the dreamy 
slumber. ' I think I shant go, after all, Mungo,' sud I. 

< As massa pleases. Berry cold, I 'spose, north dere ; ' 
and the poor fellow shivered, by anticipation, at the 
thought. 

But, smiling at honest Mungo and my own momentary 
indecision, I started up, and was soon rigged for my voyage, 
and in the presence Qf the captain, a staunch old Green- 
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land seatoan, who replied to my hurried question * Is the 
^ind fair P * * Fair ! to be sure it is. Look alive ! here Is 
Ned at the door for your traps,^ Mnngo looked quite re- 
signed, his will at all times being that of bis master ; and 
though the accommodations on board of a trading-vessel 
then were not so sumptuous as now, in the noble steamers 
of our coast, I made myself as comfortable as circumstances 
permitted, gave way to the joyous buoyancy inspired by 
the balmy sea breezes, and in four days, so prosperous 
was our voyage, we entered the bay of Lerwick, the soli- 
tary town of far north Shetland. Here the sight was a 
tnost exhilarating one, as we came in before a stiff breeze. 
A great number of Dutch vessels, engaged in the early 
herring fishing, with many other vessels of different na- 
tions, lay in the spacious natural harbour. A corvette, 
protecting and watching the proceedings of the foreign 
fishers, and a frigate, at whose masthead floated 'the 
meteor flag of England,' were conspicuous. A beautiful 
little cutter also attracted my attention. She was em- 
ployed in the prevention of the smuggling trade, for which 
these islands afforded many facilities, in their remoteness 
and privacy, and the number and excellence of their har- 
bours. The bay of Bressa Sound is completely land- 
locked ; the island which gives its name stretching across 
the entrance, leaving navigable inlets to the north and 
south, flanked by noble headlands. The little fishing 
town of Lerwick is built on a rather steep acclivity, and 
looked snug and neat. On landing, however, the scene 
was by no means so agreeable, as the streets are narrow 
and confined, and neither the town nor its environs present 
any objects calculated to interest a stranger. Resisting, 
therefore, the exuberant and primitive hospitality which 
was proffered me on every band, I was anxious rather to 
hurry off, panting for the quiet and seclusion now become 
most congenial to me. By the good ofiKces of one of the 
respectable inhabitants of Lerwick, I soon succeeded in 
engaging a large boat and six rowers, to convey me to 
one of the more distant islands, to whose sole proprietor I 
had letters of introduction. I could not help admiring, 
as I stood on the quay preparing to depart, the beauty and 
symmetry of my pass^T^-boat. The Shetland boats are 
built after the fashion of the classic Norwegian yawl; 
pointed fore and aft, they carry one laiige square sail, and, 
when well managed, are considered to be not only the 
most graceful, but the safest description of any boats of 
their size we are acquainted with. 

It was evening when we rowed swiftly out of the bay. 
The westerly breeze had settled down into a perfect calm, 
and I thought, in all my wanderings, I had never wit- 
nessed a more lovely scene. Indeed, nothing can be more 
exquisitely soothing and reposing than a midsummer 
night on the water, among those lovely isles. The sea 
lay smooth as glass, the shores of the larger islands were 
rocky and precipitous, and iiUand stretched a long line of 
bleak and treeless hills ; but we were threading our way 
through innumerable green islets and detached rocks, ris- 
ing out of the sleeping ocean, like giant relics of a former 
world. The glass-like mirror reflected the banks, with 
their deepening shadows, and the stillness was only broken 
by the occasional shrill scream of a sea-bird, and the mea- 
sured stroke of the sleepy oar, as we glided oftimes close 
to the rocky bank or overhanging cliff. At length the sun 
sank below the horizon ; but the soft twilight lingered, 
till his rifling beams again illumined tiie glorious expanse 
of ocean, now stretching in illimitable grandeur before us. 
I shall never forget the enchanting, sweet tranquillity of 
that night-voyage among the Shetland isles. Two indi- 
viduab by my side, however, were more disposed to yield 
to the sleepy than to the poetical influences of the hour — I 
mean Mungo, and mv noble Newfoundland dog Neptune. 
With a companion liie the latter, to whom one can com- 
plain when melancholy, caress when joyous, and storm at 
when vexed, and with an attendant like my faithful negro, 
ever alert when massa bids, and whom no indulgence or 
familiarity can cause to forget the distance and respect he 
considers due, a man may travel the world over, and be 
nearly independent of other society. 



I reached the residence of MrRendale about breaks 
time, and was received with the true spirit of gcnoice 
northern hospitality, where the warmth of the welconx 
makes amends for the coldness of the clime. I was sbovn 
into tho apartment where the family were assembled for 
their morning meal. Presenting my letters of introdoc- 
tion, they were placed, without being opened, or e^a 
looked at, on the mantel-piece, and I was grasped bjr i 
friendly hand, and seated at the hospitable board at ODce, 
simply because I was a stranger. Yes, kind and hospi- 
table islanders, the blessing of many a stranger ud 
voyager lingers around your simple happy hearUis, usA 
not the least heartfelt of these are thus registered ! The 
mansion of Mr Rendale, the proprietor of the wbole isUod, 
was situated on the inland shores of a small shelteredbiij, 
open in one direction only to the fury of the Atlantic; aod 
it was fearfiiUy sublime, in a storm from the west, to see 
the majestic waves come sweeping, in ooa unbrokec 
swell, even to the base of the rocky eminence on whidi 
the house was built. The laird was an elderly man, 
whose pleasing and gentlemanly manners were raUier st 
variance with an eccentric exterior. He was upwards cf 
six feet high, gaunt and thin, but extremely muscular ssl 
strong. His yellow locks, but yet little tinged with grer. 
float^ on his shoulders, and together with bis pak, lot 
keen, blue ej^ sufiiciently bespoke his Scandinamn 
origin. In his d^>ortment, a stranger might soon deted, 
mingled with suavity and kindness, a slightly self-satisfieJ 
air of importance and ease, the results of a life spes: 
among his dependants, and inferiors in rank and edoo- 
tion, and in the peace and abundance of a patrimonial is- 
heritance. His servants and tenants loved and respected 
him, as his liberality and indulgence deserred, and did 
his bidding at all times, though not perhaps with the 
same alacrity when he was not personally overseeing tfaea. 
One important personage in his household alone invari- 
ably took his own way, whether it were his master's or 
not^this was the laird's factotum, to whom I was earlj 
introduced in due form. He was head-buliff, sapeiinteit- 
dent, iishcurer, clerk, storekeeper, and twenty othcr 
things besides ; of middle age, stout, and athletic, and io- 
defatigably active,* he was absolutely necessary to the 
conducting of the multitudinous aflairs pertaining to a 
Shetland proprietorship, and, with the greatest appareot 
deference and respect to all his master's wishes, and u 
unhesitating assent to all his opinions, he yet contrived t« 
do most things after his own fashion, and in his own time. 

Mr Rendale's family consisted only of a son and daughter. 
The former was a fine, spirited young man, who woul^ 
rather rove over the world than be imprisoned in an island 
of Shetland ; but his father's hopes were centred in hiic* 
and he had become necessary to the old man, as an assis- 
tant and companion. Young Bendale was delighted it 
my arrival, and, though I was many years his senior, we 
were quickly on a footing of perfect intimacy ; the merits 
and capabilities of my rifle and dog were as so many psas- 
ports to the £amiliarity of old acquaintanceship. Th^ 
daughter, Mary Rendale, was a sweet girl in her tweitfieth 
year. She was very fair, like her father, and their GotUc 
ancestors ; her eyes were of that changeful shade of Si^ 
that would sometimes cause the gazer to believe toee 
black, and they were shaded by long thick laahes, hldii^ 
while they created, the fluctuating expresuon that betokens 
softness and sensibility ; her voice was melodious yetplain- 
tive, and her manner was graceful, gentle, and unamcted, 
combining a lady-like self-possession with a kindly frank- 
ness, such as I never witnessed in greater perfection tiua 
in this interesting Shetland maiden. In a word, die ws 
one for a father to be proud of, a brother to cherisb, aei 
a lover to risk life for. 

On the morning of my arrival, having finished oorfffe- 
tracted breakfast. Miss Rendale had left us for the per- 
formance of her househdd duties, and we were deep^e&- 
gaged planning and discussing various excursionii eoss- 
bining shooting with fishing, when two strangexs vere 
shown into the wartment. One was a coarse, nife^r^ 
looking man, evidently a foreigner, yet speaking Aigitt^ 
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fluentlj-, tboag^h not correctly. His face was large and 
red ; his eyes fiery and bloodshot, glancing with a quick, 
suspicious motement ; bo was clad in a common seaman's 
dress, but a valuable ring glittered on the least finger of 
bis large hand. His companion presented a singular con- 
trast. He was a slight made but strongly knit young 
Englishman ; his face and figure were extremely hand- 
some, and his age apparently twenty-four. His dress, 
likewise, was that of a seaman, but of finer materials than 
his companion's, and it displayed an agile and finely-pro- 
portioned figure to great advantage. The former was 
captain, the latter second in command, of a Dutch vessel, 
which lay snugly moored in a small creek near the man- 
sion-honse, and of which the masts were visible from where 
we sat. The strangers had received some kindly atten- 
tions from Mr Rendale, and were now come to take leave. 
The young lieutenant's eyes wandered anxiously round for 
a few moments, yet finding not what they sought, he 
hastily rose and left the room. The captain often glanced 
uneasDy at me, and was reserved and morose. From his 
appearance, I should have supposed him daring and despe- 
rate, as indeed it proved, for his vessel was engaged in the 
smuggling trade. After a short interval, we accompanied 
him to the sea-side, where he was in a few minutes joined 
by his lieutenant, and shortly after they were under weigh. 
Was it fancy that Mary looked paler at dinner, and more 
pensive in her demeanour P Could it be that this gentle 
and lovely girl had linked her affections with one engaged 
in an illegal and dangerous traffic P — for so much I under- 
stood thus early of the history of the strangers — ^not, in- 
deed, fW>m my host himself, who, if he were aware of the 
character of his late guests, perhaps from the frequency 
of smuggling, considered it but a trifling offence. 

The same night, I was aroused from a heavy dreamless 
sleep by the impatient growling of Neptune, who lay at 
the foot of my bed. My efforts to quiet him proving un- 
availing, I jumped up, and went to the window. In the 
summer midnight twilight, I perceived several men com- 
ing towards the house from the landing-place or low pier, 
towards which I looked. They appeared to be fisher- 
men returning firom sea; but, lingering a moment to 
gaze again on the^ wild sequestered scenery, I observed 
that the men carried bags and small casks, and that they 
were met, with a stealthy gesture of caution, by the 
laird's nu^'or domo. He glanced upwards to my window, 
but I stood in the shadow, until I had seen a boat put off 
from the land, and row swiftly out of the bay, when, not 
choosing to play the spy on any of the doings of the house- 
hold of my heritable friend, I retired to my couch, hav- 
ing by my cursory inspection satisfied Neptune that I was 
on the alert ; who poking his nose into my hand for the 
expected caress, in reward of his watchfulness, responded 
to my ' all right, boy !' by a low whine of sati^ttction, and 
resig^ied himself, like his master, to repose. I did not 
think fit to mention this slight interruption of my rest to 
my host, or any of his family, and the circumstance had 
nearly passed from my mind, when subsequent events 
recaUedit. 

A few days now passed swiftly and pleasantly. I seem- 
ed to inhale new life with the pure invigorating breezes 
and simple fare of Shetland. In the peaceful yet cheerful 
occupations of their fisheries and their farms, and the one- 
rous but honourable duties of the laird towards his nume- 
rous tenantry, I soon saw reasons which made me cease to 
wonder that the SheUanders prefer the iron-bound shores 
and bleak hills of their rocky fatherland to all the world 
beside. On the fifth day, as we sat at an early dinner, 
Magnus, the Isdrd's factotum, entered hastily, sajing, 'A 
sail coming in, sir I ' We turned our eyes to the window, 
irom which we had a view of the bay, and Mr Rendale 
seised his telescope. After a momentary glance, he ex- 
claimed, 'What brings the feilow back in this wayP' 
Mary started and changed colour, and in another moment 
her father cried, ' A tall mast over the land's point ! A 
entter that is, sorely, Magnus P ' shutting his glass with a 
vehement gesture, and apparently stung with anxiety; 
'Poor fellow, be is chased, without doubt.' And so it 



proved. The cutter I had seen in Bressa Sound had got 
intelligence of the smuggler, by means of the very boat- 
men who had gone with me, had chased and dogged him 
through the island channels, till, finding he could no longer 
hope to escape, he ran in here, and turned to bay. 

' Will he nght, father, think you P ' cried young Rendale, 
while Mary shivered and trembled under the excess of her 
agitation ; but hardly had the words escaped him, when 
the signal-gun to yield was answered by one of defiance. 
The conflict was, however, very short, though the smuggler 
fought desperately. Seeing the overpowering emotion of 
Miss Rendale, I caused the housekeeper to be summoned, 
to whose care I consi^ed her. Mr Kendale and his son, 
with generous enthusiasm, thought only of their late ac- 
quamtances, now evidently in the clutches of the coast- 
guard cruiser ; but the mc{jor dome was in such a paroxysm 
of excitement that, considering what I had been an in- 
voluntary witness of the second night of my sojourn, I sus- 
pected he had anxieties of his own, of which his master 
and family were profoundly ignorant. Shortly after the 
firing had ceased, a boat was seen approaching the shore 
from the cutter, and her commander, Lieutenant Hard- 
ing, called for Mr Rendale. He was a young and good- 
looking man, but he conducted himself with stiffness and 
hauteur, as if willing to let it be seen that he was armed 
with authority, and triumphant in its exercise. ' I have 
taken the Butch smuggler, sir,' he said. <Her com- 
mander is killed, and I have his lieutenant in custody, <»i 
a charge of murder,' and a withering sneer crossed his 
countenance as he uttered the words. 

' Murder I alas ! alas ! ' exclaimed the worthy Rendale. 

* Murder ! * echoed his son. 
' Murder ! I hope not,' said I. 

* Yes, gentlemen, I spoke advisedly. I saw the young 
man pistol one of my men in the exercise of his duty, and 
he is since dead. I sail immediately,' he continued, as we 
stood aghast at the serious aspect of the business, ' and 
probably, Mr Rendale, your evidence may be required as 
to what you know of this spark, who, if I mistake not, is 
a friend of yours.' 

' We have been interested in him certainly,' promptly 
replied my excellent host. ' He is an Englishman and a 
gentleman, and I trust he will be acquitted of this very 
serious charge.' 

* We shall see that, by and by,' responded Harding; 
< meanwhile I have the honour to wish you good after- 
noon.' 

When he was gone, I frankly expressed my dislike of 
his bearing, and then I learned various circumstances, 
which confirmed the unpleasant impression. It appeared 
that he had frequently visited Mr Rendale before, in the 
course of his cruises on duty, and had even paid his ad- 
dresses to Mary, who repelled them, when, hearing from 
some spy in his service of the attentions of his present un- 
fortunate prisoner, jealousy sharpened his zeal in his 
oflicial duty, and led to the chase and capture of the 
Butch smuggler. Hasty and deeply anxious was now our 
consultation. I sympathised warmly in the feelings of the 
family of Mr Rendale, and felt that indirectly I had been 
the cause of the present untoward occurrence. My Shet- 
land host had few friends, and little interest beyond the 
limits of his native isles; and it was with ardent expres- 
sions of gratitude that he heard and accepted of my offer 
to follow at once the cutter, and exert all my good offices, 
and not trifling influence, on behalf of the young man, in 
whose fate I was so suddenly and strangely interested. A 
six-oared boat was therefore ordered to be got ready im- 
mediately. Toung Rendale insisted on accompanying me, 
and it was hoped that the immediate object of our voyage 
would be mistaken for the ordinary departure of a tempo- 
rary guest. In little more than a couple of hours I was 
told all was prepared for our departure, and Mary sent a 
request to see me. On repairing to the drawing-room, 
where I found my Interesting friend, I was deeply moved 
by the expression of her fair face. For some moments her 
emotion would not admit of speech, but the frank and 
confiding grasp with which she received my extended 
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hand told more than words could have done. 1 felt a mo- 
mentary embarrassment, and hesitated in what terms I 
might best and most delicately make known my sympathy 
with her too evident concern at the unfortunate events 
which had occurred ; but, with the native tact of womanly 
frankness and dignity, recovering herself, she expressed 
at once what she wished to communicate : * I trust I need 
not assure you of the high sense I entertain of the proof 
of friendship you are giving us ; but it is right I should 
inform you of circumstances relating to him in whom you 
are so kindly interested, which I only can.' She grew 
Tery pale as she proceeded. * He is placed in a peculiarly 
cruel position, and 1 feel that I am mainly the cause. I 
will speak to you unreservedly, for I know you appreciate 
my motives. He is of a highly respectable English family, 
and, in consequence of some youthful indiscretion, left his 
home when yet a boy, to which, having heard of the death 
of his parents, he never returned. Having an ardent pre- 
dilection for the navy, he entered the service as a common 
seaman. It would be wasting too much of that time, every 
moment of which is now so precious, were I to detail by 
what steps he eventually found a situation, more fitted to 
his birth and education, on board of a Dutch corvette, and 
ni Lerwick, two years ago> I first met him. The same 
reckless imprudence whidi led him to take the first hasty 
step dictated the still more unguarded one (in order to 
have an opportunity of coming here) of accepting a berth 
on board of the schooner you saw here, the real character 
of which he was at first unacquainted with. Oh, to what 
learful consequences has this led ! Lieutenant Harding 
had endeavoured to fasten a quarrel on him when they 
first met at Lerwick — he has pursued him with unrelent- 
ing animosity— and, I feel assured, will persecute him 
even to death.' She shuddered, and grew still paler, yet 
maintained admirable composure and self-possession. Thus 
it is we often find, that in the greatest emergencies the 
enciigies of a gentle sensitive female show her to be equal 
to any task, however trying, that her duty or her afifections 
may impose on her. I asked some fiirther necessary ques- 
tions for my direction. ' And his name. Miss RendaleP 
I have yet only heard it cursorily, and did not attend to it.' 

'Edward Brookes, she faintly replied, 'is his real 
name ; ' and her agitation was no longer all her own. 

' What do you say ? ' exclaimed I. 'Brookes is the name 
of one of the branches of our family ; and Edward — poor 
Edward ! the noble, but wayward boy !— can it possibly be 
he P ' A few words more, and I became nearly convinced 
that the unhappy lover of Bdary Rendale was indeed the 
only and orphan son of my eldest sister-— he whom I had 
for years, and in every country, sought sorrowing, and 
whose discovery, under almost any circumstances, I thought 
I should have hailed as the only relative I now had on 
earth— the only heir 1 could hope to find, for my dearly- 
bought wealth ; but a prisoner— a felon, under a charge 
of murder, for this I was indeed unprepared. Stung with 
contending emotions, I now hurried to take leave of Miss 
Rendale. I pressed her hand to my lips, and, suppress- 
ing my own bursting feelings, I endeavoured cheerfully to 
assure her of my indefatigable exertions, and my sanguine 
hopes of success, on behalf of the ardent and noble youth. 

Behold me again threading my midnight watery way 
among the Shetland islands ; but not the calm beauty of 
my late voyage was half so delightful as was now the stiff 
favourable breeze which filled the sail of our canoe-like 
boat, impelling us swiftly on our errand of friendship and 
mercy. Arrived at Lerwick, we were so fortunate as to 
find a coasting vessel about to ssul for the Orkneys, and 
in her we obtained a passage. In two days more we found 
oursolves pursuing our route as rapidly as a post-chaise 
and four could carry us. The cutter, with her prize and 
prisoner, was, however. In Leith before us, but I soon ob- 
tained access to the accused. How eagerly I scanned his 
noble but dejected countenance! There were indeed the 
bright hazel eye, and the curling auburn locks ; but the 
answer to my two breathless questions would have sufficed. 
The name of his paternal home, and of his faih&^s sister, 
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long unheard and dearly loved, for they spoke of mj birtli' 
place, and of my first — my only — ^my lamented love, 0^ 
with what emotions did I behold him, wounded and i 
prisoner! I soon learned— «s, indeed, I had all aloqj 
suspected — that the chaise of murder was atterlj fidse 
and invented by his enemy to involve him in danger acj 
disgrace, and, if possible, alienate from him the heari 
Harding coveted to make his own. Edward informed ma 
that his pistol had indeed gone off in the melee of boards 
ing, but had injured no one, and that the man the Hech 
tenant asserted he had shot, had been killed a few minutd 
afterwards by the captain of the smuggler. ' And be^ 
alas ! tooj'js dead/ said the unhappy young man, wringmg 
his hands,' ' and I must die an ignominious death/ BS 
added, after a pause, his eyes gleaming with a fearfnl anA 
almost insane wildness, ' But he is doomed also. Eigh^ 
of the surviving crew have sworn his death — by flood and 
field, by hill and dale, in the house or the homestead, bf 
night and by day, he will be tracked with the deathles 
vengeance, itte untiring sleuthhound, with which he has 
persecuted me ! ' His form dilated and quivered with 
rary as he quoted the terrible words of the oath d ven- 
geance sworn by these desperate men. 

I need hardly say I was not long absent fh>m the cdl 
of my unfortunate nephew, while young Rendale ezertdd 
the warmest devotion of friendship in the necessary de- 
tails for the comfort and acquittal of the prisoner. Bj 
the assistance of an excellent clergynum, my poor Ed- 
ward's mind was speedily brought into a more befitting 
frame, his frenzied deportment was hushed into the se- 
renity of conscious innocence, and the noble youth daHj 
and hourly more endeared himself to my distracted heart 
I early proposed to Edward, pursuant to Miss Rendale's de- 
sire, that 1 should write to request her presence in Edin- 
burgh ; but he said it would only increase their mutual 
affliction, and he had made her wretched enough already; 
yet could I see that he was surprised and distressed at not 
hearing from her, and even clung, desnite himself, to the 
hope that she would have hastened to him unbidden. Oh, 
how we wronged her by suspicions we did not dare to whis- 
per to each other, while she was in reality exhausting every 
energy in the means by which life and honour were to be 
procured for him to whom she had surrendered her heart, 
with all its tenderness and devotion ! I did not fail to se- \ 
cure the most eminent counsel for my nephew*s defence, 
but they gave me but little hopes. The smuggling trade, 
they said, had been so openly and extensively pursued in 
Shetland, and the revenue-officers so often defied by both 
smugglers and natives, that they feared even a recom- 
mendation to mercy would be unavailable. 

The lieutenant deponed, on the prisoner's first exami- 
nation, to his shootmg the man, and if he persisted in 
his assertion, he must be condemned. Some drearr 
days and weeks now passed, during each of which I 
clung with increasing yet hopeless affection to my Iat£- 
found hapless rektive. Four or five days previous to the 
one of trial, I observed in the behaviour of Mr Grey, oar 
worthy and able leading counsel, an unaccountable and 
joyous change, from blank hopelessness to bursting excite- 
ment ; yet, when questioned, he shook his head despond- 
in^^ly as before. The eventful day at last arrived. Ar- 
raigned at the bar of his country to be tried for his life, 
the gallant youth was graceful and composed ; while I, as 
I stood by, might have been mistaken for the felon, so 
heavily did my affliction press upon me. The leading 
speech for the prosecution need not be repeated, thoogb 
it struck ice-cold on my heart. Harding declared that, go 
the day named, the prisoner shot his coxswain, while 
boarding the smuggling vessel. His cross-examinatiao 
elicited nothing, and his withering glance at the aceosed 
I shall never forget. When the evidence was summed Dp, 
it seemed conclusive, and methought I read 'guilty' in 
each juror's countenance. Mr Grey then rose. ' Wbal 
can he si^ to such evidence ? * whispered my despatriqg f 
heart. He spoke a few sarcastic words, couched in a 
strain of caustic severity, against Harding. ' Gentlema 
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with confidence in your justice^ when you have heard the 
evidence I shall lead. Call in Frans Dekkel, formerly 
master of the Gh>edTrow of Amsterdam.' 

Edward started — his firame shook, while his eye gleamed 
with hope ; Harding'tumed pale and livki ; and Mr Grey 
tamed to me with a triumphant gesture, as the identical 
Butch captain i had seen in Shetland, and who was said 
to have been dead, entered the court. He was sorely 
changed by sickness, so that I could scarcely recognise 
him, yet he was collected and self-possessed. 

' I object to that witness being sworn— he is a desperate 
character ! ' exclaimed the prosecutor. 

' I beg your pardon, sir,' replied Mr Grey ; ' Mr Dek- 
kel stands here a f^ man, and unaccused. I insist on 
his being sworn, my lord.' 

Dekkel was sworn, and averred that he shot the man 
for whose death my nephew was arraigned. * I have been 
a reckless aod lawless man,' he said ; * but I have been 
near to death, and I now freely confess my crime, that an 
innocent man may be saved.' And for this it was that 
Mary Rendale, instead of flying to her Edward's presence, 
had watched and nursed, with untiring self-devotion, this 
unhappy outcast ! Left for dead by his men, he was re- 
ceived into Mr Rendtale's house by Magnus Olafsen, who, 
finding life yet remained, informed Miss Rendale, and 
was associated with her in the pious work of restoring the 
smuggler's health, and so working on his min^ that, as 
vxm. as practicable, he appeared to save the innocent 
prisoner's life, by avowal of the deed he had himself com- 
mitted. The counsel for the prosecution failed not to 
take advantage of the circumstances in which Dekkel had 
been placed, to overthrow his evidence. * This man's life 
has been spent,' uijg^ed he, * my lords, in lawless adven- 
ture. He owes his preservation and recovery to the 
prisoner's Mends : and, moreover, how should the single 
assertion of such a character counteract the oaths of Lieu- 
tenant Harding and his crew P ' But for all these objec- 
tions Mr Grey was happily prepared. By accident he had 
discovered that one of the cutter's crew ,was not forth- 
coming, and by the indefatigable and almost incredible 
exertions of young Rendale, be had succeeded in tracing 
this man. In an hospital of a remote town on the coast 
(where the cutter had called on her passage south), the 
seaman was found, suffering under a very slight wound, 
and a course of active treatment for what, in fact, re- 
qaired no treatment at all ; and this the purse of his un- 
principled commander had procured for him, in order to 
keep him out of the way. Finally, then, John Williams 
was called into court, and, with the fearless frankness of 
an Englishman, and to the unutterable discomfiture of the 
penured Hardhig, he declared that he had seen the cut- 
ters coxswain shot, not by the accused, but by the last 
witness Dekkel, and, moreover, that he had been bribed, 
and threatened, and finally incarcerated, to prevent him 
giving his evidence. 

As the reader will now anticipate, my nephew was 
honourably acquitted ; and on reaching my lodgings, while 
as yet we could hardly comprehend our happiness, so sud- 
den and unlooked-for had been the result, I placed in 
Edward's hands, as my first welcome blessing, a letter 
from Mary, which he read, and re-read, and watered with 
his tears. Toung Rendale received with emotion, that 
did honour to his heart, the Inarticulate murmurings of 
Edward's gratitude, and informed us, that it was con- 
sidered necessary, to secure success, as well as to keep the 
innocent prisoner's mind from the tortures of suspense, to 
conceal carefully, until the moment they were necessary, 
the existence of the evidence which led to such a trium- 
phant result. In the happiness of that glad hour, honest 
Mongp, sod even Neptune, were permitted to participate. 
Lieutenant Harding was indicted for perjury, but escaped 
Abroad, and has not since been heard of. I eagerly exert- 
ed ^ my influence on behalf of poor Frans Dekkel, but 
he lived not to profit by mj success. At Edward's urgent 
request, I obtamed for him a commission in the Britbh 
n*vy, where he ably distinguished himself; while I re- 
porchased his valued patrimonial possessions, in the hope 



that he would ere long ^are them with me, and at length 
succeed to them, as his double inheritance. 

Two years after the events I have narrated, I once 
again visited the Shetland Islands, when I received Mary 
Rendale as my niece ,* and she and her family are now the 
sweetest solace of my declining years. 



THE PASTOR'S SOLILOQUY. 

AN EXTRACT. 

It is even so, thought the good old man, as the door 
closed behind the misguided misanthrope ; this is a beauti- 
M world of ours, but it is the gilded cage of many a flut- 
tering spirit that, nevertheless, would shrink from freedom 
if it were offered. Key ling is miserable, more miserable 
than the poor wretch crouching amid rags, and filth, and 
loathsomeness (for such suffering can b^ no comparison 
with mental agony), and yet he knows not why. What 
matters it to hhn diat the earth is green, and the heavens 
surpassingly magnificent ? He knows that the impress of 
his foot will ere long disappear from the one, and his eye 
close upon the other. He knows that the flowers will 
bloom, the birds sing, that summer will flush the fields, 
and winter bring in turn its peculiar attractions, when his 
heart is pulseless and his tongue mute ; but he does not 
know that in the dissevering of tho silver cord is gained 
the freedom for which the spirit pants. This world is too 
narrow for his soul to expand in, and he feels cramped and 
chained; yet, if the door of his cage were flung open, he 
would tremble at sight of the unknown space beyond, and 
would not venture out, but cling to the ^ded wires imtil 
torn away by the resistless hand of death. Earth never 
satisfied an immortal mind; the * living soul,' which is 
nothing less than the breathing of Deity himself, can be 
satisfi^ but with infinity — ^infinity of life, action, and 
knowledge. Its own feeble glimmer is enough for the 
fire-fly ; and its wing and voice, with the free heavens and 
beautifbl earth, for the bird; they were formed by the 
Almighty's hand, but their life is not an emanation of his 
life, and their little spirits < go downward to the earth.' 
But what can satisfy the deathless soul immured in a day 
prison, with but clouded views of the finite beauties around 
it, and wholly unconsdous of its divine origin and final 
destiny? No wonder Eeyling is miserable; for he is 
blinder than the untutored savage who ' sees God in clouds 
and hears him in the wind.' For years he has been 
struggling for a meteor ; while it receded, he never paused 
or wearied; but, when his hand closed over it and he 
grasped a shadow, the truth dawned upon his spirit; and, 
in the bitterness of its first perception, he cursed himself 
and cursed his destiny. He hat^ the world, and himself, 
and mankind, and talks madly of the death damps, the 
grave, and the slimy earth-worm, as though superior to 
their horrors; but yet he is in love with l^e, as much as 
the veriest devotee of pleasure in existence. It is this 
panting for immortality, this lon^g for a wider range, 
that makes him sometimes imagine, in his impatience, that 
he is anxious to lie down to lus eternal rest and never 
wake. If his spirit could but understand its heavenward 
destiny, if he would learn to look beyond these narrow 
boundaries, ii^ ui despising the worthless, he would properly 
estimate the high and imperishable, poor Eeyling would 
find that even on earth there are ineuiaustible sources of 
happiness. Alas for the weakness of human nature! What 
a very wreck a man becomes when left to his own blind- 
ness and folly ! The loftier the uitellect, the higher its as- 
pirations, and the more comprehensive its fiiculties, the 
lower does it descend in darkness, if the torch of religion 
has never been lighted within. It is misery to feel the soul 
capable of infinite expansion, and aUow it a range no wider 
than this fiiding, ever-changing earth ; to taste the bliss of 
life, mingled with the bitter dniuj^t of death ; to love the 
hi^ and holy, and never look toward the fountain of holi- 
ness—deep, deep, and mingling in its pure tide the rich- 
ness of aU wisdom and knowledge. Oh, how depressing 
must be the loneliness of such souls ! How awful the de- 
solation ! Too high for earth and knowing naught of 
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heaven ! Etch the good in their natures is perverted, and 
adds to the chaos of darkness within. When they see the 
strong oppress the weak^ vice triumph over yirtue, inno- 
cence borne down bj care and poTerty, and guilt elevated 
to a throne, they say this is enough to know of Him who 
holds the reins of such a government; and, in their foUy, 
deem themselves more merciful than the Father of mercies. 
Making this world the theatre of life, and the years of meui 
its sum, they fix upon this inconceivably small point in 
comparison with the whole ; and, from such a limited view, 
dare to tax the Ruler of the universe with ii^ustice. Un- 
able to comprehend the policy of the divine government, 
and nusapprehending the object and tendency of earthly 
Buffering, they lose themselves in the mazes of sophistry, 
and become entangled in the net their own hands have 
spread. 

Poor Keyling ! he has drunk of the poisonous tide of in- 
fidelity, and every thought is contaminated the n^oment it 
springs up into the heart This gives its colouring to the 
earth ana sky, to life and death. It breaks the chain that 
binds the world of nature to its Creator, dissolves the 
strongest fascination of the beautiful things around us, and 
renders meaningless the lessons traced by the finger of 
CK>d upon everyUiing he has made. It removes the prop 
from the bending reed, and the sunlight from the heart ; 
it binds down the wing of hope, and turns the upraised 
eye earthward ; it offers only * the worm, the canker, and 
the grief,' and points the fluttering soul to a grave of dark- 
ness and oblivion. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

SOLITARY MUSINGS. 
Long yean of wearying toil have passed, dark hours 
Of pain have come and gone, and once again, 
My boyhood's home, I visit thee— again 
Return, amid my native woods to roam, 
As oft I've roam'd in the gay spring of youth. 
Ere manhood's cares were heaped upon my head. 
Or sorrow daim'd a niche within my heart ; 
Ere winter's chilly hand upon my brow 
Had traced his hoary characters ; where oft 
My early feet have dashed away the dew 
That sparkled in the golden buttercup, 
And left my footprints on the glittering lawn. 
And now, retiring Arom the busy world, 
I seek the haunts of childhood, and recall 
Pirn visions of tlie past Huah'd arc the thoughts 
Of life, those busy foes to quietude. 
And buried are the cares, which e'er oppose 
The soul's ei^yment ; one by one arise, 
Beneath the potent wlzard-wand of thought, 
Phantasmas of forgotten scenes, blending 
With pictures as they are. Inciting dreams 
Of future change. 

Sweet stream, thou art the type 
Of man ; for I have watch'd thy glassy face 
Reflecting the dancing moonbeams, as they fell 
And play'd upon thy bosom ; I have seen thee, 
Rippling in glee, and gurgling with delight. 
Till some intruding rock has changed thy mirth 
To rage, and made thee foam to madness. 
Need we apply the simile? Oh, man I 
Thou art the child of change and fickleness ! 
Now pleased, now sad ; now full of thought and (i^oom • 
Now swell'd with mirth, and thy distended sides 
Are fUn to burst with merriment ; some tale 
Of ancient times, or weird prediction, ivTeathes 
Tliy lips with smiles, or marks thy brow with frowns, 
In silence meditating. 

Thus our whole lives, 
In dreamy recollections of the past. 
Or in prophetic musings on the time 
To come, the ever mystic fhture, big 
With hopes, or swoln with fears, expire. 
Thus many pass— what would to others seem 
Ixmg hours of tedious quietude and cold 
I]idifr«rence->sweet moments of compose^ 



Reflection. The shades of CcieDds long dead 
Take fbrm again; their tongnei, long fOent, speak 
Again the words they qrake of old; the soiile 
That play'd upon each countenance in lifs. 
The spirit that each eye contain'd, th^ glow. 
The languish, and the brilliant flash, socoeed 
Each other in the thoughtful mind; and.tlnui 
The solitude becomes a land of dreams, 
A tranquil paradise. But there are some 
That live in hope, who, dwelling in the midst 
Of stem realities, and drinking deep 
The bitter cup of man's existence, seem 
To move as circumstance compels, 
As instinct prompts, or habit drives ; no more 
The children of the present than the past, 
But dreamers of the future, and are bless'd 
With happier days, in hoping for the son 
That ne'er may shine again, tlian soma poasesa 
While basking In its beams. 

Sochamnotl; 
The misty past, the present, and the ftiture, 
In their turns are mlnei I cannot s^ 
These well-remembered spots can draw no tear. 
Or cause no smile— this little stream can wake 
No recollections of those Joyous times. 
When past or future moved me not, nor leas 
Destroy the pregnant dreams of what may ooaoe. 
All this is human. Poor humanity 
May blush o'er weakness that it can't control; 
May stifle feeling, and assume the prude— . 
But still 'tis human. 

The rippling waters. 
And tlie rustling willows, bending o'er 
Its margin, as their graceftil branches 8weq> 
Its surface, and increase the murmur, ) 
Recall me hither ; I am here alone- 
Here in a silent, solitary spot, 
Whero art has never changed the rugged grace 
Of nature's wildness, to a fhrrowed waste, 
And made the paradise a wilderness ; 
Here, undisturbed, the lapwing makes her nest, 
And man in ailenoe holds communloa with his sonL 

M.C.Cooa. 



THE ZEPHYR'S SONa 
I come, I come from pine-dad vales, 

Beyond the Atlantic deep ; 
I've lightly fisnn'd the bending sails 

Of many a gallant ship. 
Behind, a£sr on ocean Uue, 

The laggard barklets play ; 
I've bid the forest-land adieu. 

To greet you here to-day ! 

Then chant the chorus loud and l<mg. 

Be every bosom gay ; 
Come Join, come Join the cepbyr^ song, 
And sing whUe it is May. 
I've wandered o'er the prairie vast, 

By human feet untrod ; 
I've seen the Indian of the west 

Bend to his unknown God; 
I've marked the slave In thraldom fell 

The tyrant's curse obey ; 
But I've bid the bondage-land fkrewcU, ; 

To greet you here to-day. 

Then ohant the choms, 3k, 
My dfln fbot, so light and tne. 

Would spurn the land of slaves ; 
But I hail the clime of liberty, 

Whero fVeedom's banner waves. 
I've left the wailing shrieks behind, 

Of Mammon's tortured pnr, 
A little ahr thing of wted, 

To greet yon here to-day. 
Then chant the diania, Jk. 
And whCe I wand^ thnmgfa tba grava^ 

And o'er the hills of heather. 
May youth avow Its pUghtad love. 

And haarta he Joln'd tofetfaaE. 
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Let peace and plenty- o'er the land, • 

IfahrtidQ their Borerdgn sway. 
And children warble, hand in hand, 
My aong^when I'm away! 

Then chant the choma load and lonfc» 

Be every bosom gay! 
Come Join, come Join the zephyr's song. 
And sing while it Is May! . W.D. LArra 



CHIPS PROM MY LOG. 

Na I. 

TOTAQS TO AUSTRALIA — ICEBEBGS — MELBOUBNE — KXCUB- 

8I0K IN THB COUNTRT — NATIVIS—SSTTLSRS. 

YoTAQis to the east bare been so often described, and 
their general £Mtores are so mnch alike, that, to save 
trooble, I may just refer the reader to any one he may 
happen to have on his memory, as a specimen of mine. 
One leene of it is alone worth recording. On the 12th 
September, when we were a little to the south-east of the 
Cape of Qood Hope (being in latitude 37 deg. 26 min. 
sooth, and longitude 25 deg. 24 min. east), we passed 
throagh a collection of nine large icebergs — some present- 
ing the form of round towers, others of tapering spires, 
and others of irregular masses piled on floating ice-fields. 
Their immense magnitude, their varied and picturesque 
shapes, and their changing colours, as they passed from 
shade to sunshine, made the spectacle exceedingly grand. 
It is very unosuid to meet with ice so far north as this ; 
and what added to the singularity of the phenomenon 
was the fact that the temperature of the surface of the 
sea was seven degrees higher than that of the air at the 
same time ; the former being 65 deg., while the latter was 
only 58. On the previous day the air was 55, and the 
water 64, or nine degrees warmer: while, on the day fol- 
lowing, both air and water were 58. As we passed pretty 
near to, and between, two of the largest icebergs, the 
temperature of the air and sea fell two degrees. I am 
satisfied that there was no fallacy in these observations, 
as I bad been in the habit of making similar ones care- 
fully for upwards of two months previously, and I repeated 
them several times during the day. On some former oc- 
casions I had found the water to get suddenlv warmer 
than the air, but then an examination of the ship s reckon- 
ing gave eridence of currents flowing from warmer regions ; 
while in this case, the ship's reckoning, and the appear- 
ance of the icebergs themselves, seemed to indicate cur- 
rents from the southward, and of course from colder 
regions. Another anomaly was the air getting warmer in 
the proximity of ice, and during the continuance of a 
south-easterly wind---soutberly winds being always the 
coldest in these latitudes. The only reason that I can 
assign with any plausibility for the high temperature of 
the water is that a thin surface-current must have been 
flowing from the north to supply the place of the deeper 
current coming from the south, and bringing with it the 
icebergs. The air might then have been heated by radia- 
tion from the water. 

Nothing else of importance occurred during the voyage, 
and so, after the usual average of fair winds and foul 
(with perhaps a preponderance of the latter— at least 
those who were anxious for the credit of the ship said so), 
of gales and calms, of rain and sunshine, of splendid sun- 
sets and moonlight nights, of enjoyment and anxiety, of 
agreement and discord, of buoyant expectations and 
^opes deferred,' the good ship brought us safely to Port 
Philip, on the one hundred and forty-second day from our 
embarkation at Leitb. Notwithstandmg that the voyage 
was so protracted, it had been a period of almost un- 
interrupted enjoyment to me. It had opened up, as it 
were, a new kmd of existence, presented nature in new 
and interesting aspects, and given me opportunities for 
study and contemplation which I bad not before enjoyed ; 
so that, although 1 expected on landing to meet with a 

Terv dear friencL I could not help feeling a sort of regret 
----- • » 1 . — — i . «-._j .* J 



uncertkihty about the reality of the event itselt It was 
evening before we entered the bay of Port Philip, and, as 
the navigation is obstructed by sandbanks, and the tide 
was at the same time receding, we had to anchor for the 
n%ht just within Point Nepeau. How pretematurally 
still was the ship, and how calm and quiet the water, on 
that first night of repose ! 

Next morning we proceeded up the bay, which is thirty 
miles long, and about as many broad. Its shores are low, 
and covered with thick brushwood. In the background 
there are elevated ridges, among which, on the east, we 
saw Arthur's Seat, and on the west 'Station Peak' — 
mountains about 12,000 feet in height. On reaching the 
top of the bay, the ship was moored off Williamstown, 
and the passengers were taken up to Melbourne by a 
steamer on the Yarra-Tarra. The distance of the town 
from the bay in a straight line is only two miles, but by 
the windings of the river it is eight or nine. The banks 
of the river are mostly low and swampy, and covered with 
a tall flowering shrub called tea-tree, except near the 
town, where there are extensive clay fi^ds, out of which 
bricks are made. At the town there are wharft, and a 
dock for small vessels, and immediately above those, a 
ledge of rock runs across the river and forms a slight fall. 
This natural obstruction has been increased a little artifi- 
cially to prevent the tide rising, and spoiling the fresh- 
water from which the town is supplied. 

Melbourne contained at that time (1844) about 7000 
inhabitants. The houses were partly vieather-hoardedy 
and partly brick, there being only two or three of stone. 
The streets are wide and straight, crossing each other at 
right angles, but unpaved, and always either very muddy 
or very dusty, according to the state of the weather. Dur- 
ing the heavy rains that occasionally fall over the town, 
many of the streets get impassable ; and in Elizabeth 
Street, which lies in a hollow, drays have sometimes been 
employed to ferry people across, and children have been 
drowned in it ! 

It is not my intention to give any detailed account of 
Melbourne or its vicinity, and all that I shall add here is 
a brief sketch of an excursion which a small party of *ns 
made to a squatting station on the Moonie-Moonie Ponds, 
ten or twelve miles from town. The road led us first 
through a fine open wood composed of red and white gfum- 
treesj^attles, she-oak (casuarinajf banksias, &c., and 
the ground was covered with a green sward, through which 
appeared a great variety of wild-flowers. After emerging 
from this forest, we came upon an opener country, where 
trees were scattered more sparingly, and where were to 
be seen some pretty cottages and cultivated fields. Here 
we crossed the Moonie-Moonie Ponds, a line of water- 
holes and swamps which form a running stream in the 
winter season, but in summer are not even continuous. 
They never all dry up, however, and the water is said to 
be good throughout the year. Leaving the ponds, the road 
(a mere dray-track) led us sometimes through woods, and 
sometimes over open plains, giving us occasional glimpses 
of beautiful locations, till my brother, who was riding 
ahead and endeavouring to pilot us, announced that we 
were going wrong, and as every one may take what route 
he chooses here, without fear of trespassing, we imme- 
diately left the beaten track and struck across the plains, 
having only a distant hill to steer by. After a pretty 
long drive over the green grass and among the trees, and 
crossing the ponds a second time, we reached our destina- 
tion. A beautiful spot it was, with its rich green slopes 
dotted over with picturesque gum-trees—the winding bed 
of the ponds, overhung with luxuriant vegetation, and 
skirted by cultivated fields— and in the background a 
granite-hill, covered by an extensive forest. The tenants 
of this fine domain lived in two erections called * slab- 
huts ; ' the walls formed of upright pieces of wood, pro- 
duced by splitting up trunks of gum-trees, the inter- 
stices being plastered over with mud. The roof consisted 
of large pieces of gum-tree bark tied upon a light frame- 
work. The fireplace was an independent structure of cod- 

_ij vi^ _• . «J u^i^— ^e _* J *.^_r _«J 
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above of bark and sheep-akins. We slept at night in a 
neighbouring small hat of rather different construction, 
being of the kind called ' wattle and daub.' The walls 
were formed, in this instance, of upright posts, interwoven 
with twigs, and plastered with mud, and the roof of 
boards ; but, as the place was only occasionally used, it 
had fallen somewhat into decay, several boards being a- 
missing from the roof, and the walls being perforated 
with large holes — a rather extreme kind of ventilation ! 
During the night we were serenaded by a band of most 
lusty-throated frogs ; the noise they make is incredible. 
In the morning, I was fortunate enough to get afragment 
of a wash-hand basin with sufficient concavity remaining 
to hold some fluid ; and this I filled from the ponds, for 
the use o( myself and companions. A piece of looking- 
glass, one and a half by two inches or so, was the only 
other article of toilet apparatus — but people are not very 
fastidious in the bush. 

After breakfEist we mastered four horses with riders to 
correspond, and set out on an exploring expedition. The 
face of the country was pretty similar to what I had al- 
ready seen. We passed over extensive pasture-plains, 
intersected by water-courses called ' creeks,' few of them 
running, however. They generally lie in deep ravines, 
and the soil along their banks is rich, and to a conside- 
rable extent under cultivation. Sometimes the ground was 
thinly wooded, and at other times we had to make our 
way through pretty dense forests. The general aspect of 
the country was flat, but low, wooded hills were fre- 
quently met with, and the view on both sides was bounded 
by lofty mountain ranges. We traversed with some diffi- 
culty a rugged glen, presenting some beautiful scenery, 
and having a running stream, ca&ed the Deep Creek, wind- 
ing along it. We then croraed the salt-water creek (also 
running), and got dinner in the house of a squatter from 
Aberdeenshire. Here I tasted genuine danif>erf a mas- 
sive cake of flour baked in wood-ashes, and named, I sup- 
pose (and most appropriately), from its effisct on the ap- 
petite. The house presented me with a third variety of 
bush habitations, being of the kind called 'weather- 
boarded.' The walls were formed of planks nailed hori- 
zontally on upright posts, and overlapping a little, to keep 
out the rain — the roof of pieces of wood, laid on in the 
manner of slates. This is a much more comfortable abode 
than Uie two I have mentioned formerly, and many houses 
in Melbourne are of the same construction. The locality 
was beautiful, the house being placed on the angle between 
the deep and salt-water credss, where they unite to form 
the Salt-water River. These streams, however, are liable 
to sudden floods, which frequently inundate the surround- 
ing lands to a considerable extent. 

After dinner we rode back to the station on the Moonie- 
Moonie Poods ; walked in the evening to the top of the 
wooded, granite hill called < Qellybrand's Look-out ; ' and 
passed the night— a beautiful star-lit one it was — ^in the 
same 'wattle and daub' mansion, and were again lulled 
to sleep by the music of the inde&tigaAe firogs. 

We saw no natives during this excursion, but on an- 
other occasion, when we were coming over from the bay 
to the town, we encountered m prty of sixteen of them, 
men, women, and children. A few huts of very rude 
construction were scattered about. Two forked sticks 
about four feet high stuck into the ground, five or six feet 
apart— another stick laid across these — and Uien two or 
three broad pieces of bark placed obliquely, with one end 
resting on the ground and the other on the horizontal 
rafter, would have completed the arrangement. One, 
however, was more elaborate, being of a round form, and 
woven closely wiUi g|^een branches, except a small open- 
ing for the door. Two young ladUs seemed to be the 
proprietors of this establishment, and while we were 
standing about, they took great pains to decorate them- 
selves with ngged and dirty cotton gowns. The others 
were clothed with old coats, blankets, kangaroo and opos- 
sum skins, &c., with the exception of the children, who 
were running about in primitive nakedness, kicking balls 
up in the air with their toes, and ffttfhing them as they 



fell. The natives in the neighbourhood of the> town sub- 
sist chiefly by begging, and they are quite inoffensive^ 

I wish I could add something here respectii% the een- 
dition, habits, and feelings of the settlers ; for, now that the 
tide of emigration is again setting towards Australia, such 
information would undoubtedly be priced ; but my shmt 
experience gives me no right to propagate any opinions on 
the subject. Of this, however, I am well assured— a&Mi- 
dance reigns everywhere, and no one need be •(dicitODS 
about what he shall eat and what he shall drink ; and as 
to clothing and lodging^ although it may be expensive to 
keep up a respectable appearance, yet little will serve in 
such a magnificent and salubrious climate. Why, on many 
occasions it is only a sense of duty that would induce a 
person to accept the shelter of a roof at all, and he feds 
that in withdrawing himself from the mild calm air and 
glorious d^ of an Australian night, he is sacrificing his 
inclination to the demands of society, and pecforxnhif a 
very creditable act of self-denial ! And yet how few an 
content to settle down in this fine countiy for ' good and 
all ! ' Almost mvariably they speak as if they considered 
themselves bat temporary residents — strangen^ who weie 
soon to turn their wandering feet homewards. Speak to 
them of home, and their thoughts revert to their aatite 
land, not to their own habitotions, however firmly they 
may have taken root, and however permanent nuj seem 
their connection with this their adopted countiy. Of this 
I had an amusing example in the course of the excorsioii 
mentioned above. In the house of a squatter we were 
presented with some fine cheese, and I, koowii^ that 
cheese was imported from England, and wcmd^ing if 
their own dairy-produce could compete with it, asked if 
the specimen before us was home-niade. ' Oh, no !' wu 
the reply, * we made it ourselves.' 

So it is with Scotehmen over all the world. la every 
comer of it you meet with them— for no people are more 
migratory ; and everywhere, with but few exceptimis, yea 
find them cherishing the memory of 'aold Scotland,' aod 
fondly trusting, even in the most unpropitious circum- 
stances, that they shall yet return to the land of tbeir 
youth, and tread again her moors and monntains before 
they die. 

* For they &in wad look ftn hune, and wandar tbtre a vADb, 
And fbrget the weary world, its boBtle, and its toil, . 
Wi* some auld faithfa' cronies, ere the snn o' life gang doon. 
And be laid at last by them they lo'e in their ain sold toon.' 



COUNT POTTS' STRATEGY. 

BY H. P. WILLIS. 

There were five hundred guardian angels (and of course 
as many evil spirits) in and about the merry premises of 
Congress Hall. Each gay guest had his pair ; but though 
each pair had their special ministry (and there were hoe 
and there a guest who would not have objected to trans- 
form his, for the time bein^, into a pair of trotting ponies), 
the attention of the cherubic troop, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed, was directed mainly to Uie momentous flirtaUflos 
of Miss C. Sophy Onthank, the dread disposer of the des- 
tinies of eighty thousand innocent little dollars. 

Miss Chittaline Sophy— (though this is blabbing, far 
that mysterious * C was generally condemned to travel 
in domino) — Miss Chittaline Sophy, besides her good and 
evil spirit already referred to, was under the additional 
wateh and ward of a pair of bombazine aunts. Miss Charity 
Onthank and Miss Sophy the same, of whom she was 
united namesake — ' Chittaline ' being the embellished di- 
minutive of * Charity.' These Hesperian dragons of old 
maids were cut after the common pattern of such utensil^ 
and of course would not dignify a description ; though 
this disparaging remark .(we must stop long enough to 
say) is not at all to the prejudice of that occasional love- 
of-an-old-maid that one 4o^ sometimes see — that four- 
leaved clover of virginity — that star apart in the spilled 
milk of the Via Lactea : — 

* For now and then yon find one who oonld xaUy 

At forty, and go back to twenty-three — 
A handsome, plump, affectionate * Aunt SaUy. 

With no rage for oata, flannel and Bohea.* 
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Bat the two elderly Miises Onthank were not of this 
category. 

By the absence of that Janonic assttrancey common to 
those ladies who are bom and bred heiresses, Miss C. 
Sophy's autograph bad not long been an object of interest 
at the bank. She had all the air of having been ' brought 
ap at the trough/ as the French phrase it, < round as a 
cipher, simple as good-day,' and her belle-ship was still 
s surprise to her. Like the red-hairod and freckled, who 
find, when they get to Italy, that their flaming peculiari- 
ties are considered as captivating signs of a skm too deli- 
cate for exposure, she received with a slight incredulity the 
homage to her unseen charms — ^homage not the less wel- 
come for extracting from the giver an exercise of faith 
and imagination. The same faith and imagination, she 
was free to suppose, might find a Venus within her girdle^ 
as the sculptor sees one in the goodly block of marble, 
lacking only the removal of its clumsy covering, by chisel 
and sttod-paper. With no visible waist, she was tall as a 
pump, and riotously rosy like a flowery rhododendron. 
Hair brown and plenty of it Teeth white and all at 
home. And her voice, with but one semitone higher, 
would have been an approved contralto. 

Having thus compressed into a couple of paragraphs 
what would have served a novelist for his first ten chap- 
ters, permit us, without the bother of immediate mortar 
or moralising (though this is rather a mixed figure), to 
lay on the next brick, in the shape of a hint at the cha- 
racter of Miss Onthank's two prominent admirers. 

Mr GreviUe Seville was a New York beau. He had all 
the refinement that could possibly be imported. He had 
seen those who had seen all that was visible in the fashion- 
able man of London and Paris, and he was well versed in 
the conduits through which their several peculiarities 
found their way across the Alantic. Faultlessly booted, 
pantalooned, waistcoated, and shirted, he could afibrd to 
trust his coat and scarf to Providence, and his hat to War- 
nock or Leary. He wore a slightly-restrained whisker, 
and a faint smut of an imperial, and his gloves fitted him 
inexorably. His figure was a matter of course. He was 
brought up in New York, and was one of the four hundred 
thousand results (more or less) of its drastic water — 
washy and short. And he had as^ood a heart as is com- 
patible with the above personal advantages. 

It would very much have surprised the 'conopany' at 
Congress Hall, to have seen Mr Chesterfield Potts put 
down as No. 2 in the emulous contest for the two hands 
of Miss Onthank. The count (he was commonly called 
* Count Potts,' a compliment to good manners not unusual 
in America) was, by his own libel, a man of ' thirty and 
upwards ' — by the parish-register possibly sixty-two. He 
was an upright, well-preserved, stylish-looking man, with 
an expensive wig, fine teeth (commonly supposed not to 
be indigenous), and a lavish outlay of cotton batting, 
covering the retreat of such of his muscular forces as were 
inclined to retire from the field. What his native quali- 
ties nu'gbt be was a branch of knowledge long since lost 
to the world. His politeness had superseded the necessity 
of any particular inquiry into the matter — ^indeed, we are 
inclined to believe his politeness had superseded bis cha- 
racter altop^ether. He was as incapable of the impolite 
virtues (of which there are several) as of the impolite 
vices. Like cricketing, punning, political speech-middng, 
and other mechanical arts, complimenting may be brought 
to a high degree of dexterity, and Count Potts, after a 
practice of manv years, could, over most kinds of female 
platitude, spread a flattering unction humbuggative to the 
most suspicious incredulity. As he told no stories, made 
no puns, volunteered but litUe conversation, and had the 
air of a modest man wishing to avoid notice, the block- 
heads and the very young girls stoutly denied his fascina- 
tion. But in memory of the riper belles as they went to 
sleep, night after night, lay snugly lodged and carefully 
treasured, some timely compliment, some soothing word, 
and though credited to 'old Potts,' the smile with which 
it was gratefully re-acknowledged the next morning at 
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canius. * Nice old Potts ! ' was the faint murmur of many 
a bright lip taming downward to the pillow in the * last 
position.' 

And now, dear reader, yon have an idea of the forces 
in the field, and you probably know how ' the war is car- 
ried on* at Saratc^ Two aunts and a guardian angel, 
vertus an evil spirit and two lovers — Miss Onthank's hand, 
the (well covered) bone of contention. Whether the cita- 
del would speedily yield, and which of these two rival 
knights would bear away the palm of victory, were ques- 
tions upon which the majority of lookers-on were doomed 
to make erroneous predictions. The reader, of course, is 
in the sagacious minority. 

Mr Potts' income was a nett answer to his moming 
prayer. It provided his ' daQy bread,' but no provender 
for a horse. He probably coveted Miss Onthank as much 
for her accompanying oats as for her personal avoirdupois, 
since the only complaint with which he ever troubled his 
acquaintances was one touching his inability to keep an 
equipage. Man is instinctively a centaur, he ased to say, 
and when you cut him off from his horse and reduce him 
to his simple trank (and a trank was all the count's 
worldly fnmiture), he is but a mutilated remainder, rob- 
bed of his natural locomotive. 

It was not authenticated in Wall Street that Mr Gre- 
ville Seville was reasonably entitled to horse-flesh and 
caparison ; but he had a trotting waggon and two deli- 
cious-cropped sorrels ; and those who drove in his company 
were obliged to ' down with the dust' (a honmot of Count 
Potts'). Science explains many of the enigmas of common 
life, however, and the secret of Mr Seville's equipment, 
and other means of going on swimmingly, lay in bis un- 
usually large on^an of hope. He was simply anticipating 
the arrival of 1840, a year In which he had reason to be- 
lieve there would be paid in to the credit of the present 
Miss Onthank a sufficient sum to cover his loosest expendi- 
ture. The intermediate transfer to himself of her rights 
to the same was a mere filling up of an outline, his mind 
being entirely made up as to 3ie conditional incumbrance 
of the lady's person. He was now paying her some at- 
tentions in advance, and he felt justified in charging his 
expenses on the estate. She henfelf would wish it, doubt- 
less, if she could look into the future with his eyes. By 
all the conunon data of matrimonial skirmishing, a lover 
with horses easily outstrips a lover with none. Miss C. 
Sophy, besides, was particularly fond of driving, and Se- 
ville was an accomplished whip. There was no lack of 
the 'golden opportunity' of Ute-OrUtef for, with a deaf 
aunt and somebody else on the back seat, be had Miss On- 
thank to himself on the driving-box, and could talk to his 
horses in the embarrassing pauses. It looked a clear case 
to most observers ; and as to Seville, he had studied out a 
livery for his future footman and tiger, and would not have 
taken an insurance at a quarter per cent. : 

But Potts— ah. Potts had traced back the wires of wo- 
man's weaknesses ! The heiress had no conversation (why 
should she have it, and money too P), and the part of her 
daily drive which she remembered with most pleasure, 
was the flourish of starting and returning— managed by 
Potts with a pomp and circumstance that would have done 
honour to the goings and comings of Queen Victoria. Once 
away from the portico, it was a monotonous drag through 
the dust for two or three hours, and, as most ladies know, 
it takes a good deal of chit-chat to butter so large a slice 
of time. Miss Chittaline Onthank was of a stratum of 
human nature susceptible of no sentiment less substan- 
tial than a kiss, and when the news, and the weather, 
and the virtues of the sorrdi ponies were exhausted, 
the talk came to a stand-still. The heiress began to re- 
member with alarm that her education had been neglect- 
ed, and it was a relief to get back to old Potts and the 
portico. 

Fresh from his nap and warm bath, the perfumed count 
stepped out from the group he had purposoly collected, 
gave her his hand with a deferential inquiry, spread the 
loungers to the right and left like an ' usher of the black 
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waited on her ta ber chamber -door. He receired her again 
after h^r toilet, and for tbe rt^mdoderof the day devoted 
his utmost powr^rs to b^r Gggrandisement. If talktDg 
alouo with hpr, it was to provoke her to some passage of 
scboQl-^rl autobiographji aod Katenlike acharmed stone 
to the harp of Orpheus. If others were near, it was to 
catch her stupidities half-uttered, and twist them into 
sense before they came to the ground. His own clever- 
nesses were nrefaced with ' as yon remarked yesterday, 
Miss Onthank,' or, ' as you were about to say when I in- 
terrupted you.' If he touched her foot, it was ' so small 
he didn't see it.' If she uttered an irredeemable and im- 
mitigable absurdity, he covered its retreat with some sud- 
den exclamation. He called her pensive when she was 
sleepy and vacant, and called her romantic when he couldn't 
understand her. In short, her vanity was embodied — turn- 
ed into a magician and slave — and, in the shape of Count 
Chesterfield Potts, ministered to her indefatigably. 

But the summer solstice began to wane. A week more 
was all that was allotted to Saratoga by that great Ameri- 
can commander. General Consent. ' Count Potts came to 
breakfiwt in a shawl cravat.— * Off, Potts .^' — *Are you 
flitting, my dear count P' — * What! going away, dear Mr 
Potts P '— ' Gracious me ! don't go, Mr Potts ! ' The last 
exclamation was sent across the table, in a tone of alarm, 
by Miss C. Sophy, and responded to only by a bow of ob- 
sequious melancholy. 

Breakfast was over, and Potts arose. His baggage was 
at the door. He sought no interview with Miss Onthank ; 
he did not even honour the two bombaziniteswith a fare- 
well. He stepped up to the group of belles, airing their 
demi-toilettes on the portico, said, * Ladies ! au revoir I ' 
took the heiress's hand and put it gallantly toward his 
lips, and walked off with his umbrella, requesting the 
driver to pick him up at the spring. 

< He has given Seville a clear field in despair,' said an- 
other ; and this was the general opinion. 

The day crept on. But there was an emptiness without 
Potts. Seville had the field to himself, and, as there was 
no fear of a new squatter, he thought he might dispense 
with tillage. They had a very dull drive and a very dull 
dinner, and in the evenmg, as there was no ball, Seville 
went off to play billiards. Miss Onthank was surrounded, 
as usual, by the belles and beaux, but she was down flat — 
nnmagnetised, ungalvanised. The magician was gone. 
Her stupid things ' stayed put.' She was like a glass bead 
lost from a kaleidoscope. 

That weary week was spent in lamentations over Potts. 
Everybody praised him; everybody complimented Miss 
Onthank on her exclusive power of monopoly over such 
procelain ware. The two aunts were bis main glorifiers ; 
for, as Potts knew, they were of that leathery toughness 
that only shines on you with rough usage. We have said 
little as yet of Miss Onthank's capacities in the love line. 
We doubt, indeed, whether she rightly understood the 
difference between loving and being bom again. As to 
giving away her heart, she believed she could do what her 
mother did before her, but she would rather it would 
be one of her back teeth, if that would do as well. She 
liked Mr Potts because he never made any difficulties 
about such things. 

Seville considered himself accepted, though he made no 
direct proposition. He had asked whether she preferred 
to live in country or town — she said «town.' He had 
asked if she would leave the choice and management of 
horses and equipage to him — she said ' be sure. He had 
asked if she had any objections to his giving bachelor din- 
ners occasionally — she said ' la ! no! ' As he understood 
it, the whole thing was most comfortably arranged ; he 
lent money to several of his friends on the strength of it 
—giving his note, that is to say. 

On a certain morning, some ten days after the departure 
of the count from Saratoga, Miss Onthank and her two 
aants sat up m state in their parlour at the City Hotel. 
They always went to the City Hotel, because Willard re- 
membered their names, and asked after their uncle, the 
major. Mr Seville's ponies and waggon were at the door, 



and Mr Seville's father, mother, and seven sisters, and 
two small brothers, were in the progress of a betroChil 
visit— calling on the future Mrs Greville Seville. All of !| 
a sudden the door was thrown open, and enter Comit h 
Potts ! Up jumped the enchanted Chittaline Sophy. | 

* How do you do, Mr Potts P ' |l 
' Good morning, Mr Potts ! ' said the aunts, in a breath. Ij 

* D'ye do, Potts P ' said Seville, giving him his fore- i 
finger with the air of a man rising from winning at cards. 

Potts made his compliments all around. He was aboni 
sailing for Carolina, he said, and had come to ask permis- 
sion of Miss Onthank to leave her sweet society for a few 
years of exile. But as this was the last of his days of 
pleasure, at least till he saw Miss Onthank again, he wtsfa- 
ed to be graced with the honour of her arm for a prome- 
nade in the Broadway. The ladies and Mr Seville, doubt- 
less, would excuse her if she put on her bonnet without 
further ceremony. Now, Potts' politeness had such ai 
air of irresistible authority that people fell into their track 
like cars after a locomotive. Whilo Miss Onthank was 
bonneting and shawling, the count entertained the entire 
party most gaily, though the Sevilles thought it uneere- 
monious in the affianced miss to leave them in the midst 
of a first visit ; and Mr Greville Seville had arranged to 
send his mother home on foot, and drive Mias Onthank 
out to Harlem. 

' I'll keep my horses here till you come back,' he foot- 
ed after them, as she tripped gaily down stairs on the 
count's arm. 

And so he did. Though it was two hours before she 
appeared again, the impatient youth kept the old aoati 
company, and would have stayed till night, sorrels and 
all ; for in that drive he meant to * name the day,' sod 
put his creditors at ease. 

' I wouldn't even go up stairs, my dear,' said the count, 
handing her to the waggon, and sending up the groom for 
his master ; * if s but an hour to dinner, and youll like 
the air after your fatigue. Ah, Seville, I've brought her 
back ! Take good care of her for my sake, my g^ood SUov ! ' 

< What the deuce has his sake to do with it, I wonder?' 
said Seville, letting his horses off like two rockets in har- 
ness. And away thej^went toward Harlem. In aboat 
an hour, very much to the surprise of the old aunts, who 
were looking out of the parlour window, the young lady 
dismounted from an omnibus ! Count Potts had come to 
dine with them, and he tripped down to meet her with 
uncommon agility. 

' Why, do you know, aunties!' she exclaimed, as she 
came up stairs out of breath — * do you know that Mr Se- 
ville — when I told him I was married already to Mr Potts 
— stopped his waggon, and p-p-put me into an omnibus.' r 

< Married to Mr Potts ! ' screamed Aunt Charity. l 

< Married to Mr Potts ! ' screamed Aunt Sophy. I 
« Why — ^yes, aunties. He said he must go south, if I 

didn't ! ' drawled out the bride, with only s v^ry al%ht 
blush, indeed. < Tell aunties all about it, Mr Potts.' 

And Mr Potts, with the same smile of infallible pro- | 
priety, which seemed a warrant for everything be said or J 
did, gave a very sketchy account of hb morning's work, i 
which, like all he undertook, had been exceedingly well ,| 
done — properly witnessed, certified, &c. All of wbiefa ii 
shows the very sound policy of first making yourself indis- ' ' 
pensable to people you wish to manage. Or, pat it re- i 
ceipt-wise : — To marry ajiat — First, raise her up till she i 
is giddy. Second, go away, and let her down. Third, i 
come back, and offer to support her, if she will give yoa i 
her hand. ' Simple comme bonjour,* as Balsae says. 

PAGE BY PiEDEUTES. 

8HEBIFF, SCOnCK SHIRRAH. 



Armado. Ckirrah. \ 

HoLOFEiiMRS. Qaare Chirrahf 

MoTB. Tfaey have been at a great feast of languages, and rtolt the 
aonp9.— Love's Labow*$ Lost. 



Bt way of comment or corollary on our previous p^fB^ we 
proceed to remark that the country folks m Scotlaod hare , 
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a characteristic pronunciatioii of sheriffs viz. sMrrah, We 
call it characteristic, aod we are disposed to think that 
oar readers will coincide with us in the opinion that Mil- 
ten, in the following noticeable passage from his tractate 
on education, points out the caose, and, what is better, the 
remedy of this mispronunciation. Here it is : * And while 
this is doing, their speech is to be fashioned to a distinct 
and dear pronunciation, as near as may be to the Italian. 
For we Englishmen, being far northerly, do not open our 
months in the cold air wide enough to grace a southern 
tongne, but are observed by all other nations to speak 
exceedingly close and inward.' Now, if Englishmen, with 
a more soathern exposure and a milder climate, are from 
their * being far northerly' debarred from pronouncing 
their words with that rottmdo orcj or round mouth, which 
Horace tells us was the prime grace of the Grecian ora- 
tory, how much more are we Caledonians, in our more 
Borean latitude and inclement clime, under a sort of phy- 
sical necessity to compress our lips closely, and thus 
mumble our sentences P For the same reason it is, but 
acting with increased force in proportion to the intense 
cold which prevails in their country, that the remote Lap- 
landers speak a rude and meagre tongue, which can scarcely 
be called articulate. So much has climate to do in favour- 
ing or in retarding the full development and exercise of 
the organs of speech ; and hence arises the evident neces- 
sity of the parent, or his representative the teacher, monld- 
ing them to a plain, distinct, and deliberate utterance be- 
times, while they are yet pliant and plastic. 

But, to come closer to the subject, and to make these 
remarks to bear practically upon the word under discus- 
sion, viz. sheriff', and our provincial pronunciation of it, 
shirrah, if trial be made it will be found that shirrah can 
be pronounced with the mouth nearly closed, and without 
any perceptible articulation of the lips ; whereas, without 
a sensible and pretty strong movement of the lips, and of 
a pressure of the upper teeth upon the lower lip, sheriff 
is absolutely unpronounceable ; and this process is dispensed 
with by those who, as Milton has it, ' do not open their 
mouths in the cold air.' The fact is, / is the most labial 
letter we have (and sheri^ has two), being equivalent to 
the Greek ph. 

There are two cognate and exceedingly curious passages 
in Boswell's < Tour to the Hebrides,' which happily con- 
firm these views, and which themselves in turn receive a 
reciprocal illustration from this doctrine of the physiology 
of human speech. Here they follow : — 

' Aberdeen, Sunday, August 22. I was sensible to-day 
to an extraordinary degree of Br Johnson's excellent 
English pronunciation. I cannot account for its striking 
me more now than any other day : but it was as if new to 
me ; and I listened to every sentence which he spoke as 
to a musical composition. 

* Slains Castle, Tuesday, August 24. Dr Johnson insisted 
on taking a boat and sailing into the Pot. We did so. 
He was stout and wonderfully alert. The Bnchan-men 
all showing their teeth, and speakiog with that strange 
sharp accent which distinguishes them, was to me a matter 
of curiosity. He was not sensible of the difference of pro- 
nunciation in the south and north of Scotland, which I 
wondered at.' 

In the above quotations this amiable journalist seems 
wrapt in a cloud of obscurity and wonder. The nil adm- 
rari of the satirist is no favourite maxim to Boswell's turn 
of mind and expression. With regard to his admiration 
in the former case, the reason seems to have been this : 
Boswell either found himself to be, or fancied himself to 
be, in an atmosphere of less pure English in Aberdeen 
than in Edinbui^h. The pronunciation of * Auld Reekie ' 
would in his ears, attuned as they were to the tones of her 
Areopagus, the Parliament-House, sound like an Attic 
dialect in comparison of the ' Aberdeen-awa' patavinity. 
And hence, by contrast, he would naturally enough be 
more forcibly impressed with the euphonious purity of the 
great lexicographer's pronunciation, for it can hardly be 
supposed that Johnson should talk more purely in Aber- 
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cause of wonder, viz., that Johnson did not distinguish the 
difference of pronunciation betwixt Edinburgh and Aber^ 
deeo, it may be remarked, that the man who is himself 
conscious of the possession of the correct and classical 
pronunciation is seldom over-solicitous in scanning the 
different degrees and noting the distinctive features of 
variation from the acknowledged standard of accuracy 
and elegance; and it is a fact of which we are cognisant 
from a long experience and a close observation of South 
Britain, that when a native of the same wishes to inti- 
mate to you that such and such a person betrays himself, 
like Peter, by his Norland tongue, he merely says, ' Ha! 
he's north country !' and this applies to all from beyond 
the Humber, without exception or distinction, who use the 
Engli^ as their vernacular speech. The Humber is the 
grand boundary-line — the Rubicon of pronunciation ; and, 
as just remarked, those from beyond this limit, whether 
canny Yorkshire, the men of the Lothians the folks of 
Fife, the gentlemen of the north, or the dwellers in the 
ultima Thule, all are classed by the southern Englishman 
under one and the same category. He makes, or he can 
make, no discrimination. He deems the pronunciation of 
them all faulty or vicious, without a distinction into better 
or worse. 

We remarked in our previous page that the English 
bailiff, the overseer of a farm, was derived from Latin 
villieus, i. e., he who had the charge of the country-seat 
or viUa of an opulent Roman citizen, which we in Scotland 
designate by one of the forms of sheriff, viz., grieve. But 
hailiff in Scotland is pronounced hidlie and spelt so. 
Having the same termination as sheriff, the same physical 
cause indicated by Milton not being counteracted by early 
exercise of the labial organ, it has of course undergone 
much the same curtailment or corruption, unless, as 
ought in fairness to be stated, though it militate against 
our argument, it be held that we have derived our hailie 
from the French hailli, which is not so probable as that it 
has been corrupted analogously with shirrah. It is a sound 
and a safe rule in such things, as it is in matters of more 
importance, not to seek for a remote cause of an effect 
when you have one at hand already, and adequate to ac- 
count for the effect produced. But, as our critic says, 
' Jam satis.' 



THE OLD NEWSPAPER. 

BT BICHAKD OLDBIASENEW. 
THB DOO. 

The dog seems to have been a general favourite with 
poets. Pope had his * Bounce,' Cowper his little spaniel 
* Beau,' and every one has heard of Scott's 'Maida,* which 
is depicted at the side of his master in Raebum's celebrated 
picture of the poet. To these we may add Byron, who was 
always remarkably attached to the canine species. His 
first dog, named ' Boatswain,' had the honour of a tomb in 
the gardens of Newstead Abbey, and an inscription from 
the pen of his master. Of this &vourite animal he after- 
wards wrote — 

* To mark a Meud's remains theee stones arise ; 
I never knew bat one, and here he lies.* 

The following scrap from an ' old newspaper' refers to a 
subsequent dog of the poet's :^Lord Byron was almost 
always accompanied by his Ikvourite dog Lyon, who was 
perhaps his dearest and most affectionate friend.^ They 
were, indeed, very seldom separated. Riding or walking, 
sitting or standing, Lyon was his constant attendant He 
can scarcely be said to have fbrsaken him even in his 
sleep. Every evening did he go to see that his master 
was safe, before he lay down himself, and then he took his 
station close to his door, a guard certainly as fiaithful, 
though not so efficient, as Lord Byx^'s corps of Suliotes. 
This valuable and affectionate animal was brought to 
England after Lord Byron's death, and was in the pos- 
session of Mr Hobhouse. When his lordship's valet was 
in the employ of this gentleman, the language of Loird 
Byron to his dog was sometimes referred to. He would 
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Ljon.' The dog's eyes woald sparkle, and his tail sweep 
the floor, as he sat with his haunches on the gronna 
*Thoa art more fiuthftd than man, Lyon; I trust thee 
more.' Lyon wonld then spring np, and bark, and bound 
round his master. * Lyon, I love thee, thou art my faith- 
ful dog.' Then would Lyon jump and kiss his master's 
hand, as an acknowledgment of the homage paid him. 

Dogs haye a sense of time so as to count the days of the 
week. There was one which evinced that he knew Saturday 
when it arrived, by trudging to the market to cater for 
himself in the sluunbles. There was another which had 
belonged to an Irishman, and was sold by him in England, 
which would never touch a morsel of animal food on a 
Friday. 

On one occasion a Mr Grundy, residing near Bury, in 
Lancashire, sent a couple of valuable fox-hounds of a 
peculiar breed to a Captain Charles Grierson, Bockhall. 
The hounds arrived safely at Carsethom, per the Niths- 
dale, and were given in charge to a carrier to conduct them 
to Dumfries. They were tied to the cart, and were seen 
safe at Newabbey; but beyond this, one of the hounds, 
named Drivar, managed to slip his collar and escape, un- 
observed, the evening being dark. The loss of the dog was 
advertised in the ' Dumfries Courier,' and a reward offered 
for its recovery, but without effect ; no trace, indeed, could 
be found of the animal Strange to say, however. Driver 
made his appearance at his old kennel near Bury, rather 
thin, but in perfect health ; and his wonderftil return was 
duly announced to his owner, who had long given up iM 
hopes of ever hearing of the lost hound. How the dog had 
managed to find his way through an unknown country, 
and support himself on his weary journey, must forever 
remain a problem, since Driver is unfortunately unable to 
communicate his adventures; if procurable, they would 
doubtless prove as entertaining as those of many biped 
tourists. It is possible that the dog may have crowed the 
Solway at Carsethom, which, at low water, he might have 
done without much swimming, otherwise he must have 
gone round by Annan to Carlisle, and then travelled 
through Cumberland to Lancashire. Whatever route he 
may have taken, his sagacity and perseverance in wending 
his way home, are certainly most wonderful He must 
have been more than four weeks on the road. 

THI OAT. 

A lady residing in Glasgow had a pretty cat sent to 
her from Edinburgh; it was conveyed to her in a close 
basket and in a carriage. She was carefully watched for 
two months; but having produced a pair of young ones 
at the end of that time, she was left to her own discretion, 
which she very soon employed in disappearing with both 
her kittens. The lady in Glasgow wrote to her friend at 
Edinburgh deploring her loss ; and the cat was supposed 
to have formed some new attachment, with as little reflec- 
tion as men and women sometimes do. About a fortnight, 
however, after her disappearance in Glasgow, her well- 
known mew was heard at the street-door of her old mis- 
tress, and there was she, with both her kittens ; they were 
in the best state, but she was very thin. It is clear that 
she could carry only one kitten at a time, ^le distance 
from Glasgow to Edinburgh is at least forty miles, so 
that if she brought one kitten part of the way, and tiien 
went back for the other, and thus conveyed them alter- 
nately, she must have travelled, alone and unbefriended, 
treble that distance; and this too, in all likelihood, under 
cloud of night. 

A cat belonging to a hat-maker in Montrose, was lately 
transported to limekilns; but puss, not relishing the 
aquatic excursion, no sooner reached the destined port 
than she thought proper to decamp; and, to the astonish- 
ment of her former possessor, she returned to her old 
quarters, after an absence of four months and fourteen 
days — the distance between the two places being about a 
hundred miles; and she must have passed the bridge of 
Perth. An attachment to a fiivourite kitten might have 
induced puss to undertake this extraordinary journey. 
Puss is very large and fierce, and few dogs would dare to 
encounter her. 



THB BEDOXHOG. 

One afternoon, as Mr Lane, gamekeeper to the Earl of 
Galloway, was passing by the wood of Calscadden, near 
Garliestown, he fell in with a hedgehog crossing the road 
at a small distance before him, carrying on its back six 
pheasant eggs, which, upon examination, he found 1^ 
been pilfer^ from a pheasant's nest hard by. The is- 
genuity of the creature was very conspicuous, as several of 
the remaining eggs were holed, which had been done by 
it when in the act of rolling itself over the nest, Sn order 
to make as many adhere to its prickles as possible. After 
watching the motions of the urchin for a short time longer. 
Ikir Lane saw it deliberately crawl into a fiirze bush, where 
its nest was, and where the shells of several eggs were 
strewed around, which had at some former period been 
conveyed thither in the same manner. 

THE TIGEB. 

<In Saigon, where dogs are dog cJieao,* says the writer 
of the paragraph now about to be quoteo, < we used to pn 
the tigress one every day. They were thrown alive into 
her cage, when, after playing with her victim for a time^ 
as a cat does with a mouse, her eyes would b^n to glisten 
and her tail to ribrate, which were the immediate preenr 
sors of death to the devoted little prisoner, which was im- 
mediately seized by the back of the neck, the inoisora of 
the sanguinary beast perforating the jugular arteries, 
while she would traverse the cage, the bars of whidi 
she lashed with her tail, and suck the blood of her pr^, 
which hung suspended frx»m her mouth. One day, & 
puppy, not at all remarkable, or distinguished in appea^ 
ance from the common herd, was thrown in, who imme- 
diately, on perceiving his situation, set up a dismal yell, and 
attacked the tigress with great fury, snapping at her nose, 
firom which he drew some blood. The tigress appeared to 
be amused with the puny rage of the puppy, and with as 
good-humoured an expression of countenance as so fero- 
cious an animal could be supposed to assume, she affected 
to treat it all as play ; and sometimes spreading herself at 
full length on her side, at others, crouching in the manner 
of the fiibled sphynx, she would ward 'off with her paw 
the incensed little animal, till she was finally exhausted. 
She then proceeded to caress him, endeavouring by many 
little arts to inspire him with confidence, in wMeh she 
finally succeeded, and in a short time they lay down 
together and slept From this time they were insepa- 
rable, the tigress appearing to feel for the puppy all the 
solicitude of a mother, and the dog, in return, treating her 
with the greatest affection; and a small aperture was left 
open in the cage, by which he had free ingress and egress. 
Experiments were subsequently made, by presenting a 
strange dog at the bars of the cage, when the tigrees 
would manifest great eagerness to get at it; her adopted 
child was then thrown in, on which she would eagerij 
pounce; but immediately discovering the cheat, shewodd 
caress it with great tenderness. The natives made several 
unsuccessful efforts to steal this dog.' 

THE SEAL. 

A gentleman in the neighbourhood of Burntisland has 
completely succeeded in taming one of these animals. Its 
singularities daily continue to attract the ouriosify (^ 
strangers. It seems to possess all the sagacity of the dog, 
lives in Its master's house, and eats from his hand. He 
usually takes it with him in his fishing excursions, upon 
which occasions it affords no small entertainment When 
thrown into the water, it will follow for miles the track d 
the boat, and although thrust back by the oars, it never 
relinquishes its purpose. Indeed, it struggles so hard to 
regain its seat, that one vrould imagine its fondness for 
its master had entirely oTeroome the natund predilectbn 
for its native element 

THE ALLIGATOB. 

The jaws of this amphibious animal are of enormoni 
strength. A friend— one of the party engaged — has cott- 
municated the following narrative : One day, in themond 
of August, Lieutenant Hill and the Hon. Mr Foley, of the 
Cambrian, and Lieutenants Yansittart and Phrayre of de 
Serpent, were shooting elephants near the river (k^kn, ft 
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Ceylon. In wading a shallow, Mr Vanaittart came sud- 
denlj on an alligator, and fired one barrel into his 
shoulder, at a distance of not more than three yards; the 
brute taming round, received the contents of another down 
his throat Thinking him disabled, Mr Yansittart crept 
up behind him to thnist a eouUau de chase into the soft 
part of his throat, but before he could effect his purpose, 
Ms antagonist had turned, and made at him. With con- 
siderable presence of mind he saved himself by thrusting 
his gun down the animal's throaty and dispatch^ him wit£ 
his knife. On removing the gun one barrel was found to 
be completely bitten through and the othcor to present 
de^ indentations. The alligator was eight feet long. 

▲ MIXMAID. 

'I have to-day,' says the Rev. Dr Philip, representative 
of the London Missionary Society at Cape Town, Cape of 
<}ood Hope — ^the extract is to be found in an old news- 
paper — 'I have to-day seen a mermaid, now exhibiting in 
this town. I have always treated the existence ti this 
creature as febulous, but my scepticism is now removed. 
The head is almost the size of that of a baboon. It is 
thinly covered with black hair, hanging down, and not in- 
clined to frizzle. On the upper lip, and on the chin, there 
are a few hairs resembling those upon the head. The o&a 
maiarumf or cheek-bones, are prominent. The forehead 
is low, but, except in this particular, the features are 
much better proportioned, and bear a more decided re- 
semblance to the human countenance than those of any of 
the baboon tribes. The head is turned back, and the 
countenance has an expression of terror, which gives it an 
appearance of a caricature of the human feoe; but I am 
disposed to think that both these circumstances are acci- 
dental, and have arisen from the manner in which the 
creature met its death. It bears the appearance of having 
died in great agony. The ears, nose, lips, chin, breasts 
and nipples, fingers and nails, resemble those of a human 
figare. The spinous processes of the vertebrs are very 
prominent The length of the animal is three feet; but 
not having been at all well preserved it has shrunk very 
considerably, and must have been both longer and thicker 
when it was alive than it is now. Its resemblance to the 
human species ceases immediately under the breasts.' 

Remarks like the above, tendmg to illustrate natural 
history, must show the utility of reading on old newspaper, 
as weU as anew newspaper. I shall conclude at present 
with an extract from one of them, entitled, * Wild-beast Sta- 
tistics.' The original paper must have been written by, or 
at least for, the Editor of the Dumfries Courier' : — 

We are always glad when it suits Mr Wombwell to 
bring his waggons to the banks of the Nith, even in cases 
where his stay is so limited that he must forego an oppor- 
tunity which he once embraced of sending his pelicans 
into the gullet pool to catch fish for themselves. United, 
his collections surpass anything to be met with in the 
world ; and even when divided are well worthy the atten- 
tion of all who love to study the wonders of creation. 
Wallace (the lion) still keeps the road, unscathed by his 
tussel with the dogs at Warwick, as well as the huge ele- 
phant Chuney, now ten feet high : it can pick up a pin and 
rend the gnarled oak. This stupendous native of the forest 
consumes a hundredweight and a half of hay daily, to say 
nothing of perquisites in the shape of quartern loaves, grain 
by the busnel, and burdens of vetches. In drinking, he 
empties a pulfiil at once, and still looks for more, to the 
tune of fourteen gallons in twenty-four hours. In winter 
he is allowed four gallons of strong ale in the same space, 
and in summer a more diluted beverage. The alternation 
is found conducive to his health; but Chuney himself 
merely imbibes swipes when he can get nothing better, and 
cares so little about temperance and the rules it enjoins, 
that he would broach a hwr barrel every night and < go to 
bed mellow,' if bis master would let him. It is a common 
opinion that elephants continue to grow till the age of fifty, 
and Mr Wombwell believes that such is the &ct Chuney 
was captured during the Burmese war, and cost his present 
ovrner one thousand guineas ! Often as we have seen Mr 
Wombwell, we never became acquainted with him until 



Thursday last [the date is unhappily lost, but it matters 
not, so &r as the interest of the story is concerned], and 
were not a littie astonished, considering his capital and the 
extent of his concerns, to find him dressed in a smock-frock, 
and cleaning and scrubbing as anxiously as the meanest 
servant he has. In this he is a true Englishman, and so 
far from sparing or giving himself airs, sets an example of 
untiring industry to the whole establishment Mrs Womb- 
well, he admits, is sick of itinerating, and oftai wishes him 
to retire into private life to ei\joy quietiy the fruits of his 
exertions ; but after the truly active life he has led for the 
last twen^ years, he doubts whether rustication would add 
to his happiness, and objects fturther on the ground that it 
would be difficult to find a suitable customer for his large 
and valuable collection of wild animals. Mr Wombwell, 
when a boy, was a l»rd-fencier, and beyond this had no 
intention of becoming a caravan-keeper, and, in lkct> was 
made one by the force of accident rather than of choice. At 
London Docks he saw some of the first boas imported into 
Britain. Most persons were afraid of and ignorant of 
managing them ; prices, firam this cause, gave way a littie, 
and our friend at last ventured to offer seventy-five pounds 
for a pair. He got them, and in the course of three weeks 
cleared more than the sum he advanced — a circumstance 
which, he confesses, makes him partial to serpents up to 
this hour, as the first thing that gave him a lift in his pro- 
fession. All the world knows that boas gorge themscdves 
witii rabbits and then fi»t for weeks, and the principal 
thing in treating them is to regulate the temperature of 
their lairs aocoi^g to the nature of the weather. With 
this view they are roUedup in blankets and kept in a covered 
wooden box, placed above a tin or copper vessel filled with 
warm water night and morning. Dunng frost, storm, and 
wet, the water must be changed much oft^ner. Apart 
altogether from profit, Mr Wombwell fttmi the first was 
attached to the trade ; and when ships arrived from India 
containing rare animals, he parted so freely with money 
that he sometimes got so bare that he hardly knew how to 
find his way through a toll of a morning, and this, too, 
when he was surpassingly rich in a species of stock which 
might supply the marts of Europe. Many a time and oft 
he has paid tolls to the extent of fourteen pounds in one 
day, and six pounds between such places as Stirling and 
Glasgow. His band, which is a fine one, costs about 
twelve hundred pounds yearly, and the expenses of the 
establishment are calculated at thirty-five pounds a-day, 
or above twelve thousand pounds in the year. In fiiot, 
were he stationary, he would find it profitable to become 
his own butcher, retaining aU the offiU, and selling merely 
the primest pieces of beef and mutton. 

Of all gobblers the pelicans are the best, and devour 
with such relish the b^j people that it is a treat to see 
them feed. Mr W.'s largest stud consists of forty-one 
powerful horses. To these he lately added an animal of 
the draught kind, which measures very nearly nineteen 
himds high, and is in reality the most gigantic horse ever 
beheld. At present it is lean, but he intends to fetten and 
show it separately at Donnybrook. He is not without hopes 
that he will clear the price of it during the continuance of 
the feir. Of the credit side of the account we can say no- 
thing special, beyond the fiict that the menagerie, in four 
days, has been visited by upwards of sixty ^ousand per- 
sons in the neighbourhood of London. Fairs he must 
study as carefully as the Jews do the stocks, and manage 
matters so as to be at the best During the year he is only 
one week in London, but he has a friend on the spot, and 
another in Liverpool, who watch the arrival of vessels from 
abroad, and purchase for him whatever is rare in his line. 
As he is constantly on the road, one of the caravans is 
fitted up as a house, with kitchen, parlour, bed-rooms, and 
every necessary accommodation. 

Mr Wombwell, of late years, has been succeesftil in 
breeding, and possesses at this moment ten lions and five 
elephants — more, we believe, than all England can produce. 
Twice the black tigress devoured her young; but by re- 
moving the male and phicing a cradle in the den, she was 
weaned from this vidous propensity, and is now as good a 
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Boorddpossibljbedemred. As her progeny are only 
a few wedu old, they cannot yet be shown to the public, 
but we obtained a peep at them while the mother was feed- 
ing. When last in Ix)ndon, our firiend was asked by the 
cognateenti of the Zoological Gardens whether he considered 
the black tiger and tigress a distinct species, or merely a 
fariety. His opinion tiben was .that the difference of colour 
had arisen firom accident, and the event has confirmed it; 
for while one of the cobs is jet black, the other is Tery dis- 
tinctly spotted. The lioness goes with young tweWe months, 
the tigress sixteen, and the female leopards and panthers 
the same. The ralue of wild animals, like everything else, 
▼aries according to the supply and demand. Tigers have 
been sold as high as £800, but at another time they can 
be purchased for £100. A good panther is worth £100 ; 
hyenas from £80 to £40 ; zebras from £160 to £200 ; the 
rarer kinds of monkeys are very valuable ; and lamas and 
gnus are always very high. Upon lions and elephants it 
is impossible to fix any price. Two cubs is the usual litter 
of the lioness ; but Mr Wombwell's old one has repeatedly 
dropped four. In such cases she takes to two and neglects 
the others ; and the owner has a beautiful pointer which 
has suckled in her day four lions ! Two of these are ex- 
ceedingly playfhl, and were seen tumbling over and over 
one ano&er in the den like little puppies. 

Menagerie-keepers suffer much loss from disease, mor- 
tality, and accident Not many weeks ago a fine ostrich, 
worth £200, which could have picked crumbs from a ceil- 
ing twelve feet high, thrust his bill between the bars of his 
cage, gave it an unlucky twist, and in attempting to with- 
draw it literally brqke his neck. Monkeys become exceed- 
ingly delicate when imported into Britain. Cold affects 
them very easily ; and when they begin to cough they very 
generally fall into a consumption, and exhibit all the symp- 
toms of human beings labouring under the same complaint 
Their general food is bread and milk, varied with a stock 
of lettuce and a few young onions, of both of which articles 
.they are very fond. Mr Wombwell calculates that he has 
lost, from first to last, not less than £10,000 by disease 
and death among his birds and beasts. Most zebras, he 
ihinks, might be made tame as the horse; his own, how- 
ever, is a very vicious one, and will not permit one of those 
keepers to enter his den who stand fearlessly amongst 
lions, tigers, panthers, and leopards. Once a-year he is 
secured with ropes and taken out of the den that his hoo& 
may be pared — a tough job, which, including grooms, 
fells to the lot of thirty-one individuals. The gnu is also 
a dangerous animal, and strikes so fiercely with his horns 
that they require to be topped. The specimen at the Lon- 
don Qaidens killed a man some years ago. The alpaca is 
a species of the lama ; but if you look at it, it spits, which 
the other does not It is a native of Chili, and is there 
made a beast of burden. 

In the midst of these remarks about * birds and beasts,' 
the writer has so mixed up their owner as to be in himself 
an animal worthy of consideration. No wonder that his 
wife is sick of that kind of life in which he seems so much 
to delight Our best wishes for him are that he may 
humour his other hal^ and never fall a victim to any of 
the wild beasts over whom his power is fiir Arom being that 
which was once possessed by man. 



THE THEORY OP ICE. 

I HAVE often been amused at observing how imperfectly 
the theory of ice is, practically speaking, understood in 
England. People talk of its being * as hot as fire,' and * as 
cold as ice,' just as if the temperature of each were a fixed 
quantity, whereas there are as many temperatures of fire, 
and as many temperatures of ice, as there are climates on 
the face of the globe. The heat of boiling water is a fixed 
quantitv, and any attempt to make water hotter than ' boil- 
ing' only creates steam, which flies off from the top exactly 
as fiist, and exactly in proportion to the amount of heat, 
be it great or small, that is applied at the bottom. Now, 
for want of half a moment's reflection, people in England are 
very prone to believe that water cannot be made colder than 



ice, and accordingly, if a good-humoured man 
filling his ice-house, he feels satisfied that his ice is as good 
as any other man's ice; in short, that ice is ice, and thtt 
there is no use in anybody attempting to deny it But tlis 
truth is, that the temperature of 82 degrees of FahrenhciL 
that at which water fireezes, is only the oommenoement of 
an operation that is almost infinite; fer after its congela- 
tion, water is as competent to continue to reoove cold as 
it was when it was fluid. The application of cold to a blodi 
of ice does not, therefore, as in the case of heat applied be* 
neath boiling water, cause what is added to fly out as tbs 
other, but, on the contrary, the extra cold is added to aal 
held by the mass, and thus the temperature of the ioefelb 
with the temperature of the air, until, in Lower Canada, it 
occasionally sinks to 40 degrees below zero, or to 72 de* 
grees below the temperature of ice just congealed. U 
is evident, therefore, that if two houses were to be fiUedf' 
the one with the former, say Canada ice, and the other with 
the latter, say English ice, the difference beiwaoi tit* 
quantity of cold stored up in each would be as Mfffm(hhi» 
as a cellar full of gold and a cellar full of copper; in shotti 
the intrinsic value of ice depends on the investigation of ait 
assayer — that is to si^, a cubic foot of Lower Canada iei 
is infinitely more valuable, or, in other words, it oootatnl 
more cold than a cubic foot of Upper Canada ice, whidi 
again contains more cold than a cubic fbot of Wenlnm ii 
which contains infinitely more cold than a cubic foot 
English ice; and thus, although each of these four cobsf 
f^t of ice has precisely the same shape, they each, as mm» 
mer approaches, diminish in value— that is to say, ihef 
each lose a portion of their cold, until, before the Lower 
Canada ice has melted, the English ice has been o un fe rtft j 
into lukewarm water. The above theory is so clearly no* 
derstood in North America, that the inhabitants of Bostooi 
who annually store for exportation immense quantities ol 
Wenham ice, and who know quite well that cold ice wilt 
meet the markets in India, while the warmer article raeht 
on the passage, talk of their * crops of ice ' just as an Eng* 
lish fermer talks of his crops of wheat — Head, 



LIFE AND DEATH. 
What Is Uf©? 

A twisted yarn— a 'tangled skein— 
A mingled web of Joy and pain— 
A glancing snnboam, warm and bright— 
A hanging dond more daric. than night— 
A beauteous flower of sweetest scent — 
A murlcy care where poison's pent— 
A golden cup with nectar sweet— 
A blackened bowl where bitters meet — 
The lightest feather that can rise— 
A heary weight repressing sighs — 
A lucid stream with rapid flow— 
A stagnant pool where dark weeds grow- 
A summer breeze that cools the air— 
A hurricane that makea earth bare— 
A gift ei^oyed with gratefol heart— 
A load with whidi we long to part— 
And such is LUe! 

What U Death? 

A sleep that ends onr mortal pain, 
But bids OS wake to lire again— 
A cherub fUr with pladd mein— 
A wdoome rislter unseen — 
The harbinger of rest and peaee. 
Of gladness that shall nerer cease— 
A bark that bears our souls away 
To realms of light and doudless day— 
A path that faith delights to tread. 
O'er which her light is sweetly shed. 
That leads fit>m mortal wo and strife, 
To everlasting Joy and lifb— 
A blessing sent us fh)m on HI|^li— 
The passage to Eternity- 

And such is Death I 
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ABROAD WITHOUT LANGITAOES. 

[ AM an old man, not with years, howeyer, but ezperienoe, 
ind I carry on the outer surface of my head hairs white sa 
BDow, the effect not of time but of sorrow — a sorrow I trust 
Dever to endure again. In short, I have an old head upon 
voung shoulders; and as I believe the heart Ues somewhere 
below the shoulders, I hope I do not trespass on the rules of 
Tirgia modesty if I say that my heart is young too. Green, 
indeed, it is as a toad's back when in the water; but I 
eschew all surmises of its quality, which might be made 
from the figure just made use of. I like everybody, young, 
old, rich, and poor, and everything also, green fields, pie- 
bald meadows, still and stormy waters, skies in all their 
mutaUons, sun, moon, and stars, and the young of all 
inimals. Most of all, however, I love sweet, modest faces ; 
uid all my life long, as I have walked through the city- 
streets (my life passes usually in the town), I look out for 
prcbty, innocent countenances with all the interest and 
circumspection of one seeking a lost friend. 

From what cause I con scarcely tell, but I took it into 
my head that other people could read me, as well as X 
tbem, by the eyes ; and, crammed with scraps of poetic 
history, heads and tails of novels, mixed up with facts of 
personal adventure, I resolved a decade ago to run abroad 
fmd see this jolly world in which we go spinning round 
with all the regularity of the spinning-wheel till the thread 
breaks. I thought nothing of languages. Being the boy 
of a poor man, I had learned only to read and speak my 
mother tongue; and my reading having lain chiefly in such 
books as put good honest English in the mouths of everybody, 
Japanese, Hottentots, Eamschatkans, and Hungarians, 
bcluding all the other tribes which breathe a separate 
ttistence in our trim little planet, I was troubled with no 
Berious doubts on the subject. If a fear ever shot through 
tny heart of finding myself in difficulties on the score of 
ipeech, I opened the first romance I put my hands on, 
especially my hoarded copy of the * Arabian Nights' En- 
tertainments,' and speedily every trouble vanished when I 
(bund all the fblks laughing, chatting, scolding, just as I 
myself would have done in the same circumstonoes. Why 
tben call up shadows from the unknown deep to startle 
me? My resolution, in short, was taken; and having 
packed together my things, dressed myself as well as my 
means admitted ot and got myself transported across the 
German Ocean, I dropped, almost by accident (at least, so 
it seemed to me), at Hamburgh, and found myself, when I 
began to reflect, in the midst of my peregrinations through 
(he streets. 

At first all was gay and pleanni : the day was brilliant 
^th sunshine; everybody was abroad; and, bounding 
irith spirits, I made the tour of the city with all the cu- 
riosity of a kitten when it finds itself in new apartments, 
bat with greatly more joy and relaxation than it seems 
to feel on such occasions. English still sung its song of 
kome in my ear occasionally, sufliciently often to with- 
iraw my apprehensions on hearing around me a strange 
innatoral gibberish, the meaning of which I thought I j 
ought to know, but which was to me as unintelligible as the 
roTing melody of the ^olian harp. Night began, however, to 
draw on apai»; hunger seized me with bodi his hands, 
and pushed me at last into a baker's shop. I am a shy, 
Btupid-looking, though I suppose good-natured sort of man, 
ind an instinctive consciousness of being wanting in my 
means of explanation threw me into a state of complicated 
oonfiision. I looked the baker right in the face, where I 
(bond something so sofi and sonsy, and at the same time 
M> wise, knowing, and English-like, that I at once rushed 
to the inference that I h^l do longer anything to fear; 
bat my argument was fUse. I made the best bow I could 
ftooomplish in the drcumstanoee, stammered out my wants 
in a certain flurry and precipitation, as if by taldng the 
bonest man unawares I sbould run the less chance of being 
played upcm, and concluded by putting on the best look of j 
e^ expectation ever worn by one not an Edinburgh or a < 
Umdon dandy. Instantly a sort of dim uncertainty stole ; 
Iter the worthy baker's f^; his eyes all at once looked i 
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vacant and sqaint ; he tied his apron a little tighter, bitch- 
ing up his trousers at the same time; approached me 
nearer, as if to examine me, squatting his floury hands on 
the counter; and finished by peering into my ikce. This 
was too much fbr a man of my mould. I beeame suddenly 
sick, and would have tumbled on the floor — a thing greatly 
to be dreaded, as I am fi&t and heavy, with a certain awk- 
ward trick of always falling, when I do fall, inta the most 
ludicrous positions — ^if a view of my situation had not at 
that moment struck suddenly across my mind. I col- 
lected my confused thoughts as well as I could, lifted my 
hat, a curiosity in its way, made a profound obeisance as 
a sort of propitiation, and shuffled out backwards to the 
door, blooming with shame, for the colour had mounted to 
my cheek. With more tact than usual I conjectured the 
whereabouts of the threshold, turned round and leaped 
half-a-dosen steps with one and the same eom/p dkHH and 
efibrt of will, took to my heels, and vanished. 

I wandered at random, I knew and cared not whither, 
the sweet evening breeze blowing cool on my temples, till 
chance brought mo to the splendid gardens that fomish a 
retreat for the rich and the well-clothed poor,, where I lost 
myself in delicious reveries. I forgot hunger and my re- 
cent troubles, mixed with the crowd, gay among the gayest. 
Having no personal attractions, I have always had the best 
opportunities of regarding others without being suspected 
of impertinence. I lounged along unwearied, singing to 
myself as I looii£d up into the soft sky to see bright 
Jupiter twinkling gloriously in the west er« he set for the 
night, and cast my eyes askant on the groups of beauty 
which kept stealing along in the silent lusoiousness of tho 
twilight. Oh, what a resource is the heart and the imagi- 
nation ! I cU4)ped my hands with joy, slipped aside among 
tho shades of underwood, tumbled on my head, and cut a 
thousand fimtastic capers with my heels in the air. Next 
I danced, throwing my arms upwards and sidewards, and 
then, for variety, looked through my legs. Myriads of 
odd thoughts streamed into my mind like motes in the 
sunbeam, sparkled, shifted, and disappeared in rapid suc- 
cession. An eternity was crowded into a few seeonds. I 
know not how long I might have continued this way had 
my habitual timidity not been startled by finding that I 
had attracted the notice of one or more persons^ I could 
not tell how many, who stood over against me at some 
paces off", attempting to decipher^ in the falling darkness, 
what sort of creature 1 must be. If I were a fifliiry in- 
visible I could rush into the society of everybody and kiss 
the cheek of my fellows with enthusiasm; but 1 cannot 
brave scrutiny. I accordingly slunk away precipitately, 
like a little puppy scared in the midst of his gambols, on 
seeing that I was watched. But dear nature that had been 
workmg withiu me in such a lively manner was at length 
wearied and in need of repose. Accordingly^ I had no 
sooner lost sight of my inquisitors, and believed myself 
lost sight o^ tiian I dropped ge|^tly oi^ the grass, wrapped 
my h^ in the light cloak that I carried upon me, but- 
toned my pockets, and took sweet sleep to my heart with 
all the ease and confidence of an old and tried friend. 

I awoke and jumped to my feet with the sunrise, washed 
away the slumbers of the night in a neighbouring pool, 
trod lightly the dewy grass, and skipped into the town to 
break my fast. Luckily this new day was a market-day ; 
and, following the crowd, I found myself in the very thick 
of the cheerful companies that were buying and selling 
with delightful facility. I improved upon the evening be- 
fore, by fixing my eyes on the laughing piles of rolls and 
loaves, and watching bargains as they were made, before 
making my demands. I then fiiithfuUy compared my 
cmns with other peoples', pounced upon a few splendid 
pieces of bread, pitched the money down with an air of 
perfect <ava»r/atre, and stalked away soothed and consoled 
as I munched the viands which my unexampled skill bad 
brought honestly into my possession. I soon afterwards 
accomplished a similar wonderful feat beside the paiU of 
a pretty dairymaid, quaffed a tankard of her rich sreamy 
milk, looked into her jetty eyes and laughed kindlily, 
bowed, and withdrew as happy an a king. Clear in con- 
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fdenoe, satisfied with food, and conscious that a fountain 
of pleasant thou^ts had begun to leap in my heart, I 
sung a hymn to my Maker as I went along, and I trembled 
with a deep emotion of gratitude. 

Ways and means were not wanting to get me in a few 
days into Berlin. A faTonrable wind blew me and my 
soan^ effects thither; and, thanks to God, I lighted on my 
feet But here a notable event happened to me— the event 
which changed the colour of my hair in a night I can 
never forgive mvself for having taken the adventure so 
much to heart; but repentance, I find, though it has its 
effect on the fbture, leaves the past as it was, and so my 
hair rests in tUMtu quo. The circumstances were as fol- 
lows : I had resolved on making use of the Schnell-post (or 
Dresden, and got myself putdown at the office from which the 
celebrated conveyance was to start Here a feUow came 
forward, a man who, fix>m the important rdation which he 
bore to myself^ ever re-appears in my ugly dreams. like dogs 
and little children, I take instinctive iS&gs and dislikings ; 
they are sudden, involuntary, unaccountable, and in general 
wonderftilly correct I marked the rascal as he approach- 
ed me to oifer his services as porter; tested his reatures ; 
found him sadly defective, and acoordhigly ordered him, 
in commanding English, to take himself away. A quiet 
leer rose on his oounteDaaoe, and, with a polite nod of in- 
quiry, he picked up my things, and bolted with theminto 
theoflSoe. All my finnoeofmind had been spent in bristling 
up against this scoundrel at the first onset; so, having 
fiuled, what could I do but quietly submit to my fete ? I fol- 
lowed, and was waiting, patient as a lamb^ till the signal 
of departure should be given, when I felt my eyes all at once 
and irresiBtibly fixed on a couple who had just arrived 
as I had. The pair were young and handsome, tall and 
stately, of the upper ranks, and the one a lady and the 
other a gentleman. What arrested me was, to see them 
embrace each other tenderly but delioately. A tear glis- 
tened in the eye of the gentie maid; and, on seeing it 
everything vanished from my sight and thoughts except 
this beautiifol pair. Who were they, and how stood they 
related to eadi other? *0h, they are betrothedl* I ex- 
claimed to myself wiping a tear from my own eye; *this 
is their first parting since they loved and knew that they 
loved ; life is yet with them a sweet delicious dream, but 
necessity is about to separate them, and here they awake 
from the spell under whose power they were living. Bless- 
ed pair ! love ever as you love iust now I Suffer not time 
and circumstance, with their cold, unfeeling hands, to ruffle 
the plumes of your love. Guard, as sa<ved, from every 
petty thing, the new life that has sprung up between you ; 
and may Heaven shed on your stqpe here the light which 
stretches beyond this eartli, and illumines the path to 
immortality ! ' I was thus occupied, thinking of another 
world, when perhaps I ought to have been thinking of this. 
During my speculations, the man, the bad man, brushed 
by me, making the most enchanting salutation in passing 
that ever was offered me. * What did that mean ! ' thought 
I ; for though my little brother, when I was a boy, told 
me I was not made for this world, meaning that my brains 
were not of the. strongest (an opinion in which he must 
have been right, for everybody since has told me the same 
thing), yet I have somewhat of the shrewdness which God 
gives to the blind and the brainless ; and I was not slow to 
conjecture that this lugubrious visage, which had bowed 
to me with a smile so winning and angelic, had not put 
off its habitual expression without the hope of rewfurd. 
£very man has something which he values most, and to 
whose protection he runs in the moment of danger. I ac- 
cordingly darted my hands into my pockets, for my money 
in heavy coin was there, and reached the bottom of them 
without meeting any resistance. I now understood on 
what mission the bad man had been sent into the world, 
namely, to help me to walk lighter through it I looked 
everywhere around me, I moaned and gesticulated, my 
eyes went to and frt), fester even than my feet but no- 
where could this angel be seen. He had vanished aftor 
finishing his work, and I was left to console myself. 

Away went the Schnell-poet, and I on it; for I had ere 



this misfeU paid my way to Dresden ; and, as soon si \k 
Schnell-post itself^ I of course stood on the streets of tht 
celebrated city. I got entranced next day in its pictan> 
gallery; but oh ! what a world of shame and conmsi^K ' 
carried about with me, when I found myself (^hged ti 
sneak in and out without sweetening the pahn of the p*r 
ter with a silver coin. I must escape, however, from r\\ 
doleftil memories. I was in danger of felling into ferer >' 
the time of the event ; and even now, when I think of ii, 
a perspiration, changing from cold to hot and back agL^ 
like the dissolving views which present the same bu i 
scape under a summer and winter aspect^ breaks ooi a 
my brow. 

My case was now a desperate one; without money tai 
without languages, what could I do? But the Afanigtri 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. I roamed by ti^ 
side of the Elbe at sunset, and lost myself in reficctic*. 
Biisfortune and all was forgotten. Each bar in the sir 
was like a golden beam to which I clung in hope. Imj 
litUe star, as it shone softly through the WMiing Hgfe'. 
looked in, as it were, upon my heart, and a^ed it top 
a-holidaying. I could not refuse the invitation. I abc- 
doned myself to the tide of joy which rose around m& I 
left exultingly the present, and bade adieu to time, spaa. 
and everything but the celestial company. But I om. 
not long breathe Empyrean air. I kicked my foot men 
a stone, and found myself iust about to measure my mgik 
in the river, as I embraced in imagination one of my coi- 
panions. I was recalled thereby to the world 1 had £^^ 
gotten, remembering it was a world of crosses and oppo^ 
tion. I looked up, and saw a genUeman approaching, t 
thought I would try his capacity, and ask him if he ken 
EngUsh. I did so with success. 

This gentleman was one of those cre atur e s whom (rA 
soids into the world for the special purpose of keeping k 
from reeling to the one side, or dropping out of its epkrt 
When sin goes a-visiting among us, it is such as hewfaokeefH 
things st«tdy, who, by their superlative goodness, make 
head against wickedness. God seemed to me to hiTe set 
his mark on him, by giving him a physiognomy differv^; 
from other people's. But the feature of his fece which mosi 
amused me was not his nose, though a fine and genial os^ 
nor yet his eyes, which rained a perpetual shower of brigk 
bounteous flashes. It was his mouth, especially the lov^ 
Up, which was a paragon of sweetness. It seemed to v- 
as if it were the personification of hope and comfort to tb« 
disconsolate, ancf the perennial fountain of good words ^ 
the harbinger of good actions. I had none of my nsaJ 
bashftilness in speaking to him — ^no, none in the worit 
I accosted him with a frank, confident air, on which be is- 
stantly stooped down (for I am Uttie as well as fia), aod 
kissed me on mv brow. I looked up into his fi^ in 
ecstacy, and shook the tears of joy from my eyes. • Yoc 
need a home and money ? ' said he to me; * rest txaaqd 
^hey are yours.' With that he drew mj arm witlim 
his, and led me away. 

I will not draw out of my heart what he put into it, itv 
tell Gt the brimftil cup of happiness which he pomed out 
for me. I got from Mm, it is enough to say, new mone^, 
new life, new everything needfril, new hopes in mankiDd 
and new confidence in the Divine goodness. I got abc & 
new friend, whom he gave me &e use of for the aext 
stage, and I set off for Tlenna. But here, for the first 
time in my life, I was burdened with friendship. Tbe(<r 
son whom I bad got for a companion had somehow c 
otiier got it into his head that my ignorance of his lai- 
guage arose frt)m deaftiees. He accordingly pumped hiFJ 
with hh lungs, and gave me such a doxe of sound and sa- 
liva in my ear every other minute, smiling, lau^ui^ u<^ 
enjoying exquisitely his own success, that I was md; tf 
drop down with terror and anxiety. All my nataral Ji- [ 
midity came to the aid of my embarrassment I gestic*- ' 
lated, used tiie entire circle of English exclamation^ v- 
sured him over and over again of my profound grafitafc 
yet earnestly besought him to suspend his efforts. Se 
the more unintelligibly to him I spoke, the louder he ftfo* 
dered, till I feU back on my seat dead with evhiTtirinti, to 
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the unspeakftble delight of oar fellow-passengers. What 
he opuld haTe said I cannot oven guess. 1 sometimes at- 
tempt to restore the features of his face and their relation 
to one another, as well as the strange sounds which he 
uttered to me. But ererj time I do so, his nose, ejes, and 
mouth distend into gigantic proportions, and corporeally 
represent the tones of his Toice. I see him as he is pie- 
tm^ by my apprehensions, which, I must confess, are like 
a magic lantern, which transmute every little pigmy that 
is made to pass through them into grotesque and threaten- 
ing monsters. 

I mixed with the crowd when we arriyed at the Austrian 
capital, in order to lose acquaintance with my kind but 
troublesome companion. I reached afterwards Posgong, 
in Hungary, where another gibberish, a little louder and 
more roaring than the last, assailed my ears. The only 
thing which sticks to my memory of this plaoe^ is an act 
of interference which I made in behalf of a portion of the 
lower animals. As I strolled idly through the streets, ac- 
cording to my custom when I find myself in any new place, 
I sped a man hurling a set of botmd calfe on a band-bar> 
row, whose heads hung orer the side, and whose mouths 
swept the ground as he went along. I could not stand this 
inhumanity. Accordingly, being transported into a fit of 
enthusiasm, and summoning all t£e patriots and martyrs of 
ereryage and clime of whom I had happ^ied to read in my 
vagrant excursions into the regions of literature, I rushed 
into the middle of the street, held up my hands in the at- 
titude of astonishment, and pronounced a solemn remon- 
stnmoe, calling bystanders to witness, on the sin and hor- 
rors of inhumanity. * Ach ! ' I said, * what will all this 
come to?' the first word in this apostrophe being one I 
had picked up in passing through Germany, and prefixed 
in tbe hope of giving point and emphasis to the exclama- 
tion. The man, thus arrested in his course, suspended 
his motions, opened his eyes and mouth as I proceeded, 
and looked around upon Uie crowd which my gestures had 
collected about us. I argued the case, I believe, eloquently. 
I invoked the angels, afSsr I had called upon men, to wit- 
ness on the subject I sawed the air with my hands, and 
raised and let hXi my limbs, for ihe sake of impression, 
with all the energy of which I was capable. I felt myself 
on the ri^t side, and warmed as 1 proceeded. Hitherto 
I was under the inspiration of an idea, and forgot, of 
course, everything but the case I was proving. But hav- 
ing, m throwing up one of my legs with too great a force, 
fiiirly lost my equilibrium, I came io the ground with a 
trope hanging half-way out of my mouth, and thus finish- 
ed my speech amidst the cheers and claps of ringing 
laughter which split the air around us. Whiat could I do ? 
Like a bladder that has burst and fells, my heart sunk in 
a momenl I clutched convulsively my hat, which had 
rolled away into the gutter, took, as once before, to my 
heels, and sou^t consolation in escape. 

Where I am now, or where I have been, I do not mean 
to tell my readers. But I have been thinking of taking a 
trip to tbd mo(m, if that be possible ; for which reason, and 
80 as to make use of my experience, I have returned home, 
paid a. benevolent visit to the Lunatic Asylum to acquire 
the lunar language, meaning to make all the prepara- 
tions which so various a life as mine has taught me to be 
necessary. I congratulate myself especially on having 
found repose in this retreat ; since all my friends, I believe 
without exception, think that it is where I should have 
been many years ago. 

A LIVERPOOL PULPIT SKETCH. 

BY DB OEOmOK ASPINALL. 

Upoh the right hand side of Bold Street, going towards 
the town, stands the chapel of one of the most extraordi- 
nary men and one of the greatest preachers of which livei^ 
pool can boast; and yet, strange to say, while men pos- 
sessed of but commanding talent are followed by crowds 
of admirers, David Thorn, the subject of our present sketch, 
who is richly furnished with genius of the very highest 
order, lectures weekly to all but empty benches. So much 



for the appredation in which genius is held ! But as a 
writer Mr Thorn is well known here, as well as in Germany 
and America, The religious views which he holds are 
very peculiar. In fact, he is the author of an entirely new 
school of theology. Without at all pronouncing upon his 
peculiar tenets, we may briefly say that his views are those 
of a most gigantic, a most comprehensive, and withal of a 
most truly benevolent and Christian mind. All really 
great characters have been far better known by their pos- 
thumous fame than bv that they acquired in life^ and such, 
we predict, will be the case with iJarid Thom. When he 
descends to the grave his descent will be that of a fiUling 
planet, and he will leave an illuminated trail of glory b&- 
ikind him. However, it is with Thom as a Uring preacher 
that we now have to do. Going, then, as we before said, 
down Bold Street, his church is on our right hand. Enter 
we, and now what do we behold ? A middle-aifeed chapel, 
not over clean in its internal economy ; a veiy thin con- 
gregation, composed of very thoqghtful-looking people; 
and before us (with a large Bible upon the cushion) the 
pulpit. We will take our place in the right hand gallery, 
in a bottom pew ; and now we are ready for the intc^ectual 
treat before us. Nor have we long to wait A slight stir 
and the opening of a side^loor, a step upon the pulpit- 
stairs, and up walks, in simple, eveiy-day attire, a middle- 
sixed, elderly gentleman, and takes his place. He gives 
out a hymn aud comments upon it, ti^es an introductory 
text and skirmishes a little with it, another hymn, and 
then comes the text and the sermon of the trening. He 
openS) and step by step leaAs the mind of his auditor vp 
to the passage with which he deals, and this in language 
the most terse and vigorous, the most cogent, and yet the 
most chaste — no redundancy of matter, no spare words, 
no tinsel glitter, no idle fencing, but a close and most 
telling grapple with the thing right before him, and with 
nought else. Having completed the introductory part, he 
now clearly, distinctly, and concisely states his premises, 
and apportions the heads of his discourse ; and here, when 
he gets into the very heart and pith of his sermon, and 
when he is establishing one alter another the several posi- 
tions he has taken up, here it is tliat he pre-eminently 
shines. Mark him ; how superb is his lo^c, how admi- 
rably brought out and exhibited the entire chain of his 
reasoning I And how he gets hold of your whole atten- 
tion, how completely he holds you under his control! 
Whon he commenced you were, it may be, leaning indo- 
lently back upon your bench. Gradually, however, as he 
goes on, you find yourself edging forwards— -still more for- 
ward — ^until there you are at last, with your head inclined 
over the side of the gallery, t&d both elbows resting upon 
the ledge, greedily drinking in every word, nay, every 
syllable, that falls from his lips. You have often heard 
sermons before, you say, but^ never yet have you listened 
to aught like this. How fresh, how sparkling, how replete 
with the hues and colouring of genius ! What entirely 
original matter he brings forth, and in what apt, what 
striking, what varied combinations he exhibits it! He 
appears almost to cause new light to shine upon the Word 
of Inspiration, and that light seems more and more to pene- 
trate, by a kind of magnetic influence, into the chambers 
of your own mind. What before seemed obscure seems now 
clear — what awhile ago was opaque has now become trans- 
parent Themes that from constant repetition elsewhere 
you have been rendered entirely fiimiliar with, beneath 
the spell of this mighty enchanter have acquired a new 
interest, have become invested with new associations, and, 
as you listen and listen, and devour more and more, you 
gradually seem to become a now creature yourself. But 
ere he closes, pause we and mark the personal appearance 
of the man. In age apparently about fifty; in height and 
breadth medium; his countenance, however, it is that 
distinguishes Thom especially. Throned thereupon, in- 
tellect seems to reign supreme. Mind, mind — nothing save 
the purely spiritual. That is the grand expression of it — 
that its one great characteristic Reader, have you ever 
seen the well authenticated portraits of Sir Walter Scott? 
If you have, you get an all but complete idea of the head 
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and fiice of David Thorn — the same tliin silvery hair, the I 
satoe high, pyrAroidio brow, the same restless, searching, ! 
uneasy eye, and in foot the same formation fVom the shoul- 1 
ders upward. But the preacher now advances to his main I 
points. Let us not fail to follow him even unto the very ; 
(nd. All his prior reasonings are now concentrated into 
one narrow focus. He repeats each neparate beading; be 
tells you again how he has established his former positions ; 
be deduces what follows fh>m this ; he opens up Chris- 
tianity fy^m its very beginning as a sofaeme of develop- 
ment; be pours upon it the light of anotent prophesy; be 
shows bow ancient things have passed away; how the 
Adamic, patriarchal, and Mosaic ages were successive 
phases of development; bow they were shadows of better 
things to come ; how those better things have now arrived ; 
and consequently bow tbe adumbrations of type and meta- 
phor have become swallowed up and absorbed in antetype 
and reality. Then he speaks of man's carnal nature, as 
opposed and diametrically antagonistic to God's spiritual 
nature. And now he broaches bis grand theme of divine 
inversion, showing that while in tbe mind of man there is 
an appearance of conformity and resemblance to tbe mind of 
God, yet that the appearance is but a shadowy and unsub- 
stantial one, and that in effect tbe poles are not more dis- 
tant from each other than is creature ft-om creative will, 
than is the merely soulical from the illuminated and the 
spiritual. He concludes with an ezpatiation upon tbe love 
of God. It is boundless, tbe love of man is bounded : here 
is inversbn. It is disinterested and selfless, that of man 
is interested and selfish : here is inversion again. It re- 
pays evil with good, men's love is but capable of repaying 
good with good : here is inversion again. And so on, and 
on, and on he goes, heaping example upon example to in- 
stance in divine love bib theory of divine inversion. And 
now be speaks of divine love in itself in its one and un- 
divided essence, in its infinity, in its immensity, in its rich- 
ness, in its freedom, in its perfection, and finally in each 
and all of its manifestations and developments. Thorn is 
novi in all his glory — ^that restless eye of bis kindles and 
sparkles like the flashings from diamonds. Be forgets 
himself— he forgets even his hearers, and for tbe period he 
thinks of nothing but his God and bis God's benevolence. 
He is out of the body, and by a kind of magnetism that 
you cannot withstand, be carries you out of it too, and 
you with him live for the time entirely in the world of 
spirit Now for his great climax. Seel be is working 
himself up for it — simile upon simile, illustration upon 
illustration, image upon image, intensity, as it were, upon 
intensity, till he comes to the crowning whole. There ! he 
has reached the utmost bouAd to which spirit can travel. 
A sudden cessation and the voice is hushed, and the speaker 
speaks no more; and (with perhaps a violent headache 
from tbe immense strain on your mental powers) you sud- 
denly fall back upon yourself, regain your own identity 
again, and remembering where you are, remember also 
that you must now leave. Enwrapt in incommunicable 
tliought, in thoughts * too big for utterance,' you at last 
find yourself in the crowded streets, but still you feel 
alone, and you desire to be alone, under the mighty spell 
of Thorn's gigantic intellect 



THE BRITISH EMPIRE.* 

In speaking of tlie British Isles, it is not unusual to adopt 
a derogatory strain, as if the British power were only gr^ 
in it^ foreign acquisitions. But much of this is gratuitous. 
1 i ia true, that in respect of mere acreage we have in Europe 
8ix superiors, France, Spain, Turkey, Austria, and Russia, 
with the united kingdom of Sweden and Norway. A do- 
minion, however, is not to be measured by the number of 
mountains it encloses, but by the number of men it com- 
mands. He that reigns over waste lands, rules nothing; 
he only reigns who governs men ; to control mind is do- 
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minion ; population is empire. Now, in this light» takiojc 
but our home empire, only, three states in Europe exoe. 
our own. The population of tbe British Isles is greater 
than that of Spain and Turkey put together: but less tb&b 
that of France by seven millions, than that of Austria bjr 
te^ and numbers only half that of European RoagU. 
Thus, were our empire confined to these islands, it wouki 
even then rank as one of the five great powers of Europe; 
for her m^jes^ rules, in the united kingdom, a papalatiart 
about twice as numerous as that governed by the king u 
Prussia. Besides her home empire, several patches d 
European territory are held by England. The beaatifml 
little OBAHifBL Islands (Jersey, Quemsey. Aldemey, ^rc. 
with a population of about 70,000), though lying clone open 
the shores of Normandy, are English in political positioi^ 
and thoroughly English in feeling. 

At the extreme south of the Spanish ooast stands Gt» 
raltar, which, notwithstanding its commanding positiuA 
and chissic fiime, as one of the pillars of Hercules, doe& 
not seem to have been fortified earlier than tbe ei^ith c&f 
tury, when it was occupied by the armies of the Cai%h 
Alwalid Eben Abdal malic The Moors held it for ab«w 
seven centuries, with but one short intervaL Tbe rt^ 
of Queen Anne was rendered illustrious by oontincBtal 
victories; but of all tbe triumphs of Marlborou^ no- 
thing remains to England, exoept their pride, la that 
same reign an admiral, laddng employment for his flMtt 
captured tbe fortress of Gibraltar, with ft handfiil of traqps 
under a Qennan prince, and a few sailors. The Parik- 
ment of the day would not give its thanks for tbe conqoest; 
but tbe importance of that conquest to our shippings hs 
command of the Mediterranean, its impregnable fonifica- 
tions, and, perhaps more than all, the determined assaolie [ 
against which it has been retained, now ooafirm it «a a 
national possession of tbe highest value. To have eeet 
years of battle, and almost seas of blood, it is a small terrv 
tory, measuring in length only two miles and three q uarter^ 
while three quarters of a mile is its greatest breadth, hs 
population is about I5,0Q0. 

Proceeduig up the Mediterranean, we next find the 
English flag waving over the islands of Malta and Goso, 
which, firom their dose proximity, are usually designatfed 
only by tbe name of tbe former. Malta is sacred as the 
scene of St Paul's shipwreck, and has an almost unequalled 
fame for historical vicissitudes. It was first held by the 
Phoenicians, who jrielded to the Greeks ; these were over- 
come by the Carthaginians, who were in turn subdued bj 
the Romans ; they were swept from the island by the Vad- 
dais, and they, again, by the Goths ; Justinian recovered 
it to the empire ; but it was soon overran by the Arabia 
and these were conquered by the Normans. At lengtib it 
fell to the kingdom of Sicily, with which it remain^ till 
the di^s of Charles V., who placed it under the knights 
of St John of Jerusalem. They held it till 1798, when it 
was seized by the French during Napoleon's expedition to 
Egypt; but the people rising against them, were jmned 
by an English force; and in 1806 this place, so ofloi ioii 
and won, was numbered among our possessions. Tbe 
two islands are about twenty-seven miles in lengUi, wHh 
a population of 120,000 souls. The climate is warm, bat 
salubrious ; and Valetta, the capital, is at onoe a beautifiyd 
city and one of the strongest military posts in the worid. 

Pursuing our way in that classical sea, we find, strewed 
along tbe west and south-west ooast of Greece, tbe serta 
Ionian Isles, known as tbe Septdisulab Union ; naokdj, 
Corf\], Paxo, Santa Maura, Ithaca, Cepbalonia, Zante, aad 
Kerigo. They formerly belonged to Venice : during tfas 
wars of tbe French Revolution their possession alfeemaled 
between Russia and France ; but in the great territorial 
settlement of 1815, they were placed under the protedka 
of Great Britain. They may be considered as a iatfjip 
dependent republic ; being governed by a court of zema* 
sentatives, under a lord high oonunissioner appointed ^ 
our queen. Their climate and productions are 
cal. The population is about 200,000. 

We might have thought that a tiny islet, measuring m fa^ 
length a single British mile, would never have 
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the broad eye of England; but during the last war, when 
the GODtinental powers combined to exclude our commerce 
from their shores, Hxuoolaxd, lying close to the south of 
Denmark, and commanding the mouths of the £yd^, the 
Weser, and the Elbe» was seen to offer such adrantagee to 
our shipping, that it was seized, and is still retaincKl by 
Britain. The population is about 2000. 

Looking at the British empire as existing in Europe 
alone, it comprises a population considerably exceeding 
twenty-seven millions. This gives us a proportion, in the 
population of all Etirope, of about one in eight and a lialf; 
so that in that division of the world which is the centre 
of knowledge, enterprise, and power, out of every seven- 
teen men, two at least hail Queen Victoria as their sove- 
reign- 
Taming to our FoRBiaN Empirk, we shall first of all di- 
rect our attention to the west ; and here the possession wo 
meet with as our nearest and oldest is NEWF0Uin)iJun>. 
This island is only sixteen hundred miles west of Ireland, 
so that with steamers travelling twelve miles per hour, the 
distance from Limerick to &t John's might be accomplished 
in six days. The two kingdoms of Denmark and Hanover 
scarcely equal the extent of Newfoundland. Its winters 
are rigorous ; but the climate is neither so unbearable, nor 
the soil so utterly barren, as is generally supposed. The 
population, amounting to 75,000, is mainly engaged in the 
6shery ; but tlie few who cultivate the ground find remune- 
rative crops. The possession of the Island was long dis- 
puted between EngUind and Prance, the fishery making it 
valuable to both. The latter held it fbr a con8idenS)le 
time, but at length the fortunes of England prevailed. 

On the American continent our oldest possession is Nova 
Scotia, a province remarkable for its superb bays and 
harbours, enjoying a salubrious climate, and rich in in- 
stances of hale longevity. Though occupying a compara- 
tively small space in the public view, it is equal to a country 
in Europe, which, with its Alps, its glaciers, and its hardy 
conflicts, has ever held a high place in the attention of the 
world. Nova Scotia, with a population of only 160,000, 
is in extent equal to Switzerland. This statement includes 
the Island of Cape Breton, which was formerly held as a 
^parate colony. 

Adjoining to this. New Brunswick spreads over a terri- 
tory equal to both Holland and Belgium ; but its popula- 
tion, being only 120,000, is so inadequate to its extent, 
that vast tracts continue to be occupied by fbrest and 
prairie. 

In the Gulf of St Lawrence, lies a rich and beautifiil 
t!4land, of which we scarcely ever hear but as of some in- 
considerable appendage to New Brunswick. Yet this, 
pRiNCB Edward^s Island, is as large as that famous Italian 
staUt, the grand duchy of Parma, which, since the downfiiU 
of her meteor lord, has formed the dominion of Maria 
Louisa. 

A century has not passed since the martial spirit of 
Wolfe, in its last struggle, cried, *I thank Qod and die 
content ; ' at that instant he heard the voice of victory bid- 
ding the flag of England welcome to the Canadian shores. 
Several enterprises begun by Francis I., and matured under 
the vigorous reign of Henry the Qreat, had given France 
the possession of that country, to which, by right of dis- 
covery, England had a prior claim ; but in the one cam- 
paign of 1 759, it all reverted to the British crown. The 
two provinces into which Canada was formerly divided 
are now united ; but it is still customary, and certainly 
convenient, to speak of them under the old names, Lower 
and Upper. Lower Canada, or that portion which lies 
nearest the Atlantic, is as large as France ; it has severe 
winters, but a fertile soil, and is not deficient in the physical 
capabilities of a great country. Its population are largely 
descended flnom the former French occupants ; but immi- 
gration has mingled with them a considerable proportion 
of our own countrymen. The exact limits of Upper Canada 
are not easily ascertained, its western boundary being 
wmetiraea stated as the Pacific Ocean, sometimes as the 
R Hsfcy Motuitains, awl more frefjuently us resting on the 
ninetieth degree of west longitude, ut Goose Lake. Taking 



this last boundary, it makes the extent about equal to that 
of the whole Prussian territory ; but with either of the 
others it is prodigious. This province is, on the whole, a 
finer country than the other, having a richer soil, and more 
genial cKmate. The population is mainly English. The 
progress of cultivation is rapid ; and cities spring np as if 
by magic. Toronto, which some men living remember to 
lukve seen with only two log-houses and a tavern, is now 
a ^lendid city, wiUi a population of 20,000; and every 
thing making it wortiiy to be, as before the union of tlie 
provinces it was, the capital of a new country. Montreal 
is the seat of government. The population of Canada is 
supposed to amount to a million and a half 

We now come to a territory which, both as to its width 
and its oHmate, may be called the Russia of America ; and 
yet, vast as it is, some books, laying claim to popularity, 
omit it altogether ih)m the catalogue of our possessions. 
Cliarles H. granted to a company a charter, vesting ui 
them the exclusive privilege to trade in furs, in the regions 
lying adjacent to Hudsoi^s Bay. This company retains 
its charter, and now holds the unmeasured tracts design 
nated as the Hudson's Bat Tbrritort. The precise ex- 
tent of this region is not ascertained ; but it stretches ftt>m 
the northern frontier of Canada to tiie pole, and from the 
shores of the Atlantic to the boundary of Russian America. 
This Utter is a breadth twice as great as that of the 
Atlantic Ocean from Irehmd to Labrador. Were a right 
line drawn fl*om London to the western limits of our pofr> 
sessions, it would cross no land but what is ours ; and 
would travd in its course over 140 degrees of longitude, 
or within some eighteen hundred miles of half the earth's 
circumforence. Our American territory, stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the latitude of New 
York* to the north pole, covers an area larger than the 
United States.! But though, even on their own continent, 
we have more acres than they, their superiority in soil and 
climate is conspicuous; and in population, the essential 
strength of empirci they outnumber British America seven- 
fold. 

In turning finom North America, the eye naturally &lls 
on the West Indiks. Here our first possessions were St 
Christopher's and Barbadoes; after which Cromwell con- 
quered Jamaica from the Spaniards.^ We now hold about 
fifteen islands, independently of the groups of the Ber- 
mudas, Bahamas, and Virgin Isles. The names and ex- 
tent of the various islands are as follows : — Jamaica, 6400 
square miles; Trinidad, 2400; Tobago, 187; Grenada, 
126; StVmcent,130; Barbadoes, 16«; St Lucia, 68} Do- 
minica, 272; St Kitts, 68; Montserrat, 47; Antigua, 108; 
Barbuda, 10 ; Nevis, 20. Of these nearly all, except Bar- 
badoes, were conquered from European nations. These 
islands combine nch scenery with the utmoti fertility; 
and the deadliness of climate which once made them terri- 
ble to whites, is fiist declining before the progress of cultiva- 
tion,, and of temperate habits. The population of all our 
West Indian oolonies may be stated at about 1,000,000. 
In the island of St Vineent's are to be found a few Cai^ 
ribs, the moumfhl residuum of a race which lias been oon^ 
sumed in the fires of European cupidity. They inhabit the 
mountains ; our countrymen or their labourers oooupying 
all the ground which will yield either comfort or gain. 

Turning, again, to the ooutinent, we find in Central 
America Uie British province of Honduras, a possession 
little thought of by us ; and when thought of at all, gene* 
rally as some place in a bay where people go to get ma> 
hogany. Vet this unthought-of province is as large as Ire- 
land and Scotland put together, and ei^oys a good climate, 
with a productive soil. Its population is only about 9000. 
This country is also called, after the capital, Biu«R, so 
named from a Spanish corruption of Wallace, the name of 
an English bucanier. Considerably to the south of Hon- 
duras He some hundred of miles of coast, called the MuS' 



• Some parts of Upper Canada lie rh far soath as New York. 

•f Perliaps the annexation of Texua casts ibe balance on the 
other side. 

t The fleet was commanded by 8lr "Williftin Tenn, father to the 
celebrated founder of Penn8\Ivania. 
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qtdto odaat, which oar map-makers, alwayfi ready to ap- 
propriate territory, mark over to ua ; but I beliefve we haTe 
DO olito upon it, ftirther than what is giyen by some 
a\)Janoe wiUi the Indian tribes by whom it is mhabited. 

South of the Isthmus of Panama lies our only other con- 
tinental possession in the west - Guiana, a rich allavial 
country, situated in the DeltA of the great rivers, the 
Amazon andOronooko, is distributed between the French, 
Dutch, and English. British Guiana, is a countty nearly 
equal in extent to the United Kingdom ; and perhaps not 
a single proyinoe in our empire is so highly fertile. To 
this fertility, the three great rivers, Demerara,* Berbice, 
and Essequibo, greatly contribute. At present, this is 
one of the most sickly of our colonies ; for, like HoUaud, 
it is a flat country, abounding in canals; this added to 
the prolific vegetation of tropical heats, causes a rapid gene- 
ration of malaria, whence arise deadly fevers. Were the 
population adequate to the country, these evils would be 
much alleviated; but, instead of some thirty millions, 
which it is capable of maintaining, this rich territory has 
only 75,000 souls. 

Passing down to the extremity of South America, you 
find, just where the straits of Magellan separate it from 
Terra del Fuego, a group of ninety islands, enjoying a 
moderate climate. The Falkland Islands, of which two 
measure 100 miles in length, abound in game, and yield 
profhsely all the productions of the temperate zone. On 
these secluded islands are found twenty-five Englishmen, 
8<Anding, in their isolation from all human society, a 
monument of the spirit of British enterprise. This con- 
cludes Uie summary of our American possessions, which, 
taken all together, are equal in extent to the whole con- 
tinent of Europe. 

As we turn firom the west, Atrioa next claims our at- 
tention. Taking our possessions here in geographical 
order, we find the first in a low, flat Island at the mouth 
of the magnificent river Gambia. St Ma&y's, of which the 
capital is Bathurst, and M'Gabtht^s Island, about 800 
miles up the river, are the principal settlements ; but 
several minor ones exist on different points of the river. 
The msalubrity of the climate utterly precludes extensive 
colonisation; and these points are chiefly important as 
opening up with the interior the trade in ivory and other 
valuable commodities. 

We next come to Siebra-Leonb. God in his goodness 
has suffered much beauty to linger on our world; but 
among all its lovely spots few so happily combine the 
grand with the beautiful as Free-Town. Moimtains of a 
majestic altitude rise fh>m the miurgin of a placid sea, and 
are clothed to their very summit with a luxuriant tropical 
verdure. Up tho side of one of these the town climbs in 
picturesque progress, and the spacious estuary of the Sierra- 
Leone glistens at the base. I have seen the black eye of 
a native dance for joy as he dwelt on the charms of that 
rare scene. The oonmymity peopling it is singularly ro- 
mantic ; perhaps not another on earth is so rich in personal 
histories. Every man has his own tale. Here are liberated 
the negroes found in the slavers captured on their passage 
to the west. Thus each indiridual has bis own exciting 
story of his quiet African home; of the alarm, the kidnap- 
ping, the capture, the long march across the desert, his 
strange thoughts at first sight of the »ea, his fears on em- 
barking, the horrors of the slave-ship, his dread when tho 
British cannon thundered the summons for the slaver to 
surrender, and his wild, wild joy when he once more felt 
himself safe and free. There is, in Free-Town and the 
adjacent villages, a community of 50,000 individuals, who 
look tbankf\illy to England as their great benefactress. 

Our next possession is at Cape Coast Castle, celebrated 
from its melancholy connection with the name of * L. E. L.,* 
but destined to be far more celebrated by a happy con- 
nexion with yet more illustrious names. In the same neigh- 
bourhood we have settlements at Accmh, Dix-Covo, and 
Annamaboe. No territory is oonnected with those postj«, 

• AfUr which the colony is asaally calle't Doinei-ara, and taken 
by many for ono of the West ludia Islands. 



which exist merely to fiidlitate tho important tradoia gold 
dust, ivory, palm-oil, and otiier produce. The $tmtxj ■ 
ihna occupied is inhabited by the Fantees, a negro net, 
who, by bloody superstitions, by the slave-trade, and fcgr 
the unsparing rictories of their neighbours the Asfaa 
have been reduced to the last stAte of timid miscary. 

Leaving the eontinent, we find, in the Bight vt 
the island of Fibkando Po, which we have only 
within the last ten years, and which is now in p 
of the Spanish government. Then in the ocean we bsR 
the lonely volcanic rock of Asoension, distinguidMd tot 
nothing but its plentiful supply of turtles ; and alw tr 
Helena, chiefly known as the cage in which died that prood 
eagle, whose talons held Europe in throes for yean, vUst 
his outspread wings cast awe upon the world. 

Passing to the extreme souUi of the African Gentian 
you find an English colony, which, measuring from the 
Great Orange River on the west, to the Keskama urn ik 
east, is not less extensive than the kingdom of Frano& He 
same expedition which carried to India Henry 3lartyii~ 
that rare combination of the saint and the genius— kS 
England with orders to recapture the Cafe of Goon Hon. 
which, though in our possession once before, had beea r^ 
stored by treaty to its former owners^ the Dutch. Ha 
attack was successful ; and we have retained the oonqooi. 
Cape-Town, the capital, is remarkable for a divenit/&' 
tongues. Occupying a kind of central point between \k 
ports of Europe, Africa, America, Asia, and Aiisti«lu,K 
is a half-way house for all nations. Thas yon find & 
guttural Dutch and sibilant English straggling ibr tk 
mastery with each other, and with saaie doxen AfltieiB 
dialects ; while the Malay and the Frenchman, the Arab 
and the Bengalee, with various other nationa of the EhI 
and of the West, all contribute their share to the oonfiiaka 
of speech. The climate, agreeably balanced between tfe 
temperate and the torrid, is one of the finest in the w^rli 
The soil yields almost every production you have dtkr 
learned to prize at home or to covet from the tropics. Th«? 
is not A finer country : with the extent of France it uaita 
the climate of Spain ; and, when viewed with r e fei iai w to 
its internal capabilities, the field it offers to emigratioi, 
the influence it must exert on the future history of Afn», 
and the position it occupies toward our most distant pos- 
sessions, its importance to our colonial politics is incalea- 
lable. The eastern districts of the country are mainly setUcd 
by Englishmen, who, at their new capital of Grabioi'&- 
Town and its adjacent plaoes, are &ai outrunning tbdr 
Dutch neighbours in the career of enterprise and impnrfe- 
ment The total population of this colony is about IdO^OOO, 
of whom one-third are whites, and two-thirds coloured. 

Eastward of Africa, in the Indian Ocean, we have Uh 
island of Maubitius, which the Dutch, its first oocupant^. 
so named after their Prince Maurice. From the Dolch it 
fell into the possession of the French ; and, by harboiuing 
their privateers during the last war, became such a p<^ 
to our eastern trade, that its conquest was deemed neotf* 
sary, and eff^ected. It is a volcanic island, remarkable &r 
charms of scenery, and a most prolific soil. It is eoptUe 
of producing anything ; but the greater profit derived froa 
the sugar-cane gives to it an exclusive cultivation. It2 
finer sugars are sent to England, and the inferior ones » 
the Australian ports, with which, particularly Swan Binr. 
an important commerce is growing ^lp. The popabtwa. 
amounting to about 140,000, is collected from France^ Eig- 
land, Africa, and Hindustan. In the Indian Ooeaa, m 
claim also the unimportant groups of the Siyohxlus, An* 
BANTEs, CuAOOS, and the island of Rod&igukz. 

Off the southern extremity of the great Asiatic peniBSi^ 
lies the island of Ceylon, the celebrated TaprobaiA ii 
other ages. It is about equal to ScoUand in sup^rfictta; 
and, though so close upon the equator, derives fromiliiBt 
sular position, and the high elevation of large titcftB d 
tableland, such & modification of the heat as rendon ia 
climate at once voluptuous and healthful. Its pearl fitarj, 
its spices, and its precious stones, have in all a^^ aae- 
ciated its name with ideas of luxury and wealth. Itef^ 
pul alien does not exceed one million. 
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We now oome to India, the first marrel in the history 
of natioiu, and which at thie day is more extensiTe than 
Ohina Proper, and equally populous with the Continent of 
Europe. India is not to be oonoeived of as a nation or 
Btate, but as a numerous &mily of nations, of Tsrious lan- 
guages, manners, and gov^mment, tiiough now united 
under one great power. Many of its states have kings of 
their own ; but these kings cannot declare war, form an 
alliance, or take any other important politi<»tl step, except 
by the permission of our authorities ; and at the same time 
they are under obligations, either ik tribute or subsidies, 
wfaftch place them in complete subordination ; so that to 
tiesoribe them as independent sorereigns is mere affecta- 
tion, except, indeed, in the formality of official documents. 
Taking these subordinate kingdoms, with the others, of 
whieh we bold the nominal as well as the real soTereignty, 
the population cannot be estimated under the enormous 
aggregate of two hundred millions ; that is, fiilly one-sixth, 
at least, of the existing human fiunily — a number greater 
than all the empires and states of the Buropean continent 

It isaTulgar error among writerson India, to suppose that 
in all ages it has been the ready prey of every conqueror — 
the Pagans, Alexander, and the Mahomedans being con- 
stantly dted in prooC It would be quite as correct to de- 
floribe Bnghind as haiing been in all ages the ready prey 
of every conqueror. The Persian monarchy never held 
more thian a province in that part of India most contiguous 
to its other territory. This provinoe probably embraced 
the Punjanb, with perhaps some portion of tlie acyaoent 
countries of Delhi ; but this was fiu* from a conquest of 
India. Alexander, again, as much conquered India as 
Xerxes conquered Europe. He crossed the Indus, and, 
entering the Punjaub, instead of finding a ready prey, en- 
countered on tiie banks of the Hydaspes ( the modem Jelum) 
a powerfdl army, led by Poms ; anid so formidable was the 
oppositioa, that he was forced to alter his line of march. 
By the time he had gained the Hyphasis (the modem 
Bees), another river of the Punjaub, his army was so worn 
and 80 discouraged, that they compelled the ardent hero 
to begin a reluctant retreat from hopes of conquests fhr 
surpassing any of Uie glories which his unequalled success 
had brought lum. Thus he never traversed even the whole 
of the Punjaub, nor once set foot upon that Hindustan 
which we govem. Then, as to the Blahomedans, th^ 
had overran the Eastern I^pire, Persia, Africa, and Spain, 
before they so much as attempted Hindustan. It was not 
till the first year of the eleventh century that Mahmood the 
Great, after a series of conquests, * turned his flice towards 
India;' and it took eight different campaigns before he 
effected any peraianent conquest ; while, even at his death, 
though he had fbught no leas than twelve campaigns, he 
held only an unstable supremacy over the provinces of the 
north-west, leaving eastern, central, and peninsular India 
nntooched. The conquest thus lately begun proceeded so 
tardily, that, when the Europeans arrived on the south- 
western shores of India, the whole of the south was ei\joy- 
ing independence of the Mussulman yoke. Our own suc- 
cess has been so rapid that we are in danger of forgetting 
that it was unique; and of assigning to the incompetency 
of the native armies, or the want of patriotism in the people 
generally, events which pass clean beyond the range of 
natural results, and force the judgment to find repose in 
asoribtng them to the hand of Providence. A series of un- 
accountable successes, a chain of political miracles, has 
raised us within the memory of man fW)m the timid pos- 
ture of stranger merchants to the high bearing of universal 
lords. The empire that dazzled us once, as surrounding 
ttie Great MoguX more astounds us now, as meekly bow- 
ing under our own hand : an empire, of which the revenue 
exceeds by one-half that of * all the-Russias,' and of which 
the Qovemor^General has at his call an army (subsidiaries 
included) counting more than three hundred thousand 
luen I Has there ever been in God's rule of nations one 
mystery so deep, as that this assembbge of kingdoms, with 
a population so multitudinous, and military resources so 
inexhauBtible, should be held in stUl submission by a coun- 
try lying half the globe away, a country of whose natives | 



there are not, on all Uiat r^ion, above thirty thousand 
bearing arms ? The garrison of Paris is often more nu- 
merous than the entire force of European soldiers in India ! 

Crossing the Bay of Bengal, we find, near the extremijiy 
of the Malay peninsula, a British colony of which we sel- 
dom hear — Malacca ; and yet it is as large w the Qer- 
man state, Saxe Coburg Gotha. Its climate is good, and 
its population, numbering above 30,(X)0, a mixture of Ma- 
lays and Chinese. 

Close on the western shore of this peninsula wo have 
Penano, an island of considerable population, and highly 
important commerce. Swoapobb, another island, twenty- 
seven miles long, stands just at the southern point of the 
peninsula. The summary of our Asiatic possessions is 
completed by Hono-Komo, bo lately obtained firom his Ce- 
lestial Majesty; it is an island of some seventeen miles 
long, by eight broad, with a barren soil, but having one of 
the finest harbours in the world, and admirably situated 
for commercial purposes. 

Turning now to Austbalia, the whole of that ifuular 
continent is ours. It is about three thousand miles long 
by two thousand wide, and has a superficies of three million 
square miles. It is not correct to aver, as is usually done, 
that it is as large as all Europe : it would be about equal 
to it were the Spanish and Italian peninsulas taken away, 
but is perhaps more than equal in the capability of main- 
taining population, having no part, as is the case with 
Europe, lost in snow. The principal settlements are Nb%v 
SouTfl Walks, with its fkst-growing and important capital, 
Sydney ; Wkstbrn Australia, or Swan-Riveb, with Perth 
for its capital, and some of its settlers located at King 
Gorge's Sound; South Aust&aua, of which the chief 
town, Adelaide, is large, populous, and beautifdl; and 
Poet Philip (called also Australia FeUx), of which the 
principal place is Melbourne, perhaps on the whole the 
most promising of these colonies. The native population 
is so scattered, and so little known, that it is difficult to 
form an estimate of its amount ; it has been stated by Mont- 
gomery Martin at 150,000, but probably that is far below 
the reality. 

The adjacent island of Van Diimsn*8 LA2n> is salubrious 
and productive. Its principal places are Hobart-Town, on 
the Derwent, and taunceston, on the Tamar, both ralpid- 
ly growing. This colony is stained with one horrible 
wrong: the country was thickly peopled: the natives loved 
their own soil ; they soon became embroiled with the set- 
tlers, who pressed them with relentless vengeance, till 
they were reduced to a scanty remnant; then, by a whole- 
sale transportation, every individual of them was removed 
lh)m their native phice, and shut up in Flinder's Island, a 
miserable spot in Bass's Straits. Thb is one of ^ many 
ensanguined records in colonial history. 

We pass, lastly, to Nsw Zbalano, which consists of two 
islands, measuring a thousand miles in length, and in 
breadth from, one to two hundred.* The country is moun- 
tainous, fisrtile, and extremely beautiful, with a climate 
milder than our own ; it not being correct, as generally 
stated, that it is the exact antipodes of the Bridsh Isles, 
fiur the latitude corresponds with that of Spain and the 
southern half of France. The iuhabitonts, who are sup- 
posed not to exceed 100,000, are a strong, well-formed, and 
intelligent race. 

Such is the list of British possessions, embracing an 
enormous sweep of territory, and on almost incomprehen- 
sible multitude of men. Besides our own tongue, which 
is rapidly spreading in every quarter of the earth, our 
fellow-subjects are using the French in the Channel Islands, 
Canadas, and the Mauritius ; Dutch in British Guiana, and 
the Cape of Good Hope ; Spanish at Gibraltar and Hondu- 
ras; Itj^liaa at Malta ^ German at Heligoland ; Portuguese 
in Ceylon; Danish at Serampore; Greek in the Ionian 
Isles; Chinese in Malacca, Singapore, and Hong-Kong; 
Arabic at Aden ; and Sanscrit, with twenty other Asiatic 



* There are, in reality, three islandu, called by the natives South, 
Middle, and North Inhuids, and by the English, New Leinster, New 
Mimster, New Ulster ; bat i\i& South Island is very inconsiderable* 
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tongties, in India. It is a wondwms empirei broad, po- 
l^nlons, and mighty. It is twice as large as the Continent 
of Europe; and includes one out of crery six acres of dry 
land on the face of the globe, with one out of every five 
men that live. Its spreads under every sky, and embraces 
Ihe fVeest, wealthiest, and most enterprising people of Eu- 
rope; the largest territory in America; the happiest and 
most improving population in AfHea : the most civilised 
and renowned nations of Asia ; and nearly the entire of 
European dominion in the South Seas. Our empire in- 
cludes a sixth of the world, with a fifth of its people — akd 

THERE IS NOT A SLAVE IN IT ALL ! 

The number of square miles of the British empire is about 
eight millions, the population being xmder 240,000,000. 
In territory it is the first empire in the world, that of 
Russia being less by at least a million square miles, and 
even more of it than of ours lost in snow ; in population it 
is the second, China exceeding it by more than 1 00,000,000 ; 
and in revenue, commerce, and enterprise, it is without a 
rival. It should always be remembered, that uo revenue 
is derived by the parent State from any of the colonies, 
the only advantages being those accruing ft-om commerce, 
and a field for emigration. 

A review of the religious state of our widely extend- 
ed empire is as well calculated to humble ua, as that 
of its political power is to elate. If the sceptre of our 
queen stretches over every dime, awes every people, and 
announces ita mandates, or receives its homage, in almost 
every tongue, it also shadows every folly that degrades 
man, or affronts the Eternal. No superstition is so dark, 
no cruelty so unnatural, no altar so gory, but it finds a 
votary among our fellow-subjects. Freedom of person, and 
the protection of law, are extended to every individual in 
our matchless dominions; but fireedom of thought, the 
light of Scripture, and the hopes of the children of God, to 
comparatively few. If we ask, * What is the religion of 
the British empire?' judging by numbers, the unhesitat- 
ing reply must be. Paganism. It contains more Maho- 
m^ans than Christians of both names ; and more Pagans 
than Mahomedans and Christians together. The numeri- 
cal order of the four great religious distinctions prevail- 
ing in the empire is, first. Paganism; second, Mahome- 
danism ; third. Protestantism ; fourth Romanism. 

It is impossible to revolve the preceding fkcts, witJiout 
receiving a deep impre^ion, that the moral state of Eng- 
land is of immeasurable importance to the whole human 
race. Cod has placed her in a position to advance or re- 
tard the highest interests of our species, such as nation 
never occupied before — such as involves a high and unap- 
preciable trust It depends on England whether the un- 
measured realms of America and Australia shall be filled 
up by a rapacious and irreligious population, or by one 
that will carry with it the feelings, the habits, and the in- 
stitutions which spring up with true religion. It depends 
on England, whether the * sublime mountains and luxu- 
riant plains,' as they have been styled, of New Zealand, 
bhall see their noble aborigines expire, as did the Carribs, 
the Mexicans, and the Peruvians, on the altar of European 
vengeance; or whether Englishman and native shall dwell 
together in peace, kneeling in the same temple, and tilling, 
with neighbourly emulation, the same soil. It depends on 
EngUmd, whether Africa shall continue to writhe under 
the multiplied afflictions that scourge her now, or whether 
her people shall be raised to a state of Christian civilisa- 
tion, in which, amidst the nurture of domestic 'affections, 
agriculture shall yield her sustenance, oonuneroe bring h^ 
refinements, genius enut her flaahes, and piety suffuse over 
all her pure vmfading light It depends onEngland, whether 
the world of souls in India shall continue the grand Bas- 
tile of the destroyer, or whether, every bolt undone, and 
every fetter struck off, the whole people shall walk forth 
' in the glorious liberty of the children of God.' 

Engltmd ! thou dost stand in the midst of the nations, 
and voices from afar urge thee to be holy ! Hope has her 
eye on thee I The soul of the red man, held in misty doubt 
between the voice of the great Spirit and that of dark gob- 
lins, is looking for light to thee ! The soul of the negro, 



gloomed with a thousand errors, terrified with e»y ri(4 
trembling at the suspicion of his immortatity, b ! e wui igfc» 
fore his Fetish, is looking for balm to thee ! The sovl «r 
tiie Hindu, reduc^ to craven equality with imfioml 
things, expecting endless wanderings or sudden exAtaim, 
calling each reptile ' brother,' each monster * god,* is hsk- 
ing for truth to thee 1 Mercy longing for the millenninm, 
h^ven waiting for a ftiller popuUition, immortality crar- 
ing for countless heirs, all fix their gaze on thee I Thy n- 
sponsibillty rises &r above the high, to the very ternbte! 
The morality of Holland affects Holland, the morahtj ii 
Belgium affects Belgium, the morality of France may afiNt 
Europe ; but the morality of England affects the woril 
Think then of Uie relation which any one English yooth 
bears to the character of the world. He is a mystenoos 
being. His lot is wrapped up with innumerable probibiit- 
ties. Here he is now ; but who can tell where he slall \n 
found in after-days ? Will he drink the watersof the Thaae^ 
or the St Lawrenoe ; of the Columbia, or the Keskama; 4i 
the Essequibo, or the Ganges ; of the Derwent of EogUei 
or the Derwent of the southern world ? What sun vill 
light his avocations, what language will express his wuH 
what soil will afford his grave t That yootii may fam 
the man in whose character some Indian efaief will sfeody 
the problem whether Christianity and dvilisatioa are bctto- 
than the chase, the soalping-knife, and idoUktry. Or fat 
may be the example by whose principles and ooDdneteoui 
African king will decide the question whether he and hs 
people would gain or lose by introducing — instead of bM^ 
barism, the Fetish and the slave-trade-^nglnh edtioaiko, 
English freedom, and the Christian faith. Or be maj be 
the index from which some Brahmin will endeavour to 
gather whether the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ, wit^ 
its spiritual worship and universal brotherhood, is better 
than the serrice of idols and the fetters of caste, fitex 
things are fluently occurring; and there is not a youtk 
in the land of whom we can pronounce it impossible thit 
they should occur to him. But even should none of the« 
take place, his probable importance is no way lessened 
Should he die in the village where he was boni, should the 
stone that covered his fk^ers cover him; yet, even then, 
ten thousand miles from that grave, his principles maj be 
moulding a hundred characters, and his uiougfats be repro- 
duced under brows of various complexion. A son, wboae 
habits he formed, may be giving the tone to a new oobny, 
or leading some ancient tribe in the first stage of dvilis*- 
tion. A good Englishman is a blessing Car and near; 
an immoral Englishman is a curse on the creation of Qoi 
As you are human beings ; as you love your kind ; ae j«a 
wish, that there should be pure hearts and joyful bomei 
under the sun; to yonr knees,— to your Saviour; se^ 
make your own, foster, and exemplify that v^enecaliiig 
grace whidi eomes akme through the Lord Jesvs €%ristl 
Be patriots; but let your patriotism be Christiaa. Han 
more ambition that England should be good, than that 
England shoold be strong; that her virtae shoiald be an- 
impeachable, than her sword resistless; that she sbookl 
win conquests over men's judgments by her nrindpH 
than over their will by force of arms ; that she should Jam 
victories by her Bible, than by her articles of war. Let 
it be the cherished hope of your heart that, in ages to toot, 
the people of other lands will refer to the English, ngtss 
the invaders who crushed thdr andent dynasty to intrth 
duce a foreign yoke, but as the benefiictors who, brin^ 
the light of truth, shed a radiance on the path of thdr b^ 
nighted fiithers, by which they discovered first of aH ftt 
way to God, and then to the ijrts, laws, and institntioBSOf 
drilisation — to the interchanges of friendship, and tbeca> 
dearments of home. God grant that never again ittf 
any land do homage to ours, kneeling in the blood of K 
children ; but may many celebrate her beneficent progfCfli 
with the joyfiil voices of a humanised and regeneiated p» 
pulation ! This object is one fit to cherish— one on wnek 
reason can look, consdence can smile, and which pfai^ 
thropy will warm in her bosom. By it patriotism, tmS' 
form^ from a meagre spectre, witii jealous eye, wral|U 
step, and bloody hand, becomes an angel of li^ct^ ^^^Vfh 
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sad- giTiAg happmoss. The higbfist purpose the patriot 
OMtenltttuxi 18, to make his country the light of Uie iMir- 
tioos; aod for this we must all oultivate the wonship aad 
(be love of our Iktbers' Qod, strinngt as muoh as his 
graee aaj enable us, to imbue the national character with 
lutb in His word and yeneration for His will. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE CHILD'S REMINISCENCE. 
T had a little brother once, a gentle, loving boy : 
Our pretty toys or garden flow're he never would destroy, 
^e butterflies ho loved to watch on bumlsh'd golden wing. 
And taught me to bo XInd and good to ev'ry living thing ; 
Be tronld not let me try to atop the tiny insect's flight, 
Or eateh wiUiin my cruel grasp the glow-worm shining bright 
Oh, ic my fbndcst mcm*ry of chcrish'd childhood's years, 
I Oft recall how loringly he wiped away my tears I * 

And how he kd me by the hand so gently through the glado, 
OrMd »€ pretty stoiles beneath the plane-tree's shade. 

* JJy^ titter, bow I love to loe all nature shining gay; 
Tt« trttle birds and butterflies Mke us are now at phty, 

Tbo lamba am sporting on the green, the b«ro Is rippling near, 

God'to giory shines in all his works, car Uttle hearts to cheer. 

Our moftho^ gentle hands are laid upon our flaxen hair, 

As ferrently- she blesses us, each mtmi and tdgbt, In pn^er. 

Uow g!Ood.aiid gsateAii staonkl we be to that great God above, 

Who gives to as, my sister dear, $o Mry nudk to love I ' 

And then his little haads would ela^ my neck, and tears of Joy 

Wonld trickle down his gailtileas cheek. My brother— sainted hoy t 

He died. I saw my mother weep, I heard my fatlter pray ; 

One only grief my childish heart could know—' he was away.' 

I sat alone, I could not weep; I listeu'd still to hear 

My brother's sweet and silv'ry voice atlU sounding in ray ear. 

And when they told me he was gone— his spirit was with God, 

And tliat his fair and beaming face was laid below the sod, 

A load, as if the very earth on lils imconscions breast, 

Choked up the flood-gates of my heart, and on my bosom prest. 

I could not bixiaUie, I could not speak— my mem'ry even now 

Recalls the stifling of my heart, the fover of my brow. 

But holy thoughts at dewy eve upon my sph*it dwelt, 

As at my gentle mother's knee in loneliness I knelt 

Here both fond parents laid tlielr hands upon my Infant head. 

With tears of gushing tenderness they bicss'd me as they pray'd: 

* Forsake not thou,' my father said, * tlie path thy brother trod, 
TUU joln'd to him In Pju^dise, thou'rt present with thy Qod; 
Oh, may his blessed spirit be, as gnardlan angel, given 

To ^de thee as he did on earth, and lead thy soul to Heaven ! * 

And so it la— days, weeks, and months, and yeans are past away, 
And oft my heart has bounded fbrth with feelings U(^t and gay ; 
But when, o*OTwhelmed, I should have sunk in pleaaar8*8 iktal stream. 
My brotlMr'8 Image roused me from the fUr detnsive dream. 
Eack zellc «f the sainted boy I treasare sttU wltli tears, 
The flight arooMs holiest thoughts of childhood's gniieless years. 

L. a T. N. 



GUILLAUME DUPUYTREN. 

On the momiog of the 10th of Maj^ 1785, a band of light- 
bearted children were gathered together in the principal 
square of the village of Pierre Buffiere, which stands upon 
toe highway leading to Paris. The majority of these 
little boys and girls belonged the houses which formed 
tba booadaries of the great square ; some had come from 
the other parts of the village ; and some from the straw- 
roo&d cots which stood in lonely green fields or little 
forest glades away in the country. After arranging them- 
selves in order, two and two together, they began to move 
towards a small whitewashed structure, which was built 
ioainsi one of the gables of the little church of Pierre 
fiil^re. As they proceeded towards the building in 
qnestlon, with sober, regulated steps, one could easily 
perceive in each youthful countenance some distinctive 
trait of character. Uere was one sturdy little fellow, with 
tattered blouse aud cap, and well-worn shoes, yet bold, 
audacious eye; there was another with the incipient in- 
dications of pride. One girl seemed grave and reflective, 
and some had even pensive sadness written already ou 



their amootb hit brows and in their beaming eves; so 
soon does destiny begin to cast its lights and shadows on 
(ho faces of the young. 

These children were going to the little school of the 
eure of Pierre Buffiere ; and you might easily have guessed, 
from the oneasy looks of some of them, that the good cure 
did not make a pet of him who had not learned his lesson. 
On their way to the noisy mansion they passed before a 
humble straw-roofed cot, upon whose broken door-step a 
little boy, about seven or eight years of age, was seated, 
and who gazed upon them with such a longing, anxious 
look, while his lips so trembled with the effort he made 
to keep down some struggling feeling, that any body not 
over-skilled in the language of unexpressed emotion might 
have seen that ho was ready to weep. * Adieu, Guil- 
laume,' said each school-child as it passed before the little 
boy ; but in that adieu, young as he was, he felt there was 
nothing but mockery ; for the light tone in which it was 
expressed, the expression of each mouth that uttered it, 
and the merry twinkle of each eye that fell upon him as 
it was uttered, caused the child to restrain the tears which 
these two kindly words had called spontaneously into his 
large blue eyes, and to answer the salute with looks uf de- 
fiance, threatening gestures with his clenched hand, or a 
glance of silent, saa reproach when it was given forth by 
a little girl. 

< Adieu, Ouillaume!' said he to himself, in icornfu] 
tones, when the last couple of children had entered the 
school — * adieu, tiuillaume ! How they mock me ! Instead 
of saying, * Come on, Guillaurae,. to school to learn to read,' 
they pout their lips, and with mocking gestures exclaim, 
* Adieu, Guillaume!' Ah, well, 1 should not have done 
so to them,' said the child, while his heart swelled within 
him, and leaping from his seat he rushed quickly into the 
interior of the humble cot-. 

The home of Guillaume was a very humble one indeed, 
both in appearance and in reality. It would have made a 
nice sketch for a lady's album, or a picturesque part of a 
rustic landscape, but it was not a great place to dwell in, 
and gay ladies and tourists would soon have found that 
out, if they had tried it. Humble though it was, how- 
ever, it was continent of treasures richer than Sevres 
vases or tapestry wrought in silk and gold. There was 
nothing of the artificially beautiful in all that dwell ing, 
to attract the eye or captivate the imagination ; and even 
the beauty which nature gave had lost its lustre from 
contact with poverty ; yet there were bright eyes, loving 
hearts, hopeful souls, kindly hands that felt sotl on rasy 
cheeks, gentle words, and a mother's, father's, and sister's 
love — and so it was all the world to Guillaume. 

Before the cottage-fire sat a young woman, upon whose 
pale and thin face beauty still refused to succumb to grief. 
The intellect which beamed in her large pensive eyes, 
which now watched the pot in which was boiling her fa- 
mily's dinner, and then fell upon tho face of the girl who 
lay upon her knees and clung fondly to her bosom, gave 
expression to tho wrinkles which the corroding cares of 
poverty were already writing on her brow. 

' Mother,' said Guillaume, still smarting from a sense 
of insult, and his voice had even a half- reproachful half- 
angry tone, as he laid his band upon tho young woman's 
shoulder, * why do you not send me to school with the 
other children ?' 

Why do you wish to go there?' said his mother, turn- 
ing to him and looking at him in surprise. 

*How can you ask me such a question, haotherP' re- 
plied the boy, quickly; *why, to learn to read, to be 
sure.' 

* You know that I give you a lesson whenever you de- 
sire it, my dear,' said his mother, laying her hand upon 
his brow, and gently parting his fair nnglets. 

* Ah, yes! but 1 cannot learn with you, mother,' said 
the boy, with a grave shake of his head; 'you arc too 
gentle. It matters not whether 1 read the words well, or 
spell through them ever so badly, you are always pleased 
with me. No! you are not a good master,' continued the 
lively child, looking in his mother'^ face j * a good master 
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makes one afraid, and 1 am never afraid of yofi» Ah, 
tnother, do, 1 beseech you, send me to the cure's scboid. 
He is a right master, I tell you : all the boys and girls 
are afraid of him.' 

* You believe, then, Guillaume, that to be a good master 
one most be cruel P' said his mother, smiling. | 

* I see you do not exactly comprehend me,' replied the i 
boy, throwing his head a little to one side, and looking i 
thoughtful for a few seconds. I did not mean to say 
cruel,' he continued, *I meant severe. For example, 
mother, when a regiment passes this way you observe 
how the general speaks to the soldiers, and how the sol- 
diers fear the general ; well, that is not to say, however, 
that the general is cruel. I mean, then, the schoolmaster 
is only severe when he punishes those who deserve it — 
that's what I mean, mother/ 

* It is very possible that you are right, my son.' 

* Then, if I am right, send me to school,' cried the 
child, quickly. 

* I cannot send you to school without paying the cure,' 
replied his mother, with a sorrowful sigh. 

' Well, that's all right, mother; we shall pay him.' 

* But before we can pay him, my boy, we must have 
money,' retorted the mother, while the tear stood in her 
soft eyes, and trembled on their long silken lashes ; ' and/ 
she added, 'your father has no money.' 

< And why does he not win money, then, like the other 
peasants of the village?' said the boy, gravely. 

* Tour father is not a peasant, Guillaume/ said the wife, 
ladly ; ' when you came to this world he was an advocate 
of some repute, but he lost his situation. You are too 
young, however, to understand the meaning of these 
things, or to comprehend the difference in circumstances 
which your father's misfortunes have brought upon him, 
and thee, and me. All thai I can say to you, my dear 
child,' and her voice became tremulous as she spoke, * is 
that your father's greatest exertions can scarcely suffice 
to pay rent for this miserable home, and to procure jus 
the commonest of fare.' 

* And you are sorry that it is so, mother?' said the 
child, looking fondly in her sad countenance. 

< I am very sorry that it is so, my child,' said the 
woman, earnestly. 

* Then we are poor, mother P' inquired the boy, in low, 
sad tones. 

* Very poor, my dear Guillaume.' 

'And now long shall it be till we become richP' he 
asked, looking in her face with childhood's simplicity. 

' When it is God's good pleasure, my son.' 

' And are you certain of this, mother?' 

' €(od is all powerinl, my boy/ said his mother, solemn- 
ly, * and to doubt his power is to commit a very grievous 
sin.' 

* I do not doubt his power, mother,' said Guillaume, 
with brightening eye and smiling face ; * but wherefore 
do you not ask nches from him, when he is so good P' 

* God knovs better than we do what we need, my dear.' 
Guillaume shook his little curly head, as he replied by 

saying, * What do you ask of him, then, in your prayers P' 

* To preserve the health of your father, of you, and of 
your little sister Henriette,' answered his mother, look- 
ing at him, and wondering at the acuteness of his questions. 

< Then I shall pray for riches morning, noon, and even- 
ing,' said the boy, after he had stood in a reflective atti- 
tude for some time. ' It is perfectly useless to ask the 
health of my father, sister, or thee, my own sweet mother,' 
and he kissed her cheek, * when we can get all these at 
one asking. If I get riches, I shall let other people ask 
health, and these things.' 

' Without health, my child, riches would yield you no 
enjoyment.' 

* When one has riches, one can buy health,' said the 
boy, sturdily. 

' How foolishly you talk, Guillaume,' said his mother, 
seriously ; * health cannot be sold.' 

* Mother,' said the lively child, shaking his head and 
looking grave, * I do not love to hear you s.^y one thing to 



me now, and then say something opposite UMflor*ov. 
Yon know what you did yourself when I said I was U- 
tigued at the time you required me to go to the wood to 
gather faggots, and when at the same time I taid I vis 
not fatigued because my comrades called me oot t»p)ay.' | 

* You do not know what you say, Guillaisntie,* wd liis I 
poor mother, rising and placing the litUe girl mi toi,who ] 
had fallen asleep in her arms. 

* Yes, I do, mother,' said the boy, with a wise kiofc. 
' Just lately, when my father was ill, how often did yet 
exclaim, * Ah, if I had the means to pay a doctor, ay pesr 
husband would soon be well again ! ' ' 

* Yes, I often said so ; but what does that prove?' laM 
his mother, looking at him in wonder. 

* Oh, it just proves,' exclaimed the child, with the tix 
of a triumphant logician, that M. Mayaudon, the phjri- 
cian, sells health ; and that, if you had had the mon^, 
you would have bought it for my father.' 

* That will do— that will do. Run away, nosr,' said kis 
mother, beginning some household employment, and op- 
tioning the forward boy to go and play; 'you botherite 
with your prattling tongue, and yon will jiwake Kltle 
Henriette, who, you know, has not slept any all ugfat.' 

' Ah,' said the child, clenching hb littl« hand, mi 
striking the ground with his foot, while the tear started 
to his eye, ' bow sorely poor mothers are toiled who \an 
nobody to help them ! Ah, wait till I gnmr big/ httnti, 
as his little chest heaved with emotion—' wait till lamis 
big as the cure or the beadle ; and when I have a jmUj 
cottage, and fine clothes for Sundays and every-da^ nd 
when I have plenty of shillings and farthings, thee jm 
wont tell me to run away because I bother yod.' 

'And who will give you all these?' said his motbo', 
smiling at his ofiended air. 

' Who ? The good Father who looks down from hexm 
so kindly upon little children,' said the boy, in a seiwi^ 
tone ; ' and if he will not give me them when I pray for 
them, I shall earn them.' 

' And how shall you do so, you little foolish thing?* 

' In the first place,' said Guillaume, assuming a knov- 1 
ing look, and shaking his pretty head, ' I will not be as 
advocate like my father, because he gains nothing by that; 
I will not be a field<worker, like Gragot, Noblet, or di 
father Gistron, who is so ill with rheumatics, for tbej 
never can become rich ; I will not gather dry wood in the 
forest as I now do ; I will not delve in the garden like 
my father, nor plant cabbages as he does. Cabbage 
make soup, I know — and that is all very well ; bat tbej 
wont pay the schocdmaster to teach snch as I to read.' 

' Poor child ! Alas, you have too much reason to speak 
thus!' said bis mother, clasping him in her arms aod 
kissing him, then burying her face in hb beaom, ib Older 
to hide her sobs. 

' I know very well that I have reason,' said the preco- 
cious boy, throwing his arms round his mother's neck; 
' but wait a little^ mother. I shall be like M. Mayaudec 
yet. I shall walk about all day with a fine cane m mj 
hand ; and I shall go into everybody's bouses ; and wbeo 
a man says to me, ' I have a very sore leg, sir,' I siuli 
give him a small bottle of water — but not water nroo tbe 
fountain — oh, no, it shall be another sort of water; anil 
shall give him also a powder in a little piece of paper; 
and I shall say in a very slow, strong voice, ' Take tkst> 
my friend ; I shall call again to-morrow to know hov it 
operates.' Isn't that it, mother ?' cried the little raifliic, 
laughing at the picture he had drawn ; ' isn't that vkat 
M. Mayaudon says? and then people give him money.' 

At that moment Guillaume was interrupted by the joy- 
ful shouts of the children whose class had just left scM 
and who were scampering up and down the square, mak- 
ing the air resound with their clear, happy cries. 'Ho, 
he, Kichard!' cried one boy, as he danced aboat iitii 
threw bis cap up in the air; * Ho, he, Louis T bawled as- 
other, as he swung his satchel from side to side; acd 
' Ho, he, Michel !' roared a third, as he sat cros»-4e||ge<i 
on a post and waved his blouse round his head, and langfaed 
in the fullness of his glee. 
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kf momeai Quillaume's preeodous moralisings were 
fitfgoUen, »ud, true to the sympathies of hie age» he ran 
ftvay to join hit companions, some of whom were playing 
at 'Hide-aod-se^/ some straddling the long bars of wood 
Ibsl lay in the square, while the girls were singing, * Adieu 
to you, my darling/ and the bigger, romping boys were 
fngaged at the ' Quarry- horse.' All at once he who was 
the horse, instead of bending his body for his comrade to 
mount his back, rose, listened for a moment with deep 
attention, then, suddenly breaking away from his com- 
panions, raised a loud cry of * A regiment ! a regiment !' 
In truth, the deep, thrilling music of a warlike march 
tame sweUing on the ear from a distance, accompanied by 
the tramp of many horses and the sound of clashing steel, 
vbifb ever and anon broke in upon the measure of the 
music. Nearer and nearer came the tramp of the horses' 
feot» louder and louder swelled the martial strain, and 
then a regiment of cavalry appeared upon the height 
vhidi rose on one side of the village, and the wondering 
cbildaren ranged themselves in a row in front of the 
konses, and opeoed their eyes as wide as they possibly 
I could, 4n order to see the horsemen arrive, with their 
! glaneiog helmets on their heads, and blades to kill folks 
I with in their hands. As the regiment advanced the 
I Bosie became louder and fuller. The bass-drum mingled 
I its deep booming tones with the clang of the clashing 
< cymbals; the bracen trumpets kept time to the French 
horns; and the Chinese gong joined its banging sounds 
w'Hk those of the trombones, fliHes, and fifes. AU of 
these siingling in one loud, swelling symphony, soon pro- 
duced a great sthr in the villsge. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, and beasta and birds, were soon in motion. The 
people hurried to their doors ; the dogs stood still and 
barked; the asses reared and brayed ; the hens ran hither 
and thither, making a most dismal cackling ; the cocks 
flapped their wings and crew, as if in defiance ; the ducks 
and geese quack-quacked and gabbled ; and the soldiers 
and their horses replied to them with loud laughter and 
loader neighing. There were some pigs there — and pigs, 
when they do get into crowds, conduct themselves but 
poorly ; these pigs, terrified by the unusual sounds now 
booming in their ears, had eseaped from their styes, and 
scampered through the whole village, running hither and 
thither, grunting and squeaking in a state of great excite- 
ment, and at last ran headlong among the horses' fieet, 
and threw the whole troop into confusion. They w«e, of 
coarse, pursued, and some of them received several sabre* 
eats for their pains. One of them, not at all relishing this 
politeness, which it doubtless did not find much to its taste, 
made two or three snaps at the feet of a soldier's horse, 
and the horse, finding this pleasantry none of the moat 
agreeable, angrily reared upon his hind legs, so suddenly, 
and in a manner so unexpected and violent, that he threw 
bis rider to the ground, and fell upon him ; then the spur 
of the horseman tore the belly of the horse in a very 
shocking manner ; and the man, when he attempted to 
rise, discovered that his leg was broken. 

The commander immediately called a halt; and the 
msjcr-snrgeon, dismounting and approaching the lamed 
man, asked what was the matter. 

* It's a matter of mending, and that with the quickest 
dispatch too,' said the soldier, holding up the foot, which 
dangled at the end of his leg ; * they say that a campaign 
ia about to open, and I do not wish to lie on the road 
when my comrades are curr]rcombing the foe. Ah ! you 
granting porker of porkers ! look out, if I catch a hold of 
you V he eontinued, shaking his fist at the sow. 

'Botheration!' said the surgeon, with a serious air, 
* the bono is fractured in. two phices. I have already set 
that leg twice, my old boy, but this time I believe I shall 
have to ent it off.* 

* Ah, well ! thousand bombshells, make haste, and off 
with it quickly then,' exclaimed the veteran. 

Upon a sign from the surgeon several soldiers dis- 
•moonted, and carried their comrade into a mean, thatch 
house, and laid him upon a humble couch, where the 
surgeon might perform the operation. The amputation 



was effected without any bustle or noise, the veteran coolly 
smoking his pipe ail the time, while the surgeon cut, 
sewed, and tied up the stump. 

* Let me have a baodage now,' cried the surgeon, after 
he had finished the operation. 

* Here is one, sir,' said a little trembling voice, which 
seemed struggling to assume a tone of firmness. 

On turning their heads in the direction whence this 
response came, the soldiers and surgeon were astonished 
to see beside the bed a little child, whom they had not 
previously observed. He was fair and beautiful, and his 
charming features seemed agitated with strong emotions. 
His face had already marks of manly courage, and in his 
eyes were blended astonishment, fear, and bravery, as he 
tremblingly held up the bandage to the wondering surgeon. 
j * Tako away this child,' said the operator. 
, ' Please, sir, 1 wish to remain to the last,' said the boy, 
timidly. 

' Then this must be an amusing affair for youP' said 
one of the horsemen, smiling. 

'No; but it is a most astonishing one,' replied the 
child, unhesitatingly. 

' And what is it ihat particularly astonishes you P in- 
quired another trooper, chucking him under the chin. 

' To see one soldier cue off his comrade's leg without 
treaabling, and the other enduring the pain of cutting it 
off without uttering a cry, that astonishes me,' said the 
boy, smartly. 

'Ah, you are indeed a noble little fellow,' said the 
astonished surgeon ; ' what is your name P' 

' Guillaume Dupuytren, at your service,' replied the 
child, -bowing. 

At that moment a dispatch was put into the hand of 
the inrgeon-major, and as he read it the boy seemed sud- 
denly to become absorbed in contemplating his every 
motion, and every glance of his eye. At last, having at- 
tracted the soldier's attention by a sudden gesture, be 
excUumed, ' Tou can read, sirP' 

' Tes, truly, I can,' replied the surgeon, laughing at 
this sudden interjection, of which, however, he covUd not 
guess the cause. 

' As well as the cure who lives near the little chua*h of 
Pierre BufliereP* Inquired the boy. 

' I should think so, my young friend.' 

* Ah, well,' said Guillaume, after a moment's hesita- 
tion, ' will you teach me to read P' 

A burst of lai^hter from all present responded to this 
appeal. 

' Restrain your prattle, and go and play yourself, like a 
good child,' said the surgeon, as ho resumed his reading. 

The tears started to the eyes of the poor boy, and he 
murmured ^between his teeth, ' If I could read, and any 
one asked me to teach him, 1 would not refuse to do so^ i 
know.' 

Astonished at the emotion of the child, the surgeon 
looked at him, wonderingly, and then said, jestingly^ * And 
do you intend me to teach you to read for nothing P' 

The question embarrassed the little fellow for a mo- 
ment ; be hung his head, reflected, and then, lifting up 
his earnest face, and throwing back the fair curls which 
iiad fallen partially over his eyes, he timidly replied 
— * I am not very big, neither am I very strong ; but if you 
will teach me to read, I will obey you as Furtz, the big 
mastiff, obeys my father. When you are cutting off legs 
and arms, I shall be at you with everything you require 
as quick as you can ask it. Ah, du teach me to read now 
— do not refuse me ! ' said the child, while two large tears 
started into his eyes, and coursed down his rosy cheeks. 

' But you do not seem lo remember that I must be off 
in less than an hour,' said the major, gently ; for he was 
touched by the earnestness which so young a child evinced 
to learn to read. 

' Ah, well, take me with you ! ' said Guillaume, joining 
his little hands together. 

* Then you must leave your father and mother, if you 
go with me,' said the soldier, patting him gently on the 
head. 
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' I sball come back again when I can read/ said tho 
hoy, eagerly. 

* Ah, what a little ingrate you are ! ' cried his ftlther 
and mother, entering the cottage ; for ft was npon their 
couch that the wounded soldier had been laid. 

* Mother,' cried the boy, without regarding these words, 
' this good soldier will t^ke me with him, and learn me 
to read ; ' and he looked with suppliant eyes in the face 
of the surgeon. 

* I have not said yea yet,* said the major-surgeon, smil- 
ing, as he looked down at the child, and then turned bis 
eye kindly upon liis parents. 

* That is true,' cried Guillaume ; * but I see by your eyes 
that you are not able to say no.' 

* Tou surely could not leave us, Guillaume,' said his 
mother, in a tone of reproach. 

* Ah, mother,' said the child, eagerly, *you are poor, 
and have not money to pay the schoolmaster, and this 
good soldier will learn me to read.' 

* Get along, you little teasing monkey,' said M. Bu- 
puytren to his son ; then, turning to the surgeon, he said, 
' 1 beg, sir, that you will excuse the folly of my little boy.' 

* The words of your son both interest, please, and asto- 
nish me,' said the surgeon, smiling. *But I have to re- 
commend to your tenderness my comrade here,' he added, 
pointing to the soldier in the bed ; * he will be an inmate 
of your house for some time, and our dear Mother France 
will stand debtor to you for his board and lodgings. In 
the meantime, here are some golden pieces to keep the 
pot a-boiling. Good- by till we meet again upon the fron- 
tier, Gaynard,' said he to the soldier. * Gtood health to 
you, sir,' and he shook hands with the child's father. 

* Madam, you have jnuch credit by this good child,' he 
continued, to Guillaume's mother ; then turning to the 
child, who stared at him with an anxious hopeful eye, he 
patted him kindly on the cheek, and exclaiming < adieu, 
Guillaume,' ho hurried from the cottage, mounted bis 
horse, and, the word being given, the steeds, refreshed by 
their rest, galloped briskly out of Pierre Buffiere. 

I'his manoeuvre of the major had been so quickly exe- 
cuted, that little Guillaume, fixed to his place by the 
words, 'adieu, Guillaume,' would scarcely have known 
that he was gone, had it not been for the sound of the 
music. * Adieu, Guillaume,' he repeated, in an accent of 
vexation, while the tears burst from his eyes. * It is al- 
ways * adieu, Guillaume,' when I wish to learn to read.' 
I'hen rushing to the door, he gazed at the soldiers, who 
were moving through the village square, with the major 
at their head. In an insunt the child had formed a re- 
solution. Suddenly drying his tears, which, despite of 
his efforts, had burst forth with his cries, he turned to- 
wards his father. *Good-by, father,' said he, without 
looking at him ; * good-by, mother ; good-by, Henriette ; ' 
and, running to the cradle, he kissed the sleeping infant. 

* Good-by, all of you ; 1 shall come back when I am rich.* 
Then he quietly left the cottage of his parents, who only 
laughed at his folly. 

Little Guillaume was soon scampering along the high- 
way, however, in the direction leading to Provence. He 
could see the dust raised by the feet of the horses, and he 
boldly followed in the direction indicated by it. All his 
little comrades had gathered together in groups upon the 
road, gazing in the direction of the departing squadron, 
when Guillaume passed rapidly before them. * Ay, say 
adieu, Guillaume, now ! ' he cried to them, in a determined 
tone. * Come on — say adieu, Guillaume, now ; I will per- 
mit you to say it this time.' 

Ah, well, and where are you going?' cried they all with 
one voice. 

' Wherever they go,* he replied, pointing with his finger 
iij the direction of the troops. 

His comrades burst into a loud fit of laughter at this 
rt^sponse. * Oh, you are going to bo a soldier P ' cried some, 
ii) a saucy tone. * A soldier to the king ! ' shouted seve- 
ral others. * Wait till your beard grows stronger, or till 
you'- legs are less feeble, or the blow of your fist is a little 
heavier,' cried they all around. * Let Guillaume pass, my 



friends,' said one of tfie tallest boys, in * baBtei4tig>l«ttf; 
' he goes to defend our country — * ' And to ke^p i\f iff 
safe and sound,' said another boy, l&ogbing. 'Mfiei^ 
G^oillaome! adieu, Guillaume! Too wiH come baet iM^ 
learned, less tattered, gayer, and less watery- eyed,' c*ie4 
they all at once. 

' I shall come back richer," said tke boy, stvrdilf, Mt 
the least disconcerted by their raiUery, as he attcay t rt i 
to break through the Ihie which his comrades bsd fbmd 
across the road. 

' A good journey to you, Guillaume t' theycri6d'Sgii% 
as they opened their ranks to let him pass. 

' Pierre,' said he, stopping before the biggest Jb^sllie 
group, and regarding him earnestly, ' you will gatoerfif- 
gots for my mother, will you notP' '•' 

< Are you really going, then, for good Mid ill P^^ftiiS 
Pierre to him, assuming a serious air. 

*Be quiet now, brother,' said a littlegtrl to Pietre; Hi 
is to laugh at us that Guillaume says so ; ' and she Ifeta^iM 
roguishly in Gnillaame's face. 

* I do not laugh at all,' said fkrillanme, serkmsiy, in- 
ning away from the group of children. 

< At least say farewell to me, tketi, G«riUauiii#,*=«twd 
the little girl, running towards him hastily. ' 

* Marriette, you will take eare of mj mother and 119 
little sister, will yon not P • 

* I promise yoo tliat 1 will,' sai4 the Itinoceiit child; and 
the tears filled her eyes as she took bis Ifttle liasd io 
hers, and said to him, * When shall I see yoa agai>,€hiil- 
lanme ? ' 

* Never,' responded the boy, drawing back his hand, 
without looking at the girl ; and then he made 'all speed 
he could after the horsemen. 

' Mercy on us \ ' cried the surgeon^major, looking dovB 
to the ground, as the horsemen walked leisurely along ttn? 
highway, *what do I seeP Well, surely my eyes dKdte 
me; and yet that must be little Guillaume.' 

* Tes, it is I — it is really I, good sir,' cried the child, 
panting, and heated with his race, and trotting by ibt 
side of the major's horse. 

* And what are yon going to do, my boy f said the lar- 
geon, wonderingly, and stopping. 

* To follow you,' was the reply. 

The major stroked his moustache, and looked grave and , 
thoughtful for some seconds, as if he were perplexed. 

* That child shall yet be a man, I tell you,' said an old 
soldier at his side, with emotion. 

'Will you not abandon me, monsieur soldier?' cried 
the child, in an imploring tone. 

<By the memory of my father, t will not,' said tlie 
major, at last rousing from his reflections ; * 00^ I will 
not, my poor boy. Give me hold of your band ; now put 
your little foot on mine. Clamber to the croap of my 
horse — come, get up. He carries two now, but you wwi 
burden him much. Help him up, comrade — well dooe; , 
now, hold on firmly by me when we begin to move.' 

' Now, you will teac^ me to read,' said the enraptured 
Guillaume, clambering to the back of the major's hone, ], 
behind him. 

* Ay, and to love me also,' replied the sni^eoo-major, * 
in a kindly, hearty tone. 

' Ah, 1 do so already,' cried the boy, throwing hisIltUe 
arms around his friend. ,j 

* Then what else shall I teach you to do P* j 

* To cut off arms and legs, and to mend them,' cried *' 
the child. V 

' It is agreed,' said the major, setting his horse in mo- 
tion. 

' Now, now, adieu Guillaume ! ' cried the child, as he 
pressed closer to his protector. 

* To whom do you say farewell, now?' cried the lol- , 
diers, laughing. 

* To myself,' replied the boy, quickly ; • for when I come , 
back I shall no longer be a child, nor poor.' 

And Guillaume kept his word. The sui^gpeott htia I 
learned brother named M. Coesnon, rector of the CoBe||e J 
of Marche, who gladly took so promising a child wider jj 
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bis protoetioQ. At twelve years of age he went to Paris^ 
and was placed at the college of Lavel Magnac. There 
thd dUigeot aod ardent bey studied so successfully, that 
ID far lasa than the ordinary period he had gone through 
the eourae of that seminary. Possessed of high intel- 
lectual capacities, and, above all, of that indomiuble de- 
terasioatioa of purpose which never dreams of failure, 
OuillaHme Dupvytren excelled io aH his studies. At the 
reorganisartien of the School of Health, in 1795, he was 
named surgical operator; and in 1802, he received the 
apfointment of second-surgeon in the Hotel Dieu. 

Here his talents rapidly imfn'oved, and his fame in-> 
creased with his experience. Rich and poor esteemed 
hiip, and the gratitude of the latter was as welcome to 
bis noble heart as the gold of the former. If in his pro- 
fanlonal ca|«city be was distinguished by the most sublime 
genius, in his nature he was gentle, and kind, and simple 
as Ik child. His elevation to the post of principal surgeon 
to the Hotel Dieu was marked by a trait as characteristic 
as it was touching. His predecessor, Pelletan, was poor, 
and lest with his situation his only means of subsistence. 
Dapuytren, then very young and not very rich, besought 
the eonnsel-geiieral of the hospital to allow Pelletan to 
retain the appointment of snrgeoD-ln-chief, with its 
emolnoaenta, until his deaib. 

When Guillanme Dupuytren went back to the village of 
Pierre Bnffiere^ where tus father and mother lived in 
comfort and peace, he bore the name of Baron Dupuytren, 
Profieasor to the Faculty of Medicine in Paris, and Head- 
Surgeon to the Hotel Dieu; Biember of the Institute, 
Officer of tb« Legion of Honour, aad Chevalier of the or- 
der of St Waldimir of Russia. 

He is dead ; but his name survives, and the memory of 
his genius and benevolence is immortal. He was another 
of those obscure children of poverty, who literally toil 
themselves to rank and honour. He Was another example 
of the great eternal truth, that the highest of all names 
is that which a maa wins by his own noble endeavours, 
and by his virtues. 



FLORAL APOSTLES. 

* Pboplb drive out of town to breathe and to be happy. 
Most of them have flowers in their hands, bunches of ap- 
ple blossoms, and still oflener lilacs. Te denizens of the 
crowded city, how pleasant to you is the change from the 
sultry streets to the open fields, fragrant with clover blos- 
soms I bow pleasant the fresh breezy country air, dashed 
with brine from the meadows ! how pleasant, above all, 
the flowers-^the manifold beautiful flowers ! ' How beau- 
tifully does Longfellow muse on those apostles of nature, 
those mute priests of creation— beautiful flowers ! How 
little does man generally reflect upon those darling angels 
of truth that spring wildly at his feet, or stand like guar- 
dian genii and blossom at his windows .' They come with 
their heavenly mission on their expanding lips, and fade 
without speaking that mission to the heart. But there 
are some who listen to the counsels borne on their per- 
fumed breath, and treasure them as precious gems in 
their bosoms : such beings see deeper into the beauties 
that surround them, and gather from everything that 
has life the salntary lessons they silently impart. There 
is no solitude with him who seeks truth in the humble 
violet and the modest primrose : all have their tongues 
sod their language, and in the silent wood he is surrounded 
with companions. Mute though they may be to those 
who hold not communion with them, still 
* Tbe simple flowers and streams 
Are social and beneTolent, and he 
Who boldeth converse in their laniniSge pare, 
Roaming amid tliem at tbe cool of day, 
Bbali find, like bim wbo £den*8 garden drest. 
The Maker there, to teach the listening heart.* 

And wbo dare say that flowers possess not a language, 
that they are not the apostlea of truth P Ask of Words- 
worth, and will not the g^d old man tell you that flowers 
preach beautiful and eloquent sermons to him. Put the 
same question to Leigh Hunt, and will he not give you the 



same reply 9 Consult Lady Mary Wortley Montague, and 
vou will And the same tale. Shakspeare found ' sermons 
in stones,* and language in flowers. And Mrs Maclean, in 
the midst of her suflerings, could she not converse with 
and receive lessons from tbe ministering spirits of the green 
sward P Would you learn humility P — ^you have but to re- 
ceive lessons from the daisy, which man and beast trample 
upon in the fields, and by the roadside, at every step. 
Would you be taught love P— seek the examples set you 
by the flowers : entwine your arms around friends as the 
woodbine encircles the hawthorn, or the misletoe embraces 
the oak. The little violet may breathe % sweeter fragrance, 
concealed in the density of its own foliage, thau the tall 
dog-rose that stands by its side, or the red soldier poppy 
in the com fields. Would you have good thoughts, pure 
feelings, and holy aspirations P — seek the wild spot where 
nature smiles undisturbed ; contemplate the flowers, con- 
verse with them, and your malevolent thoughts will glide 
into oblivion, your impure feelings will be changed to the 

Dualities of the sweetness that surrounds you, and your 
reams will be as holy as the paradise which blooms about 
you^all will be calm and peaceful, the storm will subside 
within, and the soul will dream itself into au clysium of 
repose. 

Man passes through life ss through a forest. Now % 
bramble scratches him or a thorn pierces his foot, only to 
be followed by a peaceful walk through shady vistas upon 
soft grass, amid fragrant flowers ; and the pain of the one 
is for the time forgotten in the delight which follows, 
until, wearv of his wanderings, he at last lies down on .i 
bank of primroses, and rests, with flowers blooming like 
sentinels about him, guarding his hours of repose: and if 
he wakes not again, the leaves fall from the trees, and 
the flowers die, clothing him with the visions of the past, 
and exhaling their last perfumes from bis tomb. Yet 
wild flowers are as much despised by some as they are 
prized by others. How often is the wild hyacinth passed 
by in contempt, whilst the cultivated plant bearing the 
same name blossoms in the boudoir ! Tbe thought per- 
haps never enters the mind of such a person that had the 
wild hyacinth never bloomed, the one they cherish would 
have been unknown — that all are of the same family, 
though circumstances have changed them in appearance. 
The flowers of the forest are more calculated to incite re- 
flection than the foreign or cultivated plants of the green- 
house or garden. There is a simplicity in nature, and a 
suitableness in every thing natural for the position it oc- 
cupies. 

How many of tbe great and glorious spirits of earth — 
the good men and true of the past and present genera- 
tions — have held flowers in reverence, and applied to them 
as for counsels I What poetic fables and delightful alle- 
gories are connected with them ! What remembrances 
do they bring of the hours our glorious old Chaucer has 
spent amongst them, or of the sweets that Milton has 
sucked from their twined petals! Can we not ima- 
gine the breath of the * Faerie Queene ' passing over them, 
and hurrying itself through the brain of Spenser, moving 
him to pen the thoughts it inspired ! Who would not wish 
to breakfast with Leigh Hunt with his nosegay on the 
table, and hear him tell of his adventures amid these 
fairy things of nature P Who would not desire to pluck 
a flower from the rose-tree or honeysuckle that twines 
around the door-postS' and trellice-work of Tom Moore's 
cottage at Devizes, whilst the morning dew sparkles upon 
them, as the poet who sung of the * loves of the angels ' 
would recite the loves of the flowers P Those who hold 
no converse with those genii of green vales may laugh at 
the idea, may curl the lip with disgust at the heart that 
is so poor, and the feelings that so descend from the dig- 
nity becoming to man as to associate familiarly with wild 
flowers ; they may smile, but such persons are dead to 
half the beauties of existence — the true poetry of life. 

* Flowers have a soul in every leaf.* Who would wish 
to be without them P Where would poets have to seek 
for similitudes—their images of beauty P They come upon 
us in spring, strewing themselves in our paths, the heralds 
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of joys to come. Flowern are strewn in the path of the 
bride, they are laid by the infant in the cradle, they are 
its companions throngh life, are borne with the full-grown 
person to the tomb, and grow upon the grave, shielding 
the dead in their death. They are the priests, the minis- 
tering angels, that preach ' peace on earth, good will to 
men ' — the prophets that foretell of the good things io 
store for them that live in the hopes of coming enjoyments 
in the paradise of nature— the apostles that, Mn dewy 
splendour, weep without wo.' Men of sorrows may find 
sweet consolation in the beneficence which is showered 
in plenty upon the green sward, where the sweet melody is 
found 

' Which tunoB the Up U> songs and slKhs, 
And makes the heart a haunted shrine.* 

What the Apostles are said to have tanght of old are 
taught in our day by the apostles of the roadside, of the 
flower-garden, or of the green fields. Did the one teach 
love P — 80 teach the other. Did those teach humility t — 
these teach it too. Did the men of Judea open the store- 
houses of human nature P — and have we not them opened 
by the floral apostles now P Can we not read more ster- 
ling truths in the books of nature than in the books of 
man P Do we seek variety P — we have it in abundance. 
Do we want recreation blended with instroctionP — we 
have it at every step. Do we require maxims for onr 
guidance P — they are to be found on the hill and in the 
valley, by the streamlet and in the wood* Yoatb may 
find amusement, maturity instruction, and old age con- 
solation, in the storehouse of truth — ^the temple of naturo. 

* Floral apostles I that in dewy splendour 

Weep without wo, and blush without a orimo, 
Oh ! may I deeply learn, and ne'er surrender 
Your love sublime I * 



THE COUNT ST PAUL. 

[From the * Diary of a Foreign Lady of Rank.'] 
The Count St Paul was quite one of the merveillenx dur- 
ing the time of Louis XVIII. He was a tall, fine-looking 
man. prodigal in whisker and moustache, and silent and 
grave enough to interest the imagination. 1 have always 
observed that grave and silent people have always more 
imagination about them than the lively or the talkative ; 
tio much is supposed to lie beneath the dark still water. 
I have my doubts ; vivacity is quite as often a mask as 
gi-avity, and either must be supposed to be a mask before 
it is at all interesting. 

The count had only just returned from his travels, and 
was, therefore, expected to be very entertaining; this, 
however, appeared to be the farthest thing in the world 
from his intentions. He was rather inclined to look the 
hero, than to narrate the adventures of one. However, 
Byron was iust coming into fashion in Paris, and it was 
suggested that the Count St Paul was no bad representa- 
tive of Lara. Nothing like setting people's fancy to work ; 
it at once does Vimpossible, During Mile, de Stacl's en- 

gouei/tent for M , the original of Lord Oswald, in 

Corinne, she reconciled all his real dullness by calling it 
profondewr. Every day when he sunk into his usual 
evening's silence — half sleep, half stupidity — she used to 
say, Mais voila comms ilpmse. It was ei^ually taken for 
g^ranted with the Count St Paul ; as he did not talk, ho 
was supposed to think. 

In the meantime he gave splendid fetest played high 
and lost, though not often ; still his losses was the only 
subject on which he was ever eloquent. It must be con- 
fessed that he made the most of them. If not very flat- 
tering in his words, he was so in his actions to the ladies. 
He gave a ball, because the pretty Countess de C— — said 
ho ought to do it, and he was prodigal in his presents. 
In his costume he was superb; he shone with 'barbaric 
pearl and gold.' There was one chain of singalarly deli- 
cate workmanship, which he always wore. He had worn 
it from a boy, and there were mysterious hints of a minia- 
ture appended to its glittering links. About this time, 
all Paris was talking of some daring and unaccountable 
robberies that had lately taken place. These robberies 



were entirely confined to gold and jewels ; pearls, 
and rubies disappeared at an awful rate. MUeu de 
a young lady whom it was said the Count de,St Paul ,1 
greatly admired, lost an emerald bracelet, of great valo«, |l 
one evening at a ball — the count, as well as others, remf m- 
bered seeing it on her arm while she was waltzing with | 
him ; and the same evening he lost the gold chain be ahrsyi | 
wore. In short, *who was robbed yesterday P' b cane Ij 
a leading question in all fashionable conversation. , 

This had gone on for some time, when one nAuiig 
there was a review. The Count St Paul was at tb« head 
of his troop; he was in ft cavalry regiment, aod excited 
great admiration by his splendid accoutrements, aii4 kii 
English horse. He was looking remarkably welL Is 
plain clothes, some cf his detractors said that lie Isdoed 
the car distingue — that air so easy to feel, so hopoaohle 
to describe. But, u)-day, the judgment was daaded \ff 
gold lace, plumes, and embroidery ; and the Coant St 
Paul was allowed to be the handsomest man on the grond. 
The King had just spoken to him, and he fell back a littfe 
in the royal circle, which was very much pressed opofe if 
the crowd without. In those days, Louis csoried {>0|«- 
larity, and the multitude were permitted to oome near 
enough to benefit by some melo-dramatic speedi d 
'Where can a king be better than sarroan^ed by )m 
people, or a Bourbon than among FrencfameQ ? ' Oo» 
man, dark, sullen, and ferocious-looking, poshed in wrf 
rudely before the Count St Paul, who ordered him aw^. 
Still the man remained, though in persona] danger finos 
the curv«ttings of the fiery charger, which its nuster 
rather excited than checked. This produced soue eoe- 
fusion, and the count, rising in his stirrups, ordered two 
police oflicers near to turn tmt^eet insolent.* The mei 
obeyed, but first he turned full round, and said, ' Bob^ 
you shall repent this ; ' but as he spoke he was hurried off. 
The count iust caught the dark and fierce features, and 
started as if he had been struck by a thunderbttlt. He 
turned deadly pale, and only recovered his self-poBMaska 
by a desperate effort ; and even then but imperfectly. I 
remember hearing some ofiicers, who were oo the ground, 
talking of the circumstance, and the singular effect wfaicfa 
it produced. The general opinion was, that the man was 
8 celebrated fortmie-teller, who had warned the count of 
his approaching death. The next day all Paris was en- 
joying a most delightftil state of excitement, fiwerybodj 
was more astonished than anybody had ever been beliorsL 
The Count St Paul had been arrested in so attempt to 
escape from Paris the preceding night. Before thb 
wonder had time to grow familiar, another saoceeded. 
It was confidently reported that the count had been con- 
cerned in all the late robberies. His boose bad been ex- 
amined, and after a minute investigation, a slfding- pannsl 
had been discovered, and in a recess were fooad many 
articles of great value, and among others the vary bracelet 
ofMlledeS. 

But the third wonder distanced all its oompetitsn. 
The Count St Paul proved to be no count at all ; be ie> 
vened the celebrated discovery in the Anti-Jaeobia, *h» 
was no knight- templar, but a waiter' He was, in- reaUc^ 
the confidential servant of the real count, who had diedon 
bis travels in an obscure village in Spain. Tlie valet ■! 
once saw the advantage of his singular Ukenem to Ut 
master, and taking possession of his pspers, cietluii, • 
money, &c., resolved on personating him. Bobert Her- |i 
manetty, which was, if I recollect right, bis real nsme^ ^ 
had lived before on his wits. He had left Paris in a | 
fright at a swindling transaction which had attracted tht I 
attention of the police. But no one remembered the ob- t 
scure swindler in the Count St Paul ; old baUts weie, I 
however, too strong, and he gradually renewed bis o»- | 
nexion with a gang of pickpodiets, with whom be hid ^ 
formerly been on the best temw id the world, liic secret f 
was well kept, and was at last discovered by one exdadsd 
from it. The man who recognised him at the ro^ew vis 
a former associate, with whom be had qnarrdled, mi 
who was aware tbat he had left France, as d<»Destic Is | 
tho real count. AU the facts were bronght complats^y I, 
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borne to him ; indeed, he did not eren attempt a defence ; 
sod the career of the Count St Paul was terminated hy 
being sent to the galle)'s. 

WOOD-ENGRAVING. 

Th» art which has only very recently attained to high 
respectability or great popularity, claims a very ancient 
origin. In tbe British Museum there are several wooden 
blocks which were cut into phonetic symbols, and used by 
the ^i^ptians to print their cloths, and these may be re* 
garded as the oldest evidences extant of the antiquity of 
wood-engraving. It has been contended that it is to Asia 
we owe &e invention of engraving on wood ; and it is not 
improbable that this idea is correct.. It is stated also, with 
some show of reason, that tbe art existed in Italy in the 
thirteenth century, while Cimabae lived. It is only, how- 
ever, to between tbe years 1400 and 1430 that its intro- 
duction to fkirope can be traced. Engraving upon blocks 
of wood was the precursor to the more important and use- 
ful discovery of printing by moveable types. 

It was in Italy, during the earlier part of the fifteenth 
century, that the general taste of the people for pictorial 
designs called into operation an exclusive exercise of this 
art. fiooks, it must be remembered, were of the most 
coitly and sacred character in those days ; they were the 
work of tbe scribe, and one of them cost the labour of 
years in its production. They were carefully written upon 
veliom or parchment by the monks ; tbe beginning of 
each chapter was illuminated by some fine pictorial 
cfaerubie letter, done in gold, and azure, and crimson, and 
these were shown by the priests to the vulgar, only at 
stated and high periods, such as saint days and holi- 
days, and doubtless produced a desire to possess their 
like. The first wooden relief blocks cut in Italy were 
used in the printing of little devotional books, in which 
were represented the pictures of saints and angels. As may 
be supposed, the copies of the Bible initials, and of the illu- 
minated missals, were very rude ; they were divested of all 
colouring and ornament, and were, in fact, nothing more 
than the dark outlines of the figure, cut with a bold but at 
tbe same time unpractised hand. The principles of art were 
not at all observed in these incipient works ; proportion was 
disregarded, and freedom and simplicity were not to bo 
found until time had considerably developed the capacities 
of the graver and of the wooden material. These quaint, 
constrained, angular, stiff figures, which were presented to 
the people at a low rate, were highly popular, independ- 
ent of their execution ; and as each picture was generally 
accompanied by a verse of the Scriptures, they obtained 
tbe sacred character which some of our more devout 
ancestors attached to their breviaries. It is probable that 
The rendering of these pictures general, and the placing 
of letters berore the eyes of the laity, encouraged a de- 
sire of knowledge, which eventually led to the spread of 
reading and writing amongst the people, and prepared the 
way for the reception of those works produced by move- 
able types. There is no art, however noble, useful, or 
beautiful, that cannot be perverted or abused. The 
origin of card-playing is generally attributed to Charles 
VI. of France, but it is well known that, for more than 
a century previous to the reign of this monarch, cards 
were used in Germany and Italy. The noble and wealthy, 
to whom life is a term of leisure, have undoubtedly the 
honour of originating the vice of gambling. For a century 
previous to the invention of the wooden blocks their chief 
amusement had been that of card-playing ; but as these 
cards were hand-made, and finely coloured and ornament- 
ed, and consequently very expensive, while the means of 
iodolging in such games were confined to the rich and 
great, so was the game itself, until the discovery of wood- 
engraving. The outlines of the cards were cut upon the 
wooden blocks, and the colours laid on with a pencil. Tbe 
first impressions were taken by friction, and not by di- 
rect pressure or printing as is now the case. 

One of the earliest prints known in England, was in the 
possession of the late Earl Spencer, and bore date 1423. 



It was a design of St Christopher bearing the infant 
Saviour. The art of wood-engraving, at the early period 
mentioned, was applied generally to tbe production of 
Scriptural or sacred designs; and, in a very few years 
afterwards, it was used in the printing of a boc^ of popular 
instruction, called * Biblia Paupemm.' It is well known 
that the purchase of a complete manuscript Bible at this 
period would cost almost as much as a large estate ; it 
was therefore thought that a selection from the Bible, 
illustrated with designs in wood, would be an immense 
boon to those who could not afford to buy a complete 
Bible, and so the * Bible of the Poor' was printed about 
tbe years 1430 or 1450. It contained forty folio leaves, 
with a design in wood upon each leaf, and selections from 
the Scriptures, with other proverbial or illustrative sen- 
tences, made up tbe written matter. Gradually other 
works were produced, and improvements took place in 
the use of the graver and blocks, as superior artists ap- 
plied themselves to the business. 

On the discovery, or rather when prhiting came into 
general use, woodcuts became of merely secondary con- 
sideration in the art of typography; they ceased to be 
so attractive to the intelligent after people became cog- 
nisant of the phonetic symbols. The cuts were merely il- 
lustrations of every-day objects, exaggerated into some 
ideal person or thing, and calculated to draw the atten- 
tion, and excite tbe wonder of more ignorant minds. It 
required no thought, no reflection, ilo mental labour to 
discover the idea represented by the picture, because it 
outlined the apparent parts of the thing intended to be 
illustrated, so that it became suddenly popular ; but this 
very facility of knowing the object of the engraving, 
caused it soon to be discarded for the more complex and 
infinite media of knowledge, the moveable types. There 
was some honour, some exercise of tbe nobler faculties of 
the mind, in learning to read, so that the more childish 
print books were discarded from a sort of pride, and con- 
tinued neglected, until in our days the arts of wood-en- 
graving and typography have been happily and beautifully 
united in something like a condition of perfection . Wood- 
engraving was chiefly employed by the early printers in 
the forming of initial letters, and sometimes in running 
ornamental borders round the pages of their books. If a 
figure, or group of figures, was introduced into a work, 
it merely consisted of outlines without the least attempt at 
shadow ; gradually, however, a few slight hatchings or 
white dots were employed ; but these hatchings were only 
single parallel lines — nothing like the cross cutting em- 
ployed in copper or steel being attempted, in consequence 
of the difficulty of the process. 

In 1480, a German wood-engraver of the name of 
Wohlgemuth attempted, with tolerable success, to imitate, 
in the cuts of the * Nuremburg Chronicle,' the bold cross 
hatchings of a pen drawing; and under the celebrated 
Albert Durer, a pupil of Wohlgemuth, and subse<^uently 
in the bands of the artist Holbein, wood-engraving at- 
tained to great perfection. For more than a century and 
a half after the introduction of printing into England by 
Caxton, illustrations from wood were profusely used in the 
production of books. The * Breeches Bible,' printed by 
Baxter, London, in 1603, contains numerous wood-engrav- 
ings of diverse subjects, which are as wonderful in some 
cases for correct and bold outline and design, as they are 
in others for extravagant want of proportion, and an al- 
most total ignorance or neglect of perspective. It is easy 
to be seen that these engravings were employed by the 
early printers for the very purpose that calls them into 
extensive use now. They were employed to attract^ to 
stimulate inquiry, and to assist in facilitating explanations 
of unaccustomed objects. The peasant or artisan, who 
had never looked on any nobler structure than his village 
church, and who had no more conception of a ship or the 
sea than of the astral system of animal constellations, 
could never form, from verbal description, so correct an 
idea of a city, monument, ship, or the general appearance 
of a country, as from a picture. The advantage of seeing 
an object does not wholly consist in giving a true sense of 
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that particular object, but in storing the mind with ana- | 
logics. The man brought up in a barren desert would j 
have no conception of the form of trees, even from tbA j 
most vivid descriptions ; but if an engraving or coloured | 
picture was placed before him, he would at once be able 
to recognise the object of which it was the representative, 
if such was placed before him. It was because the early 
readers of printed books had almost no facilities for see- 
ing anything beyond their own little spheres, that prints 
were plentifully introduced in letterpress printing, and 
another object was no doubt to create a desire to possess 
the books which explained these pictured wonders. Dar- 
ing the sixteenth, and at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, this art was in very great request ; but, as the rich 
began to manifest a love for a higher character of art, 
engravings on copper plates began to appear in the pages 
of books. The wooden blocks with the lineal etchings 
were inserted in the form along with the moveable types, 
consequently the chief expense was that of cutting on 
the wood. There were no separate impressions, no other 
process of printing them, save that adopted in typography. 
With copper plates, however, the case was different, so 
that in their use a great additional expense was entailed 
upon the publisher, on account of each illustration requir- 
ing a separate impression. The first English work in 
which copperplate engravings appeared was Sir John Har- 
rington's translation of * Orlando Furioso,' in 1690, and 
these along with the finer and more durable process of en- 
graving on steel, gradually superseded woodcuts. The 
earlier and simpler art declined from this date to the end 
of the eighteenth century, when it sank to such a condi- 
tion that it produced nothing superior to such monstrosi- 
ties as disgraced the title-pages of old ballads and primers, 
and may yet be seen illustrating modem song-slips. The 
art of wood-engraving might indeed be said to be lost in 
England until it was revived by a Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
artist named Bewick, who restored and rendered it again 
a high branch of art. Bewick was not only the reviver of 
wood- engraving, but, as might be anticipated, he was a 
bold and original designer. He employed his talent of 
woodcutting to multiply copies of quadrupeds and birds, 
which he drew with bold and beautiful accuracy, and to 
which, with the graver, he gave the utmost delicacy of out- 
line and nicety of light and shadow ; and the humorous 
vignettes which be executed were characterised by great 
ability and ease. 

The success of Bewick called into existence many wood- 
engravers of great talent, whose works were used in the 
illustration of the most expensive works. In 1832, the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge b^an the 
publication of that spirited and excellent work, the ' Penny 
Magaaine,' which was illustrated with wood-engravings of 
a very high order, but these have since been far exceeded 
in nicety and beauty. Perhaps the most successful efforts 
of this art are exhibited in the engravings to Tyas's Shaks- 
peare and the Abbotsford Edition of the Scott novels. 

The instruments employed in this art are few and very 
simple. Originally the block, while being wrought upon, 
was preserved in a steady position by the left hand of the 
artist, while he cut with the right ; and perhaps the sub- 
stitution of a flat circular leather cushion, filled with 8and„ 
is the only improvement that has been made in the method 
of retaining the wood for nearly two hundred years. The 
cushion upon which the block is now placed answers the 
purpose of holding it firmly in its position, and at the 
same time allows of its being readily shifted in every di- 
rection, according to the will or necessity of the enjg^raver. 
The cutting tools are of three sorts, and arc of the simplest 
form. The graver is a lozenge-shaped tool, which is used 
for cutting ourliues, and for giving to the print its lighter 
tints; the scauper, which is a tool with a triangular 
point and edges, is used for deeper and bolder cutting 
than the more superficial graver is capable of aocomplish- 
iug ; and the Jlat tool, or chisel, is used for taking out 
those parts of the block which are intended to represent 
the lights of the print. The wood generally nsed is box- 
wood of the hardest, closest texture, which ii capable of 1 



taking on the smoothest surface, and receiving the nicest 
application of an edge-tool. The design is drawn upon 
this smooth block by an artist, who is gener^^y distinct 
from the woodcutter. If one block is not sofficiently laige 
for the print intended to be engraved, several are neatly 
jomcd together to form a whole, capable of preaentii^ 
a very large surface. The design is drawn opoB the wood 
with a black-lead pencil, and the business of the cotter 
consists in leaving upon the surface the lines which the 
draughtsman has made. All the parts of the wood which 
form the spaces between the lines, are taken out by the 
cutter, and the lines are thus left in relief. The means 
by which the wood-engravers contrive to give les» decided 
tints to their pictures is by loweriBg the surface of the 
Mock ; that is, by scooping it gently out, and croaa-hateh- 
ing the wood, until the touches are lost in the depth of 
the depression, or what may be termed the decided light. 
By this means wood has been rendered capable of repre- 
senting not only the most beautiful lights and ^adows, 
but also the nicest perspective. The boxwood used in 
this art is imported in large quantities, and now sells at 
a very high rate. The largest blocks, and those of finest 
quality, are shipped from Odessa. One tree will perhaps 
only furnish a few blocks capable of being engraved apoo, 
the wood being cut directly across the grain, and of ne- 
cessity of the best quality. The inferior parts of the box- ' 
wood logs arc in great request, however, for articles of 
turnery, so that, independent of the great demand for it 
now for the purpose of engravings it is much in reqnert 
for general use. 

Sixteen years ago this beautiful art was just being ap- 
plied extenMvely to the embellishment and illnstratioD of 
popular works. The proprietors of the ' Penny Maga- 
zine,* in 1833, supplied metal casts of their illostratioas 
to publishers in France, Germany, and Russia, because at 
that period there were no woodcutters in these countries. 
At the present time, however, popular works in all of these 
nations would scarcely be received if they did not possess 
this element of illustration. Newspapers, magazines^ 
literary journals, children's manuals, works of travel and 
science and art, would be looked upon as incomplete wilhoiit 
these enlivening and interesting lineal representations of 
things. The great demand for wood-en^aviag has called 
into exercise high talent in its prosecutioa ; so that this 
branch of art is not only extensively popular, bat is de- 
servedly regarded as a valuable auxiliary to the finer and 
more expensive systems of steel and copper-engraving. 

The taste of the present time in book-making seems 
tending to the antique. Ornamental borders and illumi- 
nated title-pages of the most elaborate designs are appear- 
ing, in all the richness and beauty of Titian-like tints, in 
the new books which begin to meet our eyes, and these 
receive their beautiful and varied hues from an improve- 
ment upon or elaboration of the art of weod-engraving. 
With the improvements which have taken place in wood- 
engraving, a corresponding impetus has been given to 
st^-engraving, which for beauty of finish and r^laricy 
iu the production of the impressions will continue to 
maintain the ascendancy in all works of standard merit. 
Wood-engraving will never supersede the process of en^ 
graving on steel ; for in a state of sodety which exhibits 
a general high condition of taste, the former will only be 
the means orsupplying to the poor man his cheap pictures, 
while the latter will ever maintain its artistic ascendancy 
with those who possess the means'to encourage it ; so thai 
the rivalry which animates the artists in these two da* 
partments of art may be looked upon as an active agency 
m the elevation of both. 



A man may be a her0tio in the truth ; and if he believe 
things only because his pastor says so, or the assembly so 
determines, without knowing other reason, though be- 
cause his belief be true, yet the very truth he holds be- 
comes his heresy. — Milton. 

As sins proceed, they ever multiply, and, like figom 
in arithmetic, the last stands for more than all that v«at 
before it.— <Sir T. Broxon, 
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PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

VON HUMBOLDT. 

The autbor of * Coningsby,* with a pardonable spirit of 
egotism, claims for the Hebrew mind the govemanoe of 
this lower world. This talented mental physiologist^ 
howerer, does not confine the Hebrew mind to the visible 
body of Judaism, but, by an expert process of metaphys- 
eal diffusion, causes it to pervade races whom the Levitical 
law excludes for ever from the courts of the Sanhedrim. 
Everybody has an idea that the Jewish mind sways the 
golden sceptre of the Bourse, but Mr D'Israeli seats it on 
political thrones, and causes it to straddle the war-horse 
which leads conquering armies. In the palace, in the 
divan, upon the quay, and in the- counting-house of the 
money-changer, he fbds the idea of his nation dominant 
in the person of some Esther or Mordecai, and he seeks to 
prove that that nUnd which hopelessly yearns for the city 
that stands on Zion, and yet cannot claim it, rules with 
moral omnipotence the whole world, of which Judea is 
only an insignificant atom. It may be disputed whether 
the Hebrew mind is the world's political one ; it may be 
doubted if it is even the spirit of commerce ; it may be 
stoutly denied that it is the death-dealing impulse which 
yields its fearful energy to war ; but nobody will certainly 
believe that it has giren birth to the master minds of 
science. It is not in the Hebrew national mind, as de- 
veloped by the remnants of that ancient people, that the 
Hebrew novelist discovers the uniTcrsal domination which 
he claims for it ; it is in the Hebrew mind denationalised, 
and operating without distinctive form in men of all na- 
tions. The discussion of this question would be as diffi- 
cult as the discovery of the ten tribes. If the Jewish body 
has been lost, except in the remnants to be seen in every 
land, by a process of natural absorption, we should like to 
know in what particular form the speculadst can discover 
the distinctive and dominant soul. The body has been 
lost indeed, but still we find the mind localised. 

Germany has been said to be more fully charged with 
the electric element of the Hebrew intellect than any 
other nation; we will, however, be excused if we dis- 
card this Jewish assumption, while we, at the same time, 
particularly claim for the individual German mind su- 
premacy over the arcana of nature. It is to the German 
mind that the natural sciences owe their development and 
illumination. For centuries the reflective, speculative, 
philosophic mind of Germany has been enga^ in col- 
lecting and investigating all the treasures of exotic nature. 
It turned its eyes to heaven from Polish Thorn, in the 
person of Copernicus, and restored the true astronomic 
theory of the solar system which the ingenious and labori- 
ous Ptolemy had foi many centuries subverted. From 
Denmark the investigations of Tycho Brache threw addi- 
tional lustre on the majestic science of astronomy; and 
Keplar, from the plain of the Neckar, invested it with re- 
newed splendour. Schiller and Goethe, whose souls were 
lighted up with the radiance of poetry, and who could 
dream of beauty and truth amidst despotism and social 
convulsion, could also turn their eyes, with the precision 
of material analysists, to the investigation of nature. 
Linne, from his Scandinavian retreat, sheds a halo of glory 
over natural history, which, however, does not eclipse the 
light of Scheele and Bergmanis's investigations. Chemistry 
ftnd electro-magnetism were greatly evolved from theoretic 
obscurity by the acute and modest Berzelius and Gersted. 
There was Soemmering, who, with equal zeal, investigated 
the wonders of organic structure and the spots and /acute 
of the sun ; and Blumenbach, who, by his works aiid im- 
nK>rtal eloquence, inspired all Germany with a love for 
comparative anatomy, physiology, and the general history 
of nature; and, lastly, Von Humboldt, who, in his indivi- 
dual mind, combined the excellences of all his predeces- 
Bors, in every department of physical science. 

The name of Humboldt is the most iUustrious in the 
annals of science; in some particular track of investiga- 



by a less popular philosopher; but in the universality 
and general range of his knowledge and investigation 
he stands unapproached. He is equally familiar with the 
architecture of the heavens above and with the geognosy 
of the earth beneath ; the human frame, in its structure 
and nature, he comprehends as clearly as he does the 
delicate and beautiful physiology of plants ; statisUcs, those 
incontrovertible witnesses of truth, and disciplined argu- 
ments of thoughtful men, he is as familiar with as with the 
science of political economics, of which statistics are the 
basis. A metaphysician, familiar with all the theories of 
mind and morals vihich have been propounded from the 
earliest ages, he is also an antiquarian, cognisant of the 
ancient forms and natures of things ; he is a philologist 
deep read in diverse tongues, and at the same time blessed 
with the enlarged views, spirit, and tone of true philosophy. 
This enterprising man has climbed the rugged steeps of the 
Andes higher than ever eagle soared, in his search after 
knowledge ; he has torn open the alluvial breast of the 
Pampas, and discovered. the hidden links in the chain of 
constructive anatomy between this and an antediluvian 
world ; on the Ural Mountains, which stand like vertebrae 
to the czar's huge possessions, he has explored the gold 
bearing beds, from which riches are washed down by the 
mountain torrent; and he has gazed upon the splendid 
meteors of the sun-forsaken polar regions. He has looked 
upon nature in her aspect of the apparent, and he has in- 
vestigated her in her essence. All her forms of beauty 
are to him fkmiliar forms; all her combinations are to 
him distinguishable, although, to less analytical and less 
comprehensive minds, they are lost in a great and be- 
wildering unity. Humboldt may indeed be termed na- 
ture's great dragoman — her interpreter, and the medium 
of an almost universal revelation of her states. From the 
woods and wilds of every continent, and almost every 
country of every continent^ he has brought exotic trea- 
sures, and laid them at the feet of science. His has not 
perhaps been a boldly original mind to create a new form 
of science, and build up, from a self-conceived foundation, 
a system of the universe ; but on the diadem which science 
wears he has placed more ordinately its jewel-system of 
stars ; he has covered her bosom with the polished mine- 
ral treasures of mountain and mine, and her path he has 
strewed with the floral wonders of every clime. Nature, 
in all her moods and aspects, has been fiimiliar to him ; 
science, in all its painfull and delightful phenomena, as 
illustrated in himself and declared by hiniself, ho has 
known as a child knows his mother ; and he has taught 
all nations, by his depositions concerning the phenomena 
and essence of this wondrous world, to admire and better 
know its Almighty and glorious Audior. 

Frederick Henry Alexander Humboldt was bom at 
Berlin in the year 1769. He was the younger sou of a 
wealthy and distinguished Prussian, who placed him at 
an early age under the tuition of M. Kunth, in whose 
house he saw and listened to the greatest philosophers in 
Prussia. Humboldt's intellect was aroused by the con- 
versational influences doily operating upon it, and his 
sympathies very early received a decided bias towards 
science. He pursued and completed his academical studies 
at Gottingen and Prankfort-on-the-Oder; but prospects 
of high political distinction, and the certainty of great 
fiunily interest, could not withdraw him from his love of 
nature ; so that, instead of entering the arena of politics 
or the cabinet of diplomacy, he threw his partial eye 
round the whole arena of science and early began to em- 
ploy himself in storing a cabinet for himself with its 
wonders. By diligent and ardent study he soon exhausted 
the stores of knowledge with which books, lectures, and 
museums could supply him, and then, leaving these re- 
scripts of natural phenomena, he turned to the source 
from whence they were derived, and began at twenty-one 
years of age his practical survey of the universe. 

In 1790 he traversed Germany, part of Holland, and 
England, with those enterprising naturalists, Forster and 
Geuns, and on his rettim to Prussia published his first 
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th'is ncjuirvd u^ a fifoloir'st soonicd only to quicken his 
a|k"itit«' for risi'nrcii, for ho proctTded almost imraediatelj 
Ui Kreyburfr. wIrmv he ^tudie'l, und^r the celibrated Werner, 
the Hti uc(ure of the eaiih as exhibited in its minerals, ores, 
aadfo:<fcil8, and was here led to examine the botany of mines 
and caverns, an account of which obserrations he publish- 
ed in 1793, under the title of * Specimens of the Subterra- 
nean Flora of Freyburg.' The Prussian government now 
sought to attach his expansiye, inquiring, free mind to the 
chain of politics, lest perhaps it might dare to question the 
specific gravity of despotism as well as that of the earth ; 
and in a philosophical attempt to destroy his mental inde- 
pendence by political association, he was nominated assessor 
to tiie Council of Mines at Berlin, and subsequently director- 
general of the mines of Anspach and Bayrenth. These 
employments were not for Humboldt, however. He could 
not be confined to the dry details of political business. He 
longed to be away to the woods, and wilds, and solitary 
places, which were, however, ftill of companionship for 
him ; and however he might seem to brook the harness 
with which his partial monarch sought to saddle him to 
himself, he panted to throw it off as an incumbrance and 
insufferable burden. From studying the policy of Metter- 
nich, the votary of nature ardently turned to the experi- 
mental discoveries of Qalvani. The Bolognese anatomist 
had just discovered the electric influence upon the muscular 
system by accidentally touching with a knife the limb of a 
dead frog; and Humboldt was only second to Volta in the 
depth and extent of his researches in this novel and ex- 
citing path of experimental philosophy. He subjected his 
body to excruciating pain in order to minister to his 
mental pleasure; he subjected the corporeal part of his 
nature to the dominion and ministry of the knowing or 
intellectual, making wounds in his body in order to apply 
more closely to his muscles the two metals of the galvanic 
circle; and in 1796 he published his ^Experiments on 
Galvanism, and in general on the Nervous and Muscular 
Irritation of Animals.' 

With his frame still quivering under the effects of can- 
tharides and the galvanic battery, he set out to form an 
intimate and personal acquaintanceship with several coun- 
tries of Europe which he had not yet visited. He travelled 
through beautiful Italy, and then, with barometer and 
hammer, climbed the rugged steeps of the Swiss Alps. He 
returned to Germany from Switzerland, and was engaged 
in the study of a splendid collection of exotic plants at 
Vienna, when the passion for travel and original investi- 
gation drew him furth once more; but, on account of the 
war which then desolated Italy, Humboldt proceeded to 
Paris, where he formed an intimacy with Cuvier, Arago, 
and Gay Lussac, working with them in their observatories 
and laboratories, and perfecting himself in those exercises 
necessary to ensure accuracy in phenomenal observation. 
Humboldt's procedure to the New World, the widest and 
most interesting field of his observation, may be reckoned 
another of those lucky accidents which most fortuitously 
occur to exercise a wonderful influence upon the weal or 
ill of the world. He became acquainted, while in Paris, 
with Aime Bonpland, who was to have accompanied Cap- 
tain Baudin as naturalist upon an expedition to Egypt, 
and he had resolved to proceed upon the same expedition 
with his friend. The German war broke out, however, and 
the scientific portion of Baudin's expedition was dispensed 
with. This result to their expectations created great dis- 
appointment to the friends, but their hopuj were again re- 
newed in another quarter. M. Skioldebrand, the Swedish 
consul, who was passing through Paris with presents to 
the Dey of Algiers, ofi*ered to procure for them facilities 
for visiting the Atlas chain in Africa, and promised to 
give them a passage on board of the frigate which was to 
convey him from Marseilles to Algiers in October. When 
at Marseilles the naturalists discovered, after two months* 
delay, that the frigate would not arrive till the spring. 
Determined not to tarry till tliat time, they engaged a 
passage in a small Ragusan vessel about to proceed to 
Tunis ; but when on the eve of embarkation, they heard , 
that a dungeon was the place they were most likely to j 



explore in Barbary, as the government of Tunis waa bv- 
barously maltreating every one who came from Frosoe. 
Again disappginted, they tnrned their footsteps tovKdg 
Spain, travelling through Valencia and Catalonia, vi&td&g 
the war-destroy^ city of Saragossa and the ruins of an- 
cient Saguntum, and kstly arrived in Madrid, where tbey 
were reoeived by the Spanish savans and govemmeot wiik 
much distinction. From the Spanish sovereign tliej Qi»- 
tained permission to travel f^ly through all bm Amexioaa 
possessions, and also to visit the Marianne and PhiEppise 
Islands as (crossing the Pacific from the western sborea td 
the New World) they returned to Europe by the Asafie 
Archipelago and the Persian Gnlf. This great priril^ mm 
grateftiUy received by the travellers, who immediateiljfVB- 
pared themselves for entering on the extensive fiei4 <^ Sa^ 
American discovery. In the language of Sir David Brewater, 
* Vast regions unvisited by science stretched beyond tht 
Atlantic, teeming with organic and inorganic life — foea H W i 
ftil in their woods and their valleys— sublime in their ziTtss. 
their table-limds, and their mountains, and basking pad Ur 
an equatorial sun — crossing and re-orossing theircauthJa 
Its annual course, and summoning from their fertile aoik ati 
that can please the eye and sati^ the wants of man. for 
such a field of enterprise the genius of Humboldt was w- 
eminently adapted ; and he was led by a sucoession of dis- 
appointments, as fortunate for science as for hiraifIC ^ 
explore that interesting portion of the New World — the 
Spanish territories of South America, which had hJtWrtt 
been visited but for the purposes of commerce or war.' 

There is a nobler and more exalted sovo'dgnty 
even political autocracy, there is a power whose emMn 
from and recognition by the Supreme dare not be diapnled 
This sovereignty has placed beneath the dominion of ita ken 
the starry heavens and the stratified earth, the <arciiitti&- 
bient atmosphere and the boundless sea, with all the knowa 

Shenomena that in them are. Autocrat, aristoeraty aad 
emocrat, coincide in yielding it voluntary homage^ aail 
respect it the more the more that it grasps within the oon- 

{)as8 of its power and reduces to the dominion of its know- 
edge. It is scienoe, the daughter of the Infinite miiid, 
whose curricuhim is the universal cycle of natore^ wh* 
probates on earth, illuminating to the mortal the mysteries 
and glories of God. Humboldt was high among the mind- 
sovereigns of science when he obtained frx>m MaTimiMai 
the gracious privilege of translatmg to universal man the 
latent knowledge of the Selva and Llanos; so that oonrily 
language in his case strikes us as an absurd and fasnltjag 
incongruity. God granted to the earth for a season the 
privilege of possessing the grand and illuminative mind «f 
the German naturalist, and the King of Spain was honoored 
in becoming the porter who should obeequionsly open tbo 
gates of his dominions in order that the philosopher laigbt 
freely find admission to God's. 

From Corunna Bonpland and Humboldt set sail on the 
6th of June, 1799, and proceeded to Cumana, w.bere they 
arrived on the 16th of July. Having tested his insln- 
ments, the enterprising explorer boldly invaded the wiWs 
of New Andalusia and Spanish Guiana, determiniag the 
geographical position of several important stations, Mdy- 
ing the botany, mineralogy, and geology of these conntinni^ , 
and rendering himself fkmiliar with the social and polxtical ' I 
character of the people who dwelt in theuL Huiiri)oldt 
encountered the heats and vapours of the Selva in order tt 
see that mighty wilderness of vegetable wonders, fie ; 
climbed the rocky wilds of Cuehivano, and gazed into tlM 
volcanic caves, from which flames sometimea issue, ami 
where nocturnal birds hide themselves from the eye Gtd%f. 
Encountering the most imminent dangers, and endoriag 
the most laborious toil, this man, whom the busy Tnillioas | 
in the eastern continents thought not of^ but whose foot- j 
steps were watched with anxious solicitude by the savaai 
of the republic of letters, travelled over the plains, swampa • 
and forest wildernesses of Soutli America, now gazing ob I 
the broad savannahs of Cuba, now on the treeless plain <if ' 
the pampas, now musin?? by tlie waters of tho Oroookcv 
and again climbing the broken shoulders of Cotapaxi; al i 
one moment watching the meteorological phenomena tteil I 

— i 
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shone aboye him ; at another tracing the devastations of 
the earthquakes which had conyulsed natare around and 
beneath where he stood ; examining with ardour the trea- 
sures that slumbered in the mines of Hualgayoc; and with 
equal zeal and more labour mounting the diuigerous brow 
of CUmboraxo to a height never before reached by the most 
daring traveller (18,000 feet). Leaving Brazil and the 
islands of the Mexican Gul^ Humboldt next explored the 
ancient kingdom of Montezuma ; after which he returned 
to Cuba, where he resided for several months ; then visited 
the United States ; and finally returned to Europe in 1804. 

For upwards of two years Humboldt entirely devoted 
Mmself to the arrangement and publication of the materials 
which he had collected in the New World, among which 
-were 6800 species of plants ; and in 1806 and 1807 he was 
closely engaged in studying at Berlin the solstices and 
equinoxes, with the oscillations of the magnetic needle. 
Hamboldt's chief residence was now in Paris, however, 
where he delivered a course of lectures upon the physical 
history of the world. In 1818 the philosopher swelled ihe 
train of the King of Prussia when that sovereign visited 
London ; and in November of the same year he obtained a 
pension, in order to enable him to prosecute anticipated 
researches in the Himalaya Mountains. After eighteen 
years' sojourn in the French metropolis, Humboldt re- 
torn^ to his native Berlin, where he was received with 
the Inghest honours, being elected President of the Con- 
gress of German Naturalists and Plulosophers, who met in 
the Pmssian capital in 1828. 

In 1829, at the invitation of the Emperor of Russia, 
Humboldt left bis home again, if aught save the world can 
be cuUled the home of such a man, in order to make a sur- 
vey of Asia. In company with M. Ehrenberg, the cele- 
brated naturalist, and Gustavus Rose, the chemist, he 
Tisited Tartanr, and then, passing on by Persia, they 
mounted the Uralian chain of mountains, where gold and 
diamonds, and numerous gems and metals, were discovered, 
as had been predicted by Engelhardt and Humboldt^ from 
the simihuiW of the mountain ridges in formation to those 
of Brazil Fossil elephants' teeth were also met with, sur- 
rounded with alluvium of gold. Proceeding along the 
Soathem Ural, the expedition visited the quarries of Orsk 
and other great natural wonders, reaching at last the 
borders of the Caspian Sea. They were permitted to pur- 
sue their investigations in China, Uieir only passport being 
a visit to the mandarin, to whom they applied for the pri- 
vilege. From Astrakan they retumea through the country 
of ^e Don Cossacks to Moscow ; and in November, 1829, 
Humboldt delivered a disoourse upon his recent observa- 
^onB in the Russian territory to an extraordinary conven- 
tion of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. The grand re- 
sult of Humboldt's &vour with the Russian autocrat, how- 
ever, was the establishment of magnetic observatories in 
dtilerent parts of his extensive empire. He even induced 
the government of China to erect similar institutions ; and, 
placing the subject before the Royal Society of London, 
had the gratification of seeing Sir James Boss sent out 
from England to the Antarctic regions with the Erebus 
and Terror, in 1839, in order to extend the sphere of mag- 
netic science, and to consummate a plan of simultaneous 
terrestrial magnetic observation. 

In 1842 Humboldt accompanied the King of Prussia to 
England as chamberlain, and was received with much dis- 
tinction by the scientific magnates of England ; and in 1843 
and 1844 he composed his last and greatest work, ^ The 
Kosmos, or System of Physical Cosmography.' 

Baron Humboldt still lives. The mind which, from his 
earliest youth, has been communing with nature in all her 
spheres, and the frame which has been subjected through 
the agency of that mind to the most stupendous of physical 
to^ls, are still, at the age of seventy-nine, in healthy action. 
That mind, which is perhaps the most cognisant a£ nature 
that ever was lent to mere humanity, still finds, as it 
reaches nearer and nearer to the source of its own life, and 
nature's source also, that knowledge is but a fiunt whisper 
of the mysteries of the universe, and the earth but an atom 
in the infinite system. The drcumstances of Humboldt's 



life and the success of his researches illustrate his perfect 
adaptation to his mission. Possessed of all the mental and 
physical powers and energies requisite for the accomplish- 
ment of the cosmographical campaign which has been the 
business of bis life, he also, luckily for humanity, possessed 
the power of consecrating himself to that hig^ mission. 
He was rich ; and let it be remembered that his personal 
wealth was exhausted in the prosecution of his world-en- 
riching labours. The scanty means doled out from the 
political treasury was but a feeble tributary to the stream 
of his expenses ; and although the King of Prussia honoured 
him with the situation of ' flunkey,' and plaoed a golden 
key at his button-hole, the world beyond the republic of 
letters scarcely knows him, nor does homage to the pur- 
pose of his peaceful and glorious life. 

The * Kosmos' may be termed the synthesis and analysis 
of Humboldt's studies. It is his interpretations of nature's 
three great spheres, the celestial, terrestrial, and organic, 
in the particular order and language appropriate to each. 
In the first he resolves and individualises the astronomical, 
meteorological, aariform, and atmospheric elements, and 
reveals his experiences and knowledge drawn from his 
observations of each. From the heavens he descends to 
earth, spannmg the huge terraqueous ball with the fingers 
of precise science, and weighing it by the wonderfully ac- 
curate laws of gravitation. He looks into its caverns, glit- 
tering with stalactites and beautiful encrusted flowers, 
and he lightens them up with the radiance of his genius, 
that Aiture travellers may enter their yawning volcanic 
gates with knowledge, and tread their carbonated floors 
with safety. He plunges deep down into the series of 
geological strata, then, rising from the primary forma- 
tion step by step, through Plutonic vents and fossiliferous 
beds, stands upon the superposed soil amongst the trees, 
and plants, and beasts, and birds, and creeping things 
which people it He anatomises the great globe which we 
inherit^ explaining the physiology of its mountain heights 
and the voracious force of its yawning earthquakes. He 
pursues its veins and arteries of subterranean streams, and 
feels, like a physician, the throbbings of its magnetic pulse, 
until the world, through his revelations, becomes instinct 
with a mysterious vitality, and seems to be personified in 
his own being. He looks upon the mighty circle of space, 
upon the boundless paths of countless systems of stars ; 
and as the telescope reveals the magnitude and glory of 
the heavenly temple and its spheres, the insignificant earthly 
observatory upon which he stands, and from which he looks, 
becomes lost to the gaze. A^n he looks inward, however; 
he distinguishes the elements of this great terrestrial 
essence, and as he does so, the magnificent whole which 
they compose reflects again the goodness of Qod. Hill, 
and valley, and wood, and plain, gushing stream and 
boundless ocean, swell out and unite in a universal hymn 
of magnificent praise to the great Creator, and rise in all 
the fkmiliar aspects of love upon the soul of the philosopher 
and man. There is no known region of physics or specu- 
lation which this wonderful genius has not visited and 
mapped out in this wonderful book. He has rendered 
himself &miliar with all the forms of things and all the 
mechanism of life, and he leaves the world his experiences 
as an undying legacy ; and now, with a solemnising sense 
of the terminability of that life which he has so well em- 
ployed in the service of rational science, he turns his bright 
eyes in faith to heaven, and calmly waits for the fiat which 
shall open to his soul an eternity of observation, a bound- 
less field of wonder and of love. 

Humboldt's large and comprehensive mind was fortu- 
nately wedded to a strong and muscular frame, and such 
was the nature of his employments that the exercise of the 
one happily entailed a corresponding action on the other. 
Both grew strong, without either infringing that beautiful 
equipoise of the corporeal and mental unity, perfect health, 
and each rendered the other more capable of its mission in 
consequence of its own unimpaired vitality. The features 
of this great president of the republic of science are distin- 
guished by traces of keen observation and deep and power- 
ful thought. 11 is face is thoroughly German in its charac- 
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ter, and his head is of the highest order vouchsafed to the 
human raoCi This great philosopher has been distinguished 
almost as much for the benignitj of his disposition and the 
amenity of bis manners as for the splendour of his talents. 
He could indulge in the gambols of childhood with the 
simplicity of a child ; govern, as chamberlain, the forma- 
lities of' a royal ball with the eclat of a finished courtier; 
and hold converse with Qod in nature with almost more 
than human intelligence. In the fir^st aspect the great 
philosopher seems beautiful ; childhood is nature fresh and 
glowing from heaven, and even Humboldt's age is digni- 
fied when bending down to meet it. But we must confess 
that we feel sad to contemplate the man of mind, the phi- 
losopher, whose every moment was precious to the world 
through all posterity, arranging, with a golden key at his 
button-hole, the figure of a contre danse, or * stimding bare- 
headed on the walk of Tephlitz beside the seat of the infant 
princess of Lcignitz, performing the smallest ofilces of the 
courtly attendant, watching her every motion, and running, 
with hat in handj to overtake her, if perchance she might 
move forward some steps unobserved.' We cannot smile 
at this, we ean only feel grieved. And this is the patron- 
age which despotism bestows upon genius; it transmutes 
a philosopher into a royal nursery-maid, and reckons the 
critical mind of a Humboldt well employed in the criticism 
of courtly etiquette ; and it is to this that a mind trained 
to be free in the boundless regions of the upper and lower 
worlds oould stoop. Alas for humanity ! no matter how 
great and glorious it may be in the majority of its aspects, 
still there is something of the original Adam always left 
to recall human veneration to the shrine of its legitimate 
exercise, and to teach us that man, however great, and glo- 
rious, and mighty he may be, is still imperfect 



METROPOLITAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Thb state of luxurious refinement to which society has 
attained in the capital cities of Great Britain, and above 
all in its metropolis, is in many respects absolutely as- 
tounding, and cannot be more strikingly evidenced than by 
a glance at the advertisement-columns of such newspapers 
as the * Times.' No contribution, help, or succedaneum 
to the comforts and elegancies of life, conceivable by the 
most extravagant or most finical of human imaginations, 
has escaped the notice of the multitudinous caterers for 
the public, or failed to be supplied by them, at least to 
the wealthy. .These advertisements do indeed speak of a 
most singularly artificial mode of existence, and one which 
must be viewed by reflecting minds with various and 
mingled emotions. On the one band, what other condi- 
tion of things could reasonably be looked for in a land 
where inventive ingenuity has reached an unparalleled 
pitch of development, and where the means and the will 
to exercise its powers to the utmost are widely spread 
among the Upper and more fortunate classes of the com- 
munity P On the other hand, are not the tastes and habits 
engendei'ed and fostered under such circumstances most 
perilous at onde to the physical and moral health of those 
who adopt and indulge them to excess P It is true that, as 
regards the body, the increased calls for the aids of science 
are so far answered by a counterbalancing extension of its 
resources ; and yet it Is greatly to be doubted if the remedy 
be at all commensurate with the evil. And again, the 
enormous expenditure of money, labour, and material out 
of the national stock, upon wants wholly artificial even if 
not deleterious, must detract to a fearful amount from 
the means necessary to sustain the lives merely, not to 
speak of the comforts, of the vast majority of the people. 
This point, however, is one too serious and comprehensive 
to bo treated of in detail here ; and it Is so far foreign, 
also, to our present direct purpose. It may only be ob- 
served, that the advertisement-columns of the metropoli- 
tan journals form assuredly Do very satisfactory object of 
contemplation, when viewed in the light now mentioned. 
Moreover, can any one without a feeling of uneasiness 
call to recollection the condition of society in all the great 
cities of the past, at the periods immediately preceding 



the catastrophes which overwhelmed them, and left pot- 
terity to doubt even of the sites on which tbcy stood? A 
true poet says — 

' Ah ! how all thU hnma, 
In wakeftit ears, like nproar put «nd fronef 
Like thunder-clouds that spoJce to Babylon, 
Aud set those old Chaldeaiu to tlieir uukA.' 

Bat a little consideration in part dispels soch fean. 
Ihrough a mighty convulsion of nature such a dtj as 
London might indeed become a wilderness of ruins; sod, 
as has been seen before in its history, even the more com- 
mon agencies of fire, aud plague, and war, might go hr 
to render it a desert ; but the mighty invention oi tbe 
press has so changed the face of human affairs, that tke 
memory and the annals of the British capital and iti 
people could only perish by an event which destroyed tire 
world itself. A more real source of alarm lies in tlie 
stupendous and ever progressing magnitude of tiie dtr, 
which forces men to think with wonderment and doubt k 
what it must be in the future. But here also a material 
difference betwixt the state of the globe in ancient ani 
modem times comes into view to furnish consolation. K 
new hemisphere has been discovered, ready to receive the 
surplus population of the old for ages to come, and to gtve 
them all the means of life in rich abundance. Letu 
hope, therefore, that not upon London is destined to de- 
scend the doom of Babylon or Nineveh, P^rsepotis or 
Tyre, or those other great cities which were once the 
wonders of the world, and of which but the names are 
now lefl behind. 

It was our object here, however, rather to pick out some 
amusement for our readers from the columns of metro- 
politan advertisements than to found on them any socfa 
reflections as the preceding; but it is impossible not to 
be struck, in the first place, with their more serious bear- 
ing and significance. What a medley of subjects thev 
display ! A view of society at once panoramic, dioramir, 
and cosmoramic! Packet-ships and soap-packets; the 
houseless poor and strayed hounds; orphan asyhtmsairi 
cottages ornCes J Italian Opera and Exeter Hall; child'i 
cauls and patent wigs; organs on sight and organs d 
sight ; Reform Club and Dispensary for Diseases of tb« 
dhest; Soirees Dansantes and Shillibeer's funerals; all 
these, and multitudes more of odd headings in juxta-po^- 
tion, strike the eye in every paper, some of them half 
seeming as if put together in downright satire. The most 
curious and yet most decisive indications of character, 
moreover, are given in these same columns. Who can 
mistake the old hand at the advertising trade in the fol- 
io wine P * This evening — Crosby Hall — Biniie's Lectore. 
Only Is. Come early. Commence at 8.' This is short 
and sweet indeed. Not one letter is put down beyond those 
quite indispensable, and small would thecostbeaccordinglj. 
Look, again, at the decisive and point-blank style of wha: 
follows : * Commercial Traveller. — An enei*getic nun of 
business, of many years' experience on the road, vho b» 
recently terminated an engagement, is open to treat with 
any firm, to represent them in any part of the Vnited 
Kingdom. He is active, zealous, and a pushing salesman, 
and uniformly successful. References to leading firms s 
London, and security to any amount.' This speaJis of tbe 
English bagman in every line — self-confident, bostho^, 
dashing, and no time-waster. We seem to see the msQ 
as plainly as if he had just done us out of an order, aod 
we had accepted his uivitation to a glass of brandy, cold- 
without or hot-within, iu the travellers' room of his hotel 
By the way, many advertisers of this class recommend 
themselves as ' well known upon the road.' This would 
have been an equivocal, Dick-Turpin sort of character in 
past days. How different from the above, generally qMsk- 
mg, are the wordy, roundabout advertisements of your 
classical teachers, often reverend ones, of country aca- 
demies I It is not that these parties have one whit more 
of modesty than the commercial traveller in speakiif of 
themselves, but they set ak>out it in a far less open and 
manly way. Some of the governesses in quest of sStsa* 
tions, however, carry self-praise to an extent fiu" 
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tear what gentlemen of any class usually venture upon. 
Take tn example : ' A young lady, of the highest respec- 
tability, whose education and manners fit her for genteel 
eociety, wishes for a situation of an active domestic kind. 
She would be a delightful companion to a lady, is clever 
at her needle, quick, and of obliging disposition. She 
would not object to superintend the domestic arrangements 
of a singU lodividual/ With this young lady we would 
not willingly come into personal contact, being as yet but 
a 'jingle individual,' notwithstanding our use of the scrib- 
bler'* privilege of pronominal plurality. The cloven foot 
u too broadly visible at the close. The quality of delight- 
iol companionship is not put forth for feminine eyes, it is 
very obvious. Greatly U it to be feared that any single 
individual, tempted to come to terms by this notice, would 
catch a governess in real earnest, and one for life. But 
really this advertiser has plenty of companions in her 
self- laudation. Almost the very next three appeals com- 
mence with — * A lady of high qualifications,' * A highly 
accomplished lady,' and ' A lady of 8uperior talent, style, 
and method of imparting accomplishments.' All these 
are written in the nrst person, and the fire of egotism is 
kept up throughout. It may be said that people in such 
circumstances must tell plainly what they can do, and 
that nothing but a strong dash of self-compliment attracts 
notice. We differ in opinion, and venture to say that the 
following more modest party will be the first employed : 
* Daily instructress. — A lady, offering superior references, 
wishes an engagement. She is a good linguist, a sound 
musician (harp and piano). Can undertake dra^'ing for 
the first four years, and is generally competent to the 
education of finishing pupils in the higher branches of 
Knglish study. Separate lessons not an objection.' This 
notice seems to us almost a model one in such matters, 
aod to record it thus may be of use. 

Advertisements of the subjoined description are com- 
mon, very common, in the London journals : * A douceur, 
or an annuity, will be given by a gentleman, aged 22, to 
any lady or gentleman procuring for him a government or 
olher permanent situation, legally saleable. The strictest 
secrecy will be observed and relied on.' It is plain that 
this sale of offices is illegal in the government service. 
One would think that if any offices do yet exist which are 
both held for life and are transferable, they must be very 
rare, and merely lingering relics of a former day. Such 
ought to be the case, at all events ; and yet the reiteration 
of these * douceur notices' would almost lead one to sus- 
pect the contrary. It is scarcely possible that people 
should persist in so advertising unless they found the 
practice successful. The government has rendered it un- 
lawful for the loser of any stolen article to promise a re- 
ward and immunity on its restoration, and yet they allow 
temptations to misconduct and fraud to he held out in this 
equally injurious form without interposing a check. The 
invariable promises of secrecy would alone prove the culp- 
ab'e nature of such transactions. There must be some 
of the abominable things called sinecures still to be found 
in public quarters, as the following notice proves : ' A 
gentleman about to retire from nearly a sinecure appoint- 
ment, conferring many advantages, can nominate a suc- 
ca>sor.' This cautious ' gentleman' does not ask a douceur 
—what a pleasant word, meaning sweetness primarily in 
the French ! — but he gives an address, and his meaning 
is Kufficientiv p'ain. Thp place must be a public oiic.. fur 
a private busiue&ii sinecure would be an anouMiy. 

The word 'caul' has been mentioned. In one paper 
bftfore us not less than three are advertised, in the suc- 
ceeding terms : * A child's caul to be disposed of. Price 
ten guineas.' One of the notices has the heading, * To 
captains of ships and others ; ' and it brings to our mind 
the fact that the portion of natural covering called a caul, 
which some children are born with, was long regarded by 
superstitious seamen as a priceless article to carry with 
them on a voyage. But we had conceived the notion to 
lie now among the exploded follies of the past. The case 
must stand very differently, however, since the article (of 
which, we own, we have but a very lame comprehension) 



! can yet fetch such handsome market prices. This is 
I practically a grosser superstition than that of Mother 
Carey's chickens, or the Flying Dutchman. 

In the * Coach and Horse' columns of advertisements, 
there sometimes occurs a very odd concatenation of words. 
For instance, we have mention made of a * Grey mare, 
that has done the work of a lady, and would do for any 
gentleman.' One cannot help fancying that this grey 
mare must be of the species which is found domestically 
to be the better horse. When we remember, again, how 
Lord Brougham stands with the political world, a minister 
once in collea^ucship with l/ord John Russell, and a servant 
of King William I v., but not of his successor; and when 
we think how he is said to jump from scat to seat in the 
House of Lords, and to ogle at times the Mrs Harris of 
conservative journalism, we feel at a loss to determine 
positively whether such an advertisement as the subjoined 
refers merely to a species of carriage named after the 
learned peer, or has a lurking signification beyond. We 
find put forth for sale * A Brougham, second hand, with 
double seatSt lately the property of Mrs Harris. It cost 
double the present price to the first proprietor, and is not 
needed by his executrix. To be seen at the Mews off 
Russell Square.' All the points here appear to be studied 
of set purpose. But there arc certain publications that 
say enough of this eminent and noble personage without 
our interference. 

The most minute wants of the public, as already hinted, 
have been noticed by ingenious parties, and remedies for 
each deficiency tendered. There is often occasion for 
putting a few words of correct French into a letter shape ; 
* Mons. v., M.A., of the university of Paris, continues to 
give his Private Lessons at Is. An exercise, a translation, 
or a letter corrected and returned free by post for sevet^ 
postage stamps.' This supplies a small want. We wish 
we could conceive the following advertisements to refer to. 
small wants ; but, in reality, they are addressed to one oi: 
the greatest and most unfortunate which modern society 
labours under in Britain. The first notice is—* Profitable 
Employment. — Ladies desirous of employing their leisure 
time to profit may, in a few Lessons, acquire the know- 
ledge of a novel and elegant Art, by which they may in- 
crease their income considerably. Terms one guiuaa ; ' 
and the second is on — * Gobelin Painting, a newly-intro- 
duced art, surpassing the most beautiful embroidery, 
equally durable, and not requiring a tenth part of the ap- 
plication (various articles of elegance a td usefulness can 
be executed with pleasing facility). Taught in Four Les- 
sons. To understand drawing not needful. Terms, two 
guineas.' We greatly fear the sterling quality of all such 
offers, however, as profess to teach arts in » four lessons,' 
and are still less pleased when we find 'guinea' charges 
asked. Besides, it must be a curious st> le of figuring in- 
deed, whether in such needle embroidery as the Bayeux 
tapestry, or by means of colours of any kind, where * no 
knowledge of drawing ' whatever is req'iired. It may be 
reasonably anticipated, that any attempts at Gobelin 
painting on such principles would turn out a display of 
very gobUn-like figures in strict reality, and would greatly 
resemble those fine specimens of the sampler-work of our 
grandmothers, where the men and women look down the 
chimney-poU of their houses, and the soi-disants lambs 
are like cameicopards, overtopping the trees, and rival- 
line: the sytnniPtrv of HM^r Inpi^pd stools. 

Does the rcauer know what it is to be shampooed I — a 
process of eastern origin, consisting in the infliction on the 
body of a succession of gentle pinches and slaps for the 
cure of rheumatic affections P Well, there is an establbh- 
ment for the practice of the art, male and female attend- 
ants being provided for the advantage of both sexes, Ber 
sides excelling the flesh-brush, and all such means as a 
curative, it is said to become so pleasant on repetition that 
Europeans in India get themselves nightly shampooed 
into sleep, which it seems is a consequence in hot climes. 

We need not tell the majority of readers that we have 
the peculiar customs and advantages of arctic as well as 
hot climes brought to our doors in summer, as in the arti- 
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ficial ice-room^ in London for skating. We can enjoy that 
luxary just as well on a June day as if we were wintering 
with the Kamschatkadales. Again, look at our swimming 
facilities. * Casino de Venise, High Holborn, is closed, 
and the Swimming Baths are open for the season, from 
G A.M. till 10 P.M., having been handsomely decorated and 
considerably improfed. Swimming taught. PriTate baths 
always ready.' 

But, in reality, it matters little whether we have the 
swimming luxuries of warm climates, and the skating 
enjoyments of cold ones, thus presented to us at our door- 
steps, since such are the facilities for actually going in per- 
son whither they are to be found in all their natural per- 
fection, that the matter forms in itself one of the greatest 
wonders of the day. How few years have passed since 
Anson, Byron, Cook, and others were looked on as pro- 
digies for turning the capes and circumnavigating the 
globe ! How changed is the case now ! People now-a-days 
propose little snug family parties to round the world, as 
coolly as they would once have arranged a trip to Mar- 
gate ! The immense stride made in knowledge within the 
last half century, rendering it out of all sight the most 
extraordinary epoch in the career of the human race, can- 
not be made more fully apparent than by such a fact as 
that now specially alluded to. The following voyage is in 
preparation ; and though the vessel is to go and return by 
the Cape of Good Hope, to avoid the dangers of the Cape 
Horn transit, it will be seen that the isles of the Pacific, 
and indeed nearly all that a circumnavigatory voyage 
could exhibit, will be included by the adventurers in their 
round of spectacles : * A Voyage to the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, including India, China, Borneo, the most interest- 
ing islands of the Archipelago, and the Pacific Ocean, to- 
gether with Australia and New Zealand. Under the pa- 
tronage of several learned Societies in England and on the 
continent A party of gentlemen having chartered a 
beautiful first-class armed yacht, of 400 tons register, 
eighteen months old, whose original cost and fittings were 
£100,000, will sail from London in June to visit Madeira, 
Rio de Janeiro, Cape of Good Hope, Hobart Town, Van 
Diemen's Land, Sydney, New Zealand, the most inte- 
resting isles in the Pacific, China, Manilla, Borneo, &c. ; 
and from thence return to England, via Mauritius, Cape 
of Good Hope, St Helena, &c. She will be commanded 
by an officer of her Majesty's navy, and replete with every 
comfort. The crew have been selected so as to combine 
with their nautical knowledge such other qualifications as 
will best Increase the amusement of the passengers. Ac- 
commodations are provided for twenty first-class cabin 
passengers, with ten servants or attendants if required ; 
also twelve second-class cabin passengers, &c. Several 
of the cabins are already engaged. A select number of 
young gentlemen intended for the naval or mercantile 
marine service can be taken ; and a chaplain and a surgeon 
will accompany the expedition. This voyage offers pe- 
culiar advantages to gentlemen of science and research, 
the philanthropist, the friends of missions, and the capi- 
talist, seeking new objects of commercial enterprise. The 
cost of the voyage will not exceed the ordinary expenses 
of living on shore.' Such a voyage as this is really a 
singular feature of the age. Half the wars and mishaps 
of mankind have arisen from the want of free intercourse, 
in a truly peaceful form, betwixt race and race, and an 
interchange of knowledge and commodities in a spirit of 
kindness and equality. Too often have civilised men 
visited the uncivilised in a diflPerent temper, commanding 
by force what might have been yielded to conciliation ; and 
too apt have the uncivilised been to take alarm and umbrage 
in consequence. As the wild beast falls not more certainly 
before the merest human savage than he in his most ad- 
vanced phase must do before more highly cultured fellow- 
beings, the result of all has been, too often, the almost 
total extermination of the least advantaged races. Their 
blinded though most natural resistance to necessity, we 
allow, has forced much of this extirpating work on the 
civilised man ; and yet this apology cannot be made for 
him in all cases. What can be said for his visitations to 



Africa — not to engage in mutually beneficial trade with 
the most naturally innocent of all God's children, hot to 
traffic in their very flesh and blood — to boy them thitK^h 
a brutal mockery of purchase, to rend them from tb^ 
homes, and send them to die in slave-bonds in distant 
lands! 

Shall, will, or can such things be longer done or dared, 
when the enlightened of the world are coursing for hara- 
less enjoyment and research round its mndtttodiBOai 
shores P No ; we think not. And accordingly we Tenture 
to hail such movements as harbingers of better day» t« 
mankind at large. We began this article with eertaia 
not very pleasant speculations) forced on as by ooe view 
of the advertisement columns of our metropoytan papers. 
Let us conclude while the agreeable thought is before as; 
that their indications are not confined to an advaaee in 
luxury alone, but also in much better things. Man U on 
the move ; and though he may learn much of eTtl oa his 
onward path, he must also learn much, we hope «MfV ti 
sterling good. 



WILD FLOWERS OF THE MONTHS AND 
THEIR ASSOCIATIONS.— JUNK. 

BT H. O. ADAMS. 

A wOd wreath I a wild wreath I for the leafy month of Janel 
Pluck'd in the dewy morning, twined in the snltry noon. 
In shady nooic, on breezy hill, or in the va^ below. 
By mossy fount, or stream whieh glides with nosie in ita flow I 

A wild wreath! a wild wreath! of bloooms rainbow-lrood. 

That spring up all unnoted in the lonely toUtude— 

lliat deck the hedgerows, and the fields, where treads the foot of toll. 

Of youthM hearts the t^easupe-8to^e^ of tiny hands the spoil ! 

A wild wreath ! a wild wreath I of bright and fragrant flowcn^ 
That May hath foster'd with her sroflee and nourished with her 

sliowera, 
To twine amid the dai^ locks of her swarthy brother Jone^ 
As he resteth where the leafy trees * sprout forth a shady boon.* 

A wild wreath ! a wild wreath ! of blossoms, where the bee 
Revels in plenty, amid halls bedeck'd right gorgeously ; 
Where tlie gauze- wing*d fly keeps festival, and the fairy iblk, *tia aid. 
Retire for rest and shelter when the eastern sky grows red. 

A wild wreath 1 a wild wreath I of the perflmie-ladcn ben. 

Of trumpet diape, and every form where grace and beamy dwell ; 

Of every pure and mingled hue that's lovely to the sight. 

With glowing sunshine floating round, like streams or liquid U^bt 

A wild wreath 1 a wUd wreath ! for the lusty mower June ! 
You will hear the merry rink-a-tink of his rasping scythe ftUl aooo; 
The winds will send up fhigrance of their grassy honours shorn ; 
Then let us twine a wild wreath, that may with pride be worn I 

We have undertaken to say a few words to the readers of 
the Instbuctob on the floral characteristics of the months, 
and their associations ; and we hope to make our obser- 
▼ations not only agreeable, but also profitable, both to the 
mind and to the intellect, by dwelling, as we tarn orer 
the several leaves of the great book of nature, aod exa- 
mine the bright- hued, gracefully-formed, and perfume- 
haunted characters inscribed thereon, for a brief space 
upon the beautiful and holy thoughts, the refined fancies, 
and the teiider and pleasant memories associated there- 
with ; and upon the wisdom and goodness of Him, who 
has scattered them so plentifhily over the face oif the 
earth for man's pleasure, and instmction also; for, as Mary 
Howitt sweetly sings — 

* God might hare bade the earth bring fbrtii 

Enough for great and small— 
The oak-tree and the oedar-tree, 

Without a flower at all ; 
He might have made enough, enough 

For every want of ours— 
For luxury, medicine, and toU, 

And yet hare made no flowers. 

Our outward life requires them not ; 

Then wherefore had they birth f 
To minister delight to man, 

To beautify the earth ; 
To comfort man— to ichuper hop* 

If heneer hU/aUh grows dim; 
For ichoto catrth/or theJUncers. 

Will much more care for him ! 
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I^ a3 Keats sajs — and who shall doubt it ? — * a thing of 
beautj is a joy for eyer/ then, most assuredly, must 

* ^taeen lilies, and the painted populace 

That dwell in fielda, and lead ambrosia] lives,' 

be sources of great aod abiding, as they are of pure and 
ioiiOQeBt». enjoyment to the eontemplatiye mtnd. Frail and 
pembxble aa they arc, yet do they typify and foreshadow 
tjMii89 which are imperishable, and gire to those who look 

Jm them aright, a foretaste, as it were, of a better state 
eadateoee. They speak a language, eloquent though 
nnate to the outward sense, and tell of steadfast faith, 
a«4! h4fpe, and patient submisiianf and never-dying hvd, 
an4 sprtM^ and adoration, and of all feelings, emotions, 
ao4 i>assion% which are holiest and most sublime. But 
this ia « branch of our sabject on which volumes might be 
wntteor-^Tolumes which Horace Smith has compressed 
into bis beautiful ' Hymn to the Flowers * — that pore and 
perfect chrysolite of poetry, of which we can only quote a 
couple of verses : — 

*■ yom* volceleas lips, flowers! are living preachers; 
EAch cap a pulpit, every leaf a book, 
^ ^ / ^upylyiiig to tlie fancy numerous teachers 
Fruui loneliest nook. 

Fkmd aposfles! that In dewy splendour 

* Weep without wo «nd bkudi without a crime,* 
Oh ! may I deeply learn, and ne'er surrender 

Your lore sublime I * 

*Tis June— the sultry, golden, glowing, June; the 
month of haymaking, and sheep washing and shearing, 
and we know not what other picturesque country occupa- 
tions, which seem like pastimes — and pastimes which ap- 
pear like laborious occupations, so hot, and flushed, and 
flustered, is every one engaged in them. Coleridge has 
wery appropriately called it ' the leafy month of June,' 
and it might with equal propriety be termed the flowery 
month ; for at no period of the year is the earth so pro- 
fusely decked and beautified with * the jewelry of nature :' 

' For now the mother of the rose, 

Bright June, leads on the glowing hoa^^ 
And from her hand luxuriant throws 
Her lovely groups of summer flowers.* 

Let ns collect a few of these — 
Dwellers In the woodland depths, and haunters of the stream, 
That drink the h^vy dew, and bask in summer's golden beam ; 
That wave upon the breezy hill, and variegate the plain, 
And glorify and beautify the earth, so that again 
It almost seems that man doth walk in Eden's garden-bowers, 
In his primeml innocence, as sinless as the flowers ; 

and let ns twine them into a wreath for the month, tell- 
ing, as we proceed in our pleasant task, of the hi^b and 
holy thoughts, the graceful images, and the memories and 
associations wherewith they are connected, bearing' in 
mindy the while, the lesson taught by Wordsworth, that 
' God mado the flowers to beautify 

The earth, and cheer man's carefhl mood ; 

And he is happiest who hath power 

To gather wisdom ttom a flower, 

And wake his heart In every hour 
To pleasant gratitude.* 

The Rose is generally considered, par excellence, the 
flower of June — the summer flower— as she is almost uni- 
Tersally acknowledged to be the queen of flowers. Let us 
then take the Rose as the first and crowning glory of our 
perfiumed coronal ; but we will not go into the garden to 
plack the hundred- leaved beauty, to whom, as Eastern 
poets feign, the nightingale pours out his sweetest songs 
of love ; not for us are any of the thousand and one va- 
rieties of this regal pride of the trim parterre and shel- 
tered greenhouse, in which florists delight, and on which 
volumes have been written — no, for, according to Mill- 
bouse — 

* Oh ! there's a uHld nwe In yon rugged dell, 
' Fragrant as that which blooms the garden's pride ; 

And there's a sympathy no tongue can tell 
Breathed from vie linnet chanting by its side ;* 

and the sweet simplicity of the dog or wilding rose, as it 
is very commonly called, has the greater charm for us. 
But not alone in the * rugged dell ' do we see the blush- 
Unged petals, and inhale the delicious perfume of this 
loveliest of nature's blossoms. On the hedge- row, by the 



dusty roadside, above the bank where the traveller sits to 
rest, in the green lane, and on the grassy wold, it is found, 
with the scarcely less beautiful, and more freshly scented 
Sweet- Briar — the Eglantine of the poets — described by 
Delta as 

'The qglanSno— the red rose of the wood — 
Kich In its blossoms and sweet-scented leaves,' 

and cold^rated by many a poet — among others, by old 
Chancer, who tells us that upon one occasion 

* The eglantine exhaled a breath, 
¥rhoae odours were of power to ndse from death.* 

Take we the Eglantine then, also, and the other two 
species of wild rose known to us — that termed the bur- 
net-haved, of a creamy tinge, and a perfume which seems 
as though it were wafted from afar upon the pinions of 
the viewless breeze, so faint is it ; and that called the 
trailing dog-rose, whose purely white blossoms are sup- 
posed to be those worn by the members of the house of 
York in the desolating civil wars between them and those 
of the Lancaster faction. Alas ! that men, as they often 
have done, should, in their unholy quarrels and contests 
with each other, ruthlessly tear the pure and gentle flowers 
from the bosom of kind nature, and stain them with blood, 
and mske them the signs and emblems of rancorous hate, 
and savage fbry, and all fierce and demoniacal passions! 
Truly, it is a desecration of things most holy, and an out- 
rage against which the sweet flowers, if they could speak, 
would cry out with an exceeding pitiful and heaven-ap- 
pealing cry ! ' I have seen,' says the author of ' Le Bou- 
quetdes Souvenirs,* writing £X the Forget-me-not — another 
June flower which we must have for our wreath — ' I have 
seen a root brought from the field of Waterloo cherished 
with all the care and tenderness the stirring recollections 
of that spot awakened.' Cherished ? because its roots have 
been nourished by human gore ! because on the spot where 
it grew there had been done such deeds as angels weep 
to look upon I We, too, would cherish this plant, but not 
for the same reason. Let our readers judge between us ! 

"The blue-eyed forget-me-not, beautiful flower, 
Half-woo'd, and half-stolen, I brought fh)ra her bower, 
By the bright river's bank, where she nestled so low, 
That the water o'er stem and o'er leaflet might flow- 
As if, like Narcissus, she foolishly tried 
To gaze on her own gentle face in the tide,' 

sings Miss Twamley, alluding to the true Forget-me-not 
(myosotis palustrisj, whose home is on the moist verge 
of the stream or gently-flowing river, and not on the 
dry pasture land, like the lesser Scorpion-grass (myosotis 
arvenas) ; nor beneath the sheltering hedgerow, like the 
little germander Speedwell, of which we shall have more 
to say on another occasion. To all these the term forget- 
me-not has been somewhat indiscriminately applied ; but 
the flower to which the German legend — no doubt known 
to most of our readers — relates, is the first named, the 
water scorpion-grass, so called by our forefathers because 
its young shoots were thought to resemble the scorpion ; 
and hence, too, by a species of analogical reasoning too 
subtle for us to follow out, they esteemed it a certain 
remedy for the bite of that poisonous insect. Miss Strick- 
land, however, has transplanted this flower from the du- 
bious light of legendary song into the broad sunshine of 
veritable history. She says — * This royal adventurer — 
the banished and aspiring (Henry of) Lancaster — appears 
to have been the person who gave the furget-me-not its 
emblematical and poetical meaning, by uniting it, at the 
period of his exile, with the initial letters of his watch- 
word, Souveigne vous de moy ; thus rendering it the sym- 
bol of remembrance, and, like the subsequent fatal roses 
of York, and Lancaster, and Stuart, the lily of Bourbon, 
and the violet of Napoleon, a historical flower.' It is a 
beautiful and graceful little plant, with its slender stem, 
and oblong leaves of a pale semi-transparent green, and 
its clusters of cerulean blossoms, each with an eye like a 
tiny gold stud set round with turquoises. But not so much 
for its grace and beauty, as for the sentiment attached to 
its name, is it admired aud praised by the poets, who ad- 
dress it in strains like these : — 
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* Tears that lover's eyes distil, 
tliy sky -tinted blossoms fltl ; 
And pensive sighs of food reip^ 
From hearts that know not to forget, 
Are breathed around thy treasnred flovrers 
By (fentle nymphs in lonely bowers ; 
And many a trembling anxious prayer. 
That turns to balm the eupctf cara.'^rA< WUdGvUvid. 

We will now pluck for our wreath another of those 
flowers to which a historical interest is attached, ^tfae 
Broom, the bonny broom/ so celebrated in Scottish song. 
Listen to Burns : — 

' Their groves of sweet myrtle let foreign lands reokon, 
Where bright -beamhig summers ejtalt the perfume ; 
Far dearer to me is yon glen o* lone breckan. 
With the burn stealing down through the ling yeUow broMD.* 

There is more than one version of the story which assigns 
the origin of the name Plantagenet to the Latin appella- 
tion of the common Broom, genista, < The one most com- 
monly believed,' says Miss Pratt, in her charming little 
work, the * Wild Flowers of the Year,' * is that the name 
was assumed by Geoffrey, earl of Anjou, the husband of 
Matilda, the haughty empress of Germany, who, having 
placed a sprig of the broom in his helmet on the day of 
battle, acquired the surname, and bequeathed it to his 
descendants. Perchance, before engaging in the contest, 
he had Iain down among the fragrant broom, and had 
been struck by its beauty. Yet flowers seem ill suited to 
accompany the horrors of war.* Cowper, in the * Task,' 
alluding to the broom, says — 

* Yellow and bright, as bullion onalloy'd, 
Uer blossoms.* 

And tmly there is no plant to the flowers of which the 
term * golden ' does so well apply as to this, if we except 
the Furze, Whin, or Gk>r8e, as it is variously called^ 

' Which offers to the waning year 
The tribute of its golden bloom,' 

and which gives to the wold, or common, where it grows 
profusely, an equally resplendent appearance. But let ns 
now seek 

* The Foxglove, in whose drooping bells the bee 
Makes her sweet music' 

Where shall we And it? If yon consult Dr Hal], in his 
description of Scotland, be will tell you that * it is a well 
known herb that grows about rocks and by the wayside, 
and has a number of beautiful purple flowers like ladies' 
thimbles.' In the woods of Kent, it is not uncommon to 
see it lifting up its pyramid of * freckled bells,' of a dusky 
violet, or orange tawny, or dingy white hue ; and a noble 
object it is, tall and stately, rising above the grass and 
lesser plants, like a woodland queen surrounded by her 
courtiers and subjects, that nod and bow as the breeze 
sweeps over them, as though to do her reverence. In 
many parts of Wales, these beautifully speckled silken 
bells are called * fairies' gloves,' and hence, some say, 
is derived the name foxglove, or * folk's glove,' the fairies 
being designated as ' the g^ood folk.' The old pastoral 
poet, William Browne, improves upon this idea, when 
be tells bow 

* To keep her slender fingers fhmi the sun. 
He through the pasture oftentimes would run, 
To pluck the sparkled foxglove from the stem, 
And on her fingers neatly fitted them.' 

As a poisonous plant, this is shunned and disliked by many, 
who do not know or consider that it possesses very use- 
ful medicinal properties, teaching us that Qod hath made 
nothing but for some wise end. Miss Pardee has attach- 
ed a fine moral to this plant. She says—-' The foxglove, 
springing from amid the rocky masses by the wayside, is 
l&e virtue struggling with adversity, and seeming doubly 
beautiful from the contrast.' 

Crabbe, that close observer of nature, has furnished ns, 
in a few graphic and characteristic lines, with a descrip- 
tion of several flowers, which we must certainly entwine 
in oar June wreath : 

* Here thiMtlet stretch their prickly arms aftu>. 
And to the raggod iafimt threaten war,* 



Here poppies, nodding, mock the hopes of toQ ; 

Here the tall bugloss paints the sterile soil; 

Hardy and high above the slender sheaf 

The uiinlng manow waves her silky leaf; 

O'er the yovbg shoot the charlock throws a shade; 

And clasping taret cling round the sickly blade.* 

Then we have the greater and lesser Bind-weed, or Coo- 
volvulus; the one with its small trumpet-shaped blos- 
soms, of a pinkish hue, delicately veined with a deeper 
colour, and the other purely white, contrasting finely vitk 
the dark glossy leaves of the privit-hedge, amid vhKh it 
creeps and twines ; or the bole of the rugged oak, which it 
clasps with its slender tendrils : 

• Whose flowers, whidi, shrinking fnm the chilly night, 
Droop and shot up ; but with lair morning's toaeh 
Blse o> their stems all open and upright.* 

Nor must we forget the little scarlet Pimpernel — * Ihe poor 
man's weather-glass,' as it is frequently called, vhicb 
closes its tiny corolla, not only at night, but wbenefer 
the face of the sun is obscured by clouds, and rain is 
threatened. 

* When hollow winds begin to blow. 
The clouds look black, the gloss Is low. 

Closed is the phik-eyed pbnpenMl,* 

says Dr Jenner, in his list of prognostics of rain ; but too 
much dependence should not be placed on this floral in- 
dicator, for it invariably closes at about twelve o'clock, be 
the day ever so bright ; and those who are unacquainted 
with this fact might be led to conclude, on seeing it 
folded up so early, that there was likely to be a wet 
evening. 

But we have yet said nothing about the Honeysuckle— 
oh I we cannot do without thaU Who has not wandered, 
like Chariottc Smith, by 

* Hedgerows engarlanded with many a wreath. 
Where the wild rows hang their Ulusliing treasures, 
And to the evening gale the tcoodbine breathes; * 

Woodbine being but another name for this well-known and 
fragrant creeper, 

That is spreading seen. 

Like a robe of K'lory, 
Over hedgerows green. 

Hard by forests hoary ; 
Where the linnet iovoth 

To indulge in song. 
Where tlie wild- bee rorcth 

Sunny lanes among. 

Then we have the yellow Iris, or flag-sedge, called in 
Scotland water-skeggs, and in France la Jlambeaquatiqu^: 
and the purple Fleur de Luce^ or, more properly ^Uurds 
Lcms, deriving its name from having been chosen as the 
heraldic emblem of Loub Vil., king of France, when set- 
ting out for the Holy Land, to show the Saracens that 
Christianity — as he understood and practised it — was, like 
Mehamedanism, a religion of bloodshed and violence. 
Purple and gold! what a regal splendour will be tbrovo 
around our wreath by these two richly-tinted flowers ! And 
we can bind it together with the Flowering-rush, whose 
brown velvety head may show itself here and there; and 
if we want to give grace and lightness to it, there are tiie 

flowering grasses, green and golden, 
On their slender stems uplKddea, 
In the brees^ waving, b«nding. 
Beauty to the field-paths lending ; 
Banks and hedgerows glcnifying. 
In serial lightness vying 
With tlie gauze-winged fly, that sitteth 
Or amid their tangles flltteth. 

Then there is the Yellow Globe-flower, and the Butter^ 
wort, and the creeping Cinquefoil, and a hundred other 
lovely varieties, which we have not space so mieh is ti 
name; ' 

* For who would sing the flowers of Jane, 
Thou^ from grey mom to blaateg noon. 
From blastnip noon to dewy eve, 

The chaplet of his song ha weave. 
Would find his summer daylight fkO, 
And leave half-told the pleaaLog tala.* 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



HEBREW MELODY. 

'MyOod! MyOod! whThMttlMmaM 
Tormktn? Whyutthaa 



B? Whya 

80 Ikr from belping me, mmI from 
My words of u^nlah now ? •— PMlm nil. 1. 

'Lanwsabachthanil EloUEloll' 

The meek, and the lowly, and holy One cried, 
When God gave his Son fbr the guilty to die, 

And he, of free-will, with the measore compiled. 
Enabrined in mine heart la thy law eren now, 

For, lo! in thy book it is written of me, 
T come, O my God! allthy wiU atiU to do. 

And my meat, and my drink, and delight It riiall b6L 

*Lam4aabachthani! Elol,Slol!* 

How awftal the hour when the acoenti were qrakel 
Wl*ea the sackcloth of God clothed the ion in the iky. 

And the pare golden bowl at the Ibnntain was brokel 
For the sins of all men interposed in that hoar. 

Their shadow immense, between Father and Son, 
And he bore them alone till his own was the power. 

And the mansions of life for the wayward were won. 

* Lama sabachthani ! Elol, Eloi ! * 

Like the trifling array of a wanderer's tent 
Clbougb of Babylon's linen, and holy, and high). 

The veil of the Temple asnnder was rent, 
And Fhe'ccen the pillars of nature, and torn 

Apert r^e proud rocks on Mount Calvary's brow, 
When tht I irden of sin by the sinless was borne 

*Mtd tt.e p In of the naOs of the cross even now. 

*Lania subachthani! Ek)i, Ekrfl' 

Lifu's ^attwaja, the hearen (rfbeareDS amid, 
Were opoO, and tlie doors of the homes of the sky. 

And graves that gave back to the living the dead; 
In sackcloth scero'd clothed all the leaves of the trees, 

And Illte^ though Solomon ne'er was array'd, 
Even in all his glory yet, like one of these. 

While they moisten'd the Ups that the lestiaent sakL 
' Lama sabachthani ! Elol, Qoi ! * 

The Lord of all lands asd all life, nnaobdned, 
Bis spirit dlsmlss'd with a mi^esty high, 

Where the weeper alike and the bla^hemer stood. 
The warfare Is o'er and the victory won. 

And pure Love lies bleeding where friends ire but few, 
In the beauty of mercy hnmonal cut down. 

Like the flow'r 'mong the grass and the mom's earty dew. 
' Lama sabschthani ! Elol, Eloi ! * 

More awftil that voice than the tnnnpet's, which, Umd, 
^nraxed louder and knider, when God on Sinai 

Descended in thunder, and lightning, and dond. 
Kor now, oh, ye offq>ring of those that sorvey'd, 

Had ye dared to this mount, more than they, to come near, 
UnlcM for that meek One who Justice allay'd^ 

Wham ye tore with the nan and tranaflx'dwKh the spear. 

* Lama sabachthani I Eloi, Eloi I ' 

Tlie blood imprecated still rests on your head. 
Tlien turn ye— oh, turn yel for why will ye die. 

With tliat which diould wadi, rend*ring red guilt more red? 
T!w trail of the serpent is stUl o'er your path. 

And the wkhea wove by Chashac,* by Babel's ikr strand^ 
And laid on yom: lolna by ttie fingers of death, 

Can but be removed by the Lord of all lands. 

Hainnr Soon RiDnsuu 



OLD MAIDS; 
OR, KATE WILSON*S MORNING VISIT. 

BT UnCA DUVAL. 

<I HAVB post been Tisitiiig Miss Agnes Lincoln/ said my 
Toaog friend Kate Wilson to me one morning. * Truly, 
Miss Enna, she is the most charming woman I have ever 
known— always excepting, of coarse, your own dear self. 
Thoogh no longer yotmg she is st ill beaoafui ; intelligent, 

* * Chaahao' ia a Hebrew name given indiscrimiiiately to the 
wieked one himself, and the angel of darkness. 



clever, without the slighest tinge of pedantry ; gentle and 
loveable. Why is it that she has never married ? She 
has been a devoted daughter and sister ; I have always 
felt surprise and regret that she should not have been a 
wife.' 

The tone of voice told the regret which those words ex- 
pressed, and caused me to smile as I looked at my bright- 
eyed friend, who, being on the eve of marriage herself 
with one she loved very dearly, thought, of course, the 
married state the only true vocation for a woman. 

* But, Kate,' I replied, * Agnes Lincoln has always bad 
duties sufficient to employ her in her home circle j her 
heart has been too much occupied with providing for the 
comfort of her brothers and sisters, and nursing a poor in- 
valid mother, to go out on voysges, in order to seek a 
fellow heart, or to attend to the said fellow heart, should 
it come wooing. Only unoccupied, free-from-care bodies, 
like your sweet self, can find time to fall in love and 
marry.' 

* Nonsense !' said the blushing Kate, ' do not tease me 
with such badinage. I wish you would tell me Miss Lin- 
coln's history ; romantic I have already determined it is 
— for those deep, dark eyes of hers give evidences, by 
their bright flashings at times, of the existence of a fount 
of passion, which, I am sure, must have welled up and 
bubbled over at some period of her life. Tou have known 
her intimately from girlhood. Miss Duval, so do tell me 
the tale. See, it is the very time for a long story ; we are 
certain of being alone, and those threatening, overhanging 
donds are already beginning to let down their watery con- 
tents—the fire snaps and sparkles in a most social man- 
ner, and I will spend the whole day with you in this cheery 
little room of yours.' 

Accordingly she threw aside her bonnet and shawl, 
pushed what she called * the troublesome desk, and still 
more wearying work-basket ' away from me, then throw- 
ing herself on the sofa beside me, looked most persua- 
sively into my face for the web of romance she was deter- 
mined 1 should weave, and with the air of one determined 
not to be denied. 

( Do you deserve, Kate,' I said, * that I should entertain 
you, when you seem to think so slightingly of the mission 
of my sisterhood ? tiaucy girl ! are old maids always to be 
regarded by such sparkling, merry witches like yourself 
as leading lives useless to both roan and womankind ? * 

*Mo, no, dear Miss Enna,' exclaimed the lovely girl, 

Sszing into my face with her bright dancing eyes, ' I have 
ad need to bless the sisterhood, for what would I have 
been without such a dear, good, kind — .' I stopped her rosy 
flattering lips with rov band, and yielded to her request. 
Kate Wilson promised to be lenient should my story have 
less of interest and romance in it than she expected— will 
you, my dear reader, be as merciful and indulgent? 

As Kate said, I bad known Agnes Lincoln from girl- 
hood — ^yes, babyhood— for we had been introduced by oar 
proud, happy mothers to each other, in our first long 
dresses, and had taken infinite delight, so our nurses 
had said, in tearing the blue and pink cockades off each 
other's caps. We were always warm friends — went to the 
same schools, and, as our parents were intimate, when we 
grew uf) visited in the same circles. Agnes's father was 
the senior member of one of the most opulent firms in 
the city ; his wealth was said to be immense, and truly 
they lived in a style of princely magnificence. She was 
the eldest of several children. The three next to her 
died in infancy, which made a great difference between 
her and the other children in point of age. Her mother 
was a woman of exceedingly delicate frame, and sickness 
and the distress she had suffered on losing her children, 
weakened still more a mind never very strong. I always 
remember her as an invalid — surroonded by every luxury 
wealth could nurchase, possessing a doting husband and 
a family of noble children, yet always repining and me- 
lancholy. 

Agnes had been educated by her father with the greatest 
care ; and as she grew up became a most agreeable com- 
panion for him. He accompanied her into society ; thy 
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stadfed, rode, drove, and walked togetlier ; indeed, one 
could rarely see them apart. How proad was he of her ; 
and he lavished every costly gift upon her with an unspar- 
ing^ hand. 8fae was beautiful — a tall, splendtd-Iooking 
creature — a fine erect figure, with the bearing of a queen, 
and a bead fitted for a Zenobia ; but the classic severity 
of her fbktnres was softened by the most melting, lovely 
eyes, and the gentle melodious tones of her voice were be- 
witching. Beautiful, rich, and young, of course Agnes 
Lincoln was a belle. She had been full two years in so- 
ciety, and to the surprise of her friends she was still dis- 
engaged. * I shall never marry, Enna,' she would say to 
me, in answer to my playful reproaches upon her want of 
susceptibility — * how could my poor mother or lonely fa- 
ther spare me?' and I began to think that Agnes was 
one of those bom to a life of * single blessedness/ when 

* Lo! the troobledjoy of life, 
Love's lighting happiness/ 

became known to her. Agnes's choice surprised as all. 
Evart Berkely was a young merchant reputed wealthy, 
but not at all agreeable or pleasing to my fancy. He was 
handsome and tolerably intelligent — had been well edu- 
cated and bad travelled abroad, bringing with him from 
his travels various * foreign airs and graces,' which did not 
improve his agreeability to my taste. He was certainly 
moch inferior to Agnes in point of intellect ; but she loved 
him nevertheless. I always thought him a cold, calcu- 
lating man, and tlie passionate love he expressed for my 
beautiful friend seemed so unnatural, falling from his cold 
unexpressive lips. Mr Lincoln was at first as much dis- 
satisfied and surprised at Agnes's choice as the rest of her 
friends ; but when he discovered how completely her whole 
heart was given up to this infatuation, as he could make 
no serious objection to the gentleman, he quickly quieted 
all expressions of disapprobation, and only stipulated that 
their engagement should be a long one, pleading his wife's 
health and his own lonely state as excusfs. The lover, of 
course, was impatient at these obstacles, but Agnes, al- 
ways alive to her father's happiness, steadily refused to 
shorten the period of two years, decided upon by her fa- 
ther. Evart was a devoted lover, and seemed to exist 
only in the presence of his mistress ; and dear Agnes was 
so supremely happy^ I fancifully imagined her beauty in- 
creased under this new influence of love. 

She had been engaged to Evart Berkely about a year, 
when one evening we all met at Mr Lincoln's, on our way 
to a gay private ball. I had always gone into society with 
Agnes and Mr Lincoln ; for my mother dying while I 
was quite a girl, my father had been so deeply afi^ected 
by her death — as she had been to him companion, guide, 
and comforter — that he avoided all society, and sought 
consolation in close application to his profession. He had 
been from boyhood on the closest terms of intimacy with 
Mr Lincoln, and willingly consented that I should accom- 
pany Agnes on her entrance into society, under Mr Lin- 
coln's care. Accordingly, on the night I allude to, I had 
been driven to Mr Lincoln's that I mi^ht be one of their 
party. I particularise this one evenmg, for it was the 
moat eventful night of Agnes's life — the turning point in 
her existence. Events occurred on that night which gave 
the stamp and impress to her future. I remember think- 
ing, as 1 looked upon her, after the completion of her 
toilette, that I had never seen her so magnificently beau- 
tiful. It was a grand ball we were going to, and after 
spending the accustomed half hour in Mr Lincoln's library, 
he gave us into Evart Berkely's charge. Agnes entreated 
her father to accompany her with more than her custom- 
ary earnestness ; but he pleaded indolence, and laughingly 
reminded her that her lover's presence should be sufficient. 
I could not account for the tinge of sadness that gloomed 
over her features ; and when Evart and I rallied her on 
her absence of mind, during our drive to the ball, she 
frankly confessed her feelings were unaccountable, and 
said she had been suffering all day from a vague, indefin- 
able sense of approaching evil. We cheered her, and at- 
tributed her feelings to nervousness ; what evil could one 
80 prosperous and happy have to fear? 



As usual, she was the centre of attraction, and crowih 
followed her. Evart hovered around her incessantly, ani 
her quiet, happy looks, as she received his attentions, so 
openly offered, were to me most fascinating. Her sad- 
ness and home-yearnings seemed to melt before the br^^ 
light of the ball-room, and the merry laughter and gay 
looks of her friends put to flight all gloomy thoughts. ! 
thought I had never heard her voice so melodioos, her 
laugh more buoyant, nor her dancing so gracefbl ; she^ 
peared as the embodiment of happiness. Daring lie 
course of the evening, I was standing alone by a vhi^. 
in a recess, that opened into a conservatory, almOTt, Wnd 
quite, hidden by the folds of the drapery, enjoying, in a 
sort of dreamy state, the rich odours of the flowers, andfite 
bewitching strains of the music. The movements of tSe 
crowd brought two old gentlemen directly in front of ^ffie^ 
in such a manner that I could not have moved if I had 
wished flrom my hiding-place. 

* Hugh Lincoln's daughter is a beautifbl crCatnre^'Uui 
one to the other. 

*She is, indeed,' replied the friend, 'and she dresses 
like a sultana — look at her magnificent gems and gorgecms 
clothing. Hugh Lincoln has been a fortunate man, and 
his daughter will be a rich wife for the one that marries 
her.' 

* May be so, and may be not,' said the first speaker; 

* one cannot tell how a man's estate may turn out while 
still engaged in business. Hugh Lincoln has been a bold, 
daring merchant ; be always incurs fearful risks, and al- 
though he has hitherto been fortunate, one turning of ludi 
may sweep all his grandeur from him — for he perils tXi 
on every great speculation.* 

* She is engaged,' said the friend, * to young Berkely, 
who is so constantly with her. He is a shrewd, calcnlatin^ 
fellow ; one might feel certain of Hugh Lincoln's wealth 
by the mere knowledge of that engagemeuL' 

A movement of the crowd took place, and the two world- 
ly old croakers, as I deemed them, passed away. I kept 
my place, and my thoughts were filled with Agnes and 
her future. Vague forebodings pressed upon me, and all 
my old dislike and distrust of Evart returned to me. 
Low passionate murmurings of love came next upon mj 
ear. Evart and Agnes stood beside me with the heavy | 
folds of the curtain between us, and I became again an 
unintentional listener. Evart poured out the most ardent | 
expressions of love — he besought my friend to delay their i 
wedding no longer. Then followed the most fervent | 
declarations, which were interrupted by the approach of , 
some friends, who came to seek their assistance in form- 
ing a favourite dance ; and I escaped from my hiding-place. * 
I was so intimate with Agnes — her second self, as she ' 
playfully called me— that I felt no annoyance at baring ' 
been forced to play the listener to her love scene ; on the ! 
contrary, congratulated myself that no stranger or mere , 
acquaintance had been in my place. I descended firom I 
the steps of the window into the conservatory, and spent , 
a full hour in examining the beautiful plants — imagining j» 
myself in fairyland. The pure, beautiful light shed fran -, 
the alabaster vases, which, containing lamps, were placed jl 
in difl^erent parts of the conversatory, the bewitchii^ 
tones of music that came sweeping from the ball-room, I 
and the soft night air that poured in from the open, outer |j 
windowsr, all heightened the illusion, and I fancied I wai jf 
listening to the divine spirit-melody of the flower-sylphs, 
and inhaling their balmy atmosphere. How every mo- 
ment of that night is impressed upon my memory ; eveiy 
word, every change of feeling — all were treasured up. 

I was roused from my delicious reveries by Agnes ani 
Evart, who came to announce to me it was time to retire. 

* As usual,* said Agnes, tenderly putting her arm around 
me, ' I find you dreaming waking visions among the flowen. 
I fear my sad thoughts, dear Enna, have flown to you. 1 
was so full of vague forebodings when 1 left home, and 
now they have all vanished. 1 am as happy and light- 
hearted as I have ever been in my life ; everything tifwai 
me seems to wear a fairy, heavenly hue.' . i 

Thus she chatted away during our drive hontfe. We 
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bade her good oight at Mr Lincoln's door, and the carriage 
drove away, bearing us to our own homes— one short half- 
hour after, and the same carriage bore me back again to 
that house in deep affliction. Agnes, after bidding as 
good night, entered the hall, and was proceeding up the 
staircase to her own room, when, as she passed the library, 
she saw the library light still burning, which was to her 
a notice of her father's waiting up for her return. She 
entered with a light heart and a merry song. Her father 
was seated in his chair, leaning his bead forward on his 
reading-desk, apparently asleep. She bent over him to 
awaken him by gentle caresses, but ere her lips touched 
his brow, the expression of hb face startled her. She 
gave one long, searching look, then uttered i piercing 
shriek of agony, which startled the whole house. He was 
dead. There, in that solitary room, his spirit had taken 
flight, alone, without daughter or friend beside him to re- 
ceive his parting words of love. Poor Agnes ! with what 
agony she leaned over him— vainly calling on him to 
speak to her — to look, if only once more, upon his own 
Agnes. It was a sad sight— this beautiful girl bending 
over her dead father. Her earnest, heart-rending appeals 
were terrifying ; not a tear flowed from her dark eves — 
they seemed distended with agony ; and the physicians 
who bad been hastily summoned feared that the shock 
would deprive her of reason, if not of life. I at last suc- 
ceeded in leading her away from her father, and, exhaust- 
ed by her intense grief, she lay for hours in a heavy 
stupor. 

Every means were resorted to, to restore Mr Lincoln — 
bat all in vain. The physicians, after an examination, 
decided that he had laboured under an affection of the 
heart, unconsciously, for some time ; that he had been on 
the brink of the g^ave for many months, undoubtedly — 
he, who had seemed so healthy ; and this it was which had 
caused his death, which they thought had taken place some 
time before Aj^nes's return, and with little or no suffer- 
ing, possibly without a consciousness of the approaching 
fearful change. Poor Agnes! her sufferings were intense, 
but her naturally strong mind, and strict sense of duty, 
aided her, when in the morning, after the heavy stupor of 
exhaustion had passed away, the fearful consciousness of 
her great sorrow arose vividly before her. She recollected 
that there were others to suffer, who were weaker to bear 
—her poor invalid mother, and fatherless brothers and 
sisters. She wept long and bitterly, when her eyes opened 
upon my tearful, anxious face, as I bent over her. I 
blessed those tears, for I knew they would relieve her. 
She at last, however, bowed meekly to the burden im- 
posed upon her, and hastened to soothe and comfort her 
almost heArt-broken mother, and the poor startled, weep- 
ing children. 

Everybody grieved for Mr Lincoln, for he was much 
beloved ; * but,* said the out-of-doors world, * how fortunate 
are his family, possessing wealth in the midst of their sor- 
row. Mr Lincoln has left them an immense fortune to 
comfort them in their affiiction ; ' as if money could com- 
pensate for the loss of loved ones. Agnes would have 
gladly toiled for their daily bread to have purchased one 
look from those eyes closed in death, one accent of love 
from those cold, Uvid lips. After the funeral, Mr Lin- 
coln's will was opened. It was one made three or four 
years previous to his death ; and my father was one of 
the executors, and sole guardian to the children. This 
will had been made previous to Agnes's engagement ; but 
in it Mr Lincoln expressed a wish, almost a command, that, 
if ever Agnes married, my father should insist upon hav- 
ing the greater part of her immense fortune settled upon 
her. 

A week or two passed by, when one evening my father 
returned home from his office, later than usual, and his 
face wore an anxious, troubled expression. Some case of 
more than ordinary misery and sadness, I thought, has 
come before him, in which fate has woven a darker weft 
of trouble. I hastened to procure for him the soothing 
cop of tea, which he so much loved, and sat beside his 



I every moment to hear the new tale of human suffering — 
but I was disappointed ; my father drank his tea quietly, 

I and it was not until the tea-service was removed, and I 
seated at my sewing- table beside his large arm-chair, that 
the good, kind old man broke the silence. 

* Enna, my child,' he said, in gloomy tones, * poor 
Agnes Lincoln, her mother and those fatherless children 
are penniless.' 

* Penniless — impossible ! ' I exclaimed. ' I thought Mr 
Hugh Lincoln was admitted to be immensely wealthy.' 

'His immense wealth,' said my father, 'proves to be a 
magnificent dream — a shining bubble. He mast have 
been lamentably ignorant of his own affairs, for things 
have evidently been going wrong for some months past. 
Such wild, mad-cap speculations as the house have engaged 
in, I am sure my sensible, prudent friend would never 
have countenanced.' 

I now understood the allusions of the old gentleman, in 
the first conversation which I had overheard in the ball- 
room, the night of Mr Lincoln's fearful death, and I re- 
peated them to my father. 

*Yes, indeed,* he replied, 'daring Indeed have been 
their operations, and not only that, but reckless and wild 
in the extreme. I remember now, although I gave but 
little heed at the time, noticing in Hugh Lincoln, for some 
months past, a heavy, growing indolence, as I deemed it. 
It must have proceeded from his fatal disease, and he has 
left the affairs of the concern in the hands of the junior 
partners, who have mismanaged not only wildly but 
wickedly. Poor fellow ! he has been spared the sorrow ; 
but what is to become of the poor invalid widow and 
orphans? Six little helpless creatures beside Agues — 
Adel is not more than fourteen P' 

' Scarcely thirteen,' I replied. 

'Poor creatures!' exclaimed my father, brushing a 
tear aside. ' But we roust do all that we can for them. 
I am a poor man, but what little 1 have shall be freely 
shared with Hugh Lincoln's children.' 

' You forget, my dear father,' I said, ' that Agnes is 
engaged to Evart Berkely.' 

' True,' replied my father ; ' but, Enna, I have very 
little confidence in him ; I only hope Agnes may not love 
him too dearly, for I very much fear that Evart's love is 
rather too weak to bear the present news.' 

' Does he know of the insolvency of the firm P' I in- 
quired. 

' Oh, yes,' said my father, ' the mere suspicion of the 
insolvency of such a firm as Lincoln, Murray, & Co., would 
of course spread like wildfire. I never dreamed of such 
a ^ing myself, however, and heard this morning with 
great surprise, on going to my office, from an old mer- 
chant, that it had been rumoured for several days. You 
must break it to Agnes, poor girl.' 

' You think Evart Berkely knows of itP' I said, after a 
long silence. 

* Oh, yes,' replied my father; ' I met him in company 
with some other merchants thb afternoon, and he spoke 
of Mr Lincoln only as he would of any other well-known 
merchant, and united in self congratulations with some 
others as to being unaffected, fortunately, by the failure 
— not at all in the tone of one interested in his family.' 

The conversation between Anies and Evart returned 
to my memory, and I contrasted his feelings with hers — 
how differently would she have acted had he been over- 
taken by poverty. ' But,' said I to myself in the morn- 
ing, when preparing for my customary visit to Agnes, ' it 
may be but fancy after all — we may be wronging Evart ; 
he did not choose to exhibit his feelings before a crowd of 
men,' and with this consolatory conclusion I set out on mj 
walk. 

I ascended the broad steps of Agnes's noble residence, 
and passed through the wide haU and up the spacious 
staircase, noting the magnificence of the furniture with a 
sigh. I entered the library, where I was told I would 
find Agnes. It was a grand, noble room, and m its adorn- 
ments proved that immense wealth had been guided by 
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the brick -and-mortar world without was completely Dn- 
known in that stately room ; only the blue sky by day, 
and the bright stars by night, could be seen. The soft, 
unworldly light gleamed down on beautiful works of art, 
rare and costly pieces of sculpture, medals, gems, and here 
and there alcoves filled with the productions of those whom 
the intellectual world call masters. 

I paused at the threshold unheard by Agnes, who was 
writing at her desk — my eyes wandered over this in- 
tellectual paradise and then rested upon the Elve. I was 
struck with the impression of her face; it bore a more 
beaming, hopeful look than I had seen on it since the night 
of her father's death. *Poor girl !' I sighed to myself, 
* how soon is that brilliant expression to be dimmed by 
the care-clouds of life— not only heart trials, but poverty, 
privation, and, worse than all to your noble spirit, de- 
pendence.' 

I moved forward, but the luxurious carpet told no tales 
of my foot-falls, and my hand rested on her shoulder ere 
she was aware of my entrance. She looked up, and her 
eyes were gleaming with tears— not tears of sadness — 
and a bright flush rested on her hitherto pale cheeks. I 
looked surprised, and she noting it said in trembling tones, 
' Ah ! dear Bnna, I never valued the possession of wealth 
before. Read this letter, dearest, while I finish the 
answer.' 

I took from her hands an open letter— it was from 
Evart, written the previous night, announcing anticipated 
severe and heavy losses, and freeing her from her engage- 
ment. He could not, he said, ask her to wed a penni- 
less man— and after lamenting in a fine round period 
his nnworthiness of her, his misery and wretchedness, 
concluded with a farewell for ever. After I had read 
the note, I felt that my father was right, my hands dropped 
before me, and for a few moments I felt as in a dream — 
a spell was over me — I could not tell my poor wronjed 
friend the real truth — at last she broke the silence. 

' Ah ! Enna,' were her words, * I bless Heaven I have 
enough for both. My share of my poor father's princely 
fortune will fully cover his losses, and again establish him 
in life. How unkind and yet how unnatural is his note ! 
Poor Evart ! I can fancy his wretchedness when releasing 
me from my engagement — and be must have known it 
was useless; but 1 cannot censure him — even thus would 
I have acted had the loss of fortune happened to me.' 

' Would you, dear Agnes P' said I, throwing my arms 
over her beautiful neck caressingly. 

' Indeed would I, Enna,' she replied sadly. ' It would 
have been a bard duty, but steadily would I have per- 
formed it.' 

* Agnes,' I said, in low, earnest tones, inwardly implor- 
ing for assistance and strength in my painful task, ' that 
duty is required of you. You are the penniless one in- 
stead of Evart. He is as prosnerous as ever, but you, my 
poor friend, are bereft of all— but friends.' 

She gazed wildly at me, then with one low wailing cry 
of deep agony became insensible. She was laid on her 
couch, surrounded by all the appliances of wealth so soon 
to be taken from her, and the heavy stupor that hung over 
her spirit the bitter hours after her father's death ensuod. 
But I knew her inward strength, and although I could 
scarcely pray for her recovery to such misery as would be 
hers, I felt that the helpless ones dependent on her for 
consolation would, as in former dark hours, sustain her. 
The heavy clouds passed over, and she at last aroused her 
suffering broken spirit. 

* Where are the letters?' she murmured in low tones. 

* One I destroyed, dearest,' I replied—* the other—' 

< Destroy it likewise, Enna, and help me to forget. I 
have others to think of now,' and with a quiet look of re- 
pressed agony she hastily employed herself in preparing 
for their future change of circumstances. Evart was never 
alluded to by any one ; and day after day she engaged her- 
self in entering into the investigation of her father's 
affairs, with the firm, quiet air of a woman of business. 
The investigation proved only the painful truth — ruin, 
hopeless ruin, stared them in the face— everything was 



swept from them. Poor Mrs Lincoln had seemed over- 
whelmed with sorrow at her husband's death* but thisnev 
grief appeared to her weak, indolent nature still harden u 
bear, and she helplessly implored to be taken from Ufe^ 

* For myself, dear Mr Duval,' said my friend, address- 
ing my father, in a calm voice, but the tones of vbidi 
showed repressed suffering, * I care not — I can endure faar^ 
ships— but my poor mother, how can she bear the change?' 

* You will all come to us, dear Agnes, and we will be 
as one family,' said my kind father, as they at last ended 
the careful examination of the affairs. * You and Eiua 
have always been as sisters ; my poor dead wife loved yoar 

j mother as a sister. The income my professioo yields, j<» 

and Enna can manage so as to supply us all. We will ]m 
' plainly but happily, 1 know. You are both sufficieotly i; 

well informed to educate the girls, and Adel will soon U |j 

I old enough to assist you. Horace and Frank will inafes 

' years be able to help themselves, and supply my pUa ;! 

I when I grow too old to fill the purse.* J 

Agnes sat by the table quietly gazing as upon va-Tawij | 

when my dear, good father commenced his kind plan, aid | 
I as he proceeded her dark eyes beamed with childlike load- ' 

ness on the good old man. 

* Surely heaven will bless you and yours, dear Mr Da- ; 
val, for being thus kind to tlie widowed and fatherkss,' ! 
she exclaimed, as he concluded. * But 1 mast not accept \' 
your kind offer. Your plan, however, has confirmed at jl 
in the scheme I have been forming for some days past. ' 
If I am sufficiently well fitted to take chaiigeof ray asters' . 
education, why not of others P If you will aid me I will Ij 
open a school.' ' 

The thought was a good one, and my father, findii^ j 
Agnes steady in her determination, yielded, and use<l everj , 
endeavour to forward her in her project. The creditors 
had refused to accept the costly wardrobe and magnificent ' 
jewels belonging to Mrs Lincoln and Agnes. These were 
disposed of, and the money arising from their sale w» j 
appropriated by Agnes to the fum'fibing of her new esta- 
blishment. 

* I take this money only as a loan,' said Agnes to mj 
father. * If I am spared, and have health and strength, 
at some future time it shall be returned. I never sbali 
feel light-hearted until my father's liabilities are all satis- ; 
fied.' ^ • 

A house was procured, everything arranged for the ■ 
opening of the school ; and it was announced in society, 
that the Miss Lincoln who had been * the glass of fa*bioa 
and the mould of form' a few short months before, was 
about to enter the work-day world as a teacher. Mocb 
is said and much written about summer-friends— those 
who hover around the favourites of fortune only to flee from 
them in the dark hour of sorrow—but truly I have seen 
but little of such heartlessness, long as 1 have lived io | 
the world. People do not wish to desert those who are , 
in trouble. There is more of kindness of heart and sym- 
pathy in the worid than we are willing to give credit for. 
Circumstances and events press so quickly in this life of 
change, that when one amongst us is stricken down, al- 
though we grieve, we are urged on in the stream, and 
though we would gladly aid our sinking companion, «« 
are hurried on unconsciously. But let the stricken one 
give signs of life— evidences of aiding itself, then all are 
ready to give a helping hand. The race must be com- 
pleted — life's journey accomplished— but any one exhibit- 
ing a desire to unite in the struggle Is willingly assisted. 
So was it with the friends of Agnes Lincoln. Had she 
weakly yielded to her troubles, and shown no disposition 
to aid herself, the world would have felt sorry for her, 
but they would have had no time to tarry by the wayside 
—but when she appeared amongst them prepared to take 
her part in life's great contest, they willingly united to 
help her forward. J 

Agnes Lincoln's accomplishments, her elegant manners, « 
her strong mind, all her good qualities, were remem- 
bered ; and mothers and fathers, who had admired tite • 
beautiful girl in society, hastened to place under her care , 
their own daughters, ai^king that siie might make them 
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like her own lorely self, and they would be satis6ed. 
She entered heart and soul into her new Tocation ; and 
hers became the most popular establishment in the citj. 
In the course of two or three years the small house had 
to be changed, and a residence as large as her father's 
princely mansion taken, in order to accommodate her large 
school. The luxurious comforts necessary to her mother's 
happiness were gratified ; her brothers and sisters care- 
fWly attended to ; but her own wants were few indeed. 
She was most carefully and studiously economical. Every 
year she deposited in my father's hands a sum of money, 
srmall at first but gradually increasing, which she, with a 
sad smile, called her father's fund ; this was devoted to 
the settling of the remaining accounts against her father. 

Noble creature I how every one revered her as she 
moved steadily on in the path of her duty. Hers was not 
an easy life ; hard mental labour, from morning till night, 
»he endored for many years. At day-dawn she was up, 
superintending her household and directing the studies of 
those pupils who resided with her. The influence she 
exercised over those entrusted to her care was a subject of 
remark. Her commands were insisted upon with words 
of love but looks of firmness. Her girls hovered around 
her, quietly watching every glance; and in that whole 
troop of young, thoughtless creatures, the most of them 
the indulged, spoiled children of fortune, not one but 
would have dreaded to disobey the simplest request of 
their gentle teacher. 

We met daily, as formerly, and I still was to her the 
confidante and bosom friend 1 had been in the days of her 
wealth. She never spoke of Evart— we both avoided all 
allusion to him ; and when, a few years after their sepa- 
ration, he married a wealthy woman from a neighbouring 
city, and his marriage was mentioned before her, by those 
who knew not of her former connection with him or else 
had forgotten it, a mere acquaintance could not ha?e de- 
tected any trace or evidence of feeling. The marble pale- 
ness of her cheek, the firm closed mouth, and quiet but 
sad lock, which told of inward suffering, betrayed to me, 
however, that her thoughts were with the past, and I 
noticed in her, for some time after, a closer attendance to 
her duties — not one moment, night or day, left unoccupied, 
and her brow bore a more serious expression that told of 
self-combatings and heart-struggles. 

Year after year passed^ and Agnes had the satisfaction 
of seeing her sisters g^wing up charming women, admired 
in society, and her two brothers d|splaying the good qua- 
lities and honourable, high spiriS of their father. By 
her exertions they were educated ; and ten years after her 
father^ death she paid off his last debt, and had the 
pleasure of seeing her eldest brother, Horace, who bad 
just completed his studies, enter his professioQ as a part- 
ner with my father. The little Frank, her father's dar- 
ling, would be nothing but a merchant, as his father bad 
been, and was dreaming seventeen-year-old visions of 
future grandeur, such as bis father had probably dreamed 
at his age and realised. He would wreath his mother's 
fretful, complaining countenance with smiles, as he would 
describe the wealth he intended to accumulate, and the 
splendid things that should once more be hers. Two wed- 
dings were celebrated by Agnes — her two sbters, Adel 
and Mary, who married upright and warm-hearted men, 
prosperous in business ; and Agnes felt almost a maternal 
pride as she furnished their houses and provided the wed- 
ding wardrobes. The world wondered she did not marry, 
for her beauty never left her, nor were opportunities want- 
ing. Many a fond, widowed father would have gladly 
persuaded the idolised teacher of their daughters to share 
their fortunes; but she calmly and quietly refused all 
offers, and seemed at last to find real happiness in her 
business. 

Fifteen years passed by, and found Agnes still at her 
post. One only of those little ones, bequeathed by a lov- 
ing faHier to her care, remained under her roof— and she 
was soon to leave Agnes to become a wife. All were 
married, happy, and well. The poor old mother had at 
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reat, when a new care devolved upon Agnes. Evart Ber* 
kely, who had appeared for years to be a prosperous maUi 
and thought by many to possess great wealth, suddenly 
failed, and in a moment of despair put a violent end to 
his existence. His wife had died some five or six years 
before, many said of a broken heart ; and his throe chil- 
dren were left upon the world homeless orphans. Evart 
left a letter, commending bis children to Agnes, who, he 
said, had promised to be a mother to his children should 
they ever need her eare. Then was disclosed what Agnes 
had kept a secret. A year after his wife's death he bad 
again sought Agnes, but his overtures were indignantly 
rejected hy her ; he continued his addresses by letters for 
some time, until Agnes refused to receive them, returning 
them unopened, saying, however, in her final note, that, 
should his children ever be left alone in life, she would 
be a mother to them ; and to her home did she take those 
helpless ones, and devoted herself to her business with 
renewed enei^ to provide for their support and future 
establishment in life. People shrugged their shoulders 
and called her conduct Quixotic and absurd, but the good 
and kind-hearted applauded her. 

When my young friend, Kate Wilson, requested me to 
relate the history of Agnes, forty-five years had stealthily 
crept over her, but even the bitter, bleak winters of her 
adversity had failed to whiten her dark locks or dim those 
beaming eyes — time had dealt gently with her beauty. 
Evart's children have proved as blessings to her, and by 
them, and by her brothers and sisters, and by their chil- 
dren, Agnes is revered almost as a saint. 

' Ah, Kate, Kate ! ' I said, as I arrived at this part of 
my * ower true tale,' * has not Agnes Lincoln's lot, as an 
old maid, been quite as useful, and still more happy, than 
she would have been as Evart Berkely's broken-hearted 
wifeP' 



WINDING-SHEET FOR THE EARTH. 

Thb earth will one day come to an end. Many think it 
is already grown dim with age. Some are predicting its 
speedy dissolution. It has survived many such predic- 
tions, it is true ; but still it is only a question of time, and 
the death-struggle must come at last. Under this convic- 
tion, we think it right to draw the attention of men to 
a point of duty, which, we fear is generally overlooked— 
we mean, the providing of a decent covering for their 
mother's remains. It has long been the practice, in 
Scotland at least, for provident wives to prepare winding- 
sheets for their husbands, if not for themselves; why 
should not this be done for the great mother of us all ? 
The impracticability of the matter might have kept many 
a filial heart in former ages from speaking out ; but this 
obstacle and objection are removed in these days of steam, 
and cotton yam, and glutted markets. No doubt the 
effort would be a great one ; but improvements in ma- 
chinery, and the arts generally, are always making it less. 
The time may come when it shall comparatively be an 
easy task ; but as delays are dangerous, and duty is bind- 
ing, we mean to show, that even at present, and by the 
old system of hand-loom weaving, the thing could, be ac- 
complished by a strong pull, a long pull, and a pull al- 
together. 

A king of Egypt clothed a pyramid with silk, and shall 
the whole world not be able to cover the earth with cot- 
ton P The sea gave her swaddling-bands ; but where is her 
shroud P Here is the ticketf at any rate, if men will work 
the web. * Let the galled jade wincb, our wither is on- 
wrung.' 

Since the superficies of a sphere is found by multiplying 
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lurf^e of the earth would he 24856^^ miles long and 
7912 broad; or reckoaing the length by the ell of i5 
inebos, and the breadth by that of 87 Scottish inches 
(weaTing standards well understood in Scotland )» these 
dimeDUons become 34097725,^ ells, by 13527085^ 
Sopposing the material to be cotton, and woven in a 10<x* 
reed, there would be 676354275 porters in the breadth; and 
allowing a thread of cotton to lose 4 inches in the pro- 
cesses of winding ftc^ it would require 845387904458461 
spindles to warp the chain ; and were the cloth to couut 
10 shots in the glass, the weft would be equal to the 
warp, making together 169077580891692^ spindles. A 
spindle of cotton contains 10080 threads, each 54 inches, 
and is 8^ miles in length. Were the yam in these 
spindles let out in a continuous line, it would extend 
1452376419859637^ mUes ; it would reach 7*2^ times 
from the globe to Sirius ; it would compass the earth's 
orbit 2433182^^ times, or that of Uranus 128417- times. 
The sheet would measure 196662895^- square miles, 
99805133083^H ScotUsh acres, or 125864253331- im- 
perial ones. The cloth, if sold at 3d. the imperial square 
yard, would cost £60 : 10s. the acre, and the price of the 
whole would be £7,614,787,326,537 : 12s.-- a sum which 
would coTcr the national debt of Great Britain 9518^ 
times. The number of imperial yards would amount to 
609182986123008 ; which, estimating the population of the 
globe at 900 millions, and allowing every individual to 
consume 100 yards annually, would clothe the whole 
human race 0768^ years. Were all the population 
weavers, and 3000 yards produced annually by every 
individual, old and young, they would be employed 225^ 
years in weaving a winding-sheet for their venerable 
ancestor. * 

We have blinked no difficulty here, but have set down 
the calculation in its coldest and most startling light. We 
have called in no roillion-borse-power of steam, nor 
speculated on the probability of taking advantage of the 
earth's electricity for spinning and weaving purposes; 
nor have we had recourse to the triumphs which chemis- 
try is destined yet to accomplish in converting saw-dust 
into meal, and water into fire, and thus eventually throw- 
ing the whole world idle : we leave the future to explain 
itself, and take our stand on the present, and on the 
darkest spot of the pr«»sent, and from it, make our ap- 
peal to what is spontaneous in sympathy, and pure in 
gratitude, and unselfish in affection, that what is done 
may be well done, and what is begun may be continued. 

We put the motion ; who seconds it P We pause for a 
reply. 



THE OSTRICH. 

Thb ostrich is one of the largest of birds ; and it is even 
disputed whether the condor or great eagle of the Andes 
is as large as this powerful and swift p^estrian bird of 
the African plains and deserts. The ostrich roams over 
all the African plains, from the plain of Ghris and the 
valley of the Nile, on the northern borders of the conti- 
nent to the plains of Caffraria on the south. Indeed, it 
seems to be a native of Africa exclusively, preferring the 
dry and sandy deserts and gravelly flats of that continent 
for its home, to the richer alluvial valleys of Asia and Ame- 
rica, where a creature of its species, called the emu, is found. 
The ostrich has been stigmatised by some naturalists as a 
very stupid bird, which, when pursued, very naturally takes 



to flight, but very fbolbhly supposes, when It hat coocesM 
its head, that it is safe from the eyes of the hunter. Tfck 
charge of stupidity is particular not general, however. 
The ostrich in the valley of the Nile may exhibit such as 
excess of simplicity in its terror, but the ostrich of Soatb 
Africa is not only a bold but very wary and fierce bird 
At the breeding season, the male, in the plains of dfi 
Colony, generally attaches himself to from two to fix 
females, which live in the greatest harmony, and depwil 
their eggs in the same nest. The nest of the ostrich, 
which is formed in the sand or gravel of the desert, 
amidst the scanty withered brush that generally cowti- 
tutes its stunted vegetation, is merely a depression, scoop- 
ed out by the feet of the bird, in which the eggs arc 
placed. The arrangement of these eggs, however, a- 
emplifies even something like reason in the birdi; tber 
are deposited with the narrow end placed in the sutd, 
and closely packed, so as to allow of the largest eooT^ 
nient surface being covered during incubation, and at the 
same time saving as much space as possible. The sand 
which has been displaced in the formation of the ne^ 
surrounds it like a facade, keeping the eggs in their posi- 
tions. During the process of incubation, the hens re- 
lieve each other during the day-time, and at night the 
male takes up his position upon the nest, in order to (ie- 
fend the eggs and callow young from the nocturnal^ vinu 
of tiger-cats, jackals, and other animals, which it fre- 
quently kills with a stroke of its powerful wing or fool. 
The number of eggs laid by each female is computed to 
be from twelve to sixteen, and as many as sixty or 
seventv have been frequently found in and around a neit. 
By a beautiful arrangement of Providence, the female 
continues to lay during the period of incubation, and even 
after the brood has been hatched, and these later eggs 
arc laid on the outside of the nest, in order that they may 
supply to the young ostriches food during their more 
tender period of life. These birds, upon being hatched, 
are as large as pullets, but still they are not suflicieotly 
strong in the digestive organs to live upon the dry sod 
almost sapless portions of plants, which are the oslr 
aliment of the more advanced ostriches. The digestire 
powers of the ostrich are of the most remarkable aod 
active order, and their abiKty to exist independent sf 
water is another proof of their complete adsptatioo ^ 
nature to the circumstances of the plains which they i»- 
habit. It is possible that the frequency and constsocy 
with which they are ^rsued has superinduced in the 
ostriches of Southern Africa that high degree of waiy 
sagacity which they display in providing for their own 
safety or that of their young ; but they are an object of 
chase throughout the whole continent, and this therefore 
cannot be the only cause. The Tibboo, Tuarick, and 
Arab, hunt them upon the sandy Sahara, and the negro 
of Soodan and the Saracen of Egypt follow them npon 
their fleet steeds over their more fertile plains. Tbe 
kalifas, or caravans from Soodan to Morocco or Fes, pur- 
chase the tail feathers of the male, in order to sell them 
to the European merchants who visit the ports of Bar* 
bary; and the Caffre and half savage Boer shoot them 
down in order to exchange these same feathers with tbe 
European and Indian merchants who come to trade st tbe 
south ; so that the ostrich Is an universal object of chase, 
although it is not universally sagacious and bold. Tbe 
difference of character is attributable more to the diffe- 
rence of circumstances in locality and method of IWvog 
than in being bunted, although this, as is well knovD, 
develops that innate cautiun which the Creator has im- 
planted in all the inferior animals, in order that they may 
be possessed of some protection from the destructiveoess 
of their enemy, man. 

The ostrich of the south is very careful to conceal its 
nest, and when there is a plurality of females connected 
with one process of incubation, they take care never to 
be seen together where their maternal treasures are de- 
posited, so that when they approach the nest they do so 
in the most seemingly careless and erratic msDziuert 
and by the most devious a&d secret routes. The period 
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of ^cabation is from thirty-six to forty days, and as the 
p'lf^'ess Is that of more than one bird, it is not calculated 
to' reduce the females engaged in hatching to the extent 
^i\ incubation does the hen, duck, or any bird whose 
^ty. in this respect is singular. The female ostrich con> 
tiooes to lay after she has begun to sit, because she is 
steely denied her regular exercise. A bird which sita 
for a fortnight or three weeks without relief, as do oar 
domestic fowls, loses all its fat during that period, and 
begins its maternal cares in a very l^an condition of body, 
tf the ostrich discovers its nest to have been visited, it 
SiXimediately destroys all its eggs, and abandons it. It is 
not necessary that it should observe persons following it 
to the place round which its affections gravitate; the 
footprint of a man observed near to its nest is sufficient to 
cause it to destroy its eggs, and desert the spot. The 
e^ of the ostrich is computed to be eaual in contents to 
twenty-four hen*s eggs, and, when founa fresh, the former 
are verv palatable and nutritious, though somewhat heavy 
food.' ^he general method of cooking them is somewhat 
anafogous to the method employed by Davie Gellatly, 
namely, to place one end amongst hot sand and ashes, 
and breakii^ the shell from the other end, continue to 
stir the whole until it is sufficiently cooked. A little 
pepper and salt, mixed with the contents of the egg, form 
a very agreeable omelade. The ostrich does not appear 
as If it could surpass the horse in swiftness, and yet such 
is the fact. The muscular strength and endurance of the 
bird are wonderful. With outstretched neck, and its 
body apparently hanging forward, ready to fall, it sweeps 
across the desert like a wild goose on the wing, leaving 
the hunter behind it, unless circumvented by means of 
human cunning. Two or three hunters, combining to 
turn and weary them, generally succeed in running them 
down, but even then great caution must be observed in 
approaching them, as a stroke of the wing or foot of this 
bird is perfectly capable of breaking the thigh bone of the 
strongest man, or seriously wounding a horse. 

When the season of incubation is past, the ostrich is 
gregarious in its habits, and very friendly with the other 
denizens of the plains. Flocks of twenty or thirty of 
them keep generally together, and move quite uDConcem- 
ediy amongst the wild antelopes and zebras, which share 
with them the scanty herbage that the plain supplies. 
The Hottentots are very fond of the eggs of the ostrich as 
food ; and some of the curiosity-venders at the Cape of 
Good Hope make a sort of trade in disposing of the shells 
to the sailors, who purchase them as presents to their 
friends, and as memorials of their voyages. 

The flesh of the ostrich, which is dry and rancid, is not 
at all esteemed as food ; two or three white feathers on 
the tail of the male bird alone give it its value- The 
influence of European fashion is thus felt even in the 
most distant and desert places. The streams of the Ural 
Mountains and those of Brazil are searched for gems to 
enhance female beauty and enrichen aristocratic attire. 
The goats of Thibet and the silkworms of Bengal pay 
tribute to the elaborate tastes of civilised nations. The 
cotton-trees of Virginia and of Assam yield the downy 
beds of their seeds to clothe those who dwell thousands 
of miles from the place of their growth. The wool of the 
merino sheep, the skin of the tiger, the tusk of the 
mighty elephant that browses on the luxuriant herbage of 
Ceylon and Bomea, and the very tail of the desert bird, 
must be brought to minister to the necessities and luxuries 
of humanity. Truly there is no spot on the earth too 
distant, no creature too mean to escape the absolute domi- 
nion of man. 

THE HUNTSMAN'S CHORUS IN 
DER FREYSCHUTZ. 

On one stormy night at Vienna, a young man stumbled 
over a corpse which lay in the kenuel. He shuddered, for 
he fancied that he had trodden upon the victim of some 
misfortune or some murder; but on stooping to assist a fel- 
low-creature, he soon ascertained that his foot had only 



touched ft man who had taken too much wine. * Thou 
drunkard,* exclaimed he. At these words, the brute, 
wallowing in the mire, raised his head, wiped the mud off 
his forehead with the back of his hand, and, with a fal- 
tering voice, said, * Don't go, I pray you, M. Weber. I 
am a drunkard ; but it's no reascm I should be left to die 
here. Take me home ; I live close by, in the new staad. 
Have no fear — you are already soaked enough with rain 
not to dread being wetted by me.' 

Weber, moved by compassion, took the drunkard by the 
arm, and proceeded with him towards the quarter he had 
mentioned. Being put on his legs and in motion, the 
tippler recovered some strength, and some small share of 
his senses. In the struggle between mind and wine va- 
rious incoherent sentences escaped his lips. 

* What a storm,' said he — * a splendid storm, indeed i 
and yet I beheld one much more magnificent, fifty years 
ago, in the environs of Torre del Greco, in Italy* Then, 
M. Weber, I was young, handsome, and, like you, had 
talent. I composed operas, as you do. Brute that I am, 
I then dreamt of fame, glory, and wealth, whilst doom- 
ed, in the pursuit of ar^ to fall into an abyss of gross io- 
temperance and drunkenness. Once plunged into such 
infamy, it is as well to fall dead drunk into some kennel, 
and foiget all for some hours.' Here he had a fit of 
laughter so loud and bitter that the howling of three or four 
terrified dogs responded to it. * Let me see,' continued 
he, * what was I just now saying? Ahl I recollect. I was 
wandering about Torre del Greco in as horrible weather 
as this. I repeatedly knocked at the door ef an isolated 
house. At length a < Who's there P' was uttered by a 
feeble voice. * A stranger, who has lost his way, and 
wants shelter,' cried I. The door was opened, and I be- 
held before me a pale-looking young man, who had jist 
left his bed, whither he was suffering, to afl'ord me a re- 
fuge. Shelter was all be could give, for I found in the 
room neither a morsel of bread nor a drop of wine. When 
we had made some little acquaintance, I could not help 
expressing to my host my surprise at his loneliness. ' I 
have come hither,' said he, ' to conceal my shame, and 
die unknown.' * Unknown!' exclaimed I. 'Vet I see 
here musical manuscripts, with numerous corrections, 
which seem to denote that you are engaged in composi- 
tion. It is a singular chance that brings us together. I 
also dream of a maestre's glory, and am seeking through 
poverty access to the sanctuary of art. I have fled the 
shop of my father, a respectable and rich tradesman of 
Vienna, and am travelling in Italy with a purse which 
never was a very round one, and which is daily flattening. 
But what care IP I have glory before me, and, guided by 
it, I walk on merrily.' * You have a family, a father, and 
friends, and you have deserted them to run after a 
treacherous and lying phantom ! Ah, I should not have 
done so ! Listen to me, and the narrative of my life may 
save you from the fate that awaits you, and that has al- 
ready befallen me.' The poor fellow then related the 
events of his life. What a life it wasi A foundling of 
Cosaria, brought up by the charity of a tailor, admitted 
through charity also, in the * Conservatory of the Poor of 
Jesus Christ' at Naples, he had laboured with fanatic fer- 
vour to obtain access to the scientific secrets of the musi- 
cal art. ^ His master, Gaetano Graeco, had carefully pro- 
moted his marvellous disposition and persevering patience, 
and on reaching manhood he had proceeded to Rome, and 
coui ccJ public notice. None had condescended to listen 
to his operas. Such as he had succeeded in bringing out, 
at an immense cost, had met with a complete ^o^co, and 
^he unhap )y musician, repulsed, baffled, and derided, had 
aoubte^ AB own powers, fled to the foot of Vesuvius, and 
3 'tired lo the humble roof where I had found him. * Come, 
coaie,' said I, when he had told his mournful tale, *you 
must not despair thus. Success often waits us when no 
longer hoped for. I am sure the music you have just 
written will yield more glory than your preceding works.* 
I now took up the music, sat myself down to a wretched 
spinnet that stood there, and began to play. It was a su- 
blime melody, that you well know, M. Weber. It was 
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the Stabat McOcr of Pergoleze. By degrees a Toice, at 
first feeble, but afterwards powerful and expressive, 
mingled with niioe. Angels must sing in heaven as Per- 
golese sung. The voice suddenly became more splendid — 
and then I heard it no more ! I stopped. Behind me lay 
a corpse which had sofUy dropped upon the floor. Per^ 
goleze was ending in heaven the notes he had begun ut- 
tering on earth ! I spent the night by him in prayer, for 
1 then prayed. Next day I expended my remaining cash 
upon the burial of the poor, great composer, and left for 
Home with his immortal Stabat MaUr, All proclaimed 
that unrivalled work sublime. Pergoleze's operas were 
revived at the theatres, and he whom the obscurity of his 
name had killed became renowned after his death. This 
is a melancholy tale, M. Weber, and yet I know one more 
woful still : it is that of a man who has relinquished the 
life of a respectable tradesman to go in pursuit of fame, 
and who has found but misery and opprobnum. In short, 
M. Weber, it is mj own history. When, overwhelmed 
with want and humiliations, I saw that 1 had mistaken 
my coarse, and that Heaven bad not gifted me with the 
sacred fire of genius, I remembered poor Peivoleze's ad- 
vice, and would return to my father's shop. Alas ! I could 
no longer breathe it ; it was unto me a narrow cage, wherein 
I felt as if I was dying, for having rashly attempted to 
spread my wings towards the broad heavens. To quell my 
despair, to forget all, 1 took to drinking. Such is the rea- 
son why the boys daily pursue me in the streets, shouting 
out, ' There goes the drunkard I ' 8uch is the reason you 
have just found me rolling in the mire!' 

As he was uttering this he had reached the door of a 
wretched dwelling. His voice was no longer affected by 
bis poutions; his step had become firm and steady. 
Weber was touched with compassion on beholding his pale 
countenance expressive of deep despair. 

' Master,' said the unknown, * your voice, and the re- 
collections it has revived, have destroyed in me the wel- 
come effects of wine. This is the first time for ten years 
past that I re-enter this den not dead drunk. Heaven 
has doubtless ordained it to put an end to my miseries.' 

< Yes,' exclaimed Weber, whose heart melted with pity, 
and who had mistook his meaning; 'yes, to-morrow I 
shall come and see you. Yes, I shall assh>t you with my 
advice and the interest of my friends.' 

The unknown shook his head, raised his eyes to heaven, 
and took leave of Weber. 

Next day, when the latter, faithful to his promise, 
approached the unfortunate man's boose, he perceived a 
lai^ crowd gathered about it. He drew near a party of 
police-officers : they were conveying away the corpse of a 
man who had hanged himself in the night, and in whose 
room, according to a neighbour's statement, nothing had 
been found but a wretched truckle-bed and a large heap 
of burned papers. None knew the name of the man who, 
for two years past, had gone out drunk every morning, and 
returned drunk every night. Weber recognised the dead 
body. Impelled by a sorrowful curiositv, he followed into 
the suicide's room a host of people, who amused theni- 
selves in exploring it, and he happened to pick up a frag- 
ment of music-paper. As he perused it a tear ran down 
his cheeks. The half-burned fra^ent was an admirable 
chorus of huntsmen. From a pious recollection of the 
poor unknown musician who had thus destroyed himself, 
Carl Maria Von Weber inserted the piece into the opera 
he was then composing— the immortal Der FreyschuU* 



HASSE'S 'TE DEUM.' 

Thb beautiful Ta Dawn of Giovanni Adelfo Hasse, sur- 
named 11 Sassonis, a native of Bergedorf, near Hamburgh, 
bom 1699, had the following singular origin: — He had 
been commissioned by King Augustus UI. to compose a 
new Te Dimm, but having been for some time very ill, he 
was not disposed to study, and was unable to pleaae him- 
self. Meantime, the day it was to be delivered was near 
at hand ; almost despairing of success, be took a walk, on 
a fine Sunday morning, in the royal park. A lusty pea- 



sant from Gmna, who wu going to take the 
at a neighbouring choreh, overtook him near the palacs^ 
addressed him cordially, and kept close to him, DotvUb- 
standing the cool answers he received. Vexed at being 
thus interrupted in bis meditations, be was about t* tan 
into a side path, when suddenly a ray of ioventioo was 
kindled in bis soul, and the leading idea of the Te Dtmm 
flashed across bis mind. Not to lose it, be impetaooslj 
desired the peasant to stand still, ran into the gmrdeaer's 
lodge for a piece of chalk, and was about to draw a staff 
across the broad shoulders of the peasant, when tbe latter, 
already amazed at the command to stand still, grew fgmHit 
angry at the chalk marks <A his Sunday coat, aad Mf- 
posing Hasse to be mad, ran full speed towards the dy, 
followed by Hasse. chalk in band ; who luckily cambt 
him, and begged him for heaven's sake to stop, wrote Ims 
leading theme upon the black coat, and drove ita owner 
before him (humming the notes as he went aloog) to lbs 
park gate, where be obtained pen, ink, and pc^ier, aa^ 
copied the whole. With this treasure Hasse baatensi 
home, and the principal, parts of the Te Deum were wb- 
pleted. On the following day he went to Gruna, canTia; 
a present of a dosen of wine for the obliging peasant w' 
blaek coat had been of such essential service to him. 



THB DYING STUDENT. 

Aildc^iiinf weight Is on my heart; I feel 
The enrroDt of my life Is ebbing fast. 

Hai^ 1 tnm the miniter comes the mldn!ght peal- 
When next it ■Qunds mjr sorrows shall hare pMsM I 

The chiUnesB of the grave atready clin(;8 
Ahont my Umbe— and ancouth ahapea of tou 

Throng np around me—and, on ebon vring% 
Death's dnlV-eyed king himself is hovMng neac 

Was it Ibr this I eorb'd the lightsome play 

Of youth's high passions— its unburdea'd mind ? 
Was it for this I flung its Joys away ? 

And when the throes of wild ambition i^ed. 
Why did I learning's rohuned stores undasp, 

Why with rack'd brow pursue the chase for tntk. 
To see it ever fly my toilsome grasp, 

Myself grown old amidst the wreck of youth? 

A creeping stillness fills my hmely room. 

No voice, no hand its palm in mine to place I 
Vainly I strive amid the deep'ning gloom 

To catch the light of one funillar face. 
Visions there are that hover by my side, 

Strewing my restless pUknr with annoy : 
Xy fiither weeping for bis hope, his pride— 

My mother wailing for her dark-halr'd boy. 

My sister— my sweet sister's clear, glad Toke, 
As last I heard it fill the sunny air, 

Is sounding near; and she, my bosom's choice, 
The hallow'd idol of my eonl, is there; 

And yet mayhap, this very hour, her heart 
Bounds to tite music of its own delight, 

Framfaig new joys, in which I bear a part- 
Joys all,'alaA, too fUr and oferbrlgUtl 

Oh, might I dream away into my rest. 

Might lay my fever'd lemplea, aU throwa bare^ 
To deep upon her gently heaving breast, 

And shade them with her folds of dnat'rlng hair- 
To fisels her arms about my neck— her kiss 

Warming my diqr-cold diedk— to cafch her breath 
Whisp'ring kind words, meet for a time like this, 

Might scare the horror of this drowsy death I 

But I am here alone— all, an alone ; 

None near that loves me, none that I caa pskei 
Strange voices o'er my tanekss sleep shall noaa. 

And strangers' loreless hands shall dose adne eyaa 
How drear and dark it grows I My foithfU lao^ 

Burn yet a little while— 'twill soon be o'er. 
What means this shudd*itng dread— these dewasi jba^ 

This chill all here about my heart?— No nMre! 
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LETTERS AND LETTE R-WR ITER S OF 
THE DAY. 

BT OBOBGl QILFILLAN. 

* Hi was no dolt,' said once a weaned personage we knew, 
hying his balky length on its usual nocturnal receptacle, 
'who first invented a bed* (this thought, however, we 
have since found in Don Quixote), so the first idea of 
a letter was unquestionably a flash of genuine geniu«. 
. The idea of extracting the private passages of one's lilfe — 
reoordiDg, and rolling up, and sealing down into compact 
onity, and sending off by trusty transmission little frag- 
ments of his soul — of circulating one's tiny griefs and 
fainter joys, and more evanescent emotions, as well as the 
laTfer incidents and deeper passions of existence — of add- 
ing wings to conversation, and by the soft soundless touch 
of a paper wand, and the wave of a rod of feflther, annihi- 
I latipg time and space, < was a delicate thought and softly 
kdied fbrth.' Once launched, this little ark of a letter 
I We, of course, various and motley cargoes. It suited it- 
self easily and speedily to all the possible purposes of the 
; human mind. It accommodated itself especially to the 
wants, the character, the feelings, the intellect^ and the 
domestic life of the female sex ; by a mere necessity of 
the case, its finer and more remarkable specimens floated 
np into the light of publication, and became a distinct and 
attractive part of literature ; and, after the revolution 
of many ages, there is no species of composition which, 
whether printed or not, is so generally or aeservedly dear 
as the letter. Such is its brief history. 

What, it may be inquired, is the ideal of a letter P And 
here a great amount of nonsense has been spoken. A 
letter, say some, must be easily written, with no cramp 
wordp, no high-flown raptures, no elaborate discussions. 
And if by ease be meant the absence of stiff and set forms 
of phraseology, of the proud flesh and flummery of rheto> 
ric, of the technicalities and involved terminology of a 
scientific style, this is true, not only of the letter, but of 
all lighter kinds of composition— the essay, tale, &c. 
This, then, is not to define a letter, but merely to dasoribe 
one of these properties which it possesses, and possesses not 
alone. Nay, if a letter be a true thing— a mirror of the 
writer's heart — ^a miniature-mirror, if you will — and if 
across that heart be driven— and why not P— abrupt, vehe- 
ment, profound, tempestuous emotion, like sudden and 
terrible storms, why should not these also find a reflection 
there P Why should not a letter unite to ease the far 
higher qualities of earnestness, enthusiasm, philosophic 
reflection, or poetic feeling P Why shouW it not suit the 
subject, the state of the writer's mind, the character of the 
correspondent, the circumstances amid which he writes P 
Who, called on to read the letter of a patriot, written on 
the morning of his execution — or a poet's, written after 
the commencement, or in one of the deep lulls, or at the 
close of some heroic work — or of a martyr, penned an 
hour ere ascending to receive the eternal crown— could 
dare to blame them for the lack of a certain slipshod ease, 
and not rather rejoice that in their hands the thing had 
become a trumpet, and that, under their noble manage- 
ment, the rocking-horse had been sublimed into a fiery 
Pegasus? And, accordingly, in the best collections of 
epistolary writing extant, we find that ease, their delight- 
ful diarm in general, is at one time rounded into elegance, 
at another strengthened into vigour; now sharpens into 
sarcasm, and now itatensifics into invective ; is perpetually 
exploding into eloquence, or effervescing into wit; can at 
one time sink into the depths of the metaphysical, and at 
another spring up into the sevenfold hallelujahs of the 
poetical. Indeed, the absurd expectation of perpetual ease 
in letters, has led to the very opposite artificial careless- 
ness, no more resembling genuine ease than a harlot's 
affectation does a milkmaid's artlessness. 

Others maintain that all letters should be short; but we 
can hardly admit size to enter into our deliberate judg- I 
ment of any artistic composition especially, as, though we i 
did, the questions would recur, "What is the particular size 
requisite ? Into how many pages or lines must a letter be 
176 



condensed P How many penny stamps will it require? 
Surely theee are questions for the post-of^ clerk, not for 
the critic To oloae this trifling, a letter being just talk, 
written and winged, may, like talk, be short or long, trifling 
or serious, wise or witty, flighty or fervu), discursive or 
deep, hon^y or magnificent, provided it be sineere, natu- 
ral, and excellent in its kind. 

It were a pleasing task to take a retrospective look at 
tiie fine field of epistolary writing, as it stretches from the 
earliest times, inclusive of Cicero and Pliny among the 
anGient8-M>f Madame de S^gn^, Babet, Racine, and Vol- 
tan^ among the French— of the Italian, Ludovico Dolce, 
Bermirdo Taeso, Pietro Aretino, and Gassparo Qozzi — of 
the German, Lessing, Winckelman, Jacobi, Wassa, Glam, 
Burger, Schiller, Goethe, 8tc.— and of Howel, Temple, Ad- 
dison, Pope, Swifl, Gay, Bolingbroke, Walpole, Lady Mon- 
tague, and Lord Chesterfield among the English. But 
this, even were we capable of embracing it, our limits 
would forbid. A similar cause prevents our dilating on 
the application of the epistolary form to didactic purposes 
by Bolingbroke, Mendelsohn, Schiller, and Foster; to 
poetical purposes by Horace, Pope, Swift, and Akenside ; 
to politicisd purposes by Junius, Burke, Sidney Smith, and 
Bulwer ; to controversial and critical purposes by Wesley, 
Fuller, Person, and Priestley, &c.; or to scientific pui^ 
poses by Professor Nichol, &c. All such, besides, are not 
letters properly so called ; they are expressly written for 
publication. The selection of the epistolary form is almost 
arbitrary. They are, in fact, moral, or political, or religious 
treatises, broken down into letters ; and of such qualities 
as finmiliarity, unguardedness, delicious recumbency of 
mind, tree and fearless indulgence of every emotion, and 
expression of every sentiment, they are entirely and elabo- 
rately destitute. Nor must we stop to criticise those imi- 
tations of real correspondence which we find in the novels 
of Richardson, Madame D'Arblay, Mackenzie, the author 
of * Selwyn in Search of a Daughter,' Madame de Stael, 
and Sir Walter Scott Our business is with the bona 
fide letter-writing of the present day. 

And yet, in spite of our previous determination, we must 
say a word or two on three of the principal writers in the 
past — Gray, Cowper, and Bums. Gray was a cloistered 
scholar, with just poetry enough to impregnate the mass 
of his learning, to stiffen his odes into splendour, and to 
make his correspondence the most instructive in the world. 
There is about it all a rich, oily flow of recondite learning, a 
gentle g|ow of poetic filling, a scholar-like tone of thought, 
and a fine enthusiastic warmth in descriptions of scenery. 
He reminds you, when he steps abroad, of a school-boy let 
loose in vacation time amid a wilderness of picturesque 
and novel scenes. He wanders about rocky Cumberland, 
carrying a classical atmosphere about with him, seeing all 
things, from Skiddaw to Crossfell, in a golden haie of an- 
tique associations ; little aware that there was then alive 
in England a little boy, who, by the daring use of his own 
eyes and his ow^ imagination, was destined to crown the 
scene with a new diadem, and to render Rydal Mount 
ground as holy and haunted as Vallambrosa or Tempo's 
Vale. Honour, however, to the old bard, who first indi- 
cated in the Lake country the presence of transcendent 
beauties, and painted them with a fine and tender penciL 
It is as a letter-writer that Gray will survive. His hoard 
of useless learning was buried with him ; and though it 
had, like the knowledge of many great scholars, such as 
Bentley and Warburton, enshrined itself in some huge 
controversy, or piled up mountain of paradox, it had be^ 
much the same in the end. His odes, hovering between 
excellence and absurdity, sublimity and bombast, dark- 
ness and barbaric lustre, will at last rest beside all other 
modern Pindarics in the shadow of solid oblivion. His 
* £legy,' and his * Eton College,' though elegant, pathetic, 
tender, and true, are but two tiny wings for bearing down 
the weight of such a reputation as his ; but the erudition, 
the purity of style, the compactness of size, and the sim- 
plicity and picturesqueness distingmshing his letters, have 
secured at once their reputation and his name. It is cu- 
rious to notice how men are often remembered for that 
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^nrhicb they themselves least valuer Thos Petrarch's son- 
nets live while hia 'Africa* is forgotten; Tasso^s first ver- 
sion of the * Jerusalem Delivered ' remains, while his dar- 
ling second rots; Cowley's careless prose eclipses the 
* Davideis; ' Milton's * Lycidas ' has more admirers than the 
'Paradise Regained;' Dryden's * Fables' are more read 
than his * Virgil ; ' Pope's * Rape of the Lock ' is thought 
worth a gross of his • Homer; ' Johnson's * Table-Talk Ms 
likely to outlive his * Irene ; ' Thomas Brown's lectures are 
immeasurably superior to his poetry ; and Coleridge's * Love ' 
is read by thousands who never heard of his ' fiiographia 
Literaria,' or * Friend.* 

Cowper, like Gray, was a recluse, but shut in by what 
different walls ! While the one was encircled by the proud 
pile of an ancient college, and by a deep hedge of aged 
tomes, the other dwelt, wild-eyed and pale, in the dungeon 
of his own soul, a darkened dome above, and a weltering 
gulph below. And yet, through the chinks in that prison- 
house, what gleams now of beauty, and now of wild, 
wrinkled, distorted mirth found their way ! In his corres- 
pondence he has faithfully chronicled all the sad and 
merry experiences of his soul. Indeed, his letter-writing 
is more true to the general current of his feelings, and the 
common habitudes of his life, than even his poetry. The 
latter was the product always of his studious, and often of 
his sadder hours ; whereas the former shows him in the 
dishabille of his mind, feeding his hares, making his bird- 
cages, watcfaiag with quiet twinkling eye the humours of 
Olney ; and, in the society of his Mary, and in the light 
of her shining needles, almost forgetting the hateful delu- 
sion that he was subject to perdition, by ^e special decree of 
one whose name is Love ! It is this which gives the let- 
ters of Cowper their peculiar charm, not merely their ease^ 
nor thttf simpUdty, nor their humour, nor Uieir enthu- 
siasm, nor their holiness, nor their sincerity, as transcripts 
of his feelings and pursuits; but it is the contrast be- 
tween their airy buoyancy and the fixed morbid misery of 
their author, and the view this gives you of the irrepres- 
sible spring of enjoyment originally possessed by the 
mind, which not even the misery of madness could entirely 
choke up, and of the power of that sense of the ridiculous 
which could wreathe the grim features of despair into con- 
tagious smiles. And yet, when you reflect that this mirth, 
alter all, was only sunshine on a sepulchre — hollow, gal- 
vanic laughter, or like that which the laughing-gas would 
force fW>m the cheek of the criminal on the very scaffold, 
furnishing hardly a momentary relief to the poor riven 
heart within, and ending in an aggravated dreariness and 
a blacker gloom, you feel it to be a dreadful gaiety — ^you 
shut the book in sorrow ; and, while admitting some dark 
original distemper in the blood, and while blaming no par- 
ticular system of theology, you yet breathe a wish that the 
remedy of religion had been more mildly and tenderly ap- 
plied to the sore, and assumed less the form of a cauteris- 
ing and consuming fire, and more that*of the balm of 
Gilead. 

How great the contrast between the two timid and 
scholarly recluses. Gray and Cowper, and the brawny, 
bustling, fierce, and passionate ploughman, Robert Bums ! 
Not less the difference between their styles of correspon- 
dence — the one simple, natural, quietly humorous, sus- 
tained, in some cases finely polished, the legitimate pro- 
duct of the * cups which cheer but not inebriate,' and 
drunk, too, under elegant curtains, beside blazing fires, 
and amid the smiles of the fiur ; the other abrupt, wild, 
coarse, extravagant, roaring in their style like a spate, 
evidently written on the top of deal tables, or on chests of 
drawers, in wayside inns, and in the fire of pottledeep po- 
tations — in short, the very rinsings of a great soul. And, 
in thus describing the letters of Bums, we are ipso facto 
iriping away much stupid and worthless criticism which 
has bwn expended upon them. Men — ^yea, learned men — 
have set to work upon them, armed with line and rule, 
flanked with dictionary and grammar, and sought to prove 
tbem imperfect, stilted, bombastic, and so forth. In the 
name of wonder, how could they be aught else P Who 
would have been more ready than Bums himself to admit 



all their fiiults, while heaving them by chestfuls mto Uie 
fire ? But it is nevertheless the glory of these letters and 
a feather in Buras's cap, that, written in the comsecf 
a wandering, uncertain, laborious, and dissipated life— ia 
snatches of time, sometimes in exdtemcnt, and by a Inif- 
educated man, they contain — while, as a whole, infeiorto 
Cowper's and Gray's — passages superior to anytlnng ia 
their s, nay, equal to anything in the whole range of epis- 
tolary composition ; passages soaring into e1oqaen<»sQd 
absolute poetry ; and that, besides, even the fulsonw flat- 
tery, the fustian, the ribaldry, and the outrageous nonsaoe 
of the worst of them, are redeemed by the touches ofbaotj 
which are lavishly interspersed, and by the insane mtr^ 
in which all swim. The everyday Bums, we imagitte, u 
seen more to the life in the letters than in any part of th 
poems ; and to tbem we tell those to repair who wM 
form an idea of the * rattling roving Robin ' in his wildar, 
madder, fiercer, more absurd, more capricious moods. 

We lately, in a Glasgow newspaper, made an a»ert»A 
in reference to the obscenity of Burns* unpublished letten, 
which was fiercely contested. Our authority was Byror; 
and we have since found a passage in one of his papei 
giving more at large the character of these letters: '1 
have myself seen a collection of letters of another emhieot 
nay, pre-eminent, deceased poet, so abominably gto^ toA 
elaborately coarse, that I do not believe they conld h* pi- 
ralleled in our language. What is more strange, Is ihn 
some of these are couched as postscripts to his serious aid 
sentimental letters, to which are tacked either a pieoe ^ 
prose, or some verses of the most hyperbdlioal indeoe&cjr. 
He himself says, that if * obscenity [using a much totnet 
word] be the sin against the Holy Ghost, he most eerismh 
cannot be saved.' These letters are in existence, and hai? 
been seen by many besides mysel£' That Byron allndcs 
here to Burns is certain, from another passage where h 
expressly names him, as the author of obscene letters. fto£ 
more briefly, though to the same purpose, characterixs 
them. 

Let Byron's own name stand first in the catalogue d 
the letter-writers of our own century. And in thi:j de 
partment, as in others, he was spurred and stnug into 
power. Byron's earlier letters are anuuingly stiff, cramp- 
ed, cold, heartless, worse than even Dr Johnson's, becaas? 
then he was a young dissipated coxcomb; as light, but 
not so pure as a butterfly, and had neither fiilly fGund be 
intellect nor his heart. But from the date of his expolsioB 
from England, not only did his genius rush into red and 
terrible blossom, but his passions also — all that he bad- 
Ids pride, his lust, his wrath, his scorn, his despair, vere 
moved from their lowest depths ; and, standing under tk 
shadow of the Alps, or at bay by the waters of the Adristic 
he became a more exact impersonation of Lndi^thiii tk 
earth ever saw before, or shall ever, we hope, see a|?ria 
He was at length fairly in earnest, and from that boor 
there opened up in him an epistolary vein, like the miBor 
mouth of a volcano. His letters from Italy are the Hem 
splashinga of a desperate man. TTiey are full of nerre, 
fire, fiendish scorn, angry eloquence, wild fun, dying iwaj 
into wilder sobs and inarticulate shudderings. C^rdess 
in the extreme, dashed down evidently in the sullen inter- 
vals of indulgence, they resemble lampoons rather tte 
letters. Written alongside of the wonderfal poems be wae 
then pouring out, they form the best commentary on tfatin; 
and it is interesting, while these great cataracts areheavia^ 
on, to mark this attendant spray-sweat of their agom— 
while those great guns are opening, one after another, at , 
society and man, to watch this deadly small-shot whieb be 
keeps up in company. They contain, besides, the ger»<>f 
some of his finest passages. They are not devoid of soRec- 
ing touches, like green sunshine upon lava ; they arespee- 
mens of his excited talk; they cast a light far down iftto 
the depth of his godless and hopeless nature; and tber 
tell tales as to the character of that London socie^, ^ 
met regularly in Murray's backshop, to laugh at tbt ri- 
biildry, smile gravely at the blasphemy, and chuckfe over 
the obscene jokes contained in those mxs^tee 6f Vetttiu 
lewdness, infamy, and despair. 
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The letters of Shelley differ as widely from Byron's as 
<lo the characters of the two men, who, utterly dissimilar, 
were thrown together by misfortune, as might an antelope 
aid a hyena be driven into one cavern by a thunder-storm. 
A great deal has been written about Shelley — we have 
written much ourselves — but the truth lies in a nutshell. 
He was a monomaniac^^n one subject, alas ! the most im- 
portant of all, he was mad; and this famishes the key to 
bis correspondence. In style it is simple, clear, yet stately ; 
in sentiment, heroic, enthusiastic ; in purpose and spirit, 
B9tt and pore ; in descriptions of scenery, noh and graphic ; 
in pictures of art, transparent as painting itself; and in 
reflec^ons on human life, minnte and profound. But let 
the subject of Christianity cross the page ; poison distils 
opnn it, fury rages along the line, and under a damp dew 
of disgust and horror you are tempted, shuddering, to shut 
the book for ever. We call upon the sane of Shelley's 
friends to blot out from his correspondence and his poetry 
those miserable ravings of frenzy which they seem absurdly 
to mistake for the oracular dictates of inspiration. We 
say the scm4 of Shelley's friends, for that all are not de- 
Mrving of this title is, we fear, but too manifest from Cap- 
tain Medwyn s recent ' Life of Shelley.' That this gentleman 
means well to the memory of his friend we are ready to 
admit. For his politeness to oarselves we thank him. 
'With his estimate of Byron and Hobhouse we, on the whole, 
agree; but a worse judged and a worse executed book we 
Jiever read. It is neither a full and faithftil life, nor is it 
a satisfiictory apology for Shelley. It is rather a mean, 
waspish resuscitation of forgotten feuds and grudges of the 
author's own, about which the world cares precisely no- 
thing. It shows little real insight either into Shelley's 
character or genius. By not frankly acknowledging his 
fiiults and errors, it loses all claim to the character of a 
genuine biography. What with the wretched blunders 
in grammar, punctuation, and taste, with which it abounds, 
and with the fact that it is half made up of extracts from 
others, we feel justified in pronouncing it a piece of bad 
and unblushing book-making, enough to make Shelley's 
dust shiver in its urn, although his bams cannot turn in 
their grave. 

Robert Hall has left a few letters, which do not rench, 
raueh less surpass, mediocrity, and the publication of which 
is to us a mysteiy, unless it were to prove that his ornate, 
elaborate, and refined genius was un:*«le or unwilling to 
dispread its collected strength, and to unloose its golden 
couplets into the elegant disarrangement of a letter. Linked 
to a wheel of pain, besides, how could he ever be sufficiently 
at ease to recline on the couch of epistolary luxury ? 

Coleridge has left behind him some fine letters — fine, 
however, rather as specimens of his general power of writ- 
ing, than as answering to our letter-writing ideal. Witness 
his epistles to Cottle, conceived and written in the most 
awful plenitade of the spirit of a kind of composition which 
is exceeding rare, self-invective, in which the conscience 
seems to spring out of the man, to perch itself over against, 
and to scream out accusation to his face. Call them not 
letters, call them prose penitential psalms. Never were 
the horrors of a spirit wailing over spiritual sin, and swim- 
miag in a spiritual fire of its own kindling, more fearfully 
pourtrayed. But the real letters of Coleridge are his pre- 
cious deposits on the margins and fly-leaves of volumes. 
These supply as yet the best notion of his magical talk. 
They arc in fHct epi^^tles to himself or to the d-ad. Thoy 
show the lazy leviathan weltering on the calm sunsei waters 
of meditation; while around him, from the dim caves of 
the ocean stream of the past, gather up the kindred giant 
forms of Plato, Plotinus, Roger Bacon, Jacob Behmen, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Dr Donne, and Jeremy Taylor, and 
the soul of the slumberer is glad. 

Sidney Smith must been a rare letter-writer, if incessant 
smartness, springy motion, terse energy, witticisms, pant- 
ing at each other's heels, and a delightful mannerism, can 
contiribute to the perfection of the art Yet who could 
have borne an incessant pelting of such letters as Peter 
Plyroley'sT It had been death without benefit of clergy. 
Have our readers ever heard the redoubted Sidney's joke 



anent Rogers ? * When Rogers wishes to be safely deRvered 
of a couplet, he takes to bed, gets sawdust sprinkled be- 
fore his door, and orders the servant to say to all callers 
that his master is as well cu can he expecUdJ How like 
both parties ! 

We have seen some specimens of Brougham's and Car- 
lyle's style. BoA were highly characteristic of the parties : 
the former rough, rapid, sketchy, setting polish and parti- 
cularity at defiance, the skimmings of his speechification ; 
the latter elegant miniatures of the man, equally poweriVil 
and more finished than his works, genuine eeei-pearl. 

* Conversation Sharp ' has left some morsels in the shape 
of lettei^ — short, simple, and sententious — extracts from 
the rich volume of his talk. He had what we beg leave to 
call a creaming intellect, not very powerful, but highly 
cultivated and chastened down to a certain simplicity. He 
slips out the nicest little things imaginable. Gentle con- 
centration is his forte. * Do \mi just go on,* he says to 
one pursuing the journey of HfW, * and some iineeen path 
will open among the hills* His poetry is the last faint 
reflection of the age of Queen Anne, and amid the excited 
verse of the present day looks as strange and awkward as 
would a gentleman with bag, big wig, and sword, in a 
modem club-house or conversazione. His essays are de- 
lectable tid-bits, and are interesting, too, as the last flut- 
terings, we fear, of that elegant but departing form of 
composition. 

Sir James Mackintosh was too elaborate, too scholastic, 
too much of a lecturer, too little of an artless man, to be a 
good letter^writer. Even in conversation we are told 
thjit his long-windedness was intolerable. * Tou could see 
a sentence of his a quarter of an hour before he crept to 
it, and you kuew his conclusion before he conceived it 
himselfl He had the most extraordinary formality of 
phrase, yet was an amiable, courteous-mannered man, 
blameless, except when he began to prose; then all his 
virtues were expunged at once, and sentence of perpetual 
exile or sudden death was felt to be the only safety for the 
social order of the table.' And yet he has left two of the 
noblest letters ever penned. We refer to the two addressed 
to Robert Hall on his recovery fh>m derangement, which 
we have elsewhere characterised as rather resembling 
offerings on a shrine than ordinary letters, and as forming 
the sublimest memorials which genius has ever consecrated 
to fHendship. 

Charles Lamb — ^blessings on his kind heart!— could 
write nothing bnt what was full of himself and worthy of 
his quaint and exquisite genius. Seldom has there been 
such a unique being as Lamb; seldom has there been 
one whose mannerism was so intense, so incessant, and so 
delightful withal ; and seldom was an author so completely 
seen in and identified with his works. They remind us of 
the Hermitage of Dunkeld, where the image of one's self 
is reflected at once in a hundred mirrors. Lamb coukl 
write nothing ill, simply because he could never write out 
of character, or travel out of himself. Every scratch of 
his pen was characteristic—* Love me, love my dog.' Love 
Lamb, you were compelled to love everything about him — 
his very errors, absurdities, nonsense, and follies; and his 
letters, accordingly, you must like, since they are bits ot 
himself, peepings of his character, as when tiie blue pky 
looks down by stealth and in snatches through the riven 
clouds. 

Walter S<v>tt wa^ a plain, sensible, bnsinees-Tike letter- 
writer. Duwu upuu the puiut he comes at once; with all 
the weight of his manly understAnding. There is no en- 
tusymusy^ no bravuras, no playful dallying, no fond, re- 
luctant, amorous delay to leave a favourite topic, or to 
cease indulging a peculiar whim. All is plain sailing. 
His letters are intensely Scotch. Here and there, too, 
kindles up the irrepressible fire of the Border minstrel, 
I and a single sentence, or the member of a sentence, or a 
J stray figure, or one winged word, reminds you that this 
, shrewd, clear-headed lawyer is at the same time the crea- 
tor of * Ivanhoe,' and the poet of * Marmion.' Still, as in 
\ Boswell's Johnson, the letters are the only parts of Scott's 
; life you are sometimes tempted to skip. Many of thorn 
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ore oold, dry, and naked, like bongbs in winter, wanting 
all chat * soft luxury of foliage which makes a perfect tree,' 
or a perfi'Ci letter. 

FoRt<»r's letters always appear to na like the attempts of 
a Scandinavian giant to write English. They are rode, 
first copies, but done with a vast, though straggHng and 
uneren fist. They are the curd lings of that system of 
which his after essays are the creation. As of his essays, 
80 of his letters — the strongest stimulus is that of austere 
and holy hatred; and if Fo8ter had been (with his pecu- 
liar tendencies) in a place where 5iu and evil were not, he 
had been a greyhound in a harelcss world — an eagle re- 
duced to prey on rock instead of roe. As it is, we are 
credibly informed that he has left behind him many letters 
of the most unsparing satire and uproarious iVui, which bis 
friends have not the courage or sense to publish. 

Ere describing some of the dii minorum genmtm in this 
department, we may observe what a feast is reserved for 
the public in the letters of our living or recently dead men 
of genius, such as Southey, Wordsworth, Wibion, Chalmers 
(if they can be deciphered), De Quincey, Lord Jeffrey, 
Leigh Hunt, &c. 

The females of the age ought to shine in this deport- 
ment. De Quincey somewhere says that the letters of 
ladies are the best standard and tUinish the best speci- 
mens of the literary style of this age. We agree with this 
sentiment — holding it, however, as part of a more general 
truth, that the finest wit, eloquence, elegance, purity, sim- 
plicity, and naivete of any age, are to be found in those 
artless, earnest things which are silently exchanging be- 
tween its private or palace homes. To a lady, a letter is a 
very important affair. It is her whole literature. It is a 
paper receptacle for her private thoughts, ingenuous affec- 
tions, * virgin fiincies,' playful gossip, and amiable spite. If 
it does not always dip down into her inmost nature, and 
bring up tho^e lofty disinterested emotions which, more than 
curling bcks, or beaming eyes, or noble forms, are the glory 
of the sex, it catches and preserves her quieter charms, her 
every-ilay life, the elegant undress of her spirit. Unfortu- 
nately, however, almost all female letter-writers, whose let- 
ters have been published, have been blue — deeply, darkly, 
beautifully blue; and this has rendered their letters colder, 
or more affectedly warm — statelier, or more elaborately 
negligent — wittier, or wiser, or more learned, or more evi- 
dently intended for publication, than we could have desired. 
There is less, too, of the genuine female character discovered 
in them than in the far humbler and much less clever effu- 
sions of every-day life. Their authors write too like the 
correspondents of a novel Their eloquence is apt to 
flutter up into that romantic ful^etto, which may be en- 
dured as it i.«<8ues from their 'most sweet voices,' but 
which is intolerable in print. Their proverbial keenness 
of personal observation often degenerates into caricature ; 
their wit is frequently forced and uneasy ; their gossip, 
inuendo, sc-indal, &c., are generally destitute of that 
naivete and naturalness which, hi conversation and letters 
really private, c .rry off the sting, and afford us a titillat- 
ing stimulus. These remarks apply in part to the letters 
of Lady Wary Wortley Montague, otherwise so lively, 
graphic, and instructive withal. They are still more 
strongly exemplified in those of Mrs Montague, of which 
we remember a sarcastic and ponderous critique from the 
pen of John Foster, in the * Eclectic Review.' It reminds 
us of a butterfly broken on a wheel.— But at the head of 
affected, sickly, sentimental, and wouldbe-smart female 
letter-writers, stands fur and ftxciUprinceps Anna Seward. 
It is amusing to see how the solitary grain of cleverness 
given to this lady seems to perk and prim itself up into 
attitudes and airs which would bo ludicrous in the most 
stupendous genius. Finding herself inserted, someliow or 
other, in the centre of a ring of giants the too must ape at 
least their grimaces and copy their faults. — ^The letters of 
Hannah More, though not quite free from the twaddle of 
the time, are to us the most pleasing, because natural, 
of all her productions. We find in them no stiff embroi- 
deries of style, no desperate attempts at the elephantine 
swagger of Dr Johnson, as ludicrous as though & lady 



made thin by vinegar were to mimic the roll of a perHj 
bishop— no unmitigated and nnfeminine antithesis, soek 
aff her other works abound in to repletion : her letters are. 
tov the most part, easy and spirited — ^the outpoariogB oft 
^oungft-esbmind, with an eager eye for the lofty, aadt 
still keener eye for the ludicrous aspects oi the Sf)mfn 
scene amid wtiich she had been dropped down, as if (mu 
the clouds. —The same character mi^t be repeated, toti- 
(JUm verbis, of Madame D'Arblay's correspondence— oaly 
she seems to have been more spoiled by the gay circle u 
which she moved, and to have relished with a deeper gltt 
the absurdities which she knew bow well to ^arictturt, 
and which, even previous to observation, she had, iu '£*^ 
Una,' as her natural game, run down. — Mrs Grant is <ct 
of the best letter-writers of those times. Her * Letters to 
the Mountains' areftxsh as breezes fh)m the land of iLe 
heather ; they are redolent of joy and youth. By br 
brief, lively touches, she brings before as the conntiycf 
the grey mist, the glittering lake, the bold peak* the red 
clump of heath, the solitary cairn, the eagle riaiiig frfts 
his eyrie over the arch of the rainbow, the cataract peal- 
ing forth his everlasting plaint amid the bush of the vf.- 
derness, the ocean speaking in thunder up the diff4)»ini 
coasts of the unconquered and unconquerable land. The 
slight shade of affectation which she here and ihert a- 
hibits, somehow becomes her, and you forgive ft as t«uftij 
as you do the air with which a Highland maaden fblib 
round her her tartan shawl, or lets it float in picturesqt* 
confusion, to attract the eye of a strav Sassenach among 
her native hills. Manifi?stlv she was, when she wrote th«se 
letters, a fine enthu^ast; her spirit as well as her peran 
dwelt among the moors, mountain^ and wildernesses of 
her country ; her step caught fire from the heather , ahe 
was even a half-believer in the superstitions of the trs*- 
tionary land; distance and seclusion secured to her an in- 
dependent habit of thought, and you love her for fearlewlj 
expressing every idea and emotion which crossed herscul 
in its solitude. 

The religious letter-writws of this and the age imiBe- 
diately preceding have been exceedingly numerous, flw- 
vey's are better than his * Meditations ; ' the tendene; d 
his taste to the vulgar florid, which misled him oftes, u 
here subdued, and that heart and holiness which were bis 
principal qualities come transparently out We think we 
still sec our own venerable fiither (himself the author oft 
volume of * Letters to Afflicted Friends,* remarkable for 
pathos, dignified simplicity, und a natural flow of eloquence) 
self-propped on his pillow, the day before his death, and 
i*eading with eager look the letters of Herrey. — Newton's 
epistles are all ftiithful echoes of the strange, romantk, ing^ 
nious, yet one-sided man, whose * Narrative ' is, next to Bud- 
yan's * Grace Abounding,' the most intensdy true and per- 
sonally characteristic perhaps ever written. * Cardiphoni* ' 
is no misnomer — a real voice from the heart. — Mrs tiullt^l|^ 
don. Miss Woodbury, Miss and Mrs Orohame, have all Wk 
examples of a style of writing whioh, in scriptural emipli- 
city and the majesty of naked g<.>dliness, rises far show 
literary criticism.— Cecil's letters are quaint but rioh.- 
Foster, besides his general correspondence, has left one 
consolatory letter (to Caroline) which reaches the subfime. 
Death seems to dwindle as the msjestic reasoning goes on, 
and is at hist ' swallowed up in victory.' It reminda usof 
that lone, armless hand in the * Pilgrim's Pro^'ess,' stretcb- 
ed down to comfort Christian after his fight with ApoUjoB. 
So docs this letter, as with the touch of Eternity, dry ip 
the tears of Time. — Jay, James, Hawkins, Belfrage, It^ 
have all written beautifVil condoling epistles; butperhi|» 
the finest volume of this nature we have read is a liu> 
duodecimo by the late Rev. Mr Jameson, of Methven. T# 
feel their merit fhlly, indeed, we should have knowa tk* 
man, who, in a very different way, was as unique as Eli«j 
and how would Lamb have rejoiced over some of tlieiil 
Even the reader least prepared by acquaintance and «^ 
pathy for the perusal of this unpretending volume, catfot 
lay it down without admiration for the piety, originihtji 
quaint turns of expression, searching pathos, and I8I|^ 
heartedness of the being who felt for a friend's loss (^ 
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as keenly as for his own — who dipped his pen of consola- 
tion in the gashes of his own heart— and who, at length, 
when his own ' post' came, dropped off his chair into the 
arms of death so sofUy, and lay in them so smilingly, hay- 
ing died in a moment and without a pang, that some one 
who saw him said, * Surely the angels have straikit him.' 



CHIPS PROM MY LOG. 
No. II. 
OLn HOnOKS about a VOTAOB to AUSTRALIA— AKBIVAL AT 
8TDNBT — PORT JACKSON — COUNTRY ABOUND — WBATUEB 
^-CEAVB JOB BATAVIA — KlNO's ISLAND. 

A WBTTBR in the 'Gentleman's Majcazine' for September 
1786, expresses himself thus: — *It has been seen in the 
pubUo prints, that a plan for forming a settlement at 
'. Botany Bay for the restriction of transported felons, is 
actually to be carried into execution ; but the plan is so 
wild and extrayagant, that we can hardly belieyc it could 
be countonanced by any professional man after a mo- 
ment's reflection. Not the distance only, but the almost 
impracticability of crossing the line with a number of 
male and female felons, who, in their cleanliest state, and 
as much at large as can with safety be allowed them in 
jail, and with frost, are scarcely to be kept from putrid 
duiorders, must for ever render such a plan abortive. 
The rains, tornadoes, and heats that accompany these 
t£mp^?8ts near and under the line, are often fatal to the 
hardiest navigator; besides the mountainous seas that are 
almost always to be encountered in passing the Cape, and 
in the latitudes in which the transports must pursue their 
coursd to Botany Bay, no man surely who had a lifo to 
losci or a relative or friend that he wished ever again to 
see, would engage in so hazardous an undertaking. We 
may therefore venture to foretell, that if any such des- 
perado should be found, his fote, like that of Lunardi's * 
Ute expedition, will for ever deter a second r^}etitton. . . . 
Add to these objections, that the natives are the most 
savage and ferocious of any that Captain Cook met with 
in exploring the eastern coast of New Holland.' How 
mistaken were their prophecies and forebodings, and how 
little did they dream in those days of what Australia was 
to become! 

After a pleasant passage of five days fh>m Port Philip, 
we reached Sydney on the 8th November. The view while 
sailing up the noble harbour of Port Jackson is as fine as 
one could wish to see. The shores are very tortuous; 
now jutting out into bold rocky promontories, and again 
receding to form quiet, sunny bays, with beaches of smooth 
white sand. Cottages and villas, with their surrounding 
gardens, enliven the dark native forests, while the sur&oe 
of the water is studded with rooky and wooded islets, and 
glancing with white sails. Advancing up the harbour, 
the fine country houses get more numerous ; a few wind- 
mills and a village called Wooloomoloo become visible; 
then the government house and gardens ; and lastly, after 
sailing about six miles ih>m the * Heads,' or entrance of 
the barboar, we drop anchor in Sydney Cove, having 
Fort Macquarie on one side of us, and part of the town 
built on a rocky peninsula on the other. 

Sydney is a passable enough town, but scarcely fulfils 
the promise which it holds out th>m a distance. The chief 
attractions about it are the government domains, with the 
public parks and gardens, which are deservedly very much 
frequented. A cool, quiet nook of the botanical garden 
I shall ever bear in affectionate remembrance. In the 
midst of a small pond, thickly surrounded by drooping wil- 
lows, is a monument * to the memory of Allen Cunningham, 
botaaist,' and olose by it there is a rustio seat overshadow- 
ed by a olump of tall bamboos, where in the heat of the 
day I often spent a solitary hour. Decidedly the greatest 
ornament of Sydney is its harbour; and not only is it the 

* This was a celebrated aeronaut of the time, who bad several 
atrrow eecapea in the coarse of his aerial voyaging. A description 
of blB grand ascent from Edinbargh. and a sketch of hia life, will 
be fband ia the letterpress to * Kay's Portreiu.' 



finest feature of the landscape, but it furnishes the inhabi- 
tants with two of their most favourite amusements, 
namely, bathing and boating. Its shores and islands are 
nx>stly formed of sandstone, at some places representing 
upright fiices, worn and scooped out by the water; at 
others, piled up in huge picturesque masses, whose cre- 
vices afford lodgment to a great variety of shrubs and 
flowera The winding arms of the bay, bordered by pure 
white sand, and ftin^ by dark forests dotted over with 
cottages and gardens, I have already noticed. 

During our stay I had many botanising excursions to 
the surrounding districts, but the country is less attractive 
than that about Port Philip. The forests are here more 
extensive and continuous, and the open lands more sterile, 
being for the most part either swampy or sandy, and 
covered with stunted shrubs. Paramatta, a village about 
sixteen miles inland from Sydney, is a very pleasant 
place, and proceeding from this in the direction of Windsor 
on the Hawkeebury, the country becomes more open and 
fertile, and is largely under cultivation. In the direction 
of the sea, and towards Botany Bay (which is about 
sevefi miles from Sydney), the land is almost useless in 
an agricultural point of view ; but as boUxnising ground it 
is very rich ; the profusion of flowering plants and shrubs 
is astonishing. 

Notwithstanding that the neighbourhood of Sydney af- 
fords about the worst specimen of the colony, the situation 
of the capital is perfectly well chosen ; its harbour being 
unrivalled, and communication with the other and more 
fertile parts of the colony being comparatively easy. 

Our stay extended to nearly six weeks, and although it 
was the summer season, the thermometer never stood 
higher than 78 deg., and it ranged as low as 58 deg. ; 
the usual temperature being about 70 deg. or a little 
lower. It gets hotter, however, in January and February, 
and the changes of temperature are sometimes yery great 
and sudden. 

During the above period we had nine rainy days, the 
rain being often preceded by thunder and lightning, or by 
lightning alone. Lightning of a very peculiar appearance 
was common in the evenings, from clouds hanging in the 
direction of the sea. The thunder-storms were generally 
preceded by hot weather and light northerly wind, and 
followed by a southerly wind and a considerable fall of 
temperature. On one occasion I noticed the thermometer 
to fall 10 deg., and on another 15 deg., on such a change 
of weather. I mention these facts about rain and tem- 
perature because they were considerably different from 
what I had been led to expect, and from what I believe 
to be the common notions about Australian weather in 
general ; of course other parts of the colony and other 
seasons may present great differences. 

On the 19th December, we left Sydney for Batavia; and 
on the evening of the same day saw a bright comet which 
we watched night after night for about a month, as it 
passed through the southern part of the constellation Sa- 
gitarius, and ultimately faded away among the fixed stars. 

The nearest way iVom Sydney to Batavia is through 
Torres' Strait, but during a few months in the end and 
beginning of the year that route is not very safe, owing to 
the prevalence of westerly winds and cloudy weather ; so 
we bad to return through Bass' Strait and roimd Cape 
Leeuwin. 

The chief incident of the passage was a visit to King's 
Island, situated at the western extremity of Bass' Strait, 
between Van Diemen*s Land and the mainland of Australia. 
For two days we had been tacking between King's Island 
and Cape Otway, under double-reefed topsails and reefed 
courses ; but as the sea was running very high, and we 
found ourselves gradually losing ground, we determined 
on taking shelter under the lee of the island, until the 
westerly gale should blow over. On nearing the hmd, 
the anchor was cockbilled, the cable cleared out, and a 
man placed in the maun chains to take soundings. When 
about three miles fh)m the shore, *deep nine,^sung out 
the man in the chains, meaning there was bottom at nine 
fiithoms. The wind then shifted a little, and we had to 
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make a tack to get at what seemed good anchorage. On 
approaching the shore a second time the lead was kept 
constantly going, and when it came to * the mark seven/ 
the sails were clewed np, and the anchor let go aboat a 
mile from the beach. After dinner a party of us went 
ashore for a little exploration. At that time the island 
was uniohabitedir hut it was occasionally risited by sealers 
and whalers, and was said also to be a resort of runaway 
conTicCs, so that, not knowing what sort of company we 
might fikll amongst, we thought it prudent to arm our* 
seWes with muskets and boarding-pikes. We landed on 
a sandy beach strewed with sponges, shells, and cuttle- 
fish bones, with an occasional mass of granite rock rising 
above the general level. Behind the beach was a ridge of 
sandy ground covered with very dense brushwood, which 
we made several abortive attempts to penetrate. We got 
at len^h upon an eminence, whence we had a view a short 
distance into the interior; but, with the exception of a 
small lake about half a-mile inland, we saw nothing but 
the thick bush, and a few patches of tall trees, dead and 
leafless. With some difficulty we reached the lake, and 
found the water of a red colour and tasting strongly of 
iron. Some wild-ducks were swimming and flying about, 
and parrots and other birds were seen among the trees. 
In an open space beside the lake we came upon two or 
three animals like young kangaroos, which stood upon 
their hind legs looking at us, while we tried m vain to get 
our old pieces to go off, in order to shoot them. After 
witnessing for a little our faultless endeavours they re- 
treated quietly into the woods. Failing to find any inlet 
or outlet to tbe lake, or anything else to excite our curi- 
osity, we formed ourselves into a line, and began to force 
our way through the tangled branches, intemling to re- 
turn by a different route. At first we steered by the sun, 
but as we got farther into the bush we lost sight of it, and 
with it all idea of the proper direction. Coming to a 
small space comparatively clear we stopped to take breath 
and consider our bearings, while one of the party was 
sent up a tree to reconnoitre. From that elevated position 
he caught sight of the ship's masts, and, although he re- 
ported nothing bat dense forest all round us, we shaped 
our oourse sieeah, and pushed on with renewed vigour. 
Very soon, however, we were completely at fault ; it was 
impossible to mwt in a straight line, and after a few 
turnings some siad we should go one way and others 
another; but there was no help for it, as the bushes were 
80 closely interwoven that it was impossible to get up any 
tree; so, after relieving the pioneer, we again advanced 
almost at random. In a little we came to another small 
cloiring, and, while stopping to consult, we heard the 
noise of the surf close at hand. Once more, then, we 
boldly plunged in, but in vain. The brushwood presented 
an impenetrable wall, and we might as well have tried to 
walk through a haystack. After a careful examination, 
we at length found a spot tbat seemed pervious ; and our 
leader, shutting his eyes, set his shoulder to it and forced 
his way, the rest following dose. In a few minutes we 
suddenly emerged upon the top of a sandbank close to 
the beach, and our labours were over. 

Next morning, the wind having changed, we got under 
weigh, and sailed round the east side of the island, with a 
light breeze from N.N.E., keeping a bright look-out, and 
feeling our way with the lead, as several rocks and reefs 
were appearing above water. At night we rounded the 
south end of the island, and next day we were hove to 
under close-reefed topsails, with another strong gale from 
the west The day following ( New- Year's Day ) rose bright 
and sunny : the wind died gently away, aad the titer meue- 
ter stood at 60 deg. 

LITTLE DAVID. 
[By MiBS MrrvoBD, in the * English JounuU.*} 
Tub spot with which we are concerned is a district of Ox- 
fordshire, divided ttom the gay and populous county of 
Becks, and the busy, thriving town of Belford Regis, by 
one of the most beautifVil boundaries in her Majesty's do- 



minions, the broad translooeni Thames. It is not tbe kmr 
of nature only who delights in this wfld distriet tte 
sportsman, baffled by the garden-like cultivation andhvoj 
enclosures of this swarming Berkshire of ours, whose tillti 
and villages and village-greens some irreverent fox-hotter 
was once pleased to designate by tbe nante of OiajphsiD 
Common, luxuriates in the distant ooverta of turfy m\k to 
the north of the great river. Dear above all to the courser 
was that wild open country, becoming wilder and more 
open with every mile : the ab»ence of hedgerows eM^aotai 
his eye, and the bleak wind, as having surmouttted tk 
Lanton Ridges, he looked fairly across the valley to^Hi&«N 
ton Hill, never &iled to gladden his heart : Hathertonfiiil 
being next, perhaps, to Compton Bottom, tlie bes^t plMe 
for trying a greyhound in England, the very Kewt&irit^ 
of coursers. 

No wonder that the finding themselves on Hie road to 
this place of delighty some four years ago, should exbilarale 
the spirits of two young country lads, who, driving a 
spirited horse in a light open carriage, and having chv|8 
of two or three brace of dogs belonging u> a usasterwk* 
had gone on, an hour or two before, to enjoy a ftmr ^sjs' 
coursing with an intimate fnend, conceived tbems^ves 
amongst the happiest and most important of aU honai 
beings. The happiness was pretty equally siiared; Ihe 
importance by no means so; one of the pair, by name 
Master Ben, being the real groom, valet, maA of aU work, 
factotum, and what not, to whom was del^ated thei^iaf^ 
of the carriage, horse, and dog ; whilst his comrade, wko 
boasted the euphonious appellation of Tom, was only a de- 
puty's deputy, hired for the nonce; moreover, B«i wts 
eighteen, and thought himself a man — a mistake into wMen 
Tom, younger by two years and shorter by two vot!^ 
could hardly fkll ; Ben had a new jacket, Tom an old ok; 
Ben had hal^a-sovereign in his pocket, Tom baUWi-crovB ; 
Ben was a courser, and had been at Uatherton, whilst 
Tom had not only never visited that classic ground of all 
sportsmen, but had actually never seen a greyhound nn 
in his lif^. 

To do Ben justice, he did all he could to enlighten Ton's 
ignorance, at which he thought biuiself much seandaliiwi 
though whether, like many a greater man, he might noi 
find some eonsolatioo in so &ir an opportuaity of laying 
down the law upon the sulject without risk of quet^tiom 
may be doubted ; at all events, whatever could be done bj 
talking of coursing, trom the traditions of the late Loi^ 
Rivera's kennel, the some time monarch of that prince!/ 
sport, to deseriptions of Mr Goodlake's, his successor in 
skill, in spiritr and in success, Ben performed e(m amon; 
and between eulogiums upon all the principal dogs, with 
historical accounts of their different matches, and bio- 
graphies of their several trainers, mixed wiih certain 
prophecies respecting the success of * their own stud,' to 
follow literally the grandiose phrase of tbe leeturer, espe- 
cially a yellow bitch called Marigold. In tAlk like ttis, 
diversified with occasional digres^ons respecting the goud 
cheer of the house to which they were bound, and a fer 
hints respecting a black-eyed dairymaid, who seemed to 
rival Marig(Hd in Ben's regards, the tame sped pleaeaatlj 
along, 

Ben had talking to keep him warm, and Tom had novekf 
and anticipation, and the indomitable spirit of enjoynteui 
of a country boy upon bis first journey, sitting in a gentle- 
man's carriage, and behind a gentleman's horse; kc« 
happily engrossed, they might have begun to find ximi the 
DcK^ber's night was closing in raw and cold, and thti 
wheU) after climbing up a steep ascent, they again got iaio 
the phaeton, the wind, which met them on the top^ blew » 
fiercely as to render walking, if tbe less dignified, by verr 
far the pleasantest mode of progress. Matters were mk 
mended when the shelving cra^ banks, picturesqpielj 
clothed with wood, which liad hitherto sldrted tbe read, 
disappeared, and they found themselves on a wide open 
common, of a very irregular surfkcer with a young mora 
just showing her slender face in a dreary-looking piece of 
water at some distance, and no shelter of any sort vii^)^ 
so &r as they could see. The wind blew oolder aoid coider ; 
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tbe wry dog^ instead of keeping, as th^ had hitherto 
dpne, at the side of the carriage, seemed shrinking behind. 

* Marigold I' cried Ben, * Myrtle! Mayfly I Marigold! 
Whew! Marigold, then. Whuw-ew-ew!' And Ben ut- 
fceced a shrill prolonged whittle, peculiar and individual 
aa an autography with which he had been wont to summon 
his fiiTouritd. 

♦ Whew-«w-ew I* resounded from the bottom of the hill. 
Ben was no Coward, and the days of ghosts were over 

(besides, who ever heard of a ghost whistling?), neverthe- 
less he was a little startled ; and when Tom, professing to 
believe it an echo, dryly desired him to try again, an in- 
junction which he mechanically obeyed, the whistJe had, 
so to aay, a shake, which, if it could have been executed 
at will* would have bad considerable value in a musical 
point of view. It*s a great pity that mere letterpress can 
give no idea of the sound ; but, although we must fail in the 
delineation, yet a most exact copy did arise this time from 
midwaj up the hill, continuing at intervals, mixed with 
slight variations, until at length a small figure, with the 
whole pock of missing dogs scampering around him, ap- 
peared at the top of £e ascent; and Tom (for the hero of 
the whistle had stopped the horse from more motives, pro- 
bably, than be could easily have enumerated) exclaimed, 
02 a tone between amazement and disappointment, * Why, 
it's only little David after all I ' 

' Only Pavid ! * rejoined Ben, giving vent to another half 
whistle, checked pretty hastily, as the effect of the last 
glanced over his recollection; 'David I why it really is 
that little rascal, and the wretched pigmy of an animal 
that Marigold is tossing over and over can be nothing 
but his dog Spider. I knew that he was dying to come; 
but to see bim here, twenty miles fr^m home, with eight 
good miles before us before we get to a house, and he all 
in rags, and without a farthing in his pocket^>poor tatter- 
demallion I — to pay for a bed or a supper when we do get 
to Hatherton; hang it Tom, there's spunk in the little 
creature — is not there? Suppose we take him on with us 
—eh ? Master likes his pluck, and he'll be useful to help 
to hold the dogs. Here, you sir ! jump up here, can't you ? 
How came you to bring that dwarfish cur of yours with 
you ? do you think we are going to course rats and mice, 
or to run against spaniels and terriers ; or, for the matter 
of tbit, how came you here yourself? Get in, I say — 
jump ! ' 

And with a sly whistle, ostensibly addressed to the 
greyhounds in general, and to Spider and Marigold in 
particular, but into which, in spite of his gratitude for 
Ben's condescension, he could not resist the temptation of 
infusing some slight reminiscence of the above-mentioned 
shake, little David did jump into the phaeton ; and, ani- 
mated by their past adventure (nothing is plesasnter than 
a brief puzzle, with the least dash in the world of a fright, 
when once it is happily over), the three drove on in tenfold 
glee. 

little David, dwarf and tatterdemallion as Ben had 
Justly called him, was a well-known, and, to say the truth, 
a popular inhabitant of our good village of Aberleigh. The 
poor boy was an orphan, and how old he was, who were 
his parents, or to whom (they being dead) he might be 
said to belong, were questions which nobody gave them* 
selves the trouble to ask. Whether he had such a super- 
fluity as a surname was doubtAiI. I question whether he 
knew it himself^ or whether it had ever occurred to him to 
mnke the inquiry. * Little David' was distinction enough 
to him. All that was known of his history was, that he 
had been placed by some long-past overseer with an old 
parish nurse, and that when the vestry claimed him as a 
denixen of the workhouse. Dame Butler, a lonely and child- 
less woman, had become so strongly attached to the friend- 
less boy that she refused to part with him, and in spite of 
the remonstrances of the parish authorities, and the still 
more urgent pinchings oit poverty and age, had contrived 
to support him until he could earn his own living. Won- 
durftuly soon did that happen. David vindicated the affec- 
tion of his protectress by his industry and good conduct. 

When Auri*hi1f1rpn ata IiojtIIv trnHt-/>H tn tiakp r»ftr«nf thpir 



own limbs, he began to be useful in their little menage; 
and whilst the other brats of the village were thinking of 
nothing but getting into mischief and out of scrapes, he 
was already watching sheep, driving pigs, and keeping 
birds from the corn, for the formers; milking cows, feed- 
ing poultry, and churning butter, for their wives; helping, 
now in the wheelwright's shop, now in the rope-yard, now 
at the forge ; tending the curate's flowers, holding the vicar's 
horse, and running errands for everybody. Never was so 
trustv or so alert an assistant Never, since the time of 
Puck (and really David was not much bigger than the 
popular notion of that esprit follet)i was so vivacious or 
so diligent a little messenger. No opportunity of turning 
a penny in an honest way came amiss to him ; and by the 
time he was as high, to use Ben's mode of mensuration, as 
Marigold's shoulder, at which time he might, by a rough 
computation, be about eleven years old, bad fkirly repaid 
Dame Butler's kindness by earning nearly enough, not 
merely for his own subsistence, but for hers. 

Of all his ways of winning money, however, that in which 
David most delighted was the hard work called sporting, 
which, to that half of the world which calls itself the wiser 
sex, has a fascination so universal that it must in them, 
as in the nobler races of animals who minister to the 
passions, be inborn and intuitive. When still in femi- 
nine habiliments, and little bigger than a full-grown infant) 
it occurred to David, then exerting himself as aide-de-camp 
to a tall scarecrow in frightening the birds fh)m a field of 
wheat, to see in a water-furrow a hare on her form. The 
field was by the roadside; Ben, already known to the 
urchin by sight and name, happened to pass; the boy 
pointed to the hare ; Ben gsdloped off to fetch his master 
and the dogs ; a fine run was the consequence ; and the 
love of the sport from that hour never flagged or dwindled 
in David's bosom. As soon as he was old enough to keep 
up with the party, he was employed to lead the dogs, to 
help the spaniels in beating hedges, to find hares sitting — 
in short, to form one of the busy, joyoui9 train called a 
coursing party ; and he soon became as well acquainted 
with the greyhounds, and nearly as good a judge of their 
various merits, as Ben himselfl 

By accident he had even become possessed of a grey- 
bound in his own person. One evening in the spring pre- 
ceding the date of our story, a poor, scared, half-starved 
creature, apparently only two or three months old, was 
driven by some idle boys into the small court in front of 
Dame Butler's cottage. David, tender-hearted to all ani- 
mals, rated the diildren, and called the frightened, trem- 
bling puppy in a tone which, with the remarkable instinct 
by which dogs recognise friends, the poor little thing im- 
mediately obeyed. The remains of a basket wei^ about 
her neck; she had evidently escaped from some coach or 
railway, and wandered about probably for days. After 
having satisfied his conscience by making enquiries at Bel- 
ford, David, attached to his foundling — the first living thing 
)ie had ever called his own — from the sense of benefit con- 
ferred, and the poor creature's fond gratitude, prevailed 
with some difficulty on his good old grumbling nurse to 
receive Spider (by which exceedingly plebeian name he 
chose to designate her) as an inmate. 

Never were dog and master better proportioned to each 
other. Spider was fax more like an Italian than an Eng- 
lish greyhound, and dwarfed probably by her early mis- 
adventure, did really seem fitter, as Ben said, to pursue 
after * rats and mice, and such small deer,' than to run 
after a fbll-grown hare ; and as to permitting him to try 
her speed against Marigold, a presumptuous wish which 
David had l^n rash enough to hint at, the thing was too 
derogatory to be thought of. It would be like matching a 
Shetland pony against a race-horse. 

It was not even without many rebukoB fbr bringing such 
a lap-dog, and many ii\junctions to remember that he must 
make everybody understand that Spider did not belong to 
* our stud,' that Ben suffered David to bring his lap-dog 
(the most injurious name that he could think of) along 
with them. He even snubbed Tom for venturing to assert 

tViafc aho wmilrl h« np«»tt.v if sHa wprp pn.thAr hi<ro*»r. To all 
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such contumelies little David, who had received many 
kindnesses from Ben, to say nothing of the present cast, 
made no worse answer than a whistle. 

Brightly shone the sun on Hatherton Hill, when, on l^e 
second momiog after their journey, horse, and dog, and 
man, properly rested and refreshed, sallied forth for a long 
day's diversion. It was a gay and gallant sight : the hos- 
pitable host, surrounded by his own fine femily, his troops 
of friends, and train of grooms and keepers, upon that 
magnificent eminence, forming a panorama, for extent and 
for historical interest^ such as shall hardly be paragoned 
in the south of England. And the sport was worthy of the 
scene. Never were such hares ; never such dogs ! Mari- 
gold beat Nestor; and Ben was beside himself. And little 
David, who had never before seen coursing upon the Downs, 
David was crazy! It seemed incredible that so much 
noise — ^for, to the honour of coursing be it said, there is no 
noisier pastime — could come from so small a body. 

At last, after host and guest had been alternately victor 
and vanquished in the friendly strife, and after some half- 
dozen of the neighbouring gentlemen had also breathed 
their greyhounds, an event occurred which put an unex- 
pected and most unintentional check to the gaiety of the 
meeting. Sir John Hare wood, one of the greatest coursers 
in England, who was known to be on a visit to a neigh- 
bouring nobleman, suddenly appeared, attended by a vast 
retinue of trainers, and grooms, and dog-boys, and a stud 
of some twenty brace of greyhounds, and, advancing most 
courteously to the party, hoped that he should not be con- 
sidered an intruder if he preferred a request to try the 
speed of one or two of bis dogs against some of those pre- 
sent There was one which he particularly wished to try 
against the fleetest that could be found, as he intended 
to run him the next week for the cup at Deptford Inn, and 
another that had just won the goblets at Swaffham. If 
any gentleman would favour him with slipping a good dog 
aigainst one of these, he should think himself much 
honoured. 

*Whew!' quoth Ben. Ben was dumfounded; and, to 
say the truth, his betters were rather taken aback. Some- 
thing one muttered about Marigold having*cut herself and 
another about Nestor having already run two courses; and 
the lord of the manor was about to couple a most courteous 
refusal of the challenge with a request that Sir John would 
run as many of his own dogs upon the hill as he chose, 
when, to the unutterable astonishment of the whole field, 
little David led Spider up to the training groom, and boldly 
proposed to run her against the dog who was about to be 
entered at Deptford Inn. 

* Whew-cw-cw !' quoth Ben, with redoubled energy. 
The groom, a tall man, mounted upon a tall horse, 

looked down upon David with the sort of scornful astonish- 
ment with which the giant may be supposed to have eyed 
the noted ' Jack' of the nursery legend, and vouchsafed no 
reply; but his master, a thoroughly well-tempered and 
kindly person, after enquiring to whom the pretty little 
creature belonged, and hearing from David's chief patron 
and protector the story of the boy and his dog, ordered 
Harebrain — between whom and Spider there was nearly 
the same disproportion as between the groom and her 
master — to be put into the slips. 

' Whew I ' said Ben again. * She's really pretty. If she 
should beat now ! David and she belong to our party. 
It's only right to back 'em up. Hark ye, you sir, upon 
the great horse, I'll beat you half-arcrown upon the little 
'un, shouted he, as, a hare being found, they were led to-a 
bottom, which, as the hare was sure to make for the stec^ 
ascent, was peculiarly favourable to the smaller dog. 

* Done I' responded the tall groom, gi-inning. * Has any 
one else a mint^for a bet? or will you venture another 
half-crown, comrade?' 

' No,' said Ben, who indeed had only made this bet in a 
spirit of good fellowship, by way of encouragement to David 
and protection to a dog who came with his party. * No 
more beats, thank ye! Ah, she's oflfl Now, Spider!' 

* Now, Harebrain : ' shouted the grooms and dog-boys. 
But not long did they shout Harebrain, used to the slips 



and eager for the sport, had been nearly a yavd a-bead it 
first starting. But the bitch had passed him like UgbtniDg 
strained up the hill-side, gained upon the dog at ercij 
stride, and had finally turned and lulled her bm wiUmtt 
Harebrain's coming in for turn. 

* Whew-ew-ew ! ' quoth Ben. * 1 beg your pftrd(Ri, 
David, for doubting the bitch. She's a good 'un, sore 
enough, and I'm half-a-crown richer than I thought I va^ 
Don't go mad about it> though, David, nor don't eat Spider 
up.' 

* It must be all accident,' cried the training groom, afker 
honourably disbursing Ben's money. * Have you a mind 
to run her again, my little man? Double or quits, mV 

* Ay, ay ! ' cri«l David. 

* Ay, ay I * said Ben. 

The latter worthy was however about to demur a little. 
when, instead of the candidate for the cup at Deptford lot, 
he found them slipping the winner of the Swaflfham gsbleL 
But Darid stopped him. * Let them run their best,' said 
he ; * you'll see she'll beat them.* 

And beat them she did, after a longer course and a marc 
decided triumph. And Sir John won the cap after aU, 
not indeed with Harebrain, but with Spider, alias Hekn, 
whom he purchased of her master at so high a rate tkat 
little Darid returned to Abcrleigh a monied man, witk & 
fortune in the Sarings Bank, a new suit for hioiseU; and a 
new gown for Dame Butler. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

TO A BALLAD-SINGEB. 

*How dear is thy strain ! yet how deep is the feeling 

or sorrow Its melody brings to thiit beaitl 
How sad Is the tmth which each note is rerealinif — 

* With fondest delusions time dooms ua to put.* 

In the days of my childhood that lay I oft chanted. 
With fidth which ne'er ftJterd in all that it toUl; 

No cares, in my day-dreams, my ^Irit Uion luunteU, 
Life's green was unfaded— all glUter was gold. 

Bat gay thoughts aro gone with the careless intentions 
Which prompted each act of my earlier years; 

I sigh when pure past Joys fond memor>- mentiona, 
And sing but to hide or to stiflo my tears. 

And, p'rtiaps, thp employment, though once thy chief pleasnrc, 

Is harder for thee than the heaviest toil ; 
For sorrow seems iink'd with each note tlum doat nieaaan>— 

Each note which was <once of a sorrow the fulL 

Keceive, then, thy pittance, and leave roe, I pray theo, 

Tliy tri'mulous tones but ill suit a gay song; 
Thy feeli^K^ in spite of tliy eflPurts, betray thee— 

Mine tell me tliat 1 have been listening too lon^^. 

KSWTOS GUODUCS. 



LIFE OF SAMUEL CLUGSTON, THE SLUGGABD. 

A laesy loord, for nothing good to donne, 

But stretched forth in ydleneasc always^ 

No ever caat his mind to covet prayse, 

Or ply himselfc to any licnest trade ; 

But all tlie day before the sunny rayes 

Ue us'd to dug, or sleepe in slothAil shade.*— iS'jwuer. 

CUAPTEB L 

Thb &ther of the subject of these memoirs belonged to a 
class of artisans that are fast wearing out in these dajs of 
steam-power and cotton-wool. He was a customer weaver 
of the old school, when hoddan-grcjr and linsey-woobey 
were in fashion, and every rural bride spun her owe 
blankets. Ue was a tall, clumsj man, with big square 
bones and oxen eyes ; but no man stood higher for a fina 
fabric and fair returns ; and as he was a sober-living naa 
and had plenty to do, and was late and early at his work, 
he became in the natural course of things a man of some 
means by the time he reached forty ; — about which tin»e 
he began to slip down Yery often after nightfall, by a back 
road, to see Lizzy Pi*oudfoot, who kept her uncle's hoo.^ I 
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who was the dyer in the place. Liizy was a clippy, cleyer, 
BaTtng body, always bustling about from morning till night, 
and putting eyery thing in looomotion about her ; and as 
she had reached her tbirty-seTenth year without having 
had one admirer or o£fer of marriage, it is possible she 
had dismissed all idea of the matter : but some have for- 
tune forced upon them afier fiuling to force fortune, and 
so it was with Lbzy. 

In due time she was Mrs dugston, and in dqe time a 
mother, and in due time, also, her son Samuel reached his 
seyenth year. He was the rery picture of his father — the 
same unmeaning eye, with the same gaunt bones and 
muscles in embryo. Toung as he was, his mother found 
work for him, and made him rise in the summer time with 
the first streak of light, and it was seldom he got to bed 
till she went herself. Andrew sometimes interposed on 
hehalf of his son, but Lizzy had one set of arguments, 
whi«b, on account of their soundness, no doubt, she always 
used, and nerer thought of altering. *Is it not written,' 
she would argue, * that if ye train up a child in the way 
he should go, when he is old he will not depart from it? — 
%nd is it not the case that, if ye learn young, ye'U learn 
feir? — and, warst of a', is it not proven by screral awflil 
instances around us, that thrifty parents often make thrift- 
less bairns, by indulging them in laziness and ill gaits!' 

As these three points were incontrovertible, they gene- 
rally carried the day, and poor Samuel had to keep bis eyes 
open and do what he was bidden do till his industrious 
mother chose to lie down beside her hard-working good- 
man. The consequence was, that three sounder sleepers, 
during the time it lasted, were not to be found in three 
parishes. It is true that little Samuel often sulke^ And 
rebelled and made much noise and many struggles to 
keep the bed, but as his mother was a woman of great de- 
cision of character, and had always a great deal to do, 
and few hands to do it with, his laudable efforts were uni- 
formly imavailing; and as he was in a state peculiarly 
exposed to the ends of justice, he very early had the op- 
portunity of connecting cause and effect in the moral 
world. To have heard Mrs Clugston in one of these spul- 
zlcs, one would have thought that no woman born had so 
much reason to be broken-hearted as she had, and that 
Absalom was a perfect pattern of filial obedience as com- 
pared with her refractory sou. There was another item 
in her maternal discipline which did not go well down 
with Samuel — and that was shortness of rations. She had 
three points of argument for this too. The first was, that 
gluttony was a sin ; the second was, that it led to kicking 
and rebellion, as in the case of Jeshurun ; and the third 
was — (really I forget what it was, though I was brought 
up next door to them) — but at any rate, she determined 
tiiat her son should not fall a sacrifice to surfeiting and 
debauchery so loug as she had the reins in her hands. 
Now it so happened (for what will perverse human nature 
not do ?) that the things Mrs Clugston strove to keep fh>m 
Samuel were the very things he set his heart on, as was 
shown one Sabbath evening when she was descanting upon 
the joys of heaven that little Samuel stopped her and 
asked, * if they would get eating and sleeping there as 
much as they liked P' It had been better for Mm he had 
not put the question, for it showed Mrs Clugston the ten- 
dencies of his mind and the necessity of curbing his car- 
nal inclinations; — and how could that be done but by 
shortening the allowances and starving out the evil appe- 
tites? Whether it arose out of mere stubbornness, or 
whether nature had any hand in it, it would perhaps be 
diflicult to say, but certain it is that Samuel began to nod 
when he walked, and was down in a dead sleep whenever 
his mother's back was turned ; and, worst of all, the neigh- 
bours began to accuse him of appropriating turnips imd 
bannocks, and every eatable thing he could lay his hands 
ou. He had now the satisfaction to hear his mother do full 
justice to his character: 'There was never a better con- 
ditioned boy bom than he was. and she would sooner be- 
lieve that the minister of the parish had stolen their bread 
than her son.' Of course Samuel backed her as well as 
he could by sundry tears and grimaces, and by stoutly 



asserting that he never touched their bannocks, and that 
they were liars every one of them. The tables, however, 
were soon turned upon Samuel. He hud got access one 
day into the miIk-hom<e of Mrs Donald, and as she dis- 
covered the larceny almost as soon as it was committed, 
she posted over to Mrs Clugston's, and directly charged 
Samuel with it. 

* It's a lee,' said Samuel, in a very determined tone ; * I 
never touched your cream.' ♦ 

* But you did,' insisted Mrs Donald. 

* You're a great liar,' responded Samuel. 

*rm surprised,' said Mrs Clugston, * that you can per- 
sist in charging the laddie wi' what he's innocent o' ! ' 

* Iimocent ! — how would ye like if ane o' my callants 
were coming and taking the cream aff ane o' your best 
dishes P' 

* Doesn't he tell ye, woman, that he never touched them ? ' 
*But he did,' reiterated Mrs Donald. 

* It's a lee,' maintained Samuel, getting his head into a 
putting position and his fists into boxing order. 

* What's that on your nose, then?' 

Samuel drew his hand across that organ, and bringing 
down with it what he felt to be incontrovertible evidence 
of his guilt, only said, * Eh, ay I so it is ! ' 

The cream affair was a standing witness against Mrs 
Clugston and her son, who was not many days together 
out of the box about one thing or anotlicr. It had this 
good effect, however, in Samuel's favour, along with the 
other charges brought against him, that it thickened his 
porridge and deepened his broth. 

The school days began, and this was a delightful era. in 
Samuel's life. He obeyed the calls of nature, instead of 
the calls of learning, and many a delicious nap he got 
whilst the young idea was shooting all around him. The 
boys would cry out that * Sammie Clugston was sleeping,' 
but after a while this lost its effect, and Samuel was left 
to his repose in a oomer at the tup of the form where he 
sat He must have had good talents, and paid strict at- 
tention to his lesson while at it, for he kept up with the 
rest, and in fact became rather a fiivourite with the master, 
who used to say, if Sammie would keep his eyes open, he 
would soon open a book with the best of them ; but Samuel 
had more pleasure in keeping them shut, and so he shut 
them. It could hardly escape that so marked a feature 
should remain disconnected with Samuel's name, and so 
he came to be called *■ Sleepie Sammie ' by universal con- ■ 
sent; and as boys will turn things into rhyme without 
reason, they gave an agreeable and poetical turn to the 
soubriquet by converting it occasionally into * Sluggie 
Cluggie,' which was particularly distasteful to Samuel 
from the very first, so much so indeed that he fought twice 
about it, and would have gained in both cases, had he not 
given in on the ground that he was tired. I was one of 
the boys he fought with, and never was I so happy in my 
life as when he cried out, 'he was tired.' The marks of 
his blows did not leave me for weeks ; for, though he was 
younger than myself he was as tall and much stronger, 
and while the thunder-fit was on him he did great damage, 
as many a boy bad reason to know, who had the temerity 
to break his slumbers. The opinion soon forced itself 
through the school that it was best to * let sleeping dogs 
lie,^ and so Samuel got his own will at last, and held on 
the noiseless tenor of his way, without let or interruption. 

CHAPTEE IL 

Time has many attributes in common with death. Like 
death, it has great decision and perseverance ; can march 
in the dark as well as in the light ; works by night and 
by day, and in all places — at the bottom of the sea as well 
as on the sur&oe of the earth ; will neither bribe nor flatter ; 
is repelled neither by plainness nor attracted by beauty; 
knocks at the gates of princes as well as at the doors of 
peasants ; never takes a step backwards nor retracts its 
own deeds ; seems always to be moving slowly and to be 
a great way off; overtakes men in the midst of ripening 
plans and unfinished purposes ; will listen to no arguments, 
and passes on while the orator is speaking and the crowd 
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applauding. They both give rise to and see strange sights 
—the building up and the crumbling down of empires, the 
dead march of generations, and the hastening on uf the 
final catastrophe, in which both shall expire. And this 
same time, inexorable and callous, which will take an ur- 
chin from school or a star from the firmament, as coolly 
as death will kill a fly or strangle a giant, took Httle Sa- 
muel from his beloved nook in the village seminary, by the 
time he reached his eleventh year, and set him down on a 
loom beside his father, with a shuttle in the one hand and 
a lay in the other. This was by no means a pleasant 
change to Samuel, and many a sigh, and tear, and fruitless 
wish it cost him, but Mrs Clugston was made of other stuff 
than to be moved by such things. It was in vain that Sa- 
muel pretended awkwardness, and pled indisposition, and 
declared his willingness to go to any other trade. His 
trade was fixed for him and he was fixed to his trade as 
firmly as a nail in a jail-door. When he saw there was 
nothing for it but to make the shuttle wheeze and the lay 
clank from early morning till late night, he got into a 
kind of desponding state; and^ as despondency is well 
known for its narcotic qualities, he would sometimes sink 
down in a profound sleep upon the breast-beam, and take 
by stealth what he ooiud not get by fair means. His 
father rather winked at this, for he had long felt that 
Lizzy was driving matters with rather a high hand over 
them both ; but Lizzy was not the woman to be baulked 
in this way. As the shop was muder the same roof with 
the house, and as Lizzy gave one of her ears to the shop, 
she soon detected Samuel at his stolen sweets and put a 
very unceremonious end to them, and gave his father to 
understand, by a round of reasoning and plain speaking, 
that he was worse than the laddie, and answerable ibr his 
•hortcomings, and carelessness, and misdemeanours. But 
as we have said before, there is no stopping of the wheels 
of time, and the heaviest inflictions as well as the highest 
pleasures soon come to an end ; and so it was in the ex- 
perience of Andrew Clugston and his only-bom, who saw 
Airs Clugston wheeled off one morning, after a short illness, 
to take her place among a long line of grandfathers and 
great-grandmothers in the churchyard of a neighbouring 
parish. 

Samuel was fifteen years old at this time, and one might 
have thought he would have had sense enough to conceal 
his joy on the occasion, which, I am sorry to say, he did 
not He remarked, for example, to a neighbour, that ' folk 
would get their mouthfu' o' meat and their natural rest 
now, at ony rate; ' and on the morning of the funeral it 
was with difficulty he was got out of las bed and dressed 
before the people assembled, and, as he was always falling 
behind in the procession, they had to put him into the cart 
beside the corpse, where he was scai'cely seated when he 
toppled over and fell fast asleep. The rumbling of the 
vehicle and the soporific effect of grief on some constitu- 
tions, and having nothing else to do, might perhaps account 
for bis being overcome; but there were many there not 
disposed to take so &vourable a view of the question, but 
attributed it to indifference, and some to the excess of joy, 
and others to a spirit of malignant triumph, and insult to 
the departed, whose virtues £d not fail to shine all the 
brighter against the dark background of her sou's insen- 
sibUity and ingratitude. 

* Waken him,' said James Strang, a little ill-natured 
mannie with a red face and buck teeth, * it'll affront the hale 
parish if we gang into the town that way. Feint matter 
though it should prove his last sleep, the lazy lout,' and 
James reached up his stick as he spoke, and poked Samuel 
very savagely about the ribs. 

Samuel started up and cried out, ere he got through the 
dork confused passage which leads from the sleeping into 
the waking state. * Mercy !~is she come to again ? 

The Wright that made the coflin groaned, and some 
shook their heads to themselves, and some looked into each 
other's fiioes, and others put their hands to their mouths, 
and James Strang stood still as if he had really raised the 
dead, and first looked angry, and then got a glimpse of 
the ludicrous and fell a laughing even out, and said, * it , 



cowed every green thing — the like o't m 

tell 0*. J 

As for Andrew, the chief mourner, he befacved as well i- 
as man could do under the drcnmstanaes. He vtteredM r 
rebuke, but with a serious air reached out bis hattd and i 
said to his son, * Come away oat SamHe), we'll soon be ■» 
the place, and ye'll get a hurl bock.' 

Samuel offer^ no resistance and went verj deonirslj 
all the rest of the way, and, to his honour be it said, he |! 
slept none on the road going home# j 

OHAPTIBia. 

As there was little doing for a day or two after tke bwH 
and a kind of Sabbatb stillness pervaded the bouse, Qmauid 
occupied his time chiefly in eating tp the fragneuts ii 
bread and cheese which had survived Uie *dredgy,'aadiB i' 
nodding at the fireside, and looking out occaskmaHy aaa i 
neighbour passed by or a noise got «p among th« dogs4r i' 
children. His father gave him his own way for a time, lat. 
ting him eat and sleep as much as he liked, vHtk the 
perhaps of bringing on a surfeit and conseqa^tt 
or it might be that he considered the boy had ' 
ly treated by his mother, and that it was but right le kt 
him have back what he had been unjustly deprived g£ 
But instead of a disrelish appearing, the two maBterappft- 
tites seemed to increase ; and instead of showiog d^sereiioi 
in the matter and a proper sense of the indnfgeoce gruicd 
him, he carried the thing to the last boanda of excess and 
abuse. Areactionon the part of his ihther soon took plaoe, 
who forced him to rise when he rose (two hours later, it 
is true, than when his wife lived), and who kept Mm at 
his work till a reasonable time at night. 

It was plain to every one that Samuel wa» not owed of 
his passion for sleep and food, and that whenever be shoal4 
become his own master, he would enter upon a course of 
unbridled indulgence. 

A wearisome time indeed did Andrew ClngstoB oaBtiine 
to work and step about after his son had given font to feeW 
ings of dissatisfaction respecting his longevity; but at k«l 
he did go, and Samuel entered at thirty-four into the fhtt 
possession of all that his father and mother had saved by 
their industry and eoonomy. 

There was now a general cariosity felt as to the coune 
which Samuel would take, for many had risked their re- 
putation on his head. Conceive the dismay then that feu 
into the ranks of the foreseers, when Samuel, instead of 
laying his head into the laps of his Delilahs, resigned hiai- 
self and his energies to a career of exemplary and even ex- 
traordinary labour. The discomfited prophets ooutd hard- 
ly keep their fingi;rs, and certainly their wives did mt 
keep their tongues, off Samuel when they met Mm, bat 
treated him to a panoramic view of his past life, with t 
lucid commentary on some of its more interesting passages 

As every effect has its cause, the revoluUon we have 
mentioned had its cause too. A wag in the village h^i 
apprised Samuel of the predictions that were pending apoQ 
him, and as he did not like to become the subject of pr»- 
phecy, he determined to upset the soothsayers ; and so be 
did — ^but it was only for a time. The tension was too vie 
lent to last, and the seat which pride and a fipirit of Oss- 
tradiction had usurped was soon vacate^ and the old pre- 
scriptive occupant sat down with a deeper seat and a feiner 
hold than ever. The relapse was dreadful. It is true that 
Samuel assigned sickness as the cause for keeping his bed, 
but his looks and the quantity of food be took belied tbe 
statement. Human nature, after all, is not so bad; tut 
several of the men whose repute as prophets had been 
damaged by Samuel's spurious attempt al industry, looked 
in upon him now, and spoke to him in the kindest manner, 
and even offered to send some dainty thing or other which 
they considered good for the nature of Ms oomplaint At 
the end of six days, he rose and began to do a btUe agtun.* 
but it was like the working of a piece of machinery through 
which a winter flood had passed. The virtue had left tt) 
limbs, and the mainspring seemed to have been bfOikHi j 
within Mm. He was fusionless and fangless, and 1o6k^ 
like one whose spinal maiTow is injured, and whose mhii 
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and Affections are off finally for some other world. His 
Tery voice bad tbe thrum of a paralytic Jew*8 harp, and his 
who)* appearanoe indeed was one of extreme indifferenoe 
aad inseuaibility. No one who saw him for the first time 
but was lApreeeed with the man. He was not quite six feet 
two but Yerj near it. His hands were broad and squatty 
like tbe mole's, and his legs had an endless look about 
them like the ostrich's, for tbey were long and small in 
proportkui to his body, and he had a peculiar drawling 
way of using them, as if one joint had to put the other in 
motion, and each had to wait its turn, like some serpents 
seen in toy shops. The trunk, again, was lumpy and 
butRitosome, and seemed more to be onrried about by the 
legst thill te form with them a part of the same system. 
Tbe arms hong down like spokes, and a long heron>like 
ntek kM up his head as on the top of a pole. The head 
was of a pieee with the body, as the arms and neck were 
with' tbe iegs, U was htrge, and thinly tbatched with 
, blaek lanky hair. The face was flabby, and had a sallow 
gieaey eKpreewon about it, and the slow still eyes stood in 
their saokrets with the lids half over them, as if their pos- 
seoBor were toiling on in the last stage of exhaustion 
tbfOugh a tropical desert. It could not be said that his 
fisMM VM ugly ; but it was so utterly phlegmaUo and des- 
titttta oC <«X4»reseion that it seeoied a lump of half-inform- 
ed e^y^ which was neither animate nor inanimate. His 
drvtwas tbe drew of bis time and station — a substan- 
J Uai suit of home-made blue. The large deep vest had 
rounded pocket-lids like coat-tails, and his coat-tails would 
: have nade a decent suit for a oitisen now-a-days. To be 
sire I am describing Samuel rather in his Sundav dress 
than in his every-day appareL He usually wore through 
the week a huge jaoket like a beggar's greatrcoat cut in 
two, and a roomy waisteoat made out of the £l^S end of a 
pieceaf drugget or blanketing. 

* That man is physically lazy,' or * lethargic to the back- 
bone,' or * constitutionally a shaggard,' were remarks that 
were firequently applied to him by intelligent strangers 
who saw him for the first time. Now, there might have 
been much truth in this ; but I believe also that the course 
which his mother took with him, had a great hand in fos- 
tering and confirming the native tendencies of his consti- 
tution to indolence. But however this may have been, I 
have never known, read, or heard, of one who sunk so com- 
pletely and hopelessly under the dominion of sloth. The 
person who has never felt the insidious approach of this 
passion, and the vampy re-like way in which it works, till 
it paralyses every energy of soul and body, can form no 
idea of its power, and will hardly credit tbe extent to which 
it may be carried and indulged in. The Hottentots furnish 
an example on a large scale of what it can do when left to 
itself; and occasional instances are to be met in all coun- 
tries of its absorbing nature and lamentable consequences ; 
— depriving its victims of the power of resistance, and lay- 
ing them down more vegetable than animal masses, and 
tormenting them with nervous irritations, broken and dis- 
turbed slumbers, nightmare, irresolution of purpose and 
confusion of thought, checkings of conscience, and fearful 
forebodings of coming labour, and penury, and wretched- 
ness. How surely will any passion, if not resisted, obtain 
the mastery — but none more surely than this. Every 
vice indeed has a beginning but no end. It grows insen- 
sibly but certainly ; and consequently there is little hope 
of the man who is under the power of chronic and aban- 
doned habits. In our subsequent chapters on the history 
of Samuel, this will become apparent 

COMMERCE. 

riBST ABTICLB. 

Socunr has do legitimate employment that is not conser- 
vative. The very principle of social communion was im- 
planted in human nature in order that men might assist 
each other in the production and econoroisation of the ne- 
cessaries of life, and other products of labour. Labour is 
the only truly noble employment of human kind — that 
is, labour la all the aspects which tend to make up the 



I great sum of productive thought and action « and wbat- 
, ever tends to distract or destroy, is not legitimate for 
humanity, and ought therefore to be deplored and dis- 
' carded. 

The two great divisions of human employment may be 
termed agriculture and manufactures. Involved in these 
two grand branches of labour, are many employments 
which do not properly belong to either manufacture or 
agriculture^ but which may be still termed collateral em- 
ployments, having been educed in connection with these 
fundamental sources of national wealth and greatness. 
Commerce is the exchange of either agricultural or nianu- 
fiictured products for money or goods. In the latter case 
the trade is called barter. Commerce is tbe employment 
of peaceful nations, and is the means by which men ren- 
der common those particular products which belong to 
peculiar climates. Commercial cities have been tbe great 
theatres of human enterprise ; the greatest minds that 
have ever illuminated the world in science or art were de- 
veloped in them ; all the world's real benefactors in art 
and knowledge have flowed from tbe conservative principle 
of labour^ and the diffusive humanising principles of ex- 
change. Trade is only now b^inning to take its true po- 
sition in the ideas of men. This is said to be tbe dawn 
of a new era, of which trade is becoming tbe chivalry. 
We shall only give a glance at the history of commerce in 
the meantime, however, leaving it to take its own place 
in the shifting position of this transition era of ideas. 

Commerce undoubtedly grew out of man's necessities. 
At first it must have been very limited amongst those 
tribes who lived upon venison, and clothed themselves 
with wild animals' skins. From Scripture, it appears 
that, in the period succeeding the flood, the system of com- 
mercial exchanges was hardly begun amongst the people 
of Nimrod and the other post-diluvian predecessors of 
Abraham, who lived upon wild animals which they hunt- 
ed, and the flocks which they tended. Tbe Greeks, 
previous to the immigration of Cadmus and other wise 
people from the east, who taught them handicrafts as well 
as letters, also lived, as did the Asiatic descendants of 
Canaan, upon the produce of the chase. When the Ro- 
mans invaded Britain, fifty- five years before Christ, they 
found our fathers in the same truly primitive condition of 
life ; and when the British again, in the sixteenth century, 
invaded the continent of North America, they found the 
tribes to form a complete historic parallel to their ances- 
tors of that early period. As the savage peoples became 
acquainted with the civilised invaders, and saw that they 
had something that skins would purchase, hunting nut 
only became a necessary employment, but one of gain ; and 
so, bringing their furs to traders, in order to obtain the im- 
plements of warfare or agriculture, commerce was begun. 
The next stage of advance upon the condition of hunt- 
ing is that of pasturage. Above and beyond pasturage is 
agriculture, and wedded to it is handicraft. In the pasto- 
ral state, men could supply themselves with primitive gar- 
ments and nutritious food from the skins, flesh, and milk 
of animals; but still there would be a retardation of popma- 
tion, and the absence of high civilisation. The agricultural 
state induced a fixture of residence, a division of employ- 
ment, the foundation of villages and cities, and the exten- 
sive interchange of commodities, civilisation and commerce 
both being dependent upon the density of a population. 
The first trading transactions of which we are co^isant are 
those earned on between the Ishmaelites and Egyptians. 
Tbe latter people were very numerous, dwelt in cities, and 
produced in their fields more than enough of grain for 
their own wants. This tbey could exchange with the 
Ishmaelites (Arabs) for spices, and slaves, and the other 
articles which the Arabs bad to give and tbey required. 
Seventeen centuries before tbe Christian era a caravan of 
Arab merchants, carrying spices to the south, bought 
Joseph of his brethren, and sold him unto Potipbar, who 
was a captain of the guard, an office implying a highly 
artificial condition of society, and a considerable advance 
in social disparities. 
In tbe early history of commerce, the means of transit 
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^d exchange were ioUnd, goods being carried upon the 
bmcks of animals, just as the Arabs of tbe Sahara carry 
OQ their traffic with the Barbary states and the nations 
of south-western Africa to this day, the more advanced 
system of wheel-carriages and made roads having never 
superseded the more primitive and simpler plan. In the 
provinces of Brazil, Peru, Buenos Ayres, and Columbia, 
commercial transit is the work of the llama, or other 
beasts of burden ; and in Thibet, and the other Asiatic 
nations adjacent to the Himalayan range, animals carry 
all the articles of transmontane commerce. In Mexico, 
which is a vast and fertile country, and which for three 
hundred years has been peopled by a Spanish American 
race, there are only three or four roads fit to be traversed 
by wheel-carriages ; so that almost all tbe goods imported 
or exported are taken from and to the coast on the backs 
of mules and horses. The earliest attempts to convey 
goods by water was in canoes and rafts across mere straits 
or inlets of the sea. Before there could be an extensive 
and distant sea communication, there must have been 
vtrj great advancement in shipbuilding and in naviga- 
tion. Another cause to intermit the progress of inter- 
course amongst nations by sea was tbe want of that im- 
portant instrument, the mariner's compass. With the 
nations of antiquity, water communication was slow in be- 
ginning, and, when it did begin, its progress in advance- 
ment was fery tardy. Vessels never lost sight of land in 
their voyages, but crawled, in little coasting expeditions, 
from town to town, or creek to creek, watching the lea^t 
indication of storm, and seeking shelter in the land. The 
limited knowledge of geography which the ancients pos- 
sessed confined their eiforts of trade within very narrow 
limits ; and their ships being open and chiefly propelled 
by oars, were not adapted for heavy seas. Summer was 
the only season in which these clumsy mariners dared 
venture to sea, and he who was foolhardy enough to launch 
his bark in winter, was reckoned a bold man indeed. 

Navigation seems to have early reached a very high 
state ot excellence in the Red Sea. We know that a 
great traffic was carried on there between Arabia and 
Cosseir, or the port which served as an eutrep6t for the 
trade of the Red Sea with Thebes in Upper Egypt, 'i he 
merchandise landed at Cosseir is commonly considered 
to have been the produce of India, imported in the first in- 
stance to several parts of Arabia, near the mouth of the Red 
Sea. The traffic was considerable, however, from whatever 
sources it sprung ; and this is yet evident from the magni- 
tude of the ruins of magnificent Thebes. The A rabs, it is 
well known, were considerable adepts in astrocoray, and 
bad early employed instruments in making nauUco -astro- 
nomical observations. When Vasco do Gama, in 1407, 
was at Melioda, near to the ancient I'ar^huih of Scripture, 
the King of Melinda presented the Portuguese mariner 
wi^h a seaman slave. This Malemo Cana, a native of 
'tuzerat, was the most experienced of all the mariners in 
^h'^ Indian seas. When he saw the astrolabe, and other 
instruments used by De Gama in nauto-astronomical ob- 
servation, he evinced not the least surprise, declaring that 
the pilots of the Red Sea, from time immemorial, had 
used instruments of nearly the same construction for the 
same purpose. There is no doubt that 'he science of na- 
vigation was considerably advanced upon the Red Sea, as 
agriculture and its kindred arts were in Upper Egypt. 
The flying sands from the Lybian Desert, however, even- 
tually covered a great portion of the cultivated vaJley of 
the Nile, and caused the seat of Egyptian government to 
be removed from Thebes to Memphis, which is situated 
nearly where Cairo now stands. 'Ibis removal, of course, 
led the trade more Levant-wards, and ships from Tyre 
and Sidon, the two chief cities of the Phoenicians, began 
to come from Syria to Memphis. 

The Egyptians were never a great commercial nation, 
however, neither did they ever evince any predilection for 
tbe sea. Their religion was of a water-hating kind, and 
their government was almost as restrictive towards fo- 
reigners as is that of modern China. The Phoenicians, on 
the other hand, were quite a trading nation, and Sidon, 



their chief city, is tbe first commercial one of conseqneift 
mentioned in history. It was situated only about orte 
handred and fifty miles distant from the months of ^ 
Nile, and all the foreign trade of Egypt was in the hands 
of the Sidonpse mariners. It has often been assened of 
warlike nations like Greece and Rome, that they carried 
civilisation and the arts, with their arms, into cooqoered 
countries. For this civilisation they were themselves de- 
pendent upon commercial nations. Situated intfaecentrf 
of the then mo:it active nations of the world, Phoenich 
sent her ships to Egypt. Cyprus, and Cilicia, and ihen, be- 
coming bolder and wider in her range of risitatiOQ, sbf 
plant<^ colonies in Crete, (Greece, Lybia, and Sicily, wtb 
all which barbarian countries her mariners peaeeftmy in- 
troduced the rudiments of knowledge and the osefnfarfs. 
Independent of this her Mediterranean trade, Phcenitis 
had a regular traffic with the southern part of AfHii; 
goods bemg conveyed by land between Phoenii^a and 
Elath, a port in the northern part of tbe Red Sea, atil 
then by ships on that sea. Commercial Phoenicia h^\ 
however, before the htride of homicidal Alexander. War- 
like Greece, after a dreadful struggle, trampled down will 
pride and scorn the people who had given them letter^ 
and had taught them the arts. 

Next to Phoenicia as a trading nation comes Judea. 
For seven centuries after their settlement in Egypt to 
their greatest glory under the reigns of Darid and Solo- 
mon, they had been progressing in numbers and power. 
Under these kings they made the conquest of Idomea, a 
province which extended along the north-eastern shore (rf t 
the Red Sea, and, perceiving the wealth that flowed into 
their neighboars of Phoroicia from trade, they became 
desirous of engaging also in foreign commerce. IV 
friendly relations of David and Solomon with the dty of 
Tyre rendered this desire easy of accomplishment; so 
that com and oil were sent from Judca, while gold, aod 
silver, and foreign merchandise returned to the Jews from 
Tarshish and Ophir, and the other distant ports of soatb- 
eastem Africa and India. Unaccustomed themselves to 
working ships, the Jews bought the vessels aod had them 
manned with Phoenician sailors. They then, as at this 
day, could perform all the counting-house and land-work 
departments of trade ; the seafaring part was left to har- 
dier and more physically energetic men. The trade of 
Judea, however, only existed for a very short period. 
When the dismemberment of the kingdom took place, 
after the death of Solomon, the foreign trade almtet at 
once ceasad, or fell into the hands of Phoenician mer- 
chants. 

Phoenicia and* Egypt imparted their own vitality of 
civilisation and trvle tu Greece, and they declined as ibe 
rose. 1'hc early annals of few countries tell tales of 
peace. War and rapine are the most fruitful theroei of 
almost every historian; yet the earliest records of Gre- 
cian history bear ample and honourable testimony of tbe« 
foreigners, who came in peace from the East, briogiog 
the usefiil arts and letters, and founding cities, and in- ' 
structing the rude t>eopies with whom they mingled in , 
agriculture, navigation, and the forms of regular govern- 
ment. Greek civilisation dawned eleven centuries before < 
the Christian era ; and long before this time Egypt had 
been possessed of a great population, and an elaborate 
political system, which the Greeks improved upon. It , 
was under the influence of labour and trade that Argoi, h 
Mycenae, Athens, Thebes, Sparta, and Corinth ro!« to 
that state of magnificence attributed to them, and assur- 
edly not without cause, by Homer. About eight centuriei 
before the Christian era Greece was in the senith of ker 
greatness, and she would doubtlcbs have improved stifl , 
more, but baneful intestine wars intermitted her peacefcd , 
labours and destroyed her trade, so that she too brgafl to 
decline. The Dorian invasion of the Peloponesos, called 
in history the * Return of the Heraclidae,' and cowidertd ; 
to have taken place eighty years after the Ti i^tn waf, 

' was the beginning of her decay. The Dorians TPk.^ J 
Morea, and caoliS the expatriated descendants of ^%*1 

, to move northward to Thrace and Phrygia ; while d» | 
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Atbenic chiefs, on the other ^and, led colonies to the 
^ast, founding EpbesiH, and other towns in Asia Minor and 
Syria, Rhodes, one of the most famous of ancient com- 
mercial cities, vas founded on the island of that name by 
the Greeks ; Cyrene, on the north coast of Africa, was 
another of their colonies ; while Cyprus was settled partly 
hy Greeks, partly by Plioenicians. The principal colonies 
of the Greeks, however, were those in Italy and Sicily. 
Tbey founded all the commercial towns of note in the 
sooth of Italy, and almost all the principal ones on the 
coast of Sicily. These settlements were peopled from the 
same causes and upon the same inducements as were the 
British settlements of North America. A limited terri> 
tory and increasing population, together with the facilities 
of settlement offered in the colonies, caused extensiTe 
migrations to Italy, which, in its turn, rose as its parent 
nation declined. 

Greece is admirably adapted for commerce. She main- 
tains an almost central situation amongst the trading na- 
tions of Europe and India, and her bhores are indented 
witb inlets, onfering every facility for harbourage. Yet it 
was not upon her physical capacities that her ancient 
greatness depended, as is now manifest. In her roost 
prosperous days Greece was a system of petty republics, 
each having its city and its plain. The government of 
each of these little states was the government of the 
citizens, who paid all the taxes, did military service, cul- 
tivated the fields, and carried on trade. Each state did 
all that was necessary to supply its wants and exigencies, 
and the surplus it exchanged with its neighbours for some- 
thing of tbeir production. It was while her subjects were 
in the condition of greatest freedom that Greece was most 
prosperous ; absolutism destroyed her, for it changed the 
reaping-hook of the husbandman into a spear, and the 
peaceful bark into a ship of war. The navigation and 
commerce of Greece, however, were never very great. 
Her own colonics in Italy and Sicily, Ionia and Thrace, 
were her chief customers,' and the more distant voyages 
of her traders were undertaken southward to Egypt. 
When Alexander conquered Tvre, the wealth and strength 
di<iplayed by this maritime city induced him to look fto 
the securing of her trade. He accordingly founded,, «n 
the western mouth of the Kile, the naval city of Alex^r 
dria, which became for several centuries theqhwf •c^nir 
mcrcial city in the east of thftj!||editerranean,/aqd, aftet 
the ruin of Carthage, the gre%^es^'iivl^rir«rld.) j yd u 

If Greece was never what n^ay be tffitte^Aifreat conv» 
mercial nation, Carthage, on tlie- ^4MtK, l^c^Jlj^cr rival, 
aod the rival of Rome, was altogether a commerci.il state. 
She was founded by a colony froa^ /Tyre, an4 she evan- 
Uially surpassed the parent state in n^ealtli acd enter- 
prise. The sphere of her coinmeflcp wa# in the wesL 
Her ships crowded the ports of Spain, the south of Gaul, 
and Sardinia; and her seamen were well knownln Sicily 
and Libya. They passed the Pillars of Hercules, visiting 
the coasts of Morocco and Portugal ; and even trading to 
the western coast of France and the English Channel, 
where tin was found and eagerly sought after by the Car- 
thaginian merchants. There is a tradition that expedi- 
tions of discovery were fitted out by the Carthaginians at 
the public expense, and that they penetrated to the most 
remote parts of Africa on the south, and to the Baltic 
Sea on the north. The accounts of the expeditions were 
lost, however, and their whole history is consequently 
involved in obscurity. It was to her commerce that Car- 
thage owed all her power, and her true glory. Her in- 
dustrial powers were very great, and her enterprise was 
commensurate with them. Indeed her commercial specu- 
lations might have led hot in peace to explore all the con- 
tinents of the Old World, and some mind might have 
conceived a mariner's compass and dreamed of a new 
world many centuries before such things were done; but 
war infiamed the hearts of her people, perverted their 
energies, ^d laid her homes in ruins, over which the world 
as we^Vai Marius might truly have wept. 
* ,. -The Romans of themselves, again, were not a naval 
people ; they never manifested much love for the sea, and 



only increased their shipping in order to meet the exigen- 
cies of an pxtwisive colonial system, or to fight with the 
maritime Carthaginians. They were deprived of a great 
number of vessels in their first wars with the African re- 
public, tempests destroyed many more, while not a few 
were lost through unskilful seamanship ; so that they were 
averse to increasing their navy. When the Punic War 
bad ceased, however, and Carthage was reduced to weak- 
ness, Rome became mistress of Sicily, Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Syria, and consequently of the navies of these coun- 
tries. The whole of the maritime cities of the Mediter- 
ranean were thus reduced under one power ; piracy ceased, 
and peace prevailed for several centuries, which was an 
era fruitful of commercial enterprise and prosperity. 
During this period commercial intercourse was established 
between the Mediterranean Sea and the south of England, 
carried on partly overland through France, and partly 
direct by sea. The Romans also traded to the Indian 
Ocean l;|y the Red Sea, watching the Etesian winds or 
monsoons, so as to make a voyage to the Chersonesus and 
back again in a year. In the Indian trade about a hun- 
dred vessels were employed ; and, as the Europeans pro- 
duced few articles nseftil to the Indians, the former were 
required to export silver in order to purchase their home 
cargoes. In this way Pliny computes the yearly export 
of specie extended to £400,000 sterling. 

' After the invasion and dismemberment of Rome, navi- 
gation declined, together with every other branch of 
industry. The rude and lawless invaders from Germany 
plundered wherever and whatever they pleased, and 
tradesmen and artisans were constrained to nee for safety 
with their wives and families. Many of these industrious 
fugitives took refuge on the small islands to the north of 
the Adriatic, where they built their homes. These 
islands were separated from the mainland by lagunes, 
which protected them from attack by land; and they 
could only be approached by vessels of certain size, as the 
channels leading to them were very shallow. This was 
then the origin of Venice, which became one of the 
wealthiest and most poweriiil of the Italian republics, 
aei^r^fied all attempts at subjugation until a very late 
y)erlo«4n history. She never had a foreign foe in her 
stretts until within this age, and now she has just driven 
that foB frbitT'her town and towers. 

Constrintinople, also a commercial city, survived the 
attack of the barbarians longer than did the empire itself. 
She maintained a traffic with Venice, with Malabar, the 
countries of the Indus, and Alexandria, long after the 
Saracens, who overran the countries of the Nile, had pre- 
vented ^ Red Sea communication with Asia to the south. 
She continued to bring to the European market silks, 
cottons, and spices, by a roost circuitousfoote, it is true, 
but yet with a courage that was strongei^ian that of con- 
quest, and more nobly heroic than the retreat of Xenophon. 



ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON. 

DuKiNe the rapid sojourn that he made in Belgium, in 
1810, Napoleon, according to hb habit, went one morning, 
very plainly dresset*, to walk in the gardens of the Lacken 
Palace, accompanif \ by an aide-de-camp, where he met a 
young man who was occupied in arranging some flowers. 
He was pleased with the frank and prepossessing features 
of the young botanist, a&d began a conversation with him. 
The young man was the son of the head-gardener — he 
had studied with great care and economy the history of 
the vegetable world—he could name, without hesitation, 
the foreign and complicated names that the over-learned 
have given, often in so ridiculous a manner, to the most 
graceful productions of nature. He spoke of the Sedo- 
santbe, the Aristoloche, the Rahoa, the Sceroxilion, the 
Hydrochardee, and thousands of plants with difficult 
names, as another would have talked of spinach and 
parsley. He knew the nature and property of each plant 
—in short, it was botany personified, in a young man of 
twenty-two. 
* Arc you comfortable in your situation here P' says the 
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Emperor, speaking* with interest. * Yes, Sir/ replied 
the young artist, who was far from supposing the rank of 
the person who interrogated hira. * I live in the midst 
of what I love, but I am onlj an assistant to the head 
gardener.' Napoleon never disapproved of ambitious ideas. 
He had remarked in the young florist his profound studv, 
and the interest he took in his profession. * What would 
vou like?* says he. *0h/ said the young Belgian, ' what 
I would like u madness.' ' But still let me know,' says 
the Emperor. 'It would require a fairy to realise the 
dream that has often occupied my mind.' * I am not a 
fairy/ replied Napoleon, smiling in his turn, ' but I am 
about the person of the Emperor, and he could, if he 
knew them, realise your wishes.' * You are too good, sir,' 
said the young man. 'It is certain that the Emperor 
could be the fairy th*t I wish for, for it all depends on 
him. During a journey that I made for my instruction, 
I saw in France the gardens of Malmaison, with its eleven 
bridges and Turkish Rioskes. The Emperor, ! understand, 
has given this charming place to Josephine — if a fairy were 
here, I would ask for nothing more than to be head gar> 
dener to Josephine. You see how modest I am.' »! 
will think of it,' says the Emperor, almost betraying his 
incognito, ' but do not despair of fairy lore ;' and after some 
further conversation with the young botanist, Napoleon 
withdrew. He left Brussels on the morrow. 

During the two months that followed this conversation, 
the young gardener could scarcely think of anything but 
the wand of a fairy and the place of head gardener, when 
one day he received a sealed packet with the arms of the 
Empress Josephine upon it ; it contained his nomination 
to the post he had so much wished for ; be hastened to 
the spot, and was very soon introduced to the fairy of 
Lacken — that man who forgot nothing^ and in whom he 
only recognised the Emperor, to express to him almost a 
ipecies of adoration. 

He still occupied the place of first botanist at Malmaison 
when the Empress Josephine died. — L* Impartial. 



WHERE'S PLEASURE FOUND? 

* Where's pleasure (band?* I aak'd a maid. 

Who, In a garden &lr. 
Had choaen finom the private shade 

lioaa rosea for her hair. 
**Tis fonnd within the palace- walls *•- 

TIius taid the blooming eirl ; 

* In roasqueradea, and ftdl-dreas balls, 

And in tlie waltz's twirl* 
And as she spoke a crimson hae 

Siilftued her lovely cheek: 
Oh, may thou ever happy be— 

Xone other transports seek t 
' Where « pleasure fonnd?* I aak*d the youth 

A\'ho met in JO)'ftil glee, 
While yet their tiny voices rung 

In mirtlis of Infiuicy. 
They pansed awhile, as if to ask 

What other Joys there were, 
Tlian in the noon-day son to bosk 

Or sport in open air? 
Oh, happy be thine infant years, 

While yet they know no guile, 
And nevtrr may life*8 restless fears 

E'er damp thy childish smile ! 
* Whore*s pleasure found?' I ask'd tlic old 

Whose limbs with palsy shook. 
And chocks, with many a wrinkled fold. 

Their length of days bespoke. 

* Oh, seek not in tkit worid that Joy, 

Lest thou be led astray,— 
The only pleasures wt ei^oy, 

Is when to God we pray.' 
Oh, blessed be your hoary heads, 

For grace to you was given ! 
And may you rest in pleasure's beds 

Wliere they are found— in heaven I 



DIROE. 

They laid her where earliest flowers were bendhif; 

With lives like her own, so fkir and so f^all ; 
They laid her where showers of sweet leaves were i 

Like tears when the branches are stirred by a gale. 

Tliey laid her where constant the south winds awaken. 
The echo that dwells in that lone myrtle grove, 

Tliat the place of her rest might be never forMaken 
By rourmnrs of sorrow, and murmnrs of lore. 

They raised the white marble, a rYnine for her dombers, 
Wboae memories remain when the snmroen depart } 

There a lute was engraven, and more than ita nnmbera, 
The strings that were broken appealed to the heart. 

The bride hronglit her wreath of the oraiig»4inierB Utkci^ 
And cast the sweet bnds fH>m her tresa ea of gold ; 

Like her in their earliest beauty to wither. 
Like her in thehr snnahlne ut hope to grow ookL 

Tlio wild winds and waters together bewailing 

Perpetual mourners, lamented her doom : 
Still sadness 'mid nature's wmnds Is preralltiy. 

Ah f what Is all natnre bnt one general comb? 

But vainly the spring's gentle children were dying: 
And the tears of the morning amid the long grjss. 

And vain, vainer stiil was the human heart's slgfilng; 
Tliat one so beloved, and so lovely, should paaa. 

The grave is an altar, whereon the heart offers 

Its fsveriah pleasures, ita troubles, its woes; 
Stem, silent, and cold, the dark sanctuary proffers 

Its gloomy return of nnbroken repose. 

How mach of the sorrow that lifo way Inheorlt, 

That eariy departure to slumber wilt save 1 
The hope that drags onward me world •weary afixit^ 

Rests but when its f^er is qoencbed lo the grave. 

Weep not fbr the dead with a fhiltleas recalllDg— 
Their sonl on the wings of the morning liath fled : 

Mourn rather for those whom yet Ufe fa enthralling, 
Ah! weep for the living— weep not for the iead. L. K. L ' 



THE UPAS-TEEE. 

f^t word npaa, perhaps, rerives one of the most vm^h- 
spring recollections of youth, and it has entered into tbe 
iSiglissh vocabttlary with a very decided and witherinf 
signification. We used to be told regarding the Dead Sea, 
which lies 'dire<ftly to the east of Jerusalem, calm as a baby 
asleep, in its deep depression, that birds could not fly cfnr 
its surface witliout being dragged by a rojrflterloas gravi- 
tation hitO'its bosom ; that men might not attempt to sail 
over it or swim in it, fbr death was in, and abore, and below 
it; that .the cities of the plain lay beneath it, sealed till 
the judgment-day; and that mortality had written its 
superscription over the dull, immobile, stagnant sickened 
waters that bore hearily upon the foundations of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Impressions parallel to those prodaoed by tbe 
fables recorded of the Dead Sea were those wiriob aww p frs m 
the descriptions of a supposed poison-tree in Java, naned 
the upas. It arose like some fell assassin on the yo«^ 
mind, producing fear, and trembling, and vague ideas of 
the dangers to which mariners were exposed, beosnse in 
its assumed nature it was a most deadly vamphre a&d de- 
stroyer. Nobody dared to approach it lest its pestileaslal 
breath might wither them up; no bird or beast aright 
come within the influence of its shade and lire. The iita- 
lous account of this tree was likely introduoed into Etrvpt 
by some Dutch mariner at a period when people ^mt 
prone to believe all sorts of wonderful stories; andtfiatit 
was generally received is very probable from the eirenm- 
stanoe that in nursery circles the belief of ita deadly nature 
is not yet extinct In the year 1788, however, whit p^l^ ' 
ported to be a description of this same tree wa« pnblislied ' 
by a Dutch surgeon named Foersch ; and this desoriptloo 
having found its way into the * London MagaxiMi,' beMe 
the standard by which the collaboratenrs Of nurtefy Ite- 
ratore measured their aooounts of the upas. Fbtnohvas > 
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origiQAlly only third surgeon to the Dutch forces at Sama- 
nngt a settlement on the coast of Java ; but having, in 
1776, obtained the rank of surgeon, he determined to visit 
the interior of the inland and satisfy himself from obser- 
vation of many things which he had been accustomed to 
bear regarding the productions of Java, and the upas-tree 
among the rest He accordingly visited the hitherto almost 
unexplored interior, and the result was, according to his 
own statement, that everything which he had heard con- 
cerning this strange tree was more than amply verified. 

According to the account which he published, the dread- 
ful poison-tree was situated about twenty-seven leagues 
from Batavia, and only fourteen leagues from the residence 
of the emperor at Soura Charta. In a deep and lonely 
valley, around which towered high and barren mountains, 
grew tills pestilential hermit tree. Determined to satisfy 
himself of the character and nature of the upas, he obtained 
permission from the Javanese potentate to visit it. He tra- 
velled round the mountains which circumvallated the Upas 
Valley, taking care, however, to keep at the distance of eigh- 
teen miles from its centre. Wonderful Dr Foersch ! who could 
determine centres by instinct, and appreciate the nature 
and character of a plant at eighteen miles' distance, and 
on the other side of high and rugged hills ! This learned, 
veracious, and particular doctor hiid obtained from a Malay 
priest a letter of introduction to another priest, who re- 
sided at fifteen or sixteen miles from the valley, whose 
doty it was to prepare for death those criminals whom the 
emperor condemned to gather the poison-fruit 'iliis priest 
kindly received the philosopher, and informed him that he 
had stood janitor to that valley of death for thirty years, 
aad in the course of that time had given his benediction to 
upwards of seven hundred individuals, who had been con- 
demned for capital offences, and that two in tvfenty had 
not returned. Capital crinunals in Java were allowed the 
privilege of choosing between this death and one more 
certain and immediate. When they had chosen the perilous 
journey to tiie upas-tree valley, they were instructed how 
to proceed with the greater chance of safety, and each in- 
dividual had a silver or tortoise-shell box presented to him, 
in order that he might deposit the poison therein. They 
then dressed themselves, according to Foersch, in their 
best apparel, and, accompanied by thdr friends and reia- 
tives, set out upon their pilgrimage. When they reached 
the residence of the priest, the company stopped, and he 
then furnished each criminal with a pair of leiithern gloves, 
with a long leather cap descending as far as the breast, 
having two eye-holes with glasses, in order that the wearer 
might see. When these garments were properly arranged, 
tfa^ then took farewell of their weeping friends and rela- 
tives, and ascended a particular mountain pointed out to 
them by the priest After this ascent they were then to 
descend oa the other side of the valley, where, meeting a 
rivulet, they should follow its course, and they would then 
reach the upas-tree. The Dutch savant declared, in his 
aceonnt of this romantic valley, that he saw criminals de- 
part for it, and that he had such close communiou with 
the riatima as to give them some silken threads with which 
to measure the tree, and that he earnestly besought them 
to bring him sone pieces of the wood — a small branch, or 
some ef its leaves. 

The result of this secondary method of acquiring know- 
ledge mst that he obtained two dried, withered leaves, and 
was informed that the tree was only of middling size, hav- 
ing five or six young ones growing round it It exhaled, 
he was told, a vapour, which steamed from it like the 
putrid breath of some sun-warmed marsh, and whoever 
and whatever was touched by this subtle poison was killed, 
8o Ihat neither bush, nor tree, nor blade of grass, save the 
upas and its progeny, was to be found in the valley or on 
the surrounding mountains for miles round. All animal 
life wft9 also extinct: no beast was seen to roam in the 
lenely valley, in which lay jagged rocks, splintered from 
the mountain-tops by fierce lightning; the goat did not 
sport among the diffti, nor the sheep bleat by the stream ; 
the eagle never stretched his wing over this valley of death, 
nor did his young brood hail the sunrise from their eyrie 



in the cliffs. Bird, nor beast, nor plant uor creeping 
thing dared to come near unto this vampire plant that 
for centuries had cursed the soil, and had rendered that 
deep glen a golgotha in truth. It filled the air with pesti- 
lence, and it sucked the strength from the ground. It 
lived alone, within a circuit of many miles, and the bones 
of hundreds of men and beasts that had been constrained 
to approach it or which had done so unwittingly, attested 
with what jealousy and power it maintained its dominion 
over the elements of life which were proximate to it 
The poison, which the people of Java used artificially, 
however, was the gum of the upas, gathered by lucky cri- 
minals who had returned, mixed with dtron-water and 
other drugs, and administered to any one that had fkllen 
under the emperor's displeasure. Its effect was almost 
instantaneous, producing horrible agonies, distortions, and 
death. The doctor, according to his own statement had 
been at the execution of thirteen persons condemned by 
the emperor, and thus described the administration of the 
poison : The person was slightly wounded by a kritz, or 
Sfalayan dag^r, and, the point having been preriously im- 
pregnated wiih the poison, produced inoculation, dreadful 
torture, and death, in the course of about sixteen minuies. 
Of this fact the veracious Foersch was positive, having, he 
said, held his watch in his hand all the time, to observe its 
effects. 

At last, however, the mendacious falsehoods thus pro- 
pounded were met by a direct contradiction. Lambert 
Nolst a Dutchman, whose memoir was translated into 
English in 1794, completely overturned all the pretended 
facts of his countryman. Nolst was a physician, and 
member of the Batarian Experimental Society at Rotteiv 
dam, and, upon the authority of one John Matthew, who 
had been in Java at the time Foersch pretended to have 
made such wonderfUl discoveries, proved them to be bare- 
faced inventions. Shortly after Foersch's forgeries, a 
Swedish naturalist gave an account at the University of 
Upsal, of the Bohan upas, or poison-tree of Macat»ar. 
This tree grows in many of the warmer parts of India, 
Java, Sumatra, Boli, and the Celebes Islands. There are 
two species of the plant mftle ftud female. Aejmeloeus 
deitcribed its trunk as thick, its branches spreading, its 
bark dark brown, and its wood solid, yellow, and varie- 
gated with black spots. He, too, inclined to the fiwciful 
stories relative to xia poisoning powers, although, of course, 
they were nut nearly so exaggerated as those of Foersch. 
The wonders and mysteries of the Upas Valley were at 
length completely dispelled, and the falsehoods of the cele- 
brated Foersch were dissipated — much, no doubt to the 
grief of nursery-maids and tale-tellers — when the Biitish 
occupied Batavia. Dr HorsfieM siBiply ^tld the trutli n^- 
garding this tree, and the romaiici^ of th* Dutch ftur^jt'oii 
vanished in air. That gentleman, w riting Hbout ihi: pui^uy- 
tree, says there is in Java a tree i^otitineut uf pni^ooi Irut 
there is no such extravagant death [.jroiiuuing fHiou^ftrosiity 
as that which was so particulai ly ik^^cribod by Foi^r^L'h. | 
There is a fatal poison prepared t'-^m u treii callc'd auc^mrt 
which gi ows in greatest abundant" ti\ t\u- m^i^ni i-xUriuhy 
of the island. It belongs to the twenty-first class of Lin- 
nseus, Monoecia, and the male and female flowers are pro- 
duced on the same branch near to each other, the females 
being generally above the males. The seed vessel is an 
oblong drupe, covered by the calyx, and the seed is an 
egg-shaped nut with cell. The top of the stem sends off a 
few stout branches, which, spreading nearly horizontally, 
with several irregular curves, divide into smaller branches, 
and form a tufted clumpy crown. The stem of the tree is 
cylindrical, and rises straight and naked to the height of 
nearly sixty, seventy, or eighty feet when it throws off its 
branches. The bark is of a white colour, and is sometimes 
broken up into longitudinal furrows. Near the ground, in 
old trees, the bark is perhaps more than half an inch thick, 
! and, when punctured, yields copiously the white milk-like 
' substance fi*om which the poison is extracted. This hquid 
is of a yellowish, creamy hue, and is of a fh)thy nature, 
becoming brown on the surface when exposed to the open 
air. Altogether this substance is much like milk, only 
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thicker and more nscid. This sap is found in the true 
bark, or corUx ; the inner bark being of a close, fibrous 
texture, like that of linen, when separated from the other 
bark and cleansed. This the natives of Java formed into 
coarse ropes, and even into a cloth, which was adapted fop 
habiliments to the poor. This cloth being worn in the 
fields is subject to saturation from rain, and then the 
wearers become affected with an intolerable itching. This 
property of the prepared inner bark is a fact well known 
wherever the tree grows ; the preparation of the poison is 
a secret, however, exclusively confined to the inhabitants 
of the eastern extremity of Java. 

Dr Horsfield had some diflBculty with his native la- 
bourers in making his experiments; they, however, only 
feared an irruption of the skin, and nothing more. 

Instead of standing like a centre of death in a lonely 
sterile valley, amidst black, splintered hills and the undis- 
turbed bones of dead animals and men, as Foersch de- 
clared, the anohar is one of the largest of Ute trees that 
grow in Java, and is found in the midst of the densest 
forests, being surrounded on all sides by shrubs and 
plants, and in no instance standing alone in a lonely, 
sterile spot The largest specimen which Dr Horsfield 
saw was so embosomed in common trees and shrubs that 
he could hardly approach it. Wild vines clung luxuri- 
antly to its trunk, and climbing shrubs, verdant and 
healthy, wound round its stem. The poison prepared from 
the juice of this tree is very subtle, and its effects very 
powerful. On quadrupeds it exercised a rapid and certain 
destructiveness, proportiohat* in some degree to their 
strength and sixe — mice falling victims to its power in a 
few minutes, while a buffalo resisted its effects for two 
hour^ and ten minutes. 

In 16C0 the effects of this poison were terribly felt by 
the Dutch soldiers when they were attacked at Amboyna 
by the Macassars, who used arrows dipped in this or a 
similar preparation. The virus, when injected into the 
frame by means of the arrows of the natives, immediately 
mingled with the blood, producing an excessive bnming, 
especially in the head, followed by sickness and death. 
Punctured by these poison-tipped arrows, and inevitably 
doomed to death by a process of extreme agony from their 
effects, the Dutch soldiers trembled at the very name of 
the Bohan upas ; and perhaps this dread may have been 
the nucleus round which revolved all those supposed 
horrors of the valley, and barren mountain, and the taint- 
ed stream, and dead men's bones, on which there were no 
wolves nor wild beast-s to bntten, and whose very flesh 
dissolved and vanished away without the aid of slimy 
worms. Eventually, however, the terrified soldiers disco- 
vered an almost infallible antidote in a root, which, by its 
violently emetic properties, counteracted the force of the 
poison. So that the deadly upas, which stood in a lonely val- 
ley, breathing out death and devastation to man, beast, and 
plant, was at last found to be a handsome, beautiful tree, 
standing in the midst of forests and groves, and, instead of 
destroying, nourishing and supporting kindred plants be- 
neath the shelter of its leaves and on its stem ; and the 
effects of its poison were found, instead of being inevitable, 
to be subject to the essence of a root more subtle and 
powerful still than the liquid of the anchar. Truth has 
dissolved many such great stories as that of the upas-tree. 



ELExMENTARY EDUCATION. 

A OEBTAIM abbot, talking one day with Archbishop Anselm 
of the affairs of the mon»istery (Canterbury is very likely 
to have been the scene), asked him what could be done 
with the boys who were bred up there. * They are perverse,' 
he said, * and incorrigible ; we never cease beating them 
day and night, and yet they are always worse than they 
were before.' — *What,* replied Anselm, *do you never 
oease beating them ? and what sort of persons do they turn 
out to be when they are grown up ? ' — * Stupid and brutal,' 
said the abbot. — * Then,' answered Anselm, * how well have 
you bestowed all your pains in education when you have 
educated human beings so as to make brutes of them ?' — 



*But what else can we dot' said the abbot, abafthed et 
the rebuke, and yet not made sensible that he had pro> 
cecded upon a wrong system; ' we use all means for eam- 
pelling them to learn, and yet they make no proficieocj.* 
— • For compelling them?' repeated Anselm. *TfcU ne, 
I pray you. Sir Abbot, if you planted a youngtree in yoor 
garden, and were presently to shut it up so cktt»ely on 
every side that it could no where push out its branch 
what sort of a sapling would it prove to be, when, as & 
yearns end, you came to set it free f — truly a woithlessooe, 
with crooked and intertangled boughs ; and this from q» 
fault except your own, in having so unreasonably crampcsi 
it Uertes it is just that ye are doing with your school- 
boys. They have been planted as an oblation in the gar- 
den of tlie church, that they may grow there and hriog 
forth friiit unto God ; but you keep them under a per- 
petual restraint by fear, by threats and stripes, so that 
they are not allowed to enjoy any liberty; and, t^er^art^ 
they who suffer under this injudicious oppression acqoiif 
evil thoughts and desires, which grow up like thoma ia 
their minds, and these they feed and cherish, till thty hrve 
acquired such strength as to resist obstinately ^r&ry raeaas 
which you can po^-8ibly administer for correcting thea. 
Hence it results that, because they never perceived in yoa 
anything of lovo, anything of compassion, anything of 
benevolence or kindness towards them, they can iiave b« 
belief afterward of anything good in you, but are persuadtd 
that whatever you did proceeded from hatred and malice; 
and the miserable consequence is that, as they grow in 
years, their dispositions being thus contorted and rendered 
prone to evil, suspicion and hatred grow with their gruwtb. 
Having themselves never been trained by -any one in true 
charity, they can never look upon others but with a down- 
cast brow and an eye askant Tell me why it is that yon 
treat them in the spirit of annoyance ? Are they not hu- 
man beings ? Arc they not your fellow-creatures T Woald 
you that they should do unto you as ye do unt<> them, if 
your relative situations were changed, and ye were what 
they are ? But admit that your intention is to form tbeca 
to good manners by blows and stripes ; did you ever know 
a goldsmith form a plate of gold or silver into a goodJj 
shape only by hammering it T I think not, indeed. Bqi 
how then? To the end that he may bring his p]at« into 
the fiirm desired, he, with his instrument, gently presses 
it and taps it gently and carefully, and with gentle toncbes 
smoothes and shapes it ; and so most ye, if ye desire to ac- 
complish your boys in good learning, bestow upon them 
the alleviation and the aid of paternal compassion and 
kindness, as well as the use of stripes.' The abt>ot was 
not yet convinced, but maintained his cause like a sturdy 
disciplinarian. * What alleviation ? ' he asked, * what aid : 
We endeavour to force grave and good manners upon them.' 
— ^Bene quidem/ answered Anselm ; * bread and any kind 
of solid food, is good and wholesome for those who are abie 
to eat it ; but take an infant from the breast, and give k 
him instead of his natural food, and you will see him choked 
by it rather than comforted and delighted, and I n^d not 
tell you why. But hold you this for a truth, that as there 
is for the weak body and the strong tlieir appropriate food, 
so is there for the weak and the strong mind. The strong 
mind delighteth in, and is nourished by solid meat — to wit, 
by patience in tribulation, by not coveting other men's 
goods, by turning one cheek to him that smites the other, 
by praying for his enemies, by loving those that hate him; 
but he that is yet €^eble in the service of God needs to be 
fed with milk as a suckling — that is to say, with gentk> 
ness, with benignity, with pity, with choeriul encourage 
ment, with charitable forbearance, and so forth. Ada{^ 
ye yourselves thus to the strong and to the weak, and by 
God's grace ye will, as far as in you lies, bring them all 
to the service of God.' It is to the credit of the abbot» that 
he no longer resisted the force of this unanswerable reasea- 
ing, but groaned and said, * Verily we have erred, and tha 
light of discretion hath not shone in us 1 ' and falling at 
Anselm's feet, he confessed his fault nnd entreated pardon 
for the past, and promised amendment for the fiitorei-' | 
Southey. I 
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CHRONOLOGT IMPROVED. 

Thi improvements of the nineteenth century are yet neither 
numbered nor finished. Though almost every science in 
leaniing's calendar, from mathematics to magnetism, has 
participated in them, the onondesy the ologies, and the 
ografMeSt as a condensing frinnd was wont to term those 
branches of general knowledge, have been enlarged in 
range and increased in number, thanks to the genius of 
discovery, which seems to have taken our age under its 
special patronage. Astronomers have widened the circle 
(k their acquaintance with the starry worlds ; politicians 
on earth have learned new phrases, and, they say, new 
principles also ; mechanism has concluded alliances offen- 
sive and defensive with the mighty old agencies of nature, 
that were feared and worshipped as gods among primeval 
nations; in short, advances have been made in every region 
of moral and material philosophy ; — but the science by 
which time is measured, on which history hangs, and tli^ 
landmarks of the past stand forth to national and indivi- 
dval memory, it alone remains unprogressing : in the 
midst of a progress which is certainly not voiceless, the 
chronology of Europe has continued to stand still and 

^ changeless since 1750. At that period, the mode of reck- 
oning popularly called the new style, was introduced, and 
crowds of ibe operative classes used to pursue the then 
prime minister's carriage through the streets of London, 
loudly demanding the eleven days of which they said he 
had robbed them. We suspect the greater part had robbed 
themselves of more days than these. An observant moralist 
has remarked that * most men spend time more carelessly 
than money, though the one it is possible to win back ' (he 
was right in not saying easy), < and the other has no re- 
tnnung.' How &r had those noisy complainants fallen 
short d[ the wisdom of the old Hungarian who told Bona- 
parte that he ' never counted his years, because he could 
not lose one of them!* Yet years and days are lost Titus 
the Roman emperor is said to have lamented over a lost 
day in which he remembered no good action done; we 
wonder what account the imperial Roman took of those 

' spent in the destruction of Jerusalem ? Men are apt to 
differ in their estimates of both days and actions. There 
was an eastern caliph who, out of a long and prosperous 
reign, great treasures, and domestic good fortune, could 
reckon only ten white days in the calendar of his memory, 
and left the sum total on parchment for the edification of 
his successor. The worthy caliph also believed it would 
furnish his subjects with a lesson against envy ; and the 
anecdote of Titus seems to suggest an improvement in the 
modem computation of time which might be serviceable 
both in a public and private capacity. Eras are useful 
things as well as great; the ancient world had them of its 
own, few and far between, and dim with old uncertainty, 
by Uie fountains of its early story : the expulsion of the 
shepherd kings, the building of Thebes, and the destruc- 
tion of Troy, were the memorial points of ancient annalists, 
from which thev traced tiieir lines of history. 

Periods of still nearer and mightier events have served 
a similar purpose in later chronicles. Europe reckons 
almost eighteen centuries and a half since the proclama- 
tion of peace on earth,' which so many feuds and battles 
have blasphemed; but the ciphers multiply — and why 
should later generations link their years to so long a 
cham— they over whom eras in public feith and practice 
pass as swiftly and sovereign-like as the shadows of 
Banquo's line before Macbeth ? How many such monarchs 
have ruled within the memory of some still reckoned 
among the living I Those comprehended in the bounds of 
the present century equal at least in nimiber the govern- 
ments of France during the same period ; and history pre- 
sents us with no succession more rapid, except that of the 
sultanas in the * Arabian Nights,' and the authorities in 
the 'City of Wisdom,' where, according to the rabbins, no 
plan was permitted to retain power longer than two days, 
it being generally understood that he would certainly do 
evil on the third. The reigns to which we have referred, 
besides being somewhat more lengthened than the above, 



have also the additional advantage of greater variety in 
their duration. On an average, their birth, coronation, and 
unattended funerals, will be found included within the 
space of from five to two years ; and it is worthy of note 
that the latest are always the shortest too. It were in- 
deed strange if the revolutions of thought did not partake 
of the increased velocity of all our latter-day movements. 
When America was a six months* sail, and London And 
Paiis required a fortnight to communicate, changes in 
public opinion might be proportionally slow; but the 
world has learned the value of time and the insignificance 
of distance. Life is short — we are therefore in haate ; and 
when men travel and toil, write and read fast, is it not 
natural that they should think fast also ? Old ideas kept 
longer in fashion, as the dresses of our grandmothers con- 
tinued to be the mode throughout an entire reign, while 
ours are superannuated in a month. It has been said that 
views of hills and rivers were obtained from the forgotten 
waggon or stage-coach, which the locked-up express, and 
the * congregation of the upright,' as some call the unseat- 
ed class, alike lose in the railway, and slow men believe 
that our modem manufactures could never wear with the 
damasks and camlets of former times. It may be so ; but 
our journeys are swifter, our manufactures cheaper; and 
we know not which comparative would best describe our 
systems. 

Astronomers tell us that as planets approach the sun 
their motion is accelerated. Might the rule be applicable 
to our thinking world, in its approximation to that age of 
light so promised, hoped in, and waited for, by every re- 
former from Zoroaster downward ? Perhaps it will come 
at last, with the * coming man,' whoever he may be ; for 
many have come in his name, and many a glare has flashed 
over the public mind, which dreamy watchers took for its 
dawn, but the blaze went out, and another succeeded it. 
The first years of our nineteenth hundred foxmd freedom 
and free- thinking enthroned in popular worship ; from the 
learned professor to the country schoolboy, every body was 
an unbeliever in every thing but the sins of churches and 
thrones. Tailors formed brotherhoods for the regenera- 
tion of the world ; green-grocers clamoured for liberty or 
death ; and chimney-sweeps' apprentices declaimed against 
the trammels which crafty priests and politicians had forged 
to degrade the dignity of man. The impulse was given 
from France, and it passed away with the Consulate ; but 
Byron caught the echoes of the time long after, with other 
themes which gave his poems a relish to tlie multitude. 
Next came the reign of Conservative patriotism, in which 
every respectable man was expected to adore the Holy 
Alliance and hate Bonaparte; volunteers, anti-Gallican 
clubs, and illuminations, were its witnesses, and numerous 
were the trumpeters, of whom Southey led the van. 

We will not enlarge on what may be called the historical 
accompaniments of these eras ; they were played by war 
and fortune on nations and great fiames, the subordinate 
performers being kings, statesmen, and generals, and oc- 
casionally mobs also. The last-mentioned epoch was much 
the longest, but it passed, and Greece came in fashion, not 
without the help of Byron, though some said he uttered 
but the voice of the time ; so does every poet who grows 
great in his generation, and there are songs that mingle 
with the voices of all times. But, to retum to the Grecian 
era, what zeal exploded, what speeches were made, and 
what paper was ' used up,' as a stationer would say, in 
denouncing the Othman tyrant and lamenting over the 
land of heroes ! Young poets made a point of introducing 
the * Arnaout ' and the * Suliote ' on all occasions to any 
who would read ; ladies dressed their hair a la Grecque, 
and it was generally agreed that no London soiree could 
go off well without a Greek exile. The liberation of Greece 
was at last effected, in spite of cautious ministers in Europe 
and the Turk's death-grasp of power, a consummation to be 
rejoiced over for the sake of old fame, and siill more for 
that of new civilisation ; but, after the battle of Navarino, 
public enthusiasm gradually cooled, and, before the assas- 
sination of Capo D'lstria, the most ardent devotee of Gre- 
cian glory hod di:>covered what Childe Harold seems to 
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hftTe found oat sooner, when he said, * *Tis Greece, but liv- 
ing Qreeoe no more,' namely, that the * clime of the un- 
fbrgotten brave ' was a hotbed of turbulent knaves and 
ruffianly robbers. 

Time and enlightened institutions have wrought better 
changes by the banks of Eurotos and the ruins of the 
Pireeus, and other reigning topics have ruled over the popu- 
lar mind of Britain* Greece was followed by another fer- 
ment for liberty in general, whose limits might be defined 
as those of Catholic Emancipation and the Reform Bill, with 
a French Revolution in the midst, to make things memo- 
rable. When Parisian barricades first came into notice, they 
made a king then* and have unmade him since ; but who 
does not recollect, of all that saw and heard them, the 
newspaper commotion, the opposing dinners, and all the 
processions from Birmingham to London threatened by the 
Trades' Unions ? The excitement subsided soon after the 
passing of the bill par excellence, and then commenced the 
philosophic times of moral force, in which we still exist, 
notwithstanding continental revolutions and rumours of 
wars firom Ireland. These eras, though of a less demon- 
strative and more intellectual character, passed not with- 
out sensible signs. First in the series came the phreno- 
logical, wherein every man, woman, and child were pro- 
vided with casts of the cranium and charts of the brain, 
and nothing but bumps was talked of Was there a petty 
Barwell to be transported, a boy to be apprenticed, or 
a matrimonial partner to be selected, the inequalities of the 
skull were taken into immediate consideration, and con- 
sulted as so many oracles. It has never been accurately 
ascertained how many professions were chosen, sentences 
commuted, or matches broken off in consequence, but there 
were sanguine disciples, who predicted that thenceforth 
parents would be spared the possibility of mistake in map- 
ping out the future courses of their children — ^friendship, 
the danger of deceit in placing its confidence — love, the 
peril of utter loss in laying up its trust; and no wonder 
that such regarded GhiU and Spurzbeim as the Newtons & Co. 
of our moral PrincwuB. But even phrenology found a rival 
of still loftier pronuse. Mesmerism came, with its crowded 
exhibitions and uncertain xviracles, an agent between the 
visible and invisible worlds. To do it justice, it has kept 
its hold longer than any of the fkmily, tiiough much of the 
glory has departed, and the empire was never fully estar 
blished, most of the marvels being greater than popular 
faith. We believe its last fi)rm, phreno-mesmerism, has 
accompanied every succeeding reign, as they merged into 
each other. That of universal benevolence, in which every- 
body overflowed with sympathy, and spoke of no one that 
was not worse off than themselves ; tongues and needles, 
pens and presses laboured for the poor, as if propelled by 
the very steam of philanthropy ; and, strange to say, it has 
been remarked that the world was nothing the better. 
Transcendentalism was then imported from Germany, and 
though it is believed never to have descended farther than 
boarding-school girls and very young students, having a 
depth beyond that of the masses, a considerable amoimt of 
mysticism regarding the pure reason and individual con- 
sciousne^ has filled the pages of magazines and the atmo- 
sphere of drawing-rooms. 

What is the predominant power at the present moment 
it is difficult to determine; our course is through drifting 
wrecks and falling fabrics. Phrenology, mesmerism, and 
sundry other isms of great and little note, mingle and clash 
together, like the floating fragments of great ships on a 
stormy sea. Some say tiie generation has grown keenly 
inquisitive^^ome that it is critically captious — and some, 
taking their watchword once again from France, insist that 
we are now in the era of fraternity. There was an alche- 
mist, in olden times, who searched for the elixir of life and 
the philosopher's stone, till he lost faith in both, and spent 
a princely fortune. The man extinguished his furnace, 
broke his crucible, and said it was terrible to think how 
mudi might be true, and how little man could certify. 
Alchemy has long since become obsolete in the world's 
wisdom, but the words of that disappointed searcher are 
still emphatic in their boundless application. How much 



may be true time alone can answer ; and, having tnod 
the eras of our century's mental history, it seems to n^ la 
improvement worthy of the age that they should be appro- 
priately commemorated. The old landmarks of time, 
which our fathers have set up and reckoned from, let them 
still remain for the historian, the man of law, and— if be 
will — the dirine ; but our current literature, whose mi«(n 
is of and for the day. should not its date be given fhnn the 
reigning idea? The first year of phrenology; the second 
month of philanthropy (that reign could not be reckoned 
by years) ; but how edifying would such dates appear on 
old magazines and newspapers, when drawn fortit fros 
lumber comers — ^those holds of the throw n-by which » 
human domicile is without, and of which some entirely 
consist I Still more instructive would they look on lettws. 
which one should have burned, but did not, till many 
things were altered besides their era. Some epistles, writ- 
ten to dear friends in the third quarter of transcendentalism, 
would read strangely even now ; but it is to the nove!M 
that the advantages of our proposed mode are particuUrh 
obvious. By means of it, the banner of every tale, so tc 
speak, might be displayed in the opening sentences, Uics 
handsomely supplying the place of the antiquated preface 
in declaring the author's intentions. For example, a tile 
of high-wrought excitement might commence with — *h 
was a December night, in the fifth year of free-thfnldii^ 
when Wolfried Windham sat alone in a room of the king's 
bench-prison ; ' or, to take a specimen of gentler character— 
* It was on a glorious midsummer evening, in the second 
year of mesmeric influence, that Julia and her friend stood 
en rapport gazing on the splendid though dafly-recurring 
miracle of sunset.' There is a tableaux vivcmt which ren- 
ders any introductory remarks unnecessary, and a method 
by which every author might pay homage to the chosen 
monarch of his mind, for these are the kings of modsn 
life. Mortal sovereigns are still said to reign ; but, at a 
period when those sceptred gentlemen are bundled out d 
their palaces with as much noise and as little ceremony a« 
are wont to attend on the dismissal of an unsatisfiKtorr 
butler, why should the magnates of fiction recognise tb«r 
reigns ? An exception occurs in the case of historical novd« ; 
but, as their prescribed range is now bounded by QDe« 
Elizabeth on the one side and Oliver Cromwell on tb« 
other, it lies among the old world's reckoning. To poet-, 
also, the proposed plan recommends itself. ' life's Be- 
vealings, a Poem, or World Wandering Lyrics, puWisb- 
ed by Somebody & Co., in the first year of Fraterm'tr.' 
would appeal to every heart through the medium of an ad- 
vertisement; the very idea makes even ourselves for the 
time poetical. With a good-will to sing of progress, oocJl 
we but hope for listeners, as era after era noted in thes^ 
pages rises to remind us how many a forward step the 
world has made in their passing, let those who donbf 
look back, and see, and believe, and hope, as we do, that 
in process of time most matters, including Chronologv, as^ 
the few minutes spent in perusing this article, will be ii& 
proved. 



LIFE OF SAMUJBL CLUGSTON, TUB SI^UGGARD. 

CHAPTKB IV. 

Every outward pressure being now removed except wfat 
arose from public opinion, the ruling passion made np^ 
encroachment on Samuel, and first manifested its progi^ 
to the general public in clmrch. His father, while he Hved 
had managed to keep him tolerably awake while there, and 
Samuel himself, for a time, made extraordinary efforts ts 
preserve a show of decency ; but it was observed that every 
Sabbath he was losing ground, and that his naps were be- 
coming longer and deeper, until at last they be^Ate tm 
unbroken series of nods, from the time that the sec«*^ 
psalm ceased, till the minister added no more. Ail tlsi 
was very disgraceful. He was remonstrated with, and tki 
minister one day went out of his way, it was thought, » 
attack him, by saying some strong things about slnggarisi 
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but if he meant them for Samuel personally, he might 
hare saved himself the trouble, for Samuel nodded on. 

Now it so happened, that the seat which had been va- 
cated by the death of Andrew Clngston, fell into the hands 
of one James Draffin, a shoemaker, who lived a few miles 
oflt of t]»e village, at a place called Powbridge. He was 
a slender, choleric, hard-working man, with a small fomily, 
and noted for his belief in witches. As he had unfortn- 
naielj the habit of nodding too, the seat got a very bad 
name, and one after another slipped away to some other 
part of the church, till Samuel and James got the scat al- 
most wholly to themselves. Now, as ill fortune would have 
it, it chanced to be a part of the sacramental seat, which, 
in many old-&shioned country churches, runs along the 
entire breadth, or rather length, of the building in front of 
the pulpit ; and is divided, except at communion times, 
into different pews, in which the sitters are placed with 
their tJices right opposite to each other, with a narrow 
tible or book-board between them. By the law of chances, 
James and Samuel sometimes sat on the same side, and 
sometimes on opposite sides, and like the planets with the 
sun, to compare small things with great, they were some- 
times aphelion and sometimes perihelion in their nodding. 
When the declination was such as to promise a conjunc- 
tion, there was an intense interest felt, and the turning of 
hundreds of eyes to the scene of expectation. 

U was a sultry day in July — I remember it well, for I 
happened to be there that day — that Samuel and James 
were seated precisely opposite to each other, and as the 
seni^on began, they began to dip together, pull up, and 
duck down again, lengthening th^ stroke as the power in- 
creased, and Samuel's was no ordinary stroke when his 
prodigious neck got into full play. Wicked wishes were 
rife and on tiptoe, and some were standing up in the back 
galleries to see the expected collision take place. It was 
amaxing how long it was deferred ; for sometimes Samuel 
was going up while James was coming down; and some- 
times James was hanging fire, while Samuel was loading 
and discharging with great regularity ; and then, again, 
Samuel would t^ke it into his head to send the shot side- 
ways, while James was firing backwards ; but at last they 
came into a sort of regular understanding and went off 
with astonishing precision. They approached within an 
i^ch of each other one time, then down came the two 
twelve-pounders the next fire, and rebounded with a smash 
aud a deep groan from both parties. There was a sup- 
pressed tittering throughout the whole church, and several 
boys laughed right out The minister looked round, and 
saw Samuel and James at each other's throats, and staring 
hke wild, cats. It was some time ere peace was restored ; 
and in &ct it would have been better to have dismissed the 
meeting, ibr not one in a hundred, I am sure, got any more 
good of the services that day. Heads were constantly 
going down, and rising up in a little while from beneath 
the book-boards as red as fire ; and looks were interchang- 
ing, especially among the young, which showed plainly 
how their minds were occupied; and rows of teeth were 
now and then appearing in the more remote and secluded 
quarters, as white and naked as if they had not had a lip 
to cover them. It is only justice to say, however, that 
neither Samuel nor James slept any more that day. 

Some time elapsed ere Samuel made his appearance 
again in the church; and as for James he betook himself 
to the back settlements in the gallery, where he was com- 
pletely out of danger; for instead of compromisiug the 
matter as formerly^ he laid his head down, and adherod to 
the book-board. It was observed that neither he nor Sa- 
muel ever spoke of each other afterwards but in the most 
disrespeetful and bitter terms. About this time, I think, 
it was that Samuel had an attack upon his heart, which 
pro?ed worse than James DrafiSn's assault upon his head ; 
but as this is a matter of some importance I will take a 
new chapter to it 



I have said that Samuel was by no means lovely to look 
QpoUi and, being lazy, he did not pay that attention to his 



I dress and person he ought to have done ; and the oonse* 
I quence was that any moiety of good looks he had was 
I buried beneath dirt, and slovenly clothes, and a long beard. 
' But as Cupid is sometimes not over nice about outward ap- 
^ pearances, if he can only kindle a good fire for faimseu, 
> and have the pleasure of watching its progress, he one day 
I took the opportunity of stepping across to Samuel, out of 
I Jenny Airi/s eyes, which were standing wide open at the 
time. Jenny was the doctor's maid, and had lately re- 
turned from service in the county town. She hadacquired 
some town airs, and new-fangled words, and dashing 
dresses, so that she became quite the toast among the 
young men, and a target among the women. She was not 
to be put down by malice and detraction, however, so she 
continued to dress as gay and talk as fine at the end of the 
month as ever. There might have been little danger in 
these attractions, had she not had a cheek as red and plump 
as a cherry, and a pair of eyes that twinkled and danced 
like stars, and a waist that run in like a greyhound's, and 
a pair of ankles that came tapering into sight like those 
of a fallow-deer. She was not unaware of die powers she 
possessed, and, like many other great oommandera, she 
took care that her fi>rces should not suffer by inaction. 
It mattered little to her whether she barricaded a widower, 
or blew up an old bachelor ; set fire to a miser, or laid 
mines for half a dozen young scamps, who had the vanity 
to suppose they could get her any day for the asking. 
No wonder, then, that Samuel surrendered almost at dis- 
cretion, and at first sight He did not know, it is tru^, 
that he had surrendered, but it was not the less cuertain 
for all that &nd to none more certain than to Jenny her- 
self! Samuel began to dress a great deal better, and even 
to shave his beard twioe a-week, and to wash his &oe as 
often, and change his shirt every eight days^ which were 
great changes for him, and to stand about the door very 
much, and pretend to be looking down the street while in 
reali^ he was keeping his eye on the doctor's kitchen win- 
dow, where Jenny made her appearance pretty often,^ and, 
sometimes deigned to cast a glance over to Samuel, which . 
some people said made him shake all over and grow, red 
in the face. 

Samuel watched his opportunity, and by and by had the 
felicity to see the doctor and his wife go out one day to 
walk or visit Samuel drew a wet towel across his face, 
combed his hair rapidly, and put about a showy necker- 
chief, and, after having looked himself in the glass once or 
twice, he took his march across the street with a beating 
heart and a sheepish look. He went directly into the 
doctor's shop, and Jenny promptly appeared behind th^^ 
counter to know what was wanted. Samuel stammered a« 
little, gave a hem or two, and then said, * There's a fi^ 
day.' 

' 0, yes ! — Fine weather, Mr Glugston,' said Jenny ,.in a 
soft deferential tone. 

This was the first time he had ever been addressed, >as 
Mr Clugston, and there was a charm in it he had ney^ 
felt before, and the words altogether sounded so. .musically 
that he was completely captivated by the blajpdishments 
of Jenny's tongue. 

' Is the doctor in ? ' — continued Samuel in rather a higher 
style of enunciation than he was wont to assume 

* No, sir,' replied Jenny ; * but he'll no .be unoo long, I 
think. Will you just take a seat sir ? ' 

* If it's the 5»aTn*» thin*?,' said Samuel, the cunning rogue, 
'I'll juisl aicp bcu bcdiav Uiti kiU;heu-lirt2 till he come; for 
although its grand weather, I've gotten a wee gUsk o' the 
cauld, I think, at ony rate.' 

' It's quite the same thing, Mr Clugston,' said Jenny, 
with a sweet smile ; * but the kitchen's a' in confusion the 
day, and you maun just excuse it' 

The kitchen was as clean and orderly as kitchen could 
be, but it was Jenny's way of expressing herself^ and sho 
had many strange ways besides that No rural coquette 
knew better how to plant her words, or sow her smiles, 
and the short and the long of it was, that there was scarce- 
ly n comer in Samuel's heart but die broke up and laid 
uiidf r crop. Wheu she had done all she denred at the 
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time, she began to wonder whether she could not serve Sa- 
muel herself with what he wanttd out of the shop. 

* I've nae doubts je can, Jenny, my woman,' said Sa- 
muel, rising from his seat ; * it's just a wee bit black su- 
gar I want, for that cauld and kechling in my throat.' 

* 0, yes,' said Jenny ; * I can gie you that, Mr Clugston. 
What a pity 1 didna spier at first ; but I didna think o't.' 

*Nae pity that,' replied Samuel, very gallantly; *tlie 
time's no tint that's spent in your company at ony rate.' 

Jenny held down her head, and affected to blush at the 
compliment, and said something about the flattering and 
deceit of young men. 

Samuel got his pennyworth of black sugar, and, after 
pressing the half of it on Jenny's acceptance, he stept across 
the street scarcely able to liil his feet or feel them on the 
ground ; for he knew Jenny would be looking after and ad- 
miring him, and it is difficult for a lover to believe the con- 
trary. He was right in the first part of his conjecture, 
but sadly out in the second ; for Jenny was giggling and 
laughing in her sleeve at the increased awkwardness of the 
stricken swain, and knew as well as if she had been in his 
heart what was the cause of it, and what was going on 
there, and what would be the consequences of the interview 
that had just taken place. 

Samuel felt that night when he lay down as if a honey- 
comb was dripping upon his heart. A new life had come 
into him, and ho saw delectable visions, and Jenny was al- 
ways in the foreground of them ; but nature at last gave 
way among some of the short hours, and he fell into a pro- 
found slumber, from which he did not awaken till the sun 
was fiur advanced upon his next day's journey. His first 
thought' was Jenny; and the first thing he did when he 
rose was to steal a look over the way, and the next thing 
was to dress himself with some care and make his appear- 
ance at the door, with as much of the air of having been 
up for some hours as possible. Samuel's loom was as 
peaceable a neighbour as loom could be, but it became more 
taciturn than ever, for love they say is 

* Like a dizziness ; 
It winna let a pair body 
Gang aboal his bizziness.' 

Samuel got restless now, and fell into reveries, and would 
sit for hours at his window, looking over to the doctor's 
house, as if he were solving on its walls some intricate and 
interminable problem, which Euclid never thought of, and 
Newton had not the faculty to pursue. But what is con- 
cealed from the philosopher is often revealed to the simple ; 
and so it was with Jenny. There needed no apple to fall 
to break the shell of her genius. She saw everything as 
plain as clockwork, and others began to see it too, and 
then the whole village saw it, and next the whole country- 
side. But it is easy to discover America after it is dis- 
covered — though every man is not a Columbus, nor every 
woman a Jenny Airly. Sly hints and significant winks 
began to come in Samuel's way, and some praised Jenny, 
and others shook their heads and drew their mouths in ; 
and some very honest and kind-intentioned people gave Sa- 
muel to understand that if she took him at all it would be 
for his siller, but they rather thought she was making 
game of him, as she had a number of young men going 
after her, and it was understood she was engaged to one 
of them ; and besides all, they alleged that she took a 
dram and liked strong tea. 

This was sowing dragon's teeth in Samuel's mind, and 
giving him serpents with green eyes for his bedfellows. 
He was now more awake than he had been for years, for 
jealousy is as good a sleep-dispeller as green tea. He 
would jerk his arms occasionally, and turn about abrupt- 
ly for nothing, and mutter words between his teeth, and 
show the upper halves of his eyes, and do many quick and 
difficult things he never thought of before. It was some 
time ere he got an opportunity of unburdening his mind ; 
but he might as well have let it alone, for Jenny gave him 
no satis&ction, but smirked and giggled and looked pro- 
vokingly saucy and most insufferably pretty. Samuel re- 
solved to give her up, and wondered he had ever thought 
of her at all, as it was clear he was better than her any 



day. To show, however, that be harboured no maHoe, sad 
that he had got above the thing, he eventually took & p?«t 
in the gallery of the church near where she sat. Now, 
as James Draffin had an ill-will at Samuel, and <fid not hj 
any means relish his appearance there, he took the trouble 
to observe Samuel's motions for some time, and derfared 
that * he never took his een off Jenny Airly from the mo- 
ment she came in till the kirk skailed.' 

"Whether any advantage, morally, was giuned, is jtrj 
problematical, but certain it is that Jenny kept Sumse!, 
and Samuel kept James awake for a considerable numb^ 
of Sabbaths — but how many I never exactly ascertuned 
James, however^ tired of his overseership, aid yielded to 
the entreaties of nature, and Samuel occasionally began to 
go off too, for James's snore was most seductfrely Infec- 
tious ; it had a depth and richness about it which intimated 
the entire abandonment of the inner man to the deUekms 
influence of sleep. Jenny was piqued at this ; fyr thoa^ 
she did not care a straw for Samuel, she could not bear 
that any thing should have greater power over him thn 
herself; so she got some of her hangers-on to sit near Sa- 
muel and hold snnff to his nose when he fell over, or gfve 
a loud hem in his ear, or prick him with pins till he airoke. 
She took occasion also to tell Samuel how iU she toofc it, 
and that if he had any regard for her he would not do H; 
and as she closed up the affair with a few tears which Ae 
modestly concealed with her apron, the thing was cwred 
for a time, and Samuel kept his eyes open till the Idrk 
closed. His vows to forget Jenny were forgotten, and the 
short struggle he had made but entangled him the man, 
and Jenny knew this would be the case. 

It may always be regarded, I think, as a sure sign that 
a question has taken thorough possession of the public 
mind when the boys come to use it as a catchword, write 
it on the walls, or enact it in their plays. I was a dmui- 
major, I can recollect, in the great war that went on in taj 
school days, and killed I don't know how many French- 
men with my drnmstioks, and made a vast number of pri- 
soners and miraculous escapes. Bonaparte again, after 
my time, brought out large squads of patriots, and gallazA 
infantry, and -invincible cavalry, mounted on old brooo- 
shafts and rushing to the charge, driving down their co- 
lonels and captains by the dozen, and leaving them to 
scrape their soiled breeches^ or come up again and oflSoer 
their troops as they had a mind. These were but the re- 
flections — a sort of moral mirage— of what was going ob 
elsewhere ; the holding up of the mirror to let the form 
and pressure of the age be seen. Now to reason from tite 
greater to the less, and to illustrate local by national affairs, 
it will at once be felt how deep was the hold which the 
question between Samuel and Jenny had taken of the gene- 
ral heart, when I mention that it became a stock article 
among the boys, and that one of their set practices, when 
passing Samuel's house, was to cry out with all their 
might, and then scamper off — 'Samuel, here's Jenny!'— 
* Yonder's Jenny, Samuel I ' — * She's no gaun to tak* j% 
Sluggie ' — * Cluggie, look out, man I — here she's !' 

They did not stop at this, the little villains, but wrote 
insulting things on his door-checks, and at the sides of his 
window ; and one ni^ht, after he had fallen asleep, soiae 
chemical stuff with an abominable smell was thrust m 
beneath his door, and the house was almost intolerable tat 
several days afterwards. It was surmised by some, aiul 
believed by others, that Jenny Airly was at the bottom <tf 
this trick, for it was a doctor's stuff that had been used, 
and some of her lads had been seen that night lounging 
about Samuel's door at a late hour. 

Samuel's peace was now entirely broken, for the drunk- 
ard as he went by at night, and the boy as he passed 
during the day, was sure to utter some offensive langutfe, 
or give a kick at his door or a rattle to his window, toA 
then shirk off, as if he had done some very clever or very 
commendable thing. He therefore wisely resolved to brag 
matters to a crisis, and put an end to these annoyances by 
marrying Jenny at once. So he mustered courage one 
night, and said, » As sure's a gun, Jenny, 1 like ye. 1R11 
ye tak' mo at ony ratet' and she, in the midst of 
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bloahes, and much sinipering and working with h«r apron- 
strings, wondered he ooald think of her, and so many 
lasses with tochers he might get for the asking. But Sa- 
muel Teiy conrteoQsly parried this feint by saying, that 
' there was mair gowd in her wee finger than in their hale 
baik; and that he would not gie ae glint o' her e*e for the 
cUnk o' a* their siller.' So what could Jenny do, but re- 
fer him to her parents, to whose counsels she always lis- 
tened, and by whose decision, she professed, she would be 
guided. 

Now, it happened to be about Hansel Monday (the first 
Monday after the new year, old style), which was a merry- 
making time in that part of the country, and Jenny's &- 
thei^-or rather Jenny herself it was said— got her fether 
to invite a large party to his house, which consisted chief- 
ly of her lacis, and a few eldwly lasses, with small means 
and less charms, to give the appearance of decency to the 
thing, and at the same time incur as little rigk as possible 
ft-om a dangerous competition. Well, Samuel was invited, 
of eonrse, uid got a hint from Jenny that it would be a fa- 
Tourable opportunity for opening his mind to her dear pa- 
rents ; and Samuel thought so too, and accordingly sisted 
proceedings till that time. It was no doubt delightful, 
now, for Samuel to think inside, that Jenny * was a' his 
ain;' whilst his tormentors outside would cry, that * She 
didna care a button for him, and that she was gaun to be 
cried on Spruce Pate on Sabbath eight days.' 

But Hansel Monday came, and a fluttering about Sa- 
muel's heart came with it, as if a bird had got inside. He 
could not rest, but went out aad in about the neighbours' 
houses, asking the hour every now and then, and remark- 
ing * that there was a great odds at ony rate on the length 
o' the days already.' But the longest day comes to an end, 
for Samuel was seen issuing firom his own door that even- 
ing about half-past five, in his side-tailed coat and Sunday 
breeches, rig-and-fur stockings and clear shoe-buckles. 
A split-new red plush vest was on for the first time, and 
a new scarlet neckerchief full of dusters of white diamonds, 
which was a very fashionable wear at that time among the 
bien and better sort of folk. Samuel was almost smart, 
as be went down the town in the direction of James Airly's, 
making his long legs fly like flails before him, and every 
now and then feeling about his neck «nd giving a pull 
down to his vest, and peeping out from beneath the cor- 
ners of his eyes at the windows as he passed, and giving 
abort hems there was no earthly need for, except as indi- 
cations of what was going on within, and symptomatic of 
the nature of the enterprise on which he had started. As 
he entered his future fkther-in-law's an unusual hilarity 
broke out, and winks, and nods, and tittering commenced ; 
but Samuel consoled himself by the thought of the success 
of bis courtship, and of the envy with which he would be 
regarded when Jenny Airly became Mrs Clugston. This 
was but the beginning of Samuel's trials for the night 
Not to mention ^e ill usage he got while playing at < blind 
man's buff/ and the unmannerly way they treated him in 
a dance which followed, they contrived to get him fairly 
intoxicated long before the party broke up. He had ma- 
naged to get a word of the old folks at an early part of 
the evening, and as his proposal was well received, he was 
perhaps the easier imposed on; for excessive joy throws a 
man off his guard, and particularly inclines him to take 
an extra glass if it happen to be in his way- As the even- 
ing advanced, his attentions to Jenny grew warmer and 
more decided, till at last he spoke right out and called her, 
* His bonny lamb,' * His ain breast-beam,' and would not 
let any one sit beside her or speak to her but himself. 
But the liquor eventually got the mastery, and Samuel's 
tongue lay down in his mouth and refused to rise, and his 
eyes became all but shut, and bis legs, when he rose, 
twined and shuffled in a most extraordinary manner to the 
infinite mirth of the company ; and so James Airly got two 
of the stoutest and soberest to see Samuel safe home, which 
they undertook to do, but did not perform. He was got 
lying in a ditch with both skirts of bis co^t torn away, and 
otherwise in a most deplorable condition, by a man who 
happened to be passing with an empty cart about midnight, 



I and who kindly took him home, and got in some of the 
neighbours to attend to him. The first ideas that began 
I to come up to the sur&ce, after an hour's rubbing and 
swathing, were some maudlin things about Jenny Airly 
and the kirking. These soon disappeared, and a deep 
I steady snore succeeded, which intimated that nature had 
! resumed her fimctions, and was on full work again. So 
! Samuel was lefb to sleep off his debauch, which took no 
small time, for at two o'clock next day, he was still snort- 
I ing and blowing away like an asthmatical engine at an 
, old dropsical coal-pit He did awake, however, after a 
sleep of sixteen hours, but it was with a bitter conscience. 
There lay his Sunday breeches, plastered with mud, and 
wanting a leg; there, his best coat deprived of both tails, 
and his plush waistcoat nowhere to bo seen ; and one of 
his eyes nearly closed up with some blow he had received, 
and his mouth sticking together like one piece, and his 
tongue as dry as a brick, and his head and breast smoul- 
dering within like a lime-kiln. To add to the disgrace of 
the whole affair, the tails of his coat were found tied with 
strings and dangling over the hindlegs of an old superan- 
nuated pony belonging to a maiden lady in the neighbour- 
hood, who, in consideration of past serrices and total in- 
ability, allowed it to dose all winter in an old foggy piece 
of plantation ; and, to crown all, the new red plush vest 
was got buttoned round the belly of a pig belonging to the 
same lady; and the leg of the breeches was got a few days 
after in a locomotive state behind a dyke firmly tied at 
both ends and a kitten inside nearly starved to death. 
And this was not the end of the matter, for Jenny Airly 
was'criedjnext Sabbath to Spruce Pate (one of the men 
who engaged to see Samuel home), and married shortly 
thereafter. 

This was shameful treatment ; but what could Samuel 
do P The very boldness and suddenness of the movement 
deprived him of the power of retaliating, or expostulating, 
or doing anything. Indeed, he could not believe it till it 
was all past, and scarcely believed it then. But flirting 
woma».ao strange things, for they are a strange people, 
and delight in strange ways. 



PROSE ABOUT POETRY. 

What is poetry P is a question to which it is difficult to 
give an explicit reply, for, like some other things, it is to 
be ' felt rather than defined.' One would be inclined to 
smile at an offer to explain a subject with which every 
one is supposed to be so familiar in the general ; yet, as 
many confess themselves strangers to its influences, and 
unacquainted with its finer elements and distinctions, an 
effort to illustrate it may not be out of place, though even 
here we must borrow from antiquity. 

In the olden time men were wont to give to each object 
in creation, to mother earth and to old chaos himself, as 
well as to every shade of thought, a * rational existence 
and a soul ; ' nay, more, a divinity. With them 
* All was enchanted ground— each trace 
Tlie footstep of a God.* 
The soul is sufficient for our purpose, and a little conside- 
ration will serve to convince most of us that that soul has 
a voice, which makes itself heard in our inmost heart, 
whether we have or have not hitherto given to it the 
proper title. This vocal soul of nature and of the events 
of life we call poetry. W^e are accustomed to speak of 
inanimate nature, but where does it exist to the intelligent 
being P Does not the mind that goes forth upon the na- 
tural objects spread around, and traces the circumstances 
affecting every created being, whether sentient or sense- 
less, experience a certain influence, or endow all with a 
kind of vitality, drawing from them a spirit, an essence P 
The woods, fields, mountains, streams, and wilds, the 
life-giving sunlight, the tempest, the whirlwind, and the 
* soft still summer air' — do not one or other, if not aU, 
of these speak to every child of man at times, be those 
intervals ever so thinly scattered and brief, in a language 
which thrills to the soul ? It may be with a transport of 
awe or kindred joy, and, alas ! too well do many know it 
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maj be with such a mournfbl weight of anguish as an exile 
feeb» when some tone, some passing odour, stirs to fresh 
wakefolness the memories of home This influence is the 
voice, the essence, which we call the poetry of na^ur^— that 
<which springs from the social relations of life, and our 
moral being is only another modification of the same thing. 
Of course all do not hear the wood-nymph's song or the 
shriek of the storm-demon with equal distinctness ; to all 
the * quiring' of the celestial orbs is not audible ; bat as 
the imperfection or total absence of one sense is no proof 
that life is extinct, so those diversities aflibrd no argument 
against the presence of poetic elements where they are 
observed. We sometimes meet with those who declare 
that there is not a spark of poetry or poetic sympathy 
within them, and whose listlessness when some of its finest 
productions are presented plain ly confirms their assertion, 
that numbers have no charm fur them, while yet we may 
mark in the recital of a simple tale of everyday life by 
these individuals a pathos and power of feeling, along with 
a graphic touch, which, by XheWplcunprose^ thrills through 
the hearts of bearers with a sympathy mysterious indeed, 
if poetry's electric chain be veritably wanting. Such mis- 
takes appear to arise-from a limited notion of what true 
poetry comprehends ; for its range is bounded only by the 
circle of the universe, and every object and circumstance 
within that limit may give it birth : 

* The wind before It woot the harp 
Is but the wild and tuneless air. 
' Yet as it passes tlirough the chords 

Changes to mustc rare. 

And so the poet's soul converts 

The common things that round him Uo 
Into a f^entle voice of song, 
Divinest liarmony. 

Sweet harp and poet fhuned alike 

By God as his interpreters, 
To breatiie aloud the silent thtaghts 

O/everytkiny that •tir*:—T. Poueil 

So sings.a^oet; and shall we not agree that there is no 
chain of circumstances so commonplace, no object or pur- 
suit so humble, as not to contain within it the elements 
of poetry to the eye that seeks the springs of thought and 
action or the soul flowing with the * milk of human kind- 
ness,' or alive to the painful and dreary, though what is 
usually understood as poetic tctste may be wanting P But 
then, poetry is so intimately connected with music and 
painting — this music of the mind finds, so generally, its 
freest medium in soft flowing versey that when this fails 
to give pleasure, it is very naturally ^ though, we think, 
not always justly, concluded, that there are no poetic 
sensibilities in the mind. It requires a mitsical ear and 
an eye for grace and beauty to render poetry's finest 
rhythm and imagery welcome, where yet the spirit of 
poetry may dwell. Then, too, the muse's flights are so 
uncontrollable and various, her sorceries so mysterious, 
and her wanderings S9 wild and wayward, that those who 
may catch the clue that links them with her one minute 
may drop it in despair ere another be flown. In one her 
patriot song may wake a passionate tempest that her 
softest lullabies cannot still, nor would her pensive or con- 
templative lays find one responsive chord where yet the 
moisture on the rugged cheek will confess the power of 
her pathetic tones. For one the * wheels of verse' must 
needs roll along the beaten path of life ; for another the 
'earth's wild places' and regions of terror must be ex- 
plored. One finds in the cloud and storm the only true 
aublime, the spirit of poetry to him being the ' gloomy 
spirit of night ; ' while the simple flowers scattered So 
lavishly through the waste and wilderness are the fairy 
links that connect another's dreams with all that is bound- 
less and glorious. It must, therefore, be want of thought 
that leads many to argue the absence of poetic sensibilities, 
either from their own breasts or those of others, merely 
because much poetry (standard poetry, too) may be read 
by the individuals without pleasure; true, it would be 
ridiculous to distinguish such as poetic spirits^ since to de- 
serve such a designation there must be a general percep- 
tion of and delight in true poetry, however clothed ; still 



we see there may be nuny of its sjn&pathies in spirilt m 
apparently insensible. 

The diversities in dispositions and cirenmstanees sfas 
cause diflerences in the age at whieb poetry m mestap- 
predated by various individuals, which do not appear ts 
be always taken into account For insUnoe, a saogmw 
disposition, under sinne circumstances, will natarally give 
such an imaginative cast to the youthful mind as vill 
render 'fancy's fairy frost- work' peculiarly coogeaisl; 
while another warm, cheerful, young heart, sarroaoded 
with everything to contribute to present happiness, cu 
find no room for ' unreal' delights. With the Utter iIm 
age of poetry can scarcely with reason be expected t» 
commence until a few passing years have given somediiBg 
to look back upon, regret, and long for — something It 
connect the mind more palpably with the past, the fotare, 
the unseen; and so on through life — difl^erent etroaai- 
stances will be found to open the flood-gatea to a tide of 
poetic feeling in hearts where old age or care had hen 
supposed to have dried 4ip every such spring, oar vkn« 
long insensibility had rendered its existence, at any period, 
doubtful. 

These remarks, while certainly intended te bring is 
view the very general difiPiision of the elements of poetiy 
among mankind, will, it is hoped, tend equally, if not m 
a greater degree, to prove the folly of the hwt of fcvjf 
scribblers; ^^V attempts at rhyming so eridently procKed 
from ignorance of the fact that almost every human bang 
is equally gifted with themselves, and that it is a far supe- 
rior taste to their own which restrains nombers fron 
staining paper with thehr efltisions. We are tempted to 
conclude, from the swarms of self-elected poets in tht 
present day, thai readiness to write mare frequently arisa 
from the want of many of the principal quatffications ika% 
from their redundancy. Those who have the finest percep- 
tion and richest enjoyment of the works of real geoias are 
least apt to imagine anything brilliant or lofty, as attach- 
ing to their own inferior fancies ; they know too well bow 
inattractive the same image must become if drawn with a 
coarse pencil, which, traced by a delicate band, would 
move a * form ethereal,' to place even their own equail; 
luminous thoughts in an attitude of comparison with tht 
productions of the muse's inspired ones. They know, too, 
that though a tasteftil eye and ear and feeling heart, all 
combined, do make a poet in feeling^ it requires a higii 
degree of inborn eloquence — a laige development of lan- 
guage, as some would say — to make a poet in expremw. 
Poetry is often proudly disclaimed from being unjosU; 
classed with its morbidly sensitive counterfeit, sentimeo- 
talism ; but how wide is the -distinction ! Poetry extracts 
the genuine essences of things — the pure ottar from the 
rose ; while sentimentalism squeezes the already exhausted 
flower, and murmurs because it receives from it only » 
rank exhalation instead of a fragrant odour. Poetry looks 
on the ' countless ills that flesh is heir to,' and, if it probe, 
pours balm into the wound ; sentimentalism exposes and 
inflames the torturing gash, but weeps and turns avaf, 
too sensitive to seek the power to heal. How indignatioo 

I swells at the thought, that some of the muse'a most giP.ed 
children have stooped to mingle her * vast harmoua' 

, with the mawkish wbinings of the puerile caricature. Bat 
such are fallen man's greatest and his best I We may 
calm our ruffled temper, and, taking things as they are, 
not expecting to find them what they once were, content 
ourselves with unmasking the puppet rival whenever thii 
lies in out power. 

It sounds poetic to talk of rambling in woods Md by 

' streams consecrated by the menoories of departed frien^; 
nor could th^re be, in truth, a much more ooDgoiial 
atmosphere for the soul of song; but may there notbeai 

I much soul, as much linked association and depth of tender 
thought, in the spirit that keeps the hearth * nicely sand- 

' ed ' because a mother or sister absent or lost * always Kked 
to see it so*— that hoards the decaying staff that a to* 

I or declining friend * could never come without'— IW 

I keeps the needle-book sacred whose loved owner n'gwK 

I away ?' Nay, is there not more that the muse may fad 
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to eradie herself in in the hear fc- warm feeling that would i 
detain the footsteps within doors, when the sunny or 
moonUl landscape might allure to converse with creation, 
beeaose the home comforts of a toil-worn relative would 
be «ortailed, even in fancy, by such indulgence P We think 
there is, and that we may see through lifeV loop-holes, 
such as these, that poetry is a delighted sojourner, even 
in (he homeliest paths. Hence we find some of the most 
powerful poets using the simplest language and most do- 
mestic similes. Great and little are words understood 
hj them in a sense very different from their interpretation 
hf the crowd ; they reckon those things great and worthy 
of their powers which appeal to the commonest feeling oi 
the busnan family, and investigating these we shall find 
them the noblest that fallen nature owns. Like the eom- 
0WK blessings of life, consideration shows them replete with 
good indispensable to the existence of society. Cowper 
and Wordsworth, perhaps, afford more numerous illus- 
trations of this remark than any others of our poets ; and 
may we not venture to name Dickens on the same page, 
tboogb he only affects prose? 

The ideas of grandeur and sublimity are often arbitrarily 
misapplied, distant and vast or terrible objects of uncom- 
moD attributes, in mind or morals, often being esteemed 
worthy such appellations, while the million little things, 
which resemble the grains of sand that are made barriers 
to the ocean, or the rain-drops, without which the earth 
eoold neither < bring forth nor bud,' are lightly thought 
of. Should this always be P Are such really less impor- 
taoty because they make no pretensions to solitary majesty, 
or because their y&ry deficiencies lead the contemplative 
mind directly to ' high aspirings ' after their incompre- 
hensible Author P 

On the subject of rhythms and metre, we would only 
remark generally, that as poetry is the voice of nature, 
aoy art that is employed in composition must be entirely 
subservient to^ indeed drawn from it. To take a figure 
from the watery worlds, like the stream, the song may 
fiow in faint and gentle murmurings — like the torrent, 
it may rush, bearing impetuously aloog all the powers of 
heart and mind — like the placid lake, may lie, reflecting 
soft fair visioDS of earth's loveliest images of trant^uillity — 
or, like ocean, it may shake with its tumultuous swellings 
the human fabric ; fathom the mysterious dreary depths 
of crime, Tf^^^i snd despair, lashing with uncontrollable 
fury the restraining bounds of reason ; but in whatever 
form or course revealed, it must still be the voice of na- 
tuu. Nature it must, alas ! often be, clouded and marred 
by man's declension, but never deformed by the shackles 
of art Not that rule and rhyme are to be disregarded ; 
on the contrary, here, as in everything else, order is li- 
berty. Only the rule must be such as the modulations of 
Dstore's voice, speaking throughout the universe, prescribe 
the rhyme, meet chorus to her gushing harmonies — the 
measure, fitting accompaniment to her step of grace. 

How can it he accounted for, that 'virtue' should have 
met * many a rhyming friend,' and ' many a compliment 
politely penned, while, comparatively, so few poets have 
laid their wreath of bay at the foot of the Cross P There 
is perhaps but one way of answering such queries satis- 
factorily : Man is fallen ) his noblest powers arje now per- 
verted to the service of sin. * They are corrupt, they 
have all gone out of the way.' * The ima^nation of man's 
heart is only evil, and that continually.' ' Not many wise 
m^, not many mighty are called ; but God hath chosen 
the weak things of this world to confound those that are 
mighty, and things that are not, to bring to nought things 
that are.' * There is none righteous, none that seeketh 
after God.' 

A noUe intellect, though depraved, naturally seeks some 
occupation that may be (kerned worthy. It finds abun- 
dance in the objeets of creation and the events of life to 
employ its powers of contemplation and reflection, and, 
with much to confound and baifle its scrutiny, so much 
discoverable, by industrious research, as to encourage, in 
a ound proud in conscious strength, something like a sus- 



more delicate are the perceptions of such a mind, the 
more refined will be its enjoyments, and, of course, the 
m<»*e exquisite its sufferings. Henee we perceive how tbo 
tendency of a sensitive and poetic, but nneanctified mind 
of the highest order must he to an increasing alienation 
from 6od,.th6 maker and ruler, and perhaps tomisanthropy 
also ) for though beauty affords to such the highest de- 
light, deformity is to them the most revolting — the fair 
traits of humanity being fondly cherished, its many hide- 
ous phases are the more forbidding ; the pleasures of life 
being sweetest, its pains are proportionably insufferable. 
Thus the Supreme Glovemor, if acknowledged at all, may 
be expected to become daily more the olyect of hatred, as 
the apparent disorders permitted in His dominions are 
discerned and felt; and, while man's crimes and failings 
are increasingly detested and despised, every symptom of 
renewed resemblance to a hated Divinity, as made known 
in Revelation, will arouse fresh opposition in such a heart ; 
for while the intellect is bowing m adoration before natu- 
ral beauty, the moral principle b rampant against every- 
thing spiritually lovely. 

But the very powers that in thb wreck of humanity are 
turned into weapons of impious warfare against the * great 
first cause,' are those best fitted for the fulfilling of the 
noblest ends of bemg. In a sinless state, we may reason- 
ably conclude poetry to be the 'native air.' We are 
taught to think of the seraphs as ' harping with their 
harps ; ' we know that harmony is perfect in heaven. 

Where can we find poetry emboaied as in the Apoca- 
lypse—nay, in the whole of Scripture P The heavenly city, 
with its centre of inefl^le glory— its river, ever flowing 
from tho Fountain of Light, and Life, and Love; the 
throne of God and of the Lamb— its wing- veiled throngs 
in ecstacy adoring — their songs of rapt devotion; the 
Lamb leading to the living fountains of waters ; God wip- 
ing away all tears from all eyes. And in its most stu- 
pendous announcements of an awful future, a certain com- 
ing judgment, the language still the same : the trum- 
pet's blast ; the dead, small and great, standing before 
the great white throne ; the judgment set— the books 
opened ; «all the long past made present ; the curtain of 
mystery npUfted— apparent deformity transformed into 
perfection — what had been dark illumined with the light 
of God's countenance — what had been mute, through 
doubt or mistrust, made vocal with his praise. And, 
again, the earnest appeals of compassionate majesty to a 
present consideration of those resiities ; the call of the 
Spirit and the bride, and of him that heareth, to come 
and drink of the water of life freely. All, while they 
point to * what was, and is, and shall be,' tell us, in let- 
ters of light, that though poetry is a scdoumer everywhere^ 
her home is heaven 1 

Do we not find in considerations such as these, a solemn 
reproof for the linking of poetry with impiety so common 
among men P Poetry is not, in her own nature, allied to 
anything impure or base. She is one of those best things, 
which, when perverted, are unquestionably the most per- 
nicious 'f it is evident that alluring graces, such as hers, 
cannot be otherwise than fatally enchanting when enlisted 
in the service of pollution. Often, alas ! her song has 
proved a syren song indeed, chaining to destruction mor- 
tals of intellect almost cherubic ; but, as we have seen, 
they were in truth only almost so ; a perfect mind could 
only draw from her strains that must allure ' higher and 
higher still,' till the heaven of heavens were surmounted, 
till the boBom of God were reached. 

As the tide of salvation rolls along on its mission to 
cover the earth, poetry, with every other form of thought, 
shall gradually recover its elevation of tone and sentiment, 
its subjects becoming every day more varied, as light 
breaks in upon a darkened world. The hitherto shadowed 
recesses penetrated by the * Sun of righteousness,' and 
* flashing forth into day,' shall reveal unthought-of wreaths 
for her unfading chaplet — a chaplet that may perhaps 
fitly, though in a peculiar sense, figuratively be spoken 
of, as mingling with the crowns that shall do homage to 
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NAPLES. 

IvECEirr events which hsve ooctRred in this city hare con- 
duced to attach an additioiial interest to that which already 
belonged to its history. Few cities in Europe were so 
famo«M as Naples either in a political, artistic, or scenic 
point of view, and now treachery, and £snaticism, and fell 
butchery ha?e drawn the eyes of Europe more particular- 
ly to it again. Naples stands u|)on the sites of the ancient 
Greek colonies of both Palaepolis and Neapolls, from the 
latter of which it takes its modem name. It rises from 
the shores of a most magnificent and picturesque bay, 
which is about thirty miles in circumference, and stretches 
in a beautiful and regular cunre for a considerable distance 
round its borders. The view of Naples from the bay is 
described by travellers to be almost unrivalled by that of 
any city on all the coasts of the Mediterranean. The 
streets rise upwards on beautiful vine and tree-clad hills, 
the summits of which are crowned by splendid villas and 
monasteries. OnoneisthegreatpalaceofCapcHliMonte; on 
another, the magnificent monastery of San Martino and the 
castle of St Elmo ; and beyond these heights, and high 
above them, stretches the wooded Mocmt C£maldoli, upon 
whose brow stands another of those monastic institutions 
so common in Italy. Many beautiful villages are built 
upon the ridges of the heights beyond Naples, and seem 
to be embowered amongst fine groves of Italian fnne-trees. 
Four miles to the right of the city rises the cone of Vesu- 
vius, at whose base stand Resina and Portici, two villages 
buUt over Herculaneum, which was buried by lava during 
the first century. These villages seem almost to form a 
wing of the dty, being joined to it by a nearly continu- 
ous chain of suburbs and little hamlets. Away to the left, 
and rising from the outskirts of the city, stretches the 
promontory of Posillippo, whose gentle slope is studded 
completely over with groves, gardens, and pine-clumps, 
vill^r^s, castles, country-seats, and towers ; and far in 
the background rise the blue distant peaks of the Apen- 
nines. The scenery of the coast and adjacent country 
loses nothing of its picturesqueness when viewed from the 
land. Islands, capes, and the broken tree-clad shores, pre- 
sent a most charming appearance from the inland heights. 
This city which, at a little distance, is apparently so beauti- 
ful, and which is surrounded by the finest scenic features in 
nature, and by the most fertile slopes and fields, is, how- 
ever, when viewed more intimately, less pleasant to con- 
template. Its streets present all those indications of 
squalor, and neglect, and poverty to be found so generally 
in Spain and Italy ; and its population, although lively and 
seemingly intelligent, contains hordes of debased beings, 
who scrape a scanty and precarious subsistence from beg- 
gary, and who have lately illustrated the lowest moral 
sentiments in combination with the most frenzied religious 
Hgotry. The greatest length of Naples along the shore 
is three miles (with Resina and Portici it is nine miles), 
and its greatest breadth from the shore inland is about 
two miles. Within this area is contained the old city, 
of whose walls and ditches there are still traces to be 
found. 

The population of Naples is very great, being between 
three and four hundred thousand in number, and conse- 
quently constituting this city one of the great European 
capitals. It possesses those characteristics of all Euro- 
pean cities — new and old, or rich and poor quarters. In 
and towards the former reside the nobles, professionalists, 
and more wealthy tradesmen ; and in * Napoli senea sole' 
or * sunless Naples,' a dark and densely populated division, 
dwell, in ignorance, poverty, and wretchedness, those lazza- 
roni who have been so famous for liveliness and mimicry, 
and for being easily moved to rebellion, and who so lately 
slaughtered the best and noblest of Naples' citizens from 
the basest of motives. In many of the streets of this 
quarter a man can stand and touch the houses on each 
side of him. This is no novelty, however ; for there are 
about two hundred such streets or closes in the old city 
of Edinburgh. Naples, like the last-named city, stands 
upon hills ; which circumstance, while it yields something 



to the appearance, also conduces to the inconvenience of 
both. The buildings of Naples are very lofty, and the 
streets even of the wealthier quarter are narrow. The 
general character of the architecture is fantastic, and tbe 
irounts are not held in much estimation by persons cf 
taste; but there are several palaces in the celebrated 
Strada Toleda which possess high architectural beaotin. 

Throughout the city there are three hundred diorcbei, 
and about two hundred convents ; and it possesses one 
academy of arts and sciences, and a museum. The ftrh 
portion of idlers to the industrial portion of the citixeofiis 
enormous ; and pauperism prevails to a most dtspro^- 
tionate extent The lazzaroni lie basking about liie^fn 
and on the roads leading to Herculaneum and Pompm, 
and besiege travellers, with the liveliest, laughing salKes, 
for alms ; many sell little articles of reliquery, but aftar- 
fill mass of the Neapolitan population have no profitable 
employment. Those who do obtain a livelihood kom 
their industry are employed in the manufWsture of rills, 
velvets, handkerchiefs, and stockings, and in the ma^ 
of maccaroni and strings for musical instrumenb. A 
considerable trade is also carried on in polished lava and 
marble slabs. The Neapolitans have always been lamed 
for their wit and lightness of spirit. Even in the dajs 
when the country was a Spanish viee-royaliy, and tbe 
people were subjected to all the ezactionB and arbitrary 
tyranny of foreign domination, the gaiety of a Neapditin 
was proverbial, and the cheerful songs of the women wks 
to be heard daily, as they spun in the streets before t^etr 
doors. The Neapolitans have always possessed soffiaest 
physical force and daring to successfully assert their ds- 
tionality, and to overthrow their governments ; bat ob- 
happily they have never possessed moral power saffidest 
to maintain for even the shortest period an appearance of 
national liberty. Volatile and mobile, they have risen up 
under the impulse of sodden fury, and overthrown dynas- 
ties and tyrannical systems ; but, destitute of a oommoo 
political idea, that grand principle of cohesioD, they have 
always quickly sunk down into their snbraissive wretched- 
ness, again perhaps to collect force, like their own VesoviDi, 
for another inordinate irruption. 

In no city in the world is there such a number of 
vehicles as in this generally impoverished capital. Everj 
Neapolitan with any pretensions to gentility must lide; 
and, as there are no taxes on horses or carriages, the 
facilities for doing so are considerable. The carriago of 
the nobles are said to be amongst the most handaonie is 
the world ; while the vehicles of the lowest grade of riden 
are as miserable as are the horses and harness to whidi 
they are generally attached. So fond are these people of 
this mode of obtaining pleasure, that it is often specialif 
stipulated in marriage-contracts that the bridegroom sbtil 
take the bride in a calesso to so many fetes in the coontr} 
daring the year. One of these frail carriages filled wiib 
a bawling, yelling crew of rejoicers, who have clubbed 
their pence in order to enjoy a day's ride in the coootrr, 
may be seen driving along the road with fearful rapidity ; 
while their loud screams seem to rise into the air as ii 
to distract attention from the dire catastrophe vfaie^ 
every moment appears about to happen. Naples bts 
sometimes been called the land of song ; and &e bi^ 
state of musical culture and taste amongst the better edu- 
cated classes ^rrants the application of the name ; tat 
the lazzaroni generally have not the least idea of moac; 
theirs are the barbarous yells of the rudest throats. Id 
the thoroughfaresof Naples, vehicles, hawkers, pedestriam, 
and importunate beggars, keep up a constant bustle aod 
noise, which might be supposed to characterise a icsj 
commercial city, but which only illustrates the pride, 

?overty, and volubility of a benighted people. The Strada 
'oledo, in which the late sanguinary massacre and battle 
took place, with the soldiery and lazsarooi on the one band, 
and the enlightened and more respectaUe portion of the 
citizens and nobles on the other, runs almost direct oortb 
and south. It is eleven hundred and seventy yards keg 
is more spacious than Italian streets generally are) and ^ 
its southern extremity stands the king's palace, While tk 
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palaces of the nobility constitute a considerable part of its 
boildizigs. 

Daring the last thirty years, the progress of the Nem- 
politans in knowledge and art has been very considerable. 
They are a lively, intelligent people ; and, wherever they 
have been fairly tried, have excelled all other Europeans 
in aptitude for the mechanical arts. The nobles and 
middle class have become extensively and ardently im- 
bued with ideas of constitutional liberty, and they have 
wrung from their despotic monarch reluctant concessions 
in that direction. His total disregard of bis promises, 
and his indurated love of irresponsible power, however, 
have rendered him conspicuously contemptible among 
men, and the late awful carnage which deluged the Strada 
Toledo with blood, and rendered the city of Naples a place 
of sadness and mourning, was the result of his cruel dis- 
regard of truth. Naples has filled once more a bloody 
page in the annals of cities, and has obtained, a few weeks 
ago, a deeper and more melancholy interest in the thoughts 
dr men. 



THE OLD CLOCK. 

Olock of the hooMboId I few orefttores would trace 
Aoght worthy a song in thy dostcovered face ; 
The eight of thy hands and the sotmd of thy bell, 
Tell the hour, and to many 'tis all thou canst tell. 
Bat to me thou canst preach with the tongue of a sage ; 
Thoa canst tell me old tales from life's eailiest page ; 
The Vrng night of sorrow, the short span of glee, 
All my chequers of fate have been witnessed by thee 

They say, my first breathings of infknt delight 

Were bestowed on the * diekey birds,' gilded and bright, 

"Which shone forth on thy case- that the cake or the toy 

Ne'er iUomined my eyes with such beaming of joy. 

Fall well I remember my wonder profound, 

What oaosed thee to tick, and thy hands to move round, 

Tni I watched a safe moment, and mounted the chair. 

Intent to discover the why and the where. 

I revelled in ruin, 'mid wheels, weights, and springs ; 
What sport for the fingers, what glorious things 1 
No doubt, I gained something of knowledge ; but lo ! 
Foil soon 'twas declared the old clock dichi*t go. 
The oalprit was seized ; hot all punishment vain, 
I was eanght at such doings again and again. 
Twas the ftvourite mischief, and nothhag would cure, 
Till a h>ofc kept the peadnlom saored and sore. 

The comer thou stood*st in was always my place, 
When ' I shall,' or ' I shan't,' had insured my disgrace ; 
Where my storm of defiance might wear itself out, 
Till the happy laugh banished the trowa and the pout 
When a plavmate was coming, bow often my eye 
Would greet thee, w see if the moment were nigh ; 
And impeUenUy fancied I never had found 
Thy hand such a laggard in travelling round. 

Thoa bringest back visions of heart-bounding times. 
When thy midnight hour chorussed the rude carol rhymes ; 
When our Christmas was noted for festival mirth. 
And the merry new.year had a boisterous birth. 
I remember the station thou hadst in the hall. 
Where the holly and mialetoe decked the rough wall ; 
Where we mock'd at thy voice, till the fierald of day 
Peeped over the hills, in his mantle of gray. 

And thou bringest back sorrow ; for, oh ! thou hast been 
The companion of many a gloomier scene : 
In the dead of the night, I have heard thy loud tick. 
Tin my ear has recoiled, and my heart has turned oiok 
I have sighed back to tbee, asf I noiselessly crept 
To the oloae-cnrtained bed where a dying one slept; 
When thy echoing stroke, and a mother's faint breath, 
Seem'd the sepulchre tidings that whispered of death. 

Clock of the honsehold I thou ne'er hast been thrust 
From thy station, to dwell amid lumber and dust. 
Let fashion prevail, and rare changes betide. 
Thou wcrt always preserved with a cherishing pride. 



Thou hast ever been nigh, thou hast looked upon ail- 
On the birth, on the bridal, the cradle and pall ; 
To the infant at play, and the sire taming grey, 
Ihou bast HKduen the warning of * passing away.* 

Clock of the household ! I gaze on thee now. 

With the shadow of thought growing deep on ray brow 

For I feel and I know, tliat ' the future ' has hoars 

Which will not be marked by a dial of flowers. 

My race may be ran, when thy musical chime 

Will be stiil ringing ont in the service of time ; 

And the clock of the household will shine in the room, 

When I, the forgotten one, sleep in the tomb. a. cook. 

LIMNINGS OP SOCIAL LIFE. 

THE SMITHS SPEND A DAT TN PABI8. 

* tin's be thankfa' we're within four wa's a^ain, e'en though 
they be French hotel anes ; but catch me, Dauvid, quittin' 
the Candleriggs in life again to piea^e son or dochter, 
savin' for the saut- water at Rothesay in summer. Na! 
na I them that fin' a pleasure in sic' wark as this are wel- 
come till't wi' a' guidwill ; but conmiend me to Glasgow 
an' Glasgow folk, wi' Scotch tongues and honest bearings.' 

*Oome, come na, gudewife, noo that we're here let's 
ei^joy't as we best oan. We've got a' the clamjamfray by ; 
the custom-house passed, our pa&sports vizied, luggstge a' 
safe, an' twa olear days to spend in this place they ca' 
Paris ; sae let's mak' the best o't Ye ken the proverb 
says, a bad beginnin' .' 

*Bad enough,' grumbled the helpmate of the Bailie, de- 
termined not to be l^)pea6ed. * My peach-blossom satin 
on' best lace cap a' crumpled, a gnde new Dunstable com- 
pletely ruined, every rag o' Menie and Maggie's there 
tumbled tapselteerie, wi' the bit bottle o' brandy I had slip- 
ped in the trunk, in case o' sickness, skailed through't. I 
wish I was at the side o' the head o' thae custom-house 
rascals five minutes, I'd let them ken what it is to treat 
folks' luggage in sio a way.' 

* We'll get ower a' that in time, Bessy. Meanwhile, I 
reekon, we maun bae something till eat This daudin' 
aboot gies ane an appetite at least Hey, Menie lass ! ' pur- 
sued the Bailie, turning to the eldest of his two daughters, 
who s&t a little apart, perusing * Murray's Hand-Book ' 
with a Tiew to next day s sight-seeing— 'hey, Menie lass, 
pu' the beU.' 

The order was obeyed, aud a waiter of the hotel made 
prompt appearance, smirkingly inquiring ' Que vous plait 
ily moneUurJ 

* Oorsong nooz — ' but the Bailie's acquirements failed 
him, and, after rubbing bard at his chin, but unsuccessfully 
for a continuation, he turned to Menie : * Speak till him, 
dochter. Hang me if I can get my tongue round the words, 
for a' I was twa days leamin't' 

*Apport€Z du tfU sur la tdbU, garcon, et quelque 
rotis, stammered Menie, with a strong boarding-school 
accent and an inward suspicion of her grammar. 

The fellow appeared a little puzzled, but with tna 
French politeness did not venture to smile or inquire (at 
a repetition of the order. Merely uttering au plus vi$d 
madismoiHUe, and comprehending, doubtless, the order to 
be a culinary one, he departed. 

Meanwhile, during preparation of tea, the Misses Smitli 
canvassed the Hand-Book very hard. Mamma grumbled 
and fumed, and the Bailie sat abstractedly staring at son^ 
ormolu on a cabinet in a condition of helpless torpidity, 
from which he came slowly round, on Miss Margar^ 
shouting — ' Oh ! papa, you must send off the letter of in^ 
troduction to M. Lucien to-night It will perhaps get \n 
an invitation for to-morrow. How the Browns will env^ 
us then ! They never got introduced to any famil v whifi 
here. Wont we see the fashions there, Menie? I m sun 
M. Lucien will get up a few friends to meet us ; and thM 
to think if he slwuld — how nice ! ' 

*I had maist forgotten the letter; it's weel minded 
We'll get some callan to carry't for Uppence. I reckon Ml 
Lucien canna do less than ask us to (finner, seein' its frai 
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a very staunch freen' o' his faither's, auld Provost Qoudie, 
wha keefut his fiuther the fock o' (wa months whan they cam' 
to Scotland aboot some revolution time.' 

M. Lucien, we may parenthetically notice, was one of 
the ministry of the day — a man of some standing, of con- 
siderable acquirements, and the leader of a strong party. 
To him the Bailie had obtained a letter of IntroductioB, as 
we have seen, which he hoped to turn to profitable account 
in some way ; for though the goodman had been actually 
forced by wife and daughters to Paris on a pleasure trip, 
he bad duly calculated on making the pleasure subservient 
to profit Railways were the rage in France. ' Bailie Smith, 
provisional director, with five hundred shares, at fifty per 
cent premium — how would that sound?' 

By some fortuitous circumstance the waiter did bring 
in tea as ordered, the effects whereof were mollifying on 
Mrs Smith, and contributed to the comfort of the party 
generally. Thereafter, the letter of introduction was with 
a little difficulty got conveyed to its destination. 

Even magisterial dignity is not proof against the yearn- 
ings of hal^satisfied nature ; the cocked hat or gold chain 
cannot supply an internal vacuum. The tea had been to 
the Bailie unsatisfactory in one point of view, and two 
hours later he experienced a strong visitation of a certain 
sapper-time-wish for a Welsh-rabbit Stealthily he sur- 
veyed the bill of fiire, obtained personally f^om the land- 
lord, but this afforded not the slightest satisfaction. He 
dared not even smack his lips over any of the unpro- 
nounceable dishes; a dismal qualm lest the name, how- 
ever seductive, might prove f^ogs in English, kept gastro- 
nomic anticipation in abeyance; but the Bailie or the 
Bailie's inner man got obstreperous at last 

*Menie,' whispered he, * what's the French for Welsh?* 

* Gallois,' replied the accomplished one. 

*And rabbit?' inquired the fiither with a glistening eye. 
*Lapin, papa,' was answered by a re&rence to the 
manuaL 

* Oarsong dannv mo ung Galloy lapin et porUro poor 
sooper,' demanded the Biulie, on the first appearance of 
the waiter. 

* Jc nc WU9 comprmd, monsieur^' replied the waiter, in 
a fix. 

' Weel a weel, as sune's ye can, then/ 

' He does not understand you papa,* suggested Menie. 
* They call a welsh-rabbit raiMqtiin. 

<0h, the stupid goose, disna he ken a welsh-rabbit 
Try him, Menie.' 

Menie made an effort at explanation, and ultimately 
succeeded in enlightening the fellow's fiiculties, and in due 
season in gratifying the magistrate, wbo» thereafter, with 
his family retired to bed — the one to dream of provisional 
directorship, and the other of loves of shawls and Brussels 
lace. 

Early next day a note arrived inviting the tourists to 
dinner at M. Lucien's. On the different feelings with 
which each welcomed it, and the diversity of speculation 
indulged in, we need not dwell. On the matter of accep- 
tance, they were at least unanimous, and duly signified 
that in answer. Till then we leave them perambulating 
the Boulevards, the Champs Elysees, &c., all which having 
been already more than amply described by others, we 
need not enlarge on, observing merely, that to all but the 
Bailie was the visit to the shop-vrindows gratifying. He, 
honest man, could by no means be induced to an enthu- 
siastic admiration of fine shawls, charming lace, and 
such nice little caps and sweet pairs of gloves, though 
mercilessly compelled to listen to their praises, just to 
inquire the price, and just to buy them, like a dear papa. 
1^ reader, you are a father of two grown-up daughters, and 
ever take them out to walk, passing through a street of 
shops, you will understand the martyrdom the Bailie en- 
dui%d. If you are doubtful, pray try the experiment with 
twenty pounds in your pocket. 

Rather before than anyway after the, time, the Smiths 
drew up in a cab at M. Lucien's residence. Thev were 
warmly welcomed by that gentleman and his lady, and 
introduced to the ffew visiters who had arrived. The 



Bailie was delighted to find that his host could speak the 
mother tongue almost as well as a native; and, bad be 
but anointed it with the northern accent, would have hailed 
him as a brother. The worthy dignitary, after rnskhg 
his best bow to the ladies, with a eommang voo porty wc^ 
madamet to each of them, by way of exhibiting his aoqmre- 
ments, was led off by M. Lucien, with the view of bdng 
entertained till dinner-time, the host rightly supposing tihit 
his guest would find the society of ladies rather tiresome. 
But it so happened that M. Lucien little understood tbe 
peculiarities of his guest, whose mental qualifications w«^ 
not of a very high order in other than business respects- 
literature and science being regions as un visited as the 
surfiice of the planet Mercury, By way of a treat M. 
Lucien led him through a very fine gallery, the expensivt 
collection of many years. Here the Bailie's remarks were 
rather unique : he stared at the paintings, because he saw 
their owner did so, and echoed duly any observatioDS 
thereon. 

*Is'nt that a beautiful life-like landscape of Clauk 
Lorraine's ? * 

* Ay, a braw pictur* — a braw pictur', man I Twad cost 
twa or three bawbees I'se warrant* 

* And what do you think of this group — a genuine Sal- 
vator Rosa?' 

* Grand, grand, man t Jist min's me o* a pack o* tinkcis.' 

* See here a beautiful little gem of Guido's.' 

* A Guide, ca' ye't It's iinco like a wean sleepin.' 

* That cost four hundred guineas.' 

* Four hunner* ! preserve us a' ! ' ( * That would bay a bail , 
house,' thought the Bailie — * sic extravagance f) 

* An' what s the use o' thae, na — thae auld mouldy hods 
high up on the wa'?' 

* One of these is a Rubens, very Taluablc* 

* Jist so na, jist so ! Ruben. I didna ken tbe amid Jews 
keepit pictures o' the patriarchs.* 

The minister with difficulty smothered a laugh. 

* This cheil' in the pouthered wig, what ca* ye him?' 

* Oh ! that's the portrait of an ancestor, by a conntrj- 
man of yours, Reynolds, whom you must have heard of' 

' Reynolds, did ye say ? Let me see,' pursued the Bailie, 
meditating ; * was he ony way connecit wf the drysalter 
o' .that name in Blackfnars* Wynd ? Na, it couldna be him : 
he died without heirs male, an' his siller gade till a ForsTth 
in Cunmook. It disna odds though. He's been a braw 
man that ancestor o* yours. Sia a gran' goud chain be has . 
on ! He's been provost belike, when the portrait was ta'eo ? ' - 

Next to the library the two a<i|joumed; the Bailie criti- 
cising the carpets and fbmiture by the way. 

* You are probably not an amateur of painting?"* obeenred 
M. Lucien ; * but most of you Glasgow men are literary in 
your tastes. See here, I rather pride myself upon my 
library. Tell me if you have ever seen this matched!' 
So saying, the Frenchman threw open the folding ca^ 
of a department, containing a large collection of rare old 
illuminated missals, red and black letter tomes curiously . 
bound in fashion of the sixteenth century. 

The Bailie appeared rather nonplussed. Prom the derth ] 
gatory curl at length gathering in his nose, he wa-s evidentlj ^ 
disappointed, having expected something rery different , 

'Man,* said he, patronisingly, *thae's auld-fiishioned; .; 
thae auld clamps o* brass an' aim, skin-boords, an* red j! 
edgings^ were put on books langsyne. We could show ve J 
fiir better than that in Glasgow. Te*re unco fiir behin' ' 
here.* 

* Yes, i believe they are rather old-fashioned,' obsened 
the host with a smile ; * but, perhaps^ as your taste b 
modem, you may find something to interest you here. 
See.** He opened the cases covering a long array of idch | 
dem works of all countries and languages. 

* Ay, ay, man, that's something like the thing noo— that's 
something to brag o'.' 

'Doubtless you recognise some acquahitsnce amco^ 
the bards? There's I^ton; you'll know something of ' 

that' ;| 

'Milton, did ye say?' inquired the Bailie, hastily tid | 
rather anxiously. ' 
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'Bless ye, I knew Milton well, to my cost tae. Hoc cam' 
ye till hear o't?* 

* Knew Milton ! * ejaculated the minister, * indeed I Pray 
tell me how/ 

That gentleman certainly felt a little surprised at such 
a piece of information { he took a second look at the 
Bailie; but comparing his preconception of the era of the 
poet's history, and the by no means very antique iJentity 
of the bard's acquaintance, began to fear his own know- 
ledge of English literature was by no means correct. 

* Ay, man, 'twas a bad business for me tbat,^ pursued 
our hero. 

* Your recollections must be very interesting. Pray do 
tell me about the connection.' 

♦WeeU your haun' on't that ye winna mention't till 
leevin' flesh, or I'd ne'er hear the end o't. There noo. Ye 
see when the Qlasgow an' Benlomond came oot, I took up 
heavily in't, as it promised fair. Stock rose weel, till the 
directors entered that confounded contract for Milton 
(Tunction. Those behint the curtain then, seeing hoo mat- 
ters were like to gang, selt out, which raised a panic ; an' 
in three days I lost a round five hunner. Sae Milton, ye 
sec^ was a bad aq^uaintance to me.' 

' Stock — Milton— sold out,' mumbled the host in a be- 
wildering perplexity, partly produced by the doric of the 
Bailie bemg only half intelligible, and the unexpected nap- 
ture of the revelations re^rding England's hero poet. 
' Ah, bien,' muttered he. . * There's a countryman of yours 
tjlose by Milton — Campbell; do you know anything of 
him?* 

* Cammell ! My sang, I kent him tae. That's an auld 
story — a shabby business on his pairt' 

The minister was by this time beginning to hesitate be- 
tween one of two opinions— the aberration of his guest or 
the moral character of the British bards. With every wish 
for additional information, however, he insisted on a con- 
tinuation of the Bailie's reminiscences. 

' Oh, 'twas muekle the same way as I cam' oonnectit wi' 
Milton. At the time the Dunchattan started, be an' I bocht 
pretty considerable in't; but stock unfortunately began 
to fa', an' the look-oot was decidedly black. Sae, to gie 
things a lift, an' get as canuily rid as micht be, I spak' to 
Cammell ae day thereanent, and we agreed to bear the 
markets—to buy up, in fact, as hard's we could, till shares 
got scarce, and then in nat'ral coorse they'd rise. This 
was a settled paction atween us. Weel 1 bocht and better 
foocht, but somehow the sellers got aye the plentier, an' it 
seemed I v?ad soon hae a' the stock in my ain hauns. 
Jalousin' that Cammell wasna' doin' his part fairly, I gaed 
till his broker, an' speert what quantity o' shares he had 
bocht in. 'Bocht!' quo Transfer; ' {eint a ane; the last 
was selt oot a week syne !' My certy, thinks I, here's a 
pretty piece o' wark. Get a' his shares an' maist a' the 
ithcrs. I'll be doonricht ruined. Directly I wrote off till 
him, demanding an explanation, but, wad ye think it ? he 
had the bald effrontery to tell me it was a mistake o' his 
broker's, wha had selt when he should hae bocht. What 
think ye o' Cammell noo?' 

' But pray, Mr Smith,' inquired M. Lucien, a light at 
length dAwning on him, ' is it Milton and Campbell the 
poets you speak of?* 

' Hoot no, nonsense ! Milton's a place— the Milton Junc- 
tion, man ; and Cammell is maybe a poet, but a confounded 
deep ane for a' that.' 

A burst of imcontrollable laughter echoed through the 
hall as the truth fairly opened to M. Lucien's mind, in 
which the Bailie, suppodng it to proceed flrom a very dif- 
ferent cause, heartily joined. 

' Come away, Monsieur Smith, dinner awaits us,' said 
the host after the explosion had subsided, as the sound of 
a gong reached thor ears. 

On arrival in the drawing-room a considerable number 
ef guests were assembled, with all of whom the Bailie 
shook hands, and then marched off, leading the hostess to 
dinner. Quite a lion did our worthy become during the 
afternoon — not a very ferocious, or awe-inspiring, or su- 



blime one, but a familiar, jocose, never-to-be-taken-amiss 
animal, doing awful clumsy feats and blunders with the 
utmost good nature and honhommu. Prejudice and a 
blissful ignorance of French cookery kept him watcbfhl 
during dinner, but afterwards, when the ladies removed 
and the wine began to circulate, he got fkirly into his ele- 
ment, sung songs, told stories, laughed at them himself — 
for, unfortunately, few of the company could comprehend 
much of his English — ^and then, by way of doing a stroke 
of business, introduced the subject of railways. 

Meanwhile, in the drawing-room, the mamma and Misses 
Smith did their best to enjoy themselves, but found, with 
all their efforts at it, the time hanging dreary enough with 
them. Mamma was an anachronism to the strangers, and 
they in conversation an enigma to her. Menie did her 
best to get at facts of fashions and ftimiture, and by very 
slowly-put questions and oft-repeated answers, managed at 
times to make herself imderstood and to understand ; while 
Maggie sat completely blank, sighing for the company of 
the Blacks of the Gallowgate, and would have been glad 
of even her bitterest foe — and young ladies are often bitter 
foes, in a small way, to one another— for half-an-hour*s 
chat The most dismal penance, however, must come to a 
conclusion ; and after Mrs Smith had nigh yawned herself 
asleep, Menie rendered herself hoarse, and Maggie pulled 
some tassels at her dress, thread by thread, to destruction, 
the gentlemen made th»r appearance. Thereafter time 
was killed in a much more satisfactory style by our tra- 
vellers ; for M. Lucien exerted himself to the utmost to 
amuse his guests, and with the aid of his lady, who had 
hitherto been much at a loss to know what to do with them, 
succeeded tolerably well, with the exception of the Bailie's 
helpHiate, who afterwards ' wonner't how sic playucks as 
bookf^'s o' wee picturs, auld bits o* prentit paper, a jingle o* 
music, an' sangs naebody could understan', an' sic fallals, 
could please ony sensible folk.' At supper, however, she 
got rather better reconciled to French manners and cus- 
toms — indeed, too well reconciled. It happened thus : Being 
unfortunately placed in rather close ,proximi^ to the wag 
of the company, who, in common with the recognised order 
of jokers, anxious to gratify themselves at any hazard, saw 
the ignorance of the honest woman shining through the thin 
mask of mannerism she attempted to assume ; he became 
peculiarly attentive to her, conversationally anid otherwise, 
helping her to every delicacy within -reach, and replenishing 
her glm witii sparkling champagne as often as possible. 
In blissful, or rather unfortunate, ignorance — for we doubt 
if that state can ever be, poetically or4)rosaically, bliss — Mrs 
Smith belp^ herself fi^ly to the wine, deeming it a very 
pleasant leverage, and unsuspicious of its qualities. Gra- 
dually she got confidential to her neighbour, on the best 
of terms with herself, and ultimately communicative to the 
whole company, sometimes lachrymose, but oftener jocular 
in her strain. Menie painfully observed her manmia be- 
ginning a history of her fiEimily triaU- and pleasures to an 
elderly French lady across the table, who could not com- 
prehend one word of the speech, and vainly endeavoured 
to catch her eye. By and by one after another of the 
guests had their attention drawn by the eloquence of Mrs 
Smith, and eventually the Bailie himself was startled by 
some intelligence ' of the time that Dauvit an' me were 
married.' 

'Gudewife,* quoth the Bailie, rising and proceeding 
down to his noisy half^ ' it's time we were thinkin' o' gaun 
hame noo.' 

* Ay, 'deed ay, Dauvit I — the Trongate I — no safe after 
ten ! But I was jist sayin' to Mrs Gray that the shawl 
was a Parish ane, nane o' your trashy Spittlefields, and 
I'm not to be imposed on — so I'm not ! Wha said I was 
auldlike? Ye're lookin', mem; yes, it's my husband ye 
see, and ye know it, Dauvit?' 

' Yes, yes, come away ; ' and he helped the honest but 
imprudent goodwoman off. 

M. Lucien, seeing at a glance how matters stood — David 
carrying off his spouse with as little oscillation as possible, 
and Menie and Maggie red, and nigh bursting with sh«ne 
and confusion — kindly and unassumingly saw them en* 
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sconced in a private room, and had a Tehicle ordered to 
convey them home. 

Next morning Mrs Smith awoke from a slumber, deep 
enough ; to a consciousness, perplexing and painful enough. 
Gradually recollections of the past dimly revived, though 
over much of the previous night's proceedings a shadow of 
mystery hung. Nobody seemed inclined to answer her 
questions regarding it Menie and Maggie blushed, and 
avowed they could not tell aught about it ; and the Bailie, 
who urged their return home that day, characteristically, 
and, though coarsely perhaps, yet not the least note- 
worthily, remarked, as tiiey found themselves again within 
the steamer's cabin, < Bessy, lass, I think the auld saying has 
wisdom in*t — * Lbt bybet hebbino hino by its ain head/ ' 



CIRCULATION OF PAPER MONEY. 

The subjects of finance and currency are at the present 
moment attracting much of the attention of thinking men, 
and causing considerable discussion ; the former in rela- 
tion to new political arrangements and financial embar- 
rassments, the latter in connection with the derangements 
and fluctuations of home trade. These subjects are of 
grave importance, and deservedly claim the attention and 
examination of political economists. Perhaps the follow- 
ing history of the famous paper money schemes which 
were triea in France in 1716-20, under the regency of 
the Duke of Orleans, by our daring countryman Law, 
written in a most lucid and popular manner, which wc 
extract from the 'Bankers' Magazine,' may give our 
readers a better idea than the most elaborate arguments, 
of the extent of the influence which legislators possess 
over the condition of a people, when they have tnc un- 
regulated power of increasing a convertible circulating 
medium. We do not hazard any opinion upon systems of 
currency, but we wish to show what unscrupulous and 
interested theorists have done in their irresponsible 
tampering with the circulating medium, that our readers 
may perceive that this subject, daily becoming more 
popular, is one of great importance : — 

* A curious and instructive treatise might be written on 
the influence of prodigality on the progress and the hap- 
piness of mankind, and especially on the progress and 
happiness of the nations of modem Europe, since the in- 
vention of printing. It may be laid down as an almost 
universal maxim, that it is the inevitable tendency of all 
governments, and above all of arbitrary governments, to 
run into debt — to spend more year by year than they have 
the means of pajdng — and to continue this improvident 
career, until the force of circumstances compels them to 
seek relief by the most disgraceful and pernicious expedi- 
ents of subterfuge and confiscation. The course of events 
which introduces the final catastrophe is nearly always 
the same. There is first an enormous accumulation of 
public debt; there is then a continuous deficit in the 
ordinary revenue, because the dividends claimed by the 
state creditor absorb so large a portion of the receipts of 
the exchequer, as to leave only a sum quite inadequate to 
defray the expenses of the civil and military establish- 
ments of the state ; there is then an attempt to surmount 
the difficulty by the means of a circulation of paper, 
either convertible or compulsory; if convertible, it is 
presently discovered that the device is transitory and in- 
sufficient ; if compulsory, it becomes equally plain, after 
a certain interval, that the form of the difficulty has been 
changed, but its magnitude in no degree diminished ; and 
then the inevitable issue of the delusion is not far distant 
— the government turns boldly round upon the holders of 
its inconvertible promises to pay, and gives them the 
option of a partial or a complete repudiation. 

The lapse of time brings with it a tardy cure for the 
evils thus introduced and thus inflicted ; but it would be 
a most egregious omission to overlook the havoc and the 
decrepitude which devour every public interest, and in- I 
tercept every public improvement, during the long and 
gloomy interval of distrust and jeopardy which intervenes ' 
between the destruction of the old and the creation of : 



the new system of public confidence. It is to the reew- 
rence of fatal visitations like this, in the history of nesrh 
all the continental nations, as much as to naiorai infdi- 
cities and impediments, that we must ascribe, as a raaiB 
cause, their comparatively feeble progress in the arts of d»i- 
lisation and the conveniencies of competence. The saiae 
lesson, concluded by the same moral, is to be gathered 
from the narrative of every attempt which has been m«4e 
to sustain an extent of transactions and prosperity ool of 
proportion to the capital and industry of a nation. ErrMt 
of this kind have not been so frequent or calamitoiis u 
those which have grown out of the extravagance and tk 
necessities of states, because the command over the ma- 
chine of legislation possessed by the merchant has hvHj 
ever been so paramount as that possessed by the priocs. 
To each, however, alike, the same law has applied, and 
the same consequence has resulted ; and it fairly admin 
of question whether the utter inefficacy of arbitrary aD^ 
unnatural abuses of credit, and its exponents, bankiif 
and paper circulation, are more vividly exemplified in tk 
catastrophes of a national exchequer, or in the collapses rf 
an unsound and deceptive commerce. 

The public debts of France at the death of Louis XIT. 
amounted to 3,1) 1 millions livres Ummois, and the anDsil 
interest (rentes) to about 86 millions. Of this eDomioie 
amount of debt a very large part was due within a short 
period — so much, it is said, as 700 millions, or ooe-feuitk 
of the whole. The resources of the exchequer wberewilfc 
to meet these liabilities were lamentably InsufficieDt 
They were confined to an excess of about eight or vaw 
millions of annual revenue over the annual expenditure. 
The case, therefore, was one of the roost desperate 
character. Several of the friends of the regent adfiwd 
him to summon the states- general, and, under the cloak 
of their authority, promulgate a decree of national bank- 
ruptcy. This, however, was deemed somewhat too fla- 
grant a profligacy, and succour was sought by less poteot 
but not less t^tal measures ; and out of a host of projecU 
the scheme of Law was honoured by the chief seleetioa. 
At this time of day, the world has very generally for- 
gotten everything concerning this notorious man except 
his name, and the ignominious failure of his grand inno- 
vations. In many respects this is unfortunate ; for while 
we do not believe that we have among us any man of 
mature intellect who could desire for a moment to reriff 
the scenes of the South-Sea bubble, it is not the less 
certain that the principles adopted by Law are still en- 
tertained by many educated persons, apparently without 
the smallest suspicion of that nature, and their historical 
antecedents. The substance of Law's philosophy has been I 
so well epitomised, and so admirably exposed by Storrh, 
that we shall not hesitate to present a translation of the 
passages in point: j 

* * Currency,* said Law, and so say his disciples to this 
day, * is but a sign which represents the riches in circuii- 
tion. Gold, silver, bronze, leather, notes, shells, and sll 
other substances in use, for valuing or measuring real 
riches, are simply riches of confidence or of opinion, which 
form what is called credit. A louis d'or, a crown, are 
bilUtSf of which the effigy of the prince is the signature. 
And as things only receive their value from the puqxBff 
to which they are applied, it is indifl*erent whether we 
employ a louis d'or or a paper note of the same sum, or 
even shells, to represent all other values.' Is it needful 
to refute this sophism P It is plain that Law placed in 
the same class metallic currency and currency of conv«i- 
tion ; but there is this essential diflerence between them, 
that the one has a value direct and necessary, and that 
the other has not. Thus the first is not a sign, but real 
riches ; the other, on the contrary, is merely a sign. The 
metallic currency has no need of confidence or of credit to 
preserve its value, because it is itself a species of riches, 
while the fictitious currency exists only by credit, that is 
to say, by the persuasion that it may be exchanged for 
metallic currency, or for other real riches. "WifboBt 
question, things receive their value only in accordance 
with the uses to which thev are destined ; but melaliie 
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cmrency has a double use — it is used as money, and it is 
employed as a useful and valuable commodity ; but fic- 
titious currency is useful merely as currency. Further, 
gold and silver can only be obtained by long and difficult 
labouFy which implies great cost, or very considerable ex- 
penses of production. The material of a fictitious cur- 
rency, on the contrary, requires almost no labour, and 
consequently its quantity may be augmented at will. 
Again, the value of gold and silver is stable as far as any 
value can well be ; the value of paper varies in accord- 
ance with popular opinion. It is fwt then indifferent 
whether we employ a coin or a note to represent all other 
values. Law haviog based his system upon this false prin- 
ciple, he was led into consequences the most absurd. ' In 
a country,' said he, * where there exists no other currency 
but gold and silver, its riches may be really augmented 
by introducing paper money.' This consequence then, up 
to a certain point, Law employed in an indeterminate 
sense. 1 1 is certain that paper money only so far increases 
t^e national riches as it replaces a metallic currency, 
which, disengaged from its employment as money, is ap- 
plicable to other uses, or to be exchanged against other 
commodities. Law, on the contrary, supposed that the 
metallic currency increased by the paper money would 
continue to circulate as money. He never entertained 
the apprehension that it was possible there could ever be 
too much currency in a country ; that this superabund- 
ance might lead to the exportation or the hoarding of 
coin, and that the paper increased beyond the wants of 
the circulation might lose its value. He conceived that 
the increase of the currency would have no other effect 
than that of lowering the rate of interest, and that it was 
absorbed by the prosperity of industry, and according to 
this view he saw in the abundance of paper money only a 
means of public prosperity. But the rate of interest, as 
we all know, does not depend at all on the quantity of 
money in circulation : and the abundance of currency 
advances industry in the degree only that it is changed 
into capital. * In a state,' said Law, ' where the people 
are not yet accustomed to credit (as was the case in 
France at the time in question), it is needful to be con- 
tent at first to double the mass of currency, by adding to 
the coin aa equal value in notes. The credit must not 
exceed the amount of the coin, in order that the notes 
may be always convertible into coin at the will of the 
holders.' Now, it is hardly needful to point out, that in 
doubling the currency by the emission of paper money, its 
vaJue does not become doubled, and that by such a measure 
the coin is simply expelled &om the circulation. But 
supposing for a moment that the coin could circulate 
concurrently with the paper money, and that it lost none 
of its value, it does not follow as a consequence that the 
notes would be always convertible into coin at the will of 
the bearer. On what funds are they charged ? On all 
the metallic currency of the nation. But is all the cur- 
rency in the possession of the prince or of the bank which 
issues the notes? No; and even the revenues of the 
prince, which are destined to other purposes, are only a 
small part of the currency. Does each person consent 
that his money shall be pledged for the credit of the bank, 
and be required to pay its notes whenever required P No ; 
certainly not. The credit then is without a foundation — 
without solvency. That is to say, the credit does not exist. 
The currency of a nation cannot form the guarantee for 
the notes which a sovereign or a bank may emit. This 
guarantee must be found in the treasury of the prince or 
in the coffers of the bank, otherwise it is altogether a 
delusion. *Sucb credit, however,' said Law, 'would be 
rather a multiplication of the coin than credit, for credit 
consists in the excess of Hie notes over the coin, and the 
advantage which is sought consists only in this excess.' 
The absurdity of this doctrine is more palpable than any 
of the former. We have seen that Law regarded an en- 
tire nation in the light of a Banking Company, and that 
his reasoning was nearly as follows : — As a bank is able to 
extend the issue of its notes beyond the amount of its 
BKtailic funds, without the risk of compromising its sol- 



vency, a nation is able to do the same. It is only needful, 
for this purpose, to establish a bank, and to place in it all 
the currency of the nation, replacing such currency by 
notes. This project, gigantic and chimerical as it was, 
did not appear so to Law and the Regent. They believed 
the execution of the thing to be possible, and they tried it.' 

The facts we have now to narrate will iu)undantly 
prove the accuracy and truth of these admirable reflections 
of Storch. Law commenced his career in 1716, by the 
establishment of a Bank of Circulation at Pans, for the 
issue of notes payable at sight in coin of the same weight 
and fineness at that time actually in circulation, and by 
virtue of this clause he was able to place in circulation a 
considerable quantity of notes. On the 1st January, 1719, 
when the concern became the Banque RayaUy the issues 
with the public had reached 59 millions of livres. Since 
1689, the French coinage has been disgraced by several de- 
gradations of the standard, and the comparative fixity of 
value conferred by the phraseology of these new paper 
notes was so well appreciated, that for some time they 
bore a premium of 1 per cent, compared with the metallic 
part of the circulation. The success of this first adven- 
ture obtained great credit for its founder, and in the fol- 
lowing year, 1717, Law was entrusted with the exclusive 
patents granted under the administration of Cardinal 
Richelieu to a society styled La Oompagne d'Occident 
(the Western Company). The capital of this company 
was immediately enlarged by the creation of 200,000 shares 
of 500 livres each (equal to about 100,000,000 livres), to be 
paid for in a species of government security, called Billets 
(TEtat, bearing 4 per cent, interest. The irregularity 
with which the dividends on these securities had been for 
some time paid had gradually reduced the market value 
of a billet of 500 livres down to between 160 and 170 
livres. The company, however, disregarded this depre- 
dation, and received them at their par value. By some 
arrangement with the Regent the title to the dividends 
on these 100,000,000 of billets acquired by the company, 
through the sale of its shares, was paid with great punc- 
tuality, and hence the company were enabled to observe 
a similar promptitude of payment to their own sharehold- 
ers ; and, marvellous as it may appear, out of this simple 
and apparently transparent circumstance, most of the sub- 
sequent hallucination seems to have arisen. The public 
saw that a species of property, worth only 160 livres, had 
been suddenly rendered worth 500 livres, and they appear 
to have concluded that this very desirable consequence 
had been bronght about by some occult dexterity of Law 
and his Compagnie d^ Occident, Suddenly, therefore, the 
market price of all the rest of the Billets d'JEtat rose irom 
160 to 500 livres, and the French public became impa- 
tient for some further manifestation of the Scotchman's in- 
genuity. Law's next step would seem to have been to repre- 
sent to the Regent the success of his Bank of Circulation — to 
point out that in exchange for his mere promise to pay he 
had acquired a very respectable quantity of the precious 
metals, and to suggest to him that it would be quite easy, 
by modifications of the same scheme, to release the state 
from the greater part of its debts, by substituting paper 
for coin as a medium of exchange. The project was 
listened to with favour, and on the 1st of January, 1719, 
the whole interest of the Bank of Circulation was taken 
into the hands of the king, and the title changed to that 
of Banque Boyale. 

It is imporunt to mark the first step in the series of 
direct frauds which now began to succeed each other so 
rapidly. Hitherto the notes of the bank had been con- 
vertible at will into coin of a certain specified weight and 
fineness. This phraseology was now so modified as to bind 
the issuing party not to pay livres of an expressed value, 
but to pay simply livreSy leaving open an intentional faci- 
lity by which the stipulation of cash-payment might be 
virtually annulled ; for it was any day in the power of the 
government to degrade the mint value of the livre to any 
conceivable point of insignificance. It is probable, however, 
that less in consequence of the discredit arising from this 
fraudulent alteration, than from the fact of the channels 
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of ctrcalaUoD being already saturated with as much paper 
as the wants of the country required, the demand for the 
note* of the Banque RoycUe was exceedingly smalh Then 
it wa3 Law detised his notorious and gigantic plan of 
finanee. It was concocted between himself and the regent, 
that the creditors of the state should be paid oft in notes 
of the Royal Bank, and that a tempting scheme of invest- 
ment shoal d be opened to the public, so as to absorb all 
the excessive portion of these monstrous emissions of paper, 
and prevent a demand upon the bank of specie in exchange 
for its own notes. In other words, as S torch has well ex- 
pressed it, the regent bought the shares of this new com- 
pany with the notes of his own bank ; he then borrowed 
these notes of the company, in order to pay oflf the na- 
tional creditors; and Anally sold the shares as a means 
of repaying for the loan of the notes. This precious 
scheme was fairly set on foot in May, 1719, by the consoli- 
dation of various trading associations, under the manage- 
ment of Law, and the issue of a new patent to him as chief 
of the Chmpagnie des Indes (the Indian Company.) This 
concern immediately issued 50,000 shares of 500 livres 
each, payable in specie^ but sold to the public at a premium 
of 10 per cent., or at 550 livres, and realising of course a 
sum of 27,500,000 livres. These 50,000 shares were 
sought after with the greatest alacrity, and presently rose 
to a price very greatly beyond their first cost. The com- 
pany then created 50,000 more shares of 500 livres each, 
and took care to profit by the rising market, for this time 
they fixed the price at 1,000 livres, or 100 per cent. prem. 

The mania was now advancing rapidly to its climax. 
As a pretext for the creation of more shares, the company 
undertook the most extravagant enterprises. They pur- 
chased from government the farm of the tobacco revenue. 
They then undertook the coinage of money, and finally 
they became the sole farmers-general of the kingdom, 
upon the condition of lending to the state 1,600 millions of 
livres, at 3 per cent, per annum. It was then announced 
that the company would forthwith pay a dividend of 
200 livres upon each of these 500 livres shares — in other 
words, they declared adividend of 40 per cent, per annum. 
The shares then mounted rapidly to 5,000 livres each, and 
that was the moment when the fury of the delusion at- 
tained its highest pitch. All France was possessed with 
the demon of Vagiotago. Crowds of people from the re- 
motest provinces rushed to Paris, to devote themselves to 
this new pursuit, and probably the excitement, the chi- 
canery, the charlatanism, the delusion, the extravagance, 
and the debauchery, of which that capital was the focus 
during the autumn of 1719, have never been equalled in 
any other place, nor at any other conjuncture. By two 
further creations, making four creations in all, the num- 
ber of shares was increased to 624,000 ; and then it was 
judged that the proper moment had arrived for the pay- 
ment of the national debts by notes of the Banque Boy ale. 
The issue nearly in a mass of so prodigious a volume of 
paper money, conspiring with the insanity of the public 
mind, drove up the price of the shares representing merely 
a capital of 500 livres in an untried company to the 
astounding price of 10,000 livres each. Under such cir- 
cumstances the position of the public creditors thus paid 
oflP was unfortunate in the highest degree. A capital of 
10,000 livres at 4 per cent, was equal to an annual divi- 
dend of 400 livres. This 10,000 livres they suddenly 
found themselves in a manner compelled to transfer from 
the form of a state debt, worth 400 livres a year, into the 
form of a trading adventure, intrinsically worth only 500 
livres, and, upon the most extravagant computation, yield- 
ing only 200 livres per annum — or just one-half of their 
former income. 

The reaction now set in. The point had been fully 
gained beyond which the demand for shares could not be 
extended. Tlie market had exhausted every impetus 
which could be given to it by the influx of new classes of 
purchasers, and henceforward the price of these imaginary 
riehes began to decline rapidly, and, as a natural result, 
excited a corresponding run upon the bank for coin in ex- 
change for notes. The entire system was in imminent 



peril of exposure, and Law had again recourse to Iu»,'nD- 
scrupulous expedients. The government, by a series of 
decrees, affected to entertain the most profound contemf* 
for metallic money, and exhorted all good Frenchmen W 
avoid it as a needless and costly contrivance. These ex- 
hortations not succeeding, they adopted a more stringent 
policy. All payments in silver above 10 livres, and in 
gold above 300, were prohibited; and, by a volley of most 
arbitrary and capricious edicts, the whole system of tht 
coinage was purposely involved in the most perplexiof 
confusion. The livres for example, was altered first to a 
28th, then to a 40th, then to a 60th, then a SOth, then a 
120tb, then a 70th, and finally to a 65th part of a mar^ 
of fine silver. By these flagitious means the govenuxieQi 
hoped to drive the people into the use of their pAper 
money. The success, however, was partial ; and at last 
the decree of the 27th February and 1 1th March, 1720, 
prohibited the use of metallic money in all cases. 

Between the 1st January, 1719, and the 1st May, 1720, 
the bank had issued notes to the extent of 2^35 mQIIocs 
of livres. Of this enormous sum no less than 1^2o 
millions were issued in the last four months of 1719. Hie 
consequences were of course inevitable ; coin had totally 
disappeared from the country, and the prices of all other 
articles of subsistence, luxury, and possession increasod 
day by day with a frightful rapidity. Law now discovered 
that at last there was too much of what he called credit .; 
but as he had no means of lessening the quantity of paper 
by the redemption of it, he again resorted to the R^S^^^ 
and on the 2 1st May, 1720, appeared the famous arret, 
diminishing the nominal value of the paper by one-half. 
This was the fatal consummation. The world were th^i 
entirely undeceived as to the terrible drama which for a 
twelvemonth had filled all Europe with amazemcDt, and 
converted almost a majority of the French nation into a 
fraternity of gamblers. 

This portentous arret waa recalled six days afierwards, 
but it was too late. The alarm had become general, and 
beggary and despair had already taken possession of the 
crowds hitherto the victims of a frantic intoxication. 
Government offered to redeem the notes by the creation 
of rentesj and so frightful was the depreciation, that the 
conversion of the paper money under this offer took place 
at between 50 and 100 per cent, under the nominal amoont. 
When all was settled, it was found that by these nefarious 
and scandalous confiscations the capital of the national 
debt had been reduced by 844^ millions of livres, and its 
annual interest by 44 millions. This was the extent of 
the direct loss to the creditors of the state. What was 
the amount and the diffusion of the indirect and positive 
forfeitures of property, position, happiness, and honcRir, 
over the rest of the community, it is utterly impossible to 
describe. Specie there was none f it was buried or ex- 
ported. Confidence there was none. Industry, as a habit 
and as an art, was despised and almost forgotten. The 
national treasury was drained of its final farthing ; and as 
far, probably, as a civilised state can ever descend in one 
year towards a condition of helpless infancy, France had 
undergone such a declension. 

This then is an outline of this gigantic delusion <^ , 
paper-money. We have been the more elaborate in oar 
detail of its progress, because its real history is so little 
known, the authentic sources of that history are not very 
accessible, and because, at this moment, it is every way 
desirable that mankind should not forget lessons that hare 
been bought so dearly.' 



GLEANINGS IN ZOOLOGY. 

There are few circumstances more striking than the in- 
tense solicitude which parent animals show for the pro- 
tection of their young. * We well remember,' says Mr 
Jenyns,* * once seeing a naturalist involuntarily shed tears 
on the occasion of a hen partridge practising its well- 



* Obnervations od Natorai History. Bj the Bev. Leocard Jesjoi, 
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known stntagem to divert attention from its young. She 
came running out of a dlltch towards him, and threw her- 
self at his feet, at the same time feigning herself hurt, and 
nttering a shrieking note as of the most poignant distress. 
He was touchingly affected by this artful device on the 
part of the poor bird, senriog to show her maternal affec- 
tion and anxiety for the safety of her brood.' Every one 
must have observed the unusual courage which the do- 
mestic hen acqiiires when she becomes the mother of a 
brood of chickens, her otherwise mild and timid disposi- 
tion being changed into fierceness and an almost reckless 
exposure of her own person. It is the same in alt animals ; 
and a similar instinctive change in the human being is thus 
forcibly described by the great metaphysician Reid : * How 
common it is to see a young woman in the gayest period 
of life, who has spent her days in mirth and her nights in 
protbund sleep, without solicitude or care, all at once 
transformed into the careful, the solicitous, the watchful 
nurse of her dear in&nt, doing nothing by day but gazing 
upon it and serving it in the meanest offices, by night de- 
pri^ng herself of sound sleep for months, that it may be 
safe in her arms. Forgetful of herself her whole care is 
centred in this little object' 

In a cold, ft'osty day in winter we often see a poor robin 
or 4)ther bird, perched on a tree, rufSe out its feathers all 
around, so as to appear twice its ordinary bulk, and in 
this state sit for hours together. This is a resource which 
birds employ to keep themselves warm in intense cold. 
By ruffling up their fathers they admit the air between 
them, which is a worse conductor of heat than the feathers 
themselves, at the same time that it removes further fh)m 
their bodies the conducting surface bj which their natural 
heat would be carried off, just as a loose cloak about the 
person is warmer than one which fits closely to it. The 
conducting sur&ce itself, also, is less effective when the 
feathers partially stand up than when they are smoothed 
down, though the feathers radiate more freely under the 
former conation than under the latter. 
I House-martens have a singular practice throughout the 
I breeding season, and particularly towards the latter part 
of it, of lying up against the walls of buildings, jnst below 
I the eaves, and daubing them with mud, apparently with- 
I out any intention of constructing a nest. The birds seem 
more inclined to this practice in some states of the weather 
than in others. A damp, cloudy day, especially if also 
warm, seems to call them most to this employment, during 
^ which they appear actuated by some feeling or excitement 
which it is difficult to explain. Mr Jenyns shrewdly sup- 
poses that it may be the young broods of birds but lately 
fledged whose innate building instincts thus begin to ope- 
rate before they are actually wanted. 

Bees, and especially the * humble bee/ in the latter end 
of autumn, are frequently found lying in a state of stupor 
upon the blossoms of some plants. Is this in consequence 
of the diminished temperature of that season benumbing 
thdr energies, or from the narcotic nature of the plants ? 
It is said ihat the dahlia's blossom contains a narcotic 
principle fatal to bees. Mr Jenyns says that he has 
I watched bees entering the flowers of these plants, for the 
purpose of sucking the nectarium, or collecting the pollen, 
whi^ they were ob^ously soon eeii^ed with a sort of torpor, 
in which state, if not speedily removed, they often died. 
Where hive-bees are kept, therefore, dahlias should not be 
cultivated- A writer in the * Gardener's Chronicle' says 
that for many years he was very successful with his bees, 
hawing upwards of twenty hives ; but from the time that 
he commenced growing dahlias the bees declined, and he 
had at last to giye them np altogether. They became in- 
i toxicated by fteding on the flower, and many of them were 
£>Qnd dead on the blossoms, or lying on the ground below. 
It has always appeared to us one of th/e most singular 
things in nature that animals (parasites) should be found 
living, and dwelling, and feeding on the bodies of other 
Animals. From the highest to almost the lowest, or least, 
this is the case. Thus every animal has its own specific 
louse, with which its skin is infested ; yet the size of the 
pftn^ is not always proportioned to the size of the ani- 



mal on which it is located. The louse of the swine is as 
large as the louse of the ox ; the louse of the eagle is not 
larger than that of the rook, while the louse of tiie great 
snowy owl scarcely exceeds that of the tiny gold^orested 
wren ; the louse of the sparrow-hawk does not measure 
more than three-quarters of a line in length, while that of 
tho hobby is among the most gigantic of its raoe, and ex- 
ceeds a quarter of an inch. While animals are in good 
health, they can afford a certain portion of their juices to 
their parasites, and the number of them, too, seems to be 
generally, by various means, kept within due bounds, and 
perhaps they serve some good purpose in the animal's 
economy ; but should the animal's health fail in any way, 
then the parasites increase prodigiously, in many cases 
appearing the cause of death. Birds are particularly 
liable to be infested with lice ; the common crow and bua- 
zard especially so. According to Mr Jenyns, the heron is 
remarkably free from these animals; and he attributes 
this to the mealy dust with which the feathers and skin of 
that bird are always covered. Our conmion domestic 
poultry are much infested by parasites, and, to destroy 
these, resort to the practice of rolling in the dust 

Not only do parasites infest the skin of animals, but 
certain kinds are found in the internal parts of their 
bodies — in the stomach, intestines, liver, brain, and even 
in the blood-vessels. Thus the Uver-fluke is an intestinal 
worm found sometimes in great numbers in the liver of 
the sheep, and gives rise to the disease called rot in that 
animal. Wet seasons, and especially wet grass in marshy 
pastures, are found to bring on this disease ; and it has 
been conjectured that the liver-fLvike may be bred in the 
water, and adhering, in the egg or larva state, to aquatic 
grasses, may thus be swallowed by sheep feeding on such. 
The following circumstance, recorded by Dr Watson, in 

* Reports on the Progress of Zoology and Botany,' would 
seem to sanction this opinion : ' A healthy flock of sheep 
were driven through a considerable tract of country, and 
one of them on the way broke its leg, and had to be car- 
ried on horseback. For one night the flock, with the ex- 
ception of the maimed one, rested in a marshy meadow, 
and every individual was seized with the rot but itself— it 
escaped the disease, and had no liver-fluke. May it not 
be assumed,' adds Dr Watson, ' that the flock swallowed 
the eggs of the fluke with the fodder they cropped from the 
moist meadow?' 

It has been long taken for granted that all our so-called 
varieties of dogs have been produced from one species, and 
the same with our domestic cats, poultry, &c. ; but more 
stringent investigations, and new facts daily occurring, 
rather tend to prove that several species of animals very 
nearly allied in physical constitution may intermingle and 
produce hybrids, or mixed progeny. With regard to do- 
mestic poultry, Dr Morton, of Philadelphia, remarks,* 

* The variation of size, form, and plumage, so remarkable 
among the different breeds of domestic fowls, has been 
usually attributed to the action of physical agents (food, 
climate, &c.) on a single original species. This supposi- 
tion, however, is now found to be untenable; for the best 
ornithologists have succeeded in tracing this fitmily of 
birds to at least ten different species. The tailless fowl 
has been triumphantly quoted as an evidence of the power 
of climate and locality to produce changes, not only of 
plumage, buc of anatomical conformation. This bird is 
deficient in the last dorsal vertebras, and consequently has 
no tail But it was asserted, even by some naturalists, 
that this fowl was originally possessed of a tail, but lost it 
on being sent from England to Virginia, and domesticated 
in the latter country. More recent investigations, how- 
ever, have proved that this is a wild native species of 
Ceylon. The fowl with rumpled or inverted feathers, 
which ^as long regarded as a mere accidental variety, is 
now believed to be a distinct species, ftnd a native of 
Guiana. It breeds with all the other domestic fowls, and 
the offspring is prolific without end.' The same author 
mentions hybrids between the domestic fowl and the 

* Edinburgh Joanial of Science. 1847. 
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Gainea fowl, the pheasant and domestic fowl, the wild 
•nd tame goose, the swan and goose, and several others. 
Mr Charles Waterton thus describes hybrids between the 
Canada goose and wild Barnacle goose : ' They are ele- 
gantly shaped, but are not so large as the Canada mother, 
nor so small as the ftither — their plumage partaking in 
colonr with that of both parents/ Mr St John, in his very 
amusing and interesting * Wild Sports in the Highlands,' 
mentions that his domestic ducks are now all of a hybrid 
breed between the wild and domestic ducks. He took the 
eggs of the wild species and placed them under the do- 
mestic duck, by whom they were hatched. The first brood 
partook of the wild and rambling nature of their progeni- 
tors, but the subsequent crosses in the poultiy-yard pro- 
duced a tame and elegant-looking race of birds, and of 
superior flavour for the table. 

The following is an interesting account of a tame owl, 
given by Mr Jenyns in his amusing volume already quoted : 
* A fHend of mine has sent me the following particulars re- 
specting a tame white owl, which was taken when young 
from a nest in the woods of Dilstone, near Hexham, in 
Northumberland, and given by a lady to her children, who 
brought it up. Great pains appear to have been taken to 
domesticate this owl, in consequence of which it became 
very &miliar. In imitation of its own call, it received the 
name of Keevie, to which it would readily answer when 
within hearing following the sound from whatever part of 
the premises it might happen to be in. Its usual place of 
repose during the day was under the branches of an old 
Scotch fir, which grew down a steep inaccessible bank, where 
it would sit, apparently asleep, but sufficiently awake to en- 
deavour to attract the notice of any one who passed, by its 
usual cry of kaevU kecuU, If the passenger stopped and 
aroused it, it immediately scrambled up the boughs of the 
fir, till it brought itself to a level with the walk above, in 
hopes of being fed ; but if he went on again, unheeding its 
solicitations, it returned to its former place and resumed 
its slumbers. One of the most striking peculiarities in 
this tame owl is said to have been its foncmess for music. 
It would often come into the drawing-room of an evening, 
on the shoulder of one of the children, and, on hearing th« 
tones of the piano, would stand with its eyes fixed on the 
instrument, and its head on one side, in an attitude of at- 
tention, when, suddenly spreading his wings, he would 
alight on the keys, and, making a dart at the performer's 
fingers with its beak, would continue hopping about, as if 
pleased with the execution. After a while, the flights of 
this owl into the woods became longer, and he only re- 
turned at dark to receive his usual supper firom the person 
who was in the habit of feeding him, and whom he readily 
permitted at such times to take him up, and carry him into 
the house for this purpose. By and by, it was observed 
that he did not devour his meal in the kitchen as formerly, 
but fled along the passage, dragging the meat after him, 
till he reached the garden-door, when he flew with it to a 
part of the shrubbery. On being followed, it was discover- 
ed that he had brought with him a companion, who, not 
having courage to accompany him the whole way, remain- 
ed at a respectful distance to receive his bounty. After 
having served his visiter in this manner, he returned to 
the kitchen, and leisurely devoured his own. This prac- 
tice was continued for some months, till at length one 
evening he was missed, and nowhere to be found. His 
companion, it is said, continued to visit the spot alone for 
several weeks, uttering dolefiil cries, but could never be 
persuaded to come nearer to be fed. It proved in the end 
that the favourite had been killed, and its stu£fed skin was 
one day, alas ! recognised in a woodman's hut by the chil- 
dren who had so assiduously nurtured and brought it up.' 

If birds delight in music, why may they not * trip it on 
the light fantastic toe ? ' That very beiEiutiftil bird, the cock- 
of-the-rock, or rock-manakin (Rupicolo eUgcmsJ, §o com- 
mon in British Guiana, often indulges in the amusement 
of dancing. It is generally the male birds that thus exhi- 
bit, in order to excite the admiration and win the affections 
of the females. ' Hearing,' says M. Schomburgk, * the 
twittering noise so peculiar to this bird, I cautiously stole 



near, with two of my guides, towards a small spot, s er hidt^ 
flrom the path, which appeared to have been cleared d 
every blade of grass, and smoothed as by human Iiaods. 
There we saw a oock-of-thc-rook capering, to the appftreot 
delight of several others — now t^preading its wings, throw- 
ing up its bead, or opening its tail like a Ikn — now strut- 
ting about and scratching Uie ground ; all accompanied by 
a hopping gait^ miiil tired, when it gabbled some kind 4f 
note, and another relieved him. Thus three of them smo- 
cessively took the field, and then, with self-approbatioQ, 
withdrew to rest on one of the low branches near the scene 
of action. We had counted ten cocks and two heos of the 
party, when the crackling of some wood, on which I had 
unfortunately placed my foot, alarmed and dispersed the 
company. The Indian, in order to obtain their beantifttl 
skins, looks out for these places of diversion, vrhich are 
very common. There he hides Mmself, and, armed witk 
his blow-pipe and poisoned arrows, awaits the arrival of 
the dancing party. He does not fire till they are so eagerff 
engaged in their sport as to allow him to bring down fbnr or 
five successively iMfore the rest take alarm and disperse.** 



THE ONLY TRUE AND ENDURING OPINION. 

We have histories of almost everything that the earth 
contains, or ever has oontained^f kings, and bloody 
battles (almost inseparable from kings ) ; of repubtics, and 
domestic anarchy (inseparable ft-om republics) ; of laws, 
rente, prices (Tooke has despatched prices) ; of chnrchei, 
sects, religions ; of society — that grand, strange, unac- 
countable compound of evU and good, where m^i's tiops 
and virtues, ever at war, are made mutually to counteract 
each other, and bring about an equilibrinm balanced on a 
hair — always vibrating, sometimes terribly deranged, but 
ever returning to its poise. But, thank Heaven ! we have 
not absolutely histories of everything; and, amongst others, 
we have act a history of opinion. The w<n4d, however, is a 
strange place ; the men and women in it strange creatures ; 
and the man who would sit down to write a true history of 
opinions, showing how baseless are those most foadi j dung 
to, how absurd are those most reverently followed, how 
wicked are some of those esteemed most holy, wonld, in 
any country, and in any age, be pursued and persecuted 
till he were as dead as the carrion on which the crow f^eda, 
nay, long after his miserable bones were as white as as 
egg-shell. I am even afraid of the very assertion ; for the 
world is too vain, and too cowardly, to hear that any of 
its opinions are wrong ; and we must swim with the stream, 
if we would swim at all. There is one thing, indeed, lobe 
said which justifies the world, although it is not tiie ground 
on which the world acts — ^that he who would upset the 
opinions established, were he ten times wiser than Solon, 
or Solomon dther, would produce a thousand evils where 
he removed one. It is an old coat that will not bear 
mending; and the wearer is, perhaps, right to fly at 
every one who would peck at it. Moreover, there is, prima 
faciei very little cause to suppose that he who would over- 
throw the notions which have been entertained, with slight 
modifications, by thousands of human beings throu^ thou- 
sands of years, is a bit more wise, enlightened, true^ or 
virtuous than the rest ; and I will ikirly conf^ that I 
have never yet seen one of these moral knights-errant who 
did not replace error by error, folly by folly, contradiedoo 
by contradiction, the absurdities of others by absurditiet 
of his own. Nay, more ; amongst all who have started up 
to work a radical change in the opinions of mankind, I 
have never heard of but one, the universal adopdoa of 
whose views, in their entirety, would have made the whole 
race wiser, better, and happier. Men crucified him ; and, 
lest the imperishable truth should condemn them, set to 
work to corrupt his words and pervert his doctrines, within 
a century after he had passed firom earth. Gnostto) 
monks, priests, saints, fhthers, all added or took aw^; 
and then they closed the book, and sealed it with a braiea 
clasp.— ^ Whim and it$ Canseqnmeaa. 
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SOCIAL REVOLUTIONS. 

Wm confess ourselves to be loTers of reyolutions. We bave 
alw&jrs admired them since we first awoke to a oonsciotis- 
ness of the dignity of our grandmother's spinning-wheel, 
and listened to the whirr of a 'jenny.' The oonourrent 
hands of the electric clock have indicated to oar mind 
high conditions of rerolutionar j capacity, and the electric 
tel^ra^h has written npon our consciousness noble cor- 
roborations of reTolutionary glorr. We love your soft, 
Quiei, almoBt unseen rcTolutions that take place beneath 
the surfoce of nations, which, although not visible, are 
Berertheless real — which, although latent, are notwith- 
standing e£Bcaeiou8 — which you can sit in your parlour 
and digest with your muffins — and which, like healthy 
food to a healthy constitution, add to the stroigth and 
progress of the world, without filling its Tdns with the 
KT«r and its head with the delirium attendant upon rero- 
lutlons of a more ostensible, terrible, and dangerously ex- 
perimental kind. The last thirty years have been conti- 
nent of reTolutions — ^revolutions of opinions, ideas, govern- 
ments, nationalities, steam-paddles, clocks, machines of 
new creation, and screws of old mechanical celebrity. 
Veloeipedee SAd rotund coach-drivers have revolved with 
their vehicles into the shade; and those diligences so fi^ 
mous in the memoirs of Jonathan Oldbuck and in the 
travels of the sage Mr Yorick, are likely to 'be soon for^ 
gotten even in genus^ Superseded by the light and spank- 
ing stage, the stige itself has been exorcised from the stage 
of action by the snort and scream of the terrible iron- 
horsey which mocks the pigeon in its flight, and laughs at 
the name of toil Nothing, we think, can illustrate the 
certain progress of healthy revolutionary influences more 
than the fluent invnsions which are now taking place in 
Knglond and Scotland. Five hundred years ago the reci- 
procal invasions of these countries were terrible things; 
and the application of the word ' invasion' to the visits of 
hosts of men from either country anterior to a very recent 
period, means something very serious. But revolutions in 
ideas revolutionise vocabularies, and we hope soon to see 
the word invasion enjoying a &me as extensive, gentle, and 
pleasant as its literal synonym visit. We believe the signi- 
fication of the term to be in revolution, as we know the &ct 
to be so ; and if we could detract firom its warlike and add 
to its peaceful fame, we would esteem ourselves as conduc- 
ing in some respects to a universally and devoutly-to-be- 
wisbed-for, though somewhat wordy, revolution. People 
quarrel with one another generally because they do not 
know each other. The more that people know of one an- 
other they are the less inclined to fall out; and we believe 
that all the wars and hatreds that have disgraced and de- 
stroyed mankind have been the result of isolation. There 
are jealousies and despites existing now, not only between 
the peoples of the countries of the British empire, but they 
are active in counties to this day ; and it is only by the 
extension of knowledge and a more general intercom- 
munion of people that these little jealousies will be oblite- 
rated. The great iron hexaped is being and will be the 
roost active and untiring agent in this noble work of 
friendly fusion, and we wish him speed in his proud and 
inspiring mission. 

We had the pleasure of meeting a party of English in- 
vaders on the 6th of June in our good city, through the 
revolutionary medium of the rails; and as the circum- 
stances and character of the invasion and invaders pre- 
sent rather a novel future in our social economy, and are 
worthy of recapitulation and general imitation, we shall 
succinctly present them to our readers. 

The visiters were J. D. Carr, Esq., of Carlisle, and the 
workmen and other individuals connected with his baking 
establishment, which, for extent as a bread manufhctory, 
and in regard to other oollateral arrangements, is perhaps 
not to be paralleled in Great Britain. Mr Carr, the en- 
lightened proprietor of this great bakery, which employs 
about one hundred men and boys, saw that, in addition to 
the mere relation of employer and employed, there might 
be other and nobler relations established between himself 



and his workmen. He felt that one hundred men and 
boys, brought together by unity of profession, and con- 
nected to him by the mere acddents of trade, might, 
through his agency, become elevated to a higher social, 
moral, and intellectual status, and united to him not 
only by a bond of trade but by a bond of brotherhood, 
and he determined to make the experiment He began 
and accomplished in his own sphere, without difficulty 
and with abundant success, whftt has engaged the hopes 
and aspirations of moral reformers for a^* As the 
basis of all profitable action, he rendered it imperative 
that the workmen should abstain, as he did, fh>m all in- 
toxicating drinks. Sobriety in the workmen was a posi- 
tive assurance a priori that there would be success in 
his endeavours for their improvemrat; it inspired the ex- 
perimentalist with confidenoe, and it ensured the self-re- 
spect of the Ubourers. As a guarantee of their capacity 
for intellectual improvement, it was necessary thai the 
men should be able to read and write — ^no matter if they 
did so imperfectly. It was deemed indispensable that they 
should, as well as being sober, possess the rudimentary 
means of intellectual improvement, and upon these bases 
Mr Carr began his plans of melioration. ' You must not 
force a man to be sober,' says Mr Carr, < you must per- 
suade him to be so; and you must not persuade him 
theoretically but practically. You must not only oonvinoe 
his reason that it is good for him to abstain, but you must 
supply the void cauMd by this abstinence.' In order to 
do so, this philanthropic gentleman established a school, a 
reading-room, and baths; and offered fhcilities for those 
firequent social re-unions so likely to conduce to the har- 
mony and kindly feeling of all engaged in his establish- 
ment For fifteen years there has existed the best of reb- 
tiofts between this gentlenum and his work-people f all the 
pecuniary sacrifices which he has made for their oomfbrt 
and improvement have, he is assured, been to his advan- 
tage. His men labour with a cheerfUl alacrity not to be 
met with in the ignorant and drunken, and he can pJaoo 
implicit confidence in their attention to business. They 
obtain a high name in the city of Carlisle for morality and 
respectability; and as a remarkable instance of their 
general fhigality and spirit, not one of them fbr fifteen 
years has applied fbr parish relief. While other workmen 
have been draining the treasury of the workhouse during 
periods of sickness or destitution, the prudence and mu- 
tual benevolence of his men have preserved them flrom this 
necessity. In addition to the fiicilities offered to them fbr 
improvement at home, Mr Carr gives all his people an an- 
nual summer's jaunt to sonte remarkable place, interesting 
from its scenic beauty or grandeur, and its historical asso- 
ciations. 

Railway extension is daily offering a wider field of ob- 
servation for such visiters, so that this year Edinburgh 
was determined upon as the point of attraction. The large 
Calton Convening Room had been previously engaged as 
a phice in which all might breakflist, and fh>m which the 
members of the party might go forth to visit the city, and 
to which they might return at any time for ref^hments, 
which they bad brought abundantly with them. Upwards 
of a hundred visiters — men, women, and children — sat 
down to breakfSut at ten o'clock, and afterwards breaking 
up into parties, they proceeded, under the direction of 
leaders, to explore the beauties and antiquated wonders of 
our own romantic town, leaving Edinburgh by the Cale- 
donian Railway, after having eigoyed twelve hours' sojourn 
in the city. 

Blithe be the hearts of suoh merry English invaders, say 
we ; and hopeful be thdr returning ! May the youths of 
Sherwood Forest don their holiday suits of Lincoln green, 
and come cheerily over the border to the north country ! 
We give them joyfUl greeting, and a thousand welcomes. 
These intercommunions are pleasing illustrations of the 
spirit of the times. Under the apparent aspect of national 
convulsions and storms, the social tide is flowing unswerv- 
ingly onward. While systems and empires are being torn 
and dashed asunder, cities and towns are being welded and 
linked together; and while legislators are debating and 
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quarrelling about systems of social improvement, the spon- 
taatoUA e&rts of Mr Cair and men of a kindn d spirit are 
certainly inducing a higher social, mental, and moral 
status for individuals, and presenting a national example. 
Snch efficient, elevating, and earnest revolutions in na- 
tional antipathies and the condition of the operative are 
worthy of the sympathies of all men, no matter how much 
these men may be artificially divided into classes ; and to 
our mind they shine in healthful lustre amidst the dark- 
ness of national commotions and strifes. They are indeed 
something more than eruptions — they are revolutions, in 

fiMjt. 



• QUOTATION. 

When we first began to dip into general literature, it was 
a matter of some surprise to us to find the page occasionally 
studded over with little tailed dots. On curiously inquir- 
ing into the reason, we were informed that these said dots 
were what was called ' marks of quotation,' and intended 
to indicate that certain passages were not the author's, but 
taken from somebody else. In our then state of ignorance 
regarding literary matters this seemed very strange. 

* What I * we exclaimed, * do authors borrow ftx)m each 
other as they choose, and does nobody complain ? Here is 
a whole essay made up of bits firora somebody or other ; 
and is there no law to protect the property of these people, 
and prevent it being eaten up at pleasure by any one who 
chooses?' — *0h.' you must know,' replied our mentor, 

* when a writer becomes celebrated by saying good things, 
these sayings are looked upon as a sort of common pro- 
perty — they become what we call * household words' — and 
we make no scruple of using them as we think fit in our 
own productions. Why,' continued our friend, *80 far 
from it being thought improper to make use of these ex- 
pressions, you will find as you continue to read that some 
writers acquire considerable celebrity as learned men by 
the facility of being good quoters.' Well, thought we, this 
must be one of those odd ways of the world of which we 
have been told so much. If a man produce a certain article 
by the labour either of hands or head, he is surely entitled 
to call it his own ; and any one who borrows it from him 
without his leave, seems to be no better than a common 
pilferer. We began to ask ourselves — Would the plea of 
acknowledgment be accepted in the ordinary affairs of 
life ? If a person purloined, say a book or a tea-kettle from 
his neighbour, and put it to his own use, would he be ex- 
cused for the theft on the plea that he made it no secret to 
his friends who the articles really belonged to ? But as we 
widened the circle of our reading we discovered what we 
took to be an explanation of the anomaly, and it was this : 
That the practice of stealing bad become so universal 
amongst authors, that, like otier practices extensively in- 
dulged in, it had ceased to be disreputable, and was even 
reckoned respectable. The alarming thct thus dawned 
upon us, that authors generally were no better than a set 
of cannibals, who were perpetually engaged in devouring 
each other. 

But surely there was a time when a better system was 
acknowledged — when authors were virtuous, and behaved 
themselves like decent people ? We know not. If there 
was, it must have been in the Golden Age — which was not 
(and, if we may believe themselves, never was) the age of 
authors ! According to our theory, the process of canni- 
balism would begin as soon as scope existed for its exer- 
cise. We cannot speak for ancient tinies or for other 
countries, but in our own we date the beginning of the 
savage period particularly from the tiiue of Shakspeare. 
< Gentle Will ' (who himself set a bad example in this way) 
was no sooner in his grave than his bi-cthren of the quill 
began the tearing of his body to pieces— a process which 
has been continued, we are sorry to observe, up even to 
our own times. Authors steal his plots, his characters, 
his expressions— everything that is his. Not to speak of 
the more heinous sin of copying plot or character, have 
we not been bored to death with — ' Curses, not loud, but 
deep,' * the equivocation of the fiend that lies like truth,' 



' a custom more honoured in the breach than the obserr- 
ance,' *a countenance more in sorrow than in anger/ 
« golden opinions from all sorts of people,* * the ranltb^ 
ambition that o'erleaps itself,'— and so on ? The nove&t, 
in sketching his hero, must some time or other make Mn 

* chew the cud of sweet and bitter fkncies,' and repr^sot 
him as possessing * Hyperion curls, the front of Jove Imn- 
self ; ' and as being, besides, ' the glass of fashion and tie 
mould of form.' In the incidental reflections it is impos- 
sible to avoid such lines as — 

"There's a di\inity that shapes onr eadi, 
Rou^h hew them how we wUV 

^ Oh ! what a noble mind is here overthrown 1 * 

' My way of life 
Has follen into the lere and yellow lefl* 

For the last two centuries certain things are aaid to 
*come like shadows, so depart;' and on ererj drabtfol 
appearance the following comes up as a matter dtomati 

*Thoa comeat in tnch a ^[ws Ho mable shape 
That I will speak to thee'* 
For the same period, every celebrated person who bis 
visited 'that bourne from whence no traveller rtCimii' 
has had pronounced over him — 

* He was a man. take him for all and aB, 
I sliall not look upon his Uke again i' 

and if said to be noted for more than ordiuvj gmihi, 
another motto is ready for his tombstone— > 

* His life was (gentle, and the elements 
So mlx'd in him, that nature niiffht stand np 
And say to all the world— XWi wot a man.' 

Every book containing oMtter not eadlj credited most 
soften the dose by informing its readers that 

'Tliere are more things in heaven and earth, Horatia^ 
Than are dreamt of in yonr philosophy.* 

Every violent comparison is necessarily * Hyperion to t 
satyr ; ' somebody or other is snuffed out, and must * pak 
his uneffectual fires ; ' if a man's hair stands on end (i 
phenomenon we should like to see), it must do so ' like 
quills upon the fretfril porcupine.' No author can insti- 
tute a comparison between funds and good fame bat be 
must introduce, * Who steals my purse, steals trash,' kc; 
or make a person perform a mean action without plead- 
ing, * My poverty, but not my will, consents.' Was there 
ever a poet spoken of who did not * give to airy nothings a 
local habitation and a name' — who had not ' thick-comiBi 
&ncies' — or whose eye was not 'occasionally in a fine 
frenzy rolling?* 

A class of newspaper censors advise a minister of state 
to * assume a virtue, if yon have it not ; ' insinuate that, 
but for being forbid * to tell the secrets of his prison-house,' 
he ' could a tale unfold,' &c. ; caution him oracularly not 

* to lav that flattering unction to his soul ; ' and hint his 
resemblance to those * juggling fiends' that 

* Keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break it to the liope.* 

We might extend the list (to use another fiivonrite quo- 
tation from Shakspeare) * to the crack o' doom ; ' but oar 
purpose being simply to f^imish some indication of tke 
extensive nature of the pilferings from * onr great dnuoa- 
tist,' and by no means to make up a oompU^ cataloeoe. 
we pass on to notice a few other matters of a like nature, 

While we wonder at the variety and richneas of aom 
minds, there is as much reason to feel annoyed at the 
poverty of others, and these, we fear, the greater portitt 
of the author class. They are imitators, appropriatoi»- 
anything but inventors. They live within a circle of east 
and hackneyed phrases. For example, anything supposed 
to be irrevocable has ftx)m time immemorial bc«n likesed 
to the ' laws of the Medes and Persians; ' a persoa mon 
than usually distinguished by benevolence is said to poi- 
sess much of 'the milk of human kindness;' the €ipn»- 

* A qnotatioo almost InTarlably mlannderatood. It Is takea la ft* I 
sense of an equivoeal appearance, whereas the reverse is txpnaif 
meantby Shnkspeare: 'l*hou oomest in snchac "" " 

liar, style, that 1 will speak,' Ac. 
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aon * Thick as leaves in Vallombrosa* answers for all sorts 
of things— for leaves, or rain, or hail, or fluency of expres- 
sion : ' a heavy blow and great discouragement * fklls some- 
times on a ' single captive,* sometimes ' over the length and 
breadth of the land.' We have it incessantly dunned into 
us by all sorts of writers that 

* Where iicnormnce U bUa 
Tis fbUy to be wise,'— 

along with another * groat fact,* namely, that 
* Facta are clilels that winna ding, 
And downa be dispnted:* 

the latter a sentiment which cuts a great figure in news- 
paper controversy, but the appearance of which has always 
the effect of frightening us from proceeding any fiu*ther in 
the said learned discussions. 

tVim pTftctice of writers stndding their pages so thickly 
with tlM sentences and expressions of others that it is some- 
ti»«0 difficult to discover the real web amongst the wil- 
derness of commas and turn-commas, has now reached 
such a height that the time seems arriving when there will 
he no orighial writing at all — when, to save the trouble of 
thought, authors may find it convenient to make up their 
producdons wholly of choice morsels selected from the 
writings of others. If we live to see this period, we may 
then find an entire essay or poem not one line of which is 
^mpAftl. In the meanwhile, in anticipation of this millen- 
nium of authorship, we have ventured to try our hand at 
the patchwork style in poetry, and beg to lay before our 
readers, as a first specimen, a piece which we have entitled 

RBFLECnOMS. 
To alt on rocks, to miMe o'er flood and ttil, 

To gaxe on nature with a poet's eye, 
To scorn (lelifchts and live laborious da3rs— 

Implores the passinic tribttte of a sigh. 

Fnll many a flower Is bom to blnsh nnseen 
When Tillage statesmen talk'd with looks profound; 

A breath can make thera as a breath has made 
(R(^)lendent less, but of an ampler round). 

Procrastination is the thief of time. 
As shallow streams run dimpling all the way, 

And Swift expires a driveller and a show 
And o'er inform'd the tenement of day. 

In wit a man, simplicity a child. 

He stoop'd to truth and moralised his song; 

And all went merry as a marriage-bell 
Was everything by turns and nothing long. 

Ah ! little think the gay licentious proud 

A saint in cloth is tviice a saint in lawn. 
To point a mond or adorn a tale, 

With golden exhalations fh>m the dawn. 

If yon bare tears, prepare to shed them now, 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole; 
Like angeU visits, few and far between, 

Wliere other snns and other systems roIL 

Sermons In stones, and good In everything. 
Fears of the brave and follies of the wisef 

Thns conscience does make cowards of us all. 
And what is Nerval In Glenalvon's eyes? 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease, 

Man never is. but always to be, blest 
Tfce mde torefiithers of the hamlet sleep, 

And kiss the cup to pass It to the rest 

We grant at once that there is no very obvious meaning 
in this. Like all poetry of the class — all profound poetry, 
indeed— to be appreciated properly it requires to be 
studied. By superficial readers the next specimen will 
probably not be found a whit more intelligible, though it 
seerat to us to embody fully as much good sense as the 
luiijority of pieces headed 

SONNET. 
It mnst be so, Plato, thou reaaonest welL 

(1 knew him once, and every tmant knew) 

Far In the wilds, unknown to public view. 
And freedom shriek'd when Koakiusco fell 
When churchyards yawn, and graves give up their dead, 

So flctiply, darkly, beantifully blue, 

Tie distance lends enchantment to the view. 
And all the charms of youth and hope are fled. 
But, ah ! who knows how hard It is to climb, 

Like pensive beauty smiling throngh her tears, 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by, 
Dark-twaTtng. boundless, endless, and sublhne— 

To waft a fieather. or to drown a fly. 

And fester through the in£smy of years! 



LIFE OP SAMUEL CLUGSTON, THE SLUOQARD. 

OBAPTKB VI. ' 

When the astounding fact did force itself into Samuel's 
mind, deep was the gloom that settled down upon him. 
If any one ventured to disturb him by a reference to its 
cause, he would turn upon them like a bear roughly poked, 
and give them such a look as ensured sHence at once. 
Miny a one called on him out of curiosity, but they got no 
encouragement to prolong or repeat their visit. A sullen 
*yes' or 'no* was all they could get firom him, for he had 
a guess what they came about His temper soured rapid- 
ly, and he would snarl even at a child if it smiled to him, 
or strike a dog if it fiiwned upon him, and peevishly tell 
a neighbour to buy anything they wanted to borrow. 
Now, Samuel, though he had a peculiar temper before, 
could not be said to have a bad one, and he was always 
ready to oblige a neighbour in any little way : but to be 
flung from the very steeple-head of hope by a heartless 
jilt, and without a moment's warning, was enough to 
break any man's temper and try any man's philosophy. 
As usual, too, in such cases, Samuel got no sympathy, but 
plenty of laughter, which is not the best anodyne in the 
world for a sore breast 

In process of time, the people ceased to talk so much, 
or Samuel to feel so acutely as at first. He gradually re- 
turned to what he was, with the exception that he wrought 
less and slept more than formerly, and gave up going to 
church. Whether it was to be out of the way of objects 
associated with Jenny, I caimot say, but at any rate he re- 
moved about this time to a small house and garden which 
belonged to his father, and which stood at a little distance 
out of the village. It was here that the master passion of 
his soul fUlly developed itself People had more and more 
difficulty in getting their cloth out of his hands, and his 
most solemn assurances came to be regarded as rotten 
straw. 

In oommon with all sluggards and most evil-doers, Samuel 
was constantly promising himself to do better. About the 
middle of a week he would sometimes say to a neighbour, 

* It's no worth while beginning now at onv rate, but, if 
Monday were come. Til set till't in earnest And some- 
times he did set to in earnest, and work almost night and 
day for a few days — but the reacUon was fiightful. He 
lay down like a gorged boarconstrictor, and nothing but 
excessive hunger would stir him up again. 

A Matthew Waddel used to go about him, and remind 
him of his sins ; but, though he was a great thorn in Sa- 
muel's side, he did him no ^K>d. It was generally thought 
that not the purest motives led Matthew there, and many 
a where else. He was a kind of religious wiseacre, and 
sanctimonious blue-bottle; always meddling with people's 
affairs when they went wrong, and obtruding his advice 
where it was not wanted. It was hinted he had an eye 
after the eldership, and took this method of bringing liim- 
self into notice, and showing bis fitness for the office to 
which he aspired. Be this as it may, he had thoroughly 
studied Samuel's case, so far as texts of Scripture were 
concerned. I happened to be there one day when Matthew 
came in. After some remarks on the weather, and tht; 
state of the crops, and the kindness of Providence, he be- 
gan to diverge into the subject which was gall and worm- 
wood to Samuel, by saying — ' I was just reading this morn- 
ing at wor.'^hip in the wise man ' 

* As I was saying,' interrupted Samuel, who saw what 
was coming, ' yon crap o' com o' James Brown's is the 
best in a' the howe, at ony rate.' 

'James is an industrious man,' remarked Matthew, 

* and the hand of the industrious maketh rich, and his fields 
are known among his neighbours. But, as the wise man 
saith. Proverbs twenty-fourth and thirtieth, I went by the 
field of the slothful, and by the vineyard of the man void 
of understanding, and, lo, it was all grown over with thorns, 
and nettles had covered the face thereof and the stone wall 
thereof was broken down.* 

* We've heard that often enough already,' said Samuel, 
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inlh an ill natured hem ; bat Matthew went on with great 
solenmity, as if he had been speaking to a thousand. 

'Then I saw and considered it well. I looked upon it 
and receiTed instruction' 

< Bonny instruction!' observed Samuel, sarcastically. 

* Bo shall thy poverty come as one that travelletfa,' con- 
tinued Matthew, with a sterner and more solemn Toloe, ' and 
thy want as an armed man ; for by much slothftilnefis the 
building decayetb, and through idleness of the hands the 
house droppeth through.' \ 

This was a sore thrust to Samuel, for a part of the plaster 
of hb roof had lately fkllen down upon him while in bed, 
and it was well known that he had just heaved the rough 
of it off and Uin still. 

* Some Iblk drop in where they're not wanted,' observed 
Samuel, rallying a little from the shock; 'and it's better 
that a house should gang wrang than a body's health.* 

*A8 the wise man saith, The way of the slothftil man 
is an hedge of thorns. The slothful man saith, Ther • is n 
lion in the way, a lion is in the streets.' 

'Better than a wolf in the house at ony rate.' 

* And as the wise man fUrther saith '— 

< Let your farther stand, man,' interrupted Samuel, get- 
ting very angry, and speaking with extraordinary rapidity ; 
for anger is a quickener of the speech, sometimes a sharp- 
pener of the wits ; and it was both on this occasion. 

* As the wise man saith,' continued Matthew, with great 
dozedness, * As the door tumeth upon his hinges' — 

<Tll turn you out to the door, ye blethering blockhead, 
If ye dinna be quiet' 

* As the door tumeth upon his hinges,* persisted Matthew, 
keeping a sharp look-out on Samuel's movements, * so doth 
the slothftil on his bed. The slothful hideth his hand in his 
bosom, and — and' — 

* There's a hole in the ballant, at ony rate,' exclaimed 
Samuel, with great glee. 

*• And it grieveth him to bring it again to his mouth,' 
added Matthew, recollecting the passage. 

* It was a while out o' your mouth,' observed Samuel, 
giving a chuckle and a triumphant shake to bis head. 
* It's my opinion, man, ye just learn thae verses like a 
laddie at his carritches, to say to me, and mak' a show aff.' 

There was evidently much truth in this remark, for 
Matthew seemed to feel it keenly, and cleared his throat 
two or three times before he added — * As vinegar to the 
teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, so is the sluggard to them 
that send him, as the wise man saith.' 

* I'm no saying ought against the wise man, as ye ca' 
him,' said Samuel, stung in turn by the passage just 
quoted ; ' but this I will say, that a fool may gie a wise 
man a counsel, and fools shouldna hae chappin' sticks, at 
ony rate.' 

*The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit,' rejoined 
Matthew, with increasing bitterness, ' than seven men that 
can render a reason.' 

I had sat quiet till now, in perfect amazement at the 
strange conversation which was going on, and somewhat 
struck at Samuel's adroitness in parrying the thrusts that 
were made at him, for I had never seen Mm exert himself 
in the manner before, and there was something excessive- 
ly ludicrous in the whole affair ; but I thought it had gone 
fhr enough, and was afraid of what might follow, so I in- 
terposed, and said, * That the person quoting that passage 
was not necessarily one of the seven that could render a 
reason.* 

*But he thinks himself a' the seven, at ony rate; and 
that wisdom *ll die wi' him,' said Samuel, brightening up 
at bis own remark. 

* Whether men will hear or forbear,' continued Matthew, 
with difficulty suppressing his ire, ' we are bidden to speak 
the truth.' 

•There's a time for a* things,* said Samuel, very per- 
tinently. 

*Yes,* said Matthew, *but the sluggard will not plough 
by reason of the cold; therefore shall he beg in harvest 
and have nothing.' 

I was going to speak, but Samuel anticipated me by 



saying in a very significant manner, * Better beg than stEsl 
at ony rate.' 

This stroke went deep, ibr Matthew's wife had the ohbi 
of being light-fingered ; but Matthew was roused, an! ta 
immediately added, 'Better neither beg nor steal; and, 
as the wise man saith. Go to the ant, thou sluggard,'— mI 
he looked fiereely at Samuel as he spoke, — * consider ber 
ways and be wise; which, having no guide, overseer, fr 
ruler, provideth her meat in the summer, and ^atfierellt 
her Ibixl in the harvest How long wilt thou sleep, Oeh^ 
gardP When wilt thou arise out of thy sleep? fctt 
little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the haadiM 
sleep. So shall thy poverty come as one that InveBM^ 
and thy want as an armed man.* 

' We had that before, man,' cried SamueL 

* But with a different connection.' 

* I see nae connection, man, in ought ye eaj.* 

* It's my desire,' added Matthew, lowering hia voioe, ui 
assuming a more solemn air, * to connect the truth lift 
the cases to which it is applicable. And, as the wise ntt 
saith, The way of a fool is rig^t in his own eyei; he hitk 
no delight in understanding, but rageth and is coiiiJi' 

' It is lUso said,' I remarked, for I really Mt aettM m 
the man, ' that every fool will be meddling. But, oel ti 
bandy Scripture in this way, which Is onlj to abase it, I 
would advise you, friend, to cultivate good aetise and gMd 
manners more; and when you have an adviee to 0n, kt 
it be done with discretion, and at a proper Ume. An at- 
seasonable adrioe does more harm than good, and ai ia- 
judicious use of Scripture is fitted only to bring it into<fii> 
repute.* 

He was going to speak, and evidently about to repest 
some passage from the Bible again, when Samud get ^ 
and, taking him by the shoi^der, oonduoted him someviMk 
forcibly to the door, and cloeed it after him, cryta|^ *Omt 
back when ye're sent Ibr, at ony rate.* 

' Did ever ony body see such a sleekit, impudent body 
as that?' said Samuel, as he sat down. ' It's maybe tm 
I'm laxy whiles — I'll no deny't; but what business his be 
wi't ? What made me no put his head aneath his feet, tfe 
sneakit body ? And he'll gang and tell as mony leea aboet 
it, tae. I think I was daft no to gie him aomethfaig lo 
speak about at ony rate.' 

* It was -best not,' I said. 
'Best ! I'm no sure o' that* 

•0, yes,' I insisted; ' you would have regretted it after- 
wards ; and, besides, we must for^t and forgive^ if ve 
hope to be forgiven.' 

' Forgive! maybe I will; but it'll be a while bdbTe I 
forget it, at ony rate.' 

As I saw Samuel was not in a state to be reasoaed with, 
and as I had been detained longer than I wished, 1 roie 
and took my ^parture. 

It was impossible not to reflect on what I bad seen ad 
heard : the degree of ability displayed by Samuel, tad Ui 
quitting his usual thrum and drawl of speech ; the disgns> 
ing impudence and ostentation, and, I (bar, im{»ety, of iu 
tormentor, whose ill-timed and impertinent remoastrtaies 
were fitted to irritate rather than rechum ; his unhallowed 
use of Scripture to gratify an inordinate vanity, and f«o- 
babty serve other sinister ends; and, last of ail, the gn- 
phic descriptions of the sluggard which he had quoted fron 
rroverbs occasionally recurred, and occupied my thoagte 
for some Ume after. How steadfiist, thooght I, are the ism 
of mind — stable as those of matter! The picture drtvn 
by Solomon was realised in Samuel three thonsaJid jftn 
afterwards. His garden was ovei'grown with weeds ui 
nettles, and whatever had been begun, had been bepm it 
a wrong time, and left unfinished. Nothing came to ife 
season, and when it did come it was useless. He woiU 
be digging potatoes in December, and pulling rotten ta^ 
nips in May. Everything inside and outade of hJsJKms 
had a dirty, desolate aspect The veiy walls had a ehii- 
ling and repulsive look ; the thatched roof had aunk ii in 
many places, and knots of toadstools, and tofts ct gn4 
and clumps of moss, and herbs that haunt decayed bvii^ 
ings, were seen here and there ; tiie only signa of MftabMt 
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ii beipg a iiiimber of olaiMrous sparrows thM roosted in 
the dilapidated chimnej-top and perforated ea^es. The 
glass whioh remained in the windows was dark with dirt 
and spideMhread, and the open panes were stuffed with 
rags, and old thrums, and heddles. The floor inside was 
much broken and coated with mud ; the stools and chairs 
were black and deoajed ; and the wooden bed-shutters 
were moth-eaten and OTermn with tangled cobwebs, ftill 
ff dost and dead flies. And this was at once the throMft- 
roen and chamber of sleep! — Not sleep; but morbid slum- 
ber-^the mcfnstrous issue of sloth. How groTslling and 
unclean do the Yioee, in their hist stages, become! The 
tiUsd gamester and ooroneted drunkard will consort with 
hcqueys and thieres, and the licentious prince will hard 
with lewdness in its Tileet receptacles. And yet I felt, 
from what I had just witnessed, that all this was hardly 
so disgusting as hypocrisy, when it puts on the sacred garb 
«f rel^ion. It ordinarily, howerer, and happily, overplays 
its part It is noisy, OTerbearing, and uncharitable. Under 
guise of zeal it gives play to the worst passions, and some- 
times perpetrales the most revolting crimes— whetting the 
dagger aud setting fire to the stake. True religion, on 
the other hand, is gentle and easy to be entreated ; and, 
instead of coming out into the open day to proclaim its sor- 
rows and conflicts to passers by, it goes down, like the 
wounded dove, into the depths of th^ forest to mourn and 
commune alone. It affects the shade and not the sun ; 
whilst false religion is seen on the tops of pillars, and 
standing in the places of public resort; it dispenses its 
ilms by trumpet, and arranges its prayers to fall due in 
the streets. The spurious, indeed, and the genuine, are to 
be met in all things, and the best things may be turned to 
the worst account. The hypocrite is hence seen standing 
in the shadow of Zion along with the saint : and the 
mountains are the haunt of the robber, as well as the re- 
treat of the patriot — (he fitftnesses of violence^ as well as 
the bulwarks of liberty. 

OHAPTBE Til. 

The small earmngs of Samuel, and the rent and interest 
of money and property left him, did not meet his ezpendi- 
tare, for, thou^ he ikred meanly, he ate largely. He was 
consequently eadng in upon his capital, and the process 
of reduction was going on at an increasing ratio. It was 
easy to foresee what the end would be; but this end was 
hastened and precipitated by the plotting and villany of the 
writer in the place, who had marked him out as one of his 
victims. He had alread v been successfbl in turning several 
fimilies to the door and possessing himself of their sub- 
stance. Bit by bit, he had risen to be the chief laird in 
the town. He had a house here, and a strip of land there, 
a claim on this property and a bond on that; and it was 
observed that he was never hasty in calling in debts where 
property was concerned, but was always willing to lie out, 
and to make new advances. He wormed himself into the 
chief management of the different Friendly Societies and 
Pablic Mortifications, and took a copy of all the wills aud 
deeds, contracts, and leases, he could lay his hands on in 
the district : and there were few of them, it was thought, 
bat what, at one time or other, had passed through his 
hands, for, under various pretexts, he made Ms clients and 
others cater for him, and put them on plans to accomplish 
his purposes. The consequence was that he knew how 
every p^-son of any note stood, and how each one was 
affect towards his neighbour. The old men remarked 
*that in their younger days there was scarcely such a 
thing heard tell o' as a lawsuit; but everybody now was 
Dyting and fechtiug, and taking one another before the 
ahirra.' Mr Purdie, meanwhile, appeared to have nothing 
to do in these brawls beyond the strictest professional in- 
terference, and few suspected him of bdng the stirrer up 
of strife; for he was a quiet man and an elder, and occa- 
sionally did very charitable things ; was very bland in his 
manner, and easily made laugh ; and seldom made any re- 
mark upon anything that was going on; and was scarce- 
ly ever known to get into a passion, or say an an jrry word, 



writs and summonses; and what was more, he was of a 
forgiving temper, and never resented any harsh words 
which a ruined cUent would use, but took every means to 
conciliate him and regain his favour. 

Now, it so happened that Matthew Waddel took occasion 
to mention, and also to misrepresent, the treatment which 
1m had received firom Samuel Clupton. Mr Purdie hap- 
pening to look in one night to inquire after Mrs Waddel, 
whom he had heard was unwell, Matthew took the op- 
portunity to mention the circumstance k> him. Mr Purdie 
professed te be greatly shocked, extolled Matthew for iiis 
good intentions,, and highly commended him for his pa- 
tience, but advised him to call back on Samuel in the 
spirit of forgiveness and the Qospel, and try if he could 
dio him any good, by a fresh odiibition of the truth to his 
mind. 

Matthew did call, and began to repeat firom the Proverbs 
as before, when Sainuel got axasperated, and, laying violent 
hands on him, thrust hui out at the door. Unfortunately 
he fell upon a stone and was hurt to the effusion of his 
bloods He went straight down to Mr Purdie; an action 
was immediately commenced ; and one thing rose out of 
another for the space of two years ; and all finally went 
against Samuel, and he was a ruined man, aud his pro- 
perty and the remainder of his money passed into the 
hands of Mr Purdie — for Matthew got none of it« Out of 
pity, however, Mr Purdie gave Samuel his loom, and the 
pririlege of sitting in the house till the next term. 

I may anticipate here, and state that the ill<^otten wealth 
of Mr Purdie (for it was wet with the widow's tears, and 
mixed with the orphan's curse, and the mumble of the de- 
frauded idiot) did not turn out well in the end. He set ujp 
a high style of living, sent his sons to college and his 
dau^ters to boarding-schools. The Met daughter went 
astrav, one of the sons enlisted, and the other died a 
drunkard. He himself had a shock of paralysis, and, in 
a fit of insanity or de^air, took away his own life. jOur 
vicious pleasures may thus be said to grow on precipices, 
and thousands in the end are lost in the act of reaching 
down for them. I am happy to say, however, that his re- 
maining daughter got respectably married, and became an 
ornament and a blessing to the neighbourhood she was in. 
As to Matthew Wadd«»],, he died wit^ut reaching the object 
of his ambition. 

There was nothing now for Samuel but to work or starve. 
A neighbour managed to get a web for huu, and he began 
to it with some show of earnestness, but it was soon evi- 
dent to all that he had become more heartless and apa- 
thetic than ever, and clear to eyery one that the * wallet ' 
would be the upshot of it, and so it was. 

He left one night no one knew whither. He had toileu 
on to a distant part of the country where he was unknown, 
and there made his first appeal to public charity ; it was 
successful, and this encouraged him. Before night, he was 
master of thirteenpence, and had fared abundantly. Ue 
had met with but few repulses, and no taunts, except one 
from a cadger, who told him to * go and work for his bread 
like other honest folk.' 

There is little doubt that his great height and apparent 
strength contributed to his success in sequestered places, 
and that his singularly awkward, but as yet unsophisti- 
cated noanner, and seemingly heartbroken look, hfld a fii^ 
vourable effect upon many. At any rate, he made more 
that day than he had done any day since his mother's death. 
He no doubt felt a sense of degradation, but this soon wore 
off. His feelings and self-respect had long been blunted and 
almost destroyed, by the vitiating and degradmg infiuence 
of the passion in which he indul^d. A vicious habit soon 
debases the most honourable mind, and forces its victim to 
have recourse to the meanest shifts and expedients for its 
gratification, it becomes an incarnate demon and clamours 
night and day for its fi>od, and the more it gets the more 
voradous it becomes. 

The first night, Samuel slept in an outhouse among straw. 
It was to him a luxurious couch; and he occupied it so long, 
that the former came in to see whether he had gone away, 
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k9 iru not weUf— irfaich was a lie. fie was iktigued, but 
not indisposed. How impossible is it to indulge in one 
▼ioe without contracting others ! TWe is a secret affinity 
between them. One unclean spirit brings other seven with 
it The fitrmer sympathised with him, and bron^ out 
his son, a medical student, to examine him. The joung 
man thought there were symptoms of inoipie&t inflamma> 
tion, and recommended bleeding. Samuel thought he 
would be doing as he was, and try a few more hours of 
rest ; but the young man insisted on letting blood, as the 
only means of giving relief and preventing bad conse- 
quences, and enlarged on several cases, precisely similar, 
which he had treated in the same way with the best effect 
Samuel still insisted on letting things stand for a little, as 

* he thought he was getting somewhat better, and he knew 
that his constitution would not stand bleeding,' for he was 

* come o' thin-blooded folks, wha needed to keep a' that 
they had, at ony rate.' It was in vain that the young 
man contended Uiat this was the very strongest of all rea- 
sons for bleeding ; for, in the very midst of his argument, 
which was somewhat technical, and whilst in the act of 
opening his lancet-case, Samuel got up, and, stretching 
himself out^ said * he had reason to be thankftil, at ony 
rate, that he was a great deal better; ' and, after thanking 
the fiirmer for his night's lodgings, and the young man for 
his kindness, he bade them good morning, and wished that 
every blessing might attend them. 

CHAPTBBTIII. 

Samuel was now fiurly started as a public mendicant; 
and he soon found that success in his profession was very 
various and uncertain. At one time he would make as 
much in a day as at other times in a week, and at all 
times his gettings were greatly curtailed by his slow move- 
ments and short hours. In thinly-inhabited districts he 
would sometimes do little more in a day than pass from 
one ^rmhouse to another; but it was seldom that he suf- 
fered much firom hunger, for he got into the way of taking 
as much at a meal as served him for twenty-four hours, 
and the formers at that time were much more hospitable 
than now. As Samuel got habituated to his new career, 
and acquired the confidence which springs fh>m habit he 
indulged more and more in his fovourite propensity. His 
rests by the way became more frequent, and he would look 
out for convenient places to dose away the warmer hours 
of the day in. In the hay season, instead of going into 
bams and outhouses, where he was subject to unpleasant 
interruptions in the morning, he would get into a hay-field 
as night advanced, and, putting two or three heaps to- 
gether, he would thrust himself into Uie midst of them and 
lie very comfortably. Occasionally, however, this expedient 
was attended with disadvantages. The fiurmer or his ser- 
vants, attracted by the unusual appearance, would some- 
times come and examine the pile, and discover Samuel in 
the process. In such cases he would say he was a stranger, 
and had been benighted, or had been taken unwell, and 
could not proceed (brther; for he came to lose all scruple 
as to truth, and did not hesitate to make any explanation 
which offered itself to his mind. These apologies did not 
always serve him, for now and then it happened that the 
former got ill-natured, and threatened to punish him. 
Samuef would do his best to soothe him and get off quietly ; 
but when this was impracticable he would suddenly rouse 
himself up and dare the man to do his worst The change 
was 80 great and unexpected that the opposing party 
usually made his retreat as quickly as possible. 

Once, however, he was like to have been seriously da- 
maged. As the grain harvest came in, he would put two 
shocks together, dose up the further end, thrust in sheaves 
bdow for a mattress, and have others ready to pull up at 
his head when he entered. One morning he was lying 
fost asleep in one of these chambers, when some Highland 
shearers happened to pass to their work. Samuel was 
snoring and hearing like some great beast that had got a 
bad wound. The Highlanders were arrested, most of them 
alarmed, and some of the more superstitious concluded it 
was a ghost, or something worse. The women fled with 



precipttatioii, but two of the aen> more hatdy thaabJie 
rest, made a rush forward, and struck their hooks intotiB 
place where they thought the bulk of tlw enatatm h$. 
One of the instruments hit Samuel, but happily Jiat in a 
vital part He uttered a roar and sprung up, ^sUngiiK 
sheaves all around him. The unearthly appearaacQ^the 
man scattered his assailants; they ran off amidst a. vt»% 
of Gadic oaths and prayers. It was some time bdos 
Samuel could form a correct idea of his poaitiont orthtei- 
tent of his wounds. As soon as he came to sorattUngiilR 
consciousness and the power of reason, he made his SRSfie 
as fost as he could, in a very unpleasant state botH<#f 
mind and body. The wound was only a flesh one^Md 
healed up in a week or two : but the affair drove hiuilNft 
the corn-fields at night and obliged him to have TMai«|e 
to the barns and stables as before. . - .- 



LUCIFER MATCHES: 

THSIB PKEPARATION, AND DISEASES OF THE WORiOl^ 
EMPLOTED IN THEIR MANUFACTURE- " ' ' 

WrrniN the last three or four years (says the edit^f «f 
the ' Pharmaceutical Journal ' ), the attention of the m^ 
cal profession has been directed to a remarkable diseaff 
observed in some of the workmen employed in UmSp 
match manufactories. The disease alluded to is n#irf^ 
(or death) of the jaw-bone. Several notices of thi^ m- 
lady have appeared in the British and Foreign mo^ 
journals, and the subject is incidentally alluded .Wis 
Mr Alfred Taylor's very valuable work on * PoisoDs.! 'Bet 
the only separate publication on the subject, is l^at sf 
Messrs Von Bibra and Geist, printed last year in Q^rnof^ 
the chemico-physiological part of whidi is by Dr \w 
Bibra, the medico-chirurgical and forensic part bj. ^ 
Geist In the number for April, 18^ of the" Britiih 
and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review,* is a very in- 
teresting review of the above work, containing soma ad- 
ditional details relatiog to the manufacture, &e., of locifer 
matches, by the reviewer. From this review wa axtnct 
the following details : — 

The manufacture of the common sulphur match, whicb 
is now exploded, might occasionally have produced bron- 
chial affections by the disengagement of sulphurous-acid 
fumes; but the quantity consumed was so small, awn- 
pared to the present consumption of lucifer matches, lod 
the manufacture itself is so much simpler than that oif the 
latter, that for both reasons the number of workpeopk 
employed in the two instances differed very much. The 
processes necessary for the preparation of lucifers, include 
those for the manufacture of sulphur matches, as the fint 
stages ; and the account we shall give applies a* veil tc 
the method adopted in Germany as to that pursued a 
England, which we have been at considerable pains to in- 
vestigate, in order, if possible, to satbfy our readers as 
to the reality both of the causes and of the effects. It 
appears that the invention was originally nuwie in Ger- 
many, and thence imported into England. Dr Qeist stats 
that his countryman commenced the manufacture between 
uxteen and twenty years ago ; whereas the proprietor d 
an extensive manufactory in London, who assumed for 
himself the priority of the invention, or of its introductioB 
into England, stated that he had only been engaged id 
the business for about ten years. However, we have re- 
ceived conflicting accounts with regard to t^is point, and 
would not, therefore, insist upon the absolute correetDMi 
of the information. 

The first stage in the manufacture of lucifer mat^ 
is the cutting of the wood, which is done, according to 
the extent of the manufactory, either by hand or bf 
machinery. This, as well as the subsequent process 
of counting and placing the matches in frames, is in Uaelf 
necessarily free from any inconvenience or evil ooose 
quences ; nor does it appear that the third stage, whkk 
consists in melting the sulphur and dipping the beads oftiis 
matches in it, produces any inconvenience. T]he fyuik, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh stages comprise the gria^^h 
mullering, and mixing of the explosite compoon d » ^ 
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mmu ci dipping^ th« matcbes in it, the oountiig and 
kning. The dippiog, eoaolingr, and packing, appear to 
be^ aooordJng to Dr Gheist, the ooljr departments in which 
the workpeople are in anj way afiected with pecaliar 
complaints ; we would even limit the appearaooe of the 
jaw-disease to those engaged in dipping, at least all that 
we hate examined on the sohject were ananimoas as to 
^ fict that dippers only were attacked. There is a 
certain degree of secrecy observed relative to the propor- 
tions of the composition ; and the mixture of the materials 
is generally performed by the proprietor of the manu- 
&ctory, or by a confidential workman. Chlorate of po- 
tssb is considered an essential ingredient in England, bat 
in the manofoctories at NUmberg it has not been em- 
plcjred for a number of years, as its explosive properties 
much endangered the safety of the buildings and the limbs 
of the workmen. 

The composition used in NUmberg consists of one-third 
of phosphorus, of gum arable (which is eschewed by 
Engfish manufacturers on account of its hygrometric 
property), of water, and of colouring matter, for which, 
either minium or Prussian blue is employed. If ignition 
be required without a flame, the quantity of phosphorus 
\» diminbhed, or nitrate of lead is added. The mixing 
is conducted in a water-bath, and during this process, 
and as long as the phosphorus is being ground or ' mul- 
lered,' eoplous ftimes are evolved. The dipping is per- 
formed in the following manner : The melted composition 
is spread npon a board, eovered with cloth or leather, and 
the woricmen dips the two ends of the matches alternately 
that are fixed in the frame ; and as this is done with great 
rspldity, the dnengagement of fomes is very considerable, 
sod the more liable to be injurious, as they are evolved 
in a very concentrated form close to the face of the work- 
man. This department is generally left to a single work- 
man, and the average number that he can dip in an hour, 
iuppodng each frame to hold 3000 matches, would be one 
million. 

After the matches have been dipped, they require to 
be dried. This is generally done in the room in which 
the former prooest is carried on, and as a temperature 
of from 60 to 90 deg. Fahr. is necessary, the greatest 
quantity of fumes is evolved at this stage. When the 
matches are dried, the frames are removed from the 
drying-room, and the luctfers are now ready to be counted 
out into boxes. As this is done with great rapidity, they 
frequently take fire, and, although instantly extinguished 
in tne sawdust or the water which is at hand, the occur- 
rence gives rise to an additional and frequent evolution of 
(hmea. 

The French writers dwell upon bronchitic afiTections, as 
a frequent and serious consequence of the influence of the 
phosphonis fames ; and although Dr Geist gives one case 
of severe bronchitis, which he was unable to refer to any- 
thing else than to the direct influence of the vn>our, he 
distinctly states it as his experience that bronchitic af- 
fections are the exception, and that the people engaged 
in this occupation are not more liable to general indisposi- 
tion than toe workpeople in other manufactories. Our 
own inquiries, so far as they go, fully corroborate Dr 
Geist's statement ; in fact, we are able to advance a step 
farther, for several of our inibrmants have assured us that 
their general health has improved since they had been 
engaged in this occupation. We shall have occasion here- 
after to revert to the London cases more particularljr ; 
but we may here mention a fact which is assumed by the 
workpeople themselves as a matter of confirmed experi- 
ence, that when the local afiTection* occurs, it acts as a 
counter-irritant, and thus serves to improve the constitu- 



* The lootl siRsction here referred to is neeroeis of the jaw-hone. 
The details of this makdy, are, however, too purely surgical to be 
•sleied into here. Soffloe it therefore to state, that the malady is 
marked by toothache, carioas teeth, pain in the jaw-bone, inflam- 
mation and aapporation of the gams, and death of the bone. The 
«ee«se may tormhMte with the exfoliation of the boae. If the 
siMiifth ef the patient does not saffice to carry him throogb, the 
aeft parte become still fbrther involved, and the ravages extend 



tknal condition. If this had been previously defaiiitaM bjr 
other canses. 

Various eoDiectures have been made with respect to the 
eanse of Uiis mseaae. We find it attributed by some, and 
Bot without apparent reason, to rheumatic influenoes, to 
arsenio eontained in the phosphorus, to phosphoric add, 
to the fumee of phosphorus, and to the lower degrees of 
oxidation of phosphorus. Dr Geist first deals with the 
question as to rheumatic influences. When the disease 
first made its appearance in Niimberg, this view prevailed, 
owing to the extreme heat of the rooms in which the 
people worked, and their frequent exposure to sudden 
currents of cold air. In consequence of this opinion, pre- 
cautions were taken to prevent the constant occupation 
of the workpeople in the hottest room ; and while they 
were engaged in it, it was strictly forbidden to give rise 
to drau^ts by opening the windows. The disease, never- 
theless, occurred as frequently as it had previously done. 
In the meantime. Professor Martins, of Erlangen, bad dis- 
covered that the phosphorus employed in the manufactory 
in which the largest number of cases presented themselves, 
contained arsenic ; and the conjecture arose that it was 
the arsenic, and not the phosphorus, which produced those 
dire results. This view is advocated by Dupasquier, of 
Lyons, who has observed none of the eflfects attributed to 
phosphorus, either in a phosphonis or in a ludfer manu- 
factory ; but has found that while sulphuric acid contain- 
ing a proportion of arsenio was employed in the manu- 
facture of phosphorus, the workmen were liable to painful 
contractions of the fauces, and to fits of vomiting and in- 
digestion. As soon as pure sulphuric acid was used, these 
symptoms vanished. 

* However the local origin of the jaw disease,' remarks 
Dr Geist, in reference to this question, which view of its 
nature soon came to prevail ; * the specific relation of the 
phosphorus- fumes to the capillaries of the periosteum, 
nhvAk satisfactorily accounts for the development of the 
disease, and which, as we shall have occasion to see, was 
proved by direct experiments on animals ; the observa- 
tions made by Fuchs on the influence of arsenic among 
the arsenic-smelters in the Hars, among whom nothing 
at all resembling tha phosphorus jaw-disease has ever been 
experienced, either as the result of a general poisoning 
by arsenic, or as the immediate effect of an endosmotic 
process in bones exposed to the vapour of arsenic; the 
very minute quantity of arseniuretted hydrogen contain- 
ed in the fumes ; and, finally, the circumstance that the 
disease has continued to occur, although for many years 
phosphorus has been employed which is not contaminated 
with arsenic ; all these reasons are too powerful objections 
for us still to continue to attribute to arsenic the causa- 
tion of the disease.' 

How far the chlorate of potash, which ia extensively 
used in France and £ngland, influences the health of the 
workpeople, Dr Geist leaves undecided, though he admits 
the probability of its being the cause of complication of 
bronchitic and gastric symptoms. The direct proof of the 
fact that the fumes of phosphorus are the cause of the 
malady, is offered by Dr Von Bibra, who has instituted 
a series of experiments on living animals, by exposing 
them to the influence of more or less concentrated vapour 
of phosphorus. The conclusion he arrives at is, that 
* when the fumes were very dense, they produced inflamma- 
tion of the tissue of the lungs, and when less concentrated, 
bronchitis ; that they enter the stomach and cause gastric 
disturbance ; that they give rise to a decomposition of the 
blood ; and finally, that, by direct contact with the perios- 
teum, they cause it to inflame and to deposit new osseous 
matter.' It is assumed that lower degrees of oxidation 
than that fonnd in phosphoric add are the agents in pro- 
ducing the affection of the j|aw, as nothing of the kind is 
found in phosphonis manufactories, in which the atmo- 
sphere is impregnated with phosphoric add. Dr Von 
Bibra thinks the phosphorus volatilises, and that the re- 
sulting combinatioQ with the oxygen of the atmosphere 
is hypophosphoms add, to whidi the deleterious efiects 
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quefttion as to whether Schdnbein's ozone has or has not 
anything to do with the matter, although Bibra lays 
aome stress on the observation, that there is a formation 
of ozone daring the volatilisation of phosphorus in the 
atmosphere. 

It will now be intelligible why the workpeople employed 
in certain departments of the mannfacture of ludfers are 
more liable to be attacked than others. The dippers are 
necessarily more exposed to the fnmes of phosphorusi 
which, as the fused composition is poured on the slab be- 
fore them, are evolved in great quantities immediately 
under their nostrils. The more rapidly the work is dvne, 
the greater will be the risk. The process of counting and 
packing also causes a considerable evolution of phosphorus 
fumes; and we find accordingly that in NUmberg the 
counters and packers are affected like the dippers. 

Dr Geist discosses the prevention of the disease in the 
forensic portion of the work, and makes the following 
snggettions : — 

' 1. In those manofkeioiiefl which prodooe each a large qnantHy 
of iQoifen that the prooeaa of drying is constantly gotog on, and 
therefore giving rise to a constant evolution of fumes, the drying- 
room should be entirely detached from the other workrooms. 

S. In those mannfkctorles in which the drying is effected dur. 
faig tbo Aff ht, or daring the absence of the workpeople, the drying, 
room may «OBmanioate with the other workrooms, and it will be 
merely necessary to air tlie former well after the drying process is 
. completed, to provide the room with a ventilating shaft, and not 
to employ k as a woritroom. In both cases the drying sbonld not 
be carried on si a higher temperature tlum 66 deg. Fafar. 

3. The composition should not be made, and the dipping not 
conducted, in the presence of the other workpeople, but in a de- 
tsohed.room. 

4. The coontiBg and paoking-room shooM be well ventilated, 
and not be too much crowded with workpeople. 

5. The same to be the rale with regard to the room in which the 
matches are arranged in frames. 

e. All the rooms ronst be ventilated three times a day, for an 
hour at a time, by opening the windows and doors, tIx., before the 
work begins, daring dinner-time, and after the work is over. 

7. The woi^eople to be prohibited keeping Uieir victasls and 
consnming them in the workshops, because the fUmes combine 
with them, and« by being introduced into the stomach, give liae to 
gastric diitarbanca. 

8. The purfflcation by ignition of the fhunes, crw^ibles, and other 
utensils, to which phosphorus snd sulphur remain attached, shookl 
be prohibited.^ 

The attentioB which the continental governments, and 
more especially those of Germany, have long paid, and 
continue to pay, to sanitary questions is well known ; but 
the English manufacturer dislikes this kind of paternal 
supervifioD ; aad the difficulty of insisting upon measures 
of precaution, which generally involve a primary outlay of 
capital, it notorions. We have foond in the coarse of oar 
inquiries a frequent negieet of all precautionary measores ; 
bnt.in thecaseof sm^iU manufacturers, it does not appear 
that a corresponding amount of injury ensoes. A conside- 
rable amount of phosphoric fumes is requisite ; and aeon- 
tinned and oninterrupted occupation in the impregnated 
atmosphere appears to be a necessary condition to the pro- 
duction of the jaw-disease. We are happy to say, that 
what even the government measures have not yet effected 
in Germany, we have found carried out in a large mano- 
fKtory in London, in consequence of the wise and bene- 
volent views of the proprietors. We would advert to this 
case the more, as, both f^m our personal examination, 
and from the testimony of a distinguished physician who 
has long been acquainted with the parties, we are able to 
voudi for an absence of all collusion. We would advert 
to it also as a proofi that, even among tiie lower orders, 
a knowledge of the value of sanitary arrangements, and a 
due iqppreciation of their bearings, is gradually making its 
way, and enforcing conviction, in a manner which affords 
the most gratifying proof, that the labours of the medi- 
cal profession and of others have not been thrown away. 
The proprietors of the ladfer manufactory in Prince's 
Square, Finsbury, employ fifteen giris and fifty boys, 
some of whom have been engag<^ there for eight years, 
and eleven men, some of whom have worked there for 
ten years, and no case of the disease has occurred among 
them. We aaw one girl who had been exdosively en- 
gaged in dipping matches for seven years without being 
&1, and who stul looked perfectly healthy and robust ; 



others were pointed out who had equally p i e aci T cd perfccl 
health, although engaged.in the manafactnre of tbemstehei 
for many years. The precautions used are, that the 
woricpeopfe are required to wash their bands night wU 
morning in soda, which, oor informant assured as, was tht 
only means which completely removed all the phosfbams; 
they receive tea or cocoa night and morning, eat tbdr 
meals at the mannfiKtory, and work from morning t« 
night without going home. The dippers, with the excep- 
tion of the girl above mentioned, wear sponges belnre thdr 
mouths. Still even these precautions would tcareely bare 
prevented the influence of the fhmet, nnleas proper meaas 
had been taken to prevent their aoconralatioo ; and tkh 
was done so effectually, that, although oor visit w aiyit e 
unexpected, and occurred while the wo r kpe o ple wens all 
fhlly engaged, we scarcely perceived any nnpleaaant nttH 
The ventilation had been effected at a considerable (m$U% 
by the introdoction of large and nnmeroos ventflatiag 
shafts, so that it is constant and effscdve. It la cvubul 
that a temporary opening of the windows moat be ia^* 
cient to remove fumes which are being permaauDtl^ mi 
eopionsly evolved ; it is only by providing a regular dsca- 
lation of pure air that they ean be carried dF, or wiflii'ifiily 
diluted. 



ORIGINAL POBTBV- 

FLOWEBS IK THE CITT. 
Flowers] boy flowersi and diM^dy too^ 

In thdr rataibow eolemai gkwcingl 
They were plnck*d while the silver dew 

Witiiin eadi fattry cap was dancing, 
AU tbroogh the rosy matin hoar& 
l-lowetsl bayflowen! 

Here is the Golombhie, whose bom 

Oflnsrs to the bee a flowing brimmer; 
Convolmli, that open with the mom. 

And close when rival stars begin to gUmm«r 
la tbe pale aky ; Mid with these Woodbine wrealbe^ 
That smeUs as tliooKh an angel near as breatiied. 

For jon the Fnchda dn^ Its bdls, 
The chaste Tuberose Its porftime sheddetb ; 

For you were bora these Asphodels; 
kad the rich bloom the Poppy spreadeth; 

Things all so bright and fidr, that sare 

This evtii hath a becateons ganitnra. 

Busy man with doiided brow, 

Mayhap a sister's cheek doth borrow 
Too much of the LUy's wanness, and e'en now 

For chUdhood's Joys long past doth sorrow ; 
Oh ! place these Roses in the sunless room. 
To glad the sick one with their sweet peifttme! 

Woman, whose sad looks may tdl 

Of a fond one from thee taken, 
Kepross thy bosom's passion'd s^i'dl. 

Feel not attcrly forsaken. 
Kiss tliose blossoms; He who made 
Their forms so exquisite will be thine aid. 

And ye who toU in the great city, 

Co^wellers all with wo and want, 
By vice removed fh>m human pity, 

Should these flowers reach one squalid haant. 
Let your hearts soften while ye see them shine. 
And hear them wbiq>er of a Love Divine! H.H.(X 



WILLIAM KNIBB. |, 

Thb subject of the present sketch was bom atKetteni^, , 

in Northamptonshire, in the year 1803, of parenU who i 
were placed in the middle class of society, and wh<^ it 

appears, from the character they bore, were particolin; t 
anxious for the welfare of their children. Of the mother 
of Knibb, a highly respected minister who well knew her 

thus writes : * 1 was well acquainted with Mrs Knibb, sad | 

I think her character, men al and moral, contributed, in K 
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ifo small degree, under God, to prepare her soos for the 
distioedon to which tbejr afterwards rose. There was 
t^iat about her whkb would excite love aod revereace. 
Her piety was not only above the common rate, but it 
was highly intelligent and attractive. She passed most 
of b«r life in moat trying circumstances, under which 
9be uniformly displayed a magnanimity and quiet cheer- 
(btness that could not fail to be observed by her children, 
even at an early age. With much calmness of temper 
die eombiiied great energy in all her undertakings ; and 
theite was a strength of intellect, a breadth and depth la 
her views on all subjects, relit^oos and others, and a cer- 
tain nrild eloquence, and felicity of language, and be- 
oigKlty of manner, which, at the same time, inspired re- 
spect fsr her understanding and affection to her peraon/ 
Soeli' waa Rinbb's mother ; and before we knew thus much 
of her, we were inclined to prophesy, as Campbell once 
did wlien he met with a hero (though of an entirely op- 
pMite el«BS to Knibb), * A noble mother must have bred 
so bmve a mm,* The reader will see to what extent our 
omchiiioiia were realised. 

Yhe eftriy education of Knibb was conducted by a Mr 
Bogg, the teadier of a ftee school of a superior (urder in 
Kettering. While there, which was for the space of three 
years, Kjoibb was not remarkable for his attainments, ex- 
cepting in arithmetic ; but on all occasions he conducted 
himself with a degree of propriety and annability^hich 
always ensured him esteem and respect from those with 
whom he came in contact. When his education was com- 
pleted, he was apprenticed to a Mr Filler, of Bristol, a 
printer and bookseller by trade, with whom his brother 
Thomas was residing in the same capacity. Here, we 
believe, while furnishing reports of missionary societies and 
the- like, was first engendered an ardent desire to engage 
in the missionary enterprise. Thomas, his brother, waa 
also bent upon the same pursnit. ' One day,' says Mr 
Fuller, their master, 'on some allusion being made to 
the native preachers, Thomas burst into tears. On in- 
quiring into the cause, 1 found he was greatly afraid that, 
as native preachers were rising up so rapidly, by the time 
he shoQid be old enough to go, Eoropean missionaries 
would not be required. Some time after, they were heard 
earnestly conversing on the same anbiect, Thomas, as 
usual, indulging his apprehensions; William, however, 
was a stranger to such feelings — he always hoped. * Never 
mind, Thomas,' said he, ' the society cannot do without 
printers, and I am sure Mr Fuller will reoommend us, 
and then we can preach too if we like.' 

In the year 1822, Thomas, under the direction of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, left England for Jamaica, to 
superintend a free school which was then bemg established 
in Kingston, over which he continued to preside uutii his 
death, which took place on the 15th of April, 1823, after 
an illness of only three days. When the intelligence of 
his brother's decease was communicated to William by 
Mr Fuller, his feelings were strongly excited; but im- 
mediately after the first burst of feeling had subsided, he 
rose from table and said, ' Then, if the society will have 
me. I will go and take his place ! ' This eventually led to 
his engaging in his favourite work, the evangelisation of 
the heathea. 

Love being the ruling principle of William Enibb's 
soul, it called into exercise other faculties most essential 
to his success. He must be regarded as not only the pro- 
perty of the Baptist Missionary Society, but as the pro- 
perty of the world. His was a character admirably con- 
stituted to enrich the churdi and adorn the world. In 
him we behold a generous benevolence, a determinate per- 
severance, an unflinching firmness. The fire of holy love 
once a-blaze in his breast, it continued to bum and to 
emit the most genial rays on and about his path. He 
sooght wHh anxious earnestness to elevate his race, and 
for them he determined to ' spend and be spent.' His 
was not so much the labour for display as effect. He was 
not like the tipsy spray, throwing about in the face of heaven 
its silvery element, and dazzling the beholder by its pecu- 






trackless main in the face of every obstacle, and leaving 
bdiind it marks of its amazing power. 

The purpose for which Knibb went to Jamaica was, as 
already stated, to occupy the station rendered vacant by 
his brother's decease; but after a comparatively short 
period had elapsed he was inducted into the pastoral oflice, 
m which capacity he expended a degree of ability and 
energy almost incredible, and which was productive of 
immense good ; in abort, his anti-slavery labours and the 
duties of the pastoral office combined could not have been 
performed by any one short of a spiritual Hercules. The 
d^eci he had in view, either as a teacher or a preacher, 
was emphatically to spiritualise the world. In him there 
was a fall embodiment of the idea, * all men are brethren.' 
Directly he set foot upon the oppressed island he became 
the friend of the slave, and not a friend passive only, but 
also a friend active ; his judgment indignantly denounced 
the accursed system, whose overthrow he afterwards con- 
summated, and the boweb of his compassion yearned over 
the subjecti of its yoke. His pen and his voice became 
the outlets to his feeling, and in a little time he was en- 
deared to and valued by the slave, and, as a natural con- 
seqnence, hated and persecuted by his oppressor. It now 
became his object to teach the slave his own value, and 
to teach the world the first letter in the alphabet of our 
humanity ; he knew that to advance his heavenly mission 
he must engago himself in an earthly one ; and although 
the spirit of the times was decidedly averse to missionaries 
becoming practical politicians, he soon found, as a citizen 
of the world and a soldier of the Cross, that an interference 
with the civil regulations of the slave waa to lay a foun« 
dation on which he might with safety build a spiritual 
temple on which to inscribe ' Holiness to the Lord.' 

On the 15th of April, 1831, Mr Fowell Buxton brought 
forward, in the House of Commons, a motion relating to 
British colonial slavery. Upon this occasion his majesty's 
ministers, although not accepting the terms of Mr Bux- 
ton's motion, announced their fixed determination to take 
up the subject of it, and to redeem the pledges which had 
been given by the cabinet and parliament in 1823. As 
soon as this became known to the Jamaica planters, a 
degree of excitement was produced, both amongst the 
planters and the slaves themselves, which was followed 
by the insurrection known as the period of the rei^ of 
terror in Jamaica. Knibb and his coadjutors were seized, 
hKareerated, and ignominiously treated by the legislative 
powers ; they were dragged about from place to place, under 
the surveillance of dc*bpotic and bloodthirsty authorities, 
and taunted and buffeted without limitation or degree. 
The chapels belonging to the Baptist and other denomi- 
nations were razed to the ground by the infuriated whites, 
whose trafiic in humait gore had made them so opulent 
and importanr that, rather thau abolish it or conduct it 
on less inhuman terms, they would allow themselves to 
become* frantic with rage and excitement, and attempt 
the lives of those who wished for a better state of things, 
and if necessary bury Jamaica itself in its own ruins. And 
why were Knibb and his coadiotors more especially seized, 
and made the subjects of their wrath F the reader may 
ask. This brings us to a point on which we can dwell 
with the utmost satisfaction. The reason the Baptists 
were made to suffer was because they were honest men, 
and would not blink their sentiments. They knew slavery 
to be an abomination and a curse, and they treated it 
accordingly. They knew from actual observation that 
the blood of the negro was crying to heaven, like Abel's, 
from the very ground on which they trod, and they sought, 
as men, and in a rational manner, to extirpate the evil. 
Knibb and his friends were charged with inciting the slaves 
to rebellion, through prejudicing their minds against a 
system under which they knew them so long to have 
groaned ; and not only were they publicly persecuted under 
the sanction of the government of Jamaica, but they had 
to encounter a private conspiracy, in connection with paid 
agencies, whose object was either to cause the missionaries 
to abandon the island altogether, or to shed their blood 
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been so long deriving an exorbitant pecuniary return. 
On one occasion, Enibb's biographer asserts, * a number 
of persons, amounting to about fifty, approached the house, 
hallooing, hooting, and throwing stones. His frirads 
opened the window, and Knibb, being awake, said, ' Who 
is there ? ' The only answer to this was a volley of stones, 
some of which entered the apartment. His friends said, 

* What are we to do if they comeP If we cry murder, 
we are afraid nobody will come.' He said, *Cry fire I' 
They rejoined, * Where are we to say it is P' He replied, 

* Tell them it is in hell for those who tar and feather 
persons.' On the cry of fire the valorous company ran 
away. This process was repeated three successive nights. 
The result of such bitter and continuous persecution was 
that, from circumstances over which man bad no control, 
he was permitted to leave the island and return to Eng- 
land, a single incident in connection with which we will 
relate, as it so distinctly conveys Knibb's hatred of slavery 
and his settled determinationlo exert himself for its down- 
fall : * On the pilots coming on board in the English 
Channel, his first question was, * Well, pilot, what news P' 

* The Reform Bill has passed.' * Thank God,' he rejoined, 

* now I'll have slavery down. I will never let it rest day 
or night until 1 have destroyed it root and branch.' ' His 
presenting himself in England was not one of the most plea- 
surable positions in which an individual could be placed. 
His determination was to destroy slavery, <root and 
branch,' and that was to be done while he remained a so- 

^jonmer on British soil. He had first to convince the 
public of the evil of slavery, and then he had to turn the 
tide of opinion at the fountainbead of power, the Britisb 
senate. During his stay in his native land bis time was 
chiefly occupied in agitating this important question ; and 
meetings were held both in Ireland and in Scotland for 
tbe same purpose. 

The popularity of Knibb reached to the entire extent 
of his indefatigable labours. Of his reception in Scotland, 
and as^a specimen of his oratory in general, we will give 
an extract from one of his speeches, delivered in Glasgow 
on the 16th of January, 1833 : ' I have been three months 
in Scotland, where I was not known before my arrival but 
as an incendiary and a fanatic, and I shall never forget 
the kindness and urbanity with which I have been received 
in every part of the country. Throughout the hills and 
dales of Scotland I have proclaimed the wrongs of Africa, 
and everywhere I have met a hearty response. I plead 
for thousands of the children of Scotsmen in slavery — 
children left by their parents, unheeded and disregarded, 
to all the horrors of West Indian slavery. I have seen 
Scotsmen sold and flogged; and when I advocate the 
cause of the African I plead their cause. I wish to break 
the bonds of thousands of the descendants of Scotsmen. 
I call upon you by all the tender sympathies of your na- 
ture — by your patriotism, by your justice, your humanity, 
and your religion— to unite in a great and holy bond, and 
never desist till the West Indian slave shall stand forth 
as free and as unshackled as yourselves. I call on chil- 
dren to join in their efforts to relieve from bondage the 
children of another land. I call on fathers and husbands 
to unite in the sacred cause, and free the slave from the 
heart-rending separation of husband and wife, parent and 
child. I call, above all, on ministers of the Gospel to 
mingle the cause of the oppressed African with the duties 
of their holy calling, and in the pulpit, as in private, to 
lift up their voices to God that this abomination may be 
washed from the face of the earth, and that freedom may 
without delay be extended to all. In Jamaica they have 
looked to Glasgow as the great den of colonial slavery. 
I have been represented in Glasgow as a gravedigger ; but 
I have come to dig the grave of colonial slavery, to en- 
tomb tbe greatest curse that ever rested on Britain ; and 
I will not leave off till the proud flag of fireedom wave 
victorious over the isles of the West and till I hear them 
resound with the impressive cry, ' Africa is free ! Halle- 
lujah! hallelujah! hallelujah! The Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth!" 
The efforts of Knibb for tbe extincUon of slavery were 



vigorously pursued ; and wherever he pushed fbrwariihe 
wheels of the anti-slavery chariot, there were theosaiidi 
who bad humanity enough within their breasts ready to 
give him a cordial and an enthusiastic reception. At 
length peace having been restored to Jamaica, as4 loving 
as he did his flock even more than bis own life, he re- 
turned to the scene of his former labours on the 26th of 
August, 1834, having left behind him a name destmed to 
be held in everlasting remembrance. We scarcely need 
inform the reader of the reception his people ftod fncndi 
gave him on his presenting himself a second time araongkl 
them. In a letter addressed to the secretary of tbe Bq^ 
tist Missionary Society, we find the following amusing de- 
scription of his arrival : ' The people saw me as I stood on 
the deck of the boat. As I neared the shore, I waved ny 
hand, when they, being flilly assured that it was iMt 
minister, ran from every part of the bay to the wharf. 
Some pushed off in a canoe, into which I got, wi^ my 
family, and soon landed on the beach. We were nearif 
pushed into the sea by kindness. Poor Mrs K. was qirito 
overcome. They took me op in their arms, they MBg, 
they laughed, they wept, and I wept too. ' Hhn e emc - 
him come for true! Who da come for we khig— king 
Knibb! Him fight de battle, him win de erow&!' Oa 
they rushed to the chapel, where we knelt togietberat the 
throne of mercy. On the following morning we startel 
by lantf for Falmouth. Tbe poor people in t^ pass t£i 
knew me; and had I stopped to shake hands with -all, i ;' 
should have been long on the road. As I entered Fal- |! 
mouth I could scarcely contain my feelings; nor cia I | 
now. 1 was, and am, completely overcome. They stood, I, 
they looked. * It him — it him for true. Bat see bow |i 
him stand ! Him make two of what him was when him 
left.' Soon the news spread, and from twenty to twentf- 
five miles' distance they came. ' Now, maesa, me see 
enough. Him dead, him live again. GK>d biees yea, 
massa, for all the good you do for me. God, him too 
good.' When told to go, in order to make room for othprs, 
' He ! make me hab bellyful of massa.' In the evening 
we had a prayer-meeting, and the chapel was crowded. 
As I set my foot on the threshold, they struck np unex- 
pectedly — 

* Kindred In Christ, for his dear aake,, 

A hearty welcome here reeelTe,* Ao. 

Four years after this period, the total abolition of 
slavery was announced. We are tdd that the Ist of 
August, 1838, * was a day of unparalleled rejoicing in the 
British West Indies,' and Jamaica nobly to(» tbe lead io 
^e demonstration made by the emancipated. With mort 
than his usual energy, Knibb took part in the proceedings. 
It wss with a gratified heart undoubtedly that be joined 
in their excessive glee. In tbe liberation of tbe W^est In- 
dian slave from his oppressive bondage, be was seeing 
of the travail of his own soul, and he sought intelligeot- 
ly to make an exhibition of it. In bis chapel be coo- i 
vened an immense assembly, who very properly et^^e^ ;| 
themselves in devotional exercises until the period of ji 
their liberation came. This was a moment of the in- i 
tensest excitement, and beautifbl does the picture look, of 
Britannia taking the sledge-hammer of justice, and break- 
ing asunder the negro's iniquitous and soul-galling chsio. 
Sublime is the thought, that in that one act tbe strong 
'crying and tears,' the wounded bodies, and the wounded 
souls of thousands of the sons and daughters of Adam were 
taken into the embraces of the foster-mother of earth. 
A few minutes before the clock struck twelve, on thit 
memorable occasion, the audible voices engaged io suppli* 
eating the Divine blessing were bushed in tbe antidpslaoo 
of its striking. Knibb took advantage of tbe sUence, 
and, stationing himself before the dock, be said, witk 
magic emphasis, ' The hour is at hand — ^the monster is 
dying.' The first note then struck grateiUly upott the 
ear of the assembled multitude, when he fortber ssid, 
* Tbe clock is striking ; ' and, bavbig waited for tbe finsl 
stndte, he exclaimed, * The monster is dead.' 

The aspect in which we are called on to view this SB- 
bassador of truth is not on sonae giddy elevaMon, vtere || 
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GiregifU «nd extraordinary eadowoieikU bad placed bina 
^-'Dot as the statesman, whose sagacity and influence bad 
made the world to aeknowiedge bis power — not at tbe 
ft^tf wboae voioe bad echoed through the earth's wide 
rdngei and to which the sons and the daughters of soog 
bad sent up a response ; but as the Christian orator — the 
«n6ioefaiDg advocate of the lights of man— and the gene- 
rous self-denying missionary, who, in the one case, is 
worthy to be ranked with a Clarkson or a Wiiberforce, 
and^ in the other, to take bis place by the side of the 
most intrepid missionary that ever spake of a Saviour's 
love to uncivilised men. 

To be enabled to accomplish such things in a compara- 
tively short period, would redound no little to the credit 
of any individual, however many might have been his 
privUegeA, and however numerous his endowments ; and 
Kugland so concluded when Knibb stood forth and smote 
with « giant hand the evils which he sought with such 
eaeiigy to annihilate. Yes ! England had a wreathe to 
place upon the conqueror's brow ; and when Knibb last 
visited bis native land, he wore it with a meekness and a 
homiUty which rendered its beauty more apparent, and 
the justice of its position more evident. What he had 
aooomplished was done for no particular body, but for all 
who had any sympathy with one who had sacrificed all bis 
interests^ and even life itself, in the cause of humanity. 
Posthumous fame is now giving him, as fJEur as we can ap- 
preciate his labours, that praise which he deserves. But 
here be sought no recompense, and now we plant the 
flowers of sympathy and admiration upon his grave. He 
has * fought 7ai fight,' he has * finished hig course,' and 
now the ' recompense of the reward' consists not in such 
petty bubbles of approbation as we could award him, but 
in the beatitudes of an eternal sphere of existence. 

William Ejoibb died at Lucea m 1645. The hour of bis 
death east a gloom over the whole region. It is estimated 
that nearly 8000 people were present on the occasion of 
his interment. * Persons of all classes,' says the ' Fal- 
mouth Post>' 'joined the mournful procession ; and the 
cry of lamentation that was raised afforded a convincing 
proof of the estimation in which the deceased was held 
even by those who had been strongly opposed to his poli- 
tical movements.' 



THE TWO WEDDINGS. 

A SKETCH OF AMBBICAN UFB. 

It was the first of January [New Year's Day] 1843. A 
carriage drew up to the door of the Astor-house, and la 
stepped two young men, both well-dressed, both hand- 
some, but very different in feature, manner, and style. 
The most striking in appearance of the two was a tall, 
dashing, naanly- looking fellow, with bold, black eyes, and 
hair of the same hue, a dark but brilliantly-coloured 
complexion, a Roman nose, and a mouih expressive of 
great resolution and energy of character. The other, 
more modest, more unassuming in mien, was perhaps on 
that very account by far the most interesting of the two. 
His head and face were perfectly Grecian ; a profusion of 
remarkably beautiful hair, of a light brown, fine, soft, and 
wavy, seemed to harmonize with the expression of his 
hazel eyea and his delicately- chiselled mouth. His whole 
tone, in look and demeanour, was that of refinement, pu- 
rity, moral and intellectual elevation. 

After ordering the coachman to drive to Union Square, 
tkey commenced a conversation, of which the following is 
au abstracts — 

' Do you know, Fred,' said the last-mentioned of the 
two, * I have a sort of presentiment that mj fiate will be 
decided this day for life I ' 

' And do you know, Charlie, that I, too, have a sort of 
presentiment of the very same kind. For I fully intend 
this day, if appearances warrant, to propose to the beauti- 
ful w^diow in Union Square.' 

' Beautiful ! You are joking ! Where can her beauty 
ber ^ 

* In her diamonds, to besure* They are a fortune in 



themselves, if real, and, as I intend to have a pretty dose 
survey of them to-day, I cannot be deceived on that point.' 

< But you do not seriously mean to marry the woman I 
Why, she is almost an idiot, and old enough to be your 
mother.' 

* So much the better for me, my dear fellow. The 
truth is, Vernon, my purse is getting low, and ray bills 
are getting long, and if I don't fill the one and settle the 
other soon, why I shall be settled myself, that's all.' 

( But how can you possibly hope to succeed P Senseless 
as she is, she has a certain cunning which will be sure to 
penetrate your motives.' 

< Let me alone for that. She thinks herself a beauty 
still, and lends as willing and as confident an ear to the 
voice of flattery as she didat sixteen. But once touch the 
string of vanity in such a woman's heart, and that on cau- 
tion rings in vain ; but once whisper your admiration of 
her eyes, and she forgets her diamonds.' 

« Well, Richmond, I cannot wish you success, for if you 
do succeed, 1 shall pity both you and your victim from my 
heart.' 

* Spare your pity, if you please, sir, and explain your 
presentiment.' 

* I intended to have done so ; but I cannot now. You 
would only laugh at it in your present reckless mood.' 

As Richmond was about to reply, the carriage stopped 
at a door in Union Square. The friends were shown into 
a gaudily-furnished drawing-room, where, on an orange- 
coloured lounge, reclined the lady of the mansion, a little, 
sallow, withered, peevish-looking woman, who forced not 
a smile, but a smirk, as they entered, and bade them, in 
a small, cracked voice, be seated. 

Frederick Richmond drew a chair close to her sofa, 
while his friend, sauntering through the spacious room, 
surveyed its furniture and its occupant with a look of 
mingled pity and surprise. There was a vulgar and glar- 
ing ostentation in both, which was revolting to his taste. 
The ornaments of the room were rather showy than rich, 
but the lady's apparel was blazing with a profusion'*'of the 
most brilliant diamonds. Her dress was a bright, rose- 
coloured silk, deepening, by contrast, the sallow tint of 
her skin. A smile of gratified vanity broke over her thin 
and wasted features, * like moonlight o'er a sepulchre,' as 
she listened to the extravagant compliments of Richmond ; 
but the glare of light from bracelet, brooch, ferroniere, 
and necklace seemed so bitter a mockery of the ruin it il- 
lumined, that Vernon turned away with a sigh, and hur- 
ried from the house. 

He had waited but a few moments in the carriage when 
his friend joined him, with an exulting smile on his thin 
disdainful lip. 

' The diamonds are mine, Vernon !' he exclaimed, as 
he seated himself, ' and next week I shall want your ser- 
vices as bridesman.' 

' You must choose some other, Frederick. It would be 
very painful to me to countenance so heartless a proceed- 
ing.' 

* As you will, sir. I shan't quarrel with you for your 
ridiculous fastidiousness. Let us talk of something else.' 

They proceeded, in accordance with custom, to pay 
New Year visits to their numerous friends and acquaint- 
ance. 

It was eight o'clock in the evening of the same day. 
The ladies' drawing-room at the Astor was brilliantly 
lighted, and Charles Vernon, fatigued with the social du- 
ties of the day, threw himself on a sofa beside a very 
beautiful woman, who welcomed him with her sweetest 
smile, as he exclaimed * I have left but one visit unpaid, and 
that must remain so, for I am weary, stupid, fiat, and un- 
profitable. I have exhausted all spirit, wit, and senti- 
ment, and have but one idea left, and that is ' 

* What P' said the lady, tapping her foot impatiently. 

* That I would rather be here than anywhere else in the 
universe.' 

< But how can you presume to be here after the acknow- 
ledgment you have just made, that you have brought 
neither wit, spirit, nor sentiment to amuse me with P ' 
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'For that very reason did I come, knowhijr that the 
maffic of your presence would restore them if anything 
could.* 

* And whose is the name on your list that you treat 
with such neglect P ' 

*It is a pretty one; but 1 never saw the original. I 
was introduced to her on board a steamboat, by her 
father, last summer ; but she had a thick green veil over 
her face — I always had a blue horror of green veils. Her 
form, however, was beautiful ; and on tha strength of that 

I promised her father to call upon them.* 

* And what is her name P ' 
*Amy Arnold.' 
'Amv Arnold! She is one of my pets ! Go this moment 

and fulnl your promise ! You will not regret it/ 
' But I am so tired/ 
•Go!' 

< But I am Bo happy here.' 
•Go!' 

* Well, then, since you will be so crocl, I must quote my 
friend Miss Squeers, of Dotheboy's Hail, * artful and de- 
signing 'Tilda, I leave yoo/ ' 

The lady laughed, and the gentleman, with a sublime 
shake of the head, departed. 

It was a pleasant scene upon which young Vernon in- 
truded about an hour afterwards. A large, old-fashioned 
pariour, lighted by a blazing fire — Amy Arnold, blind- 
folded, in the midst of a dozen little boys and girls, pur- 
suing them with outstretched arms, her dark hair braided 
smoothly on her brow, her beautiful lips parted in the ex- 
citement of the chase, and her form seen to advantage in 
a rich silk of silver grey, plainly but very gracefully made. 
The merry shouts of the children had prevented her 
hearing the door open, and one roguish little urchin had 
pushed the intruder almost into her arms ere she was 
aware of his presence. She laid her soft hand eagerly, 
but gently, on his shoulder, exclaiming, ' Ah, papa ! is it 
irou I have caught? I am so glad. Untie the blinder for 
me, do ! for I am really tired,' and she bent her beautiful 
bead before him. Taken by surprise, poor Vernon could 
)nly obey without a word ; but, in his confusion, he fumbled 
10 long at the knot, that she put up her own hand to as- 
dst him. She started at his touch — it was not the rough 
slasp of CapUin Arnold that she felt. The blinder fell ! 
ind she raised to our hero's face a pair of grey eyes. Ver- 
lon thought them the loveliest he had ever seen ; and 
^ere they stood for a full minute gazing on each other — 
the with colour deepening in her fair young cheek and 
i look full of wonder, dismay, and confusion, and he with 
in expression of mingled embarrassment and admiration, 
fortunately, at this moment Captain Arnold himself 
ame in, and greeted his young friend with a cardial wel- 
ome to his house, while the little frolicsome Harry, who 
lad caused all the trouble, sprung to his father's knee, 
nd, relating the eontrc Umps with infinite glee, set them 

II laughing together, bo that ease was at once restored. 
Lnd when, at eleven o'clock, Vernon rose to take hit leave, 
e could not help blessing in his heart the fair lady on the 
ofa in the Astor-house drawing-room, who had insisted 
imperiously upon his leaving her three hours before. 



fortune-hunter, striking hb clenched bao4 upM U* lb*«» 
head, harried from the room, and soon after irom tW 
eountry.' 

' I told you you would never regret it,' said tbe fiur 
belle of the Astor, as she stood, a few weeks alier ikt 
above colloquy with Charles Vernon and hb beftiitif«j 
Amy, no longer Amy Arnold, in the library of an «leg««( 
mansion on the banks of the Hudson ; and Amy lifted ^er 
dark eyes fondly to his face and whispered, with * 
tive smile, ' Do you regret it, Charles?' 



* My dear,' said Mr Frederick Richmond, in his softest 
Dice, three weeks after hb wedding with the widow, ' you 
ave never shown me your splendid set of diamonds since 
le happy day on which you promised to be mine/ 

* My set of diamonds? What do you mean, Mr Rich- 
mond ? * replied the lady, in a sharp tone, which grated 
ither harshly upon his musical ear. 

' Don't trifle with my feelings, love. I mean the set 
)u wore last New Year's Day.' 
' Oh, yes ! you can see them <my day at Marquand's : 
hired them for the occasion.' 

' The deuce you did ! And how am I to settle with my 
editors, I should like to know?' 
' Do not swear, Mr Richmond ; it wears upon my 
irves.* 
'Hang your nerves, madam!' and the disappointed 



COMMERCE. 

SECplfD ABTICLB. 

Ill the middle ages, commerce depended altogetbiev .fa- 
vitality, not upon monarchies or empires, bat mpoa cor* 
porations of merchants, who, driven into omon ojf thieve 
justice of warlike natiiNis, seemed to abandoo patriotiaiB 
for individuality, and owned no obligation or DatloMl 
unity save that of interest or trade. Men coi^r^gatad Ia- 
gether on the shores of rivers, and, building citie«y whk^ 
they walled round, in order to keep away robbers, devoted 
themselves with renewed energies to their peacefnl aad 
humanising employments. It was tlius that Vanioey 016- 
uoa, and Pisa rose ; and if they had contented thema^ves 
with their legitimate employment, the world woaUl not 
have had to deplore so soon their decay and fall ; bnt, n 
they gnw in wealth, they became infected more aod more 
with the spirit of acquirement or oooquest, onUly iovoIt- 
ing themselves in wars, they soon opened tho y^wiimg 
floodgates by which Carthage and oihor preceding coos- 
mercial states had madly dntined the wealth imd prospe- 
rity that flowed from their industrial energies and trade. 
Venice long carried on a prosperous intercourse with Con- 
stantinople and the KasL All the products of Indi^ di- 
verted from their usual way of transit on the Red Sea by 
the Saracens, were conveyed up the Indus as far as pos- 
sible, and were then carried by land to Ozos, down whose 
river they were transported to the Caapian Sea. Leav- 
ing this great inland sea, the vesseb entered the Wol^a^ 
and sailed up this river to its nearest point with the Don. 
The merchandise was then conveyed by land-carriage to 
the latter stream, and thence in boats to the Euxioe or 
Black Sea, where vesseU from Constantinople waited their 
arrival. Another and more direct commercial route from 
India was to sail from the Malabar coast to the Per&ian 
Gulf, and thence up the Tigris to Bagdad, or op the 
Euphrates to latitude 34 d^. north. At this point 
the merchandise was debarked and taken across the de- 
sert to the city of Palmyra, itself a most magnificent ex- 
ample of the perseverance of man, and of the wealth 
which peace, and labour, and trade could develop even 
in a desert. From Palmyra the goods were conveyed by 
camels to the coasts. Thb waa a dangerous route, how- 
ever, on account of the predatory character of the Ish- 
maelites, so that when political circumstances again open- 
ed up the Red Sea to the trade of India, the merchants <rf 
Constantinople, Venice, and Pisa gladly availed them- 
selves of it. It was during the Crusades that these re- 
publics, as they are termed, flourished most in wealth ; 
and it was during these insane exhibitions of bratal &* 
naticism, that Qenoa also attained to her highest state of 
prosperity. Venice and Genoa, however, began to fight 
with each other, and their inhabitants began to %ht 
amongst themselves ; and, as this was not the ganoe by 
which they had acquired th*iir position among the nations^ 
they fell by the mutually destructive acts coounitied in 
the spirit of pride upon each other, and became ultimate!/ 
subiect to other far less civilised powers. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Venice^ 
Genoa, and Pisa continued to be the principal ports of 
Italy. It was to them that the Crusaders came to eao- 
bark on their way to Syria ; and it was with the utmost mw 
prise that they beheld the high art, and signs of wealth and 
order exhibited in the fine buildiqgs, crowded porta» and 
regular streets of the Italian commercial cities. J^ariqf 
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tiiB viM and progress of Venioo and the other trading 
MMms^ the form of gofernmeot was almost democratic. > 
As property accumulated in the bands of individuals, and 
capital became as if it were something distinct and inde- 
pettdent of labour, then men who possessed it ceased to 
employ themselves in labour, and began to devise systems 
reoogoising wealth as being superior to manhood, and 
Unis aristoeraey had its origin in Venice. This State was 
generally pacific in its policy, as was natural from its 
tra^ng character ; but it was'often involved in those con- 
tests which originated between France and Austria for 
possession of Lombardy. It was in Venice, in the middle 
of the twelfth century, that the first bank was established ; 
and it was the merchants of Northern Italy who invented 
bills of exchange and the practice of book- keeping by 
double entry ; and it was also here that that mischievous 
practice began called the funding system, or the accomn- 
Istion of a national debt. 

In 1241, Lubeck and Hamburgh joined each other in 
a bond of union, for the mutual protection of their com- 
merce against the piracy and robbery then so prevalent. 
Tfte northern nations of Europe were then mere systems 
of feudalities, whose petty chiefs were not to be controlled 
by the weak nrinces, who were nominally their govern- 
ments, and thus the produce of the industrious Hanse 
towns was seized by indolent robbers with impunity both 
by sea and land. Ilanse is an old German word signify- 
ing an union or association ; and the Hanseatic League was 
bq^n in order that pirates and robbers might be repress- 
ed, and that certain laws be agreed upon for the advantage 
of trade in general. Before the formation of the league, 
stranded vessels were considered to become the property 
of the baron who claimed the land on which they were 
thrown away. If a merchant died from home, the officers 
of the state in which he died arrested his property, and 
rendered its removal a matter of much difficulty. If hU 
death happened in a place where he was not previously 
well known, and where he bad no property, it was custo- 
mary to seize upon any one of his countrymen in that city, 
and to hold him responsible for the deceased's debt. It 
vas in order to pot an end to these annoyances that La- 
beck originated this pact, which at one period number- 
ed sixty-four commercial towns within its circle, and was 
sufficiently powerful to dictate terms to any European 
state. In 1252, Brunswick entered the federation, and, 
on the occasion of the deputies meeting from the three 
Hanseatic towns to consummate this union at Lubeck, 
commissioners were sent to establish factories in Britain, 
Bruges, and Kovogorod in Rnssia. As civilisation diffused 
itself over Northern Europe, the central governments, 
which grew strong as fendalism declined, made it a point 
to protect their merchants. It was perceived that wealth 
was really the result of labour and commerce ; and, as the 
barons began to feel that rich merchants could, by a le- 
gislative process, be made to yield support to aristocra- 
tic splendour, as much as the poor toiling serfs had done, 
and so, being able and willing to guarantee mercantile 
towns certain privileges and perfect protection, the con- 
federation quietly dissolved, when there existed no longer 
any necessity for its holding together, until the name of 
Hanse towns is now confined to Hamburgh, Bremen, and 
Lubeck, who yet, however, maintain a nominal union, 
and consols in foreign cities. 

Two of the most celebrated mercantile towns in the 
north of Europe were Bruges and Antwerp. The former 
of these was fixed upon by the Hanse towns as an inter- 
mediate station between the Mediterranean and Baltic 
trades. Sailing was so tardy a process in those days that 
it was impossible to make conveniently a vojrage between 
the Mediterranean countries and the north of Europe in 
a season. Here, then, at Bruges, the products of the 
south were landed and exchanged for those of the north ; 
this city, which is situated on a fine fertile plain, and 
easily reached by canal, being the busy entrepot and em- 
porium of the whole European trade. Quarrels having 
occurred between the people and those having legislative { 
power in the Netherlands, a great portion of the trade , 



was removed from Bruges to Antwerp, towards the dose 
of the fifteenth century. English merchants conveyed 
their staple to the latter Flemish city, and larger vessels 
could reach it, too, on account of the deep waters of the 
Scheldt. The area of the city began to enlarge, the walla 
to extend, and its workshops and marts were thronged 
with busy and industrious people, until Philip's iron-clad 
Spaniards besieged the city in 15B5, when many of the 
merchants removed to Amsterdam, and directed their 
consignments of goods to that city. The Dutch, having 
obtained command of both sides of the Scheldt after the 
tranquillisation of the Netherlands, took care that the 
trade of Antwerp should not revive. Hambui^h has still 
continued to mamtain its mercantile position, and also to 
preserve its independence, since that period. It was for 
some time subject to the Counts of Holstein, under whom 
it contrived to obtain several privileges, and of whom it 
eventually became independent, continuing so after the 
duchy of Holstein became incorporated with die kingdom 
of Denmark. Hamburgh commands the internal trade 
of Germany for several hundreds of miles inland, and, 
although it is situated nearly eighty miles from the mouth 
of the Elbe, yet it is easy of access, on account of the 
depth and breadth of that river. In 1845, this fine city 
was almost reducod to ashes by fire ,* but the subscrip- 
tions of other great mercantile cities have enabled the 
Hamburghers to renew, upon a far more regular and splen- 
did style, their ancient city. 

To the Netherlands belong the attention and respect of 
mercantile men in a very high degree, and, indeed, of 
every man who has any regai^ for European civilisation. 
When warlike England, Denmark, France, and Ger- 
many were fighting with each other, and destroying and 
killing each other's subjects, the people of the Nether- 
lands were sending their quiet missionaries of trade from 
nation to nation, and teaching them the arts of peace, as 
the mercantile Phoenicians had done the Greeks. In 
agriculture and manufactures, the Netherlanders and 
Lombards fkr surpassed all their neighbours, from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, and in their com- 
mercial activities they were also far before them. The 
trade of Flanders and Holland, and the other states, 
consisted in their agricultural produce, manufactures, and 
fisheries—in one or other of these particular pursuits a 
particular province excelling. 

The natives of the trading cities who became smitten 
with the warlike furor of the times, could easily eratify 
their warlike lusts, for there was always plenty of bloody 
employment to be found in the adjacent countries, to 
which they hired their mercenary swords. Thus it was 
that Genoese archers were found in the French army at 
the battle of Creasy ; that condotH€ri, or hired bands, 
could almost at any time be procured in Italy ; and that 
Flemings or Walloons were so frequently mentioned as 
mingling in tho German wars. The law, which in 
Switzerland enacted that every man should yield assist- 
ance to the state in the character of a warrior, also mul- 
tiplied the trained bands of that nation and inflamed their 
military ardour, until they, too, were found wherever 
they could get the highest price for killing folks, whom 
they would as readily have assisted if the pay had been 
greater than that which they received from their neigh- 
bours. 

The discovery of the mariner's compass gave an impulse 
to navigation which it never bad been able to acquire 
previously ; and the extension of geographical knowledge 
and trade which followed the discovery of a passage by 
sea to the East Indies by the Portuguese, and of the con- 
tinent of America by the Spaniards, introduced the mo- 
dem and most splendid era of commerce. The discovery 
of America, and the introduction of a greatly increased 
supply of gold and silver into Europe, exercised a very 
great influence upon commerce or exchanges. The me- 
tals, used as a circulating medium, were valuable on this 
account, even though they had not been in demand for any 
other purpose. Their scarcity previous to the discovery 
of the mines of Potosi in Peru, rendered them of great 
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Qomparative vAlue; their increased import, after the 
American mines began to be wrought, produced a declen- 
sion in their value, and an apparent rise in the price of 
commodities, whose intrinsic value bad been represented 
by certain amounts of them. Three centuries have nearly 
elapsed since the increase of silver began to be sensibly 
felt in European trade. From 1530 to 1630, it is com- 
puted that about one million sterling was added to the 
currency of Europe from the American silver mines, 
which quantity progressively increased, until, towards the 
end of this cycle, the import was two millions. From 
1630 to 1730 saw an increase of the imports of silver, but 
the channel to which it was directed was in a great de- 
gree changed. A great amount of silver was exported to 
India, and a great amount of it was fabricated into silver* 
plate and other valuable articles ; so that the addition to 
the silver currency might not be above one million and a 
half, or two millions, annually. From 1730 to 1830 the 
produce of silver continued to maintain a sort of medium 
import, and increase of the currency. The manufacture 
of plate and ornamental goods increased considerably, and 
go did the Indian exports ; so that these channels pre- 
vented the circulating medium from very rapidly increas- 
ing, and goods rising in value. The fluctuations in the 
pnce of articles, produced by war, are accidents which are 
not taken into view in an inquiry into the laws of com- 
merce. War has ever been the bane of commerce, de- 
ranging its plains, ruthlessly intermitting its progress, 
and destroying the elements of its very existence. 

Artificial means, such as the issue of paper money, can 
also temporarily cause a fictitious enhancement or depres- 
sion in values. In the cycle from 1530 to 1630, it seems, 
from a careful comparison of circumstances and events, 
that the import of silver caused an advance in value of 
from one to two : that is, the goods or labour that could 
have been purchased for £ 1 00 sterling at the beginning 
could not at the end of the cycle be obtained for less than 
£200. In the cycle 1630 to 1730, the rise in the prices 
of things took place in manufactured articles and labour 
more than in aflfricultural produce. The last period, 1730 
to 1830, beheld many restrictions in trade ana many fluc- 
tuations in value. The wars, corn-laws, and other re- 
strictive enactments upon currency and navigation, tended 
to enhance values or derange trade to a very great ex- 
tent. During the first thirty years of this century, prices 
maintained a pretty eaual height. From 1764 they be- 
gan to rise, and from 1795 they went up to an enormous 
extent; and after the European war they fell greatly, 
particularly the price of labour and manufactures, which 
fell so low after 1814 as to counterbalance the high prices 
which arbitrary enactments gave to corn and other raw 
produce. '1 he tendency just now in the value of things is 
still downward, and prices present at this time, in Bri- 
tain, perhaps a comparatively small intrinsic advance upon 
values three hundred years ago ; but war has tended to 
saddle every article of consumpt with an extrinsic value, 
which helps to reduce the real relative value of labour 
more than it would otherwise be. War and large govern- 
ment expenses have, during this last century, been proven 
to effect considerably the prices of goods. First, on ac- 
count of adding additional apparent value to an article by 
taxing it; next by imposts which increase the ratio of 
freights and other charges on intercourse ; and, lastly and 
most, by diverting capital and men from the productive 
employments of manufacture and agriculture to that of 
destructive war. For instance, the building of war-ships 
tends to increase the value of merchant-ships, upon ac- 
count of rendering scarce the supply of building materials, 
and of taking men to build war-ships, which never cause 
a return of the time and money expended on them, from 
the building of merchant-ships, which would increase 
maritime intercourse, and cheapen commercial articles. 
All the iron, time, and labour, which are expended upon 
the manufacture of war munitions, and the produce of 
food for non-productives, such as soldiers, are not only 
a direct loss to the community, but cause a corresponding 



sumed by the industrial part of the community* in ordtc 
to supply this loss ; so that, in a highly artificial poUtkal 
state, things may attain to an apparent value, iod^endeBt 
of the laws of currency. 

No nation or empire, however, either ancient or mo- 
dem, could or can compare with Great Britain in ooa- 
merce. During the times of Henry VII., the stuppingof 
this country wa<i quite iuM^nificant ; it began to incieatt 
in that reign slowly, until, by and by, it rivalled th^t el 
the Dutch ; and at the Revolution it amounted to about 
200,000 tons annually, and the number of seamen eon- 
ployed in commerce was about 20,000. At this pre^mi 
period the commerce of Britain annually averages aboot 
j,000,000 of tons, and her merchant seamen amount to 
nearly 200,000 in number. In viewing the rise and nn- 
gress of commerce, it will be seen that it owns its Tituitf 
and activity almost totally to peace ; and if anything cooU 
conduce more than another to convince men of the enls 
inflicted upon industry and trade by war, it might be tl^ 
present condition of all those nations most heavily tax^ 
and burdened by a heavy war-debt. The heavy taxes 
levied on goods have enhanced in Great Britain the prices 
of every article of general consumpt, and aIso given aito* 
titious name to the price of labour. The result has ben 
that many articles constituting a part of the trade of Great 
Britain in former years have been lately produced at alar 
cheaper rate abroad. Ships, for instance, that used to be 
built in this country are being now built in foreig;n coon- 
tries, where timber, labour, food, and money bear real and 
not fictitious relations to each other; and thus trade and 
labour are made to decay in modem times, throogh the 
legislative incorporation of warriors with the trade of a 
nation. 

From this short view of the rise and progress of that 
splendid systi>m of exchanges, which has brought the spices 
and fruits of the torrid zone to the cold north, and again 
conveyed to the burning south the very ice-creams of tke 
north — which has rendered this great globe as if il were 
one zone — supplying the deficiencies of each country 
from a neighbouring country — which has brought natiwi 
near to nation, and men of every clime, colour, and par- 
suit to know each other — it will be seen that this graod 
agent of civilisation and wealth has ever been entered 
into, propelled, and extended by individuals, and has, on 
the other hand, ever been wounded, crushed, and inter- 
mitted by warlike nations. It was to the benign infla- 
ence of commerce that ancient Greece owed alt her great- 
ness, because it was the pioneers of commerce who taaght 
her the arts and the rudiments of the sciences. These 
same peaceful Phoenicians, who gave to Greece letters and 
laws, founded colonies in Africa, and inspired Carihaffe 
with the spirit of her enterprise. Greece transmiUed the 
ardent, hopeful, progressive portion of her popuUtion to 
Italy, which, in turn, fostered the commercial tendencies 
of the Mediterranean cities. When Rome sunk^ these 
cities remained, and others rose, and triumphantly rode 
the storm of the dark ages. They inoculated northetn 
Europe with the spirit of trade, which, again, asoi iU 
energy across the Atlantic and to the nations of the In- 
dian and Pacific Oceans, until now the world is motivo 
with the life of trade, of which England is the heart, fio- 
cent discoveries and inventions have wonderfully mold- 
plied and increased the world's capacities for traoait and 
intercommunion, and now the grand question agUatii^ 
the commercial world is the removal of the resftneUoas 
imposed upon its growth and extension. 



increase \n the value of every article of a like nature con- j it is in the same proportion less cooled through the night, 



VEGETATION OF SEA-C0AST9. 

It is a generally acknowledged fact that the clhaata of 
the sea-coast is not so cold as that of an inland distiictia 
the same latitude ; and upon this is founded the diaitno- 
tion between inland and coast climates. The phenomonoo 
is, shortly, the following: the atmosphere near tfee sea is 
never heated during the day to the same d^rpe aa U ii 
at a place in the same latitude distant from the i 
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and the resolt is not a colder, but a warmer climate than the 
neiglibouring place in the interior possesses. The absence 
of the extremes of daily heat and cold also diminishes the 
great difference between the annnal maxima and minima, 
and thns is produced a climate which is suitable to many 
plants of warmer zones. Some examples will explain what 
has been said. It is well known that the myrtle thrives 
very well in Ireland—indeed, almost as well as in Por- 
tngvt ; while with os, though in the same latitude as Ire- 
hind, it does not stand in the open air, and requires great 
attention. And again, the laurel grows in England, where 
the grape seldom ripens, and all kinds of fhiit are very in- 
di^rent ; on the contrary, while with us the noble fine 
socceeds, and the apples and pears are excellent, the laurel 
can only be grown in green-houses. These examples are 
SoflScient to show how important the diminution of the 
maxima and minima of diurnal heat is to the distribution 
of vegetation. The explanation of the phenomenon is this ; 
when the air is very dry, and its transparency seldom di- 
minished by clouds, the rays of lip;ht and heat can very 
easily penetrate it ; and therefore it will be very consider- 
ably heated by day, and cooled by night, as the heat can 
radiate towards the clear sky from the earth without any 
obstruction. But the difference between the extremes of 
daily heat is smaller the more moisture the air contains ; 
first, because the clouds moderate and partly prevent the 
transmission of the rays of light ; and, secondly, observa- 
tions have shown that the loss of heat by radiation is com- 
pensated in a peculiar manner. When the atmosphere U 
cooled in consequence of the radiation of heat from the 
earth, its watery particles are precipitated, and their la- 
tent heat, returning again by radiation to the cooled air, 
warms it again. 



CHIPS FROM M-Y LOG. 
NallL 

PA8SAGB TO BATAVIA — WINDS NIAR THB IQUATOR — 0BJB0T8 
JH SBA-WATSR — SUlfDA BTBAIT — ABJAOaXT LAND — JAVA 
SBA AND ISLANDS — A CRUIBB ON BHOBB. 

The passage from Sydney to Batavia occupied two months, 
one month being spent in working against westerly winds, 
between Bass Strait and Cape Leeuwin. On rounding this 
cape, we fell in with the light south-east trade-wind, 
which carried us to latitude 11^ deg. south, where we got 
the westerly monsoon. In that part of the ocean, when 
the sun is in the southern hemisphere, the south-east 
trade-wind Uows from 28 deg. or 30 deg. sooth latitude, 
to within 10 or 12 de^;. of the equator, and during the 
same period (or rather from November to March) the 
north-east monsoon of the India and China seas blows 
down to the equator ; the space between these wihds be- 
ing occupied 1^ north-west or westerly winds, which re- 
ceive the name of westerly monsoon. From April to Oc- 
tober, the south-east trades extend all the way to the 
equator, and even a little north of it, and gradually meive 
into the south-west monsoon of the Indian Seas. The 
trades between Africa and Australia are very inconstant 
in their character ; for example, we had them blowing 
from south-east only two days out of ten, and during the 
ether eight days they came from all the other points be- 
tween east and south-west. Hurricanes also occur some- 
times in the course of these winds, and generally in the 
months of January, February, and March. 

Between light north-westerly winds and calms, our 
progress, after losing the trades, was very slow ; and, as 
the sun was nearly vertical every day, the heat was ex- 
cessive, the thermometer ranging as high as 88 deg. One 
calm day, when the sea was perfectly smooth and glassy, 
the water round the ship seemed filled with particles of 
brownish coloured sand or mud, and, on raising some with 
a bucket, I found this appearance to depend on an immense 
number of minute hair-like bodies, about an eighth of an 
inch long and of variable thickness. Interspersed among 
these was a number of little balls, about the size of pin- 
heads, ssrronnded by short projecting rays. I could not 
determine whether they were of animal or vegetable ori- 



gin. Besides these objects hi the water, there were little 
insects darting about on the surface, like the small black 
beetles (Gyrinus natator) that are seen skimming over 
quiet pools at home. Our position was then 150 miles 
m)ro the coast of Sumatra, the nearest land. The tem- 
perature of the water was 86 deg., being at the time a 
little hotter than the air. 

We had some difl^culty hi getting into Sunda Strait, 
owing to light head-winds and currents ; the latter, in- 
deed, carried us so far that we had nearly missed the en- 
trance altogether. We lay one night becalmed within 
hearing of the surf on the rocks of Prince's Island— light 
flows of wind occasionally coming off, loaded with the 
smell of vegetation ; and next day a steady south-west 
wind carried us right through the strait, and into the 
Java sea. The shores of Java and the islands in the 
straits are hilly, and all covered with luxuriant vegetation 
of the richest green, from the hill-tops to the water's 
edge. Such an appearance was quite new to me, and 
most refreshing, especially when contrasted with the 
sombre forests presented continuously by the shores of 
Australia. 

Rounding Cape St Nicholas, and coasting along the 
north shore of Java, the scene was varied and interesting 
in a high decree. We threaded our way among islands 
without number, all thickly wooded with the same green 
and luxurious trees. On the mainland, we saw villages 
nestled among coco-nut trees, and surrounded by patches 
of cultivation, fresh and verdant, while the surface of the 
sea was dotted over with fishing prabus, some at anchor, 
and others skimming along under enormous sails. We 
anchored for the night between the islands Haarlem and 
Alkmaar, seven or eight miles from Batavia Ruads. 
Shortly before bringing up, I counted no fewer than 
eighteen islands in sight all around us at once. Next 
morning we proceeded down to the shipping, and anchor- 
ed again about a mile and a half or two miles from the 
shore ; canoes with coco-nuts, pine-apples, plantains, shad- 
docks, durians, sweet potatoes, &c., surrounding us be- 
fore the sails could be furled. 

Let the reader now bear me company in a trip ashore. 
The boat, covered with an awning, and manned by four 
Malays, awaits us alongside ; let us take our places and be off. 
We wind our way among ships of many nations— Dutch, 
English, American, Danish, Swedish, Spanish, Arabian, 
Chinese, and Malay — and in thirty or forty minutes (sup- 
posing we have came from the outer anchorage) we ar- 
rive at the end of two low piers, projecting far out from 
the land, and enclosing between them a canal. Now, sit 
quiet, and keep the boat steady through this nasty surf. 
It would be very unpleasant to get soused in such dirty 
yellow water, not to speak of the sharks and alligators that 
are waiting for their breakfast ! Now, pull— lakas ! lakas ! 
A few strokes, and we are in the smooth water of the ca- 
nal. A mile or two of a pull is still before us, but ob- 
jects of interest are increasing, and the time will pass 
quickly enough. Look at this beautiful prahu following 
us : it is only a fishing-boat, but how smart she looks — 
painted white all over, and her high curved beak orna- 
mented with flowers. Under that immense, but grace- 
ful sail, she skims over the water as if scarcely touching 
it. Now we come upon a long line of vessels, made fast 
to the pier. A motley array they are. The design and 
execution of some of them might lead us to suppose they 
had been built by Noah's journeymen. Here are great 
iunks from Siam and the China seas, with lofty, castle- 
like poo)>8, and bows decorated with staring, painted eyes. 
There, again, are clumsy -looking caputs (Maliky for ships) 
from Sumatra and the Javanese ouiports, with wooden an- 
chors hanging from the bows, and thatched over like houses. 
Several families seem to be stoying in each, and the smell 
that comes from them indicates a most pressing want of 
sanitary reform. Now we pass some gun-boats ; light, 
schooner-rigged, and rather neat. They are employed hv 
the Dutch to keep in check the pirates of those seas, and, 
if well manned, these long brass swivels at the sides, and 
that heavy fellow at the bows, would do considerable eze* 
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cution. But look over the low pier to the muddy beach 
beyond ; see those large ungainly birds, with their long 
bills and bare throats — storks they are — perched on the 
stones, and watching patiently for any garbage cast up by 
the sea. Farther up are some blue buffaloes grazing by 
the side of a swampy jungle. Look now to the lel^ and 
you will observe an earthen rampart surmounted by six 
or eight long guns, and a solitary native sentinel lounging 
about, as if his want of duties was a great burden. A 
little farther up, on the right, you see a guard-house, with 
a soldier sitting in the doorway mending his clothes, and 
another (barefooted) fishing in the canal for his dinner. 
Now we approach the landing-place, where you notice a 
number of ships' boats lying together, each with a Malay 
crew in it ; native crews being always used here, on ac- 
count of the unhealthiness of the shore to European sailors. 
Close by, there is a range of small carriages, each drawn 
by a couple of diminutive ponies. We must hire one of 
thesf, as it is too hot for walking, and unless we can 
speak Dutch or Malay^ we should most likely lose our- 
selves. Now step in, and, by looking well about yoo, 
make the most of the drive. We roll along a smooth 
avenue skirted by two rows of t^es ; now we pass under 
a large gateway, with a colossal statue guarding each side ; 
a little farther on we cross a wooden bridge, and you see 
canoes and prahus moving along the canal. We have now 
got into the town, but the most of the streets are still 
bordered by trees, and a canal. The bouses seem old and 
dirty, and the shops are mostly occupied by Chinamen — 
you see that by the Chinese characters above the doors, 
and the large paper lanterns hanging under the rude ve- 
randahs. Turn your attention now to the inhabitants. 
The young Malays, you observe, are rather pleasant-look- 
ing fellows, for all their brown skins. Their features are 
very much like our own, only the nose is rather flatter 
and thicker, and the upper lip projects more. Their 
dress varies a good deal. Some have only a piece of cot- 
ton wrapped round their loins, and a handkerchief tied in 
a peculiar manner on their heads ; others add a pair of 
cotton trousers ; and some of the more respectable have 
also a loose cotton gown or wrapper of some gpaudy pattern. 
Those who are exposed to the sun wear a lai^ basin- 
shaped hat, painted and gilded on the outside ; they call 
it a tudong. The Chinese, who are pretty numerous in 
the streets, have flatter faces than the Malays, and they 
wear the common dress of their own country, wide 
trousers and wrapper (commonly white). The Malays 
gather up their long black hair closely under their head- 
dress ; wnile the Chinese have the most of theirs shaven 
off, and the remaining tuft on the crown made into a long 
plait tied with a ribbon at the end, and hanging down the 
back. The Malay children are merry little fellows, run- 
ning about the streets flying kites, and engaged in amuse- 
ments common to boys of their age ; while the youngest 
Chinese urchins have a staid and grave air, as if the 
shadow of coming cares had enveloped and extinguished 
completely the freedom and elasticity of youth. 

You observe an immense quantity of fruit about the 
streets ; pine-apples, coco-nuts, plantains, oranges, poma- 
loes, durians, mangosteens, rambutans, &c. Such articles 
are carried about in baskets suspeuued to the ends of bam- 
boos which are laid across the shoulders. But look at 
those pools of water before the doors, and even getting 
into tue houses, and the streets in some places nearly 
submei^ed. Some of the canals also are stagnant and 
full of filth ; and heaps of decaying vegetable matter meet 
yoa everywhere. No wonder that Batavia is unhealthy, 
considering the heat, moisture, and abundant sources of 
malaria ; the wonder is that people can live in it at all ; 
but its condition has been much improved of late years by 
drainage and otherwise, so that it scarcely maintains its 
ancient character of being the most unhealthy place in 
the world. 

Let OS now extend our drive to the suburbs, where the 
merchants and people of property reside to be free from 
the miasma of the town. We go along a smooth road 
with a broad canal on one side, and fine houses and gar- 



dens on the other. At intervab yoa see woods of eon. 
nut and plantain trees, giving shelter to native huts a&4 
pretty cottages. Being now two or three nulea horn the 
town proper, the houses and gardens are still more beanli. 
ful ; the canal looks more like a river ; its banks are ksi 
cared for, and there is an evident cvrent. It is in £ai 
the river from which most of the cansltsre supplied with 
water, and it is named the TjiHwong, (Mvserve tint 
group of washerman on the mai^n ; they ose no soi^ 
but simply dip the articles in the water and then beat 
them on wooden stools which staad beside. Wo for tik 
buttons! 

We now leave the river, and after passing throi^ 
Weltefredm (which contains the barracks), ve may coa* 
sider ourselves in the country. The road is here of gmt 
breadth, and divided into two by a hedge and row of treei^ 
which run along the centre. One side is beaotifully nts- 
cadamised, and devoted to pedestrians, equestrians, sad 
light carriages. The other is more in a state of naton. 
and is used only for cattle and wagons. On the improved 
side you still see a succession of beautiful residences ; bat 
on the other, the view is intercepted by forests of fnit- 
trees. Before returning, let us dismount and have a walk 
along this shady lane. What a rich foliage, and what m 
abundance and variety of fruits hang from the brmdics! 
You see oranges, lemons, shaddocks (called ptnRo/otf ),!«' 
payas, custard-apples, guavas, ooco-nots, durians (apria!f 
fruit as large as one's head), rambutans (a snudl fruit vilk 
soft projecting spines), plantains, tamarinds, pomegru- 
atcs, nutmegs, and others whose names I don't knw. 
Here are some coffee bushes with their dark- greea leases 
and ripe red berries. Beyond that hed^e of sapan-wood 
is a group of tall slender trees, placed tnere to give sup- 
port to a cUmbhig plant called dreh vine. The Malijrs 
mix the leaves of this plant with lime and betel-nut (the 
fruit of the Jreea eateehu), and chew the mixture as 
sailors chew tobacco. Some, indeed, add tobacco to it, 
but the more common practice is to spread a little ehmam 
( fine lime made from ahells and eoral ) upon a green sireii- 
leaf, roll it up with a small piece of betel-nut, and masti. 
cate. By these means they soon dye their teeth black, 
which, 1 believe, they come to consider a point of beaotj. 
We have now come upon a piece of open land, where yoi 
see rice in various stages of growth, and people prepariog 
the ground for the reception of more. On one side there is 
a man ploughing with a rude machine drawn by a baffalo, 
and held by a single pole. On the other side yoQ «» 
harrowing going on ; the harrow being like a large rake 
with but a single row of teeth ; (he man steps on it occa- 
sionally to make it sink deeper in the mud. The wboie 
ground is nearly under water, and each field b surroQDd- 
ed by a low embankment to keep the water at a proper 
level. Continuing our walk, we come to a Chinese bon- 
ing place. The mounds over. the graves may be said to 
be kidney-shaped ; the recess at one side being occupied 
by a piece of neat mason-work, containing generally a 
granite tablet, with a Chinese inscription cut and gilded 
on it The mounds vary in sise according to the metes 
of the parties. One covers about half an acre, and re- 
sembles a small hill. The stonework belonging to it ii 
very rich and ornamental, and is roofed over to protect it 
from the weather. In front of it is a semicircular pod 
of water of considerable size. 

But the day wears on, aud we most think of retracing 
our steps. The road by which we return leads us tfaroosb 
JacatrOy once a populous part of the town, but deserted 
on account of its unhealthiness, and now chiefly occopied 
by an extensive burying-ground, in which a great nam- j 
her of (Chinese were interred aboat a hundred years ag^ 
They had rebelled against the Dutch, and were massacred 
in consequence. And now, I dare say, yoar Hieoul eye 
is as much tired of looking, as my mental finger is rf 
pointing ; so, having arrived at the boom (as the plaotii 
called where the boats lie), we shall just pay the ooacb- 
man, and get on board. Uis fare for six hoors' work 'n 
three silver rupees, or three and a half copper, e^^ | 
present to four shillings sterling. 
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PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

JOHN F. OBERLIN. PASTOR OF THE BAN DE LA ROCHE. 
PART L 

THS BAX, AKD THOU WHO DWSLT THKBS. 

About an hour before daybreak, oa the momhig of tbe 
24thof Aujgust, 1572, the young king of France, Charles IX., 
accompanied by the Queen-mother, Catherine de Medioi, 
and the Duke of Anjou, left his private apartments — where 
during tbe whole night he haid been in close conference 
with the Guises and other chiefs of the Roman Catholic 
nobility — and ascended to an open balcony of the Louvre, 
which commanded a view of the streets around. All was 
hushed in silence. The city slept below them. No sound 
broke the stillness save the foot&ll of the sentinels as they 
paced their rounds, or the murmur of the river which at 
intervals came floating by upon the night wind. Not a 
word was spoken by the party as they sat. Some solemn 
mystery seemed to have chained their utterance. The 
queen-mother watched the king, with compressed lips and 
a calm determined air. In Charles's bosom a dreadful 
struggle was evidently going on, for a livid paleness over- 
spread his countenance, as he repeatedly rose from his 
Beat and looked toward the east, or stooped to listen as if 
in expectation of hearing some signal from the street be- 
low, while at the same time his frame trembled, and the 
perspiration stood like beads upon his forehead. 

The hour passed away. The east began to redden with 
tbe dawn of tbe Sabbath. The great bell of St Germain 
TAuxerrois tolled out the call to matins, and thus an- 
nounced tbe day of St Bartholomew. The sound of the 
bell had scarcely ceased, when the city, so lately lapped 
in darkness and silence, seemed filled with the glare of 
torches and the hum of assembling multitudes. Tbe 
drums beat to arms ; and the royal troops, mingled with 
crowds of armed citizens, poured into the streets, and sur- 
rounded the booses of both rich and poor who were either 
known or suspected to profess or favour Protestant opinions. 
Tbe dwelling of the Huguenot leaders were first assaulted, 
and Admiral Coligny, Francis de la Rochefoucault, Beau- 
Tiiis, and several other distinguished persons — who had 
been induced to come to Paris by the king to witness the 
marriage of his sister Margaret — were almost simultane- 
ously assasnnated. The Dukes of Montpensier, Aumale, 
and Marshal Tavannee, aided by several ecclesiastics, led 
on the now infuriated mob with cries of * Slay the Hugue- 
nots I ' * Kill the heretics ! ' ' The game is ensnared I' * The 
king desires every man of them to be destroyed ; ' a state- 
ment which Charles himself testified to be true by firing 
from the balcony upon the unhappy creatures who were 
fleeing frona their murderers, and by hallooing on his sol- 
diery with cries of* Kill! kill!' Never did the sun rise 
on Book a scene of blood as it shone upon on that Sabbath 
m<»iiiBg. The streets of Paris were Uterally washed with 
tbe gore of those whose only crime vras attaichment to the 
Word of God. The innocence of childhood and the white 
bairs of age were alike disregarded in the carnage. Per- 
aons of both sexes and <^ every age and condition were 
mnrdered without mercy. The inCknt was stabbed on the 
breast of the mother; the sick, the sleeping, parent and 
child, servant and master, were indisorimmately slaughter- 
ed. The massacre continued for several days, during 
which time, according to Perefixe, more than twenty seig- 
neurs de marque, twelve hundred gentlemen, and firom 
three to ibur thousand tradesmen ^d servanta, were sa- 
vagely butchered. 

Not satisfied with having drenched his capital with the 
blood of his subjects, the king issued commands to the 
governors of the provinces to hunt down and exterminate 
the Huguenots within their reach. The mandate was will- 
ingly obeyed ; and in Bourges, in Lyons, in Toulouse, in 
Orleans, and in several other places, the horrors of the me- 
tropolis were re-enacted. These appalling transactions 
jitrock terror to the hearts of such of the reformers as had 
escaped the sUtnghter. Some of them fled to Rocbelle and 
Soncerre, which they fortified. Others escaped to Eng- 



land, to Switzerland, to Germany, to the fastnesses of the 
Vosges, and of other ronges of mountains near the basin 
of the Rhine, and not a few of them, we believe, sought 
shelter from persecution and freedom to worship God in 
the wild, stenle district called the Ban de la Roche. 

The ' Ban,* or district, derives its name from the neigh- 
bouring castle of I^ Roche. The Germans call the Ban 
< SteinUial,' or the valley of stona Formerly it was part of 
the province of Alsace, in the north-east of France, and is 
situated on the western slope of the Champ de Feu, an 
isolated range of mountains of volcanic origin — as the name 
implies — separated by a deep valley from the eastern chain 
of the Vosges. The Ban contains only two parishes— one 
called Rothan ; the other comprises ^e hamlets of Wald- 
bach, Zolbach, Belmont, Bellefosse, and Foadai, inhabited 
almost exclusively by Lutherans. Waldbach, which lies 
nearly in the centre of these hamlets, is about eighteen 
hundred feet above the level of the sea; and four hundred 
feet below Waldbach, on the mountain-side, stands Rothau, 
The two parishes contain about nine thousand acres, the 
sterility of wliich may be judged from the fact, that, even 
at present, little more than fifteen hundred are capable of 
cultivation. Here, defended by the mountain torrent and 
the precipice, did the children of the Reformation expect 
to ei\joy fireedom to worship God, but they were disap- 
pointed. Wave after wave of persecution broke upNon them 
during the thirty years* war and the reign of Louis XIV., 
which so desolated the Ban as to render it almost inca- 
pable of afibrding sustenance to any human being. Never- 
theless, about eighty or a hundred families, destitute of 
all the necessaries of civilised life, and shut out firom in- 
tercourse with the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts, 
in consequence of the want of roads, here continued to drag 
on a most wretched and miserable existence. At length 
the province of Alsaoe was united to France, one of the 
stipulations of tbe decree of union being that its inhabi- 
tants should be permitted to possess that pearl of price, 
liberty of conscience. Whether in this arrangement Louis 
le Grand was influenced by the numerical strength of the 
Lutherans in the province, or by his recognition of a claim 
which is the birthiight of every man, we shall not pause 
to inquire. SuflSce it to say, that the decree brought no 
change to the moral or physical condition of the poor 
dwellers in the * valley of stone.* Persecution had nearly 
consimimated its fiendish work. It is true that some of 
the forms of religion were preserved among them, that they 
said they were of the reformed faith ; but why or where- 
fore, in 1750, they scarcely knew. About that period; a 
devout and earnest clergyman, moved by their wretched 
state, undertook the charge of the Ban. His name was 
Stouber. When he enter^ on his cure, he was desirous 
to know what was the state of education in the district, 
and, on inquiring for the principal school, to his astonish- 
ment he was conducted to a miserable hovel, in one corner 
of which lay a helpless old man on a truckle bed, and 
around him were grouped a crowd of ill-clad, noisy, wild- 
looking children. 

*Are you the schoolmaster, my good friend?* said 
Stouber to the old man. 

* Yes, sir,* 

< And what do you teach the children? ' 

* Nothing, sir.* 

* Nothing: How is that P* 

< Because,* replied the old man, with genuine naivete, 
* I know nothing myselfl* 

* Why, then, were you appointed schoolmaster? ' 

< Why, sir, I had been takmg care of the Waldbach pigs, 
and when I got too old and infirm for that employment, I 
was sent here to take care of the children ! * 

Stouber fbund the schools of the other villages in a simi- 
lar condition; and Herr Krafft— whose interesting little 
work, * Aus 0berlin*8 Leben,' we should like to see widely 
circulated in this country — shows that nothing could be 
more deplorably wretched than the ignorance of the mas- 
ters, who, for the most part, were swineherds and shep- 
herds ! During the months of summer, they ranged the 
hills with their flocks, but in winter they were transformed 
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nto * dominies,' without any qualification for their office, 
3ut a most laudable stook of good intentions, which led 
uhem to attempt to teach the children what they them- 
selres could not understand ; for the language of the Ban 
is a patois, evidently the old dialect of Lorraine ; when, 
therefore, they taught their charge to read a French or 
German elementary work, or a fragment of a French 
Bible, they were wholly incapable of explaining the sense 
or of giving the correct pronunciation ! 

A man of less ardent piety and determined resolution 
than M. Stouber would have departed from the Ban in 
hopeless despair of ever being able to bring about a revo- 
lution in the condition of its wretched inhabitants ; but he 
was rich in fiuth. For fourteen years this accomplished 
man, aided by his beloved wife, whose remains repose in 
the churchyard of Waldbach, laboured unceasingly to 
effect the object which lay next his heart, by establishing 
schools, by circulating as many copies of the Scriptures 
as his poverty would allow him to obtain, by assiduous 
pastoral visitation, and by the fkithftil preaching of the 
Gospel of Christ. Soon after the death of his wife, Stouber 
was appointed to the pastorate of St Thomas's, in Stras- 
burg ; but before he entered his new sphere of labour, be 
was anxious to see the Ban provided with a man * like- 
minded ' as himself. He knew this was no easy matter to 
accomplish, for the difficulties in that isolated place were 
numerous, while the income was extremely small. The 
parish had no attractions for the lovers of purple and fine 
ilnen — for such as would look more careAiUy after the fUscs 
than the flock. The man who came there, Stouber knew, 
must make up his mind to < endure hardness,' to suffer 
privation, to be cut off f^om all intercourse with the edu- 
cated, and to wholly devote himself to the instruction of 
the poor and the wretched. Consequently he feared lest 
he should find it impossible to obtain any one who would 
be willing to take charge of the parish ; and this grieved 
him the more, as his own health was so completely shat- 
tered as to forbid his continuance. He, however, com- 
menced his inquiries. What the issue was we shall show in 

PABTn. 

In 1 740, at the gymnasium of Strasburg, a man of very 
considerable classical attainments, named Oberlin, held 
the office of tutor. Like most of Ms order * in all places 
everywhere,' he had a small stipend and a large family. 
His wife was an amiable and accomplished woman. Both 
were devout followers of the Redeemer, and it was their 
leading desire to train up their children in the * nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.' They had seven sons and 
two daughters. Theirs was a joyous household. If you 
visited Madame Oberlin in the evening of almost any day 
in the year, you would have found her seated in the midst 
of her children, correcting their drawings, or reading aloud 
to them some interesting and instructive book. Thus her 
evenings were spent, and when the hour for retiring to rest 
came, there was generally a united request for * one beau- 
tiful hymn trom dear mamma!' When that mother's 
voice was no longer heard upon the earth, and the long 
green grass grew thick upon her grave, those evening 
hymns were remembered and their influence felt 

Like Wilberforce, and as every father should be, so tutor 
Oberlin was the playfellow as well as the instructor of his 
children. In the vicinity of Strasburg, at a place named 
Sohiltigheim, he had a few acres of land, and there, once 
a week, during the summer, the villagers would see him, 
with an old drum slung across his shoulder, acting as drill 
Serjeant and drummer at the same time to his lads, whom 
he put through the military evolutions, with which he was 
well acquainted. One of the boys, John Frederic, in con- 
sequence of this ' phiying at soldiers/ became passionately 
attached to the military profession. Tales and histories 
of battles were eagerly sought after and as eagerly read 
by him. The officers of the troops quartered in the city 
were known to his fiimily, and, being aware of the predilec- 
tion which he had formed, and astonished at the acquaint- 
ance with military science which he displayed, granted his 
request to be permitted to join the soldiers when at exer- 



cise. The glitter and excitement of the pfri^'ffnsa'i 
boy's mind. He, like most of his aee, dtd oot lufi^ 
the word * soldier.' hs import was hidden frbi^' ^iuA4^#| 
his gentle, sensitive nature would have shrunk fhittt n^A* 
loathing and disgust He looked upon the troop8i«-fti wjr 
marched before mm, with their gay clothing, ana gflMoAqp | 
weapons, and emblazoned banners; he heard. t^dr^tt|i^'' 
lar tread and thrilling music; but to him it was all pajf* 
a splendid summer-day pageant — he thought not^tfcf' 
cruelty, and gore, and carnage of ^e battle-fieM. ' - * 

Happily for him, his father destined him fbr ft teftati* 
profession. Filial obedience was a pleasure to the lad^skiv^ 
without a regret, he gave himself to the ardent ptliidi^^ 
the studies which his Ibther marked out His mtlM^, w 
celebrated antiquarian and philologist, Jereniia]!i ^^fibl^ 
Oberlin, had then acquired considerable dtstmotSh)!! mM-* 
university, and his success was a stimulant to Mm. ' Aikit 
years and the curriculum was passed througli, and hew|u 
now of age to choose a profession. He made ehole^'df me 
ministry. Dr Lorentz, an eminent evangelical dhiftfe-'tf 
short time before he came to this determinatioQ, IrtirpHir' 
preaching in the city. Young OberKn faeanf Kih.' ^Itj^ 
Gospel became more precious than ever, and he tta^^ U 
to devote himself to its propagation. Soon after, b^rat 
admitted to * orders ' in the Lutheran Cfautt^ ^Mr^ 
thing could at that time induce him to nndertal^ lh$^V»tf 
of souls. Of the work in which he had engagl^ Bc^^tiiff 
the clearest views. His iras not an ambitltm 'i&^€ti^ 
The responsibilities of the Christfim pastor were Btih&t&r^ 
him, and he sought to prepare himself tbi* ihdr'e^j^iMt 
discharge. When pressed to undertake a pastormt ^r^ 
his reply was, * I need m6te experience, more knoirt^^; 
at present I am not ouaHfled. Moreover^ 1 wish tol^lxmf 
where I can be usefUl, not wbere I can be at ease.' *t1i9 
key to his after lifb is to be fbund !n this reply. -S^ivqi 
years elapsed, during whiA he diligently employ^ Wio- 
self in the study of theology, supporting himself ttr IS^ 
meantime by acting as tutor to the fitmily of a dis&igi&ti- 
ed surgeon of Strasburg, in whose house he acquired the 
knowledge of surgery and the healing art wluch ^ i|fter> 
wards turned to such good in the Ban de la Roclie. 

Thus he continued teaching and studying until 1770, 
when the chaplaincy of a French regiment was offered t6 
him. The * old drum' and the military associations of '' 
childhood were aroused up from the sleep of years. Thit I 
chaplaincy, he thought, presented a prospect of extensive ' 
usefulness, so he decided to accept it According bfe ^ 
resigned his tutorship, took lodgings in the dty, and oom- J 
menced a preparatory course of reading. 

About uiis period M. Stouber began his searcli alter i !- 
pastor to succeed him In the Ban. Oberlin, whose pi^. 
disinterested benevolence, and scholarly ability, bad aht«tff 
won him the esteem of his fellow-citizens, was m'ett tito l 
to him as exactly such a man as he sought dtoubei'^iiDe 
to Strasburg, and sought out Oberlin's lod|pn)pt'" ^ttm 
were In a mean street; and when he reached the %9i^n 
was directed to a little room up three pair df vt^r^'^^ Bi 
opened the door, and the first thing that cftii^' hls'm 
was a small bed, covered with curtains miu)^ of^^^hNfa 
papa' I He entered the apartment and approached ,^Vd, 
and there he found Oberlin, racked with the mpolSf^d 
toothache. After some conversation, during wlitbh WiHmfcd 
him upon the unique character of his T>ed-hafi]S^li^ liat 
the poverty of his abode, he inquired the use of a IfmefRto 
pan which he saw suspended above his table. *'n4Ci^ 
plied Oberlin, *is my kitchen. I am aocu8tomtt'«i|C!7 
day to dine at home with my parents, and tb^ g^ tori 
large piece of bread to carry back with me in m/'pbjAci 
At eight o'clock in the evening I put mv bread intd |Bt 
pan ; and, having sprinkled it with a little sail k i Mt wI tf tf , 
I place my lamp beneath it, and go on with wiitiii^ 
until ten or eleven, when fgenerallv begin to tJE^efM * 
by which time my slice of bread is nicely oot^ed,'-! 
relish it more than the choicest luxuries.* \ ' ' 

Stouber was overjoyed while he listened. MsirSJ^VBi 
very man for the StelnthaL He decUtied'thYobjea^kfS ' 
visit, pourtrayed the oonditioti of the piajfiH^y^mUfj 
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ti^d igBOfBDoe, nTQ otteraace to his own unfeigned sorroir 
M Unig obliged to leaye them, and his fear, lest he could 
IffmU upon Aim to occupy his po8t» that they must parish 
fi»t liick of knowledge. 

Qberlin's heart was touched. The place which Stouber 
detdibod was just such a one as he had often pictured to 
hiiBself as the scene of his pastorate. But, then, what 
eonld be dot his engagement with the r^ment being all 
but fioaUy oonclud^ He oould not think of aocepting 
charge of the Ban unless he was liberated from the chap- 
\mevy and, moreorer, except there were bcffbre him no 
eandidirtes for clerical prefi^ent who would accept M. 
Stonber's proposal These obstacles were soon removed. 
The chaplaincy was speedily filled ; but as the cure among 
the mountains presented * nor golden guerdon nor days of 
eaw,' for it there were no applicants. So Oberlin was free 
to beeome the pastor of the Ban de la Roche. 

Previously to his departure for his parish, with a wo- 
man's foresight his mother saw that the happiness, as well 
as tbe Qsefrdness, of her son would be promoted if he were 
to take a wife with him to the isoUted and lonely district 
where he was about to reside. The subject was mentioned 
to Ipm, but he did not see it in the same tight as his parents. 
He bad no attachment^ he said; but if they wished him to 
marry it must be so, but theirs must be the task of select- 
mg Iu8 companion. From time immemorial mothers have 
been match-makers. It is their province as well as their 
pleasure. All the sympathies of their nature are aroused 
when a son or a daughter has to be * settled,' as the phrase 
is. Whether or not this be the case with mothers in gene- 
ral, it certainly was so with Madame Oberlin in particular. 
John Frederic was her feTourite, and he was not to be 
married to * anybody ; ' and as he had no especial liking 
for any one, she dici not see what harm it would do him 
if his wife were rich as well as devoted and amiable. Thus 
she reasoned, but she did not tell him what her cogitations 
were. Moreover, she had received a bint from the widow 
a/f a rich brewer— such a hint as only a tnoth^ can either 
get or give — that Oberlin was regarded with a gracious 
eye both by her daughter and herself, and that if he were 
to propose for the former it was extremely probable that 
his snit would be fevourably received. Madame mentioned 
this to her son, but he was quite passive. He had no will 
in the matter, he said, but would do whaterer she wished ; 
at the same time he would pray for divine guidance, and 
would abide the result. Prom his youth he was accus- 
tomed, whenever his judgment was perplexed with any 
matter, to pray to God to give him some mtimation of His 
will as to the course he should pursue. Some persons 
have harshly denounced this custom of Oberlin's as * a 
presumptuous and dangerous practice,' but we think it 
neither one nor the other. If God be the moral governor 
of the world, the caretaker of all men, but especially of 
those who confide in him — i( in fine, the word of God be 
what we believe it is, namely, one long encouragement to 
pray for divine aid, surely, then, to seek that aid at all 
times, and particularly when in anxiety of mind, cannot 
be ' dangerous,' nor to expect a reply to our supplications 
be rationally deemed * presumptuous.' 

On this occasion Oberlin besought that God would be 
pleased to direct him in his choice, and to show him whether 
this union would be conducive to his usefulness in the 
ministry. < li^' thought he, * the mother propose the sub- 
ject wlien I call upon her, then 1 shall take it as an indi- 
cation of providential approbation ; if not, 1 shall consider 
it my duty to entirely avoid it' Than this resolve nothing 
could possibly place bis character in a clearer light He 
wishes his will to accord with God's. He desires to do 
only what would have the divine sanction. Here there is 
no mercenary game of profit and loss — no hankering after 
tbe wealth of the widow's daughter — no counting of the 
dowry* He thinks, but his thought is, will this marriage 
hinder or help me in my ministry ? Reader, was not tlds 
a|r««manT 

On the day appointed for the first visit, he hastened to 
1^ house where the lady dwelt He was admitted. The 



mother, who had been apprised of his coming, was waiting 
to receive him, which she did most courteously. Made- 
moiselle, her daughter, was called down. They sat for a 
few moments, talked of the weather, and then came to a 
dead pause. They looked at each other — still the pause 
continued. At length Oberlin rose, retreated towaros the 
door, made his bow, and departed, leaving the widow and 
her daughter to unriddle the meaning of his visit Thus 
ended Riadame Oberlin's first plan for his * settlement in 
life.' 

One or two failures iif such matters rarely discomfit a 
mother; this certainly did not discomfit Madame Oberlin. 
She wie^^ fier son to be happy, and how it was possible 
for him to be so without a good wife she could not imagine. 
Most of our feir readers, we opine, will say that in think- 
ing thus she was right, and we confess we are not inclined 
to disagree with them. But to our history. A former tutor 
of Oberlin's had a daughter. She was a lady who, under 
the guise of amiability, nursed an ambitious soul, as the 
sequel will show. This defect in her character had escaped 
the observation of Oberlin, and for years she had a place 
in his esteem. Madame, his mother, being aware of this, 
suggested the propriety of his proposing to her. He had 
no objection, neither had the lady, nor had her parents 
So fiur all seemed to go as smoothly as could be desired. 
A preliminary marriage contract was drawn up, but, eheu ! 
a wealthy suitor appeared on the scene. He made the lady 
an offer of his band and~;purM; and the latter being an 
article of which Oberlin could not boast, she (dbinterested 
creature!) broke with the poor pastor, and accepted her 
rich admirer. Whether she, in her turn, was jilted by the 
man of cash, we know not, although we suspect as much ; 
for a few weeks after her fiither intimated his desire to 
Oberlin that the connection should be renewed. On the 
reodpt of the note, Oberlin at once proceeded to the school- 
master's residence, and, handing his note back to him, he 
said, * My dear sir, I am accustomed to follow the intima- 
tions of Providence^ and I consider what has recently 
occurred as a warning that a union with your daughter 
would neither promote her happiness nor mine. Let us, 
therefore, say no more about it — forget what has passed — 
and let me, as of old, share in your affection.' 

Here ended the endeavours of good Madame Oberlin to 
secure a wife for her son, and so she was obliged to consent 
to bis departure ' unwived,' which was no slight trial to 
her. Nevertheless, he must not go alone. She accompanied 
him to Waldhach, and after arranging his little establish- 
ment, she bade him adieu, leaving with him his younger 
sister, Sophia, who took charge of his household. Pastor 
Stouber introduced him to the parishioners ; and in April, 
1767, in the twenty-seventh year of his age, Oberlin be- 
came pastor of the Ban de la Roche. About a year after 
this OTent bad taken place, a lady of highly cultivated 
mind and agreeable disposition came to Waldbach on a 
visit to Sophia. Her name was Madeline, and she was the 
orphan daughter of Professor Witter of Strasburg. She 
soon relieved Sophia of her cares as her brother's boose- 
keeper; for, despite of a long-cherished determination never 
to marry a clergyman, Madeline Witter became the wife 
of Oberlin. A more judicious choioe it was impossible to 
make. She was the sharer of his trials and his joys. Her 
prudence and foresight balanced and controlled his enthu- 
siastic disposition; her devoted piety, which led her to ftiUy 
participate in his anxiety to promote the welfare of his 
people, cheered him when desponding, and heightened his 
joy when uucuesaful. in fine, she was what every wife 
should be to an affectionate and virtuous husband, a * help- 
mate.' 

PART nL 
We approach the testing time— the time of the develop- 
ment of the character of Oberlin. The pastorate, when 
viewed from the study or the divinity hall, even by the 
most devoted and intelligent of men, presents a very diffe- 
rent aspect to what it does when seen from the centre of 
its weighty and solemn engagements. The student, although 
he knows much, and thinks, mayhap, that he knows more 
of the *cnre of souls 'than many who are occupied in 
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the work, in reality sees only the husk, tlie outside. The 
core lies beyond his ' ken.' He must become a pastor be- 
fbre he can possibly pronounce a correct judgment upon 
the trials or the encouragements of those who are engaged 
in the ministry of the QospeL Moreover, until actually in 
the harness, the divinity student ia incapable of judging 
of his own fitness for the pastorate. There may be piety — 
sincere, deep, ardent piety — without wiiich no man can 
preach *the glorious Gospel of the blessed God* — there 
may be high scholarship, painst&king assiduity, tenderness 
of heart, and amiability of disposition, and yet the young 
man who possesses all these, although capaWe of filling a 
chair of philosophy or theology, may utterly fail as a 
pastor. Numerous cases in point will readily occur to 
the memory of our readers. We know several ourselves, 
who, in their own opinion and that of their most discemine 
friends, were certain to succeed, who, when they closed 
the first three years (and many at the end of one year) 
found that they had mistaken their vocation. Those men 
did not lack the most earnest desire that their fellow-crea- 
tures should be brought to a * saving acquaintance' with 
divine truth— they were, in the highest sense of the word, 
' earnest* ministers, yet they foiled, and, what is more, they 
knew it, which, unhappily, is not always the case. And 
tliis leads us, en passant^ to notice the (bndamental error of 
an otherwise excellent work, the production of that model 
pastor, John Angel James ; we allude to the * Earnest 
Ministry the Want of the Times.' We believe — and our 
belief is founded upon a wide induction of facts — that the 
great defect in the evangelical ministry of the present day 
is not that which Mr James mentions. There is abundance 
of earnestness,' but a deplorable want of * adaptation' — 
adaptation to the nge in which they live, to the country in 
which they dwell, to the placa in which they labour. Ear- 
nestness there nii^ be, but unless there be adaptation the 
ministry will be anything but what it ought to be — the 
guide and beacon-light of fallen man. 

We say, then, that the testing time bad come to Oberlin. 
lie was BOW a pastor and a husband. His wife, one of the 
best of women ; his flock, wretched, ignorant, scattered — 
a prey to laziness and b-^nger — without the merest neces- 
saries of life, and contented to remain so. Let us, then, 
look at what this young man possessed that his hopes 
should be so strong of turning this wilderness into * a gar- 
den of God.' What had he? — wealth? No, not a stiver; 
but he had that which wealth could not, cannot purchase 
—an earnest, devoted, loving heart, a thoughtful and well 
disciplined mind, considerable scientific skill and practical 
ability, a natural and suasive eloquence which at once won 
its way to the heart, habits of self-denial, of promptitude, 
of perseverance, and a joyous willingness to endure all 
things, if by so doing he could promote the glory of God 
and the good of mankind. That such a man should acoom* 
plish what he did is to us no marvel It would have been 
miraculous, indeed, if he had failed. 

When he had gone over the parish, he saw that Stouber's 
picture of its degraded state was by no means too highly 
coloured, and he felt that all his resources would be taxed 
if he sought to effect any change for the better. His quick 
mind at once perceived the connection which existed be- 
tween their physical misery and their moral degradation, 
so he immediately began to devise plans to promote their 
civilisation. His first was to bring them into contact with 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring towns, rightly judging 
that the comfort, and cleanliness, and intelligence wluch they 
would behold in those places would present such a strong 
contrast to the state of things in the Steinthal as at once to 
beget a desire in their minds for improvement. But how 
was he to move 7 All the roads connected with the parish 
were literally impassable during the greater portion of the 
year, in consequence of land-slips which completely blocked 
them, or their being torn up by the rushing down of the 
mountain-torrents during the winter. The people thus 
shut in could neither find a market for their produce nor 
obtain agricultural implements which they required. There 
was but one way to effect the desired change. He had 
made a careful survey of the parish, and the result was a 



determination to open up it communication with the higth 
road to Strasburg ; but to do this it would be necessary to 
blast the rocks and to construct a solid wall to trapports 
road, which he proposed to carry for about a mila and t 
half along the banks of a deep mountain-stream called tU 
Bruche, and then, at Eothau, to build a bridge acro» il 
He called his parishioners together, and announced kit 
project They were astonished. * He was mad,' th^y atid.; 

* The thing was utterly impracticable. They bad thougto 
for some time that there was something strange about hls^t 
but now they w^ sure he was downright insane.' Ihu^ 
they thought and said, and one and all began to exeosc; 
themselves from having any share in what they deeifif4 
such a wild and foolish undertaking. But Oberlin presndj 
the matter upon them, refuted their jobjeotions resfieetiB^ 
the imp<»Bsibility of accomplishing his plan, p^unted Mf 
the 'manifest and numerous advantages which would reiattf 
fh)m it, both to themselves and to their children, and wovid) 
up his harangue by shouldering a pick-axe and yyfltinn 
ing, * Let tlu^ who see the importance of wliat I h»M^ 
stated come and work with mer The effect was etavic, 
Opposition gave way to cheerful acquiescence and tbsnMl| 
unbounded enthusiasm. He appointed to each man ^ oef^ 
tain task. He soon had more helpers than be ovoid i^ 
tools for. The news of his undertaking reached Stessbv^ 
and implements and ftmds were sent to hinL Eockaw«n| 
undermined and blasted ; torrents which hod overvpnadi 
and inundated the meadows were guided into GluAB«ki|; 
which had been cut to receive them ; where the land thsmn, 
tened to slip, walls were built to sustain it; the road vai) 
completed to Rothan ; at that place he throw a neat woodOf 
bridge across the Brach& wmch to this day is called Lei 
Pont de Charity. The whole was finished, and a oommii^ 
nication opened up with Strasburg in 1770, about a year 
and a half after his marriage. 

Some will ask, how fared it with his duUes as a reli^outi 
teacher all this time? Did he n^lect them? No; on Um 
contrary, like the great apostle of the Gentiles— whs^ 
thought it not beneath him to make tents during the wed^ 
— Oberlin, who on week-days headed his p^ple in their 
arduous task, on the Sabbath directed them with equal xeaL 
and earnestness to 'the rest which remaineth for tha 
people of God.' The immediate effect of the success of hi« 
scheme was the gaining of almost unbounded inflaenctt 
over his parishioners. They no longer regarded him m •• 
madman, but as the only wise one among them Tbey 
now cheerfully engaged in any work which lie devised, aod, 
very soon, convenient and necessary roads traversed Um 
Steinthal, and connected the various villages. While he wu 
tutor in M. Ziegenhagen's fomily in Strasburg, he becauci 
intimately acquainted with botanical science, and acquired 
not merely that knowledge which enables the empiric tA 
classify and denominate, but he understood the propsriUs, 
of almost every plant, and could at once tell you whether,' 
it could be used as food or medicine. This knowledge bei 
at once turned to account. He introduced the cultare a£ 
several leguminous plants and herbs; imported seed fiuB. 
Riga and raised flax ; introduced Butch clover ; taught the 
farmers the use of manure, to make composts, to improfft 
the growth of the potato, which had so far degenerated 
that fields which had formerly yielded from one hundnd. 
and twenty to one hundred and fifty bushels, now yielded, 
only about thirty or fifty, which the people imputed toUa 
sterility of the soil, instead of their own neglect. His soo» 
cess was most unequivocal, and the consequence was the,, 
augmentation of the resources of the SteinthaL As «■- 
example of the manner in which he was wont to ooonect 
all those efforts for the temporal welfore with the 8piritu«l 
instruction of his people, we would direct our reader's at- 
tention to the following characteristio incident Althoogb 
he had been so successful in the affair of the road-making 
and in the introduction of an improved style of hvsbaadi;, 
still among the parishioners there was a hankering tta 

* old fietshions,' and, for the lifb of them, they could neioa- 1 
derstand how it was that he who never do^ or ploughei i 
or owned an acre of land in his life, should know son i 
about the management of fields and cattle than they did. r 
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0ber1in*8 sagacity at once disooyered this, and so, when 
he wished to make any improvement, or to introduce any 
new kind of plant, or vegetable, or tree, he began in his 
own garden, and when the curiosity of the people was 
excHed, he detailed to them the name of the root, the ob- 
ject he had in cultirating it, the mode to be observed in its 
calture, &c., until he had thoroughly instructed them, and 
kindled a desire in their minds to imitate him. There was 
scarcely a fruit-tree worth a groat for miles around, and 
there were few gardens which grew anything but the most 
luxuriant weeds. To talk about the matter Oberlin knew 
would be quite useless, so he betook himself to his old plan 
of teaching by example. He had a servant who was an 
intelligent and devoted man ; they took counsel together. 
There were two gardens belonging to the parsonage, ^ch 
of which was crossed by a well-frequented thoroughfare. 
One of these gardens had been noted for years for the po- 
verty and sterility of its soil ; this he determined to convert 
into a nursery-ground ! Trenches, accordingly, were dug, 
and the land laid out; slips of walnut, apple, plum, and 
pear trees were planted. In due time the trees blossomed, 
and when the period of fruitage came, the crop was abun- 
dant The plan, as Oberlin anticipated, succeeded admir- 
ably. Week after week the villagers were wont to pause, 
and wonder how trees could grow in such a soil. Then 
they began to contrast the appearance of their pastor's 
garden with their own ; and then they came to him in 
crowds, begging that he would be kind enough to instruct 
them how to grow trees for themselves. The object he sought 
was accomplished. According to his accustomed mode, he 
first directed their thoughts to Him * who causeth the earth 
to bring forth her bud, and who crowneth the year with 
his goodness,' and then gave them the desired information. 
To aid them, he gave them a supply of young trees from 
his nursery, and instructed them in the art of grafting. 
The consequence was, that in a little time the whole dis- 
trict changed its aspect : the bare and desolate-looking cot- 
tages were speedily surrounded by neat little gardens, and 
instead of the indigence and misery which formerly cha- 
racterised the villagers and their dwellings, they now put 
on the garb of rural beauty and happiness. So rapid were 
the advance.** which the people made under his direction, 
that, in 1778, Oberlin formed an Agricultural Society, 
which he connected with the central society at Strasburg. 
By doing so, he secured the use of the society's publica- 
tions and periodicals, and received its assistance in the 
distribution of the prizes, which were annually awarded to 
the peasants who distinguished themselves in the grafting 
and culture of fhiit-trees, and in rearing or improving the 
breed of cattle. The Strasburg Society, as a testimony of 
its sense of the advantages which Oberlin's labours had 
bestowed upon the people, placed two hundred francs at 
his disposal, to be distributed among such agriculturists 
as he might deem worthy of a prize. He soon began to 
reap the firuit of his toiL Everywhere around him civili- 
sation and the power of the Qospel made themselves mani- 
fest With the improvement of their physical condition, 
their moral advancement went hand in hand, till at length, 
in the district around, and in the towns and cities of the 
basin of the Rhine, few things awakened more astonish- 
ment or attracted so much attention as the remarkable 
change which had taken place in the people, and the no 
less remarkable character of the pastor of the Ban de la 
Roche, whose good works will fdrnish most interesting 
material for a second paper. 

LIFE OF SAMUEL CLUGSTON, THE SLUGGARD. 

OHAFTm IX. 

As winter 6ame on, Samuel drew nearer to the towna 
and villages. This brought him into more immediate con- 
tact with the members of his profession at the different 
loAging-houses where they put up. As may be supposed he 
attracted some notice among his compeers. He was felt 
as a peeu^ar specimen, and detected at once as a ' green- 
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practical waggeries. He bore it patiently for a time, but 
at length he fired and fought, and nearly killed two Irish- 
men who had been tormenting him. This had its effect, 
and he got more peace afterwards. The house ia which 
he fought was noted for its brawls. The landlord was an 
idle, silly, obliging, good-for-nothing kind of body, and 
had no command over his lodgers ; but as the house stood 
apart from the village, its frequent uproars were seldom 
heard, and therefore rarely complained of. It had been 
built «s a bam, and, with the exception of a partition or 
two, and a rude fire-place and numerous shake-downs, it 
preserved its original look and character. There was no 
ceiling, and the bare joists looked up to the bare roo^ which 
was blackened with smoke. But in the winter time the 
host kept a good fire, and his known good-nature and ob- 
liging disposition attracted numerous customers. Samuel 
was a frequent inmate there. When a quarrel was fer- 
menting, he would advise them 'to take it canny like 
Christian folks ; ' and when they rose to fight, he would 
counsel them *to bark it out and no bite,' and that it was 
* best to sleep in hale banes at ony rate ; ' and when im- 
portuned to lend a hand, he would invariably answer * that 
it was a wasting o' strength, and be would fash wi' nane 
o' their fechts.' When he saw that a fight was inevitable, 
he would stretch out his long arms and pull himself up to 
one of the joists, and sit across it, and look down upon the 
affray. 0>n one occasion he fell fast asleep and tumbled 
down upon the belligerents, and nearly broke one of their 
necks. The fight was put an end Uy, but Samuel had to 
pay a bottle of whisky to quiet the parties, and save him- 
self. 

On Sabbaths, Samuel took no part in their scenes of re- 
velry, and commonly retired to the landlord's bed, with 
whom he was a favourite, and dosed out the day ; and when 
the finer weather set in, he would go out into a neigh- 
bouring wood and lie down in a retired and sheltered spot 
till the evening approached. 

By mixing with his brethren, however, Samuel got a 
deeper insight into the mysteries and resources of his trade. 
Many wooden legs would come in that lay down good flesh 
and blood, and often, in a promiscuous souflSe, the blind 
would suddenly receive their sight, and the idiot cease to 
stare and mumble, and the speechless Turk would vod- 
fisrate in broad Scotch, and the withered arm work wonders, 
and the dumb fortune-teller speak to the purpose. These 
were instructive facts, and were not lost upon Samuel. 
He gathered knowledge, too, fh)m the hints which some of 
the more vain and unguarded threw out in their cups ; and 
extracted secrets from others, as to their ways and modes 
of doing, by bribing them with whisky — for even beggars 
do not gratuitously impart the secrets of their craft to one 
another. The same general reserve Is maintained among 
them, on certain points, as among diplomatists and other 
professional men. Like the rest of the world, too, they 
divide themselves into various grades — the higher looking 
down with contempt on the lower. It is strange out of 
what materials self-idolatry will extract incense, and in 
what apparently ungenial circumstances the aristocratic 
feeling will develop itself. But indeed the whole matter 
is one of comparison, and there are gradations in every 
state and thing, so that the beggar acts upon the same 
principle as the prince or the peer. Nor is it necessary 
that an actual distinction should exist, for self-love is in- 
ventive, and can easily supply the deficiency, and believe 
in fiction as well as in fhct Like madmen, we perceive 
other's foibles, but not our own. And, what is strangest 
of all, we worship the same god and do not know it, and 
do not want to know it What one says another thinks, 
and prince and peasant kneel at the same shrine. The 
worsnippers laugh at each other, and for the same reason. 
The titles and pretensions of this king are ridiculous to 
that; and nations reciprocate the opprobrious epithets 
of ' infidels and dogs, offscourings and barbarians.' After 
all, then, it is but acting as the rest of mankind act, when 
beggars, tinkers, thieves, and gypsies divide themselves into 
castes, and plume themselves upon their comparative or 
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' pikb t^at is positiTe and of God's making, and patent 
throughout the uniyerse — is not in station, or descent, or 
wealth, or mental endowment, but in moral excellence. 
This is true nobility — the highest of all distinctions — and 
one which eternity will not obliterate. It is the dividing 
line between fiendis and angels, heaven and hell ; or rather 
ihatt the possession of which makes the one, and the want 
of it the other. 

OBAFTIBX. 

Samuel soon felt the necessity of changing his beats more, 
and widening the circle of his perambnlation ; for any one 
who saw him once never forgot him ; and charity needs fre- 
quent changes. The ruling passion had made rapid strides 
within the year, and it was natural for it to do so. The 
poorer, the more reckless a vicious man becomes, and the 
more he indulges in his besetting sin. If he saw a dog 
asleep, he would lie down and fall asleep too. The sight 
of catde resting at noon, or a child n^tlmg in its mother's 
arms, had the same effect Ue began lULewise to have 
more recourse to trick and imposture. He would slumber 
by the roadside till a cart came up, and then entreat the 
driver, in the most piteous tones, as a diseased and dis- 
abled man, to be taken up and * hurled a bit' Sometimes 
he succeeded, and sometimes not, but when he did, he 
commonly tried to get conveyed as fiur as the man went 
This was not always convenient, but it was no easy 
matter to awaken Samuel when he had a purpose to serve, 
so he let the man cry on ; and if he had recourse to his 
whip, and used it with greater vehemence than was agree- 
able, Samuel would groan and cry out, that * death was 
on 1dm, at ouy rate, and to let him depnrt in peace, and 
not bring the curse of a dying man unon his head.' The 
appeal was generally successful, and the man would take 
him on to the next house or village. If he happened to be 
set down at a humane person's door, he made the most of 
it, and would stay till he saw it his interest to get better 
and move off. 

About this time he affected to be deeply palsied in the 
head and arms ; but the tossing of his head on his long 
neck was so very curious to see, that the children clustered 
about him and made merry and mimicked him, and so he 
soon gave it up. He next bethought himself of a wooden 
leg. After two days of irksome Ubour with his clasp- 
knife, in a remote piece of plantation, he completed one, 
tolerably to his satis&ction. He tied his right leg, inside 
his trousers, to the thigh above, and placing his knee in 
the socket of the tree-leg, he began to practise in the wood. 
It was to be no easy matter, for the knee soon got slightly 
galled and the limb uneasy, and, the ground being aoH and 
uneven, he sustained several awkward and unpleasant fells. 
He had as much food in his wallet as would serve him till 
next day, so he staid all night where he was, and made 
some improvements on the leg. The next day he went 
down to tlie nearest public road, and getting a convenient 
spot, he buckled on the wooden leg, which he had taken 
the precaution to stain with mud and marshy water. He 
now lay down till an empty cart came up. The driver 
happened to be drunk, and would not take him in although 
be offered to pay him for it With the next one, however, 
he was more fortunate, and by much entreaty and many 
shifts, he got a lift of ten miles from him. This was a 
happy hit, for it removed him into an entirely new locality, 
and away fnan the chance of being recognised and exposed. 

Samuel eased his limb that night as well as possible to 
fit it for its work in the morning. He got up unusually 
early, and set out in his new character ; but not before re- 
odvmg some broad hints and significant jokes from his 
fellow-lodgers whom he left behind. The tall unwieldy 
cripple immediately attracted extraordinary attention, and 
the awkward stumbles he made and hb wry feces, made 
the curs yelp and the children assemble, who called to one 
another to * come out and see the mnckle cripple-liltie.' 
What with the pain, and the exertion, anda 8<}nse of shame 
that came over him, he soon broke into a proftise perspira- 
tion, and began to wish the wooden leg m the fire. But 
there was nothing for it but to hobble on so long as he was 
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in the vilUge. He tried to get rid of the eiow<f of ehil. 
dren that was following him from door to door, by d^ 
for a considerable time in one of the houses, but theydtto^ 
to lum like a flight of flies, and were ready to accomnab) 
him whenever he made his appearance a^n. Ue kfiti 
that to remonstrate with them would only increase tfat 
evil, and so he bore the annoyance as patiently $s bt 
could— and he was patient up to a certain point butiaf^ 
beyond it— secretly resolving that the fint day of adm 
service of the wooden leg should be its last It wutfti^ 
tined to be a short one, for before he got to the end if 1^ 
village, which happened to be a long one, the confine^liii 
took the cramp, and it became every moment moretlofcci 
and intolerable, and he groaned and stamped the tfUku 
wiAedly on the street, which afi'orded infinite divetsii^it 
the little people. He now lost temper, and threatesldK/ 
lay about him with his staff, which only elidtedlttt; 
shouts from his nimble ]>ersecutors, which so exaqictii^ 
Samuel tliat he forgot his infirmity and gave chaid^ tki 
at the third or fourth stride, the green timber gavevi;. 
and he fell with a crash upon the causeway. Thelbiftfr 
ings and all had broken, and in the ftiry of his &0d^ 
he rose on his own legs and renew ed the pursuit ; hut n^ 
a horse-laugh niCt him from 
called to a sense of his pod 
in the opposite direction, leaving 
its appendages behind him, and followed by a "Mk ii 
men, women, and children in full cry, but scarcdv ibk 
to run for Laughing. One man, with a large stiO} e^ 
out from the rest, and soon nuide up with ^amitd, «U 
had now cleared the village bv a few hundred yaub; W 
had better have stayed behind, however, for Samuel to 
now foaming like a raised bull, and with one blew k 
knocked the stick out of the man's hand, and with anotlKr 
he levelled him with the ground, and then held ab hii 
way. They cried to two men coming up to sto|> him; to 
his unearthly appearance and the resolute flourish be gaic 
his staff, and the horrid growl he uttered, made them Uil 
back and let him pass. He ran right on for a mile and i 
quarter — long after the last of the crowd had left him— 
and then he halted in a most exhausted and pitiable stale, 
with his breath gone, his nose bleeding, and his dod» 
drenched about him. The barking of a shepherd's dog set 
him off again, but he soon knew it was a felse alann, and, 
crushing himself through a hedge, he took into a vood 
and hali^ at the first thicket he came to, to recover breath. 
He was boiling with vexation and agony, and in anytloBf 
but a ciiaritable state of mind. By and by he cooled uA 
rallied a little, and then the fear of his pursuers eame over 
him again,and he started aft-esh at a smartish walk. Ik 
wood was several miles broad, and he walked on lir aa 
hour or so, when, coubidering himself safe, he began to ksk F 
out for a suitable place to rest himself in. He soon tnai L 
one in a close circle of firs which branched down boldlj i 
to the ground. Here he entered more dead than albe, 1 
and soon fell fest asleep, but speedily awoke in a cdUad 
shivering state. Hewasfein to rise and move aboo^itf 
and sore as he was, for he knew his danger. Whes vi^ 
came on, he emerged fit)m the wood, and walked on aiiell 
as he could, for he feared that, unless he exerted hindC 
the rumour of his misdemeanour might get before Urn. 
He came up with a coal-cart, and representing hunitf « 
a drover who was in search of a do& he got into it, aBdlt> 
fore seven in the morning he was f^y eighteen n^lkw 
the scene of his previous day's disaster. 

He would gladly have stopped at the first fexmkiMkfl 
came to after leaving the cart, but the fear of being ponwd 
and apprehended as an impostor, urged him onwndsoAff 
ten or twelve miles. Completeljr worn out at last, he hy 
down in an old hut in the middle of a moor, and £d Dot 
rise again for forty-six hours. 

He felt this to be the most awM event of Uilflk^ttd 
never had he been so sore put about Thefears&dtfpe 
he had gone through seemed Incredible when pi^ 1< 
wondered at what he had done;, and frequeal^mwUi' 
self—* It was terrible and most awfo,' and mb tlflB W 
tal man could bear, at ony rate.' 
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ifH^ left, stiff apd fterraua for w^ks, and a cough 
^^^ i^pon Urn thai did not quit bim for months, When 
^ jpiei a inan with a wooden leg afterwards he would UVL 
' jf^mhilingt and answer the man's salutation surlilj, and 
:p4^s PA as &st as he could. 

CHAFTEB XL 

itl^e pass over the next twelve years of Samuers public 
.^G^ inasmuch as he did not assume any new character 
^^fU)ng that time, and the ups and downs he met with were 
|i;ery in^uch of a piece with those which went before. 
r,,,r1|h!e^ most remarkable change upon him was a deep 
/j(99p m the shoulders, and a habitual drooping of the head 
, npyn ins bosom, which, with his long neck, made him look 
J$,Q a heron asleep. The master passion and evil of hia 
Ju^'iiaa gfuned prodigiously upon him. He was now its 
, 49{e<ft ^lave and passive victim. Its image was not only 
ffi^f^^ ^P^ ^^* ^^ seared and in<knted into him. 
\j^ li^^med. and not only seemed, but was in reality, the 
jyi^bodiment of sloth. The demon left him neither 
:m^ nor day. Only hunger would compel him to move 
,f^9^t^,and that at such a pace that be seemed more to 
i PfawLlike a huge reptile than walk as a man. His eyes, 
.foj^Jpatf nearly gone out of sight The lids were more 
.^tfib^^'hatf'ibver them, with a constant tendency to go down 
jutipgetner; and the part of them that appeared, had a 
, glaz^ find disagreeable look, like those of an opium-eater 
!jor decided, rake. His hair and beard had been allowed 
'fp!^ow, and were now streaked with grey, and his nails 
^^ipre long and bent down like claws. His mouth hung con- 
^n^tly open, and he breathed heavily, like one in sleep. 
His coo^Uexion, never good, had become more morbid and 
cUyey, wd the entire expression of his ooimtenance, if ex- 
pression It might be called, was that of an ox ruminating 
or an ass standing in the rain>. His whole system was 
feeble and relaxed, and the touch of bis hand was clammy 
and repulsively soft, like that of the bed-ridden hypocon- 
driac, which, coupled with the broad, aquat, bony hand you 
shook, and tiie huge projecting remains of the man above, 
and the low tedious sepulchral voice, made one feel as if 
he had shaken hands with death. His articulation also 
had become very imperfect and indistinct ; he mumbled 
like one in the last stage of weakness, and left out letters 
and syllables, and words themselves, and took the shortest 
cuts to his meaning. Everything he did was done on tiie 
prinoiple of saving trouble, and the phrases most frequent- 
ly in his mouth were * It*s weel enou^ ; * * Dinna be fikey ; * 
* We're but worms, and worms shouldna be proud ; * * Death 
% put a' things right ; * * Save your strength, ye*U hae need 
o'ta'j* * Never mind— never fesh;* and the like. He had 
became exceedingly susceptible of cold, likewise, and had 
put on pair after pair of trousers as he got them, and, above 
the coat he had originally started wit£ as a beggar, was 
en& damaged with tar^ be had got from a sheep-&rmer, 
and over all were two tattered plaids, that bobbed and 
flutter^ in the wind; so that, at a little distance, he 
fieemed like a moving heap of clouts> or an itinerant rag- 
stall. 

everything passed him on the road. The broken-down 

tinker's superannuated ass, with its panniers of children and 

miscellaneous gear, would leave him far in the rear; so 

that hfi trundl^ at the bottom of life like a rotten piece of 

wood. The grass on the waysides was marked with his 

frequent stages. Travellers in passing would sometimes 

poke at him with their sticks, to satisfy themselves what 

it waSf and whether it was dead or alive. In such cases 

t he would growl angrily or tell them to 'stap the clouts 

. 'bputshoufderS'^'oor man-— deeing.' Some of them did 

80, and others did not; but all went away, declaring they 

■ had.never seen such an equipage in their life. At times 

be would lie down in hollow places, and, when heavy rains 

',.||M^]qn»ba. would actually be flooded all round ere he 

^ ' one occasion he was sleeping in a field beneath 

' iW(^t when a fi)x-himt happened to come up. 

h g^ered about lum, and began to snuflf and 

.xa^. and utter the peculiar cry which they do 

7 'seize their gam£. The whole hunt came gallop- 




ing up» to be in at the death as they supposed. 8ami^)>7 
this time was on his feet» roaring ana laying about' 8im 
for life. The entire scene was so unexpected and extraor- 
dinary, that it was a few moments ere the huntsmen could 
beat off the dogs and rescue Samuel frq^ his hazardous 
position. He had got a bite or two, but the clouts saved 
him. Immediately that be was out of danger, the hunt 
was in a roar ; but it was no laughing matter to Samuel. 
He stormed, and stamped, and swore he would have every 
one of them hanged, oogs and all, which much increased 
their mirth; and one stout gentleman was so overcome 
that he fell from his saddle. Samuel would have been up 
at him had he not been prevented. Thwarted at every 
point, he grew frantic, ana gave battle to the whole pack, 
chasing one here and another there ; and they rode about 
him and about him, and kept up the thing to their great 
amusement; but Samuel tired of it, and broke cover, and 
bolted away, amidst the broken fragments of unfinished 
jokes and peals of unextinguishable laughter. He was 
neither to hold nor bind tiU a whipper-in came hastily 
after him with a quantity of bread and beef and twenty 
shillings in silver. Samuel sulked and shyed at it at first) 
and reiterated his intention of having them ' all hanged at 
ony rate, if there was either law or justice in the land ; ' 
but after a time he gave in, and took the meat and money, 
and went away in a very mixed state of mind, not sure 
whether to regard the matter as a mishap or a piece of 
good fortune. He compared it with the wooden leg affair, 
and felt at once it had ended unspeakably better ; so, after 
counting his money and looking at his wounds, which were 
but trifling, he began to congratulate himself upon the ad- 
venture, and even to indulge in a grim smile at what had 
taken place ; but what astonished him most, and was to- 
tally inexplicable to him, was the fiict of men, who could 
afford to live without doing anything, troubling themselves 
and their horses in giving chase ' to a wierdless and in- 
significant beast' 



HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY— ABSORPTION 
. AND CIRCULATION. 
In a previous number of the Instructor (85) we gave a 
concise view of the beautiful though complex and difficult 
subject of digestion, as it takes place in the living human 
body. The next step of nutrition in plants and many of the 
inferior animals is the circulation ; but in the more highly 
organised beings, and consequently in man, there is a very 
important function — absorption, upon which we will, in 
the first place, offer a few remarks, so that the reader 
may form an adequate conception of the functions, and 
their intimate connection and unity of purpose. 

Supposing, then, that the food has been properly digested, 
or, what is the same thing, converted into a homogeneous 
soft mass, the question that naturally arises is, how are 
we to obtain its conversion into living, nutritive blood, 
which is the object of all nourishment taken into the body. 
The process is simple and beautiful, yet it remained a 
mystery till the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
The discovery of a set of vessels in connection with the 
stomach and intestines, and altogether separate from 
either arteries or veins, is generally ascribed to Aselli, 
who, in the year 1622, observed them in a dog, and de- 
nominated them lacteaUt from the milky appearance of 
the fluid they contained. So slow was the progress 
of physiological research in those times, that it was not 
until about thirty years afterwards that Pecquet, a French 
anatomist, traced the course of these vessels, and dis- 
covered their termination in the thoracic duct, the com- 
mon trunk into which the fluids are poured previously 
to their being added to the circulation and mixed with 
the blood. The discovery of the lymphatics, or that sys- 
tem of vessels which perform a similar function to that of 
the lacteals, and spreads over the whole body, followed 
soon after ; and with it a multitude of observers sprang 
up in this country as well as on the Continent, until Cruik- 
shank gave to the scientific world his elaborate and learned 
work on the anatomy of these systems, which is still con- 
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aidecBd s standard book. If the aoatomieal dbtributkm 
of these Tcssels is wonderfol for their stnieture, valvular 
apparatus, and endless variety of siae, the cfaemistry of the 
fituds which they convey into the circolation of the blood 
is not less so. The latter, indeed, is perhaps the more won- 
derful of the two ; for while human ingenuity, assisted by 
well-adjusted and powerful microscopes, has traced and 
even inspected the most minute branches of this endless 
system, chemistry, when applied to the analysis and de- 
termination of the nature of the fluids they contain, must 
stop short, and confess that something beyond its province 
does certainly take place, which it may never hope to ex- 
plain. The reason of this is that, in their passage through 
the lacteals, the fluids which are the product of digestion 
— the essentially nutritive portion of the food — undergo a 
gradual process of organisation, which prepares them to 
be converted into blood when they come to be mixed with 
that fluid. This process of organisation consists in the 
formation of minute globules, provided with a cellular 
structure and nucleus, which, it is believed, are after- 
wards converted into the red globules which give the blood 
of the higher animals its peculiar hue. Chemistry, there- 
fore, though it has accurately determined the changes 
which these fluids undergo at various distances from the 
stomach in their passage inwards, and has certainly thrown 
much light on various obscure points, can never explain 
the formation of cells, or the peculiar vital power with 
which they seem endowed. The transformation is said to 
be due to a vitcU principU, a name generally employed in 
science to conceal ignorance, perchance to embody it, of 
a mystery which cannot be solved. In this, as in many 
other instances, the inquirer into the laws of nature has 
to bow down his bead to that superior intelligence who 
has contrived and set in motion so much that is wonderful 
and inscrutable, the contemplation of which, when pro- 
perly directed, is so well calculated to imbue the soul with 
religious sentiment. 

By the term circulation, in its widest sense, is under- 
stood, in physiology, the course which the nutritious fluids 
of animals and plants are known to follow through the 
living structures of organised beings ; but in reference to 
man and the higher orders of animals, it designates the 
passage of the blood from the heart into the most remote 
vessels, and from these back to the heart. The function 
of circulation has for its object not only to convey to every 
part of the organism materials for its growth and renova- 
tion, but also to cany off the particles which are set free 
by the disintegration or waste of the system, and which 
are to be removed from it by the various processes of ex- 
cretion, such as respiration, the most constant in its ope- 
ration, and the most essential to the maintenance of life. 
The course of the blood and other nutritious fluids through 
the structures of organised beings, although one of the 
most constant phenomena of life, has been, strangely 
enough, entirely overlooked by early physicians and phi- 
losophers, and never distinctly understood till the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. The Chinese have, in- 
deed, been supposed to have entertained distinct notions 
of the circulation before they had any intercourse with 
Europe ; but their description of the commencement of 
the circulation of the radial humours and vital heat at 
three o'clock in the morning, and termination in the liver 
at the end of twenty-four hours, together with their ma- 
nipulations in the operation of venesection, clearly demon- 
strate the erroneousness of such a supposition. Hippocrates 
and Aristotle, although acquainted with the principal 
blood-vessels from their disttctions of animals, had not 
the remotest knowledge of the transit of the blood through 
the vessels they describe. Several attempts have been made 
to prove that the circulation was known to Galen, an author 
who flourished towards the end of the second century ; but, 
although he seems to have understood the nature of the 
connection between the arteries and veins, as well as the 
structure and fhnctions of the foetal heart, his works afford 
no evidence of his having possessed any distinct idea of 
the circulation itself. As is so often the case in the pro- 
gress of science, he seems to have stood on the very verge 



of the discovery without having the unallest aotte ^ 
the truth. Very Kttle advanceraeot waa made in tJiiad^ 
partment of physiology till the time of Servetaa, wha 
seems to have been the first who made any agproacb to ibe 
knowledge of thecireulation, and must have paved tlMwaf 
to its ultimate discoveiy. This celebrated philmagher 
had evidently a correct idea of the passage of the hk»d 
through the lungs, or what is now called the minor csica- 
Ution ; but he was totally ignorant of the systeiDic or 
general circulation through the w hole body. Several other 
philosophers, among whom we may me&tioa Crtiliann 
and Columbus, professors at Pisa and Padaa^ eotsitaiiiad 
the same opinions, and added some important ohaervatieiM 
respecting the mechanism of the heart, which pr^an^ 
the way for the discovery of the general drealatioD. Bat 
this great addition to the physiolcgical knowledge «f the 
times was reserved for the acute judgment anii ualk- 
mg research of Dr William Uarvey. Thia «elafa>ata4 
physician was bom at Folkstone in Kent, and atadied 
under Fabricius at Padua from 1598 to 1602. It m» 
there he learned the structure of the valves of the fciy^ 
a discovery which had been recently made by hia naatarj 
and on his return to England he engaged io expttimfmial 
researches, with the view of deterraiaiog their ases. k 
was not, however, till 1619 that, according to liis e«« 
statement, he taught publicly, for the first time» ihs^«t- 
trine of the double circulation of the blood ; but ha did 
not publish any account of his discovery until after ike 
lapse of nine years, which were employed by him in ma- 
turing his doctrines and rendering them mora peiiKt. 
This treatise on thedrculatioB, which was origiaaUy writ- 
ten in Latin, was first published at Frankfort in I62& 

The organs of circulation may be stated to consist d the 
heart, arteries, veins, and capillary vessels ; the latter, a 
their name implies, being very minute, hair-Uks tubes^ bj 
means of which the extremities of the smallest arleriss 
communicate with the veins, or those elastic tubes vhick, 
uniting with one another like the tributary streams o£ s 
river, at last return the blood to the heart, after it ha 
visited every minute portion of the system. The artehei, 
on the contrary, may be likened to a tree taking iu riss 
from the heart and branching out in all directioas, so as 
to reach, with its minute twigs, every portion of a giveo 
space. If you imagine such a tree to be hoUov throogb 
the whole of its extent, and to assume, moreover, the exact 
shape of a human bdug, you will form a pretty aocuaie 
idea of the arterial system of an individual of oar species. 
But besides these two seta of vessels, whieh peoetraie 
into every part of the living structure, there are others 
no less essential, of which we shall now speak in connec- 
tion with the double function of the heart. 

In man and warm-blooded animals, the heart is not s 
single organ, but is, as it were, composed of two bearu 
joined together by the firm attachment of their walls, and 
only brought into contact that space might be saved, aui 
the same nervous agency applied to the whole. Thus u 
is that we find this organ containing four cavities^ tvo si 
which, on one side, are perfectly distinct from the corres- 
ponding two on the other ; so that two separate streaas 
of blood are constantly propelled through ita sobstaoce 
without any means of communication uitb each other. 
Of these four cavities, taking the heart in its natural po- 
sition, the two upper ones have been called by anatoowti 
the cturicUs, from some £uicied resemblaBce to the exter- 
nal ear ; while the two inferior ones, which are much thicker 
in their walls, take the name of vcHtricUs of the heart. 
Each auricle communicates with a ventricle on eithar ade^ 
by means of an opening provided with a valve, whkk, 
while it allows of the passage of the blood in th« psqpcr 
direction, effectually prevents its regurgitation, whaOfhf 
the contraction of the ventricles, the blood ii propeileJ 
forward into the arteries, but does not return to the 
auricles or superior cavities whence it has jtMt flowed. 

The mechanism of the heart can be better oMleistasd 
by following the course of the blood through it. in robtiss 
to the distribution of this fluid to the difleiMU parts «f 
the system. We shall consider the blood to b«re ^Mmtd 
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^ left side of the double heart of higher animals, after 
. it has been parified in the lungs, and follow its coarse 
tfarougfa the whole extent of the double drculatioo, as it 
was first demonstrated by Harvey. Taking this as the 
point of departure, the following may be given as a gene- 
riU OQtIine of the double circulation. The blood which is 
entering the left side of the heart from the pulmonary 
veins, or vessels leading from the lungs, is prevented, dui^ 
ing the contraction of the left auricle, from returning to 
those veins, in consequence of their being provided .with 
vafves so contrived as to allow the passage d fluids in the 
j d!i«etion of the heart only. The blood, which is thus 
I momentarily separated from that contained in the veins, 
is rmmediately propelled into the left ventricle below, 
I wtnch is then dilating, and ready to receive it. The ven- 
! tHde now contracts in its turn ; and, as this cavity is also 
I separated from the auricle above by means of a valve 
I which is inunediately closed, the blood must find its way 
I rnto the aorta or great artery, the ramifications of which 
are distributed to every part of the body, except the heart, 
whjcb is supplied with a small artery, destined for the 
Bdurlshment of its own structure. After a portion of 
Mood has once entered the aorta, it Is hindered from re- 
taming to the heart by means d another valvular i^pa- 
urttis, which is closed during the subsequent dilatation of 
the ventricle^ and separates the column of blood contained 
in the great artery from the cavity whence it has just de- 
parted. Following its course through branches which di- 
minish in size in proportion to their distance fhmi the 
centre, and to the size of the oiigans to be supplied with 
nourishment, the blood finds its way into every part of the 
lystem, and, after passing through a set of exceedingly 
small tubes, which, from their minute size, have received 
the name of capillary vessels, it enters the small branches 
of the veins, which are abundantly distributed through all 
the textures. These veins, which gradually unite with 
one another, so as to form larger branches, diminish in 
Dumber in proportion as they approach the heart, and be- 
fore reaching that organ are reduced to two large trunks, 
which are the main sources of the blood which enters the 
right side of the heart. 

The blood thus returned to the centre of the circulation 
ij of a much darker colour than that which is distributed 
through the arterial system. It has now undergone cer- 
tain chemical changes during its transit, and contains 
portions of disintegrated substances which would render 
It unfit for the purposes of nutrition. That it may be 
again renewed, it is sent to the lungs, where it is exposed 
to the action of the atmosphere, and undergoes those 
changes which constitute the function of respiration. To 
eflect this important purpose, we find nature employing 
the same mechanism as above described, m connection 
with the function of the left side of the heart. The blood 
which enters the right side of this oi^n is also prevented 
from returning into the veins, by means of adequate 
vaives, and is propelled into the inferior cavity or right 
ventricle, by the contraction of its corresponding auricle. 
These two cavities are also separated by a beautifully con- 
trived valvular apparatus, and the blood is made to rush 
into the pulmonary artery, which conveys the fluid into 
the substance of the lungs. Here we find this artery 
ramifying into exceedingly minute vessels, which from the 
great tenuity of their walls, and their contiguity to the 
sir cells into which the atmospheric air b introduced, ex- 
pose the blood to its influence, and thus render it fit to be 
again circulated through the whole body. This end 
achiered, the blood again collects into larger vessels— the 
veins of the lungs — and is returned to the left side of the 
heart, whence it is again propelled through this organ into 
the large artery, as above described. 

Prom thb sketch of the course of the blood, it will be 
Easily seen that it describes two distinct circles meeting in 
the heart, but still connected, in the same way that the 
two portions of the figure 8, though describing two circles, 
ans still continuous and connected with each other. Hence 
the denomination employed by physiologists of lesser cir- 
ctdstloni applied to the course of the blood between the 



heart and the lungs ; and of greater or systemic circulation, 
employed to designate the general transit of the same 
fluid throughout the whole body. 
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Aberdeen, 



•ANOTHEB MANI' 
* Bjr mn itMana Htre aonie.'— 1 CorlnUiUuu Ix. B. 

How pnrodljr bounds the noble barlis 

Spurning the billow's dash, 
While thnnder-doada are gath*rinff dark. 

Amid the fteqaent flash ! 
A keen outlook the watchmen keep— 
What mark they darkling on the deup? 

The coarse is ohanged, and down Aiey boar, 

For pity guides the brave, 
And find, contendhig with despair, 

A sailor on the wave: 
Tliey lower the boat, and from the storm 
Hiey boldly bear bis fainting form. 

The means of lite they fondly ply; 

His cheek resumes its glow; 
He points his hand, he strains his eye, 

But wOTds reftise to flow : 
One effort more, and thus they ran— 
* Another— there's AXOTHxa man r 

The startled crew explore the place. 
While, dirge-like, walls the blast, 

But find they neither man nor trace 
Whwe the last struggle pass'd : 

Yet well will ocean guard his bed. 

Till summon'd to restore the dead. 

Has Jksus placed me in the deft. 

Beyond the vengeftil swell ? 
And can I see a brother left. 

Exposed to death and hell, 
Nor instantly do what I can, 
While sin holds yet * another man ? * 



J.L. 



THE PAINTER'S MODEL. 

LoMO ago, that is to say about two hundred years ago, 
there sat in one of the hirge rooms of the palace of St James 
• gronp of beautifal young women. The walls of the room 
were hnng with rich damask, and ornamented with beau- 
tSftilly wrought tapestry, on which shone flowers of beauty 
but of no p^fume. As the sunbeams streamed in softened 
radianoe through the stained windows, and danced upon 
the damasked walls, and kissed the cheeks of the maidens 
that were curtained with bright glittering ourls, the salon 
appeared to be a magnificent oorbeille filled with blossoms 
of the rarest tints and firults of the richest lustre. Each of 
these young women bent over a tambouring firame, and 
with her silken thread and needle aud nimble taper little 
fingers, made bouquets of beautifully blended roees, and 
tulips, and ranunculuses to grow on her silken web. They 
were the maids of honour to the queen, and light of heart 
and full of hope were they, for merry glanoes, and cheer- 
Ail words, and jocund laughter, burst from their eyes, and 
lips, and hearts, until the very portraits of the grim old 
kings and cardinals upon the walls seemed to be smitten 
with the infisction of their glee^ and to look upon them 
with sunny smiles. One alone, by her age and gravity, 
invested the beautifbl and harmonious tableau with a touch 
of sombre shadow, and by her primness and dignity pre- 
served an idea of courtly manners amidst the natural flow 
of fredk emotion; it was the Lady St Albans, first of the 
dames of honour, and mistress of the robes. Amongst those 
courtly flowers, however, so beautiful, and firesh, and young; 
there was one whose sweet and placid features, whose looks 
80 fhll of modesty, and whose dress, so remarkable for its 
simplicity, oould not fkil to attract and interest the attea> 
tion. Her robe of black velvet fitted closely to her hand- 
some form, and, (^niog in firont^ exposed an under-dress 
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Mtha nR}b96t wbite aatin. On iier neck wm a pUited ool- 
Ihw ttc of Uwm M white and pure as drifted snow* The 
••W^efl of her upper robe reached to her elbows, and then 
i t ppeay qd aims and handa which were models of sjmmetr^ 
4Uii beaoty. Round her neck and over her transparent 
«»llcNtt» bkj a chain of gold, from which hung suspend^ 
fy| ker breast a oruoifix of ebonj. Uer hair was braided 
on her brow, and its rich luxuriance was restrained bj a 
bMiAeaa of veWet, while, attached to the bandeau behind, 
a tcarf of Mechlin lace fell in graceful and elegant folds 
down her back. 

Mary BothTen was from the * north counto^,* where 
wild, ragged mountains tower xip into the sky, and where 
creat lakes lie sleeping amongst bleak wQdernesses and 
dark forests of fir. Her fiither possessed a considerable 
traet of land and many fierce and sturdy retainers, but 
his pedigree was longer than his purae, and the emblazonry 
OB his eseotcheon was more illustrious and plentiful than 
Us gold. The maiden, in order to gratiQr the pride of her 
Iktiwr, had been sent from her natire country of ScotUnd 
to the fini^isk court, that she might acquire the tastes and 
•Uganoieaof a ooorily education, and bear herself as became 
the daughter of a great lord when she returned once more 
to her ancestral hidls. She had, however, yielded to duty 
and the demands of her conventional station more than to 
inolinaCion; her mind, naturally of a reflectiTe and grave 
oharaster, had nursed itself in the comparative seclusion 
tf her fiither*s house* upon the phenomena of nature and 
the works of art which adorned her home. Her heart was 
fwtle and tender as woman's might be; and as she pos- 
sessed in a high degree the poetic temperament of her na- 
tion, that heart was even more susceptible to the influences 
of beauty than if it had been only feminine. The sublimities 
of her native land had illuminated her ideality with the 
brightness of nature's glory, and the study of those rescripts 
of genius which began to grace the walls of her native 
home, from the pencils of the great Flemish masters, had 
inspired her with an ardent love and fine taste for art. In 
painting she disoovered an infinitude of treasures upon 
which to feed her fkncy and her love. In her solit^e 
qpmpathies had been created by this sublime art for both 
hat sadness and her joy. She saw tears and smiles beam- 
ing from the glowing canvass, and in order to multiply 
those silent companions of her lonely hours she had studied 
uest Bueoeesfully to imitate the models placed before her. 
She had created an ideal world for herself from the silent 
■esoripts which Paul Veronese, Quido, and Rubens had 
given W of the world of reality. The groups of mute yet 
•laqweot figures which had grown beneath the pencils of 
these grand masters were her friends, and she felt warmly 
ffrateftU in her heart to the men whose genius had created 
Mr her, in the midst of solitude, a life full of sympathies 
and pladd joys. Her habits and manners contrasted 
atroagly with Uiose of her young companions, who had been 
•aoenstoaed to more independence and liberty. Timid and 
gentle in her disposition, she could only reply with mild 
looks or sparkling ghinces of the eye to the lively sallies 
snd- sometimes crud jokes of those with whom she was 
ooBStrained to associate. 

Ten o'clock sounded from the great French clock which 
stood in the room, and immediately every lady suspended 
hier employment and turned her eyes towards the door. 

« He is k>ng in coming,' exclaimed several voices at the 
same time; and just as sundry reasons were about to be 
Msuded regarding the delay of the subject of their atten- 
tion, the door of the room was thrown open, and the painter 
\mDdji» was announced. At that word the tinkling sound 
of Jewels ami the rustling of satin proceeded from the huUes, 
and then the odour of the musk and civet floated through 
tlw apartment, as if a breese of wind had passed over a 
oed of flowers. Each one of them bent over her velvet 
tabouret, displayed her long robe, and sought by studied 
ast to invest ner form with a new and striking grace. The 
joeaig p«ih1 of Rubens, accustomed as he was to contem- 
plate beauty, could not restrain an expression of admira- 
tieA and surprise at finding himself so suddenly introduced 
kito ft ekcle so brilliant and so striking. 




Tlie Dowager of St Albans, attnbuting ilie 
eyes and embarrassed looks of the yoath to th^ m^^b^of 
the presence io which he found himself^ sou^^ to, iwvi 
the weight of his trouble by courtly condesceo^Mif^ tbA, 
turning towards him with a smile of sublime -^*— **i^ 
and gracioualy nodding her head, she exclaii 
say that you are possessed of some talent, air.* 

'They do me too much honour who condescend. fn-sa^ 
so, madam,' replied the painter, raising his eyes faiA[iM- 
ing the dowager calmly in the fiiee. • They jod] ' 
my intentions, I fear. I have not yet produced 
to merit so noble an encomium.' 

The painter's voice and maoner were coniiuaak "fdf%Xk 
firmness and pride as he responded to the imgtkpMx 
language of the noble dame. Maiy Ruthven, bra^fWa 
Scottish woman could be, and full of sympttAV^A^^ 
youth, had reddened at the insulting tone and 9 ""^ '* ' 
the duchess, and she therefore smiled with yecreC 
as she listened to the response of Yandyl^e; itn 
lifted her beaming eyes towards him, foil cf k£vif 
he caught her glance, and, comprehending !t^ *" 
he thanked her in his heart 

' Well, well, we shall see,' said the dowager, 
head ; * the queen has sent for you to see you gjtd , 
of your talent Her mt^^ty wishes you to r 
ments of her chapel, so that you will hate 
to exemplify your skill. There are apartdte^tis' 
for you in the old monastic mansion of 
the lady, with great dignity, * in which your , . , , 

can be carried on. You can see it from tlds j^tiji^'^afr 
continued, rising and walking with a stately M«tij%w 
window, whieh she threw open; * you see yo« sIimI Ito^ 
perfect liberty and in solitude. In sommer anodier S0A> 
sion shall be placed at your service; and, besid<^ aH'ttt, 
you shall receive a pension from the state. I h^ ibH U 
sujfficient to satisfy an artist.' 

< Art is a sovereignty which money cannot pdrdhm, 
madam,' said Vandyke, quietly ; * and if I might possesithe 
talent to which I aspire, the favours of which you vaaUt 
were not sufficient to pay my pencils.' 

* All that is very wcdl, said the dowager, throvringbcek 
her head in such a manner as none but dowagers Can da 

* You are proud and talented, and we are great; bnt a 
truce to disputes regarding the honours pertaining to con- 
dition. The queen shall proclaim you her chief paiater, 
also, when you shall have gained the prize in the compe- 
tition now open to the students of Rome for the j^rodu^go 
of the best head of the Virgin.' 

* Alas, madam,' said the painter, modestly, *Jt dis jto- 
tecUon of the queen is dependent on this oondiao&i tmidi 
fear I shall never obtain it' 

* And how, Mr Painter?' inquired the lady. 

* Because that I shall not gain the prize,'^ re|>lkd'Tu- 
dyke, with an expression of sadness that awakeaej t all.tte 
gentlest sympathies in the soul of Mary, irht<A #ei^ tA* 
mediately reflected in her beaming &ce. 

'And wherefore refuse to try to £ain Ut*^ ililt.ile 
dowager ; * there is a double honour awaldn^ yonfc'sSoOte; 
but perhaps you have not sufficient time for li)e'eii!t^n)rl9e.' 

' You mistake me, madam,' replied the palnt^^'jbl^j 

* I have the will to make the trial, and I haVd tt^M/^ i 
time, but how shall I represent the Madoni^ S8 rae oi^ 
to be represented without a model?' As he q^e-ttitt^ 
words he cast his eyes towards Mary Ruthvefi. .^'1%^ 
searched anxiously, he continued, * but hith^io |ft^ w^ 
for a celestial visage equal to my ideal of hetBf \X1^^ 
not been able to discover one illumined by tl(itl ,1)^1^1 
candour of soul which beams in the heavenly r ''" ^ *^ '^'^^ 
nor possessed of that sweet and wonderfu 
which reveals in each of her motions the in< 
of women.' 

All the young women at onoe raided 
Vandyke, and they were struck vU2i h 
tifol form, and his lof^, smoo^, pA { 
which was illumined with the p^ nts 

< Indeed!' said the Lady St A|b^CM 
smile ; * I thought painters were never $i & I 
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*twi women fiiir and beauUfbl ftre easily found; but 
one alon£ baye I been able to dbcoTer irbo approached to 
that ideal of the modestv and beauty which has strtiok 
iDf imagination. Alas ! tbe maiden whom I have discover- 
ed and who is eren more than I coald have wished* is a 
damsel who wonld not deign to sit to a poor artist.' 

As he finished these words he raised his sparkling, ani- 
toaked eyes towards Mary Rnthven ; the maiden felt the 
mysterious influences of that intelligence which beamed 
from his countenance, and she trembled and hung her 
head, while a blush sodfused her fS^ce and neck. All her 
companions had caught the stolen glance of the painter, 

' and all, with feelings of envious despite, discoveM that 
Marpr was the woman of whom the painter spoke. The 

'aged dowager, who had not perceived this secret intelli- 

fenpe, askeid of him, * And who is this great dame, Mr 
iunter!* 

*4 virgin bersel( madam,' replied Vandyke, while his 
<^es «9>arkled with th« force of his emotions. He then 
))ow^ to the ladies of the court, threw a last adieu to Mary, 
end said to ^e dowager, * I shall endeavour to gain the 
priaa which you esteem so honourable, madam ; and if I do 
AQ^.iduUl leave England.' 

yuidyke, in compliance with the arrangements that 
hi/f been inade, took possession of those secluded apar^ 
mim in the vicinity of the palace, which had been set 

n&r him; and there he began to execute his picture 
e competition, and at the same time to work at the 
frescoes of the chapeL He seised his pencils, and, with 
liis imagination teeming With recollections of Mary Ruth- 
Tent's beau^, he essayed to trace her lovely features upon 
lus canvass: but that inq)iration so useftil to art, when 
lilentj subduing influences operate upon the artist, and fix 
his mind upon one grand object, was too strong for Van- 
dyke. His spirit was too much moved — too much engaged 
and interested in the inward emotion, to give it outward 
expression. His soul was absorbed in the ideal which filled 
and peopled his ikocy, and it refbsed to guide his hand in 
its attempto at delineation, so that he fiuled to convey to 
hia canvass a rescript of the picture which his mind saw. 
He passed a dav in vain and futile trials, and night sur- 
prised him, sadly and coldly, standing before his easel, 
aod striving in vain to trace that (hgitive resemblance that 
haunted his imagination. 

From the moment that he had quitted the palace, all the 
jests and mocking glances of hit companions had been 
directed towards poor Mary, and they pud her back a sur- 
charge of soom and envious raillery for the preference and 
praises L ^stowed upon her by the young painter. At last, 
on the evening of the succeeding day, the gay throng broke 
up, and all seemed to have banished the memory of the 
plebeiaii arUst fh>m their minds ; but Mary treasured one 
rond recollection in her warm and gentle heart, and the 
name of Vand vke mingled that night in her prayers, and 
the last thought that lukunted her waking momente was a 
thought of him. 

It was midnight, and a thousand stars sparkled in 
the vault of heaven. Silence brooded over the mighty 
city, while sleep waved his mysterious and potent sceptre 
over the brows of slumbering king and beggar. No voice 
broke the stillness of the night — the very wind seemed to 
whisper as it stole slowly through the long corridors of the 
palace, and the open arches of the old cloisters — and the 
lew lig^ta that were hung in the piazzas and lobbies seemed 
to wink sleepily as they but half illumined the vast and 
solitary building. One lamp, suspended in the outer gate- 
wajr, seemed to be more lively than the red foggy cresseto 
which companioned it, and it threw ito rays on the build- 
ing where Vandyke lodged, as if it looked with interest 
<ipon the old solitary ruin, which, sad and solemn, seemed 
to pny amongst the loneliness of ito own crumbling de- 
solation. Suodenlv a window of the palace opened, and 
a i^re^ wrapped in the loose white drapery of slumber, 
iDpeired upon the balcony. Silent and swift as a shadow, 
the solitary and secret night wanderer glided towards the 
^h0 ^tair, and, rapidly descending the steps, flitted across 
the peat square^ and was lost in the shade of the piazza. 



With the confidence of one who weiQ knew VwliotetttHli, 
the spectre passed through a kmg passagev and lAtwAi 
Irom a liule door into the galleries of the okapeL 'Imm 
tsw instante she had traversed thdr solitary pasMgw tfnd 
found the studio of the painter, whose floor she riwlft^ 
crossed without seeming to notice anything around ber, 
and, approadbing an old carved oaken chair, sat dowtt be- 
fore the easel of the painter. 

The youth had stood for a long time before bis oaiMMs 
in a state of deep abetraotion. He had striven in vain 
to impress upon the surfkce before him the thoogklB 
that filled his fancy. Around him lay models and halA 
finished works in all forms of airtistic oonftision; and firom 
the ceiling of his apartment hung a large iron cresset, firott 
which a strong Kght and shadow were thrown upon him- 
self and the other objecte in his apartment As the nys 
of the lamp irradiated his fooe ftill of disappointment, aad 
his handsome form half bent in an attitude of weariness, 
he might have been taken for a model of Adonis oontei*- 
plating the paltry results of a long and toilsome eliase 
As the calm, composed, and beautiAil viskm, howvrar, 
seated herself before him, he started from kis roferie and 
gased, half in wondering admiratiott and half in foar, iqHm 
the unlooked-for visitant. The unfortunate artist, so sad, 
so hopeless but a few minutes ago, could seafoeiy betiove 
the reality of the sight, which, modest aod beautifla as an 
angel, was before him. He looked upon the oeleMiai Ibrm 
of Blary Ruthven, which, in sOent and breathlBg besnty, 
now sat as a model, but he had scarcely power to mtfvt «s 
he gazed upon hec If she had come to fill tho meaiore 
of his ambition, and, like his guardian angel, to udnist«r 
to his success and glory, he cUd not seem to havo at this 
moment the courage or ability to profit by her oondesoon- 
sion; he looked upon her, at this instant^ as a devote^ 
and not as an artist He fixed his eyes tenderiy iqMm her 
ihoe, but die did not seem to feel the dectrio arloar of his 
glance, and not a Ibature changed in her lovely counta- 
nanoe. At last all the vigour of his genius stirred his 
heart with gratitude, and he threw himself on bis knees 
before the maiden to thank her, when, with a dignified 
sign, she motioned him towards his easeL Her feoe w«B 
illumined with an expression so pure and fhll of maJesUc 
innocenoe that, forgetting the reality of the vision in the 
plenitude of ito beauty, he seized his pencils, and, lost in 
the regions of fian^y, he wrought with all the ability and 
success that inspiration might have been supposed to 
vouchsafe to his genius. The youth who, but a* hov 
before, had, in the fulness of his despair, thrown dowa 
at his feet the tnstrumente of his art, seemed filled witba 
newlilb. The artist had again risen superior to the maa; 
and mute, almost aflraid to breathe, yet strengUioMd by 
an unknown power, he saw rise beneath his oreative hmoA 
in a few hours the loveliest and purest of his ^gins. 
The maiden seemed to perceive that the artist had aesott- 
pushed his work; for, as he stood wrapt in silent oontoas- 
plation before his easel, and smiled upon the picture, she 
rose, and, in silent but stately dignity, glided ttom thb 
apartment, and left the young painter agtdn alone. With 
fixed and wondering gaze, suppressed breathing, and 
flushed countenance, the youth, as if fixed to the ground, 
saw her depart without an effort to retain her. t)he ap> 
peared to mm to be more than mortal, and her visit, wfaiob 
partook so much of the mysterious, confirmed him in this 
idea. She had scarcely vanished firom his sight, howevit^ 
when, overcome by his labours and excitement* he sunk 
npon his couch and slept 

His first thought^ when he awoke in the morning, was 
to hasten to his canvass. Transported with joy as be be* 
held the fece whieh seemed to breathe and smile upon 
him, he fell upon his knees, and, in glowing langnagsy 
thanked either the angel or woman who had appeiued to 
him. It was in vain t^t he sought to unveil the mystevy 
which yet enshrouded the advent of his model Ail us 
recollections were confused, and every effort of his meaaoty 
and reason fkiled to bring him anv nearer to the traih. 
Divided between the mystic and the real, he someliifeeM 
thought that it must have been a vision of the Virgin, alii 
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at other thn«8 he imagined that it must hare been Mary 
Rtithf en. At last, in order to solve his perplexing doubts, 
be determined to address to the maiden the following epistle : 
' Lady, forgive me if; led by the impulses of a mistaken 
idea, I address a few unintelligible expressions to you. If 
I am not mistaken yon will understand me, and condescend, 
I hope, to set my mind at rest Tell the poor artist, whom 
you have blessed with inspiration, if it was thee or an angel 
that sat as a model of the Virgin during the night.' 

Unfortunately for young men in a certain condition of 
mind, they are not generally blessed with too much judg- 
ment If this epistle had &Ilen into the hands of Mary 
Ruthven only, there would have been little more about it, 
but as the Dowager Lady St Albans, as superior duenna, 
had the privilege of supervising the correspondence of her 
young charges, dire was the scorn, and wrath, and indig- 
nation that illumined the visage of that great dame when 
she broke the seal of the painter's audacious but incoherent 
note. 

* Horror !' cried she, in a shrill treble tone, and all the 
young ladies suspended their labours to listen to the sequel ; 
^ a lady of a lofty house so fiir degrades herself and forgets 
what she owes to her station as to go alone at night to 
seek the studio of a painter.' As she spoke she looked 
scomfViUy on the culprit^ as if she would have slain her ; 
but her wrath redoubled as she beheld Mary, gentle and 
undisturbed as she ever was, listen to her reproaches as if 
she did not understand them. The dowager, who had ex- 
pected a scene, who had anticipated a deep and sudden 
confteion, and hoped to receive a sincere avowal as the 
price of pardon, saw that she was not likely, from the mai- 
den's 80 thoroughly composed manner, to obtain either. 
The alarm was accordingly sounded in the palace; and it 
was decided, by a parliament of ladies, that the poor, lost, 
and degraded Mary Ruthven should return to her fiuher's 
house on the morrow. Neither tears, nor prayers, nor 

Srotestattons would be listened to; and on the following 
ay the sad and weeping maiden must leave her courtly 
school and return wiih a dishonoured name to her own 
native land ; and, in order that she might be strictly under 
due surveillance until her departure, the dowager placed 
her couch in her own apartment 

Midnight sounded, and Mary Ruthven, as on the pre- 
ceding night, arose. Awakened by the movement, from 
her unquiet slumbers, the dowager, also rejoicing in an 
opportunity of convincing those who yet clung to a belief 
in the maiden's innocence, called several ladies of the 
palace to behold the nocturnal wanderer go forth again to 
the painter's rooms. Lighting their flambeaux, the dowager 
and a train of ladies followed the footsteps of the shadow- 
like maiden. She traversed the great square and the cor- 
ridors as on the prerious night, and moved towards the 
galleries of the chapel. The duenna turned towards the 
ladies, and she saw in their haughty, scornful visages suf- 
ficient nroof of their belief in Mary's culpability. They 
followed her into the studio of the artist, and found her 
quietly and composedly seated before the easel The sound 
of many feet, the exclamations of surprise, and the flam- 
beaux, which threw their sudden light upon her beautiful 
face, all combined to astonish and move the maiden, and, 
with a sudden start, she spread out her hands, rose to her 
feet and looked around her as she uttered a scream. 

She had been asleep. It was as a somnambulist that 
she had gone to the studio of the painter and had served as 
his model. She bad rendered to him unconsciously the 
means of winning fame and glory, for he bore from all com- 
petitors the prize for his h^ of the Virgin; and shortly 
afterwards a daughter of the house of Ruthven plighted 
her troth to Sir Anthony Vandyke, the greatest painter of 
his day. 

THE CHINESE JUNK. 
The shortest road to the Celestial Empire is by the Black- 
wall Railway. You may take a ticket through and back, 
for a matter of eighteenpence. With every carriage that 
if cast off on the road— at Stepney, Limehouse, Poplar, 



West India Docks — thousands of miles of space an « 
off too. The flying dream of tiles and cbimney-fsfe 
backs of squalid houses, frowzy pieces of waste gftnad 
narrow courts and streets, swamps, ditches, masts of sM|h 
gardens of dock-weed, and unwholesome Kttle bower 
of scarlet beans, whirl away in half a score of rnxNlea 
Nothing is lefl but China. How the flowery regies eve 
got, in the form of the junk Keying, into the latitude i 
longitude where it is now to be found, is not the least |8rj 
of the marvel. The crew of Chinamen aboard the Keyn^ 
devoutly believed that their good ship would arrive c 
safe at the desired port, if they only tied red rags eni 
upon the mast, rudder, and cable. Perhaps they i 
short of rag, through bad provision of stores; cetti 
is, that they had not enough on board to keep them ( 
the bottom, and would most indubitably have gonefliat 
but for such poor aid as could be rendered by tbe skiD ut 
coolness of a dozen English sailors, who broogbltbitey 
traordinary craft in safety over the wide oeeao. If ttr» 
be any one thing in the world that it is not at all Ifte 
that thing is a ship of any kind. So narrow, so Isw, s 
grotesque, so low in the middle, so high at each end {fit 
a China pen-tray), with no rigging, with nowhere to get 
aloft, with mats for sails, great warped cigars for naAi 
gaudy dragons and sea-monsters disporting tbemMlve 
from stem to stem, and, on the stem, a gigantic cock ofit» 
possible aspect, defying the world (as well he may) M 
produce his equal— it would look more at home at the to| 
of a public building, at the top of a moontaio, in an rttom 
of trees, or down in a mine, than afloat on tbe wstrr 
Of all unlikely callings with which imagination codi' 
connect the Chinese lounging on tbe deck, tbe most n 
likely and the last would be the mariner's craft. Imagined 
ship's crew, without a profile among them, in gauze pioafores 
and plaited hair ; wearing stiff clogs, a quarter of a fboC 
thick in the sole; and lying at night m little scentdl 
boxes, like backgammon-men or chess-pieces, or mother* 
of-pearl counters ! The most perplexing coosideratioDs ob- 
tmde themselves on your mind when you go down io Uu 
cabin. As, what became of all those lanterns banging ta 
the roof, when the junk was out at sea P Whether tbcf 
dangled there, banging and beating against each otker^ 
like so many iester's baubles F Wlieiher the idol, Chin 
Tee, of the eighteen arms, enshrined in a celestial poppet- 
show, in the place of honour, ever tumbled out in heavj 
weather? Whether the incense and the joss-stick still 
bumed before her with a faint perfume and a little thread' 
of smoke, while the mighty waves were roaring all aroimd f 
Wheiber that preposterous umbrella in tbe comer was al- 
ways spread, as being a convenient maritime instrument 
for walking about the decks with in a storm P Whether 
all the cool and shiny little chairs and tables were con- 
tinually sliding about and bruising each other, and if not, 
why notP Whether any body, on the voyage, ever read 
those two books printed in characters like bird-cagei and 
fly-traps P Whether the Mandarin passenger. He Sii^t 
who had never been ten miles from home in his life be- 
fore, lying sick on a bamboo couch in a private Cbisa 
closet of his own (where he is now perpetually writio^ 
autographs for inquisitive barbarians), ever began todoobt 
tbe potency of the goddess of the sea, whose coooterteit 
presentment, like a flowery monthly nurse, occupies tbe 
sailor's joss-house in the second gallery P Whether it ii 
impossible that the said Mandarin, or the artist of tbe 
ship, Sam Sing, Esquire, R.A., of Canton, can ever go 
ashore without a walking staff of cinnamon, agreeaUi la 
the usage of their likenesses in British tea-shops P Apore 
all, whether tbe hoarse old ooean can ever have been ae- 
riously in earnest with this floating toy-shop, or mecr^ 
played with it in lightness of spirit — roughly, bat meaa- 
ing no harm— as the bull did, with the ChiDa-sb€|p^oo& 
Patrick's day in the morning P 

Here, at any rate, is the doctrine of finality beaotifidlf 
worked out, and shut up in a comer of a dock near m 
Whitebait-bouse at Blackwall, for the edification ojt mei. 
Tbousauds of years have passed away since the first 
Cbinese junk was constructed on this model ; and tbe ]iA 
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Chinese juok that was ever Uunched, was Dooe the better 
for ibat waste and desert of time. In all that ioterral, 
thra^gh all the immense extent of the strange kingdom 
of Chiaa — in the midst of its patient and ingenious, but 
never advancing art, and its diligent agricultural cultiva- 
tion — net one new twist or curve has been given to a ball 
of ivory ; not one blade of experience has been grown. 
, The general eje has opened no wider, and seen no farther, 
1 ti»an the mimk eye upon this vessel's prow, by means of 
' whioh she is supposed to find her way. It has been set 
in the flovery-bead Co as little purpose for thousands of 
; >ears^ 

There is no doubt, it appears, that if any alteration took 
plaee kk this junk or any other, the Chinese form of go- 
vernment would be destroyed. It has been clearly ascer- 
tjuned by the wise men and lawgivers that to make the 
cQpk upon the stem (the Grand Fakon of China) by a 
feather's breadth a less startlii^ phenomenon, or to 
! biing him within the remotest verge of ornithological 
possibtllty, would be to endanger the noblest institutions 
of the country. For it is a remarkable circumstance in 
China (which is found to obtain nowhere else), that al- 
theugh its institutions are the perfection of human wis- 
dom, and M-e the wonder and envy of the world by reason 
o( their stability, they are constantly imperilled in the 
last degree by very slight occurrences. So, such wonder- 
ful eontradictions as the neatness of the Keying's cups and 
Bsucers, and the ridiculous rudeness of her guns and rud- 
der, continue to exist. If any Chinese maritime genera- 
tion were the wiser for the wisdom of the generation gone 
before, it is agreed upon by all the Ty Kongs in the navy 
that the Chinese constitutiou would immediately go by 
the board, and that the church of the Chinese Bonzes 
would be effectually done for. 

It is pleasant, coming out from behind the wooden 
screen that encloses this interesting and remaritable sight, 
to glance upon the mighty signs of life, enterprise, and 

frogress, that the great river and its busy banks present. 
t is pleasant, coming back from China by the Blackwall 
Railway, to think that wb trust no red rags in storms, and 
burn no joss-sticks before idols ; that wb never grope our 
vay by the aid of conventional eyes which have no sight 
in them ; and that, in our civilisation, we sacrifice absurd 
forms to substantial &cts. The ignorant erew of the Key- 
ing refused to enter on the ships' books, until * a conside- 
rable amount of silvered paper, tinfoil, and joss-sticks' 
had been laid in by the owners, for the purposes of their 
worship ; but our seamen never stand out upon points of 
silvered paper and tinfoil, or the lighting up of joss- 
sticks upon altars ! Christianity is not Chin Teeism; and 
therein all insignificant quarrels as to means, are lost 
sight of in remembrance of the end. There is matter for 
reflection aboard the Keying, to last the voyage home to 
England again.— i2Ea«Mft«r. 



THE LIAS CLAY— A VISIT TO BLACKPOTS. 

FisDiNa, on a recent visit to Banff, that we had an after- 
noon at our disposal, and having learned that there was, 
between two and three miles to the north-west, a vast mass 
of black mud containing * petrified tangles,' we at once 
resolved to visit a locality that promised something inte- 
resting to the geological inquirer; and, with a view to 
communicate to our readers a portion of the pleasure af- 
forded us by that afternoon's excursion, we now proceed 
to lay before them the following simple narrative. 

On taking our place on the coach, we desired to be set 
down at the nearest point to Blackpots. This led a fel- 
low-passenger, whom we afterwards found to be a pro- 
prietor of the brickwork, to say that, should we make use 
of his name, the foreman would direct our attention to 
whatever was worthy of notice. Having left the coach, 
expressing our gratitude for this spontaneous act of cour- 
ted, we found our way to the fishing village of Whitebiils, 
the population of which is nearly six hundred. We could 
not but augur well of the intelligence of the inhabitants, 
when we were told that a barometer is no uncommon 



piece of furniture in their houses. This has no doubt, in 
the course of years, greatly contributed to the preserva- 
tion of lives and property, by averting many of those 
heart-rending calamities and deep distresses into which 
our fishing villages are often plunged through those sud- 
den changes of the atmosphere, the indications of which 
are by far too subtle for the most experienced in weather- 
wisdom, but are faithfully pointed out by this invaluable 
instrument This naturally but disagreeably reminded 
us of the very different state of things in another fishing 
villi^ with which we were in some measure acquainted. 
Although placed in far more favourable circumstances, 
yet it had not profited so much by the light of science as 
Wbitehills. A few public-spirited individuals, whose 
philanthropy had been awakened by some of those disas- 
ters which might have been avoided had the sufferers pos- 
sessed a barometer and heeded its warnings, ordered one 
to be put up in a conspicuous position, for the common 
good of the locality. Some time after, a gentleman hap- 
pened to be consulting its index, when a fisherman, ap- 
proaching him, is said to have asked what kind of weather 
they were likely to have. * Why,' said the inspector, * it 
does not look very settled like yet.' * Settled ! * exclaimed 
the questioner, * it has never been settled sin' that thing 
gaed up there ! ' 

Leaving Whitehills and its intelligent population, we 
proceeded a shoy way along the beach, till, on turning a 
projection of the cliffs, we found ourselves full upon the 
brickwork of Blackpots^— a name so evidently suggested by 
the colour of the clay and the nature of the work, as to 
afford no pretext for an etymological disquisition in imi- 
tation of our farther-travelled brethren. Here were 
stacks of bricks ready for the market — there smoking 
kilns — and yonder about forty men, with stalwart arm, 
busily employed in digging down the clay from the face 
of a perpendicular cliff, apparently from thirty to forty 
feet in height. Having found the forenum, delivered our 
verbal passport, and stated the object of our visit, he im- 
mediately proceeded to lead us over all the workings, and 
lery intelligently fbmished whatever information we re- 
quired. The clay, as it is wrought out, is rather moist 
and of a tough consistency ; its colour is a deep olive, or 
what the ladies are pleased to call * an invisible green ; ' 
when it is moulded and dried, it assumes a light greyish 
tint, and when it is burned, it assumes the w<rll-known 
red colour of bricks and tiles. It will be found that the 
lias of Cromarty, which the Old Red Sandstone has ren- 
dered BO famous, exhibits a similar hoe when exposed to 
a smart heat. May we not be justified in inferring from 
this, that in both cases we have principally the common 
red clay, whose colour has been changed by the presence 
of the bitumen which the fire expels? and is not this view 
farther confirmed by the fact that, when the lias is in gitu, 
whkh is certainly not the case here, the lower beds rest 
upon the new red marl, and pass into itP 

A brickwork has long existed here, and the extent of 
the mass of clay that has been removed may be conjectured 
from the distance between the beach and the present face 
of the cliff; but an unusual impulse has recently been 
given to the works by the increased demand for drain-tiles, 
that are now soextensivdy employed in the surrounding dis- 
trict. On coming nearer the men, whom we found healthy 
in their appearance and temperate in their habits, we 
were soon presented with the * petrified tangles' of which 
we were in search. These we found, as may have already 
been anticipated, to be pieces of belmmte$y well known on 
the other side of the Firth as * thunderbolts,' and esteem- 
ed of sovereign efficacy in the case of bewitched cattle. 
Though still wide of the mark, there was here an evident 
descent from the supernatural to the physical, from the 
superstitious to the true. Satisfied that we had a mass of 
lias clay before us, we set vigorously to work in order either 
to find additional characteristic fossils, or obtain data on 
which to form a conjecture as to the history of this out- 
of-the-way deposit ; and our labour was not without its 
reward. We shall now present a brief account of the speci- 
mens we picked up. Observing a number of stones of 
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different fiixei that had been thrown out •■ they ir«« 
struck by the workman's shovel, we immediatetf eom- 
meocedy and, like an inqaisitor of old, knocked onr vle- 
timi on the head, that ihey might reveal their secrets ; 
or, like a Roman hamspex, examined their interior ; not, 
however, to obtain a knowledge of the fntore, but only to 
take a peep into the past. I. Here, then, we tdte up, not 
a regular lias-lime nodule, but wliat appears to liave tbrm- 
ed part of one, and the first blow has laid open part of a 
wborl of an ammonite, which, when complete, must have 
measured three or four inches in diameter, and it is per- 
fectly assimilated to the calcareous matrix. 2. Here is 
a mass of indurated clay, and a gentle blow has expMed 
parts of two ammonites, smaller than the former, but 
their shells are white and powdery like chalk. 3. An- 
other fragment is laid open, and there, quite unmistak- 
ably, lie the umbo and greater portion of the plagiotUma 
eoncentrieum. 4. Another fri^jment of a granular initty 
structure presents a considerable portion of the interior 
of one of the shells of a pectoo, but whether the attached 
fragment is part of one of its ears, or of the other valve 
turned backward, is not so easily determined. 5. Here 
is a piece of belemnite in limestone, and the fracture of 
the fossil presents the usual glistening planes of cleavage. 
6. Next we take up a piece of distinctly laminated lias, 
with ammonites as thick as they cair lie on the pages of 
this black-book of natural history. 7. Once more we 
strike, and we have the east and part of the shell of an- 
other bivalve ; but the valves have been jerked off each 
other, and have suffered a severe compound fracture; 
nevertheless we can have little hesitation in pronouncing 
it a specief of unh* 8. Here is another piece of lime- 
stone, with its small fragment of another shell, of very 
delicate texture, with finely marked transverse strie. 
We are unwilling to decide on such slight evidence, but 
feel inclined to refer it to some species of plagiostoma. 9. 
Here is a specie of pyrites, not quite so large as the fist, 
and so veffetable-like in its marking that it might be 
mistaken for part of a branch of a tree. 'I his is also cha- 
racteristic of the lias, fur when the shales are deeply im- 
pregnated with bitumen and pyrites, they undergo a slow 
combustion when heaped up with faggots and set on fire ; 
and in the clifis of the Torkshire coast, after runy wea- 
ther, thev sometimes spontaneously ignite, and continue 
to bum for several months. 10. As we passed through 
the works, on our way to the clay, we observed a sort of 
reservoir, into which the clay, after being freed from its 
impurities, had been run in a liquid state ; the water bad 
evaporated, and the drying clay had cracked in eveiy di- 
rection. Here we find its counterpart in this large mass 
of stone, only the clay here, mixed with a portion of lime, 
b petrified and the fissures filled up with carbonate ti 
lime— thus forming the teptaria, or cement-stone. We 
have dressed a specimen of it for our guide, who has a 
friend that will polish it, when the dark lias will be strik- 
ingly contrasted with the white lime, and form rather a 
pretty piece of natural mosaic. 11. Coming to a simple 
piece of machinery for removing Arsgments of shale and 
stone from the clay, we examined some of the bits so reject- 
ed, and found what we had no doubt were fish-scales. 12. 
We have yet to notice certain long slender bodies, out- 
wardly brown, but inwardly nearly black, resembling 
whip-cord In site. Are we to regard these as specimens 
of a fucus, perhaps the JHum, or allied to it, which is 
known in some places by the appropriate name of sea- 
laces P 13. Passing on to the office, we were shown a chop 
of wood that had been found in the clay, and was destined 
for the Banff Museum. It is about eighteen inches in 
length, and half as much in breadth, and, although evi- 
dently water-worn, yet we could count between twenty- 
five and thirty concentric rings on one of its ends, which not 
only enabled ns to form some conjecture of its sge previous 
to its overthrow, but also justified us in referring it to the 
conifersB of the vorwelt, or ancient world. 

But six o'clock had now arrived ; the day's work was 
done, and many of the workmen gathered around us, 
some of them bringing additional sp^mens of the belem- 



nite, one of whkh w«a of an praber cotonr aa^ 
transparent-^thus fonaimg a powerftil contraaft to -ite' 
blackness and opacity of the rest. We were told-iliAL 
parties oocaaionally visited the works and picked «|ifi«M. 
of * tangle^* but that no one bad ever^btsjaed aueh A«ar. 
rietyoffiMsflsaawehaddone. However tins nugii&be»«» 
were fiu* less gratified on finding thai no aasatew aalni* 
ralisi had ever coodeacended to inlbrm them whn» thaa^ 
called * tanglei' really were; and we eenld not %tf^w> 
gnt^og that the lovers of science shoold la oftA i^fwr 
like dark-lanterns, all luminous withist hot mffin^ 'li 
the flounderings of their neighboars in the darkaan vich» 
out, while a blink firom the opened lantern mielii htn 
led them into the detifffatfnl regions of truth a»4 nlilHyk- 
We observed that, judging from appearanoea, the Mfeift 
they had given the roesils was by no means iBappro|iriaae$ 
but that geologists, carrying on their researeheaia iscil^ 
ties where these fossils were found in a less fragasenCasf 
state— where, indeed, they were perfrct— had eoms^ta 
the certain concloaion that they belonged ooitothevtfg^ 
table but to the animal kingdom; in abort, thai they had 
formed part of a rather singular fish. Aa a aosicpfcn 
similar inhabitant of onr present sea, we rifrived tai the 
cuttle-fish, anchor-fish, or sqnid; but by nooe nf ihfese 
names did thev appear to recognise it. We therafor»e»- 
tered more mmutely into detail, and spoke of ita awiatk, 
brown, sacklike body— ita tail like the flook ef «o 
— ita mouth like the bill of * hawk— lu larg»bl«e 
its feet placed around the roaiiginof tta head, with 
like the ivory month of a toddy-ladle— and ita bag 4f ink, 
which it is capable of sqnirtmg through ita pes^ whn 
pursued by its enemies, that it asay darken the water, and 
so make its escape. As we proceeded, sgieaaa of intclli- 
gence lighted op the eonntenance of one of onr heanra, 
who had once been afiaherman, and who aaid thai he had 
taken many of them into his boat, and that it wan theA»- 
aadb, probably so called frens its reaembliii^ a fish leahhig 
out of a hoae or stocking. In the tme spint of a Bareswan 
disciple, he resolved to look whether the nest one he 
caught had a bone in ita back, like the petrified Ungis. 
*Stop, stop, friend,' we replied, *not quite oo frat; «• 
did not say that the ancient and recent fishes were iden- 
tical, although in aome points they resembled each 
other ; neither mast you expect to find a pecrifitftiee in 
the back of * living fish ; but, should yon cateh a cuttle- 
fish and carefhlly cut it np, you will find a griatly avb- 
stanoe, which, on being dried, will considerably rfacaabh 
the large feathers of a goose's wing.' * But, air/ aaid an- 
other, * I have read in Bufibn's History that we are new 
living amid the wrecks of a former world' * WelV re- 
plied we, * that, like naany other general asaertiooa wkk 
a dash of tmth in them, may lie applied hidilGpreBl«a9«b 
If it be merely meant that the oniat of this gkhe haa» 
dergone ?ery great and extensive npheavinga and diapsf- 
tions, it cannot be dented, and the very phiee where «e 
now sUnd affords abundant evidenee of the €set; hnt if k 
be intended that we are living wretchedly or loeomvaii- 
ently, like so many sailors aasong the fragnseota of their 
shattered vessels, we deny the assertion, and have nelaek 
of evidence to show that all these chan^ base been pie- 
duced by unlimited power, under the direetM» of infirttr 
wisdom and benevolence — ^that the preaenteona Htn t i aa if 
the earth hu resulted from the design to render ke salt- 
able andtomfortable abode for man. Thia alao In in per- 
fect agreement with the Scriptures, which say, ' He ete a l 
ed it not m vain— he formed it to be inhabited.' ' la esa- 
firmation of theae views, we referred to the esid lane s 
tion, on which the comfort and prosperity of thiskingdon 
so greatly depend, and to the ironband, with ita ooal aad 
lime in juxta-position, by which the iron is carried throq^ 
the various processes by which it h rendeted aaove ha- 
portant to the oommenial and agrienltntal intenealasf 
this great empire than the precioas metab Ihmaji'ii' 
We next made a few remariis on the nnanr wfhl at tewpti 
of unbelievers to bring the facts of geology and tke tveiki 
of the Bible mto collision, and showed that thes^ntt««yii 
only all the more clearly proved the wapmioiiify eT Ikt 
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^mry IniiiMui comiMMitlBiiy m tJb*t there wm do* 

Ita It iDMBsliteotirith th«4iseoTeriet9f modern 

i^^biob plated il m boaoaoiVto coairast with 

irolliiigt of antiqiiity that eiilMr pretoiuM to intpi- 

ik>% -or fttttwpted to «OMiinfe for oatnral pbonomen» 

|li«r4»Mia«t regard to fMts, or bf goin^ fartber thao 

lklr«cm^iMttco«tld warrant. Wo had thus aoi addi- 

lta•^e^d«■ce of the divine origin of the Bible^ and of 

l»t fatopntenaioiis of other writings to inapiratioD. We 

lio 4I1SM to the £unoat development theorj, which, 

ktShnOlMrieB Bell, in hit Bridgewater Tieattae^ ebaerveii 

li«^ttlierkbie theory, to whieh we can only conoeive a 

■to-lMiven'by tba shame or fear of being thought to har* 

bir the fcelifrof Tolgar minda.' The same acoemplished 

MMT^nberobsenres, that < erery thii« dedaret the di^ 

imitf lOf epedet to have its origin in diatinet creations^ 

riftvot^tobe owingr to a process of gradual transition from 

WnMnofigiinl type. Any other hypothesis than that of 

•#w*eveatisi» of animals, snited to the soccessife changes 

l9the tliiOf^ggnie matter of the globe— the condition of the 

Iktfei^itmnspkBere, and temperature— brings with it only 

tt'lMioniDnlstion of diffiovlties.' 

'-^^lAWKAq^ the eveniag had now become drissly, and we 

liad'iftphkesi <» long hoar bv Shrewsbnry,' or any other 

etoel^iyetinnr aodieme exWbtted no appearance of want 

90lBtemCiAthe8Qfa}eet, and it was certainly pleasing to 

Mi the appetMo 4i she body so eempletely suspended for 

s-titt«eby<4»i^ of the mted,.and an hoooorahle charac- 

terihly eg :our eotfntr y m<n*>their lore of knowledfe-*^ 

UNMdly hfought oat. Farewell^ leUov-menl May the 

Muir ^ base thrown not incnsese yonr desn*e to become 

InersishH^y soquninted wHAl the worhs of the glorious 

Oreatnr ; and may ywn more and .more realise the supe- 

rtoriiy df medtal to bodily gralifioatiQds, till you become 

ft leaven' ihst ms^ eztenatrtly penade.the mass of yonr 

wigldioors! 

l»*iio» taking a brief review of what had thns been 
brs^^ befbre as in this interesting locality, the question 
Mtonrily^sug^rests itself, Whether have we hei^ a mass of 
lia»<eiay as originally deposited, or has it renlted from 
the breaking up of lias-shale ? The former dtemative, we 
have beard, has been maintained ; hot we are inclined to 
ftdopt the latter, and that for the fbllawing reasois:— 1. 
This elay, jodgifig fVom other locaiitiea, knot m ntu, hot 
has ewery appearance of having been precipitated into a 
basin in the gneiss on which it rests, havhug apparently 
under it« although it is impossible to say to what extent, 
s bed 4if eommionted shells. 2. The fisssils are all fn^. 
wentary and water- worn. This fs eq>edally the ease wkh 
r^ard tb the belemnites, the piroee avera^g from one 
to two inehes in lenglh, no workman having ever fioond a 
emiplsttf M>eeimen, such as orcars in the lia«^liaJe at 
Oromdrty, b which th^ mi^ be foood twelne mchee in 
HngA. 3. ^tperiiaps the most satlsfrctory proei; and 
me that^n Itaslf may be deemed eufficieat, iethe frequent 
^Mx^rtncnof places of Aiaa^hale with their embedded am- 
mtwiMee^whkbclearlfshaw that the Has had beea broken 
«p;%(hMd«bont in soma viatent agttatiott of the sea» and 
ehdraed iiilo day, just aa aeme denadating process of a 
ehnitof natttre awept away the chalk of Aberdeenahire, 
fcatfag onmai^ of ita bills and plains the water* worn 
ihMa with tiM characteristic fossils of the cretaceous for- 
mation. 

^HavhigHiftwith the foreman a list of the fossils we had 
insd, and gratefully taken leave of him, we plodded our 
^ <U the good town of Banff, highly gratided with the 
•dvnttiiiuaftheday. 
^ " . -■rf . __ 



|;^J';,THE CAVE OF ELEPHANTA. 

^inne^ways talking ef advancement in science and arts, 
lendtaf this age of nevelt,y and wonders, but are ofu^o 
^Mfepled to Alltel that the men of former and far remote 
ifc?is»faLfc » i r ar ld'e history dispiayed a skill and siience in 
^^iftirMieiaetmenta of .labour which have challenged the 
iyhyaof l ed sm tlmesw Amongst the most extraordinary 
»M Che.temaifis of ancieni struetures are the Pyramids, the 



rofik-aculptored city of Petra, and the celebrated caie 
which we are about to describe. But independeot of thes^ 
more striking examples of the grandeur of ancient times, 
many others of letoer importance might be detailed. The 
traveller^ tor instance, roaming in the forests of Brazil, 
an^ imaginingpthat he looks upon nsture, in the very aspect 
she received from creation's Glod opoo creation's natal morD, 
will find i^n close observation that sculptured stones, and 
the foundations of great cities, lie enshrouded beneath 
these forests. History noV tradition know nothing con- 
cemii^ those records of civilisation, but yet they tell, in 
their silent lonely ruin, that the ponderous hammer was 
once swung where the rank ground - vine grows ; that the ele- 
gant lady and lovely child r dined where the adder hisses 
and the jackal makes his den ; and that men once lived 
and laboured, and loved, and bad attained to a great ad- 
vancement in the mechanical arts, where the couger and 
the bear, and the linden and the palm tree, are almost 
the only dvellers, and sole representatives of life. In Yu- 
catan, where the poor fragile savage trembles through an 
arid life, upon a parched and grainless shore, a race of 
men, whose energy and labour power find now no parallel 
U» America, once lived. Who they were, what they were, 
neither records of brass nor marble declare ; but their 
mighty founts of hewn stone, and their broken relics of a 
gigantic form of masonry, tell that they knew how to 
n<u>ly labour. The mighty tumuli of a race who preservi d 
the elements of elegant geometry in an unknown era, 
are yet to be traced from the great American lakes to 
Guatemala^ and on the prairie8,wbere wild Indians launch 
their flinty arrows at the wild buffalo and elk, artificers 
in brass and hewers of stone have dwelt, the lofty pyra- 
mids, with the ruins of Carnak, Thebes, and Luxor, de- 
clare the greatness of the age of the Pharaohs, and the 
former glory of a part of the now darkened Africa ; and 
in India, too, there are vast monuments of what her native 
artists have been. 

The men of former times in all their mighty works have 
illustrated one grand idea, and that is one ot endurance. 
To remain imperishable or immortal, in connection with 
some great work, was their ambition. The immortality 
within them— dark, and material, and falsely directed 
though it might be — was still true to its nature, and sought 
perpetuity in some form or other. Cheops and Cephrencs 
built pyramids in order to preserve their memory on earth ; 
Cassar had his temples and Pompey his pillars ; Omsr 
and All their mosques ; Constaniine his churches : the 
Arab has his cairn, as had the Ossianic chief; and the 
savage at this day has his mound, as the monarch has bis 
marble mausoleum. The greater the,power of the indi- 
vidual, the greater was the work which he raised, as if 
he sought to create a monument superior to the wasting 
capacity of time, and tu marry his spirit to a material as 
immortal as his will. In India this spirit of perpetuity 
and vastness has left many splendid material monuments. 
The ideas of creation, existence, and destruction, were em- 
bodied in the mythological personages of the Brahmini- 
cal superstition ; and the visible types of those personages, 
Brahma, Siva, Vishnu, were sculptured in vast temples 
hewn from the solid roc k. A mongst the mightiest monu- 
ments of Indian labour and of the Indian religious mind 
are the temples of EUora, in the province of Hyderabad, 
about two hundred and thirty- nine miles east of Bombay. 
Here, in the centre of India, stands a huge granite moun* 
tain, about twenty miles north-west from Aurungabad^ 
the capital of Hyderabad, which is completely scooped 
out into vast and beautiful chambers, galleries, temples,' 
bridges, stairs, porticos, and pillared balls. The laboQr 
required to consummate this magnificent work must have 
been immense, and the talent to design it vast and grand* 
The work is of the boldest and roost ornate character, aod 
the sculptures are in a high state of execution and finish* 
Bridges of rock are hewn out of the solid, over artificial 
canals, and temples of rock tower one above another ill 
the bowels of the mountain. These stupendous and bean^ 
tiful works are supposed to be of great antiquity, and t^ 
have long preceded the period when temples, built in tbj 
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baoaaa or plantain groves, called pagodas, came into use. 
The notice of Europeans was first directed to this branch 
of Indian antiquity and art by the temple of Elephanta, 
situated in a beautiful litUe island in the bay of Bombay, 
and called by the natives Goripura. This island, which 
Europeans call Elephanta, is about six miles in circnm- 
ference, and is composed of two parallel hills, with a nar- 
row valley between them. It derives its name from the 
colossal statue of an elephant which had been sculptured 
on a huge detached mass of black rock, and which had 
attained its isolated position in a manner unknown to anr 
one. The figure was very large and very complete until 
1814, when a great part of it fell away, leaving only « 
fragment to attest the enterprise and skill of an unknown 
race of Indian masons. 

This island must have been formerly of great acconnt, 
and the resort of numerous devotees. Its valley has been 
trod by pilgrims from the mainland, and its caves made 
the haunts of austere anchorites. The two mountains com- 
posing the high land of the bland form a junction at the 
head of the valley, and when the traveller has ascended 
the path which leads to the summit of the hill, and has 
reached a flat open tableland, he stands at the entrance 
of the magnificent temple of Elephanta. It is cut ont of 
« solid rock somewhat resembling porphyry in colour and 
character ; the magnificent front supported by huge pii- 
lan and pilasters, presents three entrances to the caves, 
above which towers a perpendicular rock overhung with 
wild rapient plants and brashwood. A solemn religions 
feeling immediately takes nossession of the vidter as be 
enters this temple of an unknown age, and looks upoo its 
long rows of fluted columns with their compressed capi- 
Uls ; and the dark flat roof that seems as if it would fall 
but for the pillars which bear it up. It is only lighted 
from the entrance, and the dim rays that fall upon the 
crumbling images of the mythology of India invest them 
with an awful majesty. The whole excavation consists of 
a great temple, and two minor ones, or chapels. From 
the northern entrance to the extremity of the cave is 
about 130 feet, and from the eastern to the western side 
about 133 feet. Twenty-six pillars and sixteen pilasters, 
many of which are broken and crumbling, support Uie 
roof; and as the roof and floor are neither completely 
horizontal, the height of the cave varies from 15 to about 
Id feet. Rows of pillars run from the entrance to the ex- 
tremities of the temple ; and then transverse rows of pilas- 
ters extend from side to side, forming squares of pillars 
and pilasters intersecting each other at right angles. All 
these columns, together with the walls, are profusely or- 
namented with reliefs in good proportion, producing, so 
far as they have been examined, a very pleasing effect 
The sculptures all relate to the Brahminical superstition, 
and the temple seems to have been specially dedicated to 
the god Siva, as his image frequently appears with his 
usual attributes ; in one place assuming a semi-feminine 
appearance, with one breast and four hands, in one of 
which he grasps the snake. This temple although scooped 
from the hard rock, and consequently of seemingly the 
most enduring fabric and constitution, is nevertheless fall- 
ing rapidly into decay, and the reason assigned for this is, 
that solid though it be it is still pervious to the rain. Al- 
though considerably elevated above the level of the sea, 
the floor during the season of the monsoons is continual- 
ly flooded with water, the rain being driven into it by the 
wind, and this, it is supposed, accounts for its present state 
of decay. If these temples were built by individuals in 
order that their names might live in connection with them, 
they have failed of their purpose, for the memory of the 
very age in which they were formed has gone away from 
men; and architect and sculptor, and priest, and de- 
votee, have perished, leaving not a whisper of their names 
or stations in those wind-haunted halls, nor a letter of 
their lives on the pages of recorded story* They tell, 
however, of an age of vast wealth, and power, and talent ; 
of an energy that feared no obstacles, and a perseverance 
that sturdily scooped beautiful palaces from the rough 
rocky mounUin. They teach us that powerful, and wealthy, 



and great though the modem nations may posithrely be, 
yet that there are nations sleeping in the tomb of obli- 
vion who may have been even more wealthy, powefM, 
and ingenious than they, the very ruin of whose paboa 
and churches possess a grandeur which strike oswitk 
awe, and, like the skeleton of the megatberium, whidi ii 
all we possess of it, suggest something greater than ve 
have any knowledge of. 



THE ASPARAGirS OF THE COSSACKS. 
By M. Morreo, in the Joamal d'Hortiooltura da Gand, March. ISti. 
The authors of a humorous publication at Brussels intro- 
duced, in 1847, the subject of the potato disease into their 
pages. They have enumerated, in verse, the nanes of 
varieties of the famous Sokmwn tuberonun, and have 
called the attention of horticulturists to the potato d 
Bokhara, that reputed happy capital, inhabited by Tartan, 
Jews, Turcomans, Mussulmen, and Cossacks. OurfaiciMls, 
however, have humbly acknowledged that they are entirrij 
ignorant of the nature of this potato; but thanks to the 
kind of freemasonry which exists among botanists thftngb- 
out the world, we are enabled to put this extolled plant 
into the hands of these same friends. We at last ob- 
tained the potato of Bokhara ; but, behold ! on openio; 
the box, we soon perceived that it was not a solaDam, 
but a totally diflierent plant, with which we had long been 
familiar ; and, on referring to Dr Clarke's * Travels,' we 
found we had before us the history of this preiendsd 
potato of the Bokharlans. The plaut which they eat in- 
stead of potatoes is an aquatic. It is the Typha iaHfoHa. 

We cultivate the T)fpha latifoUa as an ornamental 
plant in ponds, but it naturally abounds in our waten 
where the depth is not too great. M. de Pitteurs Hiegaerts 
had many thousand stems from the Lake of L^aa ; and 
if we are correctly informed, the leaves were only em- 
ployed for litter, and the dried stems and rhisomes for 
fuel. In the Champine Limbourgeoise the ponds are full 
of these plants ; and they have commenced to propagate 
themselves m the pieces of water on the line of the Ve»^ 
on both sides of the railroad. 

Of all the authorities we know, Dr Clarke is the one 
who gives the fullest details respecting the utility of the 
typha. He found the inhabitants of Tcherkask so entba- 
siastic with respect to the excellence of the shoots of the 
typha, that they regarded it as a sacred plant, a special 
gift of Providence. The lower parts of the stem are 
brought to the table at every meal, and in every hoa« 
bundles are to be found, about three feet in length tied 
like asparagus, ready for use. It is sold in the markets, 
and amongst the provision merchants. It is best used ia 
spring, like our asparagus, when the plants begin to shoot 
It is said that in this state it forms a dish which those 
who have once tasted desire again with increasing relish. 

The Cossacks are still more choice in their use of the 
typha. They peel oflT the cuticle and select the blanched 
tender part, usually about eighteen inches in length, nesr 
the root, and this constitutes a dbh, cool, agreeable, and { 
wholesome. * The Cossacks, rich or poor,' says Dr Claike, 
'young or old, prefer this vegetable to all others;' and 
from his own experience, during his sojourn amoag the 
inhabitants on the banks of the Don, he could testify thst 
the typha was a very nutritious and excellent dish. 

The typha is prepared like asparagus, being cut, like 
the latter, when the young shoots are pushing; the 
tender blanched part is boiled in water seasoned with salt, 
and served up in the same way as asparagus. The varkw 
culinary preparations to which the asparagus is subjected, 
is equally applicable to the typha; for it maty be cot, 
stewed, prepared for serving up with yolk of eggs, eo- 
hancing the flavour with nutm^ and salL The typha, 
therefore, which ornaments the sides of our lakes asd 
ponds with its elegant foliage and singular tops, may be 
turned to useful account, for although the plant is eaceo 
both by Tartar and Cossack, that is no reason why ooe, 
being neither, should not avail himself of that which God 
has created good. 
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PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

JOHN F. OBERUN, PASTOR OF THE BAN' 1>S LA ROCHE. 
PART !▼. 

To Oberlin belong the merit of being the founder of In- 
font Schools ; a fact which jusUj entitles him to the grati- 
tude of mankind. When he took the cure of the Ban 
in 1767, there was but one schoolhouse in the five villages, 
and that was a hut erected by Pastor Stouber, which then 
was in a ruinous state. He called the parishioners to- 
gether, and proposed that they should either build a new 
one or repair the hut They gave a decided negative to 
his proposition, nor would they again listen to him on the 
subject, until he engaged that no part of the expense should 
fall on the funds of the parish. His income, arising from 
his salary as pastor, and his little property, did not amount 
to more than about forty pounds aryear; nevertheless, he 
gave the required promise, and the schoolhouse was built 
* Why should I hesitate in this matter ? ' said he ; * I seek 
only the glory of God, and therefore I have confidence that 
he will grant me what I desire. If we ask in faith, and it 
be really right that the thing should take place, our 
prayer is certain to be granted. When, indeed, are our 
plans more likely to be successful than when we enter upon 
them in bumble and simple dependence upon God, whose 
blessing alone can cause them to succeed ? ' Thus Oberlin 
reasoned, and time proved that he reasoned aright Qod 
did grant his prayer. His fast fnends at Strasburg, who 
I watched his progress with anxiety, came to his help ; and 
, further, in the course of a few years, the inhabitants in the 
i other four villages voluntarily proposed that a school should 
' be built in each«.of which they would cheerfully bear all the 
t expense \ And so thev did. The young are the hope of the 
\ world. The men and women of the next generation will be 
} whatthechildrenof the present are. The future is only the 
: development of the present; *the child is father to the 
: man-' Oberlin instinctively knew what Wordsworth wrote ; 
consequently, as the sequel will show, he directed all his 
energies to the instruction of the young of his flock. The 
habits of the adults might be modified, but not eradicated. 
The men were as ignorant of the commonest mechanical 
arts as their wives wore of domestic economy or home 
comfort They had passed their learning-time. Not so, 
however, with their children. So Oberlin selected the most 
promising, and sent them to Strasburg, to acquire the trades 
of mason, carpenter, glazier, wheelwright, and blacksmith. 
When they returned to the Ban, they b^ame the instructors 
of others. Their earnings increased the little treasuries of 
the district, while their skill accelerated its improvements. 
The schools which were erected were devoted to the use 
of children fVom the age of ten to seventeen. The shep- 
herd-masters, who, poor fellows, played the * dominie ' under 
the caicien regime^ were cashiered, and the most respect- 
able of the inhabitants were prevailed upon to take their 
places tinder the imposing title of ' regents.* The plans of 
instruction were drawn up, and the * regents' drilled in the 
science of education by Oberlin. While the schools were 
working well under bis careful superintendence, he noticed 
that the infant children were almost wholly neglected by 
their parents, and were dierefore forming habits which in 
ifter years would increase the task of the schoolmaster, if 
not altogether nullify his labour. His active mind at once 
devised a remedy for the evil. The result was a plan for 
the establishment of In&nt Schools — the first of &e kind 
CTcr known. Experience of his own family and keen ob- 
serration in the families of others, led him to the conclu- 
sion that children begin to learn even in the cradle, that 
at the earliest age they are capable of being taught the 
difference between right and wrong, and are easily trained 
to habits of obedience and industry. His beloved and in- 
telligent wife entered heart and soul into his views. The 
most pions and intelligent females of the community were 
induced to take charge of the schools. For their use, 
Oberlin rented a large room in each village, and out of his 
own pocket paid the salary of the conductriees. The in- 
Btroction given to the little ones was mingled with amuse- 



ment, and habits of attention and subordination were 
formed, while information of the most valuable kind was 
communicated in a manner which rendered it attractive 
to the infknt mind. The songs of ' dear mamma ' had Icit 
too deep and hallowed an ii^uence upon Oberlin's mind 
to cause him to overlook the value of music in the instruc- 
tion of youth. Singing was taught in all the schools. 
The heart-thrilling hymns of Luther became especial fa- 
vourites among the children and young people. At a 
proper age the children were transferred from the oare of 
the conduotrice to the public schools, prepared, by the 
progress which they had made, to enjoy the advantages 
which were there afforded to them. In addition to reading, 
writing, arithmetic and geography, they were carefully 
I instructed in the principles of agriculture and other induj- 
trial arts, in sacred and uninspired history, and ih astro- 
nomy. Their religious cultivation was a task which Ober- 
lin considered his own, and faithfully did he fulfil it With 
the view of encouraging the spirit of emulation between the 
several schools, and to improve the modes of instruction 
pursued by the various masters, a weekly meeting of all 
the scholars was held at Waldbach. By tlus the machinery 
of the whole was kept bright and in good working order. 
The master and the pupils were stimulated, knowing that 
the weekly meeting would bring disgrace to the idle, but 
to the industrious and good public commendation, and the 
approval of * dear papa,' as Oberlin was called by his 
people. In addition to this weekly examination, on every 
Sabbath, at each village church in rotation, the children 
assembled to sing the hymns and to repeat the passages of 
Scripture which they had learned during tiie week. At 
the close, he usually gave them an address^ and superla- 
tively happy was the child or young person who was foiv 
tunate enough to merit the approving smile otchtvpapal 
His benevolent efforts were well seconded by the Chris- 
tians of Strasburg. They sent him several sums of money, 
all of which were devoted by him to the pubUo use. A 
printing press was added to the resources of the Ban. 
This enabled him to print several books which he com- 
posed and compiled for the exclusive use of the schools and 
his parishioners, and to award prizes both to the teachers 
and pupils. He also made a collection of indigenous 
plants, and procured an electrical machine, and several 
other philosophical instruments ; various works on natural 
history and general science were circulated on the ' book- 
society ' plan, each village retaining them for three months, 
care being taken that every house, according to the num- 
ber of the family, possessed them for a definite time. Every 
individual was impressed with the conviction that it was 
a first duty, as well as a great privilege, to promote the 
glory of God and the welfare of mankind. Every work 
which was undertaken of a public or private nature was 
discharged, each one bearing in mind his responsibility to 
promote the prosperity of all, by * provoking his neighbour 
to love and to good works.' Thus the Ban was changed. 
Where ignorance and its never-fiuling attendants, cruelty, 
vice, povertv, reigned supreme, piety, intelligence, meek- 
ness, and plenty, held triumphant sway. 

Little more than fifty years ago, the Christians of this 
country were almost indifferent to the state of the heathen. 
Until the London Missionary Society was established, in 
September, 1705, very little interest was manifested in the 
cause of missions. The following copy of a paper which 
Oberlin caused to be printed in French and German, and 
hung up in a conspicuous place in every cottage in his pa- 
rish, serves to indicate how early the subject occupied his 
mind, and how desirous he was to enlist in its favour the 
affections of his people : 

* Oar Lord Jesus Christ desires bis followers to espouse his in- 
teresto;. to sid him in his great work, and to pray in his name. To 
oondaee to this end, he has himself luroished them with one oom- 
moB prayer. 

For the satisfaction and assistance of some Individaals amongst 
as, a sort of Spiritual Association was established a few years ago, 
and the following articles were agreed upon and oiroolated :— 

First, Every member of this society shall pray, on the first Mon- 
day of every month, that the missionaries employed in the conver- 



sion of savage and idolatrous nations in all parts of the world may 
i sustained and supported against the * wiles of the deviL* 
Secondly, Besides habitually ' watching imto prayer,* every ii^ 
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diridoal, if he be able, shall prostrate himself in mind and body, 
every Sanday and Wednesday at five o'olook in the evening, to ask 
of Qod, in the name of Christ— 

Ist, That every member of this Society may be saved, with 
all his hous^old, and belong to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

M, Every member shall add to the list all the Mends of Ood 
of his acquaintance, and pray for them. 

3d, Every member shall include in his prayer all the chil- 
dren of Ood in general, upon all the eartli, of whatever deno- 
mination they may be. supplicating that they may be united 
more and more in Christ Jesus. 

4th, Every member shall pray that the kingdom of Satan may 
be destroyed, and that the kingdom of God and of our Lord 
Jesus ChriHt may be fully established among the innunsrable 
Pagans, Turks, Jews, and nominal ChrisUana. 

Aih, Every member shall pray for aekoolmasters, superiors, 
and pious magistrates, of whateiror name or rank they may be. 
5th, For ftdthful paaloffs, male and female labourers in the 
vineyard of the Lorn Jesus, who, being devoted themselves to 
his senriM, desire above all things to bring many other souls to 
him. 

7th, For the young, that Ood may preaerve them firom the 
seducing influence of bad example, and lead them to the 
knowledge of our gracious Redeemer. 
Thirdly, Every Saturday evening, all the members shall ask Ood 
to bless the preaching of his holy word on to-morrow.* 

Here there is ererything Christian, bat nothing tectarian. 
His loving heart embraced in its affections the whole 
Church of God, and this catholic Christian wished his flock 
to be like-minded with himself Without either seeking, 
or desiring it, he obtained an almost European celebrity. 
Several foreigners of distinction visited the Ban, and con- 
fided their children to his care to be educated in his 
schools. Young persons, of the middle classes, were sent 
to him from distant parts of Germany and France ; and to 
have been a pupil of Pastor Oberlin was considered a suf- 
ficient testimonial of sound principles, Taried and usefiil 
learning, and courteous and gentle manners. Even the 
wicked reverenced this good man. During the Reign of 
Terror, when France was deluged with the blood of her 
children — when to be a worshipper of God was to be sus- 
pected of treachery to the principles of the Revolution — 
when St Just and his companions in crime travelled with 
a guillotine, and put whom they pleased to death — when 
the public worship of God was prohibited, and almost 
every man of piety, or intelligence, or wealth, was either 
imprisoned or executed — Oberlin was allowed to continue 
his work unmolested, and even to afford shelter to many 
persons of rank and of different religious denominations, 
who fled to the Ban from the * terrorists.' Such was the 
impression which his life made upon all that came in con- 
tact with him, that a gentleman who, at this very time, 
saw at his house one of the most sanguinary of the revolu- 
tionary chiefs, says that * that chief while at Oberlin's seem- 
ed to have lost his bloodthirsty disposition, and to have 
exchanged the fierceness of the tiger for the gentleness of 
the lamb!' 

All that knew him loved him. His worth was acknow- 
ledged not only by those who were near, but by those who 
were far off. Louis XVI H. sent him the ribbon of the Le- 
gion of Honour, and the Roval Agricultural Society of 
France voted him a gold medal. When Count Francois de 
Neufchllteau proposed this vote, he said, * If you would be- 
hold an instance of what may be effected in any country 
for the advancement of agriculture and the interests of hu- 
manity, friends of the plough and of human happiness, as- 
cend the Yosges Mountains, and behold the Ban de la 
Roche ! ' At £he time of the foundation of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, his fkme had spread into Britain ; 
and one of the first grants made by the society was to Pas- 
tor Oberlin for the inhabitants of the Ban. It was there 
that our * Ladies' Bible Committees ' originated ; and those 
of our readers who are fortunate enough to possess the first 
report of the society will find in the appendix an exquisite 
letter from Oberlin, in which he acknowledges the receipt 
of the grant, and details the mode in which he intends to 
appropriate it 

PART V. 

We approach the conclusion. We haye given a glimpse 
of the labours of this fkithful servant of C^ and of man 
to onr readers; we now call them to view him in his sor- 
rows, and to accompany him to the graye. 

His heaviest trial, though not his first, was the loss of 



his wife. She died in January, 1784, in the sixteenth year 
of their union. She departed almost suddenly, leaving 
him seven, out of nine, children, the youngest bdng oolj 
about ten weeks old. Nothing could be more «haH»> 
teristic than his conduct on this distressiag^ooMion. Her 
death was wholly unlooked-for. WImb the intelligeooe was 
brought to him, he waa itamned, and remained for some 
time in silence, qndte incapable of giving utterance to his 
feelingiL He Uien fell on nis knees and returned * thanks 
to G^ that his beloved partner was now beyond the 
reach or need of prayer, and that her heavenly Father 
had crowned the abundance of His mercies towards her, 
by giving her so easy a departure.' At their marriage 
they had prayed that they might always have death 1»- 
fore their eyes, and always be prepared for it; and * if it 
be a thing,' they added, * which we may ask of thee, oh! 
grant that we be not long separated one firom another, 
but that the death of one may speedily, yery speedily, fol- 
low that of the other.' From the period of his wife's death 
a deepened seriousness was observable in his conyersatioa 
and deportment He was grave, not gloomy. A word of 
repining or murmuring never escaped his lips. It wis 
the Lord's doing, and it was right About six months 
after he had laid her in the grave, he composed an address 
to his parishioners, and laid it aside, to be deliyered to 
them after his decease, as his last charge. In this docu- 
ment he briefly states when and where he was bom, when 
he took charge of the Ban, the time of his marriage, the 
number of his children, * two of whom,' he said, < have al- 
ready entered paradise, and seyen remain in this world;' 
he also names the day and the circumstances in which his 
wife died. 

*Upon this occasion,' he goes on to say, <as upon a 
thousand others in the course of my life, notwithataiiding 
my overwhelming aflUction, I was upheld by God's gra* 
cious assistance in a very remarkable manner. I haye had 
all my life a desire, occasionally a very strong one, to die, 
owing in some measure to the consciousness of my moral 
infirmities and of my frequent derelictions. My affection 
for my wife and children, and my attachment to my parish, 
have sometimes checked this desire, thotigh for abort ia- 
tervals only. I had, about a year since, some presenti- 
ment of my approaching end. I did not pay much atten- 
tion to it at the time ; but, since the death of my wife, I 
have frequently received unequivocal warnings of the same 
nature. Millions of times have I besought God to enable 
me to surrender myself with entire and filial submissioo 
to his will, either to live or die, and to bring me into such 
a state of resignation as neither to wish, nor to say, nor to 
do, nor to undertake anything, but what He, who only is 
wise and good, sees to be best Having had such fluent 
intimations of my approaching end, I haye arrabged all 
my affairs as ikr as I am able, in order to prevent confu- 
sion after my death. For my dear children I fear nothing; 
but as I always greatly preferred being useful to others to 
giving them trouble, I suffer much from the idea that they 
may occasion sorrow or anxiety to the friends who take 
charge of them. May GK>d abundantly reward them for it ! 
With regard to the children themselves i have no anxiety; 
for I haye had such flrequent experience of the mercy of 
God towards myself^ and place such fbll reliance upon his 
goodness, his wisdom, and his love, as to render it impos- 
sible for me to be at all solicitous about them. Their 
mother was at a yery early age deprived of her parents; 
but she was, notwithstanding, a bett^ Christian than 
thousands who have enjoyed the adyantage of parental in- 
struction. Besides, I know that God hears our prayers; 
and eyer since the birth of our children neither their 
mother nor I haye ceased to supplicate him to make them 
fkithful followers of Jesus Christ, and labourers in his 
yineyard. And thou, my dear parish I neither will Ood 
forsake thee. He has towards thee, as I havo often said, 
thoughts of peace and mercy. All things will go wdl 
with thee; only cleave thou to him, and leaye him to act 
Oh ! mayest thou forget my nam^ and retain only that of 
Jesus Christ whom I have proclaimed to thee. A is thj 
pastor; I am but his servant He is that good ~' 
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who. After having trained and prepared me from my youth, 
sent me to thee that I might be useAil. He alone ia wise, 
good, almightj, and merciful ; and as for me, I am but a 
poor, feeble, wretched man.' . . . This touching document 
concludes thus : * 0, my Ood ! let thine eye watch OTer my 
dear parishioners ; let thine ear be open to hear them ; thine 
arm be extended to soooour and protect them .' Lord Jesus, 
thou hast entrusted this parish to my care, feeble and 
miserable as I am; oh ! suffer me to commend it to thee — 
to resign it into thy hands. Give it pastors after thine 
own heart; never forsake it; overrule all things for its 
good ! Enlighten them, guide tiiem, love them, bless them 
all; and grant that the young and old, the teachers and 
the taoght, pastors and parishioners, may all in due time 
meet together in thy pandise I Even so. Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit! Even so. Amen I' 

Forty-two years after this parting address was written, 
it was found among his papers, and was read in the church- 
yard, to his assembled people, before his body was lowered 
down into the grave. Those forty-two years were spent, 
like those tliat preceded them, in unremitting attention to 
the instruction of his flock. The death of bis sons, which 
took place when they had attained the age of manhood, 
seemed only to quicken his diligence, and to deepen his 
solieitnde respecting the eternal welfare of his charge. 
The apostolic iigunction came with power to his heart — 
he was ' instant in season and out of season,' and always 
' fervent in spirit.' He did not content himself with preach- 
ing publicly, but paid pastoral visits to every cottage in 
his large parish, and conversed with the people upon 
their spirtual condition, and upon the various efforts which 
were made by benevolent individuals to diffuse religious 
knowledge throughout the world. On every Friday he 
conducted a serrice in German, for the benefit of about 
two hundred persons in the Ban, to whom that language 
was more fiimiliar than the French. At his Friday evening 
service he used to lay aside all form, and the now silvery- 
beaded old man seemed more like a father surrounded by 
his children than the minister of an extensive district At 
those meetings, in order that no time might be lost, he 
used to make his female hearers knit stockings for their 
poorer neighbours, not for themselves; it was a work of 
charity, he said, and needed not to either distract their 
attention or to diminish their devotion. When he had for 
some time read and expounded the Bible to them, he would 
often say, * Well, children, are you not tired ? Have you 
had enough?' If they said * enough for one time,' he 
would leave off; but the more frequent reply was, * No, 
dear papa, go on ; we should like to hear a little more ! ' 
His discourses for the Sabbath were carefully prepared. 
In them he preserved a colloquial plainness, scrupulously 
avoiding the use of words or phrases which were not level 
to the apprehension of his hearers. He drew largely upon 
natural history, with which his people were well acquainted, 
for illustration ; and he frequently introduced biographical 
anecdotes of persons who were eminent for piety or bene- 
volence. His favourite themes were the love of God as our 
Father, the freeness of the Gospel, the willingness of the 
Lord Jesus to receive all who came to him in sincerity, the 
depravity of man, and the consequent necessity of grace 
and of the work of the Holy Spirit, and the sure eflScocy 
of prayer. Among the people he also circulated a series 
of questions to which he required written replies— whether 
they attended church regularly upon the Sabbath and week 
days, or ever passed a Sabbath without employing them- 
selves in some charitable work, or themselves or their 
children wandered in the woods during the hours of divine 
serrice. * Do you,' he asked, ♦ send your children regularly 
to school ? Do you watch over them as God requires that 
you should do ? Is your conduct toward them, as well as 
your wife's, such as will ensure their affection, respect, and 
obedience ? Are you careful to proride yourselves with 
clean and suitable clothes for going to church in? Do 
those who are so prorided employ a regular part of their 
income in procuring such clothes for their destitute 
neighbours or in reliering their other necessities ? Do you 
give your creditors reason to be satisfied with your houesiy 



and punctuality ? When the magistrate wishes to assemble 
the community, do you always assist him as &r as lies in 
your power? and if it be impossible for you to attend, are 
you careful to inform him of your absence, and to assign 
a proper reason for it ? Do the animals which belong to 
you cause no ii\juiy or inconvenience to others? Guard 
against this, for it would be as fire in tow, and a source of 
mutual vexation. Do not keep a dog unless there be an 
absolute necessity for keeping one. Do you punctually 
contribute your share toward repairing the roads ? Have 
you, in order to advance the general good, planted upon 
the common at least twice as many trees as there are 
heads in your fiunily ? Have you planted them properly, 
or only as idle people do, to save themselves trouble? Are 
you fhigal in the use of wood, and do you make your fires 
in as economical a manner as possible ? Have you proper 
drains in your yard for carrying off the refuse water ? 
Are you, as well as your sons, acquainted with some little 
handicraft, to employ your spare moments, instead of let- 
ting them pass away in idleness ? ' These questions clearly 
manifest that everything calculated to promote the welfare 
of his people was interesting to him. Tl^ result of his 
solicitous care was seen in the neat dwellings, the indus- 
trious character, the sincere, unaffected piety, and the 
courteous manners of the peasants of the Ban de la Roche. 
Numerous anecdotes, illustrative of Oberlin's pastoral 
fidelity and vigilance, crowd upon us, but we must forego 
the pleasure of recording them here, and batten to the 
conclusion of this sketch. 

The close of his earthly career was, like that of a sum- 
mer day, calm and peaceful. His sim^set in glory. His 
was not a deaths but a departure. The light of his presence 
faded gently away from this world, only to burst in glorious 
refulgence and undying splendour upon another! His 
was a green old age. The snows of time, although they 
rested upon his head, sent no chill into the warm affections 
of his heart In the latter part of his life, the increasing 
infirmities of age prevented him firom occupying himself 
as he was wont, in the discharge of bis pastoral duty. 
God, however, prorided him an assistant like-minded with 
himselfl in his devoted son-in-law, M. Graff. The old man 
did what he could. If he could not risit nor preach to his 
flock, he could pray for them : so in the morning he used 
to take his church register of baptisms in his hand, and to 
pray, at stated times during the day, for every one whose 
name was written there, as well as for the community at 
large. At all periods of his residence in the Bon, Oberlin 
had a high sense of the value and importance of interces- 
sory prayer ; and so fearful wns he lest he should omit in 
his supplications any that he wished to especially remem- 
ber, that he was accustomed to write their names with 
chalk upon the black door of his chamber. As his failing 
strength prevented him from crossing the threshold, his 
active mind engaged with an almost youthful vigour in the 
labours of the study. Several carefully composed essays, 
written at this time, were found after his decease. His 
last work was a refutation of the * De Senectute ; ' in which 
he gives a more cheering and consolatory picture of old 
age than the Roman orator has done. 

The sand was now low in the glass. The last grain ran 
out on the morning of the 1st of June, 1826, when he was 
in the eighty-sixth year of his age. The illness which pre- 
ceded his departure continued for four days. On the 
morning of the 1st of June, at sTx o'clock, his pain ubated. 
His children were grouped around his bed, and at intervals 
he clasped their bands aud pressed them to his heart 
His limbs soon became cold and lifeless, and he lost the 
use of his speech. His last act was to take off his cap, and 
to join his hands as in prayer, and to raise his eyes toward 
heaven ; his countenance as he did so beaming with Joy 
and love. He closed his eyes, never to open them again 
until the day of the resurrection. About eleven o'clock, 
the toll of the passiug-bell informed the inhabitants of the 
valley that he who had watched over them for nearly sixty 
years would watc^ no more. 

Four days afterwards he was buried. During the in- 
tervai which elapsed between his decease and the simple 
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and affecting ceremony which consigned his remains to the 
grave, heavy clouds rested on the surrounding mountains, 
and the rain poured down in incessant torrents. Nature 
seemed to sympathise with the feelings which swelled the 
hearts of his people, and which bowed their souls with the 
sincerest sorrow. Oberlln's remains were placed in a 
coffin with a glass lid, and laid in his study, where, des- 
pite of the inclemency of the weather, the inhabitants of the 
Ban and of the surrounding districts (of all ages, condi- 
tions, and religious denominations) congregated to take a 
farewell look at his beloved face. 

Early in the morning of the day fixed for the interment, 
the clouds cleared away and the sun shone with its wonted 
brilliancy. As the procession left the house, the president 
of the consistory of Barr, the Rev. M. JaegM, placed Ober- 
lin's clerical robes upon the coffin, the vice-president of 
the consistory placed his Bible upon it, and the mayor 
affixed the decoration of the Legion of Honour to the 
funeral pall. At the conclusion of this ceremony, ten or 
twelve young females, who had been standing round the 
bier, began to sing a hymn, and at two o'clock the proces- 
sion began to move, the coffin being borne by the mayors, 
elders, and official magistrates of the Ban and of the 
neighbouring communes. 

The region round about seemed to have sent forth all its 
inhabitants, so great was the concourse which assembled. 
The interment took place at Feudal, two miles distant from 
Oberlin's house, but the foremost of the fUneral train had 
reached the churchyard before the last had left the par^ 
sonage ! The children and youths of the different schools 
formed part of the melancholy procession, chanting at in- 
tervals sacred hymns, selected and adapted to the occasion. 
When they approached Foudai, a new bell, which had been 
presented in commemoration of this day of sorrow, was 
heard to toll for the first time, and to mingle its melancholy 
sound with the bells of the valley. The burying-ground 
was surrounded by Roman Catholic women, all driSsed in 
deep mourning and kneeling in silent prayer. On arriving 
at the church, the coffin was placed at the foot of the com- 
munion-table, and as many persons entered as the little 
place would contain, the great multitude having to remain 
in the churchyard and the adjoining lanes. Notwithstand- 
ing the presence of so great a number of persons, the ut- 
most order and solemnity prevailed. Several persons, who 
could find room nowhere else, sat down on the steps be- 
side the coffin, as if anxious to cling to the ashes of one 
whom they loved so well. Many distinguished persons 
were present, and several Roman Catholic priests, dressed 
in thdr canonicals, sat among the members of the consis- 
tory, and evidently shared in the general griefl M. Jaegl6 
then mounted the pulpit and res^ the charge, which we 
have already given, which melted the vast auditory into 
tears ; and then he delivered a discourse from the four- 
teenth verse of the seventh chapter of the book of Revela- 
tions, which had been selected by Oberlin himself as that 
from which his funeral sermon was to be preached. At 
the conclusion of the president's address, a hymn was sung 
and the coffin borne to the grave, which is on one side of 
the little church, beneath a weeping willow that shades 
the tomb of his son Henry. Here, amidst the tears of 
the assembled thousands, the earth was heaped upon the 
house of clay which once contained the spirit of Oberlin, 
the world's benefactor, while the humble and Christ-like 
pastor of the Ban de la Roche. 

Reader, do you wish to die as he diedt If so, live as he 
lived ; and your memory, like his, will be green and fri^ 
grant throughout all ages. 



ORGANISATION OP LABOUR.* 

All the members of the late Provisional Government of 
France were men of letters. They had predicted the 
revolution, and had cleared the way for it, by the exposi- 
tion of their thoughts on social and political science. Upon 
matters of detail they held few opinions in common. M. 
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Louis Blanc, who is now about 37 years of age, and vbs 
was the youngest of the members of this interim govena- 
ment, had rendered himself famous by the publicatioo, m 
1838, of his views upon the ' Organisation of Labour.' 
Any one who has studied the tend^cy of the French 
{i.e. Parisian) political mind for the last ten years oooli 
not fail to be struck with its speculative character. The 
old, broad ground of franchise was being forsalLen for the 
complicated and delicate questioD of social re-organisalkm; 
theories of the most fascinating and splendid deacriptioB 
were being propounded, as cures for the deep and direful 
evils that manifestly afflict and corrupt society ; and gene- 
rous benevolence and ideality, which could perceive nt 
difficulty in the adaptation of old elements to the ooo- 
templated new aspect of things, pursued their coarse of 
abstract thought and construction. Amongst the boldest 
of the Parisian literati, of what had been termed the po- 
litico-philosophical kind, was Louis Blanc, editor of the 
< Journal of Good Sense,' and latterly the ' Review of Soci&I 
Progress.' Louis Blanc's family belong to Roveiigne ; be, 
however^ was bom at Madrid, where his father resided 
as inspector-general of finance at the court of Joseph 
Bonaparte. After the Napoleonic regalities had fisUen, 
Louis's father established himself at Paris, leaving the bc^ 
at Rodez, at the Royal College of which he pursned hs 
studies. He came to Paris immediately after the Revolc- 
tion of 1830, and begun to write for the press. From 
Paris he went to Arras, to edit a republican paper, and 
returned thence to the capital, with a high reputation for 
talent. In 1836 he began his * Review of Social ProgresB,' 
and in this journal developed his ideas upon the oi^anisa- 
tion of labour. In 1839, an attempt was made upon the 
life of the young literatteur; he was attacked by an as- 
sassin while passing into the street in which he resided, 
and, being struck by a heavy bludgeon, was left for deid 
upon the pavement. Whatever motive impelled the 
murderer, or whatever was his object in this horrid act, 
it failed ; in a month Louis Blanc had completely recover- 
ed. The work upon which his general fame is based is 
his < History of the Ten Years' from 1831 to 1840, which 
elevated him to a high rank amongst hbtorians and politi- 
cal philosophers. Whenever he became of age, his friends 
purchased him the necessary qualifications, and then be 
was elected a member of the (Jhamber. In 1848, be be- 
came a member of the Provisional Government, which 
sought to embody some of his views in a portion of its 
legislation — with what result has been seen. 

Every man in constructing a theory, however absurd, 
engages in a useful labour. We do not fear constructive 
theorists ; it is your destructive speculators that sboold 
be dreaded. The habit of developing — of organising in 
thought — superinduces a vital antipathy to all the fivms 
of destructiveness in fact. The man who has spent bis 
leisure hours, or all his hours of thought, in the invention 
of a machine, will not be easily moved to the annifaUatioo 
of anything. If the organisation of labour had depended 
upon Louis Blanc alone, and men of his standard of mind, 
the change he contemplated might probably have bees 
efiTected, and the disturbed elements of the old social eco- 
nomy might have been for a time harmoniously re-adjust- 
ed. Unfortunately for the success of the experiment, bow- 
ever, it had to be wrought out by men who were not philo- 
sophers, and who were destitute of what is superior to all 
philosophy — a community of religious faith. Louis Blanc 
IS a disciple of Fourier and Considerant ; he b a Comma- 
nist The material difference between the teachers and 
disciple is this, that the former sought to develop their 
plans by spontaneous individual effort, the latter by eom- 
pulsory statute ; the former sought harmony of will m 
the basis of their systems, the latter would nse the oom- 
pulsion of law to produce the unity he anticipates. In 
the elucidation of Louis Blanc's views upon the social states 
he mentions facts, however, independent of his philoso- 
phisms, that are calculated to produce the most seiioas 
thought ; but that his plans for their cure would suffice, we 
do not believe. The fearful aspect of society indicated 
by the following extract fh>m Louis Blanc's work is not to 
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b« lightly dismissed from the minds of those who are in- 
terested in a high moral and social state of the population ; 
but that abundomce h able to remove or care those evils 
we deny ; to say so is to insult man's moral nature, and 
to decry religion : — 

* Following the calculations of M. Tregier, head of the 
•ffice of prefecture of police,* there are at Paris 235,000 
workpeople of all ages and sexes at the relaxed period, 
mod 265,000 during the period of full activity in trade. 
Of this number, according to the same calculations, there 
are 33,000 individuals, who, plunged into the depths of 
Tice by want and ignorance, struggle and groan in an 
agonising despair. As for the wretched beings who seek 
a livelihood only by a criminal industry — such as thieves, 
swindlers, forgers, receivers, women of the town and their 
lovers — they form a total of 30,072 — formidable figures, 
which, added to the preceding 33,000, make in all above 
63,000 of every age and sex, forming that army of evil 
which Paris contains and supports. 

* Let us now speak of the retreats, where are to be found 
that population of misdoers, which the police know with- 
out having sufficient proof for their arrest. In the heart 
of the capital of the civilised world— in its infected quar- 
ters — in streets full of hideous mysteries — there are abodes 
where for two sous (one penny) is sold a night's repose. 
The author of the work on the ' Dangerous Classes* says, 
' that the number of lodging-houses of the lowest grade 
amounted, in 1836, to 243 ; that they altogether contained 
a population of 6000 lodgers, of which one-third were 
women living by prostitution or robbery. 

' There, in fact, in an abominable vtle mile, the lepers 
of our moral world take refuge, and, lost in their hideous 
crowd, some poor creatures in whom excess of poverty 
supplies the place of vice. There scenes occur whose 
image makes one shudder. The faces encountered there 
are replete with ferocious bestiality. The language they 
speak is a language of horror, invented for the conceal- 
ment of thought. Their orgies are fearfully exaggerated ; 
and it daily happens to the haJbituCs to mingle blood with 
the purple wine in which their degradation seeks strength 
and an outlet at once. Thence, also, proceed those who 
sometimes traversing society, fill it with horror and dis- 
may on their road to the galleys or the scaffold. And 
what seems frightful to confess is, that many malefactors 
occupy at Paris a sort of official position. The police know 
them, have their names and address, and keep a register 
of their corruption, following them step by step, in order 
to surprise them in flagrante delicto. They, on their 
parts, hold up their heads as they walk along, knowing 
that no legal proof exists of their excesses. Thus, evil 
and its repression constitute, in the bosom of our social 
state, two hostile forces equally on their g^ard, constantly 
playing the spy upon one another — acknowledgedly watch- 
mg each other's looks — competing in craft, and even com- 
pelling us to take part in the manoeuvres of their unceas- 
ing waiiare. That is not all. For a long time crime was 
only to be referred to brntal, solitary, and personal im> 
pulses ; in these days, murderers and thieves enlist regu- 
larly, and obey the rules of discipline. They have given 
themselves a code of laws and a moral svstem ; they act 
iu bands, and according to learned combinations. The 
Court of Assizes latterly has successively brought before 
our eyes, ' La bande Charpentier,' which had declared war 
against moderate fortunes ; * La bande Courvoisier,' which 
bad systematised the pillage of the Fabourg Saint Ger- 
main ; ' La bande Gauthier Perez,' which attacked the 
savings of the work-people ; and the bands of Auvergnats, 
Endormeurs, and Etrangleurs. The force which is re- 
fused admittance to the domain of labour passes over into 
the camp of crime. Very excellent people affirm that it 
is impossible by union to rival the ruffians who unite for 
blood and plunder ; and whilst the organisation of labonr 
remains undecided, we behold the organisation of the 
assassin. Such disorder is intolerable ;. there must be an 
ead to it. But if the effects fiU us with horror, it is 
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surely worth the pains to ascend to the cause ; for, tc 
speak plainly, there is but one — and that is fovbrtt.' 

In order to destroy poverty, M. Blanc seeks to destroy 
competition, which he terms the ' cause' of poverty ; and 
his plan, which is magnificent and national, is as follows : 

' The government should be regarded as the supreme 
regulator of production, and invested with great strengths 
This task would consist even in availing itself of ^m- 
petition, that competition should be destroyed. The 
government should raise a loan which might be applied to 
the foundation of social factoriet in the most important 
branches of the national industry. This foundation re- 
quiring the investment of considerable funds, the number 
of original factories would be rigorously circumscribed : 
but, by virtue of their very organisation, as will be seen in 
the sequel, they mould be gifted with an immense power 
of expansion. The government being considered as the 
only founder of the social factories ( ateliers) ^ must also 
provide them with laws. All workmen giving guarantees 
of good conduct to be admitted to work in the social fac- 
tories, as far as the original capital would provide instru- 
ments of labour ; although the false and anti-social edu- 
cation given to the present generation renders it difficult 
to find elsewhere than in a surplus of remuneration a mo- 
tive of emulation and encouragement, the wages to be 
equal— an education entirely new chai^:ing all Ideas and 
customs. 

* For the first year, following the establishment of social 
factories, the government to regulate the hierarchy of each 
man's functions. After the fitrst year it would be diffe- 
rent. The workmen having had time to appreciate one 
another, and all being equally interested, as will be seen, 
in the success of the association, the hierarchy would pro- 
ceed on the elective principle. 

' Every year, an account of the net profits to be made 
out, and divided into three portions. One to be equally 
divided amongst the members of the association. A se- 
cond, in the first place, to the support of the old, the sick, 
and the infirm ; secondly, to the alleviation of the crisis 
weighing upon other branches of industry — all labour ow- 
ing mutual support to its fellows. The third, lastly, to 
be devoted to the furnishing of instruments of labour to 
those desirous of joining the association^ so that it might 
extend itself indefinitely. 

* Into each of these associations formed for trades, which 
can be exercised on a large scale, could be admitted those 
belonging to professions whose very nature compels those 
pursuing them to spread themselves and to localise. Thus 
each social factory might be coiB|K>sed of various trades 
grouped about one great centre, separate parts of the same 
whole, obeying the same laws,, and participating in the 
same advantages. 

' Each member of the social factory to be at liberty to 
dispose of his wages at his own convenience ; though the 
evident economy and incontestible excellence of living in 
community could not fail to generate in the labour-asso- 
ciation the voluntary association of wants and pleasures. 

* Capitalists to be admitted into the association, and to 
receive interest for their capital, to be guaranteed by the 
budget ; but not to participate in the profits, unless in the 
capacity of workmen. The social factory once established 
on these principles, the result is easily seen. 

' In all capital industry — that,, for example^ of machi- 
nery, of cotton, or of printing — there would be a social fac- 
tory competing with private industry. Would the struggle 
be long P No ; because the social factory would have the 
advantages over every individual workshop, which results 
from the economy of living in community, and of an or- 
g^sation by which all the workmen without exception 
are interested in producing well and quickly. Would 
the struggle be subversive P No ; because the government 
would be always at hand to deaden its effects, by pre- 
venting the produce of its workshops from descending to 
too low a leveL At present, when an individual of great 
wealth enters the field with others less wealthy, the un- 
equal contest can only prove disastrous, because an indi- 
vidual seeks only his personal interest ; if he can sell at 
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half the price of his rivals to ruin them, and remain mas- 
ter of the field of battle, he does it. But when in the 
place of this individual stands the ruling power itself, the 
question chaDges its complexion.' 

This theory, like many more splendid theories, looks 
more consistent and beautiful upon paper than it did in 
the * Ateliers Nationaux' of Paris. The grand fundamental 
idea, which these social economists ever lose sight of, was 
awanting ; all the circumstances necessary for the develop- 
ment of Louis Blanc's plans were produced, but the innate, 
invisible circumstance was not there : the circumstances of 
individual self-sacrifice and fervent devotion, which is to 
be found embodied in no system save Christianity, waa not 
there. The hope of man's progress is not resident in 
compulsory associations; all association by compulsion is 
unjust. There are certain rights and conditions superior 
to legislation ; and man's right to himself is certainly one 
of these. To seek to superinduce a species of uniformity in 
humanity by statute-law, would be tocombat with the uni- 
versally revealed will of God, and to supersede the neces- 
sities which demand the exercise of the principles of the 
Christian religion. No man can object to association in the 
abstract, for it is a human principle. The family, the church, 
and the nation are all modifications of this principle ; but, 
even that we may love these familiar associations, an ex- 
ercise of the affections, desires, and will, is more or less 
demanded ; and to compel us to remain in them would be 
to destroy onr freedom and their charm. If men were 
naturally all good, industrious, and lovinjr— if they were 
not prone to vice and waywardly inclined to evil, even 
when knowing it to be evil, save through the effects of 
poverty — ^then Louis Blanc has solved the social problem ; 
if men were capable of being assimilated in mind, tastes, 
desires, and capacities, and reduced to one vast crowd of 
mediocre people, satisfied with a finite condition, and 
willing to recognise a perfect equality in each other, then 
Louis Blanc might hope to behold his state enginery 
working out his consummated desires ; but, happily for 
humanity, there are gradations of mind and degrees of 
capacity which it would be as unjust to reduce to a stand- 
ard, if that were possible, as it would be to force a skilful 
workman to equalise his earnings every week with those 
of a boy. The hope of humanity rests in the natural in- 
equality of man, to which we are even indebted for 
Louis Blanc's theories, and to the influences of a Gk)spel 
superior to all human ideas. The amelioration of the 
condition of the poor, to be efficient, must flow from the 
spontaneous sentiments of the rich ; the chains of the en- 
slaved must be broken by the ideas of the free ; and the 
world must be regenerated socially, not by Btatute*law, 
but by the progress of the. general reason. 

The works of the French speculators are beginning again 
to inundate our nation ; bat, although adapted to capti- 
vate the ideal French mind, they wUl, we are inclined to 
hope, make little progress with our more casual country- 
men. The plausible theories of the Rousseau school are 
not enough to constitute a condition of happiness ; there 
is an individual condition requisite in man, which is the 
necessary constituent of all prosperity, and that is virtue; 
without this kin^ cannot maintain their thrones, nor de- 
mocratic institutions the afl^ections of a people. If poverty 
has crushed oat this principle from the general heart, it 
is in comparative poverty that it must h% restored. To 
think of regenerating society, as it is termed, without first 
re-organising virtuous principles in the individual human 
mind, is like attempting to build a house without bricks 
— and the fate of the national workshops of France has 
proven so. Men of the most worthless moral principles 
were associated in them, not to give an equivalent of 
labour for the bread they were receiving, but that they 
might obtain individual support from day to day. They 
did not feel that they were enmred in a great experiment ; 
they felt only that they were individuals whose end it was 
to obtain as they best coald support without labour. The 
benevolent theory of the philosopher became in their 
hands the command of a brigand chief; they reduced the 
speculations of political economy to the condition of na- 



tional plunder. All ameliorations in roan's aocial condi- 
tion must be preceded by general morality ; and be vbt 
seeks to make man better physically without embaing 
I him, under God, with the principles of Chriatiaoity, be- 
gins a suicidal and an unattainable task. 



THE DAUGHTER OF HlPPOCRATBa 
[From Ldgh Hunt's * Indicator.*] 
In the Ume of Uie Norman reign in Sicily, a vessel boond 
from that island for Smyrna was driven bjr a westerly 
wind upon the island of Cos. The crew dM not know 
where tney were, though they had often visited the island; 
for the trading towns lay in other qnarters, and they sav 
nothing before them bat woods and solitudes. They foimd, 
however, a comfortable harbour; and the wind having 
fSullen in the night, they went on shore next morning for 
water. The country proved as solitary as tbey tb<NigIit 
it ; whioh was the more extraordinary, inasmuch as it was 
very luxuriant, ttjXl of wild-figs and grapes, with a rich in- 
even ground, and stocked with goats and other animakt, 
who fled whenever they appeared. The bees were remark- 
ably numerous; so that Uie wild honey, friiits. and de- 
licious water, especially one spring which fell into a beao- 
tiful marble basin, made them more and more wonder, at 
every step, that they could see no human inhabitants. 

Thus idling about and wondering, stretching themseheg 
now and then among the wild thyme and grass, and now 
getting up to look at some specially fertile place which 
another called them to see, and which they thought might 
be turned to fine trading purpose, they came upon a momid 
covered with trees, which looked into a flat wide lawn of 
rank grass, with a house at the end of it They crept 
nearer towards the house along the mound, f^\ oontinii- 
ing among the trees, for fear they were trespassing at last 
upon somebody's property. It had a large garden wall at 
the back, as.much covered with ivy as if it had been built 
of it Fruit-trees looked over the wall with an nnpruned 
thickness ; and neither at the back nor front of the hooM 
were there any signs of humanity. It was an aneieot 
marble building, where glass was not to be expected in 
the windows ; but it was much dilapidated, and the grass 
grew up over the steps. They list^ed again and again; 
but nothing was to be heard like a sound of men, nor 
scarcely of anything else. There was an intense noonday 
silence. Only the hares made a rustling noise as they ran 
about the long hiding grass. The house looked like the 
tomb of human nature, amidst the vitality of euih. 

'Bid you see?' said one of the crew, turning pale, and 
hastening to go. *See what!' said the others. *What 
looked out of the window.' They all turned th^ fiieee to- 
wards the house, but saw nothing. Upon this they langh^ 
at their companion, who persisted, however, with great 
earnestness, and with reluctance at stopping, to say that 
he saw a strange hideous kind of fi&ce look oat of the 
window. *Let us go, sir,' said he to the captain; <fiir 
I tell ve what: I know this place now : and you, ifignor 
Gualtier,' continued he, turning to a young man, 'may 
now follow that adventure I have often heard you widi to 
be engaged in.' The crew turned pale, and QniJtieramoQg 
them. ' Yes,' added the man, ' we are fUlen upon the en- 
chanted part of the island of Cos, where the daughter of 
— Hush ! look there ! ' They turned their faces again, and 
beheld the head of a large serpent looking out of the win- 
dow. Its cgree were direct upon them ; and stretching oat 
of the window, it lifted back its head with little sharp jerks 
like a fowl ; and so stood keenly gazing. 

The terrified sailors would have begun to depart quicker 
than they did, had not fear itself made them move slow^. 
Their legs seemed melting from under them. Gualtier tried 
to rally his voice. ' They say,' said he, ' it is a gentle 
creature. The hares that feed right in firant of the haom 
are a proof of it ; let us aU stay.' The others shook their 
heads, and spoke in whispers, still continuing to descend 
the mound as well as they could. * There is something un- 
natural in that very thing,' said the captain; * but we will 
wait for you in the vessel, if you stay. We will, by 2it 
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ErmA.' The captain had not supposed that Gualtier wonld 
stay an instant ; bat seeing him linger more than the rest, 
he added the oath in qneetion, and in the mean time was 
hastening with the others to get away. The truth is, Gual- 
tier was, in one respect, more frightened than any of them. 
His legs were more rooted to the spot. But the same force 
of imagination that helped to detain him, enabled him to 
muster up courage beyond those who found their will more 
powerfhl : and in the midst of his terror he could not help 
thinking what a fine adventure this would be to tell in 
Salerno, even if he did but conceal himself a little, and 
stay a few minutes longer than the rest The thought, how- 
erer, had hardly come upon him, when it was suc^eded by 
m fear still more lively ; and he was preparing to follow 
the others with all the expedition he could contrive, when 
a fierce rustling took place in the trees behind him, and 
in an instant the serpent's head was at his feet. Gualtier's 
brain as well as heart seemed to sicken, as he thought the 
monstrous object scented him like a bear ; but despair com- 
ing in aid of a courage naturally &ncifdl and chivalrous, 
he bent his eyes more steadily, and found the huge jaws 
and fangs not only abstaining from hurting him, but crouch- 
ing and &wning at his feet like a spanieL At the same 
time, he called to mind the old legend respecting the 
creature, and, corroborated as he now saw it, he ejaculated 
with good firmness, < In the name of GK>d and his saints, 
what art thou?' 

' Hast thou not heard of me?' answered the serpent in 
a voice whose singular human slenderness made it seem 
the more horrible. ' I guess who thou art,' answered Gual- 
tier ; * the fearful thing in the island of Cos.' 

* I am that loathly thing,' replied the serpent : * once 
not so.' — And Gualtier thought that its voice trembled 
sorrowfully. 

The monster told Gualtier that what was said of her was 
true; that she had been a serpent hundreds of years, feel- 
ing old age and renewing her youth at the end of each 
century ; that it was a curse of Diana's which had changed 
her ; and that she was never to resume a human form, till 
somebody was found kind and bold enough to kiss her on 
the moutii. As she spoke this word, she raised her crest» 
and sparkled so with ner fiery green eyes, dilating at the 
same time the comers of her jaws, that the young man 
thrilled through his very scalp. He stepped back, with a 
look of the utmost horror and loathing. The creature gave 
a sharp groan inwardly, and after rolling her neck fhm- 
ticly on Uie ground, withdrew a littie back likewise, and 
seemed to be looking another way. Gualtier heard two 
or three little sounds as of a person weeping piteously, 
yet trying to subdue its voice ; and looking with breathless 
curiosity, he saw the side of the loathly creature's &oe 
bathed in tears. 

' Why speakest thou, lady,' said he, * if lady thou art, of 
the curse of the fklse goddess Diana, who never was, or 
only a devil ? I cannot kiss thee,' — and he shuddered with 
a horrible shudder, as he spoke, <but I will bless thee in 
the name of the true God, and even mark thee with his cross.' 

The serpent shook her head moumfblly, still keeping it 
turned round. She then faced him again, hanging her 
head in a dreary and desponding manner. * Thou low- 
est not,' said she, *what I know. Diana both was and 
neter was; and there are many other things on earth, 
which are and yet are not Thou canst not comprehend 
it, even though thou art kind. But the heavens alter not, 
neither the sun nor the strength of nature ; and if thou 
wert kinder, I should be as I once was, happy and human. 
Suffice it, that nothing can change me but what I said.' 

< Whv wert thou changed, thou fearftil and mysterious 
thing? said Gualtier^ 

* Because I denied Diana, as thou dost,' answered the 
serpent; * and it was pronounced an awfU crime in me, 
though it is none in thee ; and I was to be made a thing 
loathsome in men's eyes. Let me not catch thine eye, I 
beseech thee, but go tiiy way and be safe ; for I feel a cruel 
thought coming on me, which will shake my innermost soul, 
though it shall not harm thee. But I could make thee 
suffer lor the pleasure of seeing thine anguish ; even as 



And the 



some tyrants do: and is not that dreadful? 
monster openly shed tears, and sobbed. 

There was something in this mixture of avowed cruelty 
and weeping contradiction to it, which made Gualtier re- 
main in spite of himself. But fear was still uppermost in 
his mind, when he looked upon the mouth that was to be 
kissed ; and he held fhst round a tree with one hand, and 
his sword as fbst in the other, watching the movements of 
her neck as he conversed. * How did thy father, the sage 
Hippocrates,' asked he, < suffer thee to come to this ? ' * My 
father,' replied she, * sage and good as he was, was but a 
Greek mortal; and the great Virgin was a worshipped 
goddess. I pray thee, go.' She uttered the last word in 
a tone of loud anguish ; but the very horror of it made 
Gualtier hesitate, and he said, * How can I know that it is 
not thy destiny to deceive the merciful into this horrible 
kiss, that then and then only thou mayest devour them ?' 
But the serpent rose higher at this, and looking around 
loftily, said in a mild and majestic tone of voice, * ye 
green and happy woods, breathmg like sleep ! safb and 
quiet population of these leafy places^ dying brief deaths ! 
sea ! earth ! heavens, never uttering syllable to 
man I Is there no way to make better known the meaning 
of your goitle silence, of your long basking pleasures and 
brief pains? And must tiie want of what is beautiful and 
kind from others, ever remain different from what is beau- 
tiful and kind in itself? And must form obscure essence ; 
and human confidence in good fh>m within, never be bold- 
er than suspicion of evil from without ? ye large looking 
and grand benignities of creation, is it that we are atoms in 
a dr^m ; or that your largeness and benignity are in those 
only who see them, and that it is for us to hang over ye 
till we wake you into a voice with our kisses? I yearn to 
be made beautifbl by one kind action, and beauty itself 
will not believe me ! ' 

Gualtier, though not a fbolish youth, understood little or 
nothing of this mystic apostrophe ; but something made 
him b^iir in mind, and really incline to believe, that it was 
a transformed woman speaking to him ; and he was mak- 
ing a violent internal effort to conquer his repugnance to 
the kiss, when some hares, starting ttom him as they 
passed, ran and cowered behind the folds of the monster : 
and she stooped her head, and licked them. * By Him,' 
exclaimed he, * whom the wormy grave gathered into 
its arms to save us fh)m our corruptions, I will do this 
thing ; so may He have mercy on my soul, whether I live 
or die; for the very hares took remge in her shadow.' 
And shuddering and shutting his eyes, he put his mouth 
out for her to meet; and he seemed to feel, in his blindness, 
that dreadful mouth approaching ; and he made the sign 
of the cross ; and he murmured internally the name of hSu 
who cast seven devils out of Mary Magdalen, that after- 
wards anointed his feet ; and in the midst of his courageous 
agony, he fslt a small mouth, fiist and warm, upon his, 
and a hand about his neck, and another on his left hand ; 
and opening his eyes, he dropped them upon two of the 
sweetest orbs that ever looked into the eye of man. But 
the hares fled ; for they had loved the serpent, but knew 
not the beautiful human being. 

Great was the fiune of Gualtier, not only throughout the 
Grecian islands, but on both continents; and most of all 
in Sicily, where every one of his oountxymen thought he 
had a hand in the enterprise, for bdng bom on the same 
soil. The captain and his crew never came again; for, 
alas ! they had gone off without waiting, as they promised. 
But Tancred, prince of Salemo, came himself with a knight- 
ly train to see Gualtier; who lived with his lady in the 
same place, all her past sufferings appearing as nothing 
to her before a month of love ; and even sorfowAil habit 
had endeared it to her. Tancred, and his Imights, and 
learned clerks, came in a noble ship, every oar having a 
painted scutcheon over the rowlock ; and Gualtier and his 
lady feasted them nobly, and drank to them amidst music 
in cups of Hippocras — that knightly liquor afterwards so 
renowned, which she retained the secret of making from 
her aged &ther, whose name it bore. And when King 
Tancred, with a gentle gravity in the midst of his mirth, 
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expressed a hope that the beautiful lady no longer wor- 
shipped Diana, Gualtier said, ' No, indeed, sir ; ' and she 
looked in Qualtier's foce, as she sat next him, with the 
sweetest look in the world, as who should say, * No, indeed : 
— I worship thee and thy kind heart.'* 



CHIPS FROM MY LOG. 

No. IV. 
RETURN THROUQH SUNDA BTBAITS — WATER-SPOUT — FIRST 
APPSARAMOB OP THE COCO ISLANDS — TUEIR NUUBER — 
EXTENT — FORMATION — PRODUCTIONS. 

On the 6tb March we left BataWa for the Coco Islands. 
In beating through Sunda Straits boats frequently came 
off to us, both from the Sumatra and Java sides, bringing 
fruits, birds, monkeys, turtle, &c. We bought the whole 
cargo of one for seven and a half dollars ; and, to give some 
idea of the low price of the articles, I may mention what we 
had for our money. There were six and a half dozen 
fowls, two hundred eggs^ one turtle, some bags of paddi/ 
(rice in the husk), a few dozen heads of maize, two or 
three dozen pine-apples, about eighteen dozen plantains, 
some coco-nuts, a few bunches of onions, a cage of Java 
sparrows, a basket of shells, and some pieces of red coral. 
The sailors were fond of buying parrots, sparrows, and 
monkeys, which last were a torment ever after. 

One morning, before breakfast, we saw a fine specinoen 
of a water-spout. A squall had just passed over us, and 
the heavy black clouds were settling down to leeward, 
when we first observed this carious and beautiful pheno- 
menon. It appeared like a hollow conical tube having a 
waving curvature, its base attached to the defined mar- 
gin of a black cloud above, and its apex terminating in a 
confused cloudy mass which rested on the surface of the 
sea. As we loioked, the tube became shorter and wider, 
and the cloudy mass below it lai^er, until, in about ten 
minutes, it was entirely dissipated. We afterwards saw 
several rudimentary ones gliding over the surface of the 
sea, but none of them came to anything. 

After clearing the straits we stood south till we fell in 
with the south-east trades in about 9 deg. south latitude, 
aod then steered west to our destination, which we 
reached on the 20tb March, the passage having occupied 
a fortnight. The Coco (called also the Keeling) Islands 
are situated at the northern limit of the constant south- 
east trades ; latitude about 12 deg. south, longitude 97 
east, about 600 miles in a south-westerly direction from 
the nearest part of Java. The first sight of them was 
singular and by no means prepossessing. They lie so low 
as not to be visible above ten or twelve miles from the 
deck of a larg^ ship, and hence, there is considerable risk 
of not finding them at all, especially as westerly currents 
prevail in the neighbourhood and set vessels down to lee- 
ward. To avoid such an awkward mistake, we made sure 
of being in the correct latitude, and on neariug the islands 
we kept a man at the mast-head to look out. The first 
appearance seen from the deck was a cloudy band on the 
horizon, which gradually changed into a row of coco-nut 
trees standing apparently out of the water, or rather 
growing in the air, for, by a curious effect of refraction, we 
saw the tops of the trees quite plainly with a portion of 
clear sky between them, and the well-defined horizon, on 
which there was not the slighest appearance of land. As 
we drew nearer the trees gradually formed a junction 
with the water, and laat of all a low bank of land became 
apparent. 

Ihis group of Coral Islands is of the kind called an 
atoll; the islands being placed on a reef which surrounds 
a lagoon of shallow water. The circumference of the 
reef is irr^ular, but its general outline is egg-shaped, the 
broader part being towards the south. Ita superficial 
surface is covered at high tide, but is for the most part 
left exposed at low, and forms a belt of irregular width 



• Tbis Btory is founded on a tradition still preserved In the island 
of Cos, and repeated in old romances and books of travels. See 
• Dunlop's History of Fiction/ vol. ii., where he gives on account 
of Tiraute the Wiiite. 



continuous all round, with the exception of two ^leiiiiigs, 
one looking north, and the other north-west. Tbe whde 
length of the atoll is ten or eleven miles, and its breadth 
about seven. The bla&ds, ef which there are aboet 
twenty, excluding three or four of very small siie, are 
narrow elongated stripes of coral debris, piled up on the 
outer side to a height of four to twelve feet above high- 
water mai^, and gradually sloping to the maiigiD of the 
lagoon. Some hillocks of sand attain a height of upwards 
of twenty feet. The soil is very scanty ; indeed in macj 
places there is no covering to the broken coral ; but the 
surface of all the islands is nevertheless thickly orergrova 
with coco-nut trees. 

A word or two now in regard to the structure and pro- 
ductions of this formation. The outer margin of the reef 
is formed of living coral, chiefly of two species, which fonn 
large roundish masses of very solid texture ; one of the 
kinds grows and extends by plates having somewhat the 
appearance of honey-combs. Both kinds require to be 
kept always wet, and they consequently die when ther 
get elevated above low-tide mark. The living plates, 
along with another kind that grows in the form of fingers, 
irritate and sting the skin like nettles ; and one day before 
we discovered this property, the captain suffered verj 
severe pain from having accidentally rubbed his eyes im- 
mediately after breaking off one of the fingered apecimeos. 
Outside the reef, the bottom deepens, at first ffradoallj, 
and then very rapidly, showing that the base of the conl 
mass rises very abruptly from the depths of the ooeao. 
It is stated by Darwin that living zoophytes are not fiouod 
in this situation at a greater depth than twenty fathoms. 
Within the outer edge of the reef the coral is mostij 
dead, and considerably altered in its character. In maor 
places it forms hard level surfaces of considerable extent. 
Masses are also to be found cemented together appareuih 
by the infiltration of calcareous matter, the original tex- 
ture beinc, from this and other causes, almost entirely 
obliterated. Much of it rings under the hammer iU:e 
boulders of hornblende, aod in many parts homogeneous 
vitreous masses are found so hard as not to be scratched 
by a knife. 

The southern part of the lagoon is occupied by extensive 
flats of mud and sand, which are left dry at low water, j, 
the deeper parts being covered with beautifully branched ' 
corals, which, by their growth, are gradually raising the 
bottom of the lagoon and obliterating the boat- channels. 
The northern part is occupied by sandbanks and irregul&r 
reefs of hard coral, together with deep channels, contain- ' 
ing three to seven fathoms water. Ships may enter by 
the northern opening, and find safe anchorage in seven fa- 
thoms, just inside the north-east island. The sediment, 
which covers a great part of the bottom of the lagooo as 
a fine mud, and which appears on the shores in the fons 
of soft chalky powder or sand of dazzling whiteness, » 
not formed by the attrition of the coral by the waves, but 
seems rather to be excreted by certain fishes, crustacesos, 
aod holothuria (tripang), which feed on the ooraL Some 
specimens of this white deposit resemble chalk very close- 
ly, and it is not impropable that the chalk formation may 
really have had a similar origin. The flats of white sand 
and coral under water have a very striking and briUiaot 
effect by moonlight ; the light being reflected in such a 
manner from the bottom as to give the whole lagooo the 
appearance of being covered wiUi tracts of snow. 

The surface of the islands is foroaed of broken coral 
and shells, either bare, as I have already said, or covered 
with a scanty soil. The vegetation is made up of thirty 
or forty species of plants, ten or twelve of which are trees. 
Besides the coco-nut tree, which is by far the most aboo- 
dant, there is one which fiimishes very hard wood suitable 
for ship and boat-building. It is a tall tree with bright 
green leaves and large yellow flowers. Another of some- 
what similar appearance, but whose wood is soft, grows 
to a very large size. A low bushy tree, found chiefir 
round the margins of the islands, is called sirtk by the 
Malay inhabitants, because they use the bark for cheviag 
in the same way that the Javanese use the leaf of the 
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8ireh*TiD«. Another busby tree has large dark -green 
leaves with white flowers in their axils : the native name 
signifies * one-sided flower/ on account of the peculiar ap- 
pearance of its blossoms. These fine trees are found all 
ever the islands ; the others occur more sparioglj ; snch 
as the i0aro#, which yields a soft wood used by the Ma- 
lays for kindling fires by friction, another whose fruit 
smells like rancid butter, and others of less note. Of 
the small plants only one has any show. It is a luxuriant 
creeper, throwing out large pinkish flowers like a convol- 
folos. There are a few grasses, which occur in small 
patches and form a scanty herbage. Besides the native 
plant, a few that were originally introduced are now run- 
ning wild on some of the islands, such as sugar-canes, 
Gape gooseberries, pumpkins, chilies, papayas, &c. 

There are no native quadrupeds on the islands. Of land- 
birds, there are rails and sand-pipers ; and I was told of 
twe other species, one being a crane. A few sea-birds have 
their home here, the most abundant being boobies and 
frigate-birds. They make their nests sometimes on the 
greund, but more commonly in the trees. There is a small 
tern also, of beautiful form, and remarkable for its fear- 
less prying curiosity. Half a dozen of them would fre- 
quently keep fluttering right before our eyes at little more 
than an arm's length off, so that if we had chosen we 
could easily have knocked them down with a short stick. 
I did so oa two occasions as I wished to preserve a skin ; 
but I lost both specimens, and I could not bring myself 
to repeat the process on any more. 

Of fishes there is an immense number in the lagoon, both 
of species and of individuals ; many of them easily caught 
and highly palatable. Fine green turtle were formerly 
abundant, bat they are now getting scarcer ; we had a 
plentiful supply, however, during our stay. With the 
lower orders of animals — crustaceans, mollascs, &c. — the 
islands are absolutely teeming. Crabs exist in the most 
extraordinary abundance, and of all siies, from the for- 
midable land species, with claws upwards of a foot long, 
which lives about the hollow roots of trees and feeds on 
coco-nuts, down to a curious little amphibious animal with 
a body three quarters of an inch long by half an inch broad. 
These live chiefly in the mud flats at the south end of the 
lagoon, and they are so numerous that for a considerable 
space the ground is quite honey-combed with their small 
round holes. On first seeing these apertures I could not 
make out what they were for ; but on soddenly emerging 
one day from the trees upon one of the * flats ' I saw a 
myriad of the tiny creatures boU into them instantly, and 
after I had remained quiet for a little, two or three crept 
out again stealthily, and I succeeded in captnring one. 
The body was of a dark mottled colour, and of the dimen- 
sions I have stated. It had eight small toes for walking 
with, and one large toe, of a pmk colour, two mch^ long, 
the piacers at the end being one inch. At the opposite 
side was a very small toe with pincers which I saw one nse 
in feeing. It came to the mouth of its den, and after 
scraping away a little of the sur&ce, began shuffling up 
the clayey matter into its mouth. The large toe appears 
to be used for digging the holes. 

Of marine animals still lower in the scale there is great 
abundance; comprising sea-urchins, star-flshes, tripang 
<or Bich4 de nur, used as food by the Chinese), sea-ane- 
mones, &C. These and many others, presenting a great 
diversity in forms and colours, have their abode in the 
protected bellows of the reefi, and on the bottom of the 
quiet lagoon. 

Among the moUnsca the most remarkable is an enor- 
mous bivalve called the 'giant clamp-shell' (Tridaena 
gigat). It Ues half buried in the coral with its mouth 
upwards and expanded ready to engulph whatever enters 
it. Large fishes are sometimes «aught by k, and a case 
was related to me where a man had been the victim. The 
poor fellow had been wading about among the coral, and 
not noticing the shell had stepped into its open mouth 
and was immediately made fast. Before his companions 
could release him they had to get crowbars and beat the 
shell to pieces, but his leg was much crushed and mangled, 



and, surgical aid not being at hand, he died soon after. 
A few of these large shells were brought on board our 
ship for the purpose of being taken home ; one of them [ 
found to measure 3 feet 9 along the mouth, and 6 feet in 
circumference. I bad no opportunity of weighing it, but 
judged it to be not less than 300 pounds. 

Such then^ in a general way, are the structure and pro- 
ductions ef this, and likewise of nearly all the other atolls, 
or lagoon coral islands in the eastern seas. Of their gene- 
ral appearance and effect it is difficult to convey a correct 
impression to those who have seen nothing similar. To 
the artist, or mere hunter after the picturesque, they may 
offer little attraction. Here are no cloud-capped moun- 
tains, no bursting cataracts, nor balibling brooks, and the 
whole may be voted figuratively, as it is actually, exceed- 
ingly ' flat ' ; but the diligent explorer of the works of na- 
ture will certainly find an abundant feast ; and in a very 
limited space such scenes of life, and modes of existence 
and action will occur, as cannot fail to gratify his intelligent 
curiosity, and furnish ample materials for much reflection 
and study. 

WILD FLOWERS OP THE MOxNTHS AND 
THEIR ASSOCIATIONS,— JULY. 

BT H. O. ▲DAMS. 



I sing, I ttn^ B8 erst I soni; In the golden Sammer time. 

When the new-mowm hay perfUmed the breeze, and June was In its 

prime; 

When few and sultry were the honrs that own*d the reign of night. 

And long ere labour was astir the eastern sky was bright; 

When scarce the sunbeanis entrance found to chequer the ipreen glade, 

So closely wove the verdant woof by leafy branches made ; 

When the music of the nightingale was ceasing in the dell, 

And the wand'ring cuckoo shouted out €o all a sad fiurewelL 

I sing, I sing, as erst I sung, and stUl the skies are blue, 

And still the breese Uiat fans my citeek to soft as erer blew. 

And still the sun as fervently embmceih the fair earth, 

Where flowers of ricliest scent and hue on every side have birth ; 

Through the green meads as joyously the streams their couiiscs wead, 

In all the pride of leaflness the trees their bouglis extend ; 

Still hmnmiag-bees as busily in tiower-belto load the thigh. 

And still tlie bright-winged buttertiies are flitting gaily by. 

I sing, I sing, as erst, yet scarce so joyously and ftee. 

For the slmdow of a coming change to stealing over me. 

And over the green earth that spreads so fair before my sight, 

And all things thut are beautiful, and fiuhion'd for delight 

I note the brown tinge that pervades the landscape day by day^ 

I know that it btjtokeneth tlie advent of decay ; 

I hear a voice— the voice of lime— a whisper stern and low — 

* The year hath readied its prime, and now it decadence most know I ' 



As with the human countenance, so is it with the face ol 
nature ; those who look upon it day by day see not the 
changes which are there gradually wrought by the hani? 
of time : in the one instance the fading of the rich bloona 
and glow of youth and healthful vigour into the sallon 
tint of age and declining powers, the sinking of the rounder! 
cheek, the waning lustre of the flashing eye, pass un' 
noted ; and in the other the fresh and lively green, thi 
delicate perfume, and bracing airs of Spring, give place \A 
the more luxuriant verdure and embowering shade, th< 
brighter sunshine, and the softer gales of Summer ; an< 
these, in turn, to the mellower tints, the yet more ferved 
heat, and luscious perfumes of Autumn; which again fad« 
and die away, and merge into the universal deadness an^ 
desolation of Winter, the sepulchre of the year I Wo di 
not mark these changes while they are in the process i 
development, unless we take a retrospectiye glance, an 
iastitnte a comparison between things as they urs and i 
they ware* and we are often startled when some drcnnj 
stance or train of thought carries us back to the past, ad 
memory presents the mind with a faithful picture of wh^ 
hat been, to observe how ^reat an alteration ka$ taki 
place in ourseWes, or our fnends, or the scenes amid whid 
we dwell — to note the ravages made by the great destroyd 
and to reflect how much nearer we and aU things are X 
decay and dissolution. 

' Each month to various, to present 
The world with some development,* 

as Tennyson sings, alluding more especially Co the growl 
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of knowledge, aod consequeot power of the human mind ; 
and this is no less true of the outward manifestations of 
the changes which are constantly going on in nature ; but 
not only is there some * new development ' presented every 
month, and day, and hour, but there is also some indica- 
tion of decay to be perceived, if we do but look with suffi- 
cient attention to what is passing around us : — 
The ftreen leaves of the forest, and the bright flowers of the field. 
Their verdure, and their ft-eahnesa, and their ft-agrance must yield ; 
All mate things and live creatures do grow, as grows the moon, 
like her to know declension, and loss of power soon ; 
Oars Is a world of changes, and It is well that we 
Shonld know and/«e^ we're subject to mntability ; 
So shall our pride be humbled, so shall we ever send 
Our thoughts Into the Aiture, preparing for the end. 

These, it may be thought, are over-grave reflections for 
so joyous and abounding a period of the year, when the 
leafage and the fruitage are at their fallest and richest ; 
when the corn-fields are assuming that tint which is sym- 
bolical of wealth, and which makes us think of cornucopise 
and other images of plenty and abundance ; when nature 
is most luxuriantly attired, and the year in the very zenith 
of its pride and power. Grave reflections, in truth, they 
are ; yet, as we believe, not unseasonable — as, we hope, 
not unprofitable ones — * the year hath reached its prime, 
and now it decadence must hum.* 

But let us see what sort of a wreath we can twine for 
this sweltering July, who comes, as Spenser hath it, * boil- 
ing like to fire,' and riding, having cast all his garments 
away, upon a Nemsan lion, that *■ rageth yet with ire.' 
What an image is this of mature strength and manly 
lustihood ! And, first of all, we will take the resplendent 
St John's Wort— 

* Hypericum, all bloom, so thick a swarm 
Of tlowera, like flies clothing her slender rods, 
Thi^ scarce a leaf appears,* 

as Cowper tells us. We shall have no difficulty in finding 
this * charm against witchcraft,' as the Scottish High- 
landers were wont to consider it — this Fuga dcemanum 
(devil's flight), as it is termed by the old medical writers 
-—this mystical plant, sacred to the evangelist whose name 
it bears, and formerly used in all sorts of divinations and 
enchantments; no difficulty whatever, because almost 
anywhere, by the dusty roadside, by the fresh river's 
brink, in the shady dell, and in the broad sunshine of 
the upland meadow, there it grows and flourishes, and 
ten to one but we shall find near it the odorous Meadow- 
sweet, flecking the green declivity with its * foam-like' 
blossoms ; it is a beautiful little plant this, and is seen to 
most advantage when the wind is blowing freshly, for then 
it dances and nods about in the roost light and elegaot 
manner conceivable, and appears well to merit the French 
term, la reine des fires (the queen of the meadows). A 
Kentish poet, not so well known as he ought to be, has 
said that it has a flower of lace-like embroidery ; ' and this 
allusion reminds us of a verdant slope where we have sat 
in the cool of the early morning to watch the graceful mo- 
tions, and inhale the fragrance, of this pretty dancer in the 
sunshine, with the blue sky over us, where the lark sung 
* like a soul beatified, of love,' and beneath us the lovely 
▼alley through which the river Medway meanders and 
glides, amid corn-fields and meadows, dotted over with 
clumps of trees, and farm-houses, and clusters of cottages, 
and intersected with hedgerows and hop-plantations, with 
that grey cromlech, or druidical altar, or whatsoever it 
may be, commonly called * Kit's Coty-House,' in the 
foreground — that venerable pile of four massive stones, 
each many tons in weight, which seems as old as the sur- 
rounding hills themselves, and as likely to last till * the 
day of doom,' and about which history and tradition 
have a dispute that will probably remain unsettled as long 
as the monument endures. Reader! if ye be a northman, 
a son of ' auld Scotia,' even a kilted Celt of the most re- 
mote Highlands or islands, it would be worth your while to 
come thus far, only to look upon this scene of quiet pas- 
toral beauty and fertility, and upon this rude pile, raised, 
as is generally supposed, by the stalwart Saxons, by which 
our thoughts are carried back to the period when the fiur 
▼alley in which it stands was a pathless wilderness of 



morass and wood, inhabited by the wild cat and the w6l£, 
and men scarcely less savage. How changed is dow the 

scene! 

Change not to be regretted ; for the wild 

Hath now become a garden ; by the haad 
Of cultivation tamed, boon nature's child 

Hath smoothed her rugged features: lol how feland 

And peacefully she smiles before na. Cuio'd 
By gentle sephyrs, that delight to dwell 

Amid the green spots of this fkvonr'd land; 
Now toying with the gem-like Heather-bell, 
Now with the Maijomm bloom that scents eacb gnmj ddL 

Here we are, back again among the flowers, and high 
time it is that we were so, having gossipped at too great 
a length about our favourite valley and its ' precious stones.' 
Well, the higher ground which overlooks this valley, 
and by which runs the path to Maidstone n>ad, is call- 
ed * Blue-bell Hill,' and all about the grassy slopes on 
which it is so pleasant to walk or to sit, and the chalky 
blufls and hollows, to which the purple Bugloss gi^es here 
and there a regal stain, swing and flutter multitudes of 
the little Heath-bells, sometimes almost deluding one 
into the belief that they are not flowers at all, bat those 
pretty cerulean butterflies that one sees flitting hither and 
thither in the sunshine. This is the Campanula rodm- 
difolia — we beg the modest little flower's pardon (or 
calling it by so grandiloquent a name, but botanists will 
have it so — the Hare-bell of the poets, as some say, while 
others assert that to the wild Hyacinth this title properly 
belongs. Sir Walter Scott, however, who may be consi- 
dered as some authority, does not agree with these objec- 
tors. In < the Lady of the Lake ' he says, evidently 
alluding to this flower, — 

* A foot more light a step more true, 

Ne'er firom the heath-flower dash'd the dew ; 
£*en the slight Harebdl raised its head, 
Elastic fh>m her airy tread.' 

This is the flower which, according to Miss Twamley, k 
used to summon the fairy folk to their moonlight revelry : 

* Have ye erer heard, in the twilight dim, 

A low, soft strain. 
That ye fancied a distant vesper hymn. 

Borne o'er the plain 
By the zephyrs that rise on perftimed wing, 
When the sun's last i^anoes are glimmering F 

The source of that whispering stndn 111 tall, 

For I've listen'd oft 
To the music fiilnt of the blue Harebell, 

In the gloaming soft: 
Tis the gay Csiry folk that peal who ring. 
At even-time for tbehr banqueting.' 

Then there is the wild Thyme and the wild Maijonmi, 
both possessing a fragrance peculiar to themselves, the one 
keeping close to the earth, and having blossoms of a parpJe 
hue, the other rising from one to two feet above it, with 
flowers of a chocolate colour, powdered, as it seems, with 
grey ; in both the bees greatly delight, and they impart 
a peculiar flavour to the honey collected in the localities 
where they are most plentiful. The old poets make fre- 
quent allusion to this love of the bee for the blossoming 
'rhyme; we have only space for one, from Claadian's 
* Bape of Proserpine : ' — 

* Meanwhile, dispersed around, the roving aaaids 
Throng in each various path, as when a swarm 
Of bees, led ftx)m their waxen citadel, 
Built in some hollow oak, following their qneen 
O'er beds of Thyme, duster with pleasing hun.' 

The French poet, Belleau, invites us to wander where 
' Streak'd Pink, and LUy-cnp, and Rose, 
And Thyme, and Maijorum, are spraadtn^* 
All these are good flowers for our July wreath ; and so, too^ 
is the Heather, celebrated in Scottish song, whidi now 
purples the hillside and the moorland^ and bemitifies maoy 
a piece of barren waste-land. 

' How many a vagrant wing light waves aitmni 
Thy purple bells, Erica ! 'TIS from thee 
The hermit birds, that love the desert, find 
Shelter and food. Nor these alone delight 
In the fresh hrath. Thy gaUant mountaineers, 
Auld Scotia, smile to see it spread. Immense, 
O'er their unoonqner'd hills; and at the ctose 
Of the keen boreal day, the undaunted race, 
Contented in the rude Erica, sink 
To healing sle^' 
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CarriogtoD, the poet of Dartmore, has thus alluded to 
this plant ; and William Howitt says of Sir Walter Scott, 
that * his poetry actually smells of the Heather. I never 
read it or think of it but I hear the rustle of the crimson 
Heath-bells on the gale/ The same might be said of 
Bams, who invites his Jeanie — 

'To stray amang the Heather-beUa, 
And tent the waring com vrV me;' 

and of Robert Nicoll, who exclaims joyously, ' We*!! a' go 
pa' the Heather ; ' and James Hogg, and a host of other 
sweet songsters of the * Land of brown heath and shaggy 
wood/ The Highland emigrants in Canada, as Miss Mar- 
tineau informs us, ' wept when they found that the Heather 
would not grow in their newly-adopted soil.' And well 
tbey might, for it is the flower of their native mountains, 
and associated with all their brightest and tenderest re- 
collections. Like the Thistle it is, too, a badge of their 
nationality, and is inwoven in those historic records of 
which they have the greatest reason to be proud, and in 
their most fondly cherished traditions. But we have al- 
luded to another plant, 'which is more particularly the 
Scotsman's national emblem, and of which many varieties 
are now in blossom, and among them that of which Bums 
sings:— 

"The Toa|i:h Bar-thistle spreading wide 

Amang the bearded bear ; 
I tum'd my weedin'-heuk aside, 

An' spared the symbol iear.* 

Miss Pratt tells us that ' the beautiful Cotton-thistle, 
which grows by the Scottish highways,' is generally re- 
garded as that chosen for the national emblem, and that 
^ its hard and sharp spinet well accord with the proud de- 
•fiant motto which accompanies it ; ' and she quotes, as a 
reason for it being so adopted, this tradition : On one 
occasioD, when the Danes were invading the Scottish na- 
tion, and, according to their usual practice, attacking them 
during the period of sleep, one of them placed his naked 
foot on the spiny leaves of a Thistle, and instinctively 
uttered a cry, which aroused the slumbering warriors, and 
gave them timely notice of the approach of their foes, who 
were quickly defeated and driven from the spot. Many 
of the Thistles are truly noble plants, rising to a great 
height with their crimson crowns, and spiny stalks, and 
I&rg^ e^oMY, serrated leaves ; and perhaps the most stately 
of them is that variety which, from having its leaves beauti- 
fully veined with white, is called the Milk-thistle {Carduus 
0uxricmusj, which is very rare in Scotland, although com- 
mon enough in many parts of England. * It grows,' says 
Miss Pratt, * in the rocky cliffs near Dumbarton Castle, 
and tradition tells that the unhappy Mary, Queen of 
Scots, planted it there with her own hands.' One of the 
most curious of vegetable phenomena is the downy head 
of the Thistle, that collection of minute winged seeds des- 
tined to be scattered and sown by the wind amid rocks, 
and glens, and moorlands wild, far away from the parent 
stem. It is one of those instances of wise contrivance and 
nice adaptation of means to an end, which the student of 
nature constantly meets with, and in which he traces the 
hand of a Divine Author and Contriver, so that he is at 
no loss for an answer to such a question as that put by T. 
L. Merritt, the Kentish poet before alluded to— 

* Who gave the Thistle's feather'd seed its ptninea, 
That, wing-like, waft it on each gentle breeze 
To sterile yet to it congenial soils, 
Investing them with purple beauty, rife 
With flragra&t treasures for the wild bee's store ? * 

We have lingered over these few characteristic flowers 
of Jaly perhaps long enough, and will now content our- 
selves with a bare mention of some more of the most 
prominent which are in blossom during this month. 
The Poppy now begins to flush the ocean of golden green 
com stalks, like the red coral seen through translucent, 
sun-lighted waters, but we shall not dwell upon that at 
present, llie bright blue Succory, or Chicory, as it is 
▼ery commonly called, is a beautiful object by the way- 
Mde, and amid the bursting ears, that b^n to bend with 
the weight of the swelling grain ; and there, too, is the 



more deeply tinted Corn Blue-bottle, which the Scotch 
people term * Blue-bonnet' — not so formidable an object 
as those ' blue bonnets' which, in * the good (?) old times,' 
were wont to appear, somewhat too suddenly and frequently 
for English comfort and safety, * over the border. And 
there, too, are the pink Scabious, and the purely white 
Bladder Campion, and the little creeping Fumitory, or, 
as our French neighbours say, Furm de Uirre (smoke of 
the earth), because it spreads like smoke over the face of 
the landscape. One of the popular names of this plant is 
' Bloody Man's Thumb,' and Shakspeare calls it * rank 
Fumiter,' and places it among the weeds that Lear had 
crowned himself with in his madness : — 

* Crown'd with rank Fumiter and Fnrrow weeds, 
With Uurlocks, Hemlock, Nettlus, Cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 

In our sustaining com.' 

The little Pimpernel, too, mentioned last month, still 
opens and closes its scarlet eye, according to the aspect of 
the heavens ; and this property is also possessed by the 
Chicory : — 

* On npland slopes the shepherds mark 

The hour when, to the dial true, 
Chicoriam, to the towering lark 
Lifts her soft eye, serenely blue,* 

sings the poet, who has drawn a fine moral from the cir- 
cumstance : — 

' Thns in each flower and simple bell. 

That in our path untrodden lie. 
Are sweet remembranoei's, which tell 
How fast the winged moments fly.* 

But we have as yet said nothing of the glory and pride of 
the month, the stately Water-lily, about which enough 
poetry has been written to fill a goodly volume. We 
must be content with a few lines only — whose shall they 
be P Let us take those by Mrs Hemans : — 

* Oh, beautifhl thou art, 
Thou sculpture-like and stately rlver-qneen I 
CrowniuK the depths as with the light serene 
Of a pure heart 

Brightlilyof the wavel 
Rising in fearless grace with every swell. 
Thou seem'st as if a spirit, meekly brave. 

Dwelt in thy celL' 

And we cannot pass over this fine piece of morality by 
Margaret Fuller, the strong-minded yet tender-hearted 
American woman : * It is a marvel whence this perfect 
flower derives its loveliness and perfume, springing, as it 
does, from the black mud over which the river sleeps, 
and where lurk the slimy eel and speckled frog, and the 
mud-turtle, whom continual washing cannot cleanse. It 
b the very same black mud out of which the yellow lily 
sucks its obscene life and noisome odour. Thus we see, 
too, in the world, that some persons assimilate only what 
b ugly and evil irom the same moral circumstances which 
supply good and beautified results, the fragrance of celes- 
tial flowers, to the daily life of others.' Then, too, we 
have a whole crowd of Antirrhinums^ or Snapdragons, 
purple, pink, and white, plucked from the ruined wall or 
grassy mound, where *■ the rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep ; ' and the bright little yellow Toad-flax, whose blos- 
soms resemble them in shape, that grows on the heap of 
stones by the roadside ; with the glossy-leaved Cistus, or 
Rock-rose, and the spiky Vervain, or * holy herb,' as it 
was called in olden times ; and the Thrift and the Sea- 
lavender from the marsh ; aud the resinous Mullien, 
which the people of Kent term * flannel flower ; ' and 
the Wood Betony, scarcely distinguishable from one of 
the dead nettles, which puts forth a dark red blossom \ 
and the prickly Teasel; aLd the pretty red Centaury; 
and a host of other July blossoms which we cannot so 
much as name, for this is he — 

* Whose robe with interwoven flowers is deck'd, 

Broider'd with many a wreath and golden twine, 
And thereabout the happy bees ooUect, 

Soothing the SMise with their melodious chime; 
Myriads of butterflies around lilm flit— 
For such a flowery month attendants fit* 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE.* 

The. handsomest country town in Ireland is Fermoy, nearly 
in the centre of Munster; it is pictures(|uely seated on 
the Blackwater, and, with its cheerful aspect and band- 
some scenery, never fails to arrest the attention of the 
most careless traTeller. The streets are spacious, and the 
town is tastefully designed. There is a neat square, fine 
churches for religious worship, and several private resi- 
deeces of respectability in the neighbourhood. The place 
looks bright and happy, not like the other dreary and di- 
la()idated country towns in Ireland. Two large barracks, 
built in squares on the northern side of the town, contri- 
b(»te to the imposing appearance of the place. Fermoy 
has now seven thousand inhabitants. Sixty years since, 
the place was a dirty hamlet, consisting of hovels, and a 
caraittn's public-house, at the end of a narrow old bridge ; 
now there is a cheerful and agreeable town, pleasant 
society, a good deal of trade, and more prosperity than 
migbt be expected. How was all this accomplished P By 
the enterprise and energies of one man. 

John Anderson was a Scotchman bom in humble cir- 
eumstances, of which be always boasted when raised to 
mix with the nobility of his adopted country. While very 
young, be learned to read and write, and attributed the 
energy of his character to the stimulus which he received 
from education. He made a few pounds in some humblo 
employment, and settled at Glasgow about the year 1784. 
There he was fortunate in some small speculations, and 
by a venture in herrings acquired five hundred pounds — 
an immense sum to him. He then determined to seek 
some new sphere, where he might exert himself; and he 
thought that Ireland would be the best place for him to 
fix in. The commercial advantages of Cork, with its noble 
harbour, attracted him, and he settled there. He became 
an export merchant, and trafficked in provisions, the staple 
trade of the place. In a very few years he realised 
twenty-five thousand pounds, and laid it out in the pur- 
chase of four-sixths of the Fermoy estate. If he had been 
an Irishman, he might probably have stopped there, and 
resolved, after the fashion of the people, ' to enjoy him- 
self after having made his fortune. He would probably 
have got a pack of hounds, given dinners daily to hungry 
tquireenst earned the repuUtion of a * real good fellow,' 
by copiously diffusing whisky-punch, and living, like a 
' real gentleman ' in vulgar ostentation. But Anderson 
was a man of too much energy to settle down in the rot- 
ting idleness peculiar to the gentry of the country. Bishop 
Cumberland's saying, * Better to wear out than to rust 
out,' was Anderson's maxim. Instead of * giving a tone 
to society,' he aspired to create society where it did not 
previously exist. He resolved to make a town at Fermoy. 
The first thing he did was to build a good hotel, for the 
accommodation of those travelling post. He added next 
a few houses, built a square, and, at his own expense, re- 
built the bridge, which had bcKM>me ruinous. He did not 
go with hat in hand to the lord-lieutenant, begging for 
a share of the public monies. He was resolved to depend 
upon himself. When he had mapped out his design for 
a town, he learned that the government were meditating 
the erection of large barracks in Munster. Mr Anderson 
saw the advantage which the presence of a garrison would 
be to his rapidly-rising little town, and he at once offered 
government a capital site, rent free, for the barracks. He 
made this offer in 1797, when the country was disturbed, 
and when accommodation was an object to the govern- 
ment. His offer was accepted. Two very large and band- 
some barracks were built. But Anderson did not stop 
there. He was not of that pernicious opinion, too preva- 
lent in Ireland, that government should be invoked to do 
the work of individuals. He saw that the presence of 
officers would be likely to make a gay neighbourhood, and 
accordingly he built a theatre, and some additional 
houses, and invited various families with more or less 
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capital to come and settle at Fermoy. He built forhhi- 
self a handsome residence, and placed himself at the head 
of the community which rapidly began to grow arooztd 
him. 

Meantime this enterprising man had not given op bis 
business. He established a bank, and diseooated to a coo- 
siderable extent. To develop the material resources of 
the country around him became a leading object with him. 
Travelling in Ireland was very dangerous and expensife. 
Mr Anderson determined to reform it. He establish^ i 
Mail Coach Company, and the first coach which ran be- 
tween Cork and Dublin was estal'lished by Mr AndersoD. 
What can show the backward state of society in Ireland 
more than the fact, that public coaching between the t«>> 
chief cities in Ireland only dates from half a century back .' 
Again, what can show the neglect of opportunities b; 
Irishmen more than the circumstance that Andersoo, a 
Scotchman, and Bianconi, an Italian, should have be«i 
the chief improvers of travelling in Ireland? In additioa 
to his other works, he established an agricultural society. 
He did not neglect education, and built a large schoolhoose 
for the town. A military college was also built by him, 
whkh was afterwards turned into a public school, and vts 
presided over by the Rev. Thomas Hincks. In every pos- 
sible way he laboured within his sphere to civilise and im- 
prove. 

Politics he appeared to think a nuisance more than any- 
thing else. In Whigs and Tories — in Nationalists bawl- 
ing about Irish glory, and Imperialists talking about d- 
vilisation — he had no faith whatever. He kept clear of 
their factions and intrigues, and went right on to do the 
work before him. He continued, however, to haive great 
influence with the ruling powers ; for such men always 
command influence — th^ have no occasion to solicit it 
A minister of state counts himself fortunate when he 
meets with such a man as Anderson. Thus, though there 
was no harmonvof political feeling between the Irish go- 
vernment and Mr Anderson, he had always great aotho- 
rity at Dublin Castle. His opinions were these of a ra- 
tional and progressive Whig, sincerely favourable to li- 
berty of thinking, attached to quiet, and who estimated 
the good and evil of measures chiefly by their obrioos 
utility. His sentiments, however, he rarely uttered. On 
one side he saw a narrow-minded oligarchy— on the other, 
an uncultivated democracy. He witnessed the petty spirit 
and ridiculous airs of consequence assumed by the pvovin- 
cial gentry, and be beheld the mass of society half souk 
in the slough of despond. He did not waste time io 
stooping to conciliate their prejudices, but be took good 
care not to offend them. While society was divided by 
splenetic controversy, he showed that he respected all 
forms of the Christian faith. Thus he gave three thoo- 
sand pounds to build a church for the Protestants; but be 
also gave five hundred pounds, and a site rent free, for a 
Catholic chapel. 

It must not be understood that Anderson was a man of 
vast resources. He was probably never worth more than 
fifty thousand pounds ; but he kept his capital in circu- 
lation, and allowed none of it to remain unemployed, in- 
dustry and enterprise weve the sources from which b« 
made his fortune, and by means of which he benefited all 
the people around him. The station in society reached 
by such a man, was, of course, most respectable. Ui» 
friendship was courted, and his society was sought for. 
His manners were agreeable and courtier-like, and caleo- 
lated to make friends. He had no John-Bullish self- 
complacenay — no Hibernian ostentation — and, I will add, 
no Scotch niggardliness^ From his manners in eonpanj, 
it would have been hardly possible to hifer his country. 
He had much more enjoyability than is comnaonly to be 
found in Scotchmen, and was fond of relaxing in society. 

He laughed carelessly over hb humble origin> not, how- 
ever, without feeling some justifiable pride in the suoceas 
of his career. On one occasion, in the very height of hb 
prosperity, he was entertaining a large company at hb 
residence in Fermoy. Amongst the party were the tale 
Earls of Kingston and Shannon, and the present Lord 
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Rirendile. The conversation turned on Anderson's g^eat 
success in life, and Lord Kingston asked him to what he 
chiefly attributed his rapid rise in life. * To education, 
my lord,' replied Anderson ; * every child in Scotland can 
easily get the means of learning to read and write. When 
1 vas a Uttle boy, my parents sent me to school every day, 
aod 1 had to walk three miles to the village school. Many 
a cold walk I had, in the bitter winter mornings ; and I 
assure you, my lords,' he added, smiiing, ' that shoes and 
stockings were extremely scarce in those days.' 

He c^ten indulged in a joke about Scotland. One day 
he was met by the late Mr Hoare, one of the Munstcr 
•bar, and conspicuous for the pompous formality of his 
manners. In advancing to greet Anderson he tried to 
draw off his glove, which was very tight. * Never mind, 
•counsellor — never mind,' said the other, * you should never 
take off your glove when shaking hands with a Scotchman.' 

He was not only quick in conception, but very rapid in 
explaining a difficulty. On one occasion he was very 
anxious to succeed in carrying a road-presentment for a 
new line, which he wished to carry on a level, so as to 
aroid a hill. The road was traversed at the assizes, and 
the matter came before a jury. The case was ill-managed 
— the lawyers only mystified it, and the jury were thick- 
witted. The object and utility of the proposed road were 
not made apparent. Anderson, losing patience, got on the 
witness-table with his hat in hand, and said, addressing 
himself to the jury, ' Gentlemen, I am here (pointing to 
the rim of his bat), and I want to go there (touching, at 
the same time, the other extremity of his hat). Which 
is better? — to go thus (describing? the level circle of the 
'hat), or go this way (making his finger traverse the crown 
of his hat) ?' The jury at once understood his ideas in 
making the road. 

The government so highly appreciated Mr Anderson 
that a baronetcy was tendered him, which he declined. 1 1 
was then offered to his son, and accepted for him, the 
present baronet and well-known experimentalist in steam- 
coaching. 

But the brightest picture in this world must have sha- 
dows cast upon it. Pity that, after contemplating the 
prosperity and happiness of Mr Anderson, the reader 
must be informed of his reverses. As might be conjec- 
tured, Mr Anderson had an extreme love of speculation, 
fk' was never happy except when he had some vast enter- 
prise on hands. To an ardent imagination it is difficult 
to apply control ; and, excited by his great personal suc- 
cesses, and by the applause which he had honestly earned, 
Mr Anderson extended his operations too much. When 
he saw how much be had accomplished at Fermoy, he 
reflected how much more he might do with larger means, 
and he embarked in dangerous speculations. In Welsh 
mining he lost thirty thousand pounds ; and on the sale 
of the Barryroore estates he became a heavy purchaser. 
But after the close of the war, the price of land fell con- 
siderably in Ireland, and recent purchasers were conside- 
rable losers. The changes of the currency affected his 
banking operations, and his career was arrested, to the 
extreme regret of the public in the south of Ireland. 

Ihe good, however, which Mr Anderson had accom- 
plished did not terminate with his reverses. He left be- 
hind him, in the handsome town of Fermoy, a noble mo- 
nument of what can be accomplished by one man possessed 
of energy and talent. The intellect of Mr Anderson was 
not very remarkable — it was probably inferior to many of 
bis idle neighbours. His superiority lay in his moral 
qualities — in his determination to succeed, and his reso- 
lution never to be idle. He was no heartless adventurer 
bent on self-aggrandisement — no speculator upon the pas- 
sions or follies of his fellow-men, using them as steppmg- 
stones to power. He was a creator aod a civiliser — a man 
who left behind him a splendid example of what industry 
and enterprise can achieve in a land where the vanity of 
the rich and high-bom, and the sloth fulness of the humble 
and the lowly, seek every possible excuse which their fond 
imaginations can invent for idleness and poverty. Ah, 
ye landlords ! who are perpetually invddng govenunent— 



and ye agitators ! railing at Great Britain, why will you 
not take a lesson from an Anderson, and apply yourselves 
to the work before you, of reclaiming not the land of Ire- 
land from barrenness, but the people thereof from squalid 
indolence, beggarly dependence, disgusting poverty, and 
shameful waste of the powers and opportunities with which 
the God of nature has endowed them P The value of a 
hundred landlords in Ireland, consuming rents, and care- 
less of social development, I will not calculate ; nor will 
I place the probable value upon a hundred agitators, -bawl- 
ing and bellowing from year's end to year's end. But 
when I look at the bright and cheerful town of Permoy, 
so picturesquely situated en the Black water — ^when Itbink 
of its recent origin, an^ how one man, without the help 
of parliament or speech-makers, made that large and 
handsome town, I cannot help reflecting what a vast deal 
of good would result from the scattering of a hsndred 
Andersons through Munster and Connaught — a hundred 
men, self-reliant and enterprising — free from petty pre- 
judice, and superior to the coarse passions of the •time— a 
hundred strong men, too proud to look to parliament for 
alms, too pure to seek for gain in ministering to-the delu- 
sions of the people ! Nor is that all which such a career 
as Anderson's should suggest. We are eternally told in 
Ireland of the evils of past times— -of. the cruelties of Eng- 
land at such a time ; of the bigotry and of the tyranny of 
the Protestants in such a reign ; of the tumult and rebel- 
lions of the embolics at another time. All these past 
evils are pleaded to stop the censure of present apathy 
and of contemporary indolence. But what were these 
horrors to a man like Anderson P Did he turn aside from 
his work, to melt with * patriotic ' sensibility over retro- 
spective miseries and historical woes P He never troubled 
himself about these ideal evils; he treated Protestants 
and Catholics as he found them, with honesty and plain 
dealing, and all due courtesies. He never canvassed for 
the applauses of the mob, nor courted by small arts the 
favour of the provincial gentry. Never cringing to the 
ruling powers, he was never their factious opponent. He 
never cried, like certain persons, ' Do this for me, or 

else ' 

Such are the men that Ireland wants. May her own 
sons, so rich in generous and noble qualities, waken up 
from idle dreams and fantastic designs, and manfully ap- 
ply their energies in the beautiful country where God has 
placed them ! 



ORIGINAL POETRr. 

THE BURNED LEAF. 
An old man took a leaf trom out a book 

And bado nie read it. And I read it o*er, 
And found that part a virtuous import had, 

And that the rest a riciouB meaning bore. 

He held it to the lire till it consomed, 
And left behind an ember curled and dry. 

'Now look,* he said, ' and tell me what thou 
And I obeyed, and much amazed was I 

To see— where all appeared efEftced— 
So many words distinctlj traced. 

* And thus,* he said, 'upon the page 
Of wither'd, sapless, palsied age. 
Are seen the lines, or fool or fair. 
Which mling passion writeth there 
And these enlarge and gather power 
As cometh near the dying hour: 

And after Deatli hath done its woiiE, 
The dost that's carried to the grave 

Preserves the stamp and character 
Which limning spirit to it gave ; 
And fiends will read it by the fire. 
Which flames from nature's foneral pyre. 

Mow watch,' be said, * those tew remaining sparks 
That linger in that phantom-paper yet : 

See'st not how, like hyenas in their cage, 
They seek for something which they cauwt gstf 
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There ! one goes oat— a second I— and a third I 

And two yoa saw, in mid pursnit, expired. 
Haiic how tliat last one msheth to and fro, 
LUce bedlamite with thooxhts of vengeance fired I 
Gone I— no, not yet— It lires once more- 
Wanes— waxes— breaks! and now it is no more! 

And this, mj boy, but represents 

The earth and Its inhabitants. 
As songbt those sparks that shape of wind. 

And, seeking, perish'd one and all, 
So vainly man would Eden find 

Amongst the ashes of the fUL 
They seek before, they seek behind— 

The youth is at the old man's neels— 
And each one ftmdes he will find 

What all affect, but no one feels 

(Except the Qod of truth reveals), 
Till burst the bubble sparks, and leave no trace behind.* 



LIFE OF SAMUEL CLUGSTON, THE SLUGGARD. 

CHAPTER Xn. 

Samuel was now in possession of a larger sum of money 
than he had owned for many years ; and it put his mind 
into something like aetiyity to settle what should be done 
with it In the meantime he wrapped it in a number of 
rags, and tied it about his person. He was full of schemes 
for a few days, and thought of this and of that, but aban- 
doned each in turn as inTolving too much trouble. At 
length he resolved to buy a comfortable hand-barrow with 
an arm-chair in it, and have himself carried about iVom 
place to place as an impotent beggar. To make sure work, 
however — ^for the wooden leg still haunted him — he turned 
the matter thoroughly in his mind and viewed it on all 
sides. So soon as he felt satisfied on the point, he gave the 
order for the barrow and crutches, representing them as 
being for his aged mother, who had been taken ill of dumb 
mtlsy at a village some miles off. What would Lizzy 
Proudfoot have said had she heard the order given ? In 
due time Samuel removed the articles, under cloud of 
night, and travelled on with them, by unfrequented paths, 
and in the direction of a country where he had not been, 
till the next morning began to break. He slept in a wood 
during the day, and started again when evening fell. The 
second night threatened not to be so fortunate as the first, 
for two men dogged him a considerable way, evidently sup- 
posing he was a robber making off with booty. He got 
quit of them, however, and slept next day in a cavern be- 
side a water&II. The following night was to complete Uie 
circle of Ms Ubour, and bring him to paradise and the use 
of his palanquin, and so he jogged on with tolerable heart 
and expedition, encouraging himself with visions of peace 
and an old age of ease and tranquillity. 

When morning broke Samuel was sitting in his easy- 
chair, on a county-road, with his crutches beside him, and 
himself in the best order he could think ot abiding the up- 
turns of Providence. He felt his position delightful after 
his late fifttiguee, and yet he was not without fear, and al- 
most in the thought of relinquishing the experiment, for, 
do what he would, he could not banish the wooden leg 
fix>m his remembrance. His uncertainty, however, was 
dismissed by the sound of voices approacluiig. He made 
a last preparation, by putting on as helpless a look as pos- 
sible, and moaning in a very piteous manner. The voices 
died away again, and his unpleasant feelings returned. After 
some time the rattle of carts was heard, and in the course 
of a few minutes they came up with hinu The drivers ques- 
tioned him as to- how he was there, and where he had come 
firom ; but Samuel was dumb, and could only answer them 
by wofhl groans and shakings of the bead, and pointings 
to his limbs, and sundry gesticulations which they did not 
understand. They lifted him into one of the carts and 
drove him into the next village, which stood a few miles 
off. This was a good beginning, and Samuel inwardly 
congratulated himself He was handed fh)m door to door 
through the village, and, except some grumblings at his 
weight, and occasionally a suspicion started as to his in- 



ability and dumbness, he got on very pleasantly and pro- 
fitably. His wallet was half filled, and he had taken fbor- 
pence in coppers, by the time he reached the other end of 
the town. But a difficulty novr presented itseUl Tbe two 
last bouses were occupied by elderly women. A discos- 
sion arose as to who should take him to the nearest fium- 
house. Each was for putting it off his own shoolden. 
One had a cold, and another had not time, and a third had 
carried the last ' dumbie,' and a fourth had a rheumatic 
shoulder or was grievously afflicted with corns. Samuel 
tried to touch their sympathies by clasping hia hands, and 
shaking his head, and moaning dismally. A woman who 
had a cripple son now spoke up for him, and said some 
strong things about the overturns of Provideooe, and 
what the Saviour did for the dumb and the lame, whea 
two men volunteered thi-ir service, and set off amid the 
cheers of their assembled neighbours. Samuel treated his 
fHends to divers fits of coughing by the road ; and, after 
many rests and breathings, and sundry oomparings of 
their load to a sack of meal and a boll of potatoes, they 
arrived at their destination. Samuel made signs to t^ 
farmer that he wished to go to sleep, and was consequent- 
ly put into an outhouse. When he felt himself alone, he 
partook heartily of his miscellaneous gatherings, rejoicii^ 
at the success of his scheme, and upbraiding himself tor 
not having had recourse to it sooner, and in the midst of 
his thoughts and pleasing anticipations he fell fkst asleep. 

As soon as the fiirmer had two of his hands idle, he broke 
in upon Samuel's slumbers, and had him conveyed to the 
next farm-town. This was no great hardship, for Samuel's 
vehicle was constructed so as to let him sleep by the way- 
side, as well as in the house; and as drowsing is a natonl 
concomitant of extreme weakness, it was not incompatible 
with his assumed position to indulge in it to the full — and 
he was never fbll. 

Things went on for some time as well as could be ex- 
pected, for Samuel really looked the character welL His 
broad bonnet and long beard gave a picturesqueness to 
him, and would have been patriarchal, but for somethiog 
indescribably uncouth and comical in the rest of his person. 
There was no qualifying of his gander neck, spoky arms, 
and spindle limbs. Whatever position they were in, they 
awoke the sense of the ludicrous. But Samuel waa not 
moved by these things ; in fiiot he did not know them, 
or only very slightly, and would have been comparatively 
happy, but for that irritation and uneasiness, and those 
gloomy and undefined apprehensions which accompany a 
relax^ and disordered state of the nervous system. He 
wondered why he felt as he did, when he had everything; 
in a sense, he desired, and the reasonable prospect of Its 
continuance ; but he knew not that the evil was within 
himself, and that it was the flruit of his own doings, and 
that he was feeding it by the course on which he had al- 
tered. How certainly will our ways find us out ! Both 
nature and Providence and the constitution of mind and 
body, are adjusted to this end. We may be reached through 
a thousand avenues. The laws of spirit and matter most 
first be broken ere we can escape, and this implies the sub- 
jugation of the Lawgiver whom the most powerAil oonqa- 
racy the universe has seen could not overthrow, and whom, 
if it had overthrown, would have been the overthrowing 
and destruction of the universe itself. 

Samuel grew more and more unhappy as the apparent 
means of &s happiness increased. In the course of ten 
months he had saved as many pounds, had eaten abun- 
dantly, drowsed and slept two-thirds of the time, and been 
carried about like a prince fh)m place to place ; and yet 
he felt miserable and stupid when awake, and tormented 
with horrible dreams when asleep. He began to think it 
was the curse of God coming upon him, and that it would 
end in some awftil judgment, and he occasionally enter- 
tained the question of abandoning his course of hypocrisy 
and imposition — but the firightftil thought of tdlmg about 
again on his tbet, made him keep his barrow and endnre 
his misery. 

CHAFTBR Zm. 

About this time (within the year at least) a trick waa 
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phjed him, which threatened to end seriously. Two farm 
Uds had been charged with his transference to the neigh- 
bouring town, which stood at a considerable distance. Thej 
did not relish the job, and gave vent to their displeasure 
by speaking Tery disrespectful ly of *the muckle lazy 
dumbie,' as they called him, and by ' wishing him at the 
bottom of a coal-pit,' and setting him down occasionally 
with a thump, which was anything but agreeable to Sa- 
muel They rested long at the foot of a steep hill they had 
to cross, and in the meanwhile Samuel fell asleep, when 
they agreed to tumble him out on arriving at the steepest 
part of it 'Now ! ' cried the foremost, as he gained the 
spot agreed upon, and away went Samuel rolling crutches 
and clouts and all, to the bottom. The roars he uttered 
in descending were fearful, but it was soon over, and, ex- 
cept a bruise or two, and extreme giddiness, he was other- 
wise unhurt He rose perfectly savage, and after stag- 
gering a little, gave chase to his tormentors, who were 
Bcampering ofiE^ and * guffaing ' at the top of their lungs. 
He soon felt he had no chance with them, and then saw his 
grievous error, and made back with all speed to his barrow, 
and got it up and sat down upon it, resolving to describe 
to the first comers, by as expressive signs as he could 
muster, the ill-usage he had received, and the fight he had 
to crawl up the ascent again. In a short time the two 
lads appeared at some distance, and other two persons 
with them. Samuel felt at a loss what to do — whether to 
brave it out, or fight his way through them, or take off to 
a wood he saw in the distance; but he was relieved from 
his perplexity by three men approaching in an opposite 
direction, to whom he explained by a medley of tears, and 
moans, and gesticulations, how he had been treated. They 
believed and took pity on him, and cried to the rascals, 
whom Samuel pointed out, and who were laughing most ob- 
streperously, that their masters should hear of it; and, 
gathering up his crutches and scattered property, they bore 
Samuel away to a neighbouring rillage. The lads cried 
after the men what Samuel had done, but their statements 
were not believed, and were only answered by rebukes and 
threatenings. This was a happy issue for Samuel, and he 
inwardly rejoiced at it The story soon got wind, but, as 
Uie lads were known to be mischievous and not very scru- 
pulous as to truth, the tide of public opinion turned against 
them, and completely in Samuel's favour. 

Fortune was now plainly smiling on Samuel, as if to 
make amends for past frowns ; but her smiles are prover- 
bially capricious, and Samuel soon found them to be so. 
The * tumbling transaction ' had the effect in the meantime 
of filling his wallet and purse, and he passed through the 
district in which it happened, in a sort of triumphal pro- 
gress, the obj eot of general interest and commiseration. It 
had the effect, too, of keeping him more awake out of doors, 
and especially so when crossing a bridge, or passing over 
considerable elevations. But be soon met with a sore draw- 
back, and at a time when he least expected it He had 
been carried into a country minister's house, who was noted 
for his quiet waggery and knowledge of the weak points 
of human nature, who, being informed of the * dumbie's ' 
arrival, stepped down into the kitchen where Samuel was 
Bitting, and said to him in a low, confidential, sympathis- 
ing tone, * Ay, ay, honest man, and how long have ye been 
in that dumb state ? ' Samuel, completely thrown off his 
guard, made answer, * Seven years, at ony rate.' — * Ay, ay, 
that's a long time, honest man,' — and the domestics and 
the neighbours who had come in with Samuel burst out into 
a loud fit of laughter, when Samuel, seeing his deplorable 
mistake, jumped up and banged out at the door, leaving 
barrow, and crutches, and plaids behind him. He made 
a strange run, they said, twining and zigzagging like a 
butterfly on the wing — and no wonder, considering the time 
his legs had been out of use ; but as they did not pursue 
him fkrther Uian a little way for their own diversion, he, 
of course, got clear off, and, by a prodigious effort, he made 
into Glasgow that night — a distance of nine miles and 
better from the place where the disaster occurred. This was 
a sore cahimity, and Samuel never forgave himself fur his 
stupidity. In order to prevent detection, he went straight- 



way to a low broker's shop in the Saltmarket, and bought 
an old hat a pair of wide corduroy trousers, a pair of 
scissors, and a grey duffle big-coat lined with green flannel, 
and going down into a close, and up into a back stair, he 
began the work of the toilette. The trousers were drawn 
on above the rest uid, except being a little too tight they 
fitted very well ; the bonnet, which had seen twenty-one 
years' service, and was in a sense entitled to its discharge, 
was thrown away, but not without compunction, and the 
hat was put in its place ; the greatcoat felt comfortable as 
he drew it on ; and he completed the affair, by clipping 
his beard down to within an inch of the chin. The trans- 
formation was great but nothing could materially alter 
the original form and fabric of the man. With much diffi- 
culty, for he was fiigged and vexed beyond measure, he 
found his way to a l<xiging-house in the Bridge-gate. Not 
without dread, he lay down in the place assigned him, 
with all his clothes on, and his greatcoat buttoned up to 
the neck, for he had thirteen pounds and odds concealed 
about his person — the proceeds of the barrow, the idea and 
fato of which were tracking and hunting him like a sleuth- 
hound. Notwithstanding his fetigue and love of sleep, he 
slept none that night hut tossed and tumbled about till 
morning, and then rose and went off. 

As the winter was just setting in, and threatened to be 
severe, he had determined during the night to rent a cheap 
lodging in the suburbs, and take his ease till the spring 
returned, and then go into one o£. the southern counties, 
and have recourse to the barrow again. After a good 
deal of wandering, and some shame — for he thought every 
one was' locking at him in his new dress — he found a lodg- 
ing to hid'mind in an Irishman's near Barrowfield Toll, 
who kept an ass and cart and drove a small trade in rags, 
and crockery, and old clothes. The wife helped out the 
concern by keeping lodgers and doing for them. Samuel 
formed one of four stationary lodgers, but was the only 
Scotchman among them. In a few days he felt a good 
deal at home, and began to take his usual rest without fear 
of being robbed. 

Things went on well enough for several weeks, and his 
fellow-inmates became very kind to him, and would now 
and then treat him to a glass of whisky. The birth-day 
of one of them was at hand, and he promised to give them 
all a treat — and he kept his word. A dozen pies, a gallon 
of porter, and two bottles of whisky were provided, and 
they began to be merry, and Samuel's spirits got up, and 
his drone and syncope of speech went considerably off, 
and he talked and told stories, and at length offered him- 
self for a song, which was received with great enthusiasm. 
He was applauded to the echo and encored, and his health 
was drunk in a Aill bumper, standing, with three times 
three. Samuel acknowledged the compliment by drinking 
their healths in return, and matters went on as merrily 
as heart could wish, till sometime beyond midnight when 
Samuel was carried to his shake-down in a state of com- 
plete insensibility. 

The upshot of it was, that Samuel had the house to him- 
self in the morning, with a few old chairs and broken dishes 
that were not worth the lifting, and every fiirthing of his 
money gone. H e first thought it was a dream — but it was 
no dream ; and then, that it was a joke — but it was no 
joke. The whole establishment had decamped during the 
night, taking ever3rthing of value with them. This was a 
heavy blow, and, to add to its weight, the winter had set in 
with unusual bitterness. 

With an aching head, and a heart like to break, he first 
went about the neighbourhood, in a half-dementit state, 
making inquiries, and then set out, he knew not well 
where, in the vague hope of finding them, but not knowing 
what he should do, if he did. He was forced to beg as he 
went for he had not a farthing left After the first ex- 
citement and pang of his calamity were over, and a few 
miserable weeks had gone by, he settled down into a sullen 
torpor, and began to wish himself in his grave. He be- 
came rapidly weaker, and his health and constitution were 
fast breaking up. An unexpected noise would make him 
tremble all over; a hai-sh word or passing banter from 
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any one would rouse him into the fiercest anger, and he 
would continue in it for hours. To add to his affliction, 
sleep, his idol and god, began to fail him. This was more 
than he could bear, and, exasperated beyond endurance, he 
would blaspheme and call on perdition to take him in. 
At other times he would be haunted with the most distress- 
ing^ fears, and gnawed by the most poignant remorse. He 
would turn self-accuser, and arraign himself for his past 
misdeeds, and utter anathemas on his own soul ; and then 
he would break out into the most fiendish maledictions 
against those who had wronged him, from Jenny Airly 
and Mr Purdie down to the Irishmen who had robbed him. 
It was clear his mind was giving way, and lapsing into a 
painful species of insanity. He be<aftme more and more 
restless ; and, though the snow was deep and the cold in- 
tense, he would move about from place to place, muttering 
to himself and utterly heedless of what was going on 
around him. He began to fancy that every one was against 
him, and that Satan was at the head of the conspiracy, a&d 
that every one had put poison into the food which was 
offered him. He was now thoroughly deranged, and, 
strange to say, the passion of his life was dethroned and 
replaced by a more terrible power. For days and nights 
in succession he would not close an eye, but wander about 
all night in woods and desolate places, for he had again 
betaken himself to the country. He became the terror of 
every district he visited. Children fled from liim, and dogs 
snarled at him, and fiirraers kept on the watch all night 
till be left their neighbourhood. Everything about him 
was mysterious. He never asked for food, and no one 
knew how he lived. The wildest conjectures were afloai: 
he was a consdence-stricken murderer, or some wretch 
whom the grave would not keep. Few chose to pass him, 
and those who did, represented him, as indeed he was, tbe 
most unearthly being they had ever seen. 

He happened to wander into a locality where he luid been 
with his barrow, and was instantly recognised. A great 
clamour got up. It was naturally enough concluded he 
was only assuming some new character. A number of 
men went out to catch and punish him. They got him, but 
came back convinced he was not acting a part The vivid, 
but cold and serpent-like gleam of the madman's eye can- 
not be mistaken and cannot be put on. Sometimes, at 
midnight, he would be heard rushing past the fiirm-towns, 
as if fleeing for his life ; at other times, loud cries of dis- 
tress would issue from the woods and by-places, as of one 
in despair or in the agonies of death ; and at other times 
he would be seen, in the moonlight nights, wading up to 
the knees in snow, where no one was, and speaking and 
remonstrating with persons whom no one saw. His move- 
ments fW>m place to place became more rapid and desul- 
tory, and he was fi&st wearing down to a shadow, but still 
supematnrally active, and still conflicting and struggling 
with his inward tormentors, whom his life had engendered 
and insanity had evoked. 

He disappeared at last ; and when the snow went off, 
he was fbund lying in a ditch, with a half-eaten turnip in 
his hand, and an old horse-pistol in his greatooat-pocKet, 
charged to the muzzle. The lurid fires and volcanic power 
of madness had altered his ways and looks for a time, but 
the stamp and impress of the ruling passion was now re- 
stored and left indelibly upon his corpse— a sluggard in 
his last sleep. * The way of transgressors is hard.' 



DETECTION OF STARCH-SUGAR IN 
CANE-SUGAR. 

BT DR 0. REIOH. 

Thb adulteration of cane-sugar and its syrups with starch- 
sugar and starcl^-symp is not unusual. As both starch- 
syrup and starch-sugar usually contain dextrin, and often 
gypsum, when they have been manufactured by sulphuric 
acid, instead of with malt, we have in alcohol an easy and 
safe test, as both dextrin and sulphate of lime are precipi- 
tated by it. We dilute the syrup with double its quan- 
tity of water, and shake it with alcohol of 80 or 90 per 
cent when the sugar remains in the solution. If, how- 



ever, the syrup or sugar contains neither dextrin BSt 
gypsum, tbe detection of the adulteration is more difficolt ; 
for the optica] sugar-test by means of the polariseope of 
Biot and Ventzke is not safe enough, and, moreover, tbe 
apothecary seldom possesses this instrument ; also Troai- 
mer's sugar-test, by heating the alkaline solatioo of sogar 
with sulphate of Copper, is not to be perfectly relied on. 

A better re-agent is eoncmtratediulfhwrieaeid^ whkh 
chars cane-sugar, and at the same time forms from it 
formic acid, whilst it forms with starch-sugar a distinct 
chemical combination, saccharo-sulphuric acid, diacoverei 
by Peligat, which forms with almost all bases aolabie 
combinations, and is, consequently, not precipitated by i' 
carbonate of baryta. In order, therefore, to diseorer the , 
presence of starch -syrup in cane-sugar syrup, the latter | 
must first be exposed in a vapour-bath until it is almost ' 
dry, and heated to the melting point of starch-sogar, and 
then a slight excess of concentrated solphnric acid Is to 
be added to it by drops, lessening at the same time the I 
too strong beat bv cooling. In hai£-an-hoor tbe mixtare { 
is to be dissolved in twenty parts of distilled water sad < 
filtered, snd carbonate of bar)'ta added to the filtered ' 
liquid to saturation, and the liquid again filtered from the 
sulphate of baryta, and from the surplus of carbonate of <{ 
bMyta. If now sulphuric acid cause in tbe filtered liqmd i 
a precipitate of sulphate of baryta, starch-sugar was pre- 
sent, and saocharo-sulpburic acid has been generated. j 

This method also offers difficulties, and Dr Reich dis- [ 
covered a still better one by testing with bichromate of ' 
potash. If a thick, pure, cane-sugar syrup be mixed with 
a boiling-hot concentrated watery solution of bichromate 
of potash, and the mixture heated in a test-glass to the 
boiling point, and the heat then removed, a reciprocal 
reaction goes on, and the syrup has acquired, from the 
oxide of chrome which is formed, a deep green colour, 
which appears particularly beautiful when the liquid 19 
diluted with water. This phenomenon is the result of 
the oxidation of the syrup and of the generation of an 
organic acid, which combines with the oxide of chrome^ 
and remains dissolved in the syrup. 

All other kinds of sugar remain indifferent to tbe 
bichromate of potash. If, therefore, starch-syrups (dex- 
trin syrup) be treated in tbe same way, no chas^ takes 
place. If cane-sugar syrup be mixed with the j; or | or 
i part of the latter, this prevents the bichromate of pot- 
ash from affecting energetically the cane-sugar syrup, tbe 
mixture froths a little more during boiling, bat ceases to 
do so as soon as it is removed from the heat, without the 
liquid becoming green ; and, even when a snudl proportion 
of starch-syrup only is present, a colouration without ener- 
getic effect takes place, the colour is never so beautifully 
dark green, so that from the various shades of the colour 
the proportion of the starch-syrup (dextrin syrup) may 
be calculated. The adulterations of solid cane-sugar with 
starch-sugar, however, cannot be discovered by this re- 
agent, as it does not in the least affect a coneeatrated 
watery solution of pure cane-sugar and stareh-sogar. For 
discovering the latter adulteration, Dr Reich foond tbe 
nitrate of cobalt very appropriate. Its effects are due to 
tbe relations of the potash- compounds of the starch-sugar 
and of the pure cane-sugar. If, for example, a small quan- 
tity of fiised caustic potash be added to a concentrated 
watery solution of pure cane-sugar, tbe mixture heated to 
a boiling degree, and a solution of nitrate of cobalt drop- 
ped in, a beautiful bluish-violet precipitate of hydrate of 
the oxide of cobalt is formed, even when the solution wss 
much diluted. 

A concentrated solution of starch-sogar treated with 
caustic potash, and diluted with dbtilled water, gives no 
precipitate with nitrate of cobalt. If the solution of the 
potash starch-sugar be somewhat concentrated, a dirty- 
brown precipitate falls down on tbe addition of a solatioD 
of nitrate of cobalt A small proportion of starch-sugar 
in cane-sugar prevents the formation of this bluish- violet || 
precipitate by nitrate of cobalt, so that the latter is a 
safe re-agent fbr detecting the adulteration of the cane- 
sugar by starch-sugar. — BucAfMr> Repcrtoriwtu 
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PUBLIC CHARITY. I 

* Chakity coTereth a multitude of sins,' is a maxim of the 
Ghrbtian &ith; and could the text bear the literal and 
limited interpretation given it by the Council of Constance, 
when it placed ahnsgiving second in the list of justifying 
works, there were a strong inducement to its general prac- 
tice, especially as the present times afford more than suffi- 
dent scope for erery possible effort. History has a thousand 
such time-protested bills, but charity, like hard times, is a 
current phrase which does duty on all occasions, and may 
be made serrioeable for any purpose, yet it designates the 
greatest and most comprehensive of the social virtues. 

Never, in the modem history of Britfdn, were there 
larger demands on public charity than have been urged 
in the course of the past and present year, and never, we 
believe, were its responses given on a grander scale. The 
latter fact is certainly one to be rejoiced in as deeply as 
the^ former must be deplored; but this state of things na- 
turally suggests an inquiry concerning the tendency and 
results of national beneficence as now administered. That 
our best things are capable of abuse is one of the greatest 
imperfections of this imperfect life ; yet not only is that 
woftil truth fixed beyond the reach of debate, but the ex- 
perieoce of mankind in all ages proves that the worst of 
evils arise from the perversions of institutions in them- 
selves most excellent, and in proportion to the blessing is 
the curse of its misapplication. Is it, then, wonderful that 
charity should be perverted also ? Like the stateliest trees 
of the forest, the nobler gifts of humanity have each their 
parasite evil apt to twine roimd their growing strength 
and flourish on their decay. Thus liberty is liable to 
licentiousness, religion to hypocrisy, and charity to abuses 
whose name is legion, and whose effects are all but un- 
limited. There remains no doubt of the good achieved by 
individual and enlightened benevolence, which searches 
out misery in the r^ise heaps and corners of society, and 
labours for its amelioration, whether in the application of 
means or the discovery of ways, as exemplified by the 
celebrated Howard and the no less celebrated Mrs Fry. 
* Not only famous, bat of that good fame 
Without which glory's bat a tavern song,' 

nay well be said of both these names. Next to the 
hearts which devised such lib^al things is the hand that 
reaches timely relief to the necessity of the grinding hour ; 
yet the legalised and systematic charity established in 
most Christian countries, and more largely developed in 
Britain, lies open to some serious and important questions. 
First, is it not to be feared that a regular and systematic 
provision against want, irrespective of any exertion of in- 
diridual industry or prudence, must, in the present, or 
indeed in any probable state of the masses, naturally foster 
a spirit of dependence on external aid, and offer a direct 
encouragement to idleness and improridence, with all their 
attendant causes of moral and physical degradation ? Yet 
such is the provision established by our British poor-lawa, 
which, though presenting different and sometimes scarce 
less objectionable features in the different provinces com- 
posing the United Kingdom, necessarily agree in this funda- 
mental character. Relief, without reference to merit, is the 
dictate of a most enlightened wisdom, confirmed by the 
loftiest example within the range of h unian regard. Absolute 
necessity in all cases has a claim which demands the first 
consideration ; but a system which supports only destitu- 
tion, while it opens no path to improvement, may be justly 
suspected of materially assisting in the perpetuation of 
poverty. 

The rapid increase of the poor-rates in every part of the 
kingdom since their establishment, together with the still 
wider extension of pauperism, cannot be satisfiM^rily 
accounted for, whatever political economists, according to 
Dr Malthus, may assert, by the multiplication of labourers 
or the superseding power of machinery. If the labouring 
population have increased, new fields for industry have been 
opened, unknown to the preceding generations ; for instance, 
the formation of railways, the extraction of native iron, and 
various other branches of manu&cture and commerce. If 
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machinery has dispensed with certain hands, it has fur- 
nished employment for others, and placed a vast variety of 
necessary articles within the reach of the working classes ; so 
that in that quarter things appear to be tolerably balanced, 
as might be exemplified by a comparison of die style of 
liring habitual to the more respectable artisans and me- 
chanics of our times with that of the corresponding class 
in the former century — f\irniture, apparel, and other appli- 
ances of daily life included, the advantage will be found 
considerably on the side of the present generation. Neither 
can the real or attributed evils of the factory system, or 
the insecurity of commercial confidence, with all the con- 
sequent panics that have been so destructively firequent in 
late years, afford a solution of the perplexing problem. 
Ireland is exclusively an agricultural country, yet, inde- 
pendent of the recent terrible visitation, her pauperism 
has pressed on public notice with a pertinacity sufficient, 
in old classic phrase, to weary both gods and men ; and 
the working of the poor-law, short as the time has been to 
test it, does not promise to contribute to the amelioration 
of that unfortunate country. The proverbial improridence 
of the Irish peavsantry has grown only more observable 
under its operation, not alone through the success of poli- 
tical agitators, deplorably farcical as their latter proceed- 
ings are — such is the ordinary fruit of multitudinous ad- 
versity — but even with the horrors of the scarce gone by 
famine fresh in their recollection, it was generally known 
that in the districts where out-door relief was administered 
during the summer of 1847, the inhabitants of hamlets 
situated among extensive bogs in the north-west became 
so indolent as to neglect cutting and drying the peat-moss, 
a precaution till then considered indispensable for the pro- 
rision of winter fuel ; while the potato-gardens of former 
years were allowed to remain unproductive by the many, 
who could not procure seed in consequence of the general 
fiiilure of that trusted root, and would not take the trouble 
of plandng them with any other vegetable. In southern 
districts similarly situated, labourers refksed to work in 
harvest time under twice the wages given in preceding 
seasons; and in the east of Ulster, justly esteemed the 
most independent part of the island, tourists were amused 
by the frequent spectacle of a tall smoking peasant or his 
ragged son, like very impersonations of indolence, on a 
great road, where the west wind swayed the ripened corn 
as far as the eye could reach, kicking before them a large 
tin can, and announcing to all whom it might concern that 
they had got a ticket for soup, and were going to the nearest 
poorhouse for * their rations.' Doubtless much of his reck- 
lessness of character may be traceable to the desperation 
of his fortunes ; but the Irish peasant is not alone in this 
glory, or rather disgrace; the instance of the English 
mechanics who refused the advantageous offer of a Scottish 
proprietor desirous of introducing, through their means, a 
new branch of manufiu^ture to the cities north of the Tweed, 
because by settling in Scotland they might lose the pro- 
spective benefits of their parish (!) would be regarded as 
neither new nor strange among England's workers in field 
and factory. Indeed, besides tMs there is no rational expla- 
nation for the bluntness of both mental and moral per- 
ception, pourtrayed by every writer on the Subject, from 
Crabbe to the late Parliamentary Commission, in a cuuntry 
which, with all its defects, is at this moment the centre ol 
European knowledge and civilisation. 

The native delineators of humble life in all its varieties 
unite with the educational reports of Scotland in attest- 
ing the moral and intellectual superiority of the northern 
peasant or artisan. No doubt the spirit of the carrier, 
who would not have a horse bought him by subscription 
when the animal by which he lived had been acciden- 
tally killed, because, to use his own words, he * had eigh- 
teen pence at hame, forby the skin,' still surrives among 
the labourers and mechanics of North Britain ; and long 
may it continue thdr best defence against pauperism, witti 
all it& degrading attendants ; but even here IJie abuses of 
public charity are risible. It is not necessary to search 
for them in tLose Highland districts to which the recent 
famine directed national benevolence; their inhabitants 
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have, indeed, given lamentable proof of their Celtic kindred 
with the people of the west in the management of their 
own and the diminution of their neighbours' resources; 
but the current history of lower life, especially in our 
commercial and manufiuituring towns, illustrated as it has 
lately been by riots and other tokens of these upstirring 
times, exhibits some of the worst consequences of that 
imprudence whose utmost stretch of foresight is the poor- 
rate. Pursuing this view of the subject, Edinburgh itself 
may be quoted as exemplifying the tares that are apt to 
spring up where public charity has most beneficently sown. 
In proportion to its size and population, no city in the 
world contains more societies for the relief of indigence. 
From reduced gentlewomen to ragged schools, the bene- 
volence of its wealthier classes has gone forth in every 
direction where want was to be met, and its liberality in 
the article of gratuitous education is represented to the 
stranger's eye by some of the handsomest edifices in Bri- 
tain. The palace-like front of Heriot's princely foundation, 
Watson's, the Trades', and Merchant Maiden's Hospitals, 
only require to be mentioned in confirmation of the state- 
ment But amid so much bountiful benevolence, who can 
observe the eyery-day life of its masses, and not perceive 
how large a share of that self-dependence and honourable 
pride which made the national character respected through- 
out the world has perished ? The gold has become brass, 
assumption has taken the place of high spirit, and ma- 
noeuvring policy that of industrious providence. The 
fi&milies of artisans and tradesmen imitate, as far as in them 
lies, the habits of their superiors in fortune, with much 
superadded thoughtlessness of their own, firmly believing 
that there is ' a society' bound to take care of them. Pa- 
rents who struggle for gentility educate their children by 
means of charitable institutions, fVom which scores of half- 
taught and wholly uncultivated boys and girls are returned 
to domestic society every year ; and, not to enter further 
on the combined evils of such a system, what honest inde- 
pendence or native industry can be expected from families, 
two or even three generations of whom have been brought 
up by public charity ? Yet numerous instances of the kind 
exist in our northern metropolis. 

The subject also reminds us that few cities, even in Eng- 
land, are more heavily taxed for the legal support of the 
poor. The Scottish poor-law has, indeed, never been 
charged with the sanction of needless expenditure ; on the 
contrary, its economy has been ridiculed ob a niggardly 
administration of charity, more consistent with the national 
aversion to pecuniary loss than the liberality of benevo- 
lence; yet its working, from which alone convincing in- 
ference can be drawn, proves it to have been more judi- 
ciously contrived than that of either England or Ireland. 
Still it is liable to misapplications, similar in kind though 
differing in degree, the only difference which ever appears 
likely to exist between any legalised systems of relief. 
Under these considerations there arises a question regard- 
ing the justice or wisdom of placing on the industrious 
classes the burdens of compulsory charity. As things are, 
it is on them that the greater part of those burdens press ; 
and the Frenchman's scheme, promulgated when so many 
theories were afloat, immediately before the first Revolu- 
lution, that the idle rich should support the unemployed 
poor, appears, in this view of the subject, not without 
plausibility. His idea was, that all who had inherited 
estates and revenues from their ancestors, which they 
neither improved nor increased, were bound to indemnify 
the state for the uselessness of their lives, by maintaining 
the entire pauper population, and ought to be taxed for 
that purpose in proportion to the amount of their fortunes. 
Those who had realised wealth by their own industry were 
to be exempted firom taxation, on the ground that they were 
the most profitable servants of the state ; and the ingenious 
contriver concluded his pamphlet by declaring that * this 
plan would make an aristocracy a good thing for any na- 
tion ! ' 

It is probable that a bill for thus regulating the poor- 
rates of the British empire would have many petitions in 
its favour from Ireland, though, we apprehend, an ex- 



I tremely small minority in the Upper House, and it is also 
to be feared that some of the worst consequences of oor 
' present system, as regards the objects of relief, might n- 
I main, if not increase, by means of funds so levied. Every 
I form of law-compelled charity carries within itself the 
germs of degeneracy and degradation; and to most insti- 
tutions founded by individual beneficence the words of 
Lord Bacon are lamentably applicable, * Likewise, gloriouB 
gifts and foundations are like sacrifices without salt, and 
but the punted sepulchres of alms, which soon will putrefy 
and corrupt inwardly.' What, then, is to be done? Tbe 
declaration of Scripture, verified by the experience of all 
times and nations, assures us that the poor shall not cease 
out of the land. Everywhere the majority of mankind 
have no available property, but live according to tbe terms 
of the original sentence — by the sweat of their brows, or 
at least the labour of their hands ; but let it not be for- 
gotten that these are the useful classes, the sinews of 
society, by whose toil its whole machinery is supported, 
and its most essential necessaries produced; hewers of 
wood and drawers of water have they been to their breth- 
ren, from the days of the first among men who said, * I am 
rich and increased in goods ; ' and history presents us with 
a sad comment on human pretensions to reason, in the 
fiict that, for more centuries wan it can definitely number, 
by fi&r the larger portion of the race have been utterly 
neglected by legislative wisdom, or remembered only as 
they could serve the interests or caprices of the few. The 
slavery of the classic world, the still more barbarous and 
scarce less abject vassalage of tbe feudal ages, the mano- 
rial rights, and the fiMstory system of modem times, aU 
speak with one voice of confirmation to this disgracefnl 
truth. Cobbett assorts that poor-laws were not required 
till after the Protestant Reformation; certain it is they 
were not adopted till then ; and the above-mentioned writer 
is loud in praise of the Catholic convents and alms-giving 
which, he says, provided for the maintenance of the poor 
without the evils of workhouses. The Romish church, in- 
deed, professed to do so, and a portion of her tithes was 
set apart in every country for that object, but that the in- 
terests of the labouring classes were much less regardol 
than at present is evident from the recorded horrors of 
famines, and pestilences, and the peasant wars, which oc- 
curred almost every century; for example, the insurrection 
of Wat Tyler in England, the devastations of the Jacquerie 
in France, and the rebellion of the boors in Friesland, who 
carried a loaf by way of banner, to signify that all their 
cause of war was bread. Passing over Um darker defoi^ 
mities of those times, the instanoes we have quoted furnish 
terrible proof that the poor were, in the emphatic language 
of inspiration, * trodden down like the mire of the streets.' 
It is worthy of remark, that the most dreadAil outburst of 
this description ever known in Germany took place to- 
wards the end of Luther's ministrations. Historians agree 
that it was the result of want and depression of trade, com- 
bined with the tyranny of the Catholic nobles and eccle- 
siastics. These parties were unanimous in ascribing it 
to the preaching of the reformer; and their statraiait 
caught some shsSow of truth from the religious fkoatidsm 
with which its latter horrors were deepened. Luther 
preached with hb wonted fervour against the rebellion, 
and his conduct in that respect has been the subject of both 
commendation and censure. Horrible were the deeds of 
the infuriated vassals, and still more so the retaliatioD ot 
their lords, when feudal banner and battleaxe again pre- 
vailed ; but let the crimes of those ages rest with their 
ruined towers and rusty armour ; we live in times which, 
with all their errors, reckon the many of some account, 
and can appreciate the lesson given by the Parisian cur^ 
to a nobleman who talked contemptuously of the canaille^ 
'Monsieur Le Count forgets that his Saviour was bora 
among the canaille of Bethlehem.' If the count left any 
descendants, they have probably learned better by th^ 
time than to call those canaille, between whom and them- 
selves fortune made the only distinction. Mudi has been 
taught the rulers of the earth, authors and orators grae- 
rally have been loud in their professions of sympathy 
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philanthropj came in fashion, and though the din &r ex- 
ceeds the labour, something has been effected in the way 
of awakening inqoirj and directing attention to the sub- 
ject; but the rights and the consideration due to the un- 
propertied and laborious mass, enforced by the soundest 
dictates of reason and the most terrible warnings of liistory, 
adfocated by religion, with the power of Scriptural precept 
and example, as that one portion of the law of Moses most 
completely ratified by the Gospel, are they yet sufficiently 
understood or regarded ? Do not the very extent of our 
poor-laws and houses testify against us, that we are guilty 
concerning our brethren, sold for so many ages to those 
Ishmaelitee of time, ignorance and pauperism ? The de- 
sideratum is not eharity, but work for the million. Work 
or want is their only altemaliye; bounty may increase, 
but can never satisfy the demand; and were the energy of 
legislators and the zeal of private bencTolence exerted for 
the employment and instruction of the multitude, whose 
pontion in the scale of fortune renders them at once so 
serriceable to their species, and so incapable of guarding 
their own best inter^ts, it would prevent the possibility 
of extensive destitution, and supersede at least three-fourths 
of the poor-rates. 

• I believe Sir Charles does a world of good in your 
neighbourhood,' said an inquisitive traveller to one of the 
Irish peasantry, referring to a charitable M.P. * I am told 
it is astonishing to see the quantity of food and clothing 
which be and Us lady distribute to the poor every Christ- 
mas.' < Thrue for ye, sir,' replied the labourer, pausing 
in the midst of his toil in a ditch. * He gives male and 
blankets to some of thim, but Mr Smith firom Ingland 
and his spinnin'-jinnies is fiur the charitablest, for he keeps 
the rest in work all the year, barrin' Sundays.' And the 
Irishman was right — the just and liberal employer is the 
true friend of the people, and he who promotes productive 
industry serves his country best. The old Greeks seem to 
have hiMl an impression of this fkct on their minds when 
they ascribed to nearly every one of their deities the in- 
vention of some useftd art 

The proportion of its people incapable of providing for 
their own subsistence, owing to age or other disabilities, 
is, in any kingdom, comparatively small, and still smaller 
would be the number left to the nation's care could kin- 
dred hands that are able and willing to labour find ade- 
quate scope or return for their exertions ; at all events, 
the support of the old and helpless alone would entail 
neither the expenditure nor the abuses of our present sys- 
tem. Instrnotion and employment ! When will the world's 
lawgivers and proprietors learn that these are the two great 
sources of safety, as well as prosperity, to nations 7 But 
though the last is not least, for nightshade and nettles will 
occupy the uncultivated soil, more especially in a moral 
sense, the former is the measure of most immediate ne- 
cessity. 

* Blan is everywhere complaining of the want of land, 
and the globe is covered with deserts,' said Saint Pierre, 
more than half a century ago, and now it may be said, in 
addition, that the greater part of Europe are complaining 
of the want of bread and work, yet the globe is covered 
with unreclaimed wastes, and filled with mines of unex- 
plored riches. Not only is this the case in the distant re- 
gions subject to Britain, vast and unpeopled as they are, 
and in many instances possessing climates &r superior to 
that of the governing country, and soils, compared with 
which her outworn fields soem niggardly and barren, but 
even in our isles themselves, England and Wales have 
woods and heaths of wide extent, where hamlet chimneys 
smoked and com grew before the Norman came with his 
forest laws; Scotland has fertile glens, which remnants of 
the same feudal statutes have devoted to the hare and 
pheasant ; and Ireland, among whose fiunished and unem- 
ployed population so many millions have been distributed 
almost in vain, contains in her different counties, accord- 
ing to the statements of government surveyors, unreclaimed 
land amounting to one-sixth of the entire island. These 
are immense agricultural resources, and the operative de> 
partments have corresponding fields of remuneTative la- 



bour; others still might be pointed out — for instance, the 
finny stores of the sea, now comparatively neglected on 
many of our coasts, and vems of mineral wealth yet un- 
wrought, especially in Ireland; but to which of the natural 
capabilities of that luckless isle could an observer turn 
and say, cultivation and improvement have been here ? In 
this state of things lies the cause of Ireland's pauperism 
and disaffection, and in an industrial revolution alone 
must their remedy be sought It is the ignorance and 
selfishness of mankind, not the arrangements of Creative 
Wisdom, that limit the means of human subsistence, and 
one among the many signs of advancement in the present 
generation is, that this great truth has begun to be per- 
ceived and acted on, though as yet merely in the way of 
theory and experiment; but when the resources lying 
round us in every direction are estimated and applied, 
not as now by feeble and fitfhl efforts, but on a scale com- 
mensurate to the necessities of the working world ; when 
the value and the rights of agricultural and mechanical 
industry are properiy appreciated and justly protected ; 
and, above alt when those invested with the powers of 
property or position learn that employment on equitable 
terms is, in the largest sense, giving to the poor, which 
the Scripture calls lending to the Lord, and likely to be 
repaid, even in this life, with interest our country will 
exhibit the noblest features, without the abuses of public 
charity. 

CHIPS FROM MY LOG. 

No.V. 
nVHABITAKTS OF THB OOCOS~MANU7AOT17R« OF COCO-NUT 
OIL — GARDEN PH0DUCTI0N8— USES OP THE COOO-TRBB — 
TUBTLING AND FISHINQ — EXCURSION TO WINDWARD ISLAND. 

The whole population of the Coco Islands is contained in 
a village comprising 25 or 30 houses. The inhabitants, 
including women and children, numbered at the time of 
our visit about 200; the parents being chiefly Malays 
from Java, Borneo, &c., with a few negroes from the Cape, 
all being dependents of a Captain Boss who settled here 
with his family in 1826. The place is so healthy that no 
deaths had occurred since the commencement of the set- 
tlement, and, the families being prolific, the population 
b multiplying rapidly. No nation has ever taken formal 
possession of the islands, and so Captain Boss is monarch 
of all he surveys. 

The chief employment of the place is the manufacture 
of coco-nut oil. The ripe nuts which have hllen from the 
trees are gathered, and the outer husks taken off on the 
spot by the Malays, who get two guilders (Batavia money, 
and equal to three shillings and fourpence sterling) for 
every thousand they bring to Captain Boss. The inner 
hard shell of the nut is then knocked off with a heavy 
knife, women and children being generally employed to 
do this, and the white interior part is put into a mill to 
be crushed. The mill consists simply of two heavy cir- 
cular stones placed on edge, and made to roll round on a 
flat surface upon which the nuts are placed, the moving 
power being the wind. The crushed matter is now put 
into a large flat pan and exposed to heat for some time, 
and then into a long rectangular box, where it is pressed 
hard by means of screws. The oil, as it drops fn)m the 
bottom of the box, is collected and beatf'd in large pots to 
separate impurities, and is lastly stowed away in casks, 
and conveyed to Batavia to be sold. Captain Boss makes 
this trip generally twice a-year in a schooner which he 
built on the islands, and with the produce of the oil he 
brings back stores of food and clothing for the use of 
himself and ' subjects.' His crew is made up by volun- 
teers, who go to make purchases on their own account. 
Along with these light articles, however, the schooner 
takes a return cargo of earth for the purpose of making 
garden-soil. Thus, in the course of years, each family 
has got a small patcli of fertile ground, on which they 
cultivate sugar-canes, plantains, maize, &c. In Captain 
Boss's (rarden I saw growing, in addition to the articles 
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mentioned, figs, grapes, custard-apples, * sour sop,' the 
cotton plant, the taro plant {Arum macrorhizon)^ which 
is cultivated extensively among the South-Sea Islands for 
the sake of its fariraceous root, and some others. He 
had a small variety of plantain, or banana, which was very 
delicioos. The taro-root requires much moisture, and 
the way in which this is secured for it leads me to mention 
a peculiarity of the wells here. There are no springs on 
the islands, but excellent fresh water can be procured al- 
most anywhere by digging below the level of high-water, 
and the well thus formed, although permanently fresh, 
will rise and fall with the tide. The taro then is planted 
in a trench, the bottom of which is about the level of 
high- water, and as fresh water rises also to this level, the 
earth at the bottom of the trench is kept constantly moist. 
The plant seldom flowers, but, when it does, the blossoms 
are considered sacred by the Malays. 

The men commonly work only two or three days a 
week for Captain Ross, and the remainder of their time 
they occupy in fishing, turtling, kite-flying, and other 
amusements. Some of them have become expert boat- 
builders, and they have among them a number of very 
smart craft, in which they take great pride. Altogether 
they are a happy, contented> careless set of fellows, with- 
out cares or responsibilities, and much indebted to Cap- 
tain Ross for finding them such a comfortable home in 
this distant and solitary speck of dry land. 

The coco-nut being the ^ery life of these islands, the 
tree from which it derives its origin deserves a brief no- 
tice. The coco-tree {Cocot nucifera) is a palm, rising 
like a slender column 30 to 60 feet or more in height. 
The stem swells a little at the base, and is then of near- 
ly uniform thickness throughout. As it grows old the 
diameter at the base decreases, until at length it is not 
of sufficent strength to support the superincumbent weight, 
and the tree falls. About a dozen leaves, each 12 or 15 
feet long, form an immense tuft at the top, and as they 
fall off year by year they leave circular marks on the 
stem. A young tree commences bearing in its sixth or 
seventh yeur, and a nut comes to maturity in about six 
months, but nuts are to be seen in every stage of growth 
at one time on the same tree. I don't know how many a 
tree would produce annually, perhaps about a hundred, 
but I have counted about fifty on a tree at once. Eight 
or ten ripe nuts are found to contain a quart of oil. In 
other localities, I believe, they are generally less productive. 
The useful products of the tree are very numerous, and 
every part of it is employed in one way or other in mi* 
nistering to the wants of man. The heart of the young 
stem is used as an esculent vegetable. With the leaves, 
houses are thatched, and baskets constructed ; and brooms 
are made from the fibrous midribs of the leaflets. A sweet 
fluid called toddy is obtained Arom the young buds in the 
following manner : A well-developed flower-sheath is cut 
open, and all the buds stripped from the enclosed bunch. 
The bare twigs are then tied together, their ends cut off, 
and a piece of hollow bamboo placed underneath to re- 
ceive the juice of the tree as it drops from the cuts. 
After standing a few hours, this liquid ferments and be- 
comes intoxicating, and if distilled it furnishes a spirit. 
While fermenting, it is used as yeast in making bread j 
and coarse sugar (called jaggary) is gpot from the sweet 
toddy by simply boiling it down. The green nuts contain 
a cooling and refreshing drink, slightly sweet, but clear 
and limpid as water. The half-ripe kernel has been 
called a vegetable hkme'Vumge, and by some is much re- 
lished. The ripe kernel yields oil by pressure, as I have 
described, and pigs and poultry are fed with the residuum. 
When scraped down, mixed with waiter, and strained, the 
kernel makes a rich-flavoured milk, which is used with 
tea and coffee, or with rice. From the outer husk of the 
ripe nut are made cordage (called cotr), bags, and mats ; 
and the hard inner shell can be polished and formed into 
various small utensils. This hard shell is also converted 
into charcoal, and used as fuel at the blacksmith's forge. 
In other parts of the world, the coco-tree, I believe, is m^e 
to contribute still more largely to economical purposes. 



but the above, as far as I know, are all its applicatioiis in 
these islands. 

Fishing and turtling I have said are among the chief 
employments of the Malays. When the islands were first 
settled, green turtle used to be very abundant, but owing 
to the constant war waged against them, they are now 
much scarcer and more timid. They are never to be 
caught on the sandy beaches as at other places, bat al- 
ways in the water, and a safllcient number to supply the 
wants of the natives and occasional visiters can still be 
pretty easily picked up. To ^ve an idea of the mode of 
catching them, I shall mention an attempt which W3» 
made by a small party of us from the ship. We proceeded 
to a good station in the cutter with a small canoe in tow. 
On arriving at the sandy flats frequented by the turtle, 
we anchored the large boar, and three of us went in the 
canoe to give chase to the first one we should catch sight 
of. We propelled ourselves by paddles and long poles ^ 
but there being rather too much sea for our fraii and over- 
loaded vessel, i had to squat myself on the bottom, partly 
by way of ballast, and partly to keep baling out the water. 
In pursuing turtle, the object is to follow them till they 
are tired out, which they will generally be in ten or fifteen 
minutes, and whenever they come to a stand a person 
jumps out of the boat, seises them by the neck, and brings 
them to the surface. We paddled after several fine ones 
most lustily, but in most cases we were the parties first 
exhausted, and in others the turtle got away into deep 
water where we could not follow them. So we bad to re- 
turn ingloriously, and content ourselves with buying them 
from Captain Ross at two dollars each. 

Fish are caught by the natives with nets, hooka, and 
spears. We too were pretty successful with hooka, and 
one day we attempted a fish-hunt with spears at the back 
of the north end of west island. At that place the ooter 
reef lies considerably away from the island, and leaves be- 
tween it and the shore an extensive sheet of smooth water, 
which at low tide is tolerably shallow and much frequented 
by fish. Having singled out a small shoal of 'sperm- 
whale fish,' we commenced operations. Armed with 
light spears about five feet long, and stripped to shirt and 
trousers, four of us marched into the water in a line ia 
such a manner as to get beyond the fish without disturb- 
ing them. We then advanced gradually, beating the 
water with our spears when they attempted to pass us, till 
we got them pretty near the shore. Up to this time they 
seemed quite cool, and retreated in good order, but now 
they apparently came to the conclusion that they had 
yielded far enough, for, after swimming hastily about in 
various directions, they made a desperate rush towards us { 
and while they were passing at full speed, we darted our 
spears with the best aim we could. Two fish were trans- 
fixed. One escaped while we were endeavouring to se- 
cure it, and the other swam off with one of our spean 
sticking in hb body. In the next shoal which we operati^ii 
against, the casualties were one wounded and one killed 
outright. The specimen we got was a large green fish 
weighing 30 or 40 pounds. It had an ugly head shaped 
somewhat like a sperm-whale's — hence its name — and a 
horny mouth like a turtle's to enable it to feed on coral. 

Let me give just one example more of the many excar- 
sions we had to the different islands during oar stay. 
Starting from the ship one day after dinner, we beat up 
in our cutter to the settlement, whence, after landing to 
pay our respects to the 'governor,' we continaed oar 
voyage to the second largest island of the group, knovn 
from its position by the name of ' Windward Island.' 
We landed after dark in one of the bays about the middle 
of this island, eight or nine miles from the ship. After 
kindling a fire for the sake of illumination, our next care 
was to provide a lodging for the night, and for this pur- 
pose we set about reconstrucUog a hut, of which a few ma- 
terials remained from some former expedition. Its plan 
was sufilciently simple. A rafter being supported sWt 
five feet from the ground by a tree at one end and two 
sticks crossed at the other, we then made two sloping sides 
of coco-leaves, by placing them obliquely from the ground I 
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to the horizontal pole. The floor of the hat was well 
covered with coco-leaves to serve as a bed. Soon after 
* turning in/ we were roused by a loud cry from Captain 
S.) and, on starting up, found the cause of alarm to be a 
crab that had crawled over him. The hut was quite sur- 
rounded by them, and although they scampered off in 
terror from the noise we made, the expectation of another 
visit, and a pinch from their powerful daws, made us so 
restless that we could not sleep. Accordingly about mid- 
night, when the tide was down, and the moon well over- 
bead, we got up and walked across to the outside of the 
island to look for craw-fish among the reefs. In an hour 
or two we foand half-a-doaen large ones, with which we 
returned to our bivouac. At daybreak we again set out, 
fortified by a little brandy and cold beef, and wandered 
about the island until the tide rose, when we took the 
boat and sailed quite to the south end of the lagoon, but 
the day became so hot th.it we could do little more than 
sit under the trees and drink coco*nut water. On com- 
mencing oar return, we found the water rather too shal- 
low for the boat, and we had consequently to heave out 
the ballast and push and drag her through the mud and 
branching coral for nearly a mile. She then went along 
for some distance under her sails, although still grinding 
down the coral, but for the last half mile we had to aban- 
don her entirely and wade. On reaching the hut, we 
kindled up the fire and prepared dinner. It consisted of 
chicken-pie, salt beef, craw-fish, two land crabs, and a 
roasted frigate-bird I After another ramble in the even- 
ing, we returned to sleep until the tide rose sufficiently to 
float our boat. This occurred about eleven o'clock ; when 
we kindled a large pile of dry coco-leaves to serve as a 
mark to navigate by in the darkness, and then embarked. 
For a short disunce we sailed along with a fair wind 
smoothly enough, but it happened to be rather a low tide, 
aod when we got among the coral there was nothing but 
bumping and rubbing, and our Malay crew were almost 
constantly in the water dragging the boat over obstacles. 
Keeping the trouble and delay out of account, these coral 
formations are very pretty to sail amongst, especially by 
moonlight. The diversified shapes and colours of the 
coral, the fishes glancing about, and the gigantic clamp- 
shells, along with others lying gaping at the bottom, form 
such a submarine picture as is rarely to be met with. 
The navigation of the north part of the lagoon is compa- 
ratively open and safe for boats, but there are sandbanks 
and rocks of hard black coral which must be carefully 
avoided. 

Thus, in boat-sailing, bathing, fishing, shooting, rambling 
among the reefs and woods, and occasionally visiting Cap- 
lain Ross and family, from whom we received great at- 
tention and kindness, five weeks passed pleasantly away, 
and notwithstanding that the ship's head was then di» 
rected homewards, I, for one, left the islands with regret, 
aod few things would gratify me more than to see the 
cocos and have a yam with the old * governor' again. 



GLIMPSES OF THE BEAUTIFUL.* 

Wb are of those who deny that the fount of poetic inspi- 
ration has been drained. We do not believe that the 
waters of Helicon have forsaken its channels, and that 
the poetic muses have gone away for ever from every 
place, and Castalia amongst the rest. We know that the 
grand old flowers that wont to bloom upon the untrodden 
sod of poesy have been culled and woven into coronas, 
immortal as the amaranth, for bards whose names will 
never die. We know that every known aspect of things, 
and every supposable or felt emotion of soul or sense, has 
been sang in strains that even angels might love to echo, 
but still we believe that the elements of sublime and 
beautiful poetry are co-existent with man, and as exhaust- 
less as the streams of life and love. If we examine the 
best works of the best poets, from the days of Sbakspeare 

* GHmpses of the Beantiftil, and other Poenui By J\iac8 Hesdkb- 
icm, QlMgow: David Chambers 



down to the days of Ebenezer Elliot, we will perceive 
that the diversity of power in execution is not so great as 
is the diversity of ideas in relation to men and things. 
' Gentle Will,' with all the ability of transcendent genius, 
illustrates the villanies and vanities of humanity, and, 
with the mirror of his own experience and imagination, 
reflects in universal humanity a shade of vfllany. Sbaks- 
peare writes down man as he sees him ; he copies him, 
and after he has done so, he leaves him alone as an artist 
leaves the creation of his pencil. He attaches to the Jew 
the popular stigma, and does not see nobility in Israel 
because the general eye does not. He makes the clown 
clownish ; and though he says that thf ' mind makes the 
body rich,' and that honour "peareth in the meanest 
habit,' he, at the same time, does not appear as either the 
bard of honour or poverty. 

In the poetry of the schools, from the d&ys of Chaucer 
to those oif Crabbe, there is little consistency to be found 
—much of what may be termed its beauty, but little of 
its religion. The poet's vocation seemed to be looked 
upon as merely emotional, and not educational ; to please 
and move were reckoned the grand purposes of song. 
Crabbe rendered poetry something more vital in its pur- 
pose, however ; and althongh he sometimes tacrificea the 
agreeable, he inftised an element into poetry which en- 
hanced and strengthened its character. 

Since the days of Crabbe, what were termed the ' ratble 
poets' have arisen to exalt and immortalise ' honest po- 
verty.' The poets and elements of poetry have completely 
changed within these few years, and instead of hearing 
song poured forth in honour of 'steeds and standards 
reeling,' we hear the voices of lowly men singing in loud 
and sometimes sad strains the loves, wrongs, hopes, and 
jojTS of their order. The author of * Glimpses of the 
Beautiful' is a young man, who, while prosecuting a la- 
borious calling, has with noble perseverance educated 
himself and studied poetry, during those hours too gene- 
rally wasted by young men in frivolous pastimes or plea- 
sures. Next to the more solid and useful adornments of the 
mind, there is nothing which we would recommend young 
men to study more earnestly than poetry ; for although 
they may never be poets nor seek to be such, they will 
find that the heart is refined and purified by familiarity 
with the sweetest of sentiments clothed in the sweetest 
expressions. The spirit of love and goodwill breathes 
through the softly-rhymed lucubrations of Mr Henderson, 
and there is an earnestness and sweetness in many of 
the pieces that recommend them to the sympathetic 
heart. 

TH« I.A8T FAREWSUh 

Why wilt thon weep, my mother? Thou art sighing— 

Sad l« thy heart! 
I feel thy team npon my pale cheek lying, 

Yet we must part 
life from my throbbing botom now la flying 

With erery breath ; 
My eyes grow darkly dim ; and am I dying— 

And is this death ? 

I grieve to leare thee now; yet thou haat told me 

There is a land 
Where we shall me<t— where thou wilt yet behold me, 

Thy loved one. smnd ; 
Where, robed In light, nnnamber'd angels bending— 

A sliining throng— 
Strike golden harps, with dnlees glory blending 

Celestial song, 

Can I be happy there, when thou, my mother. 

Art gone from me? 
And in that land, oh ! shall I find another 

As kind as thee? 
Shall I be glad ? Can there be aught will cheer me« 

Asunder riven 
From thee, whose smiles with Joy wert ever near me— 

Whose love was heaven ? 

Tet thou wilt come and dwell with me for ever 

Beyond the skies, 
In bllssftil spheres, where death can entor nevtr, 

Nor tears nor slKhs. 
I will be there, and welcome thee to pleasure* 

Without alloy : 
I will be there, and lea'l thee imto treasures 

Of endless Joy. 
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in room wtth thee where itara arise entnuidng 

The sapphire way; 
ni lead thee where the rainbow arches, glancing 

With many a ray. 
Thoa Shalt be happy there— no tear bodimmlng 

Tlilne eye's pnre shine ; 
Ilioa Shalt be happy tliere, witli angels hymning 

The strains divine. 

Bat now the pangs of icy death oppress me ; 

Oh, do not weep I 
I see thee not, yet thou art near to bless mo ; 

I soon shall sleep. 
If ethinks I hear celestial voices hamming 

My passing luiell ; 
In golden spheres ril fondly wait thy coming. 

Faibwell,Csreweil! 

Mr Henderson is full of aspirations for the good time 
coming, and hails its advent in the following strains : 

WB ABB MOYINO. 

Davs foretold by bards and sages, 

Bright with living glory. 
Hasten to adorn the pages 

Of undying story. 
Cloads that dimm'd the fair horizon 

Frown no longer o'er us ; 
Errors that the sonl would poison 

Flee away before os. 
In the past, dark shadows slumber 

Never to awaken ; 
And the wrongs we blush to nuinl>vr 
To the dnst are shaken. 

Every day we arc improving. 

Hasting to peifeciioii ; 
We are moving, we aro luoviB;; 
In the right direction. 

Other lands with sad recitals 

Fell where ftvedom flows not ; • 
Serf and vassal now are titles 

That our country knows not. 
As a beacon we are lighted 

To lllame the nations, 
And the wrong shall yet be righted 

In their habitations. 
Ifan no more, abash 'd and humble, 

Crouches and dissembles; 
Hoary thoughts and fUshlons cmrnble, 
And oppression trembles. 

Blissful thought ! we are ImprovlAg; 

Soon to reach perfection. 
We are moving, we are moving* 
In the right direction. 

War's empurpled rage and ravage, 

We have souls to dare them ; 
War's red honours wild and savage, 

Yet we scorn to wear them. 
Think we not tliere's high achievement 

In its callous Juggles. 
Bringing death and daik bereavement 

With its deadly strategies. 
Peaceful alms are our ambitioii— 

Aims of sacred dhty. 
Bringing virtue's full friiitioki, 
Crown'd with dnless beauty. 

Dav by day we are hnproring. 

Onward to perfection : 
We are moving, we are moving 
In the right direction. 

Fame and honour we are craving. 

And unmingled pleasure, 
Wlien the stubborn soil is waving 

High the autiiran treasure; 
When the harvest's golden lustre 

Crowns nnrivall'd tillage. 
And at eve bright faces cluster 

By the smiling village; 
Whin the grim wolf hunger *s Iwnlsh'd 

From our streets for ever, 
Mid Its sight of sorrow vanish'd, 
Be-appearlng never. 

Joy we now 1 We are improving 

Nearing to perfection ; 
We are moving, we are moving 
In the right direction. 

Fel1ow>men, stand fiut and Cuter, 

Loving one another ; 
Liken ye our common Master, 

Counting each a brother. 
Virtue iS tlie prixe we covet ; 

Ohl 'tis worth tlie winning! 
Let us ever woo and love it : 

Joy hath crown'd beginning. 
Let not wisdom's sigh bemoan us 

Faithless and unsteady; 
Brighter days are dawning on us— 

Light beams forth already. 



Er&ry little hoar improving, 

Soon must bring perfection ; 
We are moving, we are moving 

In tlie right direction. 

The handsome volume is a praiseworthy illostratioii of 
the industry of the young author, who, if he has not woo 
poetic bays, has certainly acquired a flowing style, and 
habits of thought that will be reward enough for the 
hours he has devoted to the muses. We heartily wish 
him every success. 



AUNT AQNES'S WILL. 

' Mr cousin, you are in my last will and testament.* The 
full force of these few words will be perfectly nnderstood 
when it is known that she who pronounced them was old 
and rich, and that he who listened to them was as greedy as 
a pike. Mademoiselle Agnes Duperron had no less than 
forty thousand francs of revenue. She was upwards of 
sixty years of age, and one of her sides was completely 
paralvsed, so it may be judged whether she was likely tc 
be without friends or not. One of the most assidooos, 
most a^ectionate, and attentive of her devoted well- 
wishers was her cousin Gigandet ; and this same day, when 
these remarkable words were uttered (which was the 
twentieth of January, or the day of St Agnes), he had 
come to offer his first compliments and a bouquet of flowen 
to his most respectable and respected cousin. He had 
presented himself at the mansion before she bad arisen 
from her couch, and had stood with his bouquet Id one 
band and his hat in the other, repeating to himself for a 
full hour, in a low voice, the compliments which he in- 
tended to address to her, until she was ready to reoeite him. 
Touched by ab affection so ardent. Mademoiselle had in- 
vited her good cousin to partake of her breakfast, consist- 
ing merely of a little toasted bread teid better, which was 
moistened with coffee, slightly coloured with cream ; bat 
Gigandet, in the glow of his generous enthusiasm, haid so- 
lemnly declared that < It was the best cream, the best 
coffee, the best butter, and the best bread that he had 
eaten during all the period of his mortal life.' 

The effect produced by an actor's appearance is termed 
In the slang of the theatres his pTtysique. We wish that 
we could convey to our readers an exact impression of M. 
Gigandet's phpHque. He was a meagre, ghostlike man, a 
portrait of whose counterpart might be seen any day stuck 
up in the fields of Brittany during the potato season to 
frighten away the crows. His long, pale face was armed 
with a long-pointed nose ; and as it was planted between 
two little boles, from which sparkled two little restless 
twinkling eyes, it might have struck even the dullest ima- 
gination as a curious resemblance to the snoot of a weasel. 
The disproportion that existed between the superior and 
inferior parts of his person was also as remarkable as it 
was strange. It was the corporeal frame of a dwarf opoo 
the legs of a giant — it was an infant upon stilts. The 
breakfast being finished, M. Gigandet seated himself op- 
posite to Mademoiselle Duperron, and it was while gas- 
mg on his long thin legs, which stuck out in parallel lind 
from the fauteuil, and effectually occupied the whole 
length of the hearthstone, that the old dame bad expressed 
her sympathy for him in those touching words—* Rest satis- 
fied, my cousin, you shall be remembered in my last tes- 
tament.' At these words, he threw such a beaming glance 
from his little eyes upon bis dearly beloved consin as toM 
the fliUness of his soul ; but, repressing the excess of bis 
joy, he smiled in the most modest natural way in life, and 
m a voice trembling with emotion exclaimed — ' Oh, my 
cousin, yon have plenty of time to thmk of that,' 

' Oh, that would be too much of a good thing,' said the 
old lady, shaking her head with a seHoos air. < What is 
the use of remaining in a state of iUnsion P I know very 
well that my day is quickly coming, and I have no right 
to complain. 1 have been sixty-four years already m tins 
world, and, between you and me, I have not waited manj 
of them.' 

< 1 know that,* cried M* Gigandet, with a gentle sigbt l' 
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MS he pressed his hands together ; ' yoars has indeed been 
a life full of good works.' 

* We shall not speak on that point,' interrupted Mile. 
Duperron, modestly. Then pursuing her former train 
of observation, she smilingly said, ' It is not with the 
notary as with the doctor, howeyer — the notary never 
kills anybody when you call him ; so that I fear no danger 
in immediately making my testament.' 

The door opened at that instant, and Mile. Duperron 
had to receive a second cousin, a second compliment, a se- 
cond bouquet, and a second embrace. When the osnal 
ceremonials had been finished, Qigandet, assuming that 
mysterious tone of raillery so characteristic of a man who 
supposes that he has gained an advantage, exclaimed, * Are 
you there, cousin BaculardP' 

' Tes,' replied the other, unable to conceal his spite ; 
'and, although late, it is not because I want the goodwill 
to be here as soon as you, but I live at some distance, as 
my cousin knows ; and another thing, my logs do not hap- 
pen to be so long as yours.' 

Next to the fear of losing money, there was nothing in 
the world that Gigandet so dreaded and hated as allu- 
sions to his legs. His face was naturally of so cadaverous 
a hue, that his passion, therefore, did not now add any- 
thing to its pallor ; but his brow lowered and puckered, 
and his lips trembled, as, addressing his antagonist with 
a glance of sovereign contempt, and a disdainful smile, 
he answered, ' I do not wish to deny your ardour, cousin 
Baculard. Ton blow your trumpet too loud for any one 
to call that in question.' 

In order to comprehend the fiill force of M. Gigandet's 
reply, it must be recorded that M. Baculard was in every 
point his very opposite in personals. The latter was fat 
and rubicund, and carried upon a pair of the ^ery shortest 
legs a most voluminous and rotund body. Although 
still very yonng, he was most extraordinarily plethoric, 
and, as Uiis plethora had found access to his lungs, he was 
also very asthmatic. At thirty years of age he bad fallen 
in love, and the object of the dear, insidious, subduing 
sentiment was a rich and beautiful heiress. Unfortunately 
for his suit, whilst in the midst of a warm and ardent de- 
claration of his passion, his respiration suddenly failed him, 
and the youthful, simpering, blushing, beauteous object 
of his love having profited by this interruption to burst 
mto a violent fit of laughter, the indignant Baculard re- 
solved thenceforth to eschew the sex ; but still one rem- 
nant of weakness remained intrenched in his great heart, 
to show that he was human — he could no more philosophise 
over his asthma than Gigandet over his legs. 

Mile. Duperron sunk back in her seat, and secretly re- 
ioiced at this altercation, just as a mischievous urchin would 
be amused by two curs worrying each other in the street 
for a bone which was snatched away firom them after all ; 
nevertheless, fearing the noisy consequences of a protracted 
display of tiiis kind between her relatives, she judged it 
prudent to interfere. ' Cousin Baculard,' said she, in as 
winning a way as an aged dame with her infirmities could 
assume, ' I have equal confidence in the strength of yonr 
affection as in that of my cousin Gigandet, and I am 
equally grateful to you as to him. Tes, my fiiends — my 
good friends,' added she^ with overflowing heartfeltness, 
and stretching out to them the only hand which was now 
at her or anybody's service^ 'you are both equally dear to 
me, and yon shall both be remembered in my will.' 

Believing that the last sentence was of the most fruit- 
fbl significance to her relatives, and that the expression 
of it had given her the right to be now alone, Mile. Duper- 
ron intimated to the gentlemen her desire to avail herself 
at present of that rights and these two worthies, who 
seemed walking illustrations of the two extremes in the 
chain of humanity, took their leave. They descended the 
stairs side bv side, in silent meditation ; for they were 
both busy discussing with themselves whether it would 
be advantageous to ibaintain their present enmity, or to 
form a mutual alliance. Accident, we shall see, declared 
for the latter alternative. 

As they reached the vestibule, a young woman passed 



rapidly before them, and began lightly to ascend the stairs 
which they had just quitted. Her dress of Indiana, her 
simple little chip bonnet, and her leathern shoes were not 
very striking indications of opulence ; and if anybody, even 
independent of these evidences, had still retained doubts 
of her social position, the little bandbox which she carried 
would have sufficed to dissipate them. But her little 
shoe, although so coarse in its material, inclosed a foot so 
light and handsome, and her dress of humble stufiT was 
arranged so gracefully on so lovely and faultless a form, 
and from beneath her bonnet escaped such a rich profu- 
sion of long, shining, waving, fair curls, that nobody who 
looked upon her with an impartial eye for a moment 
would not have asked if one so rich in natnre's jewels was 
scant of earthly treasures. As she lightly tripped up the 
stairs, as graceful as a fawn, the two cousins seemed to have 
taken root upon the straw mat which lay at the bottom of 
the first flignt of steps ; and Gigandet, whose awful brow 
had lowered portentously at the sight of that young wo- 
man, quiddy interrupted, with an elbow stroke in the re- 
gion of the ribs, the mute contemplation of the profound 
Baculard, and at the same time exclaimed, < Who could 
doubt, cousin Baculard, as you look at that baggage, that 
you have not a right to hate her perfidious sex for ever P ' 

' Oh, hem,' said Baculard, laying his hand ungracefully 
on his side, and drawing a painful respiration, which much 
resembled the croak of a frog — * Oh, hem, cousin Gigan- 
det, you must not suppose me influenced by past ideas al- 
together. Exceptions don't form rules.' 

Alas, for the majesty of human nature ! Baculard still 
retained a portion of that amiable weakness called vanity ; 
and as he did not wish M. Gigandet, above every one 
else, to suppose that he was hors de combat in the tilting- 
ground of Cupid, it was not very likely that he should at 
once assent to that dear relative's proposition. In addi- 
tion to this secret sentiment, so common to fat men, M. 
Baculard's pectoral muscle was suffering from the appli- 
cation of Gigandet's spear-like elbow, and this circum- 
stance conducing to ruffle his otherwise not very equable 
temper, ^d not incline him to a ready recognition of even 
his strongest convictions. ' I cannot confirm your asser- 
tion,' continued M. Baculard, looking very pompous and 
very much inclined for a little ai^gumentation ; ' I am im- 
pelled to dissent from you in favour of one little excep- 
Uon.' 

M. Gi^^det looked hard' at his cousin, and then his 
little twinkling eyes glanced brightly up the stair ; and 
then^ in a tone meant for a very grave one, but which bore 
a strong resemblance to the squeak of a juvenile pig, he 
exclaimed, *In favour of that low-born creature whom 
you have now recognised P ' 

* Recognised !' cried Baculard, in a tone of surprise, as 
he turned on his kinsman ; * I vow to you, cousin, that I 
have seen her for the first time.' 

' In that case 1 beg your pardon,' said Gigandet, bend- 
ing his frame to a bow. * Ton do not know, then, that 
that little minx is the most dangerous enemy to your in- 
terests and mineP' 

* That puppet that just now ascended the stair, cousin 
Gigandet P' cried Baculard, with a start. 

* Tes, that young gillfUrt there,' answered Gigandet ; 
* for she is the daughter of William Duperron, our valu- 
able relative's veritable nephew.' 

Baculard's entire frame trembled, from the point of his 
toes to the summit of his heavy, confounded-looking head ; 
and from the depths of his bodily ^vity issued, as if 
with a desperate struggle, the ejaculation of ' Misericorde.' 

* And you can easily guess,' continued Gigandet, *■ that 
it b not without some motive that she mounts that stair 
to the house of her grandaunt, with such a gay, saucy air, 
upon the morning of St Agnes. 1 can see through her 
motive, Baculard/ said he, with sundry knowing winks. 
' It is treason, my cousin. Ah, you have good reason to 
detest women. I know as well as you of what they arc 
capable — and this one in particular. I can perceive her 
from this spot putting on her aff^ected airs before her 
aunt, modulating her voice to the sweetest tone before 
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she speaks to her, and then cajoling her with a thousand 
blandishments, and kisses, and flatteries, to seduce her.' 
Here Gigandet, having exhausted bis breath, paused, 
looked solemn, and then, casting up his eyes, resumed, in 
a soliloquial way, his reflections. * Old dotards have such 
feeble minds ! She may leave her all to her because she 
is her niece, as if that relationship was sufficient reason 
for so doing. A shop gprl ! ' cried Gigandet, his virtuous 
heart sweUing indigiiantly at the idea of such as her 
having any claim upon any body's affection or estate ; * a 
beggar ! ' he added, with all the force of venom in his frame ; 
< a gadding magpie, to boot, I am sure ! And shall we allow 
her,' he exclaimed, with great energy — * shall we allow 
her to rob us of our beautiful success, cousin Bacnlard P' 

< No, truly,' replied Baculard, in ao explosion of indig- 
nation, which had been communicated to him by the noble 
spirit of his kinsman ; ' we must not allow ourselves to be 
thus despoiled.' He paused, and gasped, and then in- 
quired eagerly, while the perspiration rolled down his 
race, * Do you know of any means to prevent her designs F 

* Mile. Duporron is a very good woman,' said Gigandet, 
with a smile, ' and without doubt holds morality in high 
esteem, being now sixty-four years of age. If she should 
come to understand, then, that her niece — ,' and here 
Gigandet winked his eyes very hard, while Baculard, 
eagerly intermpting him, exclaimed, with aknowingsmile, 

* I have you. I will undertake to find the information.' 

< And while you are gathering the information,' said 
Gigandet, coolly, ' the testament will be made, and that 
second attack of paralysis which we hope for, and which I 
begin to fear, will have taken place. It would take some 
time to get up the true case,' he continued, ' although, of 
course, you know we could easily prove it. I am sure that 
I hate deceit,' exclaimed the virtuous man, laying his 
hand upon the place beneath which a heart should have 
beat ; * but with a low shop-girl, so young and so pretty, 
we run no risk of falling into a mistake. A mistake ! ' re- 
peated Gigandet, laying his hand on his cousin's shoulder, 
and winking at him, as if his ejea had been twp will-o*^ 
wisps dancing before a prize ox, to lead it into a quag- 
mire. * It comes all to the same thing, you know,' be 
continued, with a most genial smile. < There must be no 
time lost : the information must be furnished directly ; 
and your business must be to find proofs.' 

Baculard was not so bright in the moral eyes as to see 
any objection to come to this conclusion, and so the thing 
was settled. 

')he two wiseacres, like many other people in this 
world who think themselves very wise, took what they 
supposed to be true for granted, without any demur or 
question. Bless us! some folks never make mistakes; 
they are never for a moment divergent from the true 
centre of judgment ; they have such subtle and perfect 
intuitions, such clear perceptions of everything according 
to their own vanities, that they never take the trouble to 
exercise the vulgar attribute of reflection. Gigandet and 
Baculard, full of this beautiful and enviable state of pre- 
science, never took the trouble to inquire whether the 
damsel ascended to the hotise of Mile. Duperron, or whe- 
ther she was even known to her. Blinded by that all- 
blinding passion avarice, they assured themselves of act- 
ing most excellently and casually, and so they tiispatched 
to their respectable relative a letter full of the usual 
anonymous protestations of p«re motives and griefs, and 
so (wthf but containing the grievous intimation that the 
conduct of Louise .Duperron, her grandniece, the shop- 
girl in^the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, was so scan- 
dalous and disgraceful to the name she bore, that she no 
longer merited her aunt's countenance or indulgence. 

Mile. Agnes Duperron, the grandaunt of the poor Louise, 
was a native of Bonrges, and daughter of the printer to 
the archbishop. Her father had reared her with great 
care, and with aA that strictness which pertained to his 
position in the world, and his peculiar connection with 
the cathedral. Nature, which had given to her a most 
beautiful form, had also endowed her with one of the 
sweetest, richest, and most flexible of voices. Struck 



with the warblings of the child, the chapel oiganiit had 
asked permission of his friend, her father, to coltivate 
the incipient powers of his daughter, and in the solitude 
and solemn presence of the vaulted church be taught ber 
his art, until her voice, filled with the music of ber soul, 
would rise and fall in such rich and thrilling melody that 
her master often forgot that she was his pupil, and would 
weep, as his feelings were subdued by ber song. As 
she increased in years her powers as a cantatrioe became 
strengthened and elevated, for she added to her fine na- 
tural capacities an ardent zeal, which rendered the labcnn 
of the organist and her own progress easy and rapid. 
Not in all the city of Bourges was there a more beautiful 
maiden than Agnes ; and when the full clear swell of the 
oratorio lent its hundred voices in the cathedral to the 
solemn music of the organ, the sweetest, most angelic 
voice in all that tuneful band was that of the printer's 
daughter. 

In 1785 a troop of opera-singers paid a visit to Boniges. 
The organist, proud of his pupil, and foil of the glory of 
teaching such a songstress, had boasted to the first tenor 
of the troop, that in six months he might have soch a 
cantatrice in his band as had seldom before trod the 
operatic boards ; and Agnes being introduced to the opera- 
singer, was forthwith induced to study Italian, aod, des- 
pite of the entreaties of her family, to appear upon the 
stage. Under the assumed name of Sigfnera Brambilla 
she acquired in a short time fame and a fortune. 

Renouncing the theatre, which she had never loved— 
re-assuming her own name, which she had laid aside only 
that she might preserve it in purity — and retaroing to 
France, still young, and with suflicient means to griHh 
her benevolent intentions to her family, she was fated to 
find her father dead, and her brother occupying bis situa- 
tion and house, from which he indignantly drove her at 
one who had disgraced her father's name. Agoes bent 
her head submissively to the harsh decree, and established 
herself in Paris, where she had attained to sizty-foor 
years of age, without having heard one word of a single 
relative save her cousins Gigandet and Baculard, who had 
now recalled, unwittingly to themselves, thoughts of her 
dear old home, her father, and even her harsh brother, 
whose grandchild held so humble a situation in so obscure 
a street in Paris. 

Mile. Duperron had lived alone for thirty years. She 
bad had no objection to marry, but then she was ambi- 
tious of marrying a man ; and as she had unfortonately 
been wooed by none but fortune-hunters and fools, she 
had renounced all ideas of matrimony some years after 
her establishment in the capital, and bad gradually con- 
tracted ber sphere of acquaintance, and retired into a 
peaceful and calm solitude. 

There were not many women who had studied human 
character so successfully as Agnes Duperron, and there 
were not many women who had warmer or nobler hearts, 
so that cousins Gigandet and Baculard had an intelligeot 
as well as a respectable relative, and Louise Daperroo, 
unknown to herself, a loving aunt. 

Unfortunately for the plot of these last-named gentle- 
men. Mile. Duperron was sitting in a quiet, reflective 
mood in her bed-chamber, when the anonymous letter 
was presented to her, which, instead of producing any- 
thing like the result anticipated by the malicious plotters, 
called up her saddest and her fondest feelings. 

* A Duperron a shop-girl in the Rue Neuve des Pelfts 
Champs !' exclaimed the old lady, raising ber hand and 
eyes ; * oh ! when did she come there P She is doubtlea 
less wealthy than her grandfather was, and will not re- 
fuse to see me. Where shall I find her, poor girl .*' and 
the voice of the aged lady trembled with emotion. ' A 
sempstress in that little obscure street, and perhaps suf- 
fering from wants that the labour of her little fingen 
cannot supply ! Marcel 1 ' she cried, ringing her bell and 
calling a faithful attendant, * take ihy carriage, and visit 
the house of every sempstress in the street named in that 
note, and when you have found one having an apprentice 
called Louise Duperron, bring that girl to me, with a 
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paree'i of anythini^ you can get: it is oftlittle matter 
vbetber it be neckerchiefs or handkerchiefs/ 

Marcel had often engaged in more difficult enterprises 
than this and it was not long, therefore, before she re- 
taraed with the young apprentice. The old woman gazed 
apon the girl's fair, elastic form, which her crushing toil 
had not yet bent nor worn, and in her beautiful face, which 
had not yet been touched with the consumptive pallor of 
too protracted labour, she was carried back to the days 
of her own youth and beauty, and, sighing, she turned to 
her maid and said, * Marcel, bow beautiful she is ! Do you 
not think that she somewhat resembles meP' 

The young sempstress started, and looked timidly upon 
the old and withered face of the paralytic, and a smile of 
innocent incredulity gathered on her beautiful lips, as she 
caught the import of her words ; but still the tone in 
which these words were uttered was so full of heart and 
earnestness that the girl looked, as if waiting for an ex- 
planation, in so respectful a manner that the heart of 
her aged reUtive yearned towards her. 

' Marcel,' said Mile. Duperron, ' bring my miniature, 
and present it to this sweet maiden, and she will see if I 
depreciated her beauty in saying she was like me.' 

The picture had been taken when Agnes Duperron was 
in the full glory of her charnas and of her renown ; and 
as Louise gaeed upon it she eould not restrain her admi- 
ration. ' Indeed, madam, you have paid me but too great 
aeompliment,' she said, with the most modest and charm- 
ing naivete. 

* Then, my dear,' sai4 the aged dame, smiling, * if you 
think that I have not spoken falsely with regard to our 
personal resemblance, perhaps we may be able to dis- 
cover some others as striking. You are called Duperron 
—Louise Duperron — are you notP' 

< Yes, madam/ said the young woman, surprised at the 
question. 

' Your father was of Bouiiges P' continued the old lady, 
with a meaning smile. 

* He is resideat in his native city still/ answered the 
girl, locking fixedly at her interrogator. 

' And you are in Paris atone ?' 

* Alas, madam, we are poor/ said Che girl, in a gentle 
voice, ' and we must go where we can earn our bread.' 

* With that beautiful face your neeessities to toil must 
not be great;' and as the aged catechist uttered these 
words in a low, meaning tone, she fixed her eyes on the 
face of the maiden. 

The warm, pure blood of innocence suffused the cheeks 
and neck of that fair girl with a blush as radiant and 
glowing as a sunbeam. Her bosom heaved with an emo- 
tion of offended modesty that only could express itself in 
sighs and tears. Like a young beauteoas Niobe before 
censorious Hecate, she stood with bent head and streaming 
eyes, and sobbed like a sleeping child. 

' Ah, my child !' said her aunt, affected by her emotion, 
Mt is ever thus that envy operates; malicious tongues 
would poison the very air that virtue breathes, and mali- 
cious pens write stigmas upon the brow of beauty, merely 
because it is beautiful. But be ever true to virtue and 
yourself, and fear not. Here,' she continued, lifting the 
handkerchiefs which Louise bad brought for her inspec- 
tion ; < I did not ask you to come to me for nothing, for 
that would have been unjust to your employer and your- 
self. Take these kerchiefs, then, from me,' and she placed 
them in the girl's hand. 

* For me, madam !' cried Louise, looking at the pre* 
sent and then at the aged dame, as if incredulous of her 
intentions. 

* Yes, for you ; and are they not very beautiful f said 
the old lady, smiling; * they are charming, are they notP 
Then take them, my darling, and in exchange for them 
embrace me ; and if your mistress ask of you where you 
have been, you can tell her at the house of * my old aunt 
Agnes." 

The maiden looked at the delighted old woman for 
some seconds ; then, placing her arms round her neck and 



* How happy 1 am to have found you ! And are you in- 
deed my auntP' 

' Ay, that I am, my child ! ' and she wept as she said so. 

Several weeks after this event, the second attack of 
paralysis, anticipated by Gigandet and Baculard, actually 
proved fatal to Mile. Duperron ; and her remains having 
been consigned to the earth, these worthies were sum- 
moned to her mansion by her notary, where, to their 
horror and dismay, they beheld, seated in their ancient 
relative's easy chidr, the young and blooming Louise 
Duperron. 

' Gentlemen,' said the notary, in a grave, solemn voice, 
as he glanced first at his black flowing habit and then at 
the cousins, * Mile. Duperron, my client, has placed in my 
hands a testamentary act, which 1 shall read to you as 
you are parties concerned.' 

Seating himself and slowlr unrolling the precious paper, 
be coughed three several times and looked three times 
round the room, while the body of M. Gigandet shook 
like a poplar in a storm, and M. Baculard perspired as if 
he had been in an oven. * I, the undersigned, &c.,' began 
the notary, ' desiring to give to all the members of my 
family whom I have known a token of the esteem and 
affection which they have inspired, desire that my goods 
may be divided amongst them in the following manner : 
First, I bequeath to my cousin Gigandet the tongs uf my 
bed-room ; they are the longest and smallest in the house. 
Secondly, I leave to my cousin Baculard the bellows of 
my parlour ; they are the biggest in my possession. All 
the rest that pertains to me 1 nequeath to my dear niece, 
Louise Duperron, whom I discovered through an anony- 
mous letter, who is specially charged with the execution 
of the legacies already named.' 

' Gentlemen,' said Louise, rising as the notary finished 
reading ; but Gigandet neither allowed her time for ex- 
planation nor comment ; be bounded from the house as 
rapidly as if he had been Mile. Duperron's tongs on wings, 
while the perspiration broke over the brow of M. Baculard, 
and bis respiration became as loud as on the day when he 
made his first declaration «f love. 

' Gentlemen,' said the notary, with a wicktf smile, as 
be cast his eye knowingly upon the legs of the one fugi- 
tive and the paunch of the other, * 1 promise to keep your 
secret.' 

He might have spared himself that declaration, how- 
ever ; for our readers have now the secret, independent 
of his lawyerly caution. 

Louise Duperron became rich, bat she did not become 
proud. As she bad been virtuous in poverty, so was she 
modest and charitable in wealth ; but yet she could not 
look at tho tongs or bellows already named without re- 
membering with a smile the legatees, who never came to 
claim them. 



A MODEL LANDOWNER. 

The Island of Lewis, or the Lews, the largest of the 
Hebrides, fontis part of the county of Boss, and was for a 
long period the property of the noble family of Seaforth. 
It was purchased from the Hon. Mrs Mackenzie of Sea- 
forth early in the year 1844, by the present proprietor, 
James Matheson, Esq. of Achany, now member of Par- 
liament for Ross-shire. The purchase-money was about 
£200,000. This princely estate consists of upwards of 
274,000 Scots acres, and embraces a population of nearly 
20,000 human beings. The great mass of the surface of 
this island consists of moorish pasture, and Mr Matheson, 
acting in a way which we would wish to see followed by 
our Scottish landlords generally, immediately on acquir- 
ing tbe property of the island, set himself to the twofold 
object of improving and reclaiming the waste land, and 
industrially employing the native inhabitants. In doing 
this he has spared neither trouble nor expense ; and so 
extensive have been bis operations and improvements 
that, for a considerable period, be was spending probably 
at the rate of £1000 a-week. He has greatly improved 
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many excellent stode bridges. The capital of the island 
is Stornoway— a very neat and pleasant town, built close 
by the sea, on the capacious bay of the same name. The 
Lodge is situated about half a mile from the town, on an 
eminence commanding a pleasant view. It was built as 
their residence by the Seaforth family, and, with recent 
additions, is now occupied by Mr Matheson, who, close by 
it, is building a handsome new mansion in the castel- 
lated style, which will be a residence worthy of the Lord 
of Lewis, and, from its overlooking the capital, should be 
denominated Stobmowat Castlb. In addition to the 
wood planted near the Lodge by the Seaforth family, Mr 
Matheson has already covered 400 acres with young trees, 
which are in a thriving condition, and will much l^autify 
bis new mansion. He has also here a fine conservatory 
and vinery, affording an excellent illustration of what 
may be effected in this distant region of the north. 

Mr Matheson has had the celebrated agriculturist, Mr 
Smith of Deanston, engaged at Lewis for a considerable 
period, to conduct and superintend bis improvements, 
and introduce his method of draining in an extensive 
way. In Mr Smith's system no tiles are used ; and the 
manner in which the cross or catch drains are executed 
is by a very neat and simple process. The workmen 
trench out with their spades two turfs of moss succes- 
sively, each aboat a foot deep; and then, below that, 
scoop out a narrow run for the water, about three inches 
brosul ; and above this drain are again carefuJly re-laid, 
in the identical spot from which they came, the turfs 
which had been previously dug out A tyro is apt to 
imagine that these drains would speedily get choked up, 
but experience has proved otherwise; and we bad one or 
two of them opened up to us for examination, which had 
been running for some years, and the channel was quite 
clear and in good order. After this draining of the moss- 
land is accomplished, Mr Smith's patent plough is em- 
ployed to turn up the turf. The plough is drawn by two 
horses, and the ground is so soft here that, incredible as 
it may seem, pattens made of wood and iron are put on 
the feet of the horses to prevent them sinking. After 
the turf ha* been some time in this turned up state, boys 
are employed with curved spades to turn it over again. 
Thereafter a quantity of new soil and shelly sand are laid 
over the ground to prepare it for growing grain. This 
shelly sand is the sea-shells pulverised, which makes ex- 
cellent manure and soil. At the new farm of Little 
Deanston, about ten miles from Stornoway, we found a 
curiosity — an actual railway in working order in the 
Island of LewiS| established by Mr Matheson, for bringing 
and carrying away the material for the soil, by means of 
trucks. We here also saw good oats^ turnips, and pota- 
toes growing, where, a season before, there wi^ nothing 
but moss-land. 

Willows have been lately planted on the island with a 
view to introduce the manufacture of baskets. This was 
recommended to the late Lord Seaforth by the Rev. Mr 
Headrich, who furnished a report on the facilities of the 
island to his lordship so far back as the year 1800. 

Mr Matheson has lately got a teacher from Glasgow to 
Stornoway, to teach the girls to sew muslin in the style 
of the Ayrshire work, ^e visited this school, and also 
the seminary taught by Miss Ivor. At the latter there were 
33 pupils present, who pay each a penny per week ; at Mrs 
Matheson's school we found 70 girls and boys, who pay 
sixpence each per (quarter; and besides these there are 
schools in connection with the Established and Free 
Church ; so that the interests of education are not ne- 
glected in the remote capital of Lewis. 

Mr Matheson has established a brickwork at Garrabosh, 
about five miles from Stornoway, by the way to the pe- 
ninsula of Eye, where there is a curious neck of land, hav- 
ing the appearance of a race-course. The brick-making 
promises to be successful, as the clay is excellent ; and we 
met with some experienced workmen from the Lothians 
resident on the spot. At Eye we found a new school- 
house nearly finished, and one of the parliamentary 
churches standing deserted. 



The cottagfi on the island are far behind in Improve 
ment. When you enter, you come on the quadrupeds 
who occupy the first apartment ; then you find vour wai 
to the human beings, who sit in the inner chamber, will 
the fire in the middle of the floor, enjoying the luxury o 
smoke, which, having no chimney to escape by, makes it 
way through the roof and chinks; and this saturates tbt 
straw thatch, which they renew annually, using the olc 
straw as manure. We hope that Mr MatheMm will soof 
build a few model cottages, and gradually wean the i»- 
tives from their present vitiated taste; and by giving 
annual prizes for the most cleanly kept dwellings, e^rry 
within doors the improvements he has so speedily and 
generously effected without 



BRITISH GUIANA AND ITS MISSIONARIES. 
British Guiana, which is a colony on the north-eastem 
coast of South America, of about 100,000 square miles in 
extent, was ceded by the Dutch to the British in 1803.* 
The country is divided into three counties, Demerara, 
Essequibo, and Berbice. It is bounded on the south-east 
by the river Corantyn, while its precise boundaries on the 
south have never been determined. As early as the jear 
1580, the Dutch had formed settlements here, but the 
jealous and imperious Spaniards soon destroyed these. 
In 1602, however, the Dutch succeeded in permanentJ/ 
establishing a settlement in the Essequibo district. African 
slaves were then imported into the colony, and through 
the labours of these poor creatures the dense natural fo- 
rests of this fertile region were cleared away, and, by de- 
grees, plantation after plantation of sugar-cane, coffee, 
and cotton rose in their places. As must always be the 
case, however, where injustice is the basis of national po- 
litics, this apparent prosperity did not long continue. 
The whippings of slaves reacted on their masters. The 
forced labours and the chattel condition of the toiling ne- 
groes resulted in insurrection, and many of the Europeans 
being slain by the infuriated slaves, the productive ca- 
pacities of the country were not called into action so abun- 
dantly as they had been. After much bloodshed, and 
hatred, and change of masters, during the wars between 
France, Holland, and Britain, this colony was finally ceded 
to the last-named country in 1803, in whose possession it 
has continued since that time, apparently almost unknown 
to our people as an appendage to this nation. ' British 
Guiana, like other parU of this continent, is Intersected 
by large rivers and numerous tributaries : the mouths of 
these rivers, called creeks, are navigable for ships of seve- 
ral hundred tons burden, for upwards of eighty miles from 
the coast. The country lying between the respective 
rivers is but little known, and only traversed by the wary 
Indian in the pursuit of game. Were the face of the 
cduntry cleared of the vast and almost impenetrable fo- 
rests, its beauties would vie with any other within the 
tropics, from the cheering variety of hill and dale. In 
its present state every pleasing prospect is intercepted by 
the forests. These forests abound in valuable Umbers of 
various kinds ; and a wide field is open to the botanbt for 
exploring the world of plants and shrubs, among which i 
many are aromatic, and many more have medicinal pro- { 
perties. The soil on the coast, and for upwards of thirty 
miles inland, is alluvial, which, with few exceptions, is | 
very rich and productive. The interspersed sand-ree& 
are admirably adapted to the growth of all kinds of pro- 
visions. Could British Guiana command suf^cient labour 
to develop its vast resources, we might, it is said, part 
with all the islands of the West Indies without regret or 
loss. At present, only the coast and some of the islands 
in the mouth of the £sse<^uibo are under cultivation. The 
chief staple commodity is sugar, which is grown by the 
now emancipated negroes ; but not at all in proportion to 
what might be done, could the planters eommand a soffi- 



* We are indebted for the above interesting ioformation relcthe 
to tliis comparatively unknown colony to a work iost pablished by ;' 
the Kev. J. H. Bemau, long a resident and missionary labooreria j 
the country. London: John Fan^ubar Shaw. I' 
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lent supply of labour. The interior is oDoocapied except 
»7 a few woodcutters, and only frequented by the red In- 
lians. British Guiana is not within the range of hurri- 
anes, although the wind at times is high, and now and 
hen a shock of an earthquake is felt. The thermometer 
-anges in the dry season from 80 to 90 deg. Fahren- 
leity in the shade. In the rainy season the writer has 
leter obsenred it lower than 72 deg. The change of sea- 
oos is pretty regular. There are two rainy and two dry 
leasons. During the long dry season, which commences 
rith September, and lasts till the middle of December, 
ui easterly sea-breeze prevails almost without interrup- 
tion, by which the heat is moderated, and the climate 
rendered healthy and delightful. During the rainy sea- 
ton the land-winds predominate, but not to the exclusion 
9( the sea-breeze at times ; nor does the rain fall then so 
Incessantly as it does in Africa and the East Indies. The 
climate is not so unhealthy as has been represented in 
rarioQs pamphlets which have been published on the sub- 
ject of British Guiana, since instances of old age are fre- 
quently met with among both Europeans and others. The 
great mortality at times may be accounted for by the re- 
toming visitation of epidemic diseases, which every other 
country is subject to in its turn ; or it may be found in 
the imprudent exposure to wet and heat, and still more 
in the habit of intemperance to which Europeans seem 
particalarly tempted in the tropics. It is no exaggera- 
tion to state that three-fifths of the deaths, within the 
course of one year, are produced by the latter cause alone. 
On a comparison of the statistics of mortality of late, with 
those of former years, the result is decidedly in favour of 
its being more healthy at present than heretofore. The 
yellov fever, which occasionally ravages the town and its 
vicinity, seems to be owing entirely to local causes, and 
would doubtless be remedied, were a wall constructed 
along the side of the river, so as to do away with the 
wharfb at present in use, under which filth of all kinds is 
allowed to accumulate. The inhabitants of the interior 
are subject to dux and intermittent fevers, which, when 
properly and promptly treated, do not necessarily prove 
ntal. The former is caused by drinking the water which 
flows in the creeks, and which is strongly impregnated 
with decayed vegetable matter. The latter is most pre- 
valent at the change of the seasons, and is produced by 
exposure to wet, cold, or heat. Ophthalmia is also fre- 
quently met with among the Indians, and is chiefly owing 
to their want of cleanliness, or the incessant glare on the 
water during the dry season. Other diseases are rarely 
found, and if met with, may invariably be traced to con- 
stitutional causes.' 

This country is teeming with beasts, birds, and reptiles, 
and its aboriginal inhabitants are tribes of Indians who 
possess those grand features of character, colour, and cus- 
toms ' which are common to all the American Indians. 
One tribe is an illustration of the whole.' The Arraways 
inhabit the Upper Demerara, the Masarooni, and Putaro, 
and amount probably to six hundred fighting men. The 
colour of their skin is of a deeper red than that of the 
Arrawak. They live in a state of perfect nudity, and 
paint their bodies red with the amatto, or deen blue with 
the lana. Sometimes they will paint one side red, the 
other blue. The face is painted in streaks, in which per- 
formance they seem to be very particular, as the women 
not unfrequently spend hours at their toilet, when prepar- 
ing for the dance. They perforate the cartilage of the 
nose, and wear a piece of wood in it, which often is of the 
size of a finger. They rub their bodies with the oil of the 
carapa, to defend themselves against the bite of insects, 
it being of a bitter taste and nauseous smell. The Ar- 
raways are a quarrelsome and warlike people, jealous and 
raspidous, and, on that account, dreaded by all others. 
Having planted their fields, they move from place to place, 
Hviog upon the hospitali^ of their friends while their 
own cassava is ripening, when they again return home, 
and show the same friendship to others. During an ex- 
pedition, they invariably travel for three days, and halt 
ror two, in order to fish, hunt, and dry their game. When 



in times of war they approach a defenceless place, they 
attack it, murder those who resist their violence, and carry 
off the rest as slaves. They are determined humorists, 
and fond of bestowing nicknames on each other as well as 
strangers, whatever be their rank or quality. If this con- 
duct is taken with good humour by those in authority over 
them, they yield in return prompt and ready obedience to 
their wishes and commands ; and if once they form an at- 
tachment to any individual, their affection is unalterable, 
and so on the other hand their hatred is inveterate. In 
manners they are more savage than any other tribe. The 
law of revenge is in full force among this tribe, and they 
suppose that whenever any have died, it must be from the 
effects of poison. They are exceedingly credulous, and it 
is not safe to offend even a child. Notwithstanding all 
this, 1 have never experienced the slightest insult from 
any of them, they being convinced that I had come among 
them to do them good, although at times their demeanour 
was anything but friendly and encouraging. The Cara- 
bese occupy the upper parts of the Essequibo, Cayung, 
Pomeroon, and Corantyn rivers. They have so decreased 
in numbers, that it would be difficult now to collect a 
hundred of them together in the country below the rapids^ 
where twenty years ago they mustered a thousand fight- 
ing men. They are very haughty in their deportment and 
much addicted to drinking, which, among other causes^ 
will speedily exterminate the whole tribe. They are 
brave, credulous, obstinate, and their opinion once form-' 
ed is never modified by ciroimstances. The women are 
very fond of ornaments, and invent strange devices to ren- 
der themselves acceptable in the sight of their husbands. 
They perforate the under lip, and wear a pin or pins in it. 
There is every probability that the Carabese must once 
have been the lords of the islands, as the names of many 
rivers, islands, and other localities, are evidently Cara- 
bese. The Carabese are easijy distinguished from any 
of the other tribes, as they invariably have a large lump 
of the amatto fastened to the hair of their foreheads. 
They are also very indiscriminate in the use of animal 
food ; tigers, dogs, rats, frogs, and insects of various kinds, 
are greedily devoured by them, which I have never ob« 
served to be done by others.' 

It is among such people as these that the high-souled 
missionary trusts himself without any of those weapons 
which men have generally so long reckoned essential for 
their protection. With a full consciousness of the power 
of Christian love, and faith in the all- protecting provi- 
dence of God, these men peacefully invade the dark na- 
tions of the far-off islands of the deep, in order to expel 
the night of ignorance from the soul, and to plant in its 
stead the beaming taper of Christianity. This is courage 
which truly deserves the name of heroism, and is worthy 
of all honour and imitation. No one who has not attend- 
ed to the subject can form any conception of the diifi- 
culties and disheartening circumstances with which the 
missionaries have to contend while prosecuting their noble 
enterprises, unsupported save by faith. Sometimes the 
settlers throw every obstacle in the way of their success, 
stirring up the people to believe them evil in their de- 
signs ; and sometimes governments, by injudicious inter- 
ference, destroy all their moral power, and force them to 
give up their stations. Private benevolence has almost 
wholly furnished the means of sending the missionary to 
the heathen; and the courage and faith of Christian men, 
who have given themselves voluntarily to this work, have 
most effectually sustained the progress of missionary la- 
bour. Long prior to the commencement of the labours 
of the Church Missionary Society here, of which Mr Ber- 
nau gives an especial account, there had been Christian 
pioneers in that dark region of Guiana. These were * that 
devoted band of Christians, who from of old have been the 
standard-bearers of the cross of Christ ; and who, although 
persecuted in the land which gave them birth, gladly for- 
sook their home and their all to preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ among the Gentiles. This faithful band 
is no other than the ' Moravians,' who, with a single eye 
\ to God's glory, have prosecuted their quiet and unobtru- 
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sive labours to promote the salvation of thousands among 
our fellow-creatures. No region of this globe seems to 
have been so remote but that these messengers of peace 
were ready there to impart those blessings which they 
themselves enjoyed through faith in Him in whom the 
fulness of the Godhead dwells bodily, and unto whom the 
uttermost ends of the earth are given for a possession. We 
find them among Greenland's icy mountains, and on the 
pestilential shores of Africa ; there and everywhere scat- 
tering the blessings of Christ's salvation. And although, 
in God's mysterious providence, many of their missions 
have been deserted, whilst others have proved unsuccess- 
ful, this ought not to hinder us from giving glory to God, 
on their behalf, nor tempt us to think lightly of their 
disinterested, devoted, and self-denying labours. As early 
as the year 1738, two missionaries proceede<^to Berbice, 
and having no opportunity of instructing the negro slaves, 
they went among the Indians. The Indians living widely 
scattered through an immense wilderness, the missionaries 
had many difficalties and hardships to encounter in visit- 
ing them. On these occasions they were obliged to carry 
with them a supply of cassava-bread for five or more days ; 
CO have their hammocks on their shoulders ; to sleep on 
them suspended on trees in the woods ; to wade through 
brooks and rivers, and often to travel great distances 
without meeting with a hut or human being. If they 
came to the huts of the Indians when the men happened 
to be absent, the women fled with their children into the 
neighbouring thicket, uttering a fearful shriek. Having, 
by the help of a mulatto youth, translated into the Arra- 
wak language an account of the life of Christ, the mis- 
sionaries, in the course of their visits, read this compen- 
dium to the natives. They seemed at first little affected 
by these attempts; and it was not till some years had 
passed that the missionaries baptised some as the first 
fruits of their labours. Most of the converts, and some 
even of the unbaptised, now built huts at * Pilgerhot,' that 
they might have an opportunity of daily enjoying Chris- 
tian instruction. The more religion spread among them, 
the more were the missionaries animated to prosecute 
their work with enei^y and eeal. No wilderness appear- 
ed to them too frightful, no road too dreary, no Indian 
but too remote, if they might hope to find a soul ready to 
receive the Gospel. The mission had no sooner assumed 
a promising aspect, than the jealousy of some of the 
Dutch planters was roused. The missionaries were re- 
quired to take the oath to government, to whom their mo- 
tives and designs had been misrepresented, and with re- 
spect to which their enemies well knew they had conscien- 
tious scruples. Disappointed in this stratagem — for go- 
vernment absolved them from the obligation — they at- 
tempted to drive away the Indians by circulating a report 
that the missionaries designed to make them slaves — a 
rumour admirably calculated to rouse the jealousy of the 
savages, as the idea of slavery is more frightful to them 
than death itself. In the year 1753, the number of In- 
dians who resided at the station amounted to upwards of 
two hundred and sixty, and was daily increasing. But 
not long after, the whole country was visited with a se- 
vere scarcity which lasted several years. This was fol- 
lowed by an epidemic disorder, in consequence of which a 
great number of people died, both Indians and Europeans. 
Several of the missionaries died, and the Indians began to 
disperse again in the woods. The rest, however, resolved 
to maintain their post, in the hope of the return of more 
auspicious times *, but alas I this hope was never realised. 
In the year 1763, the negroes in the colony rose in re- 
bellion against their masters, murdered many of the 
white people, and laid waste the whole country. At length 
the^ came near the mission, snd the missionaries were 
obliged to abandon the settlement and escape for their 
lives. Great were the dangers with which thev were sur- 
rounded on all sides ; and they did not reach the town 
near the coast without undergoing many privations and 
overcoming great difiiculties. At last they safely arrived 
at New Amsterdam, and left with the first ship for 
Europe. Two of the missionaries remained until they 



should receive instructions from home with respect ts 
their future proceedings, but died before the letters reach- 
ed them. Such was the melancholy termination of tbe 
labours of the Moravians in Berbice. 

After the year 1754, Messrs Daehne and Ralfs, two^ 
the missionaries, were charged to commence another mis- 
sion further to the east. They selected two difierei: 
pieces of ground for the purpose ; the one on the river Sa- 
rameca, the other on the Corantyn, which were botb 
granted them by government. In 1 757, they comroeooed 
their labours on the river Sarameca, and called the sta- 
tion Sharon. Here they were joined by a laiige number 
of Indians, so that in a short time they had a congregi- 
tion around them. The mission began to assume a very 
promising aspect, but it met with a powerful enemy in 
the free negroes. These people were originally slava, 
who had escaped from their masters and taken refuge in 
the woods, where they maintained their independence, 
and whence they often committed depredations on tbe 
estates, in spite of all that government could do. To u- 
nihilate them, a reward of fifty florins was given by go- 
vernment for every slave whom the Indians capUired and 
carried back. This circumstance, naturally enongh, ex- 
cited the enmity of the negroes against the Indiana, and 
they resolved to destroy the mission. Accordingly, in 
January, 1761, a band of these marauders came to tbe 
neighbourhood of Sharon to accomplish their design. It 
was on the Lord's day when they made the attack ; but 
being afraid to approach the house of the missionariei, 
where several of the Indians had fled, armed with guns, 
they continued firing from behind the trees. Mr Olden- 
wald, one of the missionaries, was woonded by a ball io 
the arm. At last they set fire to the hoose, and com- 
pelled its inmates to quit it and flee into the thicket. Tbe 
work of destruction being accomplished (for every hoase 
was burned down, including the church), they took their 
departure. On the return of the missionaries, OldenwsM 
was found still bleeding from the wound he had received; 
three Indians lay dead on the ground, and eleven otben 
were carried away prisoners. Notwithstanding this terrible 
disaster, the missionaries determined to remain, io the 
hope that the revenge of the negroes was satisfied. Go- 
vernment, much against their inclination, gave them a 
guard of fifteen soldiers ; but these proved only a burden 
to them and a serious disadvantage to the Indians. Tbe 
mission having passed through many vicissitudes, was at 
last relinquished in the year 1779. The rest of the mil- 
sionaries joined Mr Daehne on the Corantyn. 

This enterprising missionary had commenced a nev 
settlement on the river Corantyn, in the year 1757. Ibe 
Indians who accompanied him there soon left bim, except 
one, with whom he lived a very solitary life. After some 
time his only companion was taken ill, and tbe Indian 
doctors who passed by told him he would never recorerif 
he continued to live with the white man, who was onder 
the power of the devil, and would likewise soon tun sick. 
Influenced by these representatioas, the poOt fellow, a 
soon as he got a little better, forsook his teacher, sod re- 
turned to his own countrymen. But though Daehne was left 
alone without either friend or companion, even in this so- 
litude he was content and happy. * Our Saviour,' says be, 
' was always with me, and comforted me with his {ps- 
cious presence, so that I can truly say, I spent my time 
in happiness and peace.' The Indians at firet entertained 
strong suspicions against him, and even formed the de- 
sign of putting him to death. He was informed o( bit 
danger, but his mind was kept in perfect peace. One 
day, however, as he sat at his frugal meal, about fifty d 
tbe Carabese landed from their canoes, and surroooded 
his cottage with a view of carrying their threats into exe- 
cution. Some of them were armed with swords, otben 
with tomahawks. This was truly an alarming sigbt; 
nevertheless he went out, and bade them welcome. Tbef 
then asked him, through the medium of an interpreter, 
Who gave him liberty to build on their land? To this be 
replied, ' The governor.' They next inquired. What de- 
sign he had in coming thither ? To which he answered, 
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' I bive brethren od the other side of the great waters, ' 
who, having heard that many of the Indians on this river 
were ignorant of God, have, from the great affection they 
felt towards you, sent me to tell you of the love of Gbd, 
and what he has done to save you.' The chief then* said, 
* Have you never beard that the Indians intend to kill 
yoa P ' * Yes,' answered Daehne, ' but I cannot believe it 
Tou have among you some who have lived with me, and 
they can tell you that I am the friend of the Indians.' To 
this the chief replied, * Tes, I have heard so ; they say 
you are a different sort of Christian from the white people 
in general.' The missionary then said, * 1 am your friend ; 
bow is it that you come lo kill me P ' * We have done 
wrong,' answered the chief. Every countenance now al- 
tered, and the Indians quickly dispersed. The chief, how- 
ever, remained behind, behaving in a ^ery friendly man- 
ner, and left him a supply of cassava. Thus the mls- 
sionarr, by his magnanimous yet temperate conduct, 
warded off the blow which threatened his life, and con- 
verted his enemies into friends. 

During his stay in this solitary situation, Daehne was 
frequently in want of the common necessaries of life. Be- 
sides these various trials, he now and then suffered from 
fever, and was often in no small danger from wild beasts 
sod other venomous creatures. Thus^ a tiger for a long 
time kept watch near his hut, seeking an opportunity, no 
doubt, to seize the poor solitary inhabitant. Every night 
it roared most dreadfully; and though he regularly 
kindled a large fire in the neighbourhood before he went 
to bed, yet as it often went out by the morning, it would 
have proved but a miserable defence, had not the Lord 
preserved him. The following circumsta«oe is still more 
remarkable, and illustrates in a singular manner the care 
of Qod over his servants. Being one evening attacked 
with a paroxysm of fever, he resolved to go into his hut 
and lie down in his hammock. Just, however, as he en- 
tered the door, he beheld a serpent descending from the 
roof upon hin. In the senile which ensued, the creature 
bit him ia three different places; and, pursuing him 
closely, twined itself several times round bis head and 
Deck as tightly as possible. Expecting now to be bitten, 
or strangled to death, and being afraid lest his brethren 
should suspect the Indians had murdered him, he, with 
singular presence of mind, wrote with chalk on the table 
— ' A serpent has killed me.' Suddenly, however, that 
promise of the Saviour darted into his mind, * They shall 
ttke up serpents, and shall not be burU' Encouraged by 
this declaration, he seised the creature with great force, 
tore it loose from his body, and flung it out of the hut. 
He then lay down in his hammock in tranquillity and 
pesce. This was most probably a boa-constrictor, whose 
inte, though painful, is not venomous ; and which destroys 
kis prey by crushing it to death, and goiiging it whole.' 

No man, whatever might be his peculiar opinions rela- 
tive to missions, could, we apprehend, read the foregoing 
without feeling hb heart touched wiih sympathy for the 
trigh-UMMd courage, the lofty faith of those soldiers of the 
cross of peace, who ventured their lives in the cause of the 
Captain of their salvation. The missionaries in Guiana, 
as elsewhere, have always found their noble efforts to be 
obstructed by traders from Eiaropean nations. These men 
carry death, and disease, and demoralisation, wherever 
they go, amongst the bimple aborigines of distant lands ; 
aiKi they, supposing that all white men are Christians, 
often reject with scorn the principles of that religion 
which would elevate and mak« them free indeed. They 
reject Christianity through that suspicion which unjust 
traders have sown in their bosoms towards all white men. 
The settlement of missionary stations merely as an effort 
of simple civilisation is of the highest importance to the 
heathen nations. They are the centres of a higher con- 
dition of lifis than any that is known to the poor savage. 
They induce the building of huts, and the permanent as- 
•oeiation of men — the direction of the savage's energies to 
labour— the reducing of his habits to regularity ; and then 
they bring the Indians close to highly cultivated, refined, 
tnd benevolent minds, moulding them in manners, inde- 



pendently of purifying their souls and elevating their ' 
sentiments, sometimes the missionary has to wander 
about much, however, before even a little settlement is < 
formed, exposing himself to much fatigue and danger. | 
' The Indians in the interior live scattered over a large 
track of country along the banks of the rivers and their 
tributaries. They wander from place to place; and a 
family which the missionary has visited to-day, he will 
not find on the same spot within the space of a few months. 
This circumstance occasions him many disappointments in 
bis travels ; and it may happen that, after having tra- 
velled for weeks together, he will have to return without 
having found one family at home. The dry season is the 
time for travelling, and it is at this very time that they 
are engaged in expeditions for hunting and fishing, or else 
in preparing their fields ; and the latter being sometimes | 
at a considerable distance from their dwellings, they do { 
not return home till they have finished the task. . . . In 
these my lonely travels in the interior, when I have jnstly 
considered myself as being buried alive as respects so- 
ciety, 1 have felt as happy as every Christian may be 
when realising his heavenly calling ; and believing that 
where he is, there he is placed by the providence of Ch)d, 
and has a work to do. I'his power of realising my call to 
accomplish the work given me to do, has often kept my 
mind at perfect peace in times of imminent danger and 
in the midst of necessities. I should be wanting in my 
duty to my Lord and Master were I to be forgetful of the 
many preservations of my life from threatening danger 
by men and beasts ; and although at times 1 broke the 
last bread to my crew, the evening did not arrive but an 
abundant supply of fish and game was procured by the use 
of means. I have never received any harm from any of 
the Indians, although it may easily be conceived I might 
have given them offence when least I thought it. It is 
true, the Indian is very suspicious of the white man ; and 
who can wonder when it is remembered what treatment 
IB most cases his countrymen have received from Euro- 
peans? But it is also true that when an Indian is once 
made a friend, he will go through fire and water, and give 
life itself, to prove his friendship sincere and lasting. I 
remember a circumstance whicfa forcibly illustrates the 
truth of what 1 have said respecting the attachment of the 
Indians. Having encamped one evening, when travelling 
in the interior, at a place called Onissaro, where alligators 
abound, the Indians, in cleaning the game, left the en- 
trails of the animals on the sand beach. The scent of 
them attracted an unusual number of alligators to the 
spot. The moon shone brightly, and they were seen 
moving under water by the waves occasioned on the sur- 
face. The people having retired to rest, I was reading 
under my tent in the canoe, and was soon convinced that 
these voracious creatures were assembled in great num- 
bers, from the strong musk smell that was given out from 
beneath the water. Presently one came up close to my 
canoe drawing his breath, which, in the stillness of the 
night, sounded terrific. I started on my couch, and, wish- 
ing to get a peep at the creature, drew aside the little 
curtain ; but he had sunk. A few minutes after, I felt 
the canoe moving, and thinking that one of the alligators 
bad got into it, I grasped a cutlass which was near me, 
and, seeing my curtain move, I was just about to give a 
violent blow, when the thought flashed across my mind, 
Perhaps it is one of the people ; I therefore asked, * Who 
is there f ' ' John,' was the answer. * What do you want P ' 
' I see,' said he, ' that there are juhuru ecdmanu [that 
is, many alligators] around you, and I am come to take 
care of you.' Most thankful was I for not having struck 
the blow ; and after recovering myself a little, I tried to 
persuade the Indian to go and lie down in his hammock, 
which he had slung high under some trees ; but he posi- 
tively refused. He sat down on a bench before the tent, 
' with a spear between his legs, and there he reouined till 
break of day. After the excitement was over, I fell sound 
' asleep, and when I awoke, found the Indian still sitting 
j there. 

Alligators abound in the Upper Essequibo, and more 
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especially in the creeks. I have seen as many as ten at 
one time basking themselves in the sun and swimming on 
the water like logs of wood. They are afraid of men, and 
quite harmless, provided they are left unmolested ; but 
when bereaved of their young they are very ferocious. Erie, 
who accompanied me, told me that there he lost one of 
his people. The Indians, in order to see the fish more 
distinctly in the dark waters of the creeks, are accustom- 
ed to climb on the trees which line their banks, from 
which they shoot them when passing by. One of his 
people, when drawing the bow, slipped off the branch and 
fell into the water, when an alligator bit off his leg. He 
bled to death in a few minutes. At another place higher 
up the river, Erie called my attention to an amusing in- 
cident which occurred to one of his people. Falling off 
the tree in the manner just described, he fell upon an al- 
ligator's back. The Indian no sooner perceived wliat had 
happened, and felt that the creature was moving under 
him, than he placed himself in a riding position and 
clasped his hands round the alligator's body. He was 
now dragged through the water across the creek, where 
the creature climbed up through the bush, by which the 
Indian's back was much lacerated ; he returned to the 
creek, and, dragging him through, tried to climb up on the 
opposite bank. This being rather steep, he was slow in 
effecting it, and the Indian observing this to be a favour- 
able moment to make his escape, threw himself backward, 
and, swimming across, saved bis life. It may be easily 
conceived, that both the rider and his horse were equally 
glad of getting rid one of the other.' 

Missionary labours, it is well known, embrace all the 
moral and practical means at their disposal for the eleva- 
tion of the people, and it is delightful to contemplate the 
results of their devotion and toil upon some of the darkest 
spots of the heathen world. Their beautiful little en- 
closure, when such is completed, not only contains the 
church, the school-house, and the model dwelling-house, 
but it presents to the eyes of the people the model garden 
and grain field. It educates their taste, and exalts their 
knowledge of art and agriculture. 'Ilie good done in 
British Guiana has been intermitted by the government's 
doings, who, sending soldiers to interfere in disputes be- 
tween the converted and savage natives, while the mis- 
sionaries were exerting themselves in the inculcation of 
the law of love, has frequently destroyed the whole labour 
of years by a single act. The law of love is the only one 
which universal nature acknowledges and yields obedience 
to. One act of kindness prepares the way for a free pas- 
sage to the preaching of the Gospel ; military interference 
destroys the ground that would receive it, as is seen in the 
following instance : — * At one time the small-pox made its 
appearance in the colony, and committed great ravages 
among the negroes. Not many weeks passed and cases 
were reported to have occurred in the Essequibo. I now 
endeavoured to procure the vaccine matter, and, through 
the kindness of the colonial surgeon, I obtained a small 
supply. I trie<l it upon the children, and was thankful 
to see it take effect. I next prevailed upon the adult In- 
dians at the settlement to consent to be vaccinated, and 
succeeded beyond my expectation. All the people at the 
Grove, without an exception, submitted to vaccination; 
and although strangers, affected by the malady, mixed 
with the people, not even a single case occurred among 
them. Some weeks after the vaccination, however, the 
children generally were affected by the chicken-pox, but 
in a very mild form, and this I looked upon as afford- 
ing a proof that the plan had been effectual. As soon as 
the Indians were restored, I sent them abroad to tell their 
people of the remedy and the effects it had produced upon 
them ; and to invite them generally to avail themselves 
of it as a preservative from that dire disease. Many had 
already fallen victims to it, and a still greater number 
were just at this time suffering from it. This had the 
effect of causing them to come from a great distance, and 
from places which I had never known of before. Some 
of these Indians looked upon my mode of proceeding, when 
vaccinating them, as a kind ojf charm ; and others sub- 



mitted to it with suspicion. On other occasions I invari- 
ably administered a little medicine so as to prepare tk 
system for a more favourable reception of the vacdae 
matter ; but with these savages this is altogether out e( 
the question. When the arm became inflamed, attend 
with considerable fever, they used either to go up to tbdr 
necks into the water, or annihilate the pustole that wu 
forming, and walk off to be seen no more. Others, again, 
would come to me, and, addressing me with indignatiim, 
inquire what I had been doing to their arm. seeing itvaa 
so inflamed and caused them fever ! It was no eaay nut- 
ter to quiet them and persuade them that within a fe« 
days they would be well again ; but on inquiry they were 
told by others that this very circumstance of seeing thnr 
arm thus inflamed was a proof that they would not CMteh 
the small pox, as others had who were not vaccinated. Bj 
degrees they felt confidence in the doings of the Domioif ; 
and those who had destroyed the pustule, and otbers who 
had run away from me, returned and submitted tfaeo- 
selves to a second vaccination.' I 

Mr B^mau was ultimately constrained to leave the ' 
mission through ill health ; but before he did so, his ita- : 
tion, called the Grove, consisted of a little charch, i 
school-house, garden, field, and many comfortable homes, 
where Indians dwelt who had devoted themselves to la- 
bour and who had adopted Christianity. The field a»i 
garden were kept in beautiful condition by the gratuitoes 
labours of the Indians. Bananas, plantains, cassavas, 
yams, and other vegetables, grew in rich luxuriance roond 
the station, and, what was of more importihce, many chil- 
dren attended school, where natives acted as monitors, 
and so evinced a high state of religious advancement. 
After remaining in Barbadoes some time, till he recover- 
ed, Mr Bernau returned to the Grove, when, alasf he 
found that * the fences were broken down by the cattle ; 
the shrubberies rooted up by the pigs, the produce of mocfa 
solicitude and care ; in short, the labour and anxiety of 
many years, all gone. When looking on the scene of de- 
struction, and contemplating the gross neglect and shame- 
ful indifference of those concerned in it, I could not re- 
frain from shedding bitter tears. Nor had the fruit- 
trees, which were planted and trained with no less solici- 
tude along the road, escaped, whilst the field had been al- 
lowed to be overrun with grass and underwood, which 
completely destroyed all that had been planted in it ; for it ' 
must be remembered, that in a tropical climate, and more 
especially in a newly-prepared field, the ground is rank, 
and the production of weeds most rapid. There is a kind 
of lianas, which with amazing rapidity entwines itself 
around trees and other plants, and checks them io their { 
growth, if it does not absolutely destroy them. When I i 
asked the catechlst how all this had happened, he calmlj | 
answered, ' You did not leave them to my charge.' Whea 
next I turned to the schoolmaster, he replied, ' Why, sir, . 
I thought you would never return again to this place'— l| 
certainly a very polite compliment to me, but surely do 
excuse for his own neglect. Although the taste of iodi- j, 
viduals may differ as to these things, and men of little i 
minds think them incompatible with their high and bei- ^ 
venly calling, the book of nature has the same Author 
with that of revelatiou ; and he who is taught to read \^ 
them aright, will find not only sweet enjoyment in the 
study and culture of both, but also trace the Author's j 
wisdom, love, and power in the meanest worm that ve 
crush under our feet. And should not the contemplatioe . 
of these objects excite gratitude, love, and trust io the I 
heart of the believer, when he remembers that the same < 
great and glorious being, who not only created, but aus- | 
tains them b^ his almighty power, is his Qad and Father I, 
in Jesus Christ, willing, as well as able, to sapply all his i 
need P ' 

Mrs Beman died after his return to the station, and hit | 
affliction for her loss gave birth to the following beauti- 
ful incident : — * I cannot forbear stating the fact that, do 
sooner was her departure known, than the room where 
she died was crowded by our dear people expressing tbdr | 
sympathy. Some mourned and grieved, whilst others^ to i. 
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whom she bad been a friend in need and an instructor, 
were seen bedewing her face with tears. It was a scene 
which altogether overpowered my feelings, so that I was 
obliged to withdraw for many hours together. One of 
oar communicants, whose name was Simmon, found me 
sitting in a room by myself. He addressed mo in the fol- 
lowing words, * Dominie, I think you cry too much/ I 
looked him in the face, thinking that this remark was 
rather an unkind one, and observed that tears were start- 
ing from his eyes. ' Yes,' said he, ' you have lost a dear 
wife; we, a dear and beloved mother. But, Dominie, 
why cry so much? You told me, when my mother died, 
I should not weep as one without hope; and I believe I 
shall see her again. Now you teach us so, you sboold 
show us a better example.' < Simmon,' I observed, ' we 
are permitted to weep, for Jesus wept, as you will remem- 
ber, at the grave of Laiarus.' * Oh, yes,' he replied, * but 
not too much. Come, let us pray, brother.' I accom- 
panied him into an adjoining room, and there kneeling 
down, this Indian offered up a prayer of sympathy, thanks, 
and praise, which I shall never forget.' 

Mr Bemau returned home in 1846, where he now 
is, after having faithfhlly done his part as the harbinger 
of that glorious day when ' the knowledge of the Lord shall 
cover the earth as the waters cover the bottom of the sea.' 



SHORT ETYMOLOGICAL NOTICES OP THE 

TOPOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND. 
Ours is emphatically an educational age : it is so, both as 
regards the quantity and the quality of the article itself, 
and the methods of its communication. These all have 
been amplified, refined, improved. Ours is also strikingly 
an age of instruction, in respect of ' the noble army ' of 
those that communicate, and the mighty masses that re- 
ceive, knowledge. Teaching and learning are studied both 
in theory and in practice; and, consequently, both as 
sciences and as arts, they are beginning to be more 
thoroughly understood and more skilfully practised. 
Plain, sound sense, solidity, and scholarship are getting 
the better of plausible superficiality, and flash, and glitter. 
Especially in the province of etymology t taking that term 
in its strict and true sense, much has been achieved, and 
more is being done, towards storing the juvenile mind 
with a competent knowledge of the ingredients of com- 
pound, and the rcuUcss of derivative words. This mighty 
improvement in the nature of modem elementary tuition 
it is which justifies the title < intellectual' as applied to 
many modem systems of discipline, in contradistinction 
of the methods formerly in vogue, which, not dealing in 
verbal analysis, left the pupils, as a matter of course, with 
crude and inadequate notions of words, and therefore of 
the things which they represented. The superiority of the 
one mode over the other is now generally admitted ; and, 
accordingly, scarce a spelling-book, grammar, or any edu- 
cational work whatever, treating on English, now issues 
froiQ the press, but either it is furnished with copious lists 
of Saxon, Latin, or Greek roots, or, in some way or other, 
is made to illustrate etymological ly their prolific propaga- 
tion ioto the stock of the English language and literature. 
Now, this process, from which so many undoubted benefits 
have accrued to other departments of knowledge, has as 
yet, strange to say, been but partially and casually ap- 
plied to geography, though this last seems to be a field 
upon which, if soberly and dexterously directed, the beacon 
of etyroolop:y can be made to shed some of its strongest 
and brightest beams — a field, too, it is, be it remembered, 
of national education, the proper cultivation of which is of 
prime moment to British youth, nor barren of interest and 
utility to Britons of every age. We say on purpose, * when 
sob^ly and dexterously directed ; ' for etymology is con- 
fessedly a subtle and a slippery subject — its light is often- 
times dim and fitful, and its guidance not always satisfac- 
tory—though this aflfords no solid argument for the rejec- 
tion or depreciation of the service which the skilful em- 
ployment of it can be made to render to geography, as 
weU as to other branches of education, and other walks of 



learned research ; on the contrary, it jast famishes the 
most cogent reason for the student's exercising increased 
caution in his deductions, and assiduity in fitting himself 
to grapple with a subject attended with so much doubt. 

It has been conceived that a series of occasional etymo- 
logical notices, descriptive of the geography of England, 
and embracing her most important districts, cities, towns, 
and other localities of consequence— if planned and exe- 
cuted so as, while not altogether unworthy of the pemsal 
of those who are connoisseurs in such studies, they should 
have something to attract and sustain the attention of the 
uninitiated — would be jneither unacceptable nor unprofit- 
able to the readers of the Instructor. Interesting too, 
at times they would scarcely fail to be ; for there is no 
locality so insignificant or remote, the sound of whose name 
falls not sweet as music on some ear, and whose characters, 
traced on paper, charm not some eye. That man's feel- 
ings — if feelings he have — are not to be envied, who, in 
listless mood glancing over a paper, sees there, on subject 
trivial or otherwise, mention made of his native country or 
natal spot, be it busy city or sequestered hamlet, stately 
hall or hcmely cottage, and straightway feels not the ^are 
name fascinate his eye, and, like wizard's spell, coiyure 
up a crowd of mixed but not unpleasing associations, 
that rush upon his soul, and take possession of him 
for the while. We have ourselves seen an old worn-out 
Londoner — about as hackneyed and artificial a speci- 
men of the genus man as is — who was * ruralising/ as he 
elegantly styled it, in a northern province in quest of 
health — ^we have seen, we say, this battered septegenarian 
evince evident pleasure at tlie casual record in conversa- 
tion of Cheapside, London Bridge, Towerhill, Templebar, 
St Paul's, and other crack localities of great Babylon, 
which had been from his infency, as one may say with 
England's bard, * familiar in his mouth as household 
words ;* but at mention of ' Bow Church' the lack-lustre 
eye of eld actually flashed coruscant, and the veteran 
Cockney stood auribus arrectiSy as if the merry chime 
wont to solace his youthful soul still tingled in his senile 
ears. So irrepressible are man's best sympathies! and 
few, w*e feel convinced, are there so callous as to have had 
utterly extinguished those amiable instincts of our common 
nature, which are all distinct from low illiberal preju- 
dices and narrow ungenerous partialities, local and na- 
tional. Who cherished more passionately the former than 
Scott, while it was the daily labour and the nightly task 
of his giant genius and his graphic pen, by delighting the 
fancy and pourtraying character, to exterminate the latter 
from the minds of liis readers? It shall be the aim of these 
notices, then, to make localities, replete with associations 
so endearing, still more interesting, by showing that not 
only have they ^ a local habitation and a name,' but that 
that name is often most significant, involving in itself some 
important historical, traditionary, or descriptive informa- 
tion, the knowledge of which cannot fail but to be gratify- 
ing to the mind, which is ever pleased with the substitu- 
tion of sense for sound, or, in other words, with the dis- 
covery of truth. Especially — and to the fact we presume 
to call the attention of the practical teacher of geography — 
can such knowledge be made most usefully available for 
educational purposes ; for, when any particular place has 
been the theatre of an event of historical importance, and 
the very term itself indicates the fiujt, then, wo hold, the 
intelligent teacher will, by a simple exposition of the term, 
more directly inform the understanding, and more forcibly 
impress the memory with the event, than by the more re- 
mote and mechanical method of merely a^ociating it with 
the locality. 

Northumberland, latinised by Buchanan and others 
Northumbtia, signifies, the land north of the Humber. 
The modern Northumberland, though in point of size it 
ranks among the largest counties in England, being 
seventy miles in length, and above forty in breadth at its 
southern extremity, occupies but a diminutive portion of 
the territory which the name indicated under the hep- 
tarchy. The fact was then more in keeping with the mean- 
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ing of the term, for the kingdom of Northumberland ex- 
tended from the estuary of the Huniber to the Frith of 
Forth, which seems to have been the limit of the Saxon 
ariis and language, as it had been of the Roman before 
them. Hence the Jealous feelings, now happily well nigh 
extinct, long entei:tained by the Transforthian Scot against 
the marauding incursions of the * SassenacJ^* as well as 
against the more systematic encroachments of the disci- 
plined conquerors of mankind. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed. — This strong and once important 
fortress has the adjunct upon Tweed to distinguish it from 
North Berwick^ situate on a hay at the mouth of the Frith 
of Forth, in Haddingtonshire, in like manner as we say 
Newcastle^tpon-Tyne and KingsUm-upon-Thames, to dis* 
tinguish these towns fW>m Newcastle^under-Lins and 
Kingston, Jamaica. Berwick is contracted, by that figure 
of spt ech which grammarians call aphaareeis, from Aher- 
wick. This figure takes away a letter or syllable from Uie 
beginning of a word — a fault which uneducated English- 
men are ?ery liable to commit Now Aherwiek is com- 
pounded of the British aber, which signifies primarily tbe 
mouthy or meatus, or embouchure of a river, and wicky 
which denotes a bend on a river y or a bay on the sea-coast ; 
and, secondarily, a town on such bend or bay. The mean- 
ing of Berwicky then, when fiiUy developed, is, ' the town 
upon the brnid or bixy situated at the mouthy viz., of the 
river Tweed.' — ^N.B. The prefix aber indicates the great 
antiquity of the place. Had it been a place of a more 
modem origin it would have been called Tweedmouth 
(as, in fact, the newer portion of the town is called), 
just as in the same county we have Tillmoutfiy Learmouthy 
and Tyn^mour^^^enominations eridently derived from 
their being situated respectively at the mouths of the rivers 
Tilly Lear, and Tyne, and bearing on their &ce the mani- 
fest impress of a more recent date. Hereafter, then, should 
any of his English or Scottish neighbours, in allusion to 
its having been long deemed a district distinct from both 
countries, cast up to any Berwick baim, as we oft have 
heard done, ' that after England and Scotland were made, 
Berwick was formed of the useless rubbish that was left,- 
let him boldly ask the name of the calumniator's calf 
town, and it U ten to one but he can retort the sarcasm 
by telling him, that Berwick was bom, and named, and 
looked bonnily out upon the sea, as a new-busked bride, 
before the place of his natirity had either * a local habita- 
tion or a name.' Should he be a Newct^tle keelery he may 
tell him (as shall hereafter be shown), that his town is but 
an upstart of yesterday in comparison. As the Israelites 
of old had their proverb, * From Dan to Beershebciy* the 
Scots have their * Frae Maidenkirk to John o* Of oafs ; ' 
so the country folks in Enghind have a similar proverbial 
distich, which fiurly casts those of the Jew and Sawnie 
into the shade, and which clinks sweepingly thus — 
' From Bmcick lo Dover 
All the wurld over.' 

Bamborough is a contracted form of Bebbanborough^ i. e. 
Bebba^s borough^ or the town erected by Bebba. Bebba 
was A Saxon princess, and Bamborough was once the court 
of the Northumbrian king. — N.B. The different forms of 
boroughy viz., berg, burgy burghy brocK burpy French bourg, 
Italian borgoy the Scotch braey the Celtic bruacK with the 
latinised forms of bria, bricOy brigoy indicate in their pri- 
mary sense a hill, a mount, or eminence, rising above the 
subjacent ground, much as the human brow overhangs the 
eyes and lower part of the fiice, or as the breast is protu- 
berant over the stomach and lower parts. In a secondary 
sen»e, and exactly analogous with the Latin arx, they de- 
note any erection on such hill, such as a tomb or pile of 
stones in honour of some valiant chie^ thence termed a 
barrowy a castUy and, ultimately, a corporate town. As 
Bamborough has a castUy situated on a promontoryy which 
was formerly of great strength and importance, it is pro- 
bable that the postfix borough was first applied to the 
castUy and afterwards included the town. It is worthy of 
notice that the frowning feudal fortress, wont but too often 
to be the scene of cruelty and uinust imprisonment, has, 
by an exemplary bequest of Lord Grew, bishop of Durham, 



been made now to serve tbe cause of humanity, being on- 
verted into an asylum for the reception and relief of ship- 
wrecked mariners. 

We have to request our readers to impress on Hunt 
minds the significations of the terms wick and horougK fcr 
they will frequently occur in the course of our etymolo0« 
trip into England, when it will be found that do locaUtj 
having wick either as a prefix or postfix in its name, btt 
is situated either on the bend of a rivety or on a eredt or 
bay of the sea. In fiict, it is the descendant of the British 
radical wysk and Oeltio uisgCy both denoting water, li 
like manner, it will generally be fbund, that tbe piaoe 
whose name either begins or terminates with borougK or 
any of its varied forms, is situated upon or near a idUy or 
mounty or promontoryy or rising ground of some descrip- 
tion or another. 



ANECDOTE OF JOSEPH THE SECOND. 

Joseph the Second (Emperor of Germany, succeeded br 
Francis the Second, and grandfather to Ferdinand, the 
present Emperor of Austna) was fond of any adventure 
where he was not recognised as Emperor. Bot was this 
philosophy P I think not, for, when it was necessaiy to 
sacrifice some imperial caprice to the wishes of the ns- 
tion, Joseph showed himself but little of the philosopher. 
Having arrived at Brussels in 1789, in strict inecgnito, he 
lived by preference in the delightful palace of Lacken, 
built many years before by his ancestors. Driving himself 
one day a very modest equipage, being a carriage to hdii 
two people, with a servant out of livery, in the neighbour- 
hood of Brussels, he was overtaken by a shower a short 
distance after leaving the avenue that surrounded the cit; 
to take the road to Lacken. He had not gone two boD- 
dred paces when he overtook a pedestrian going the same 
way, and who made a sign to him that he wished to speak 
to him. This was an old Belgian soldier. Joseph stopped 
the horses. 'Monsieur/ says the pedestrian, * would 
there be any indiscretion in asking a place beside you ?— 
it would not inconvenience you, as you are alone in your 
caleche, and would save my uniform, for I am an invalid ^ 
at the expense of His Majesty.' * Let us save the imiform, 
my good man,' says the Emperor, <and plaee yourself 
beside me. Where have you been walking?' ' Ah,' saji 
the soldier, ' I have been to see one of my friends, who 
is one of the royal park-keepers, and have made a most 
excellent breakfast.' ' What is it you have bad to ei- 
cellent P' * Guess P' * How should I know — some soop, 
perhaps P' *Ah, yes — soup indeed, better than that.' 
' A fillet of veal well larded?' * Better than that.' '1 
cannot guess any more,' says Joseph. ' A pheasant, my 
worthy sir, a pheasant, taken from the royal preserves,' 
permitting himself to give a slight tap on the imperial 
shoulder next him. < Taken from the royal preserves, 
it ought to be much the better/ replied the monarch. 
* So I can assure you it was,' answered his companioo. 

As they approached the tovui and the rain still contino- 
ing, Joseph asked his passenger where he lived, and where 
he would get down. * You are too good, sir,' says the old 
soldier, *f shall impose upon your kindness.* 'No, no,' 
replied the Emperor ; ' let me know your street.' The 
pedestrian naming the street, requested to know to whom 
he was so much obliged for such civility as he had received. 
'Come, it is your turn,' says Joseph, 'to guess.' *Yoa 
are in the army, without doubt P' * Yes.' 'Lieutenant?' 
' Yes, but better than that.' ' Colonel, perhaps P' ' Better 
than that, I tell you.' ' Hallo !' says the old soldier, re- 
treating to the comer of the carriage, ' Are you a Geoeral 
or Field Marshal?' ' Better than thaU' 'Ah! Heavens! 
it is the Emperor P' ' As you say, so it is.' 

There was no means of throwing himself at the mo- 
narch's feet in the carriage. The old soldier made the 
most ridiculous excuses for his familiarity, requesting of 
the Emperor to stop the carriage that be might get dovD. 
' No,' says the sovereign, ' after having eaten my pheasant, 
you would be too happy, in spite of the rain, to get rid of 
me so quickly.' — L'ImpartiaL 
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GALLERY OP LITERARY DIVINES. 

BT OBOKOK GtUriLLAX. 

NO. IIL-THE LATE DR FERRIEB OF PAISLEY. 

Eyibtbodt knows how common it is, each ten years or so, 
to bear an outcry raised about this or the other thing being 
on the decline— in a slow and deep, or high and gallopping 
consumption. ETerybody knows, too, that the cry varies 
at various seasons. Now poetry is in an extremely low 
and languishing condition ; and now the potato, now hops, 
are looking down ; aoid now history is losing its high and 
palmy honours, and verging on what Lord Plunket long 
ago called it, an * old almanack.' It were a curious specula- 
tion, had we time, to trace the origin of such outcries, and 
show how often they result from sheer ignorance, how 
often from envy or stupidity, how often from a partial or 
narrow deduction of &cts, and how often from the ip$e 
dixit of some popular author or journalist, who, perhaps, 
having cast the paradox among the gaping crowd, is him- 
self not a little surprised to find it caught up, canvassed, 
and at length entertained by many as a sober, serious, 
and ultimate truth. Among such vain and fiUse alarms, 
we know none vainer or falser than that which. prevails in 
certain quarters, that pulpit eloquence is in a state of decay 
or collapse. So &r do we deem this wide of the truth, that 
we are persuaded that, whatever be the state of religion, 
the art of religious eloquence was seldom in a more flourish- 
ing condition than in the present day. We grant that the 
truths which are the basis of Christian oratory have, of 
necessity, loat much of the gloss and novelty which at first 
made the plainest proclamations of them the best, and of 
itself secured attention, if it did not awaken enkction or 
compel beliefl We admit, too, that in the circumstances 
of the time, agitated as it is, there is not the ardent excita- 
tion which in former days enkindled and upreared such 
living volcanoes of eloquence as Luther or Knox, Renwick 
or Cameron, Wesley or Whitfield. Some of those men, at 
kast, were prodigies ; possessed of extraordinary powers, 
they were led by extraordinary circumstances to conse- 
crate them to the service of religion ; cast on fierce and 
troublous times, their fronts were fronts of defiance, and 
their language a two-edged sword; placed in the dark 
passage between two eras, their very position wm elo- 
quence; and standing suddenly up and against deep ob- 
scurity, the radiance of their powers and their characters 
seemed larger and noore luminous from the surrounding 
gloom. Those men suited the periods on which they were 
east; their minds soared up on * stonn-loving wings' into 
the highest heaven of pulpit oratory, where they dwell 
alone and unapproached; their powerful sentences, torn 
from their own hearts, float down the current of ages, safe 
as the sun in a stormy day ; their books, containing high 
thoughts, higher aspirations, bursts of death-defying 
energy, * gems of purest ray serene,' blended with * live 
coals firom the altar,' though at times, too, with baser and 
earthier materials, are often in our hands and often in 
our hearts; their names *in fame's eternal volume shine 
for aye,' and we feel, besides, with strong assurance, that 
they are recorded in the ' Lamb's book of life.' 

For such spirits we may not look speedily again ; though 
should any dark crisis occur in the history of the church, 
it is not unlikely that (perhaps from quarters unexpected) 
the tones of religious eloquence, in its sternest and sublimest 
form, may again startle the nations, and that the pulpit of 
an enlightened and earnest ministry may again become 
the throne of the civilised world. Other Christian Anakim, 
girded with the ancient energy, and breathing the ancient 
spirit, may arise to teach the man to act, or, it may be, 
the martyr to die. Meanwhile, holding as we do, that 
Christian eloquence as an art, prosecut^ with elaborate 
success by not a few, was seldom, if ever, in a more flourish- 
ing condition than at present, we propose now to depict an- 
other of those masters of Israel (too little known, alas! 
beyond the narrow bounds of his own Israel !), who have 
brought to their pulpit ministrations varied f^ulties, ex- 
tensive erudition, accomplished eloquence, literary tastes, 



and the resources of a genius which, through its united 
brilliance and strength, has excited the rage, the envy, 
and the admiration of religion's bitterest foes. 

First, however, let us say a few words on the nature of 
Christian oratory. Opinions on this subject are very con- 
tradictory and confused. * What is the idea of a perfect 
sermon ? ' is a question which, from Claude down to the late 
amiable Alexander Nisbet of Portsburgh, has been asked and 
sought to be answered, if once, a thousand times; although 
it ^d been as profitable to have asked and answered 
the question, < What is the idea of a perfect MoutmgeV It 
is implied in the very mooting of such a question that 
there is a certain formula or standard, to which, were it 
once discovered, all sermons should be arbitrarily adjusted. 
To this we strongly demur. In certain kinds of mental 
exerdtation, such as the writing of epic poems or the de- 
monstration of mathematical theorems, there are general 
rules, fixed or presumed to be fixed, which writers and 
students are required to keep before their view. But how 
often is the rigour of such rules relaxed t Who now would 
dream of compelling the author of a heroic poem to con- 
form it in all points to the Epopea of the IUIemI, or to the 
mechanical rules of the Stagyrite? And though there 
he no royal road to geometry, who, in demonstrating a 
proposition, does not hail the most expeditious and most 
elegant mode of reaching the conclusion ? How absurd, 
then, the attempt to press down a thing which in rerum 
natuTH must depend so much as a sermon on circum- 
stances, persons addressed, place of meeting, country, and 
even clinoate, under any wooden or iron model or mould ! In 
the idea of a perfect sermon lies the same impossibility as in 
the idea of a perfect play, or a perfect essay, or a perfect any- 
thing. But then there is a second absurdity in the case ; for 
even were such a rara avis as a sermon, perfect in a literary 
sense, formed or found, it would be a Uiousand to one that 
its very perfection proved its ruin, and that the fiiultlese 
thing, which should baffle, if not please, the most censorious 
critic who ever carped in church or closet, might be caviars 
to the general, and perhaps produce more unmitigated con- 
tempt than the most feeble composition which ever sought 
to sound the bottom of the Bathos. The idea of a sermon 
implies in it not only a certain literary character, but 
something that should be level to the apprehensions, as 
well as in a measure accommodated to the tastes, of any 
600 or 800 persons who may chance to be collected within 
the walls of a church ; and this itself serves to show that 
no species of composition more spurns an artificial stan- 
dard, and that as soon may we find a golden mountain or 
a bUck swan as a perfect sermon. 

Taking, however, the word • perfect' in a very modified 
sense— in the sense of ' good,' and bearing in mind the 
last remark, we may find various forms of preaching of a 
very high order indeedf For the country and court of 
France, during the reign of Louis XIV., were admirably 
adapted the ornate oratory, the piercing interrogation, the 
stormy pathos, the florid horrors, and splendid exaggera- 
tions, of Bossuet ; the classic grace and mystic piety of 
Fenelon ; the Ciceronian fluency and fervour of Maissillon ; 
the logic, the energy, and the terrible terseness of Bour- 
daloue. All those preachers, while essentially distinct 
from each other, suited the standard of their age and the 
excitable temperament of their coimtrymen, not yet in love 
with the lurid lights and eloquence of atheism. How well, 
again, was Barrow's preaching, in the plenitude of its learn- 
ing, the richness of its language, and the fine easy amble 
of its motion, adapted to the secluded scholars, to whom, 
in general, his extraordinary productions were addressed. 
Taylor's preaching, less close in its thinking, and more 
coloured in its diction, was better fitted for gaining those 
popular audiences who were wont to think him * a young 
angel newly descended from the climes of glory.' Howe's 
style, again, calm, majestic, diffuse, with highly laboured 
passages, and a fine vein of poetry intermingling with 
Platonic thought, was eminently suited to the unworldly 
and elevated riews of that better class of Puritans who 
were privileged to hear him, and who, we are told, were 
wont to sit for five or six hours at a stretch, drinking in his 
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Athenian strains. Baxter, fervid, impetuous, searching, 
sometimes verging on the coarse, but sometimes resembling 
Demosthenes more than any religious author, especially 
in what Hall calls his abrupt and terrible interrogations, 
by which he trampled his adversaries in the mire, was 
qualified to storm the passions of the lower order of the 
same sect Atterbury, Tillotson, Clark, and Sherlock 
suited a oold, languid, merely intellectual, and sceptical 
age but too well. How ridiculous to men of that day had 
been burning metaphors, and appeals to non-existent feel- 
ings ! Never does an animated and passionate speaker look 
absurd, except when he is thundering with foaming lips to 
a beggarly account of empty benches, or to hearers entirely 
listless and unmoved, perhaps yawning up in reply to his 
fervid expostulations, or finding a lullaby in the loud notes 
of his voice. So, if Tillotson, &c., had waxed imaginative or 
impetuous before their hearers, who had come to listen to a 
sermon as to a legal pleading, they would have produced ri- 
dicule instead of rapture. The men were cold, but their 
works and sermons, as calm, clear exhibitions of the Chris- 
tian evidences and the common Christian moralities, were 
then very valuable. Whitfield, again, was designed by na- 
ture and education for the greatest mob-preacher that ever 
lived ; and, considered simply as addresses to an English 
rabble of the eighteenth century, who were destitute of all 
refinement, of aught but the coarsest kind of imagination, 
and of the first rudiments of Christian knowledge, his ser- 
mons are excellent, derided and defamed as they have been 
by many by whom they were never read. Who more op- 
posite, as intellectual men or as preachers, than Horsley 
and Kirwan ! And yet both, when you take their audiences 
into account, were excellent and dfective preachers. The 
first suited the bearers he usually got — the dignitaries of 
the churoh and the erudite of the land ; and his discourses 
are unrivalled for original, if not always accurate, criti- 
cism ; daring, if not always safe, speculation ; controversial 
dexterity ; strong but spare gleams of ima^ation, with- 
out an atom of fimcy ; and a most masculine style, convey- 
ing easily, sharply, and entirely the results of a most mas- 
culine understan(ting. The dean, in everything like power 
of intellect, was a pigmy to the bishop; his sermons are 
of a very inferior order to his ; but they drew and they 
hushed crowds, they wrung tears firom stony eyes, they 
mode Ireland part with its pounds as with pebbles, and, 
even in that country of orators, have secured thepreacher 
a hereditary reputation which may not soon die. We might, 
by a hundred similar instances, show that there are, in 
fact, as many ideas of sermons as there have been success- 
ful preachers, and that the sermon must be granted good, 
be it plain as the blue slate, or coloured as the peacock's 
tail; be it simple as the streamlet, or profound as the 
hollow sea ; be it lowly as th^ daisy, or aspiring as the 
cedar's top; be it calm as the rock above, or tumultuous 
as the abyss of the cataract below ; be it argumentative as 
Butler's, imaginative as Taylor's, discursive as Barrow's, 
critical as Horsley's, or practical as Whitfield's, which 
is best adapted to secure the object of preaching upon the 
particular audience of immortal men to whom it is ad- 
dressed. 

Such remarks, obvious as they may appear to some, 
and perhaps paradoxical to others, go greatly to clear the 
way and remove the rubbish in all criticisms of pulpit 
orators. Many proceed to criticise sermons and sermon- 
writors under the impression that there is some one model 
which must, like a Procrustes bed, be applied to the mea- 
surement of all aspirants. Whatever comes up to this 
pattom is praised, whatever comes short of it is abused, 
whatever surpasses it is abused still more bitterly. Tet, 
generally, this standard is altogether misty and undefined; 
sometimes it is gathered from some such treatise as Claude's, 
and, therefore, at best only one small segment of the truth ; 
sometimes the model proposed is that of a living preacher, 
tLs if the generation of a spawn of imitators were a desirable 
object ; nay, sometimes the pattern proposed is some clas- 
sical lau author, and a preacher is condemned because he 
wants the inimitable graces of Addison, the solemn rotun- 
dity of Johnson, the nervous purity of Southey, or the melt- 



ing cadences of Washington Irving. To name this ftbaorfitj 
is sufficient Why should not a sermon be tried bj its own 
intrinsic merits as a piece of composition, as adapted tat 
a particular purpose, and as designed fbr a particiikr 
audience f 

Whatever we may be, and at times have been, compiled 
to say in reference to the inferiority of a large proportioa 
of the clergy of the day in their adaptation to the Bpint 
and the wants of our * wondrous mother age,' there are 
many worthy and some splendid exceptions. There an- 
and were not a few, who, scorning to hem in the migertic 
form of celestial truth under strait-laced limitadooa, have 
sought to clothe her in a dress of free and flowing beanty ; 
who, in her illustration, have laid nature and art nwkr 
constant contribution ; who have disdained not» in Jeremy 
Taylor's language, * to sharpen their weapons at the farga 
of the Philisdnes,' and have studied to set before their 
readers a feast of taste, as well as of Scriptural and search- 
ing sentiment; who are distinguished, too, not onlj by 
their attention to the polish and elaboration of particular 
parts, but to the general and sustained excellence of their 
composition ; and who, though in the magnificence of sep^ 
rate passages, as well as in the originality ancf^lhroe tf 
single thoughts, inferior to our great early divines, exod 
them in regularity and equability of style, in oorreetDess 
of taste, and in compression of matter; who do not so 
fi^uently delight, but who rarely disgust, if they seldoB 
ravish with intolerable sweetness, or overwhelm with tem- 
pestuous power. For we have had of late no Tajlor, that 

* Shakspeare of divines,' to * take our prisoned souls and 
lap them in Elysium ' — no Barrow to carry ns down on 
the calm, fuU current of his eloquence— no rough old 8oott» 
author of that * huge armftil,' the * Christian life,' to tear 
us on, transfixed by his soul-picreing words — no qaaiat, 
but racy, profound, and brilliant Dr Donne — ^no sfaarp- 
stinged South, that genuine SwifUan spirit — ^no Bates, 

* silver-tongued ' — no searching Case, or * ineomparable 
Culverwell — no learned Usher, himself a constellatioo. 
But our better preachers and writers, if they seldom reach 
their higher beauties, have fine endowments of their own, 
and, thanks to their age, avoid entirely those offences to 
taste, to propriety, to proportion, to decorum, which so 
often stumble us in the authors of that earlier age. Their 
sincerity, too, and earnestness are free fh>m ouit and 
fanatical deliration ; and their writings have less of that 
odium Uuologiewn which was wont to gnmisb the preach- 
ings of the Luthers, the Calvins, as well as of the Warbnrtons 
and the Wesleys, and from which even the gentler geoin^ 
milder temper, and more unearthly spirit of the Tajlora 
and the Howes, did not altogether purge other their spoken 
or written style. 

To the more eminent of such * literary divines' we have 
repeatedlv turned the public attention, both in a former 

* Gallery and in this. Our last but one sketch was of Dr 
Jamieson ; and we are sorry to understand it has given 
offence in certain quarters. This seems to us strange, for 
our purpose was to do him the highest honour we could, 
in consistency with truth. That he was one of the most 
learned men in Scotland, an able preacher and oontrorer- 
sialist, and has written one work of sterling, standard, 
and colossal merit, we cbeerftilly conceded. But it is equally 
true that as a poet he was a mere negative quan^y — and 
a poet he aspired to be; that his poetry was dull, unsale- 
able rubbish — and poetry he ventured to indite; thai 
strange stories werg told of tho quantity of his unsold 
stock— and we did not positively state whether or not thoee 
stories were true ; that as a writer be possessed neither 
elasticity, nor elegance, nor eloquence; that as a thinker 
he had neither the insight of the philosophic nor the genius 
of the poetic mind ; that, should we be told that we are 
not competent to judge of his pretensions, we simply ask, 
are our censurers ? and should his reputation be appealed 
to, we answer that that, after shearing off all flaneries 
and passing feelings, is, with most judges, now identical 
with what we have expressed ; our verdict i:^ but the tcko 
of the literary world's. In proof of this we merely ask. 
who reads any of his works now except his * Dictionary V 
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No ! Dr Jamieson, (hough the best known of all our Anti- 
Burgher clergy, had not, by any means, the most mind or 
the best style. Grahame of Newcastle, author of the once 
bmous work on Establishments, wrote a better style, pos- 
sessed more liberal Tiews, and seems to hare been a man 
of deeper natural sagacity. The doctor's amiable name- 
sake, Mr Jameson of Methven, has risen in passages of his 
sermon on * True Fame,' in some of his letters, and often 
rose in his preaching, to flights little inferior to the best 
of Hall or Foster's, and the * tune* of which is, in our judg- 
ment, * truer' and more enviable, though not so extensire, 
as that of the * Dictionary of the Scottish Language.' And 
searoely second to him in genius, and far superior in ex- 
tent and kind of culture, was the late Dr Ferrier of Paisley. 
Genius, after all, we fear, is and must be oft«n indolent 
While many second-rate men keep working themseWee 
into perpetual paroxysms, struggling in the midst of the 
stream, and sending up in a constant whirlpool their mi- 
nute bubbles of thought, the great firequently lie at ftill 
length outstretched upon the brink. They are Urge na- 
tures that can rest Deep is their enjoyment of the calm 
Sabbath of their own souls. Recline they do, like the 
clouds of the golden eve, till 

* Slowly, oharged with Uiander, they oonyey 
Terror to the emrth, and tumalt to the air.* 

Yet when the great hour comes, the great man is always 
ready. 

Such remarks are irresistibly suggested by the subject 
of this sketch. Dr Ferrier is a name new to the m^ority 
of our readers; but it was assuredly the blame partly of 
his indolence, if partly also of his position, and not at all 
of his powers, that he requires introduction to any. In 
intellect be was noted for masterly clearness, dignity, and 
strength. Contemplative rather than logical, intuitiTo 
rather than deductive, comprehensive, not subtle, his 
glance was wide and his * ken ' commanding. Like Hall, 
he was in the habit of occasionally interposing brief dis- 
sertations amid his discourses, and, like Hall's, these were 
instinct with a fine philosophic spirit, and were compact, 
rapid, and satis&ctory. His eloquence was of a lofty and 
dignified order. Far from being coldly classical, it was 
pervaded by a certain Grecian chastity ; each word was 
culled with severe discrimination — each motion seemed 
tuned to some distant organ — and the steps of his advanc- 
ing mind were stately steps of m^esty. His sentences 
were often short and rounded, but never artificially curt 
and cropped. In quoting and applying the richer and 
loftier passages of Scripture, he was never surpassed ; he 
knew well how to adorn the clustering and raven richness 
of his own eloquence with the starry gems of Inspiration. 
He had studied Milton and the Greek dramatists with close 
attention and enthusiasm, and their * mighty line' coloured 
the pomps and intensified the power of his own style. As 
Dr Thomas Brown, in the course of his lectures, has 
quoted all Akenside's * Pleasures of Imagination,' it is be- 
lieved that Dr Ferrier, in the course of his ministry, quoted 
all the * Paradise Lost' The motion of his eloquence was 
never fast or fiery ; his wheels carried too much weight 
ever to bicker or bum. On ordinary themes he was some- 
what feeble ; his great style flapp« d loosely about a little ! 
subject ! but when a topic of real magnitude presented it- 
self, he invariably rose to meet it, like a senator rising to i 
welcome a king. Thus has he, in a funeral sermon on the , 
death of his colleague Mr Alice, followed the steps of the 
ascending Elijah in a style of sober and sustained gran- 
deur; thus, in a sermon on education, has he denounced 
the author of * Political Justice,' then in his leniUi, in a 
style of chastened invective, which that most candid of 
men would have himself admired ; and thus did he, ac- 
cording to traditionary notices, read — in one noble sermon . 
on the text *When I consider the heavens' — the religious | 
lessons written around the stars, and in another describe 
Ethiopia stretching out her hands unto God, an * awful 
appellant' against her innumerable wrongs. 

Dr Ferrier's style of preaching, often silently and un- 
consciously soaring above his audience, added to a certain 
monotony and mouthing in his delivery, prevented his po- 



pularity from being commensurate with his power; but 
by those who could appreciate him he was admired to en- 
thusiasm. He could never be prevailed on to publish 
more than the two sermons, with which, by all who have 
seen them, his name is identified. The first on Mr Alice's 
death, is one of the best in the language. A great deal of 
dispute has taken place as to the question, which is the 
best sermon preached or publishcMi in modem times? 
Some stand up for Massillop s on the number of the elect ; 
and certainly its recorded efi^ect was transcendent Many 
prefer Maclaurin's 'Glorying in the Cross of Christ' as 
the most sublime and lyrical of Christian declamations. 
Howe's * Vanity of Man as Mortal ' has its partisans, and 
it has undoubtedly noble passages, and is distinguished 
by much of its author's lofty abstraction, who, were the 
metempsychosis true, might have passed for an incarna- 
tion of the soul of Plato. Hall's ' Modem Infidelity ' has 
the suffrages of some, as a brilliant compound of logic and 
rhetoric ; and Chalmers's ' Sketch of Modem Astronomy,' 
of others, for its unflagging energy of style. M'Crie's 

* Thief on the Cross' is a singularly rich and picturesque 
composition. But without depreciating any of those mas- 
terpieces, we claim a place amidst Uiem for this discourse 
of Dr Ferrier's. Its subject is the ascent of El^ah— a noble 
theme; and finely does he track the illustrious traveller 
from Gilgal to Bethel, from Bethel to Jordan, ft*om Jordan 
to the place where the chariot of fire met him, and thence 
looks UD after him as he passes the aerial regions and 
enters the heaven of heavens. The whole description is 
modestly magnificent Krummacher, the German (in a 
passage omitted for some inscratable reason in the com- 
mon translations of his 'Elijah the Tishbite,' although by 
fkr the best in the volume), follows the translated saint 
with a more daring pinion ; nay, he throws himself in beside 
Emah, mounts the chariot of fire with him, grasps the 
burning reins, smites the starry steeds — looks round on 
the railing wildernesses of worlds— as the car ascends, 
hears * Orion, on the left, sounding out his old and eter- 
nally new song. Great is our God, and of great power ' — 
loses sight of the earth, and of the sun, and of the sun's 
system, and of every system from which the sun's system 
is visible — outstrips the comet's glowing wheel — rushes 
across firmaments at tempestuous speed— enters the golden 
gates of the city— passes through the wondering, rising, 
and welcoming first-bom of heaven — and, like Mercury 
sunk in the beams of the sun, is lost to view at last in the 
brightness of the great white throne. Ferrier assumes the 
humbler position of Elisha watching below, crying out 

* My father, my father I the chariot of Israel, and the horse 
men thereof! ' stretching out his hands to catch the falling 
mantle, but closing his eyes, after the first look, from the 
terrific brightness, and the dizzy motion of the ascending 
chariot As a specimen — feint indeed, but genuine — of Dr 
Ferrier's powers, we extract the following onset upon 
Godwin: 

* And, brethren, we will venture to say that notwith- 
standing all the sacred knowledge with which revelation 
has directly or indirectly supplied our present f^ree-think- 
ers, many of them seem as ignorant of the nature, the 
obligations, and the only true supports of morality, as if 
they had dreamed in the darkness of heathenism. Let us 
hear one of the most conspicuous of those ingenious} but 
vain speculators. * Pleasure, or happiness,' says he, ' is 
the sole end of morality ;' and again, * Morality is nothing 
more than a calculadou of pleasures.' And he tells us, 
that from this calculation all references to a 'world to 
come' must be * dismissed' as * air-built speculations, 
which cannot enter into any liberal and enlightened sys- 
tem of morality.' Morality, then, is nothing more than a 
calculation of present pleasures ! And who is to be calcu- 
lator? — this man, or any other, for us and for the world. 
or every individual for himself? Truly this method of oa - 
culation— this estimate of pleasures, from which specula- 
tions upon the chances of a 'world to come' are excluded 
— this ' liberal and enlightened morality,' which recognises 
neither the existence and government of God nor the re- 
sponsibility and immortality of man — has filled the earth 
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from age to age with murders, fornications, adulteries, 
perjury, fraud, rapine, sedition, rebellion, and every evil 
work. Behold a moralist, who understands nothing of 
morality, who discerns not its connection with a Divine 
Legislator, an Omniscient Witness, an Almighty Governor, 
a Supreme and most Righteous Judge, a future retribu- 
tion, but contemptuously explodes its most grand and in- 
teresting references, its prime obligation!* and most power- 
ful sanctions ! Be|iold a morality which is referable to no 
oertain standard, reducible to no fixed rules, and enforced 
by no adequate motives — a morality which abolishes the 
essential distinction between right and wrong, which aban- 
dons rectitude at the prospect of temporal pain or plea^ 
sure, and which tends to extinguish conscience in men, to 
banish ftt>m the world the remembrance of Qod, and to 
annihilate those supreme and sacred obligations and r^ 
straints which have hitherto been found most efficacious 
for preserving the order of human society I TMs morality, 
which would detach the anticipations, the solicitudes, and 
the interests of man from a world to come, oflfers no less 
violence to human nature than indignity to divine revela- 
tion ; and is as repugnant to the original and inextermi- 
nable principles of the former as to the light and spirit of 
the latter. Most unreasonably, it assumes that those pre- 
sentiments of a world to come which animate and elevate 
the good, and which ever recoil with dread upon those 
who are most anxious to dismiss them, and who, to escape 
the fears of ftitarity, would gladly resign its hopes — that 
impressions which have been universal and perpetual 
among our species, are not the result of the constituent 
elements of our frame. This morality degrades man into 
a most incongruous being, whose noblest capacities and 
tendencies, whose most exalted hopes, and whose most in- 
superable fears have no existent object — a being whom 
Nature (whatever Nature means) most wantonly tantalises 
and cruelly dooms to be the incessant sport of tormenting 
phantoms. This morality represents the whole moral 
world as a mighty anarchy— a scene of innumerable 
wrongs which are never to be redressed or avenged. It 
* dismisses ' those motives which have the most command- 
ing and salutary influence on the human heart, and those 
sentiments which are oftoi the sole excitement and sup- 
port of virtue, and the sole curb and correction of vice. 
It relieves concealed, enterprising, or triumphant wicked- 
ness from its worst terrors ; but from suffering goodness 
it withholds the consolations of hope. It is a morality 
without truth, dignity, or energy. It is the morality of 
atheism ; and all the sublime virtue predicted from it is 
but extravagant reverie and * air-built speculation.' ' 

As we copy those weighty words of Dr Ferrier's, they 
have met, in the events of the hour, with a memorable 
commentary. Need we say that that commentary has 
come from France, where a frantic party, in attempting to 
rear again the old * air-built speculation ' into a solid or- 
ganised * iniquity,' are themselves perishing by thousands. 
Yes, Paris, as we write, is a < sea of blood mingled with 
fire,' through which the stem pilot Gavaignao is guiding 
the vessel toward the iron-bound coast of a military go- 
vernment There' can be no question about the result 
The pilot is the ablest in France (* the most extraordinary 
man, Thomas Carlyle told us five years ago, * he ever 
met') ; he will — he has found and dissolved the stony knot 
of the barricades in fire, and it rests with himself whether 
he shall be the Washington or the Napoleon of the revolu- 
tion ; but sure we are that, so long as that malignant and 
infernal dream of 'communism' (first suggested, in this 
country at least, by Godwin) even hovers before the minds 
of the masses there remainetii no rest for him, nor for any 
I uler, nor for any country, nor for mankind ; and it is 
faith, and not fire, that can finally dissipate and destroy it. 

To return : As a man, Dr Ferrier was singularly amiable, 
every inch a gentleman, large-hearted, indulgent to a fault, 
modest, retiring, pure, and simple as a child. He lost, ere 
his death, one of his sons, an extraordinary youth, who 
inherited much of his father's majestic style, added to 
a quaint and rich humour all his own. Since his de- 
» another worthy member of his family has published 



his ' Life,' 'Remains' (including some sermons, soaitdj 
equal to his former, and casting no new light upon \^ 
genius), and a * Diary,' which presents in a pleasing aspect 
his retiring piety, and removes the veil from that priTste 
communion with his Maker, which sent him forth to pubik 
duty with his ikce * as it bad been the tux (^ an angeL' 
We hea^d Dr Ferrier once, and we mot him onoe. His ser- 
mon, preached at some moderation or other, was as po« 
as such sermons usually are. It seemed his last aftemooi'i 
discourse somewhat diluted. His appearance, however, 
struck us, particularly his large, ample brow, wfaieh, id 
prayer, f^peared to be open and to worship, while his ejes 
were shut In private we found him singularly urbane ud 
intelligent ; softened in the shades of illness and approach- 
ing death, his spirit gave forth no sparkles of that ready tad 
sometimes sarcastic humour in which he oonld excel Ok 
specimen we have heard of this quality. TraTelling onoe 
with some other ministers, a person * half-seas over,' and 
anxious to insult the clerical passengers, came up and saii 
* Well, it is curious that I'm never drunk but in the ooo- 
pany of ministers.' * No wonder,' replied the doctor, 'fiv 
there you get all the drink to yourself.' 

We close this notice with a certain feeling of melandidj. 
It is melancholy to think of such a mind passing avaj 
from among us unappreciated, unknovm, nnlament6i 
save by a few, and without leaving aught behind him bj 
which his admirers can fully account for and justify to tk 
public their enthusiasm. Whoever may be the subject of 
our next sketch, it must be one, we suspect, to whom, i* 
account of his notoriety, we cannot assume that absurd air 
of patronage which is absolutely, though ridiculously, r»- 
quisite in refisrence to Dr Ferrier. 



THE UMBRELLA-TREE. 

In many countries nature yields spontaneously those oeees- 
saries oif life which in others it requires much manual h- 
hour and care to produce. There grows in the islands of 
the Pacific the bread-fruit, which supplies to the natires 
of these countries one of the most expensive edible pro- 
ductions of Europe; in the dry arid deserts of Soatk 
America, the cow-tree yields a rich milky fluid ; and t^e 
cocoa-nut not only yields meat and drink to the people 
of southern climes, but it supplies to them utensils for 
containing the simple nutriments which they use as food. 
If we look particularly at the varied nature of the pro- 
ducts of different countries, and the adaptation of these ta 
the wants of the people who inhabit them, we cannot fail 
to mark and to be struck with the universal care and 
benevolence of a gracious and omnipotent Qod. In the 
most barren, frigid regioits of the north, there is the 
scanty lichen and stunted moss, on which the man-sup- 
porting reindeer lives and thrives, and in the torrid deserU 
of the S^ara, or the teeming wilderness of the Selva, 
there is still the necessary means of supporting hamai 
life and supplying its common wants. 1 here is scarcely 
a vegetable production more wonderful or more useful 
however, than the talipot, or umbrella-tree, of Ceyloo, 
whose leaves are not only adapted to supply the place of 
paper and waterproof cloth, but are usea as the coverings 
of tents and huts, while its abundant pith forms a sveet . 
and nutritious bread, which is used oy the Ceylooese, 
during the earlier part of the season, until their com be- 
comes ripe. The talipot, or umbrella-tree, is not oulf 
a useful, but it is also a most beautiful plant ; its stem, 
when at maturity, being one hundred feet high, straight 
as a rush, and tapering towards the top, where its great 
broad leaves grow without any branches. The drcom- 
ference of the stem of one of these trees at the base, 
when it attains to its greatest height, is about five feet, 
gradually diminishing as it ascends. The leaves, vheo 
on the tree, are almost circular, and they are of such a 
tremendous circumference that one of them is capable of 
sheltering ten or twelve persons from the rain with the 
greatest of ease. On the very top of the tree grovi the 
flower, which sometimes rises thirty feet above the or- 
dinary height of the plant, before it bursts the rind which 
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enclosps it, and looks somewhat like the covering over a 
collapsed arobrella. When the embryo has atuined to 
maturity, it bursts this covering with a sharp snapping 
noise, and spreads abroad a splendid cluster of malodour- 
oos, bat beautiful yellow flowers. 

The development of the flower is the signal of the tali- 
pot's decay. It is the flushing of its beauty before its ra- 
pid decease. To the flower succeeds the fruit, and the 
latter is no sooner ripe than the parent plant, having ful- 
filled its mission, shrivels up, and, rapidly falling to the 
ground, rots away. The tree only bears flower and fruit 
once, and that is generally when it has attained about its 
thirtieth year. 

The talipot, which is a species of the palm, possesses 
that common attribute of iu genus, a hard outer bark and 
a soft herbaceous core, the greater part of its diameter 
being composed of a soft, brown, cellular substance from 
which sa^ is made, by beating and pounding in a mortar. 
The leaves, however, are the chief of its useful and won- 
derful constituents. When they are fully expanded upon 
the tree, they are of a beautiful, dark green colour; but 
those which are appropriated to the use of man are cut 
before they have attained their full growth, and, being 
dried and pressed, they retain, so long as they last, which 
may be for long ages, a pale brownish colour, somewhat 
approaching to that of old parchment. Before being sub- 
mitted to use, these leaves are rubbed by pieces of wood, 
and the sap being thus pressed from the vesides, the leaf 
becomes thin, flaccid, and pellucid, and capable of being 
folded into the smallest possible dimensions. The form 
of the leaf is fan-shaped. One strong tendon, which is 
just a continuation of the leaf -stalk, traverses the immense 
folium ; and from this main thread other smaller ones 
radiate, at almost regular distances fVom each other, and 
thus divide the great vegetable web into plies. The Cin- 
galese use it as a fan ; and doubtless the artificial article 
had its origin in imitation of this natural one. It is the 
only umbrella and parasol used in Ceylon, being perfect- 
ly impervious to wet, and offering a complete shelter from 
the solar rays. Although its superficial area is so large, 
it is so specifically light that it can be carried with the 
utmost ease in the hand ; but as its immense siie renders 
it inconvenient, when extended, it is cut into segments 
adapted to the various uses to which the Cingalese apply it. 

The talipot leaves are sewed together into various 
forms, and make excellent, handsome, and very portable 
tents ; a light framew^ being covered with this natural 
oil-cloth, from which the water runs off as from the 
feathers of an aquatic fowl. A little preparation is ne- 
cessary to make the leaf into paper ; hut even that is very 
simple. Strips of about fifteen inches long and three 
broad, which is the general size of the Cingalese books, 
are steeped in boiling water for some time, and are then 
nibbed backward and forward over a piece of smooth wood 
to make them pliable. When dried they are written on, 
or rather graved, by a sharp- pointed instrument ; and 
then, the sheet being rubbed over by a dark coloured sub- 
stance, rendered liquid by the oil of the cocoa-nut, which 
only remains in the marks made by the stylus, the letters 
appear boldly relieved, ineffaceable, and easily readable. 
The leaf of the talipot is used as the medium of writing in 
all important cases, being of a most durable character, 
while that of another species of palm serves for general 
purposes. 

A Cingalese book consists of a number of these leaves 
placed together. Two wooden boards and two cords passed 
through all these leaves near the extremities, constitute 
the whole of the binding. Many of these books have 
heen exhibited in Europe as made from the Egyptian 
papyrus ; but neither in form nor texture do they assi- 
milate to the voldmes of the ancients. In addition to the 
uses already described, the talipot leaf is employed in 
thatching the roofs of the Cingalese houses and in mak- 
ing sun-bats, whose broad, umbrageous brims extend to ! 
&<^at circumference, completely screening a mother and 
her nursling infant from the scorching rays. I 

The talipot does not grow commonly upon the coast, | 



but is found in the interior forests of the island, to which 
it is said to be peculiar. It is found indigenous on the 
Malabar coast, however, and in the Marquesas and Friend- 
ly Islands. 

This wonderful tree which supplies material toman for 
making bread, sago, tents, house-thatch, umbrellas^ para- 
sols, hats, fans, and paper, b, as already hinted, one of 
the palm genus, being the (hrypka umbra eulifgra of Lin- 
naeus. Its fruits are as large as the common cherry; 
but, not bein^ edible, the^ are left naturally to reproduce 
the plant, which dies in giving them birth. The natives, 
who, like those of all tropical climes, are content to ac- 
cept the natural productions of their countries without 
any strong desire to improve upon them, never sow the 
talipot, but leave the seeds to grow up as they best may ; 
and, in consequence of this neglect, the plant may be less 
abundant, and even less excellent, than it would other- 
wise be by a careful propagation and cultivation. 



PANORAMA OF LIFE. 

SOKmS IXBST. 

Walove to think of childhood's sunny hours— of their inno- 
cence and of their love; they are not like those dark, 
thoughtful times, when age stamps upon the brow its 
signet-ring, and care, like Virgil's raven, croaks porten- 
tously. Fresh from the hand of God, the infant's soul 
has lovely visions of heaven, and kindred angels breathe 
celestial tales into its spirit. Life is beauty, and sun- 
shine, and bliss, till reason takes his throne, and then 
material nature, mirrored in mind, effaces childhood's 
dreams. Look at that tiny child among the flowers, so 
fragile and so fair. Around his rosy lips, like morning sun- 
shine, an angel's smile is playing ; the butterflies that 
sport around him, that see themselves reflected in his 
eyes, and love to rest upon his little hands, are not mora 
glad than he ; the sunny beams that fall upon his bosom, 
and kiss it till it is brown — the sportive rays that dance 
amongst his silk- like golden hair, and make it flash again 
— the dew that glistens on his feet, like g^ms upon a 
seraph's sandals, are not more bright nor pure than his 
young spirit— the anemone and daisy, the bluebell and the 
primrose, garland his fair brow, and the rose and carna- 
tion answer his glad smiles! He can hardly pluck the 
flowers — he does not know their names — he knows not 
whence they come, nor when they fade away, and yet he 
loves them — aye, loves them, whatever proud analysists 
may say. They speak to him, In beauty's hues, of hea- 
ven, from whence so late he came, and whence they drink 
the glorious dyes that fill their leaves with glory. There 
is a power in beauty that wakes the flame of love in souls 
that seem to sleep, and nurses in the chambers of the mind 
a kindred beauteous sympathy. Shall that child foi^t 
these flowers P shall he cease to think of them, even 
though he bursts the pericarp of youth, and leaves his em- 
bryo state for manhood's proud fruition f Amidst the as- 
pirations of his opening years — in the hours of his ambi- 
tion and almost hopeful realisation, when big stem 
thoughts stalk into mind's amphitheatre, and trample 
down the indefinite remembrances of early days — shall 
these flowers, like weeds, be plucked from memory's gar- 
den, and left to wither away P The little stream nms on 
through devious winding paths, midst bosky woods that 
hide it, and tall sedge and reed clumps that curtain it ; it 
tinkles amongst round smooth stones, and flashes for a 
moment in the sun ; it wimples round the mountain's 
shoulder, and deepens as it runs. It was a little stream 
at first, like latent thought, hidden amongst the very 
plants it fed, and then it swelled into a river, and none 
could stem its course. So- this child's love for flowers. 
The child among the flowerahas passed away, and so have 
the sweet flowers ; but in a strong manV soul there is a 
beauty-spot — a sweet oasis> watered by remembrance and 
sweetened by the fragrance of the past. He-stands among 
a hundred serious men, into whose eyes a sage might gaze 
and learn a hundred lofty glowing thoughts ; there is no 
rosy radiance on his check,, no golden lustre in his dark 
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brown bair, but still bis eye is blue, of heaven's ethereal 
tint, and when he looks upon his clustered flowers he 
smiles as once a little child he smiled. He knows his old 
companions now — their nature and their names are as a 
book, in which he reads God's wondrous power and glory ; 
and now Linn^bus wonders not that, like a seraph's harp, 
his heart in youth vibrated amongst the flowers. 

SCRITB SECOND. 

Boyhood comes, and with it come the stirrings of the 
soul, the spirit's first inquiries. Thought is bursting the 
soft silken cocoon that was wovpn round it in infancy, 
and, though the path of speculation is unknown, it essays 
to fly beyond its infantile sphere, and know it knows not 
what It is evening, and a bright fire blazes on the hearth 
of a Scottish artisan. The ruddy flames dance round the 
drowsy, humming kettle, and the grey cat purrs in the 
cozy chimney-corner ; the rays of fire-light skip on the 
broad discs of the pewter -plates, and then they wink at 
the cuckoo clock, which gives an angry click, as if it 
' wanted them up to time ; ' an old woman siUi in her easy 
chair, and her eyes are closed in sleep ; her spectacles, 
taking advantage of the closed eyelids, and conscious that 
their owner cannot now see through them, like a recre- 
ant dragoon, slip from the saddle of the nose, and are de- 
serting their post of duty — they come so stealthily, that 
they seem to be affected also with a feeling of repose. 
The kettle's humming voice, the cuckoo-clock's sharp re- 
joinder, and the wmking, dancing — now up, now down 
again— flames, are the only things that seem to have life 
and motion in that little room. But, see! there is a boy 
on the floor. He is a weakly little thing, the neighbours 
say, and he is not of much account. If his father had been 
a Spartan, that child would not have troubled his mother 
long. Poor little lad ! he cannot pull a boat on the river 
like his compeers, he cannot lift tlie heavy bar nor throw 
the putting-stone, and so the goodwives shake their heads, 
and bless themselves that they have hardy children. We 
need not say that his mother loves him — good mothers 
always love their fragile, feeble, little children best ; we 
need not say that he loves her — by love he seeks to com- 
pensate for a blooming cheek, and by afifection, strong 
as martyrs' hearts, he makes her forget her cares for him, 
and think his frame is firm and powerful too. He is lying 
•with his face towards the floor, that little boy, and with 
a piece of chalk he draws some strange devices on the 
boards. Old grimalkin in his chimney-comer, like some 
grim critic in his chair of state, looks at him with a sapi- 
ent solemn air, and sees him draw and contemplate with 
•sage indiflerence. The kettle ceases to hum, and now the 
steam comes gushing from its throat, and dissipates its 
unknown strength in the air, or rushes with the smoke 
up the dark yawning vent. The boy raises his head, and 
now the light shines on hb beaming brow, as if it sought 
to circle it with a halo of glorious light. He has a 
thoughtful eye, and, as he looks upon tho rushing vapour, 
who knows what mighty revolutions of thought are be- 
srinning to stir his soul P Expansive serial fluid, there may 
be a hidden power in thy breath I If some strong hand, 
subservient to a mighty mind, would chain thee down and 
rule thy boundless strength, who knows what dreams of 
power might know through thee fruition ? Little kettle ! 
emblem of a giant agent — symbol of Samson on his 
mother's lap, there is an eye, a channel to the mind, open 
vto drink from thee the seed of proud conceptions. Little 
boy I the crude and floating fancies of thy brain may yet 
:be modified and embodied into a directing power, more 
potent than a thousand magician's rods. 

It is broad day, and the sun is at the zenith. An aged 
roan sits on a lofty rock— a river rolls along in its gentle 
devious course— and a citv, full of life, and strength, and 
hope, stands on the river s banks, and is just beneath his 
eye. The clang of busy anvils comes rolling on his ear; 
the snort of the steam-ship, as it ploughs the river with 
the strength and speed of a war-horse, is borne upon the 
breeze; tall spire-like chimneys look down upon him, 
and houses with a hundred windows, in which are busy 



people, encircle the seat of that venerable sage. From i 
thousand cities ten thousand hosts appear, who, borne 
on iron-ways by thews and sinews of iron, kneel where 
that old man sits, then pass away to bless him as they la- 
bour. He has no crown upon his head, no sceptre in bis 
hand, and yet the world bends at bis feet in homage, and 
shout he is immortal; He has ruled earth's mightiest 
motive power, and led from profitless darkness a great aod 
godlike agent of human labour. He was a boy once— a 
weak and fragile boy — but in his feeble heart there was a 
fount of life that nursed a giant soul ; thoughts grew in 
his young breast more powerful far than all the undirected 
energies of life. Let mankind never forget that in tbe 
weakest breasts may dwell the strongest souls ; that mso 
must pass away, and all his transient strength be conquer- 
ed by old time ; but while the sun can drink from one 
flower-cup a drop of dew in gentle exhalation, the name 
of mighty Watt can never be forgotten. 

8CENK THIRD. 

Youth is the proud transition-time of life, tbe era of 
heart and hope, when the bright eye of manhood loob 
beyond itself through time's opening vista, and ' impulses 
of soul and sense ' begin to stir the frame. A young man 
stands beneath a spreading banana, and gazes on nature 
with an enraptured eye. The mountains, melting into 
distance, impress his soul with images of majesty, and, 
prone to speculate, he dreams of nations far beyond them. 
The waving boughs through which the wind»are sighing, 
the sinking sunbeams and the mellow sky, the murmor- 
ing streamlets and the gorgeous- flower-bespangled groves, 
are nature's open book, in which his heart cons lessons oif 
benevoleni*e and beauty; there are butterflies sporting 
around him, with their many-hued gossamer wings, co- 
quetting with the flowers, which they rival in b^ty ; 
the songs of birds mingle with the zephyrs, and tbe 
sweet- toned winds breathe peace «nd love around the 
young enthusiast's brow. He looks on nature through tbe 
medium of love ; no misanthropic vapours dim his sight 
nor deepen life's shadows ; he has a gentle soul that teaches 
him to cherish, not to laugh at men. * Father,' he saj^ 
and turns his eye to heaven ; * brother,* he murmurs, as 
he thinks on man. He loves the earth because God called 
it good, and man he loves because he, too, is naan. Oh ! 
how can man live on this fair world's face and die un- 
learned in love P All nature teaches it: the flowers en- 
twine their tender stalks in unity, and lay their blossoms 
together, like in&nts cheek to cheek— ^the sunbeams, but- 
terflies, and humming bees, all fondly love the flowers— 
the dew-drop loves the tender herb— the young fawn 
loves the verdure — the trees are vocal with tbe love-stirred 
birds — the groves are sighing for tbe breath of eve. Our 
holiest feelings and our best are bom of love. Tbe young 
man turns his beaming eyes from heaven, and smiles to 
see the tropic plants, in all their gay profusion, nod before 
him. But, hark I he listens with an awestruck face — ob, 
foreign sound to such a lovely scene !— the shriek of paio 
and groan of wo vibrate on his ear. Slowly he steps to- 
wards the doleful sounds, and, trembling, gazes all aroood 
in awe. And now his eye beholds a man tear with a thong 
a dusky brother's flesh. The red blood streams adovo 
his sable back, the quivering flesh hangs from the bonds* 
man's bones. The young man gazes till he scarce believes. 
Tbe witness forces itself upon his sight. ' Father,' be 
murmurs, with a tear-wet cheek, * are these actors men, 
and that poor passive captive not a man P Slavery ! ' be 
cries, ' foul blot on life and manhood's pages, ye most be 
washed away ! ' And so it will, when generous hearts ai>e 
fired with holy inspiration from Him who loved all mes, 
and died for them, and led captivity captive. 

A man of mature years is sunding in a proud aasemblj 
of senators. There is a calm resolute expression in bu 
manly face, and his words of compassionate eloquence 
draw tears from strong men's eyes. There is no passion 
in his countenance; the frenzied look, the trembling hand, 
the quivering lip, and the defiant glance^ are not hisagenti 
of persuasion. He speaks of kindred ties that never 
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shoold be dissevered— of baman rights tbat cannot be de- 
strojed— of women fainting beneath a tyrant's lash — of 
children nursed, like brutt^ only to toil — of men de- 
graded like the beasts that perish ; he speaks of hope and 
heaven, and weeps to call him man who makes his brother 
a slave in limb and soul. There is a death -like silence 
while he speaks, and when bis soul's appeal for the de- 
based is finished, a murmur, as if a mighty wind had 
shaken a forest, swells in the high-domed hall. 

It is near midnight, and a thousand men with sable 
skins are kneeling in a church. No voice articulates a 
syllable of prayer ; silent and trembling, on the ground 
thejr kneel, and hold communion with the Gk>d of heaven. 
Sobs may be heard bursting from strong men's breasts, 
and tears may be seen stealing through strong men's 
fingers. Holy witnesses of pure emotion, burst out, and, 
oh, flow on! The tide of liberty is flowing too, and 
flavery's chains are now about to burst. As they bend to 
God, that band of dark-skinned men, and seem to listen 
for the first blast of the archangel of freedom's trumpet, 
a peal of thunder rolls over the awe-stricken throng — a 
solemn sound that comes from heaven, as if to hail the 
birth of chainless men. Scarce has the roll of thunder 
passed away when peals the thrilling proclamation, ' Ye 
are free ! ' And now a thousand chainless arms are waved 
on high — a thousand freemen's brows are turned to heaven. 
They grasp each other's hands — they laugh, they sing, 
they weep — they kiss each other's cheeks, and hail the 
hour of pure spontaneous brotherhood which now has 
dawned. Free ! oh, they are free !— the chain b riven, 
sod the shackle broken ! Palsied the hand that wont to 
vield the lash, and proud the heart that wont of old to 
quail. 

Now, see these freemen kneel, and now they pray, and 
Id their aspirations bless the name of that white man who 
straggled on through good and bad report to make them 
free. They turn their grateful eyes to that far isle and 
lowly bed in which his body sleeps, and their free spirits 
bover over his honoured tomb, and they weave garlands 
of the green palm leaves to strew upon the grave of 
WiLBasjpoacB. 

BCKRBVOUKTB. 

Manhood is life's senith ; its attributes are maturity, 
action, and power. It looks upon the past with a view to 
rule the future, and upon the future, that it may be 
bappy or prosnerons by rule. Impulse is chained ; reason 
it trained, and like a questing hound traces events. Stem 
and indomitable manhood, perfecter of every glorious 
effort of youthful genius, and consummator of every 
voQtbful struggle for progression or freedom, all hail to 
thee! 

It is a battle-field, and a warrior sits upon a- cod-black 
ttt^, gaiing on two kindred hosts of men drawn out in 
battle array. His eye is blue and thoughtful ; his cheek 
is dark ; and his form is tall and manly. The sun is 
rising, and its sportive rays are dancing from mound to 
mound ; they glitter for a moment upon the battle-blades, 
and then they skip away as if they sought to- shun them. 
They scowl upon each other those kindred hoitr, and 
wbet their blades to gash each other's flesh. Why should 
they figbtP Why should they make the sword an arbiter 
of justice F Are truth and reason powerless to convince P 
Oppression will not reason ; whenever it yields to argue 
it is vanquished ; and therefore it must strike, and crush 
its obstacles by force or fraud. That man upon the steed 
was bom in peace, and loves not war's alarms* He was 
bred to toil ; and as he gases on his kindred men drawn 
out io stem array, he sighs to think of ravished homes 
and plains. But that man has a home and country — a 
heart that feels for other's weal and wo — a sense of jus- 
tice stronger than oppression. ' My native land,' he says, 
' would that I could blot succeeding years of wo and deso- 
lation from thy ken, and wake tbee up to liberty and life 
*gaio I Would that I could lull thee to oblivious sleep, and 
bear thy wrongs alone ! It may not be,' he sighs ; * aggres- 
noo wills thee wrong, and we' must succour thee.' The 



mist of years rolls over the dread scene. Tears, and 
blood, and sighs, and groans, and smoke, and flame, and 
death, are hid beneath the sable curtain of desolation ; 
but that patriot's face is still discernible, stem yet sad. 
Borne back, strack down, hemmed in, or strong in vic- 
tory, that man's brow is changeless, and his heart un- 
tamed. 

It is summer. The fields are green and gay ; the 
spreading frait-trees are bending beneath their load ; gay 
labour, laughing, drives his team ; children dance upon 
the lawns ; commerce opens her sails to the breeze ; the 
hunter leaves the city and seeks the woods, to chase the 
bounding deer. Earth is smiling with a reflex caught 
from heaven, and the rapient flowers creep silently over 
the ground that late was drank with blood ; they shed 
dewy tears over it, and cover it with oblivious verdure. 
There is a city, however, alive with life and joy ; and in 
the market-place there stands a chair of triumph. There 
are thousands of youths and maidens in the throng, and 
grey-haired men and women turn their eyes to the ele- 
vated seat It is a people who have come to do homage 
to a patriot, and to reward him for his years of care, of 
danger, and of toil. There is silence in tbat mighty 
throng ; for memory holds communion with the kindred 
who have bled in freedom's cause. The mother's heart 
is yearning for her son; the maiden looks upon her 
wounded lover, and sighs for joy to think that war is 
over. Hark ! a murmur rises from the mighty crowd. 
A man of toilwom aspect and of modest mien is seated in 
the dais. His brow is uncovered, and streaks of silver 
pervade his glossy locks. The storm is past ; the hurri- 
cane has spent its fiiry, and swept away the pestilence of 
oppression; and now the leader of Uie patriot throng 
awaits his proud reward. A maiden stanos beside him ; 
she holds a wreath of g^'een leaves in her hand, and now 
she lays it on his manly brow. He bends his bead, and 
every head in that great multitude is uncovered now, and 
bent They do not give him gold, nor lands, nor empty 
titles. It was not for a name or wealth he struggled. 
He vaunteth not ; he is not filled with pride ; yet never 
warrior felt a prouder thrill rush through his heart and 
soul than did Giobgb Wasbdigton, when his grateful 
fatherland gave him its ' thanks, and nothing else beside.' 

BOKNB FIFl'U. 

Age, holy age, whose pleasures are chiefly borrowed 
from the past, we reverently love thee ! The sunlight of 
memory is thy solace— the very sorrows of bygone years, 
sublimated by virtuous resignation, aflbrd thee holy joy. 
Thou approacbest the goal — life's course is almost run ; 
and now thou snrveyest the path thou hast trod, that thou 
mayest wam the aspirant from thy false steps, or cheer 
and strengthen him with thy experienee. On, it is well 
with thee if in the gleam of memory, that ever lengthens 
in thy sight, the specks are faint and few ! 

There sits an old woman at an open window with a Bible 
on her knee. There is a holy calm upoL her brow, and in 
her pure blue eyes the light of virtue softly shines. The 
years of devoted personal benevolence have passed away, 
but still her bosom vibrates with a love of humankind. 
The ivy clusters on her cottage-wall, the sea-breeze sighs 
around her hoary head ; she is reading the sacred oracles. 
They taught her how to live, and now she calmly asks 
them bow to die. Her modest air, her gentle love- lit 
eyes, her placid brow, and snowy braided hair, steal on 
the heart and win spontaneous homage. There is an 
aspect of repose, of holy calm, on everything around her, 
as if mute nature held its breath to gase on heavenly 
goodness. She closes the holy book and lays it reverently 
aside. Slowly her eyelids close like summer-clouds that 
veil the ethereal sky, and memory spreads her wings and 
soars away among the darkening regions of the past. 
I Gradually the vistft opens, and a fair maiden, radiant with 
I beauty, stands amongst a group of children ; they gaze 
I upon her with eager inquiring eyes — eyes that are lighted 
t with the soul's appeal for knowledge ; in her hand she holds 
a book, and with her finger she points tl.e path to heaven. 
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Angels look on thee, monltress of virtue, and bless thee, 
for thoa art of their nature. 

A young matron sits upon the hearth, and around her 
are her cherub children. They cling to her lap, they 
nestle in her bosom, and kiss her in their love. She has 
known joy and sorrow, too, and she can feel for all who 
weep in sadness. Oh, sympathy, handmaiden of bounty 
and source of active charity, thy fire bums strong in that 
young matron's heart ! A dark cloud rises from before 
the eye of retrospection, and displays a charnel-house of 
vice — a prison. Hideous moral deformity in all its phases 
meets the gaze. The brut^ jest, the scornful laugh, the 
demoniac oath, and fierce invective, ring through the 
vaulted prison-eel Is. Every accessory of disgust and moral 
pain is here. The barrenness of man's contaminated 
soul is seen ; if virtue ever entered these dark walls, it is 
now latent, shrivelled, dead. But she comes — ^that apostle 
of goodness — from her own sweet hearth ; she bears from 
her home, from virtue's dwelling-place, the incense that 
is ever burning on her altar, and she showers the dews 
of love even on the outcast felon. She bears a magic 
power within her breast She lays her hand upon the 
culprit's brow, and tears come streaming from the font 
of contrition. Hers is the faith that can remove moun- 
tains. Sin, rooted in the soul, b loosened by the power 
that heaven has lent her, and soon a peace, bom of her 
inward goodness, sits on the captive's brow, nursing and 
rearing up his better nature. In lonely places by our seS" 
girt shore, solitary men pore over the sacred page, and 
bless the hand that gave it. On the deep the seaman 
cons the holy book, and as he thinks on home and all he 
loves, she, too, is in his heart. The orphan almost knows 
a mother's name when she is present. The saddened sin- 
ner feels his hope awake when her soft voice is sounding 
in his ear. Slowly the gleam of memory is rolled up, 
and, like a sun, it shines upon that dreaming woman's 
head. Hark ! from its glorious orb soft sounds of music 
steal upon the sense. Its radiant bosom opens, and angels 
gently come to earth. They place the olive wreath upon 
that dreamer's brow. They write in sunbeams on her 
life's bright record that sympathy is charity's sweet sister, 
and then they waft the light of her life away to radiate in 
heaven ; and as they mount to Grod's empyreal throne sweet 
hallelujahs hail thy name, sweetener of life, immortal con- 
queror of vice — EuzABBTH Fbt. 



THE CHRISTIAN'S SLEEP. 

Of aU the theogbts of God that are 
Borne inward nnto loals aAir, 

Along the Psalmist's music deep, 
Now tell roe If that any is, 
For gift or grace sarpassing this— 

' He giveth his beloved sleep?' 
What would we give to onr beloved? 
The hero's heart, to be nnmoved— 

The poet's star-toned harp, to sweep— 
The senate's shout to patriot vows— 
The monarch's crown, to light the brows? 

' He giveth his beloved sleep.* 
What do we give to oar beloved? 
A little filth, all undisproved— 

A little dust to overwecp— 
And bitter memories to make 
The whole earth blasted for onr «ake? 

' He giveth his beloved sleep.* 
' Sleep soft, beloved!* we sometimes say. 
But have no tune to charm away 

6ad dreams that through the eye-lids creep; 
But never dolefhl dream again 
Shall break the happy slumber, when 

' He giveth his beloved deep.* 
earth, so ftill of dreary nolsesi 
O men, with wailing in yoor volcesl 

O delved gold, the waller's heap I 
O strife, curse, that o'er it fkll! 
Ood makes a silence through you all. 

And * giveth his beloved sleep.' 



His dews drop mutely on the blU; 
His cloud above it salleth still, 

Tliough on its slope men toil and reap; 
More softly than the dew is shed, 
Or cloud is floated overhead, 

* He giveth his beloved sleep.* 

Tea, men may wonder while they icaa 
A living, thinking, feeling man. 

In such a rest his heart to keep; 
But angels say— and through the Word 
I ween their blessed smile is heard— 

* He giveth his beloved sleep.* 

For me, my heart that erst did go 
Most like a tired chUd at a show, 

That sees through tears the Jnggler*s leap, { 

Would now its wearied vision dose, 
Would, chUdlike, oa His love repose 

Who ' giveth his beloved sleep.* 

And fHendft— 4ear fkiends— when It shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me. 

And round my bier yon come to wee]^ 
Let one, most loving of yon all. 
Say— • Not a tear must o'er her fell— 

^ He giveth his beloved sle^* * 

THE LAMMAS-TIDE. 

The date of the incidents in the following sketch is laid 
about the begrinuing of the present century ; and we notice 
this that the reader may remark the change which has 
taken place on the habits and opinions of the peasantry of 
Scotland within the comparatively short period of forty to 
fifty years. 

'The midsummer sun had fust risen from behind the 
eastern ridge of the Moonach Hill, pouring a glow of golden 
light upon a wide expanse of lonely moor, which was now, 
however, rich with a crop of heather in its full blow of 
red bell-flowers. A few cottages were scattered hereaii4 
there by the side of some hollow ravines which interaeet- 
ed the moor; and these cottages, low and simple, could 
scarcely be distinguished from the heath around, except 
by their peaked roofs, and by the blue smoke whidi bmn 
in the early morning to carl up fVom the chimneys. Tks 
whole hilly region around was lonely and desolate in the 
extreme. On ordinary occasions no sound was to be heard 
but the bark of the wild fox from among the rocks, or 
the whirr of the mporcock warning his brood to flee firofn 
danger ; but on this morning the moor was enliv^ied bj 
a group of merry visiters. In those days, when ftiel of all 
kinds was very scarce, and wood of any description hardlj 
to be procured in the plains below, it was the practice oif 
the peasantry of the villages and the farmers to make an 
annual excursion to the hills with their carts and bones, 
in order to cut and collect heather, which they carried 
home and carefully stored up in stacks, to serve them for 
fuel during the year. It is true, they had, besides this, 
peats, which, however, were very scarce in the *laieh' 
country ; and these, with whins, broom, and dried cattle- 
dung, constituted their fuel in the almost total absence of 
larger wood or sea-coal, both of which were in those days 
so expensive as to be rarely used. Dried heather was ac- 
cordingly highly prised, and the particular use to which 
it was appropriated was to bum below the girdle on which 
were baked their thin rye and barley scones, which con- 
stituted, with oat-cake, their ordinary kinds of bread. 
On this midsummer morning, then, the moor resoaoded 
with the merry voices of several scores of young men and 
maidens, who had just arrived from the low coantry. 
This heather-harvest, as it might be called, formed, in- 
deed, a sort of festival, and the time of its taking place 
was yearly looked forward to with no little anxiety. It 
was chiefly the young people, guided and directed by a 
few of the elders, who started on this expedition. The 
families of a whole district joined, and, due preparations 
having been made, they started about sunset, and travelled 
upwards to the hilly country during the night. At that 
season, and in a northern latitude, the summer nights 
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could scarcely be called so— they were rather a twilight of 
tome five or six hours, the sun dippiog for about that time 
a little way below the horizon, but still shooting out all 
along his track a soft mellowed glow of light into the sky 
above. The smartest carts and horses were selected on 
the occasion ; but in those days the carts especially were 
of very simple and primitive construction; and when 
carts were not to be had, the sledge or kclloch—a large 
wicker conical basket, set into a frame of wood with 
wooden wheels — was substituted. The roads, too, were 
none of the best ; but going up hill the company always 
walked— a few sober and staid persons attended the horses, 
while the rest formed groups before and behind, and much 
daffing and sport beguiled the way. 

After several hours of hard work, their labours were 
crowned and concluded with a simple repast before they 
took their road homewards. Seated in groups upon the 
fragrant heather, * each by the lass he loves,' promsion of 
cheese and bannocks baked for the occasion, and beer of 
home manufacture, formed the meal, which was enjoyed 
with a hearty relish. On these occasions the inmates of 
the neighbouring dwellings were usually invited to par- 
Uke as guesU ; and although in general a sort of heredi- 
Ury jealousy existed between the natives of the hills and 
the plains, yet at meetings of this kind nothing but cor- 
diality prevailed. The sultry hours of the day were 
passed in rest and frieodly conversation. Then many 
tales of the sea and the wonders of the great deep 
mingled with forays of the glens— with accounts of deer- 
stalking and fox-hunting, and the labours of sheep-pas- 
turing in the hills compared with the tillage and hus- 
bandry of the plains. Many of these dwellers among the 
hills had never seen the sea, or only caught a glimpse of 
its distant shining waters from the top of some neighbour- 
ing mountain. The description of the lowlanders greatly 
excited the curiosity of these mountaineers, and several 
parties were made up on the present occasion for a jaunt 
to the < salt water ' at the next Lammastide. < Oh, how I 
would like to be near the sea ! ' said Mary Macalpin, shak- 
ing back her fair locks, and looking up with her blue eyes 
and glowing face to her lover, who stood beside her ; * they 
say they who dip in the salt brine o' the sea are freed frae 
pains and trouble ever after.' The party around smiled 
at her innocen t credulity. Her sweetheart consented that 
be would take her to the Lammas-tide ; but some one 
exclaimed, ' She will certainly run off with some sailor ; ' 
while her cautious mother shook her head, saying that 
m my a one rued a visit to the sea, and that many many 
did the cruel sea render childless and fatherless. Stories 
of shipwrecks and of drownings now followed in abundance, 
and many cheeks grew pale that before had glowed with 
anticipated delight of the proposed sea-visit. But these 
feelings also passed away, and as the period of the Lam- 
mas- tide approached, many anxious movements took place 
among the young people of the district, and much impor- 
tuning, till they got reluctant consent from their parents 
to make out the long-talked-of visit. 

The Lammas tide, as the name implies, occurs at Lam- 
nias, about the beginning of August, and is one of the 
highest tides of the whole year. It was formerly a pre- 
valent opinion that at this period the waters of the ocean 
possessed a more than ordinary sanitive power, and on 
this account an annual festival was held throughout the 
whole country, in order to pay a visit to the sea-side. Be- 
fore the day arrived, there was a busy night of prepara- 
tion. Old and young, male and female, were all on the 
alert, and long before the summer sun had looked through 
the grey clouds of the morning, the roads and tracks of 
the mountains and valleys were filled with pilgrims on foot, 
and on horses, and in carts, all well provided with viands 
to regale themselves throughout the journey. Of course, 
such a festival was eagerly looked forward to by school- 
boys, and its annual recurrence formed a regular play day 
both to master and scholar. As I have a pleasure on all 
occasions in mingling with my fellow-men, both in their 



joys and sorrows, I not unfrequently have Joined the 



the mighty deep with all its wonders. On the Lammas 
morning in question, I started with the first peep of dawn, 
and so soft and soothing was the breath of nature around 
me, that I slid into a labyrinth of pleasing thoughts, which 
beguiled the time so insensibly that I had almost arrived 
at the place of destination while yet I thought it scarcely 
possible I had travelled two or three miles. As 1 passed 
through the fishing village, which is situated on a ridge 
overlooking the sea, the first person I met with was Jenny 
Jamfrey, who was in the practice of making a weekly visit 
to our parish with her creel full of haddocks, which, in the 
absence of coin of the realm, she readily exchanged or bar- 
tered for an equivalent of oatmeal, butter, or other goods 
in kind. She now found herself, as the saying is, * on her 
ain midden head,' and, in revenge for the many tauntings 
she was in the custom of receiving from the people of the 
inland district, about her sea-faring notions and dialect, 
and her ignorance of horses, cows, and every other rural 
and agricultural object, she seemed resolved to become 
the assailant in her turn. Whenever she cast her eyes 
upon me she came slyly up, chanting the old rhyme : 

' A Highland laddie spiert at me. 
Grow there ony strawberriea in the sea? 
I answer d Lira, baith sharp and shrill, 
Grow there ony dulse on the Highland hill?* 

' Aweel, dominie, sae ye hae come amang a* the knot 
o' the rag-taggery to see our bonny bit mill-dam here ; 
but tak' tent o' yoursel* — ye and mony itbers may rue the 
day that jre cam' to play wi* the lion in his wrath, or rouse 
the faem o' the leviathan o' the deep.' 1 replied to her 
heedlessly with some common-place observation, and was 
passing on my way, telling her to spare her concern for 
some other occasion where it would be wanted, for here 
there was nothing te fear. ' Ay, but there is something 
to fear,' said she, springing forward to the middle of the 
road, and holding out her sinewy and weather-beaten 
arm in a prophetic-like manner; 'there is muckle to 
fear, and that ye shall see before a' be done. It wasna' for 
neught that the sight appeared to me this morning which 
I saw as I looked out early to watch the return o' the 
boats. I saw on the black rock o' the skelly, left dry by 
the tide, the white figure o* 'the lady' gliding slowly 
alongst. I was terrified, and ran round and tauld my 
neebors that nae guid, but muckle dool, would happen ere 
lang; for never hae I seen the 'white lady' but some- 
thing has happened before nightfa'.' I could not help 
smiling at the superstition with which Jenny, in common 
with all her tribe, seemed to be imbued ; and as I passed 
on, taking little heed of her presages of evil, she shook 
her head, and still called after me to mark well her 
words. It appeared pretty evident to me at the time that 
some white gull or other sea-bird, seen through the misty 
haze of the morning, had been the cause of terror to the 
superstitious brain of the woman. 

I proceeded onwards, descending among the steep rocks 
by a narrow footpath to the sea-beach. The morning had 
now advanced wiihin some hours of mid-day — the sun 
shone out in all his brightness and beauty — the, green 
sparkling ocean lay before me, and every thing around im- 
parted ideas of grandeur and novelty. The shore formed 
a semicircular bay, which was approached through nume- 
rous hillocks of pure white sand, in which grew nothing 
but bent grass. To this succeeded a sloping declivity, 
covered with green grass, and decorated with red sea pinks 
in blossom, yellow clover, and a profusion of crow-teet 
blossoms. 'Phe sea had retired far back, leaving bare a 
smooth expanse of yellow sand, rippled up into curious 
wave-like furrows ; huge rocks of fantastic shapes rose up 
on either side, from which hung dark moist sea weed and 
broad-leaved tangles, half-floating in the pools of water. 
Among the rocks, and along the sands, and on the steepest 
brows of the overhanging ridge, thronged multitudes of 
men, women, and children. Some sat in groups on the 
grassy declivity, where also were turned out the horses to 
feed, and where numerous carts stood unyoked. Others 
ranged the pebbly shore, collecting curious shells and sea 
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water ; aod others searched the caverns and chasms fur 
marine animals, and dulse, and other sea wrack. From 
the middle of the rising ground there issued a clear spring 
of water, which was formed into a well that had long borne 
the hme of great virtoes in many diseases. The spring 
issued with some force from the rock beneath, and, as it 
bubbled up through the pure siliceous sand with which the 
rock was covered, it bad exactly the appearance of water 
boiling—hence its name of ' the boiling spring.' Here a 
numerous company of all ages were assembled. Some 
carried their young infants to dip them in the spring, to 
ensure future health and happiness ; others bathed their 
shrunken and rheumatic limbs, while the feeble and de- 
clining drank sweet draughts of the crystal water, flatter* 
ing themselves that health and renewed spirits awaited 
them afterwards. The well, in old times, had been pa- 
tronised by some holy saint, and, in accordance with an- 
cient customs, many offerings were on this occasion left at 
the shrine. Small pieces of coin, buttons, curious pebbles, 
pieces of silk, and even the humble offering of a pin were 
all deposited around — the water being thought inefficaci- 
ous unless some such offering were presented. Many were 
there who had now for the first time cast their eves on the 
mighty ocean — that vast and boundless space or waters of 
which they had heard so much, but which, in vastness and 
strangeness, far surpassed their excited imaginings. They 
gazed upon the rocks towering in fantastic shapes of 
castles, and turrets, and foKresses, and dim and hollow 
caverns ; then the wide expanse of green waters, heaving 
up and down with incessant motion, and sparkling brightly 
in the sun, with now and then the shadows of the light 
clouds varying the tone of its surface, afforded them a 
continued delight ; and no less the animated sight of sea- 
birds, screaming and fluttering above, or diving down and 
sporting with the white ripple of the waves. But, above 
all, the ships seen at a little distance, spreading out their 
white sails to the breeze, and gliding along, like living 
creatures, on the deep, roused their utmost wonder and 
astonishment. They marked them, with all their para- 
phernalia of sails and rigging, and their living inhabitants 
pacing to and fro on the decks; and when they sailed 
away into the fsr-receding distance, and vanished out of 
sight, their thoughts went still with them, even to foreign 
la^ds, and through the dangers and difficulties of the deep. 
Thus pursuing their various amusem«>nCs, hours passed 
away unheeded by the happy groups, tin at last, the tide 
gradually approaching farther and farther up among the 
rocks, and over the level sands, they gradually and suc- 
cessively leave the beach, and begin to set about making 
preparations for returning home. Friends and families 
now begin to collect in parties together, and to look around 
that none of their numbers may be absent. Almost the 
whole mass of people had now made their way to the ris- 
ing ground ; but, on inquiry, two were found amissing — 
these were Donald More and Mary Macalpin. On look- 
ing along the bay for them, they were perceived seated on 
the point of a far-proiecting rock of the Skirrie, now com- 
pletely surrounded by the tide. The two had retired 
from the others at an early part of the day, and, engaged 
in conversation, they had allowed hours to elapse, without 
heeding the time or the approach of the flowing waters, 
which had now cut off their passage to the land. Their 
alarmed friends shout loudly to them from the shore. 
For some time their shouts were unheard ; the cries were 
repeated louder and louder, till at last they reached the 
ears of the unconscious lovers. They started up, and, on 
looking round, became for the first time aware of their I 
danger. The current of the returning tide was now at its | 
height, and each wave and swell of the sea made a de- \ 
cided encroachment, and became every moment more , 
threatening. The peculiar hollow roar of the in-coming | 
Udal wave now seemed to give out an ominous sound, and 
the wailing screams of the sea-mews seemed to re-echo | 
the human cries from the shore. The agitation among 
the spectators on land, especially of those who knew some- 
thing of the nature of the tides, became very great. They | 
rushed downwards from the heights, and, with signab 



and wavings of handkerchiefs, looked on with anxiety, 
and, running to and fro, were loud in their directions 
and entreaties to the two prisoners to delay not a mo- 
ment in leaving their perilous situation. The fooBS' 
couple were now seen m^ing their way with difficulty 
over the ledge of rocks yet above water, and when tbey 
came to the brink, and saw the large span of water be- 
tween them and the shore, they paused for a momeot in 
consternation. But, looking back to the angry waves 
coming beating and dashing in from behind, and perliapi 
deceived by the clear transparency of the water befioce 
them, showing the bottom not apparently so deep as it 
really was, Mary's timidity, soothed and urged od by her 
companion, seemed to give way to firm courage, aod she 
soon determined on making for the shore. The first 
plunge which they made, hand in hand into the water, 
was, however, far beyond their depth. Tb^ were ob 
their feet in a moment, and now commenced their deadly 
struggle with the overwhelming element Heart-pierdng 
shrieks and screams were uttered as they clung together 
in each other's arms, but soon these were stifled amid the 
bubbling of the waters. Their dry clothes kept them float- 
ing for a few seconds, especially the female^*; but at 
length these, too, filled full of moisture, and down she 
sunk to the bottom, and nothing was seen, but twice her 
bare arm raised above the tide m a convulsive straggle. 
The whole multitude of people crowd around the shore, 
and scream, and run about in frantic despair. So near 
were the unfortunate sufferers, that many run into the 
water, and vainly endeavour to stretch forth the helping 
hand — some of the most desperate even attempt to reach 
beyond their depth, and are only restrained by their more 
pmdent companions. 

The life-struggles appeared to be now almott over in 
both. Mary's head was again seen above the water, her 
long hair floating in folds about her pale, death- like fiMe. 
Her companion still continued to struggle fkhitly, bat 
both, now almost incapable of motion, are borne op and 
down at the mercy of the swelling and heaving waves. 
At this moment, a stotft athletic man is seen making sU 
speed down towards the shore, casthig from him, in his 
haste, his jacket, bat, and other heavy clothes. The crowd 
instantly make way for him on every side, and be is re- 
cognised at onee as a half- pay soldier, well known to 
many — a man of enterprise, great personal activity, and 
a practised swimmer. He fearlessly dashes into the 
water — a few vigorous strokes of swimming brii^g him 
witliin reach of the young man, now quite exhausted, and 
swirling about, like a sea-weed, at the mercy of the eddy ; 
he seizes hold of him and drags him to the shore with one 
hand, and, having delivered him to the nearest oo the 
beach, he proceeds a second time to the spot where the 
female had again sunk. A rope in the meantime is cast 
in from the shore, and the soldier, diving down with this 
in his hand, succeeds in fastening it around the body, 
which was immediately hauled ashore, amid the most in- 
tense anxiety of the spectators. Both bodies are carried 
up, laid sloping upon a sand hillock, and every means are 
used ta restore animation. With one we succeeded, hot 
the vita> spark had fled from the breast of poor BAary, 
never to be restored. There she lay, stretched oat upon 
the sandy hillock — a touching spectacle to the awe-sCroek 
crowd, who now stood mutely round in a circle of many 
bondreds. She looked even yet fdr, and placid, and 
beautiful in death, with her long flowing hair spread dis> 
bevelled and dripping wet over her white boms, and 
round her neck was recognised by many of her yoothfol 
companions a ribbon known to have been presented to her 
by her lover that very morning. Reason now retaraed in 
some measure to the young man. His first exclamation, 
on looking wildly up, was * Where is Mary f * Tbey made 
an attempt to conceal her fote from him, but taming sud- 
denly round; and beholding his lifeless companion, a screain 
of horror was uttered by him, and he sank back in an 
agony of lamentation. It was deemed advisable instantly 
to remove him to a neighbouring cottage, where he vas 
laid upon a bed, and ultimately recovered. 
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It was a melaaeholy right to nee the cart coDtaining the 
eorpseof the unfortaoate maiden winding slowly up through 
the fishing Tillage, on the road homewards, attended hy 
a weeping train of friends and relatives. Anxious,*alas ! 
would the poor mother, left at home, look out for tbat re- 
turaiog train, who left so gay and joyous in the morning ; 
and sad would be her grief when the first tidings would 
reach her of her terrible bereavement! As 1 passed 
throuj^b the fishing village with the crowd, I did not fail 
to ri'marl among the other spectators my old friend who 
had accosted me in the morning. She gave me a signifi- 
cant wave of the band, and doubtless, from this singular 
coincidence of her prophesy fulfilled, she would be more 
and more disposed to put implicit confidence in what 
seemed to her disturbed vision a supernatural appearance. 

As in accordance with the sad catastrophe which bad 
happened, even the aspect of the day now began to sufifer 
a change. Dark clouds were seen rising out of the deep— 
the wind blew hollow and hoarse — the sea lashed more 
fiercely and threateningly its swelling waves up upon the 
pebbly beach, and seemed to the minds of the grief-struck 
and dejected spectators as if it gloried and eiulted in the 
late rotbless deed, and triumphed over its innocent victim. 
The shores are speedily completely cleared — not even a 
single loiterer is left behind— and weall take our sorrowful 
course homeward, grieved that a day which dawned with 
such promises of happiness and enjoyme^ should have 
closed so inauspiciously. 



CHIPS FROM MY LOG. 
Ko VI. 

A WORD HORB AfiOUt THB 00008 — A MISHAP — ARBIVAL AT, 
MAURITIUS — PORT LOUIS — ASOKNT OP LR POUOB — TOMBS 
OF PAUL ASD YIBOINIA — ODDS AHD ENDS. 

The climate of the Coco Islands is very equable, never 
too hot, and experience has shown it to be very healthy. 
During our stay, the thermometer ranged in the day-time 
only 4 deg., being twice down to 80, and a few times up 
to 84 deg., a temperature by no means disagreeable when 
coupled With the constant fanning of the trade- wind. In 
the early months of the year, when the westerly mon- 
soon approaches the islands, the weather is often squally 
and rainy. The months of February, March, and April, 
may indeed be counted the rainy season, not that it is 
more rainy than ordinary spring weather in this country, 
but almost none falls during the rest of the year. In five 
weeks of March and April, are experienced nine rainy 
days. Many years ago a hurricane swept over the islands 
and did a gODd deal of damage, and the rain fell so heavi- 
ly, as, in conjunction with the violent southerly wind, to 
displace great part of the salt water of the lagoon, and 
kill all the fish. Once also, a slight shock of an earth- 
quake was felt, giving rise to some alarm lest the narrow 
coral floor should return to its native depths, and cause 
its tiny archHects to begin their work anew. 

The phenomena of the tides here are somewhat curi- 
ous, and as they are not exposed to the deranging influ- 
ence of extended coasts, we ought to have them m their 
simplest form, and best capable of elucidating the gene- 
ral theory. A person coming to these islands in June or 
July would find one high tide sometimes in the morning, 
and low water all the rest of the day. In December or ' 
January he would Ml have only one tide, but it would 
occur during the afternoon or night. About the equi- 
noxes, again, he would find two tides in the twenty-four 
hours as at most other places. In point of fact, there are 
always indications of two tides a-day ; but as the sun re- 
cedes from the eqoator northwards, the evening tide gets 
less and less until it is barely perceptible, and as he re- 
cedes southward, the morning tide does the same, so that 
at the solstices there seems to be but a single rise as above 
mentioned. At spring- tides the rise is about sb feet, 
when not afl^ted by the weather outside. 

From the Coco Islands we were, as I have said, home- 
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I had seen the last of the * dime of the east.' Bat let no 
one put his trust in an old ship. In three days our pro- 
spects were entirel> changed ; my cruise was lengthened 
sixteen months, and probably the whole current of my 
life altered. It happ«)ed on this wise. On getting fair- 
ly away from the Cocos we encountered s heavy cross sea, 
and as we were carrying sail to a strong S.E. Trade, the 
ship pitched and strained so much as to cause her to 
spring a leak. At first she made four inches of water 
p^r hour, but in a day or two, although the wind and sea 
were both down, and we were going under reduced sail, 
it increased so much that when the pumps were allowed 
to stand for an hour we found two feet water in the hold. 
All the accessible parts of the ship were then carefully 
examined, and she was hove-to for some time on the star- 
board tack to see if that would make any diflPerence, hot 
no defect could be discovered. A council of the officers 
was then called, and the unanimous opinion entered in 
the log was, that the ship could not be taken home in 
that condition, and that it was incumbent on the captain 
to mdie for the nearest port. Our course was according- 
ly fixed for the Mauritius, distant at the time about 1500 
miles. For eleven days more, then, the pumps regaled 
us with their horrid nrosic, and had they not been of a 
very superior description, the ship could hardly have been 
kept afloat. They were wrought with cranks and fly- 
wheels, and each raised 360 cubic inches at every stroke, 
so that both together threw out a ton of water at eighty- 
six rounds. Seven or eight hands could keep them going 
at thirty-five rounds per minute, or forty when the men 
were fresh. As there was considerable probability that 
the leak would go on increasing, and cause us to abandon 
the vessel, the long-boat was put in thoroogh good order ; 
masts, sails, oars, and tackle arranged ; bread-bags and 
water-casks filled ; and every preparation made for a sad- 
den flight. The wind, iiowever, coDtinoed fair and mo- 
derate, and the sea pretty smooth, so that this extreme 
measure did not become necessary : steertBg snd pump- 
ing were almost the only duties performed on board till 
we reached port. 

On the morning of the 15th May we rounded the north 
end of Mauritius {L'iUdeMenfrie€, as the French call it), 
worked down the west coast with a light variable wind, 
and were taken in tow by a steamer imd lodged in the 
harbour of Port Louis in the afternoon. The first night 
still rises distinctly on my mental vision. The calm ba- 
sin filled with ships and surrounded by forts and houses 
— the bright moon rising over the dark wall of rocky 
mountains behind the town — the evening gem and mili- 
tary music from the shore — and then the dead stillness, 
and the deepening gloom of the rocks, and the brighter 
glisti'ning of the sea on whose glassy sorfsce the ships at 
anchor were shadowed out so clearly, as the glorious moon 
rose higher and higher — all are diiguerreotyped on my 
memory, and present yet a fair and vivid image. The 
beauty of eastern night has often been expatiated upon, 
and I woald willingly add my testimony, were I not con- 
vinced that it comes not within the sphere of description, 
and that, without personal experience, no one can knov 
what, under the most favoarable circumstances, the mooL 
and stars are really capable of. 

The harbour of Port Louis is about a mile long, and a 
few hundred yards wide. The town stands at the end of 
this arm of the sea, on a small plain surrounded by bills. 
It looks extremely weli from a distance, but proves ra- 
ther tamfe on a close inspection. The houses are com- 
monly of two storeys, built of stone, or the lower part of 
stone and the upper of woods but a great many are only 
of one storey and built wholly of wood. The streets are 
straight and narrow, and «ro6s each other mostly at right 
angles. Behind the town is a plain called the Champ de 
Mars encircled on thrt^ sides by hills. The heights on 
the left are crowned by a citadel ; on the right, the * Sig- 
nal hiir rises to a height of about 1400 feet ; and right 
away from the town the most conspicuous peak is Le 
Pouce, * the thumb,' which we took an opportunity of as- 
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the way to the top, but, not being previously aware of its 
existence, we missed it, and got terribly involved among 
raTines and tangled brushwood— at least I did, for after 
aeparating to look for the best route. Captain S. hired a 
woodcutter to act as pilot, and consequently got on much 
better. The hill is said to be about 2600 feet high, and 
it terminates in an abrupt rocky peak, from which it re- 
ceives its name. The sides are clothed with rich vege* 
tation, among which are many beautiful flowers, tama- 
rind, guava, and other fruit-trees, which I did not know ; 
and near the top we saw tree-ferns and bamboos. Small 
streams of water running down the rocky sides, afforded 
OS frequent refreshing draughts, and one of the springs 
near the top we found strongly impregnated with iron. 
The level spiace on the summit of the peak is only 18 or 
20 feet long, and 6 or 8 broad, and the sides are so pre- 
cipitous that we could not venture for some time to stand 
upright. The view was very fine. We saw the whole 
circumference of the island, with the exception of a part 
at the south end where a ridge of mountains intervened. 
The interior is mostly flat and divided into square fields 
for the cultivation of the sugar-cane, but a great deal of 
it seemed lying in pastare. The mountain ridges are alf 
formed, I bieKeve, oif trap-rock {traehyU), rising abruptly 
from thelevel plains. The chief groups occupy Uie north- 
east, west, and south parts of the island. Towards the 
east also there are some low hills, but the north -west and 
north sides are quite flat and apparently well cultivated. 
A little to the north of us stood the *■ Peter Bottle ' moun- 
tain, very precipitous, and its peaked summit crowned by 
an immense block of stone resembling a head. It is said 
to be named after an individual who succeeded in reach- 
ing the top, but was killed in coming down. We left the 
summit of Le Pouce at three o'clock, and reached the 
harbour at six, (fuite done out by our unwonted exertions. 

There are many pleasant walks in the neighbourhood 
of Port Louis, but the place of most popular resort is the 
Tillage of Pamplemousse, near to which are the hypothe- 
tical tombs of Paul and Virginia. I started for it early 
one cool morning, and walked over a luxuriant plain 
stretching in a northerly direction between the mountains 
and the sea. The road (se^en miles long) was shaded 
nearly all the way with tamarind trees and bois runr, a 
tree somewhat like the tamarind and much used in house- 
building and cabinet work. Small wooden houses, col- 
lected occasionally into villages, skirted the way, and 
here and there I passed fields of sugar-cane. On arriv- 
ing at Pamplemousse I walked first to the church, a 
plain baildii^ with a square tower at one end. Finding 
the doors open, aad no one to demand a fee for admis- 
sioo, I made my way up through the tower, past the 
clock and belfry, and out on the top by a trap-door. 
This gave me a goodi view of the neighbourhood^ but the 
classic tombs of which I had come in search were nowhere 
visible. * 8avey-vous les tombeaux de Paul et Virginie P ' 
said I, on descending, to a young Creole loitering near. 
* Oui, monsieur,' replied he, and then he pointed with his 
finger, and said something which I did not understand. 
Following the road indicated, I came to a large garden 
full of fine trees and flowers, and intersected by broad 
avenues lined with various kiads of palms. The ground 
was irrigated by small rills of water, and at convenient 
distances were placed stone seats for the repose of visiters. 
After wandering in this place for about an hour — pleased 
enough with what I saw, but yet missing the chief object 
of my visit — I returned to the village, got a gar<^n to 
accompany me, and in a few minutes reached the desired 
spot. The tombs are placed beside clumps of bamboos, 
and separated from each other by a small patch of culti- 
vated ground. Each consists of a square pedestal of brick, 
supporting an urn of red earthenware, the whole being 
about eight feet high. Both are considerably dilapidated 
by visiters carrying off specimens, but it tends to damp 
one's sentimentalism a little to remember the assertion 
of the historian, that no stone marked the place where his 
hero and heroine were interred. 

The Mauritius depends for its prosperity solely on the 



production of sugar. Formerly it exported indigo, cot- 
ton, coffee, &c ; but these articles are not now grown, and 
so entirely does the sugar-cane engross attention, that the 
cultivatton of even the common necessaries of life are ne- 
glected. Wheat, flower, potatoes, and a few sheep, sre 
imported from Australia and the Cape of €k>od Hope. 
Cattle and poultry are brought from Madagascar, and this 
trade gives employment to several very fast sailing ves- 
sels known by the name of bulloekers — some of them old 
slavers. Mules and donkeys are brought in great num- 
bers from France and the Persian Golf; rice and other 
articles from India. Food, clothes, and lodgings, are all 
very dear, so that the Mauritius is a very expensive place 
to live in. Labour is supplied by coolies from India, who 
are engaged to serve for five years, and, at the expiry of 
that time, are returned to their native place if they so de- 
sire. Their wages vary from five to ten dollars a-roooth, 
with rations of rice and salt-fish. Most of them do re- 
turn at the expiry of their engagement, and the planters 
complain much of having so often to take raw bands. At 
that time (1845) they were brought from Calcutta at the 
rate of about 500 a month. The produce of that sugar 
season (commencing about September) was expected to 
be about 50,000 tons. 

After a stay of five weeks at the Mauritius, and when 
the ship, having? been hove down and repaired, was near- 
ly ready for sea again, a desire to see a little more of the 
world induced me to leave her, and joia another vessel 
bound northwards for India. 



COMFORTABLY SETTI*EI>. 

< Six hundred thousand pounds ! ' exclaimed Mrs Wood- 
bee, * you don't say so, my dear.' 

< Ay, and more than that, if the truth were knawn,' 
replied Mr Woodbee, exultingly, and folding up a letter 
he had been reading. ' Six hundred thousand poaods and 
more — a real Nabob \ Who would have thought it f My 
old friend Ben Baggs. Bless me! the last tinse i saw 
him he kept a linen draper's shop on Lodgaie Hill, and 
now coming home with a fortune of six hundred thousand 
pounds — hicky dog! Why did not I go to India?' 

' A snug little fortune to make in a few years,' said 
Mrs Woodbee. ' What a comfortable thing, if '^ 

< Delighted, he says, at the thought of renewing our 
old acquaintance, he means to call upon us the moment 
be arrives in town. We must give him a hearty welcome, 
my dear, seeing he is my old friend, and has six hundred 
thousand pounds.' 

*By all means,' returned Mrs Woodbee — 'a hearty 
welcome surely ; old friends should always be received with 
a hearty welcorre ; besides, you know, my dear, we might 
make his stay very interesting, perhaps; our twodaughten 
are just in their prime — that is, 'tis time to have them 
comfortably settled in life.' 

* What you say is very true, my dear,' replied Mr Wood- 
bee, * it behoves us to see our children comfortably settled.' 

* Certainly,' retorted Mrs Woodbee, 'and speaking of 
our visiter, a thought strikes me that Charlotte or Clarissa, 
one or the other, might turn the chance to advantage.' 

* I was struck with just such a thought, said the hus- 
band,*^ rubbing his forehead ; * if it should turn out so.' 

* Should t' repeated Mrs Woodbee, Mt must, it shall. 
He must marry, he must have a wife ; how else could he 
contrive to spend the income of six hundred thousand 
pounds. Charlotte shall be Mrs Baggs, and we will hold 
up our heads again with the best of them. When does 
he come, my dearP' 

* Thursday next, he says, he shall Iw in London, when 
he shall do himself the pleasure of dining with his old 
friend.' 

* Write to him this moment,' said Mrs Woodbee, 'and 
say that you shall depend upon seeing him at the time 
appointed. Give him every assurance of a hearty wel- 
come. Insist upon his making your bouse his home- 
best wishrs for his health — my respects, and complimenti 
of the family.' 
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*By all means/ replied the delighted Mr Wood bee, 
following implicitly these shrewd saggestioas of his spouse, 
as he set himself about his friend's letter. ' And now, 
my dear,' continued he, after he had finished and sent off 
the epistle, ' let everything be prepared for the arrival 
of Mr Baggs on Thursday; do the thing right, Mrs 
Woodbae, and old Ben is ours.' 

'Never fear,' said his wife, ^tis as good as done.' 

Nothing could exceed the flutter and agitation of the 
two Misses Woodbee when they were apprised of the event 
at band, and the consequences that were expected to 
ariseoutofit. <Dearme!' 'Pshaw!' * Oh! la!' 'Fiddle- 
stick ! ' and a thousand other ejaculations of a kindred 
sort, accompanied their protestation of not caring a straw 
about the old fellow. But the Misses Woodbee wished to 
carry their heads high, and remembered their father's 
hints that unmarried daughters were expensive, and that 
if they were not speedily provided for, nothing woald be 
left for the family but to quit the West- End and ecooo- 
nise. The thought was not to be endured. In fact, 
ludf an hour had not elapsed before each had prudently 
made up her mind in secret to marry Mr Benjamin Baggs, 
with bis six hundred thousand povnds. 

Everything was now put into execution to welcome 
the arrival of so interesting a visiter. Mr Woodbee, who 
had recently shown a disposition to retrench his expendi- 
tore (from some necessity, indeed), now opened his purse 
with a liberal hand. The hoase was newly scrubbed, and 
brushed, and polished, and furnished, and curtained, and 
carpeted, and glazed, and mirrored. The best chambers 
were selected for ihe accommodation of their guest, and 
the markets were ransacked for delicacies to furnish the 
dinner-table on that eventful day. Servants were duly 
-Molded, tutored, and trained, and cautioned, to fit them 
for the service of a man who had lived in the land of 
coolies and palanquins, and for aught anybody knew, 
might have whims of his own. The whole estabJishroent 
of the Woodbees underwent a convulsion from top to bot- 
tom, and all were in a fidget of anxiety, hope, and bust- 
ling expectation. 

The hour came, but as Mr Baggs was to make a journey 
irom Portsmouth to London, he could not be expected to 
arrive with perfect punctuality. However, Mr Woodbee 
was perpetually mnning to the window to mark if any 
•carriage was drawn up at the door, and the hearts of the 
Misses Woodbee went pit-a-pat at every jingle of the bell. 
it ^rew dark, and they had just begun to talk of the pro- 
bability of an accident, when a thundering rap at the door, 
a ringing, and trampling of feet were heard below. All 
started upon their feet, and after a moment of suspense, 
a servant burst into the room — 

* Please, Sir, they are come.' 

* They J' exclaimed Mr Woodbee, ' who do you mean P' 
' Mr Baggs, Sir, Mrs Baggs, with the young Mr Baggses, 

and the young Mist Bsggses.' 

' Jfri Baggs !' ejaculated Mr Woodbee, overcome with 
^tttonishment. 

* Mrt Baggs ! ' exclaimed Mrs Woodbee, unable to utter 
another syllable for surprise. 

* 3iP8 Baggs 1 ' screamed out the no lest thunder-stricken 
young ladies. 

Before another word could be spoken, the door flew 
wide open, and in bustled a pursy old gentleman with a 
good-humoured morocco-looking face, leading a portly 
middle-aged dame by the arm, and followed by a thriving 
progeny of five children. The Woodbees, one and all, 
gasped for breath. 

* Woodbee, my old boy, how are youl' exclaimed his 
visiter, grasping bis hand, with a hearty shake, * Glad to 
see ye, and know you are glad to see me. Here we are 
at last ; make you acquainted with my wife, Mrs Baggs, 
and my children. Master Benjamin Baggs, junior, Master 
Alexander Baggs, and Master Augustus Oesar Baggs, 
Miss Emmeline Bsggs, and Miss Corinna Baggs. All glad 
to see old England and old friends.' 

* Welcome home — happy to see — my old friend — and 
all his — bat I had not the happiness to know before' — 



said Woodbee, faltering and stammering with confusion 
and chagrin at this unexpected and mortifying discovery. 

* Oh, I understand you,' replied Baggs, with a hearty 
laugh. * You didn't luiow I was married. Ha ! I stole a 
march upon you there ; never told you of it in my letters 
— ha ! ha ! I meant to come pop upon yon ; I knew you 
would be surprised, so agreeably surprised.* 

* Very agreeably surprised,' said Woodbee, in the most 
dolorous tune imaginable, and casting a meet piteous and 
commiserating look at his daughters. 

It was a terribly doll time, that evening at Woodbee's 
— at least to one portion of the company. The meats 
were tasteless, the wine was flat, and conversation a mix- 
ture of civility and ill humour not to be described. 

* Do you go back to India P ' asked Mr Woodbee. * No,* 
replied in one voice Mr Benjamin Baggs and Mrs Baggs, 
' we consider ourselves pretty comfortably aetHed/^Oourt 
Journal, 



ABD-EL-KADER. 

EvEBT condition of society produces its remarkable men. 
The savage, who spends his life in hunting wild beasts 
and in fighting with hi:i brother savage, whose knowledge 
of the arts scarcely extends beyond the manufacture of 
war-weapons, and whose civilisation has not even yet 
taught him what we esteem to be the deeencies of life, 
has his hero and heau ideal of manly virtue, just as the 
most refined partisan has. In all the phases of social 
condition there have been men who may 'be termed the 
history-makers — men who have stood out in bold relief 
from their fellows, and have rendered their nations famous 
through their own individual activities. If we look into 
humanity we will find that all national fame has resulted 
from the acts of a very small number of men in any na- 
tion, the spheres and degrees of fame increasing and ex- 
tending, of course, as the sciences and arts multiply. In 
savage warlike nations, such as the tribes of North Ame- 
rica and those of the Caucasus, oratory and physical dar- 
ing are the two most famous attributes of a man ; indeed 
they are the only virtues of manhood that are regarded as 
worthy of cultivation and distinction by primitive nations. 
Oratory and military skill also maintain a high state of 
distinction in the most civilised states ; but they are not 
the only elements of distinction, for famous mechanicians 
and artists are esteemed worthy of great honour amongst 
those who cultivate the arts of peaoe, and who have risen 
from that aboormal condition called savage lifie, in which 
the animal nature receives its fullest development, to that 
higher state of intellectual existence called civilisation. 

Primitive nations can only produce two sorts of great 
men, then — their orators and warriors. 1*he fame of the 
former is never likely to extend beyond his tribe ; that of 
the latter may extend over a wide circle, and come down 
to a distant posterity. Oratory only operates upon the 
kindred conncil ; war is a sconige that the stranger feels, 
and of course remembers ; so that the savage warrior is 
generally glorified and exalted, while the savage orator is 
only esteemed so long as his tongue can be heard among 
his people. One other cause of the equal estimation in 
which a warrior is held both in civilised and savage life is 
that, in these two conditions of society, the warlike capa- 
cities are identical. The most inhuman savage on the 
battle-field is morally upon a par with the most skilful 
and courageous general ; so that Schamyl, who leads his 
dauntless Circassians against the Russians, or Tecumseh, 
who combined the Indian tribes against the United States, 
or Abd-elKader, who led his Arab hosts against the 
French, were and are all equal in the high warlike attri- 
butes, and certainly far more noble in purpose that the so- 
called Christian generals with whom they have contended. 

Abd-el-Kader was the third son of an old Arab mer- 
chant, whose tribe dwelt in the plain of Ghris, to the 
south of Oran. The ambition of the father, the genius of 
the son., and the condition of the Arabs of the plain, com- 
bined to produce those circumstances which have rendered 
the young emir illustrious. The old maraboat's ambition 
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is said to have been stimulated by prophetic assnraoces 
that his would become a most exalted and famous family. 
The courage, firmness, and intellectual energy of Abd-el- 
Kader pointed him out as the object through which his 
house was to become great among the tribes, while the 
tyranny of the Turks, and the growing discontent of the 
Arabs whom they oppressed, pointed to the means by 
which this greatness should come. Abd-el-Kader was, 
from his infancy, carefully educated in all the Mussulman 
superstitions, and he early discovered that thoughtful and 
solitary austerity so much esteemed as an evidence of 
sanctity among the Orientals. In addition to his religious 
fervour, he was early remarkable for an enthusiastic pa- 
triotism ; and, although small and apparently weakly in 
form, was distinguished above all his compeers for physi- 
cal strength and endurance, and the ease with which he 
could manage the most fiery steed. Although withheld 
by religious considerations from rebelling against the 
Turkish oppressors of his country, he was soon brought 
into collision with them. No devout Mussulman who is 
able to make tbe pilgrimage to Mecca neglects to do so 
once in his life ; so that the young chief and his father, 
when the former was not yet twenty years of age, set out 
to visit the tomb of the Prophet, intending to embark 
from Oran, and proceed by sea. They were seised and 
insulted by the bey of Oran, and only escaped from being 
sacrificed to his vengeful fears by the coolness and courage 
of the young chief. Mabhi Eldin, the father of Abd-el- 
Kader, and the young man, visited the east, and remained 
there two years, not only visitinsr mosques and tombs of 
saints, but studying politics. The character, designs, and 
political sagacity of Mehemet Ali are said to have greatly 
influenced the young Arab ; and his success in rendering 
bis pacbalic to formidable as a warlike power, and at the 
same time so consolidated as a nation, operated much to 
direct his ambition. With the experience deduced from 
travel and observation, tbe aged marabout and his son re- 
turned home, to reflect upon the condition of their nation, 
and to watch in their tents an opportunity of shaking off 
the intolerable tyranny of the anarchical military power 
which sold the pachalics of Algiers, Oran, and the other 
provinces, to the highest bidders, and, like the Roman 
prsetorian guard, deposed their pachas at will, while they 
ground and oppressed the Arabs by a system of brigandage. 

The conquest of Algiers by the French considerably 
modified the designs of Abd-el-Kader's father, but it has- 
tened the event ^. hich had been so long looked for. Mus- 
sulman might not with consisteocy raise the sword against 
Mussulman, and for this reason had they borne so long ; 
but now when the Frank had come to conquer their land 
and to triumph over their co-religionists, it behoved all 
true Mohammedans to rally round the crescent, and drive 
the French from Africa. The Turkish beys were no 
longer able to oppress the Arabs, and these latter had re- 
fus^ submission to them ; but at the same time the fa- 
ther of Abd-el-Kader went about from tribe to tribe 
urging them to combine in one grand confederation, to 
choose a snltan or supreme chief, and to prepare for a 
holy war in defence of their religion. The representa- 
tions and appeals of the old chief were successful, and an 
immense host of Arabs met, and attacked the French at 
Oran, but, as they acted without concert and individual 
direction, they were repulsed with great loss. This re- 
pulse produced the necessity which was to constitute Abd- 
el-Kader sultao. 

On the 27th of September, 1832, a great council was 
held at Ersebia, in the plain of Ghris, the leading member 
of which was the old marabout. He presented gifts to 
all the chiefs, impressed them individually with the neces- 
sity of choosing a sultan, and then, rising, be addressed 
the council upon the necessity of the true believers com- 
bining to rescue their brethren from the yoke of the 
Christians. He painted the future condition of the Arabs 
of the plains in the most fearful colours, and so operated 
by his eloquence upon the leaders of the tribes that they 
uoanimoudy named him sultan. The politic old mara- 
bout declined this position, however, pleading his age as 



an excuse for his refusal, but he named hu third soe, 
Abd-el-Kader, as worthy of the honour, saying, * If I pro- 
pose him in preference to bis brothers, it is because I 
know him to be more capable; he b their superior in 
knowledge, education, skill in arms, and vigour of mind ; 
and although his body is small and apparently weak, it i 
contains a large soul and an iron will. He is active, cool, 
and indefatigable, full of ardent love for his country, and | 
of zeal for our religion.' The chiefs hesitated to accept * 
one so young, however, even after this rpcommendatioii, , 
but superstition completed what policy had begun. Ad j 
aged chief suddenly declared that it bad been revealed m ' 
a vision to him that Abd-el-Kader should be sultan : aod^ 
as the old man was held in high esteem for eoorage sod 
probity, the nomination of the young chief was accept^ 
with loud acclamations. Mabhi Eldin, laying hands upon 
Abd-el-Kader, cried aloud, * Behold your emir!* and the , 
chiefs, hastening towards him, threw themselves at hii 
feet in token of submission. 

From ia32 until 1847, Abd-el-Kader maintained oor 
of the most unequal and remarkable strifes that is a^><m 
record. Sometimes, at the hesd of hosts of well-appmot^ 
warriors, he met and routed the bravest and most skilfo. 
soldiers of France ; and at other times, with a broken snd 
scanty following, he has eluded the closest pnrsoit. Id 
all his daring and dangerous enterprises, he was accsm- , 
panied by his mother, wife, and children ; and althoigit 
foiled by his European foemen, deserted by his army, sod 
reduced to the lowest condition that a warrior chief eoold 1 
be reduced, he always preserved those so dear to him safply 
about his person. He has been bunted like a wild besst 
for years psst, and bis subjugation and death have bnu I 
predicted times without number, but he again and agaio 
re-appeared upon the stage of action visiting with a ter- 
rible vengeance the armies that have seized upon tbe coos- 
try of his birth. 

Abd-el-Kader is now about forty years of age. His ' 
countenance is characterised by a gentle, balf-sorrowfbl 
expression, which impresses one -with the idea that bis | 
predominant sentiment is a religious one. Hb penoo ^ 
has something of the ascetic about it, and recalls the sp- 
pearance of those monks of old who ever preferred the 
tumult of the camp to the tranquillity of the cloister. Hii 
Arab costume, too, which is longish in form, conduces to 
render his resemblance to the monks altogether very > 
striking. Abd-el-Kader's brow is large ; his face is ovsl 
in form, little, and very pale. His eyes are black, sof^ 
and extremely beautiful ; they are deep sunk, and gene- 
rally cast down, but their quick and incessant motion i 
offers a striking contrast to the habitual immobility of hb 
other features. His beard is black, thick, and short He | 
has upon his forehead, between bis eyes, a little blue tst- i 
tooed mark peculiar to his tribe. It is in the form of s 
lozenge, and is perfectly visible. Abd-el-Kader is verj 
small in stature, but he is well proportioned. His shool- ! 
ders are a little bent, however, but this is a defect com- '; 
mon to Arabs of low stature, in consequence of their ' 
carrying their heads much forward on horseback, and 
bearing heavy garments and shields on their backs capable 
of resisting si^re strokes. His cloak, according to the 
fashion of his country, is fastened to the top of his hesd 
by a cord of camel's hair. In his hands, which are fioeir 
formed and very white, he always carries a chaplet, which 
he counts, as all Mussulmans do, when he repcaU bis | 
prayers. In conversation he is very lively and easy; bis | 
voice is deep and monotonous, but bis delivery is extremelj i 
rapid. He frequently repeats a phrase which is verr || 
common amongst the Arabs, * In cha Allah,' which be |{ 
contracts to * In ch'Alla (If it please Qad).' He is aio- ' 
cerely and ardently pious ; he is sober in his tastes, austere 
in his manners, simple in bis dress, and devotedly respected 
and beloved by his soldiers, whose every ftoigne he shared, 
and to whom he gave an example of all the warlike virtoei; 
and so fortunate has he been in entirely escaping ereo 
from the most imminent of dangers, that tbe most sooer- I 
stitious of the Arabs believe him to be invulnerable. ,. 
Anxiously desirous to justify the promises which his&ther 1 
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had made of bim when be assumed tbe command of tbe 
tribes, be bastened to summon tbem to bis standard, and 
in five days had twenty thousand men at his back, mounted, 
equipped, and ready for tbe fray. The yoimg emir did 
not allow time for their courage to cool, but immediately 
led them before Gran. Mabhi Eldin, with Ben Tbami, his 
soo-in-law, and Sidi Haly, tbe brother of Al)d-el-Kader, 
accompanied him on tbis expedition, Sidi Haly acting as 
bis lieutenant. Abd-el-Kader's native power was fori ified 
bj that of tbe Emperor of Morocco, whom be bad the 
policy to acknowledge as bis sovereign, and who encou- 
raged bim in bis expeditions against tbe French. 

The cities of Medeah and Miliana, in tbe Barbary States, 
were held in the name or tbe Emperor of Morocco at tbe 
French invasion^ aod several places were still in tbe bands 
of the Turks, while tbe Moors and Koulouglis (or Turkish 
militia) he\d some provinces in conjunction ; among otbers 
Kemeen, Mostaganene, and Coleah, tbe three principal 
divisions of the province of Consrantine. Gran alone was 
in the bands of tbe French, and against this city Abd- 
el-Kader led his forces. He attacked it with the 
greatest impetuosity. His own horse was slain under 
bim, bat bis negro slave, Ben Abon, immediately re- 
mounted bim, and he dashed headlong once more to the 
attack. Driven back repeatedly by the discharges of the 
French musketry, Abd-el-Kader again and again rallied 
his men, and led them to tbe walls amidst showers of 
ballets. He manifested the coolest intrepidity and the 
most daring hardihood. His clothes were riddled with 
balls, one of which slightly wounded bis right foot, bat 
this he took care to conceal, so that the belief of bis invul- 
nerability was augmented, and his fame, instead of being 
compromised, was strengthened by bis two successive de- 
feats. In tbis afiair at Gran many Arabs and French 
were killed and wounded, and Abd-el-Kader bad tbe mis- 
fortune to see fall at bis side bis courageous and gallant 
brother Haly, to whom bis brother-in-law Ben Tbami suc- 
ceeded as lieutenant 

After tbe death of his son Haly, Mabhi Eldin, who was 
at tbe siege of Gran, did not go forth any more to battle. 
After having seen bis sou Abd-el-Kader proclaimed sultan, 
he was satisfied, and remained at home in his tent for the 
remainder of bis life. He bad accompanied the young 
emir at first, to ensure to bim by his presence tbe sub^ 
mission of bis new subjects; bis mission being accom- 
plished, be retired to his gnatna, which was tbe centre of 
Abd-el-Kader's hereditary kinsdom, and dwelt thence- 
forth in tbe heart of the tribe of Hachan, stimulating their 
devotion to their young chief. As the power of tbe emir 
rapidly increased through the talents and inflaence of tbe 
old marabout and bis own transcendent genius, formidable 
rivals presented themselves to dispute his authority. The 
beys or Constantine and of Titery had all along protested 
against tbe pretensions of the young sultan, as well as tbe 
invasions of the French. These powerful chiefs, divided 
amongst themselves from motives of personal ambition, 
now anited, in the bone of subduing Abd>el-Kader with 
the help of the French. But he had anticipated tbem, 
by entering into a treaty of peace with the Gleneral Des- 
niichels, who rejected the propositions of tbe beys, and, 
in order to protect his new ally from their treachery, ad- 
vanced against them with bis army. During the continu- 
ance of this treaty, Abd-el-Kader returned to tbe guatna, 
to render the last tribute of filial affection to bis now aged 
and dying father, who, shortly after his return, expire. 

The great influence and accumulating power of Abd- 
el-Kader with his people began to receive tbe attention 
of tbe French, until at last, in order to consummate a de- 



five hundred men, Tresil marched to the plain of Figuier, 
where Abd-el-Kader had twice before fixed bis camp. 
Finding no Arabs here, be employed a deserter from tbe 
emir*s forces to lead bim upon the enemy. Tbe French 
set out at four o'clock in the morning, with the hope of 
taking tbe emir by surprise and cutting his army in pieces. 
They found themselves suddenly involved, however, in a 
swamp, where their horses and baggage sunk so deep as 
to throw them into confusion, and where the feet of the 
men and the wheels of the carriages were obstructed by 
masses of rank herbage. After enduring much fatigue, 
tbe army at last passed through this swamp, and began to 
deploy leisurely upon a plain beyond it; and here it be- 
gan to be supposed that the guide, to whose fidelity they 
bad trusted, bad proved false, and tbe whisper of treason 
bad just b^un to circulate through tbe ranks, when sud- 
denly tbe advance-guard was attacked by the cavalry ol 
Abd-el-Kader, and the whole army was surrounded. The 
Arabs rushed upon the French with great impetuosity. 
Tbe carriages, half-buried amongst the mud, could not 
be removed, and the horses sunk under their riders to the 
stirrups. Confined to a narrow space, and treading upon 
a loose bottom, tbe army seemed to be a confused mass of 
men and horses, which the bullets of the Arabs incessantly 
mowed down. The battle was fierce and bloody, and the 
French were at last broken, routed, and obliged to retreat 
with great slaughter. The Arabs, always ready to give 
up the chase to pillage, ceased tbe pursuit, and tbe broken 
elements of the French army were coIlec;edand re-formed, 
and began to retreat in order. The flying host was still 
harassed by the horsemen of the desert, however, until 
it took up a strong position for tbe night ; but when it 
began to move upon tbe morrow it was again furiously 
attacked. Twelve hundred Frenchmen fell in that expe- 
dition, nearly tbe half of the whole army, and almost all 
their burgage fell into Abd-el-Kader's bands. 

Tbis battle and defeat at Figuier decided the French 
government to send to Africa a large army, and an ener- 
getic leader, in order to contend with and crush tbe bold 
and able emir. Marshal Clausel was entrusted with the 
expedition upon account of bis courage, firmness, and long 
acquaintance with tbe African mode of warfare; and 
now it was that France began to develop her vast project 
of African dominion and colonisation, by subduing a 
country whose government she affected to have merely 
gone to temporarily chastise. Tbis old and experienced 
French soldier found, however, that he bad no ordinary 
foeman to contend with* in the young emir. Tbe war 
which tbe French had begun with tbe dey of Algiers, os- 
tensibly as a war of defence against the piratical practices 
of that potentate, was now by degrees extended and main- 
tained as a war of territorial acquisition, and treaties were 
nuule and broken with tbe young emir upon the merest 
pretences, if such suited the purposes of tbe agents of Freuch 
a^randisement. Tbe courage, tbe skill, tbe rapidity of 
his motions, and the suddenness and constancy of his at- 
tacks, have conduced to render the Algerine war to France 
one of tbe most expensive, deadly, and harassing in which 
she ever engaged, and has exhibited her in tbe most 
heartless, cruel, and savage aspect that ever civilised na- 
tion assumed. She threw all the recognised chivalry of 
warfare aside, and, trampling under foot all the use and 
wont of national contention, began to commit those awful 
wholesale massacres and burnings called razzias, tbe me- 
mory of which will disgrace tbe name of Loub Philippe 
among civilised nations as long as the history of his reign 
remains. Men, women, and children were consigned to 
suffocation, and flames, and tbe murderous steel, not be- 



sign of permanently occupying Algiers, it was determined , cause they were tbe active enemies of France, but because 
to suppress the young emir, and disorganise his power, the armies of Abd-el-Kader were recruited from the 
General Desmichels bad entered into a treaty with tbe dohairs in which they dwelt. A cruel, brutal war of 
sultan, and had recognised bis sovereignty, as well as a extermination was begun, and those who could not con- 
definite territory, but the French soon found a pretext quer tbe young emir of the Arabs by tbe sword, sought to 
for breaking tbis treaty. Abd-el-Kader bad crossed the destroy ail bis hopes and his power by annihilating his 
Cbeliff, tbe boundary fixed in the treaty, and General people. If the object of these razzias was the subjugation 
Trezil, glad of tbe pretext, collected bis forces and led of Abd-el-Kader, they were successful. He who had re- 
them against the Arabs. With an army of two thousand fused to succuiDb tu the Frenrb power succumbed to the 
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tears and groans of his countrymeD. To save his people, 
Abd-el-Kader yielded, in 1847, to General Lamoriciere, 
under a solemn promise that he should be allowed to re- 
tire to Alexandria. That promise was broken in the most 
flagrant manner ; the confiding chief was kept, in spite 
of bis petitions and entreaties, in a climate which affected 
his health ; and he still remains a prisoner in the Castle 
of Paris. The Republic has granted some relaxation to 
the severity of his confinement, but still it remains for 
them to deal justly with Abd-el-Kader. In his captivity 
the Arab chief preserves all the dignity that bad charac- 
terised his freedom. The same patient submission to the 
will of Allah, and the same calm and heroic firmness, sus- 
tains him in a French prison that had raised him above 
personal submission, when he was mounted on his Arab 
steed, on his native plain of Ghris. One noble attribute 
of Abd-el-Eader's character is his humanity. He was 
never known voluntarily to consent to the execution of a 
prisoner. He would oppose the whole of his chiefs in di- 
van when such a measure was proposed, and even submit 
to play upon their superstitious credulity rather than allow 
the death of a man in cold blood. He has often saved the 
lives of those who were in great jeopardy, from declaring 
that Mnley (saint) Abd-el-Kader bad, in a vision, de- 
nounced heavy misfortunes upon the tribes if they slew 
the prisoners ander trial ; and, as Muley Abd-el-Kader's 
benevolent protection is supposed to be extended over Jew, 
Mussulman, and Christian, without exception, the plea 
has often prevailed. 

The life of such a man as the emir is a wonderful illus- 
tration of the effects of an idea, even upon the most dark- 
ened and credulous of minds. Impressed with a belief of 
his invulnerability and semi-divinity, hosts of armed men 
flocked around the standard of the young sultan, shaking 
their bright scimitars on high and shouting their war- 
cries. Living on parched barley and water, sleeping on 
rush mats, and sweltering in the rays of a burning sun, 
they came to do the will of a supposed prophet, and they 
gave themselves courageously and devotedly to the work. 
Might not Christian men take from these darkened 
savages an example of courage and earnestness, in exem- 
plifying the faith of peace and love P The fakirs, or pro- 
fessors of divination, in Ghris, still represent Abd-el-Kader 
as a second messenger of Allah, and his mother Leila 
Zahara is held in great esteem as the woman announced 
in the Scriptures as the mother of him who is to deliver 
the true believers from the power of the infidels. 

That Abd-el-Kader's mission is divine is a general be- 
lief amongst the Arabs. They are convinced that he ex- 
ercises an authority immediately derived from God, and 
that no human power can subdue him. His mishaps are 
viewed with a perfect indifference as regards his ultimate 
success. 1 be loss of a battle and the abandonment of his 
standard by his friends are viewed as accidents from 
which he will rise more terrible than ever to crush his 
enemies. If Abd-el-Kader does not partake deeply of 
the general superstition, he is perfectly subject to the 
fatalist belief, and the desertion of his soldiers caused him 
no uneasiness. He speaks of bis misfortunes as inevi- 
table. Treachery and defeat are unable to shake hia con- 
fidence. He yields to his fate without a murmur, assured 
that his day of success will soon return. It seems now, 
however, as if the hopes of the emir were completely ex- 
tinguished, and that he has no other exercise for his faith 
save resignation. Yet he supports his misfortunes with 
a dignity which preserves the consistency of his character, 
and puts to shame the policy which would impose restric- 
tions upon that liberty which he voluntarily placed in the 
hands of a man who pledged his honour that it should to 
a certain extent be secured. 

Leila Kheira, the wife of Abd- el-Kader, unlike her bus- 
bard, is tall, and possessed of a noble carriage, while her 
features are remarkably beautiful, and her voice soft and 
musical. Her costume is that of all Arab women ; but 
she generally wears a peculiar cloak, made of red or blue 
cloth. In 1845 she had had four children, two sons and 
two daughters. 



* WHERE THERE'S LIFE THERE'S HOPE.' 
Tis truly so: while thought renudas 

Hope lurks within the heurt; 
Time constant frtend will ne'er fonake 

TUl life itself depart. 
In sorrow, how we dinjr to it, 

And hope for happier days ; 
In poverty, how much of wo 

And mis'ry it allays I 
In Joy, it is a constant gneit 

WiUiln the trusting heart— 
Increases all our happiness 

And bids each fear depart 
The shipwreck'd mariner who has 

A plank to rest upon, 
Grasps it, nor quits till, orercome, 

He sinks, and it is gone. 
So is It with us : thus we ettng 

To Hope when Death stands by ; 
We hope for Ufe ttll life is gone 

And all emotions die. 
The ChriBtian has another htpe- 

His thoughts are all above ; 
His spirit soars above the tomb 

Into the land of love. 
Whatever our aim, whate'er oor widi, 

What power with this can cope? 
Fear may perplex and care annoy, 

But * while there's life there's hope. M. 



SUBTERRANEAN FIRE. 

Tbb village of Lower Haugh, near Rotherbam^ mi the 
estate of Earl Fitzwilliam, presents a curious and interest- 
ing aspect. The fact is well known to the inbabitaots there 
that an eztensiTO bed of coal beneath the vilVage is od fire, 
and has been in that condition, burning with greater or 
less intensity, for at least twenty years. A gentleman re- 
siding in Sheffield, whom curiosity induced to risit the 
locality one day in the month of June, has furnished 
us with the following particulars r^ — The coal in certain 
places bassets out — that is, it comes mp to the surface of 
the ground ; and it was at one of these bassets that the 
fire originally commenced, having been ignited by a 
< clamp (a fire for bumiag stones intended for road 
materials). The subterranean fire has contfnued to ad- 
vance in various directions up to the present time, its pro- 
gress being manifested by the appearance at intervals of 
smoke ana flames at the surface of the ground, the spread 
of which has generally been stopped, however, by paddling 
the eruptions with clay, &c. A feeling of apprehension 
as to the ultimate fate of the village has always contiaoed 
to prevail ; and we understand that, a good many years 
ago, the destruction of the mausoleum of the Weotworth 
family was threatened by the approach of the fire, bat 
happily the calamity was averted by severing the bed of 
coal, for which purpose a shaft was specially sunk. Lat- 
terly the work of destruction appears to have been going 
on with unwonted rapidity, and, naturally enough, has 
created a corresponding degree of alarm. The ground in 
several large tracts is one huge hotbed ; and where the 
heat is not so intense as to destroy vegetation, the villagers 
turn it to good account in raising early crops of vegetables. 
Peas were seen some weeks before oor visit flourishing 
luxuriantly in the open air ; and potatoes are so forward, 
that one crop has been already secured, and a second crop 
got into the ground. The exposed earth is quite warm, 
even in the depth of winter. Were this state of things 
confined within prescribed limits it would be all very 
well — but this is by no means the case. The unnatural 
heat engenders a disagreeable smoke, which is continually 
ascending and adulterating the atmosphere, doubtless to 
the detriment of animal health ; and the houses in tbe | 
worst localities are often filled with warm air strongly 
charged with sulphur, rendering them as habitations little i 
better than a coal-pit.— 4S%<^W Times. ' 
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PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

IfASHHiaTON I&VING. 

Tbk alienation which took place between Great Britain 
and America, in the year 1775, was not only political but 
personal. The struggle which resulted in the constitution 
of the thirteen United States not only disrupted the colo- 
nial tie which bound them and the mother country to- 
gether, but inftised an antagonistic element into the feel- 
ings and ideas of these rival nations, although they were 
still essentially identical in origin, in literature, and re- 
ligion. Britain had been humiliated. She had received 
the first blow to her pride from a hand she had hither- 
to beheld as that of a petulant child, and which she had 
affected to despise; and in order to conceal the chagrin 
which she really felt at the martial discomfiture and terri- 
torial disintegration which had followed the unseemly war 
of 1775-88, she pretended to smile disdainfully upon the 
men and novel institutions of the young republic. America, 
as jealous as Britain was disdain^l, and as egotistical and 
vainglorious in her triumph as the latter was scornful in 
her defeat, sought, by a strange perversity of nationality, 
to detach herself in idea, as well as fact, ^om the mother- 
land. Perhaps in no visible type of the British and Ame- 
rican minds are this egotism, this jealousy, and rivalry of 
nationality so apparent as in the literature of the two 
countries, although in international politics and diplomatic 
policy the same spirit prevails. The general unity which 
actually exists between the two states is produced by com- 
merce; the general antagonism which as really makes the 
British and Americans two nations, althoagh one people, 
is the result of diversity of thoughts upon subjects of femi- 
liar polity, and of a reciprocal spirit of pride. Authors, 
more than any other class of men, possess capacities for 
producing and maintaining either unity or enmity between 
nations, and, unfortunately, causes of a very personal and 
exciting nature have operated to array British writers, 
especially, in opposition to the policy of the United States. 
When America gained her political independence she did 
not denude herself of the English tongue ; and when her 
people had no longer cause to study so ardently the tactics 
of war, they devoted themselves with renewed energy to 
study the English mind in books. The individuality of the 
national laws, which were maintained on the one hand and 
adopted on the other, as they did but generally affect the 
Kubjects of Britain and the citizens of the United States 
.^eprtrately, were beyond the pale of legitimate criticism, 
unless to their respective communities; for, however much 
the mercantile interest of this nation might deprecate exclu- 
A\e or retaliatory laws enacted by Congress, still it was 
legitimate for the United States to regulate its own affairs 
of foreign and domestic policy, if such procedure did not 
involve an interference with the rights of other people. 

There are certain attributes of humanity which cannot 
be confined or cribbed within the conventional boundaries 
of nations, however, and rights which may extend even 
into the bosom of a so-called foreign community. There 
are interests in which all men have a brotherly concern, 
and which all constitutional laws should heartily and freely 
concede. Nationalities should never refuse to affirm what 
assuredly involves the weal of humanity, and nothing that 
we can conceive of; save religion, can claim a higher re- 
spect or wider field of acknowledged right and influence 
than literature. The influence of British literature has 
bt'en universally felt and acknowledged in the United 
States, but the interests of those who produced that litera- 
ture have long been repudiated and scorned. An inter- 
national copyright law, wbidh seems so feir and equitable, 
and which would so materially conduce to produce a unity 
in American and British literature, and which would soon 
induce a harmony in the minds of those brother nations, 
has been long r^Posed by the legislative assembly of the 
United States, at the instigation of certain interests, and 
upon the pleas of patriotism and principle, to the palpable 
sacrifice of the best interests of the American people, of 
British authors in particular, and humanity at large. The 



pirates who reprint British works in America declare that 
a mutual copyright law would enable British authors to 
undermine the institutions of America, while under present 
circumstances the independent republisher can ostracise 
from the stolen book all obnoxious expressions ; and this 
is extensively admitted as a valid objection to the enact- 
ment of a regulation which would assuredly cause the 
writer on this side of the water to consult his own interests 
by respecting and writing for America, and which would 
enable the people of the United States to obtain the origi- 
nal and not the diluted ideas of the author. The refusal 
by America of this international law has arrayed against 
the model republic the animosity of the British republic of 
lct.ter8 ; and instead of mutual interchanges of softening, 
humanising ideas, the literature of the two countries often 
presents acrimonious caricatures and depreciatory allu- 
sions to each other. The animosity of ideas, although still 
strong, is now gradually softening, however, and several 
journals of established fhme and worth on t^e other side 
of the ocean strongly advocate a law acknowledging an 
author's proprietory right in literature. Nearly thirty 
years ago the exclusive principle seemed like a passion in 
the United States, and the scorn of British authors was as 
vehement as it was bitterly resented, when Washington 
Irring arose, not only to render American authorship re- 
spectable, but to become the pioneer of a more friendly 
and intimate relationship between the national minds. 
Washington Irving, one of the most elegant and classical 
writers of the English language, is a native of New York, 
who began, his literary career, in conjunction with his 
friend Mr Spaulding, at a very eariy age, as a contributor 
to the periodical press. Unshackled by the restrictive 
agencies of a stamp or excise act, literature in America, 
after the separation, became rapidly popularised ; and the 
weekly periodical vehicle was sooner and far more exten- 
sively adopted as the medium of the best minds in the 
United States than was the case in Britain until wit*bin a 
recent period. It was while cultivating his fine taste and 
chaste ideality in this popular manner that Mr Irving con- 
cdved and executed tire * History of New York, by Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,' his first independent publication, which 
appeared in 1812, and not only affordca the liveliest plea- 
sure to the reading public, but led it to expect much from 
an author whose wit and genuine humour were only ex- 
celled by his descriptive ability and elegance of style. 
Exaggerating the popular ideas of Dutch phlegm and ob- 
stinacy, embodying these in several personifications which 
are as gi'otesque in appearance as could be conceived; 
dressing them in the quaint and multiplied attire of bur- 
gomasterial amplitude, and placing them in positions of 
the gravest legislative importance and national peril, the 
fictitious Diedrich product;s a fictitious history, which may 
be studied with as much profit as the majority of authentic 
histories, and with infinitely more amusement The topo- 
graphy and scenic descriptions are spirited and true to the 
life ; the men are as palpable as the reader's own concep- 
tions. 'Knickerbocker is not only a witty, humorous 
book, however, but a satirical book, and its satire is of the 
most smooth and agreeable kind. The obstinate valour 
of Peter Stuyvesant was but a type of the heroic, thick- 
headed chivalry of our ancestors; and the deliberative 
acumen of the sage Wouter Van Twiller a * heavy* illus- 
tration of their wisdom. ' Knickerbocker ' opened the door 
of Britain to its gifted author, and won friendships for him 
on our soil as well as fame. He visited this country in 
1817, and was received and entertained in a manner as 
beooming to the British literati as it was deserved by so 
amiable and so accomplished an American author. Per- 
haps the most delightful of his sojourns was at Ashestiel, 
and the most earnest and heartfelt of his friendships was 
for Sir Walter Scott. Furnished with a letter of introduc- 
tion by Campbell, Washington Irvmg, while en route for 
the bordei's, modestly stopped his carriage at some dis- 
tance from the house of the minstrel, and sent a messenger 
to inquire if it would be convenient for the * Great Unknown ' 
to receive him on his return from Melrose Abbey. Pre- 
sently the wondrous painter of mankind limped from his 
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keep, followed by a canine army, and the amiable Ameri- 
can was forthwith installed into his home and heart Scott 
was wont to speak with rapture of his short personal con- 
nection with Irving; and the latter yet recounts with plea- 
sure the incidents of his visit to him who had peopled the 
Scottish border with a thousand bright idealities, and had 
rendered its hills and rivers classical for ever. 

In 1820 Washington Irving accepted the immunities and 
privileges of British authorship, and, under the assumed 
cognomen of Geoffrey Crayon, published his * Sketch-Book.' 
The sensation created by these fresh, vivacious, genial, and 
happy essays was as pleasant as it was unexpected. The 
pure, careful style of the author was representative of the 
pure and careful character of his thoughts. The penetra- 
tion of a pbilo opher and the delicacy of a poet were com- 
bined to produce those most beautiful commentaries on 
men and things. * Bracebridge Hall,' * Letters to Jonathan 
Oldstyle,' and the < Tales of a Traveller,' succeeded in rapid 
succession his first British-printed book, and he returned 
to his own land, not only more famous as an author, but 
as the honoured instrument who had taken the initiative 
in that brotherly kindness which ought to govern the in- 
tercourse of the united people of Great Britain and America. 

In 1824 Washington Irving was attached to the Spanish 
legation, and during his stay in Madrid he devoted himself 
to the study of Spanish literature. In 1828 the fVuits of 
his studies appeared in his most interesting and popular 

• History of the life and Voyages of Columbus.' In 1829 
he published the ' Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada,' 
and in 1832 the 'Companions of Columbus' appeared, 
followed by the ' Albambra.' His ' Crayon Miscellanies' 
issued from the press in 1885, and in the same year the 

* Legends of the Conquest of Spain.' In 1886 John Jacob 
Astor, in conjunction with several other individuals, having 
determined to establish the * American Fur Company' in 
the pathless wildernesses of the west, Washington Irving 
availM himself of the opportunity of visiting the unknown 
country since called Astoria, afforded by the romantic pro- 
gress of a strong but motley mounted band of trappers, 
hunters, and other pioneers, whose appearance and man- 
ners, and the recapitulation of whose adventures as they 
bivouacked in the wilderness, offered as much pleasure 
and as many elements of romance to the mind of the author 
of the ' Sketch- Book' as did the more primitive natives of 
the wild scenes which he had come so far to behold. A 
spirited and graphic description of the forest, the prairie, 
and of the half and wholly savage life which he had seen 
during this visit to the wilds of the ' far west,' appeared in 
1836, under the name of * Astoria,' and a sequel in 1837 
succeeded it, with the title of ' Captain Bonneville.' 

France and America present a political phenomenon 
which does not find a parallel in Great Britain. Men of 
letters are often chosen, upon the ground of their literary 
and moral capacities, to occupy offices of trust, and fill high 
legislative and diplomatic stations. We could not point 
to a British author who owes to his talents a seat in the 
House of Commons, or who ever was privileged to interfere 
with politics in more than an editorial capacity. Monar- 
chical France has taken her ministers and ambassadors 
from the closets of the hammes des UttreSi and republican 
France and America have erected authors into prominent 
directors of their political sovereignties. Washington 
Irving, in his youth, had been employed as attache to the 
Spanish legation ; in his riper years he was appointed re- 
presentative of the American republic to the court of Ma- 
drid — a situation, the duties of which his brilliant abilities, 
his sterling virtues, and his elevated urbanity, enabled him 
to discharge with credit and eclat. 

Several years ago, the death of a citixen of New Tork 
placed at the disposal of the surprised author a handsome 
fortune, which enabled him to retire from the labours of 
political life to that elegant yet simple rusticity so conge- 
nial to his tastes and nature, and to gratify his gentle be- 
nevolence, as well as his longing for the life-giving leisure 
80 essential to the cultivation of literature. The person 
who bequeathed this fortune to Washington Irving did not 
know him in person; he knew that part of him, however. 



which was superior to personality — that soul which, breath- 
ing in his works, found entrance to the deepest fountains 
of the world's hearts, and stirred them up to love mankind 
in general, and himself in particular. Washington Irving 
yet lives in his native state, to adorn humanity with bis 
virtues, and exalt it by his example. He is admired and 
loved by all who can appreciate the English language in 
its purest and most elegant combinations, and adapted to 
the finest thoughts, and who have been privileged to call 
him friend. 

One beautiful characteristic of the books of Washingtoii 
Irving is that they are consistent representations of him- 
self. The elegance and purity of his style are rescripts 
of the elegance of his manners and the purity of hia 
morals ; and the fresh sympathetic sweetness of his written 
sentiments is but the effusion of his noble good heart. In 
wit and humour he resembles Sterne ; but it cannot be said 
of him as it was said of the author of the * Sentimental 
Journey,' that ' he could weep for an ass, yet smile as his 
mother wept' The essays of Washington Irving ha^e been 
compared to those of Addison for richness and variety c€ 
fancy, and for classic delicacy of style; while in vigour of 
composition and variety of sparkling metaphor they ex^ 
eel those of the author of the * Vicar of Wakefield.' It 
is certain that Washington Irving has cultivated style vrith 
as much care b^ did the essayists of the * Spectator ' and 
' Tatler ; ' but at the same time he has cultivated those sen* 
timents upon which style is essentially dependent. Style 
is abstractly the peculiar manner in which a writer de- 
velops his conceptions through the medium of language; 
but at the same time it possesses attributes independent of 
words. Words themselves are insufficient to characterise 
the thoughts of a writer, and must possess some Deculiarity 
of form and combination dictated by the writer s feelings, 
and, when written, representative of those feelings, before 
they can be designated as a peculiar style. Some styles 
are acquired, others are spontaneous; the latter belongs 
to what is termed genius, and of that character is Wash- 
ington Irving's. It was dictated by his heart, modified by 
his taste, and not only became the vehicle of his concep- 
tions, but of his sentiments also. We know of no living 
author who resembles Washington Irving so much as 
Dickens in sly humour and genial sympathies, and of no 
dead one with whose modes cf feeling, thought, and expres- 
sion his 80 coincide as with those of Sterne. No man in 
America has sought so earnestly to create a friendly feel- 
ing with Great Britain as Washington Irving and as an 
individual, perhaps no one has so eminently conduced to 
effect so patriotic and so noble a purpose. Although de- 
votedly attached to his country, and proud of his country's 
institutions, he was not wedded to the follies or crimes of 
his nation, nor had he any sympathy for the demagogueism 
that was not only political but literary. 

The contents of his * Sketoh-Book ' had appeared in an 
American periodical, but it was left to the author to reap 
the advantage arising from a republication of that pofiular 
work in this country, whose writers bad been less honour- 
ably and ceremoniously used by the * trade' of the United 
States. British booksellers were gentlemen as well as 
British authors. They repudiated transatlantic piratage, 
they diitclaimed all sympathy with it in their own land; 
and seeing and feeling this principle as an author, Wash- 
ington Irving sought to inoculate his countrymen with it 
as a patriot. Superior to the despicable subterftige that 
would sustain the rejection of an international copyright 
law upon the plea of British enmity to republican institu- 
tions, he sought to render his country's laws, in reference 
to literature, more accordant with the spirit of the great 
republic of letters. There are writers in America who 
aspirate for the ' nationality ' of American literature, and 
seem as though they desired the invention of a new lan- 
guage, in order to destroy the popular vehicle by which 
their country's mind becomes conventionalised according 
to the model of British thought. Washington Irving knuws 
that so long as we speak the common language of Milton 
and Scott, and so long as we can claim a conmiou anoestiy, 
so long will there be community of literature, which is the 
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revelation of thought. The primitive character of a great 
portion of the American continent will for a long time pre- 
serve the primitive integrity of the red men, and support 
those peculiarities in the frontier whites which now dis- 
tinguish them. These circumstances of themselves will 
sufficiently nationalise the literature which seeks to illus- 
trate frontier life, and the habits of the nation generally, 
in expression and thought, cannot fail to characterise the 
writers ; but Washington Irving knows, and many of the best 
writers in America also know, that in political institutions, 
predilections, and speech we are one— we do not differ in 
essence but in form— our authors do not write exclusively 
for our own countrymen, although they write against the 
spirit of literary piratage in the United States — we are one 
people, although two nations — and therefore the noble 
author of * Bracebridge Hall ' strives to peifect a union in 
thought by accelerating a just legislation in fact We do 
not know whether most to admire the man, the essayist, 
or the patriot; in all respects he stands out as a great 
moral, intellectual, and political example, and yet he 
scarcely knows the sound of his own modest voice in lite- 
rary coteries or in political clubs. 



CHIPS FROM MY LOG. 

No. VII. 
EOUTB TO INDIA — PONDICHERRT — MADRAS — LANDING 
TRROUQB TBK 8UBF — SIGHTS ON SHORE — START FOE 
CHINA — SQUALLS IN MALACCA STRAIT. 

In ten days after leaving the Mauritius we crossed the 
line ; then passed between two of the southernmost atolls 
of the Maldiva group ; and next day, in lat. I deg. 50 
min. north, long. 75 deg. east, the south-east trades ceased, 
and, after an hour or two of very heavy rain, were followed 
by the south-west monsoon, with which, amidst squalls 
and rain, we went bowling along at ten knots an hour to- 
wards Ceylon. On getting under the lee of this island we 
lost the monsoon, and sailed along the coast for two days 
under the influence of the sea and land breezes. During 
each forenoon we stood on the starboard tack, with the 
wind easterly ; in the evening it fell quite calm for a short 
time, and then the land-wind came off, at first in puffs 
loaded with perfume, but b/ the time we got all the yards 
braced round on the larboard tack the ship was making 
way with a gentle, steady breeze. On crossing the mouth 
of Palk's Bay, after clearing Ceylon, we again met with a 
strong monsoon. 

Coming upon the Coromandel coast, the first land we 
made was at Pondicherry. Being desirous of seeing this 
pretty French town, we tried to get into the anchorage, 
but failed, on account of a strong current setting north- 
ward. We then made a signal for a boat — our own ones 
not being fitted for landing in the surf that generally 
breaks upon this coast — and one being sent off, the captain 
and I went ashore and spent the day, the ship being kept 
all the time beating about in the ofliog. On landing I 
was bundled into a palanquin, and carried about from place 
to place by four coolies. The streets are covered with 
gravel, and so smooth and well kept as to look more like 
garden- walks than public roads, and this likeness is in- 
creased by the rows of trees along their sides, and the 
profusion of flowers and fruita about the dwelling-houses. 
In the course of our perambulations we vbited Blin & 
Co.'s cotton- mills, where the indigenous raw matr»rial poes 
lUruugh all the processes of being converted into various 
kinds of cloth, the machinery being tended chiefly by na* 
tives. We dined with a French merchant, came off io 
the evening, were picked up by the ship, and then stood 
on for Madras. Among some purchases which we made 
at Pondicherry were a few sheep, for a rupee (about one 
shilling and tenpence) each ; fowls, for two rupees a dozen ; 
eggs, one rupee a hundred; and fruit also very cheap. ; 

Early next morning we anchored in Madras roads, and , 
after breakfast went ashore in one of the native boats. ; 
These masoolah boats, as they are called, are large, un- i 
sightly machines, formed of broad planks sewed together, ' 
and caulked with straw. They are flat-bottomed and very i 



deep, and at one end there is a small bit of deck or plat- 
form, on which the steersman stands. They are com- 
monly pulled by ten oars, and if the rowers are not quite 
naked, they areas near it as can well be. On the unbroken 
water they pull steadily to a song, but on approaching the 
surf their manner changes entirely. First they stop to 
ask the passengers for a gratuity. * Salaam, saab — boxis, 
saab,' cry they, and if the sea be anything high it would 
be very unwise to refuse them, as they will have no com- 
punction in wetting you to the skin, or even upsetting the 
boat, if you do not make fair promises. On entering the 
surf, the uproar is tremendous. The man at the steer- 
oar stamps and yells like a maniac, while the rowers exert 
all their strength, kicking and twisting their bodies, and 
raising the most hideous cries. Presently a wave comes 
rolling in, breaks and dashes its foam about you, at the 
same time shooting the boat ahead. A few more of these 
send the boat broadside on the sand, and the coolies leap 
out and carry you on their shoulders ashore. You are 
then beset by a crowd of natives in turbans and flowing 
white dresses, who offer their advice and services most 
pertinaciously. A stranger does well to employ one of 
these, as he will run beside his palanquin all day, show 
him anything worth seeing, and execute any little com- 
mission. When you buy anything he gets some discount 
(called dmtery) from the vender for bringing you to his 
shop, and if you leave him to pay anything he will cheat 
you as much as he can. An old dubash, calling himself 
Ramsamyy attached himself to me whether 1 would or not. 

Madras presents from the sea a very handsome appear- 
ance. Along the street which runs parallel to the beach 
there is the custom-house, a row of merchants' offices, and 
a large hotel, all with fine fronts. Farther south there 
is an open space with a lighthouse in the centre, in the 
form of a doric column. Next comes Fort George, with 
its long line of batteries ; then groups of miserable- look- 
ing native huts, formed of low clay walls and roofs of 
leaves ; and beyond these is the rajah's palace and the fine 
country-houses of the European residents. With the ex- 
ception of the houses nearest the sea, the town is mostly 
occupied by natives. The streets are straight and narrow, 
formed of smooth gravel as at Pondicherry, but wanting 
the garden-like appearance of that place. The native 
houses are low, flat-roofed, and whitened on the outside. 
In the streets the most picturesque objects are the native 
females, from the lavish mode in which they decorate 
tliemselves. They wear rings on their fingers and toes ; 
large rings, bracelets, and chains on their wrists and 
ankles ; their ears are perforated in two or three places 
to receive ornaments ; and even their noses come in for a 
share, there being often a ring passed through the central 
column and a small stud fixed into one side. Add to this 
their light graceful drapery and the pleasing features of 
those not advanced in life, and you will see they are really 
worth looking at. Among native equipages in the streets 
I sometimes saw cars drawn by small white bullocks hav- 
ing their horns polished and tipped with silver. The 
European population is best seen about sunset, when- they 
turn out for a drive about the fort and esplanade; The 
number of horses, carriages, and well-dressed people, to- 
gether with the evolutions of the soldiers and the music 
of the military band, make the scene at that time very 
gay. 

In the course of inspecting the town one day, 1 saw a 
specimen of an idol car — a Luge pyramidal mass of carved 
work stuck full of gods and demons, and supported on six 
massive wheels. In a shed close by I was shown three 
grotesque images, eight or nine feet high, newly made for 
the further decoration of the machine. In the same neigh- 
bourhood, alsO) I met a native funeral procession. Three 
people beating small drums and another ringing a bell led 
the van. Then came three boys nicely dressed in white, 
and each bearing a tall gilded cross (the parties must have 
been Roman Catholics) : and following these were four 
men carrying the bier by strings fastened to the comers, 
it being thus raised only a short distance from the ground. 
The body was that of a young child, fantastically dressed^ 
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and lying with its face bare upon the little platform. A 
small party of straftrglers brought up the rear. 

The blind traveller, Holman, says, ' Madras is specially 
celebrated for two things — its fine chunam plaster for the 
internal walls of houses, and its fine mulligatawny soup 
for the internal coat of the stomach/ and the United Ser- 
vice Hotel, in which we lived while on shore, affords very 
good examples of both. The plaster is used for the out- 
sides as well as insides of houses, but in the former situa- 
tion it is not so highly polished. It is put on in diffe- 
rent layers composed chiefly of lime, from burnt shells 
and fine white sand, the lattt coating having white of 
eggs, ghee, and other things added to it Its colour is 
white or yellowish, and it gives buildings a remarkably 
rich appearance while new, but where exposed to the 
weather it becomes stained and mottled. 

Being the hot season at Madras — the thermometer in 
the shade in the middle of the day was generally above 
90 deg. — there was little pleasure in going oat except in 
the evening, and this, added to the great expense of liv- 
ing on shore, made me see less of the town and neigh- 
bourhood than I could have wished. It had been my in- 
tention originally to go on with the ship to Calcutta,' but, 
considering that I would arrive there at the worst season, 
I determined to diverge somewhat from my previous plan, 
and take advantage of an offer that was made me of a trip 
to China. For this destination, then, I sailed after a stay 
of twelve days at Madras. 

Before proceeding farther, however, let me mention one 
of the curiosities of this coast, namely, the catamarans, 
or small rafts used by the natives in fishing and for other 
purposes. They are formed of four straight logs fastened 
alongside of each other, with a small triangular piece of 
wood fixed to one end as a prow. They are manned by 
one, two, or more natives, according to their size, each 
person resting on his knees and toes, and propelling the 
raft by a paddle about fuur feet long and three or four 
inches broad throughout. Sometimes they stand up to 
paddle, and then, as the catamaran is almost entirely sub- 
merged, they seem to be walking on the water. These 
people are often employed to carry messages to ships in 
bad weather, and they will put a letter in their cap, and 
convey it safe and dry through the heaviest surf— this cap 
of plaited leaves being almost the only article of clothing 
they possess. They often venture a long way out to sea 
in the morning in search of fish, and return in the after- 
noon by the aid of the sea-breeee and a small sail. 

We crossed the Bay of Bengal in a week with a steady 
south-west monsoon and fine weather, but as soon as we got 
into Malacca Strait we lost the monsoon and got light va- 
riable winds, mostly ahead, intersp«>rsed with frequent 
pqualls and calms. On the second night we had a magnifi- 
cent example of a ' Sumatra,' as the sailors call tho squalls 
which rise here from the south-west : it will serve as a 
specimen of what frequently occurred afterwards. The 
day closed with a mild fine evening. The sun went down 
among bright golden clouds, and after his disappearance 
two distinct rainbows hung for some time in the eastern 
sky. With a light wind and smooth sea the ship glided 
quietly along, with studding-sails out on both sides, and 
every one was enjoying the beauty of the evening and ex- 
pecting a fine night. The clouds, after the rich tinta of 
sunset had fad^, gradually dispersed, and left a clear, 
starry sky, except towards the east, which remained ob- 
scured ; the horizon also, towards Sumatra, was occupied 
by a cloudy bank, which glimmered with distant lightning. 
Such was the state of matters when I turned in abont ten 
o'clock. About twelve I was suddenly aroused by the loud 
orders of the mate and the ' singing out' of the men as 
they took in sail and trimmed the yards. Lightning was 
flashing and thunder pealing continuously ; rain fell in 
torrents ; the wind howled through the rigging and shook 
the masts with the ponderous flapping of the topsails, the 
yards having been lowered on the caps ; and as the more fu- 
rious gu%ts struck her, the ship lay over nearly to her beam- 
ends. At this time the curious electrical flames, known 
by various names among tailors, were observed at the 



mast-heads. It rained all the morning, « ith occasioaal 
hard squalls of wind, till daylight, when the clouds cleared 
away, and we found ourselves becalmed in sight of five or 
six of the islands at the north end of the strait, the sky^ 
by breakfast time, being as bright and sunny as tbougfa 
nothing had happened. 

As these squalls recurred every other night, I had 
several opportunities of witnessing their progress. They 
generally came after hot days and light winds. A cloody 
bank rose from the horizon, and gradually extended up- 
ward in the form of an arch, often leaving the sky quite 
clear below it. When the arch was seen expanding and 
approaching the zenith, although there was commonly no 
wind at the time, sail was reduced as rapidly as possible, 
until nothing was left but the topsails, at the baolyards 
of which men were stationed to let all go shoold the first 
blast require it. The man at the wheel had also to ' mind 
his weather helm,' and get her off before it as fast as pos- 
sible. To people not accustomed to the navigation of the 
straits these squalls are apt to prove dangerous and even 
fatal, for if the rising arch be neglected, and no prepara- 
tion made during the deceptive calm, the first burst of the 
tempest may, as far as the ship is concerned, be the last. 

A fter one of these squally nights we saw, in the morning, 
upwards of a dozen waterspouts of various sizes and shapes, 
some of them very large and imposing. They had the same 
general appearance as the one noticed in Sunda Strait, but 
in this case we had a nearer view of them, and observed 
better the mode of their development. The hollow inte- 
rior of a few was filled with a cloudy matter ascending 
rapidly like smoke through a chimney, and we observed 
that the sea contributed to their formation as well as the 
clouds ; for while the hollow cone was descending from 
the Utter, a vapoury pillar rose np from the former and 
joined it. There seemed to be no commotion of the water 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and we had at the time 
very little wind. This highly interesting display lasted, 
altogether, about two hours. 



THE RIVAL MECHANICIANS. 

BY MBS CHILD. 

* I AM growing old ; my sight is failing very feat,' said a 
famous watchmaker of Geneva, as he wip^ his specta- 
cles to examine several chronometers, which hb two ap- 
prentices laid before him. ' Well done ! Very well done, 
my lads,' said he. * I hardly know which of you will best 
supply the place of old Antoine Breguet. Thirty years 
ago (pardon an old man's vanity), I could have borne 
away the palm from a hundred like ye. But my sight is 
dim and my hands tremble. I must retire from the place 
I have occupied in this busy world ; and I confess I should 
like to give up my famous old stand to a worthy successor. 
Whichever of you produces the most perfect piece of me- 
chanism before the end of two years shall be my partner 
and representative, if Rosabella and I both agree in the 
decision.' 

The grand-daughter, who was busily engaged in spin- 
ning flax, looked up bashfully, and met the glance of the 
two young men. The countenance of one flushed, and his 
eye sparkled ; the other turned very pale, and there was 
a painfully deep intensity in his fixed gase. 

The one who blushed was Florien Amaud, a yoath from 
the French cantons. He was slender and graceful in 
figure, with beautiful features, clear blue eyes, and a com- 
plexion fresh as Hylas, when the enamoured water-nymphs 
carried him away in their arms. He danced like a 
zephyr, and sang little airy French romansas in the sweet- 
est of tenor voices. 

The one who turned pale was Pierre Berthoud, of Ge- 
neva. He had massy features, a bulky frame, and dnmsy 
motions. But the shape of his head indicated powerful 
intellect, and his great dark eyes glowed from under the 
pent-house of his brows like a forge at midnight. He 
played on the bass-viol and the trombone, and when be 
sang, the tones sounded as if they came np from deep uroQ 
mines. 
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Rosabella turned qaickly away from their expretsiTe 
glances, and, blushing deeply, resumed her spinning. The 
Frenchman felt certain the blush was for him ; the 6e- 
oevan thought he would willingly give his life to be sure 
it was for him. But unlike as the young men were in 
person and character, and both attracted toward the same 
iofely maiden, they were yet extremely friendly to each 
other, and usually found enjoyment in the harmonious 
contrast of their different gifts. The first feeling of es- 
trangement that came between them was one evening 
when Florien sang remarkably well, and Rosabella ac- 
companied him on her guitar. She evidently enjoyed the 
graceful music with all her soul. Her countenance was 
more radiantly beautiful than usual, and when the fasci- 
nating sil^r rose to go, she begged him to sing another 
Csvourite song, and then another, and another. *She 
never urges ms to sing with her,' said Pierre, as he and 
Florien retired for the night. ' And with very good rea- 
son,' replied his friend, laughing. * Your stentorian tone 
would quite drown her weak sweet voice, and her light 
touch on the guitar. You might as well have a hammer- 
and-aovil accompaniment to a canary-bird.' Seeing dis- 
content in the countenance of his companion, be added 
soothingly, * Nay, my good friend, don't be offended by 
this playfiil comparison. Your voice is magnificently 
ttroog and beautifully correct, but it is made for firander 
things than those graceful little garlands of suund which 
Rosabella and I weave so easily.' 

Pierre sprang up quickly, and went to the other side of 
the room. * Rosabella and I ' were sounds that went hiss^ 
ing through his heart, like a red-hot arrow. But his 
maoiy efforts soon conquered the jealous feeling, and he 
said cheerfully, * Well Florien, lei us accept the offer of 
good Father Breguet. We will try our skill fairly and 
honourably, and leave him and Rosabella to decide, with- 
out knowing which is your work and which is mine.' 

Florien suppressed a rising smile ; for he thought to 
himself, * She will know my workmanship, as easily as she 
could distinguish my fairy romanias from your Samson 
solos.' But be replied, right cordially, 'Honestly and 
truly, Pierre, I think we are as mechanicians very nearly 
equal in skill. But let as both tax our ingenuity to invent 
something which will best please Rosabella. Her birth- 
day comes in about six months. In honour of the occa- 
sion, i will make some ornaments for the little arbour 
facing the brook, where she loves to sit, in pleasant 
weather, and read to the good old grandfather.' 

' I will do the same,' answered Pierre ; * only let both 
our ornaments be Ruchines.' They clasped bands, and, 
looking frankly into each other's eyes, ratified the agree- 
m«it. From that hoar they spoke' no more to each other 
on the subject till the long-anticipated day arrived. The 
old watchmaker and his grand-child were invited to the 
arbour, to pass judgment on the productions of his pupils. 
A screen was placed before a portion of the brook, and 
they sat quietly waiting for it to be removed. 'That 
duck is of a singular colour,' exclaimed the young girl ; 
' what a solemn looking fellow he is ! ' The bird, with- 
out paying any attention to her remarks, waddled into the 
water, drank, lifted up his bill to the sky, as if giving 
thanks for hit refreshment, flapped bis wings, floated to 
the edge of the brook, and waddled on the grass again. 
When Father Breguet threw some crumbs of cake on the 
ground, the duck picked them up with apoarent satisfac- 
tion. He was about to scatter noore crumbs, when Rosa- 
bella exclaimed, * Why, grandfather, this is not a duck I 
It is made of bronze. See bow well it is done.' 

The old man took it up and examined it. * Really, I 
do not think anything could be more perfect than this,' 
he said. ' How exquisitely the feathers are carved — and 
truly the creature seems alive! He who beats this must 
be a skilful mechanician!' 

At these words, Pierre and Florien stepped forward, 
hand in band, and bowing to their master, removed the 
temporary screen. On a black marble pedestal in the 
brook was seated a bronze Naiad, leaning on an overflow- 



star with brilliant points gleamed on her forehead, and in 
her hand she held a silver bell, beautifully inlaid with 
gold and steel. There was a smile about her mouth, and 
she leaned over, as if watching for something in a little 
cascade which flowed down a channel in the pedestal. 
Presently, she raised her hand and sounded the bell. A 
beautiful little gold fish obeyed the summons, and glided 
down the channel, his burnished sides glittering in the 
sun. Eleven times more she rang the bell, and each 
time the gold fish darted forth. It was exactly noon, 
and the water-nymph was a clock. 

The watchmaker and his daughter were silent. It 
was so beautiful that they could not easily find words to 
express their pleasure. • You need not speak, my master,' 
said Pierre, in a manly but sorrowful lone; *I myself 
decide in favour of Florien. The clock is his.' ^ 

* The interior workmanship is not yet examined,' re- 
joined bis amiable competitor. * There is not a better 
mechanician in all Switzerland than Pierre Berthoud.' 

* Ah, but you know how to invest equally good work- 
manship with grace and beauty,' replied the more heavi- 
ly moulded Grenevan. 

* Study the graces, my boy; make yourself familiar 
with models of beauty/ said old Antoine Breguet, laying 
a friendly hand upon the young man's shoulder. 

* I should but imitate, and he creates,' answered Pierre, 
despondingly ; * and worst of all, my good master, 1 hate 
myself because I envy him.' 

* But you have many and noble gifts, Pierre,' said Ro- 
sabella, gently. *You know how delightfully very diffe- 
rent instruments combine in harmony. Grandfather says 
your workmanship will be far more durable than Florien's. 
Perhaps you may both be his partners.' 

* But which of us will be thine i ' thought Pierre. He 
smothered a deep sigh, and only answered, ' I thank you, 
RosabeUa.' 

Well aware that these envious feelings were unworthy 
of a noble soul, he contended with them bravely} and 
treated Florien even more cordially than usual. ' I will 
follow our good master's advice,' said he ; * 1 will try to 
clothe my good machinery in forms of beauty. Let us 
both make a watch for Rosabella, and present it to her 
on her next birth-day. You will rival me, no doubt ; for 
the Graces threw their garlands on you when you were 
born.' 

* Bravo ! ' shouted Florien, laughing and clapping his 
hands. ^ The poetry is kindling up in your soul. 1 always 
told you that you would be a poet, if you could only ex- 
press what was in you.' 

' And your soul expresses it so easily, so fluently I* said 
Pierre, with a sigh. 

* Because my springs lie so near the surface, and yours 
have depths to come from,' replied his good-natured com- 
panion. 

* The worst of it is, the cord is apt to break before I 
can draw up my weighty treasures,' rejoined Pierre, with 
a smile. * There is no help for it. There will always 
be the same difference between us that there is in our 
names. 1 am a rock, and you are a flower. I might be 
hewed and chiselled into harmonious proportions; but 
you grow into beauty.' 

' Then be a roek, and a magnificent one,' replied his 
friend, ' and let the flower grow at your feet.' 

*That sounds modestly and well,' answered Pierre; 
*but 1 wish to be a flower, because ' 

* Because wbatP' inquired Florien, though he half 
guessed the secret, from his embarrassed manner. 

* Because I think Rosabella likes flowers better than 
rocks/ replied Pierre, with uncommon quickness, as if the 
words gave him pain. 

On New Year's day, the offerings, enclosed in one 
box, were presented by the good grandfather. The first 
was a golden apple, which opened and revealed on one 
side an exquisitely neat watch, surrounded by a garland 
tastefully wrought in rich damaskeening of steel and gold ; 
on the other side was a rose intertwined with forget-me- 
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the apple was turned, a faTourite little tune of Rosabella's 
sounded from within. 

* This is Furely Florien's,' thought she ; and she looked 
for the other gift with less interest. It was an elegant 
little gold watch, with a Persian landscape, a gazelle and 
birds of paradise beautifully engraved on the back. When 
a spring was tooched, the watch opened, a little circular 
plate of gold slid away, and up came a beautiful rose, round 
which a jewelled bee buzzed audibly. On the edge of the 
golden circle below were the words Rosa hdla in ultra- 
marine enamel. When another spring was touched, the 
rose went away, and the same melody that souuded from 
the heart of the golden apple seemed to be played by 
fairies on tinkling dew-drops. It paused a moment, and 
then struck up a lively dance. The circular plate again 
rolled away, and up sprung an inch-tall opera-dancer, 
with enamelled scarf, and a very small diamond on her 
brow. Leaping and whirling on an almost invisible thread 
of gold, she kept perfect time to the music, and turned 
her scarf most gracefully. Rosabella drew a long breath, 
and a roseate tinge mantled her beautiful face, as she met 
her grandfather's gaze fixed lovingly upon her. She 
thought to herself, * There is no doubt now which is Flo- 
rien's ; ' but she said aloud, * They are both very beauti- 
ful ; are they not,' dear grandfather P I am not worthy 
that so much pains should be taken to please me.* The 
old man smiled upon her, and fondly patted the luxuriant 
brown hair, which shone like threads of amber in the .sun. 

* Which dost thou think nwst beautiful?' said he. 

She evaded the question, by asking, * Which do you.'' 

*I will tell thee when thou hast decided,' answered he. 

She twisted and untwisted the strings of her boddice, 

and said she was afraid she should not be impartial. 

* Why not?' he inquired. She looked down bashfully, 
and murmured, in a very low voice, * Because I can easily 
guess which Is Florien's.' 

< Ah, ha,' exclaimed the kind old man ; and he play- 
fully chucked her under the chin as he added, * Then I 
suppose I shall offend thee when I give a verdict for the 
bee and the opera-dancer P' 

She looked up blushing, and her large serious brown 
eye had for a moment a comic expression, as she said, * I 
shall do the same.' 

Never were disciples of the beautiful placed in circum- 
stances more favourable to the development of poetic soub. 
The cottage of Antoine Breguet was 
' In a glade, 
Where the van harbours ; and one Bide of it 
Listens to bees, another to a brook. 
Lovers, that have just parted for the night. 
Dream of HQch spots when they have said their prayers ; 
Or some tired parent, holding; by the hand 
A child, and walking toward the setting son.* 

In the stillness of the night, they could hear the ' rush- 
ing of the arrowy Rhone.' From a neighbouring eminence 
could be seen the transparent Lake of Geneva, reflecting 
the deep blue heaven above. Mountains, in all fantastic 
forms, enclosed them around ; now draped in heavy 
masses of sombre clouds, and now half revealed through 
sun-light vapour, like a veil of gold. The flowing silver 
of little waterfalls gleamed among the dark rocks. Grape 
vines hung their rich festoons by the road-side, and the 
beautiful barberry bush embroidered their leaves with its 
scarlet clusters. They lived under the same roof with a 
guileless old man, and with an innocent maiden, just 
merging into womanhood ; and more than all, they were 
both under the influence of that great inspirer love. 

Rosabella was so uniformly kind to both, that Pierre 
could never relinquish the hope that constant devoted- 
ness might in time win her affections for himself. Flo- 
rien, having a more cheerful character, and more reliance 
on his own fascinations, was merely anxious that the love- 
ly maiden should prefer his workmanship as decidedly as 
she did his person and manners. Under this powerfbl 
stimulus, in addition to the ambition excited by the old 
watchmaker's proposal, the competition between them was 
active and incessant. But the groundwork of their cha- 
racter was so good, that all little heart-burnings of envy 



or jealousy were quickly checked by the predominance of 
generous and kind sentiments. 

One evening, Rosabella was reading to her grandfather 
a description of an albino squirrel. The pare white ani- 
mal, with pink eyes and a feathery tail, pleased her fancy 
extremely, and she expressed a strong desire to sec one. 
Pierre said nothing ; but not long after, as they sat eat- 
ing grapes after dinner, a white squirrel leaped on the 
table, frisked from shoulder to shoulder, and at last sat 
up with a grape in its paws. Rosabella uttered an excla- 
mation of delight. * Is it alive P' she said. 

* Do you not see that it is ?' rejoined Pierre ; * call the 
dog, and see what he thinks about it.' 

* We have so many things here, which are alive and yet 
not alive,' she replied, smiling. 1P 

Florien warmly praised the pretty automaton ; hot 
he was somewhat vexed that he himself did not think of 
making the graceful little animal for which the roaidoi 
had expressed a wish. Her pet canary had died the day 
before, and his eye happened to rest on the emptjr C9^ 
hanging over the flower-stand. * I too will give her a 
pleasure,' thought he. A few weeks after, as they sat at 
breakfast, sweet notes were heard from the cage, precise- 
ly the same as the canary used to sing ; and, looking up, the 
astonished maiden saw him hopping about, nibUing- at the 
sugar and pecking his feathers, as lively as ever. Floriea 
smiled, and said, * Is it as much alive as Pierre's squir- 
rel P' 

The approach of the next birth-day was watched with 
eager expectation ; for even the old man began to feel keen 
pleasure in the competition, as if he had witnessed a race 
between fleet horses. Pierre, excited by the maiden's 
declaration that she mistook his golden apple for Florien's 
workmanship, produced a much more elegant specimen 
of art than he bad ever before conceived. It was a baro- 
meter, supported by two knights in silver chain-armoor, 
who went in when it rained, and came out when the son 
shone. On the top of the barometer was a small silver 
basket, of exceedingly delicate workmanship, filled with 
such flowers as close in damp weather. When the knights 
retired, these flowers closed their enamelled petals, and 
when the knights returned, the flowers expanded. 

Florien produced a silver chariot with two spirited and 
finely proportioned horses. A revolving circle in the 
wheels showed on what day of the month occurred each 
day of the week, throughout the year. Each moncb was 
surmounted by its zodiacal sign, beautifully enamelled in 
green, crimson, and gold. At ten o'clock the figure of a 
young girl, wearing Rosabella's usual costume, and re- 
sembling her in form and features, ascended slowly from 
behind the wheel, and at the same moment, the three 
Graces rose up in the chariot and held garlands over her. 
From the axle-tree emerged a young man, in Florien's 
dress, and, kneeling, offered a rose to the maiden. 

It was so beautiful as a whole, and so exquisitely fi- 
nished in all its details, that Pierre clenched his fingers 
till the nails cut him, so hard did he try to conceal the 
bitterness of his disappointment at bis own manifest in- 
feriority. Could he have been an hour alone, all woald 
have been well. But, as he stepped out on the piazxa, 
followed by Florien, he saw him kiss his hand triumph- 
antly to Rosabella, and she returned it with a modest bat 
expressive glance. Unfortunately, he held in his hand a 
jewelled dagger, of Turkish workmanship, which Anioine 
Breguet had asked him to return to its case in the woar^- 
shop. Stung with disappointed love and ambition, the 
tempestuous feelings so painfully restrained burst forth 
like a whirlwind. Quick as a flash of lightning, be made 
a thrust at his graceful rival. Then frightoned at what 
he had done, and full of horror at thoughts of Rosabella's 
distress, he rushed into the road, and up tho sides of the 
mountain, like a madman. 

A year passed, and no one beard tidings of him. On 
the anniversary of Rosabella's birth, the aged grandaire 
sat alone, sunning his white locks at the open window, 
when Pierre Berthoud entered, pale and haggard. He 
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Was SQch a skeleton of his former self that his master did 
not recognise him» till he knelt at his feet, and said, 
'Forgive me, father. I am Pierre/ 

The poor old man shook violently, and covered his face 
iHth trembling hands. * Ah, thoa wretched one,' said he, 
' bow darest thoa come hither, with murder on thy soul ? ' 

'Murder!* exclaimed Pierre, in a voice so terribly 
deep and distinct that it seemed to freeze the feeble blood 
bf him who listened. * Is he then dead P Did I kill the 
beautiful youth, whom I loved so muchP' He fell for- 
ward on the floor, and the groan that came from his 
strong chest was like an earthquake tearing up trees by 
the roots. 

Antoine Breguet was deeply moved, and the tears 
flowed fast over his furrowed face. * Rise, my son,' said 
he, ' and make thy escape, lest they come to arrest thee.' 

'Let them come,' replied Pierre, gloomily; 'why 
should I liveP' Then raising his head from the floor, 
he said slowly, and with great fear, ' Father, where is 
ItosabellaP' 

The old man covered his face, and sobbed out, ' I shall 
bever see her again ! These old eyes will never again 
look on her blessed face.' Many minutes they remained 
thus, and when he repeated, ' I shall never see her again !' 
the young man clasped his feet convulsively, and groaned 
in agony. 

At last the housekeeper came in; a woman whom 
Pierre had known and loved in boyhood. When her first 
surprise was over, she promised to conceal his arrival, 
lind persuaded him to go to the garret and try to compose 
his too strongly excited feelings. In the course of the 
day she explained to him how Florien had died of his 
wound, and how Rosabella pined away in silent melan- 
choly, often sitting at the spinning-wheel with the sus- 
pended thread in her hand, as if unconscious where she 
was. During all that wretched night the young man 
cuuld not close his eyes in sleep. Phantoms of the past 
flitted through his brain, and remorse gnawed at his heart- 
strings. In the deep stillness of midnight, he seemed to 
hear the voice of the bereaved old man sounding mourn- 
fully distinct, * I shall never see her again ! ' He prayed 
earnestly to die ; but suddenly an idea flashed into his 
ibind, and revived his desire to live. Full of his new 
project, he rose early and sought his good old master. 
Sinking on his knees, he exclaimed, 'Oh, my father, say 
that you forgive me! I implore you to give my guilty 
aoal that one gleam of consolation. Believe me, I would 
sooner have died myself than have killed him. But my 
passions were by nature so strong ! Oh, God forgive me, 
they were ao strong ! How I have curbed them, He alone 
knows. Alas, that they should have burst the bounds in 
that one mad moment, and destroyed the two I best 
loved on earth. Oh^ father, con you say that you forgive 
me?' 

With quivering voice he replied, * I do forgive yru, and 
bless you, my poor son.' He laid his hand aflectionately 
on the thick matted hair, and added, ' I too have need of 
forgiveness. I did very wrong thus to put two generous na- 
tures in rivalship with each other. A genuine love of 
beauty, for its own sake, is the only healthy stimulus to 
produce the beautiful. The spirit of competition took 
you out of your sphere, and placed you in a false position. 
Id grand conceptions, and in works of durability and 
strength, you would always have excelled Florien, as 
much as he surpassed you in tastefulness and el^ance. 
By striving to be what he was, you parted with your own 
gifts, without attaining to bis. Every man in the natural 
sphere of his own talent, and all in harmony ; this is the 
tme order, my son ; and I tempted you to violate it. In 
my foolish pride, I earnestly desired to have a world-re- 
nowned successor to the famous Antoine Breguet. I 
wanted that the old stand should be kept up in all its 
glory, and continue to rival all competitors. I thought 
you could superadd Florien's gifts to your own, and yet 
retain characteristic excellencies. Therefore, 1 stimulated 
your intellect and imagination to the utmost, without re- 
fkntitmg that your heart might break in the process. God 



forgive me ; it was too severe a trial for poor human na- 
ture. And do thou, my son, forgive this insane ambi- 
tion ; for severely has my pride been humbled.' 

Pierre could not speak, but he covered the wrinkled 
hands with kisses, and clasped his knees convulsively. 
At last be said, * Let me remain concealed here for a 
while. You sfiall see her again ; only give me time.' 
When he explained that he would make Rosabella's like- 
ness, from memory, the sorrowing parent shook his head 
and sighed, as he answered, ' Ah, my son, the soul in 
her eye, and the grace of her motions, no art can restore.' 

But to Pierre's excited imagination there was hence- 
forth only one object in life ; and that was, to reproduce 
Rosabella. In the keen conflict of competition, under 
the fiery stimulus of love and ambition, his strong im- 
petuous soul had become machine-mad ; and now over- 
whelming grief centered all his stormy energies on one 
object.' Day by day, in the loneliness of his garret, he 
worked upon the image till he came to love it, almost as 
much as he had loved the maiden herself. Antoine Bre- 
guet readily supplied materials. From childhood he had 
been interested in all forms of mechanism; and this 
image, so interwined with his afiections, took strong hold 
of his imagination also. Nearly a year had passed away, 
when the housekeeper, who was in the secret, came to 
ask for Rosabella's hair, and the dress she usually wore. 
The old man gave her the keys, and wiped the starting 
tears, as he turned silently away. A few days after, 
Pierre invited him to come and look upon his work. . 
' Do not go too suddenly,' he said ; ' prepare yourself for a 
shock ; rbr indeed it is very like our lost one.' 

' I will go, I will go,' replied the old man, eagerly. 
' Am I not accustomed to see all manner of automata and 
androides P Did I not myself make a flute-player, which 
performed sixteen tunes, to the admiration of all who 
beard him P And think you I am to be frightened by an 
image P' 

'Not frightened, dear father,' answered Pierre; 'but 
I was afraid you might be overcome with emotion.' He 
led him into' the apartment, and said, ' Shall I remove 
the veil now P Can you bear it, dear father?' 

'I can,' was the calm reply. But when the curtain 
was withdrawn, he started, and exclaimed, 'Santa Maria ! 
It is Rosabella ! She is not dead ! ' He tottered forward, 
and kissed the cold lips and the cold hands, and tears 
rained on the bright brown hair, as he cried out, ' My 
child! my child!' 

When the tumult of feeling had subsided, the aged 
mourner kissed Pierre's hands, and said, ' It is wonder- 
fully like her, in every feature and every tint. It seems 
as if she would move and breathe.' 

' She will move and breathe,' replied Pierre, ' only give 
me time.' 

His voice sounded so wildly, and his great deep-set 
eyes burned with such intense enthusiasm, that his friend 
was alarmed. They clasped each other's hands, and 
spoke more quietly of the beloved one. ' This is all that 
remains to us, Pierre,' said the old man. ' We are alone 
in the world. Tou were a friendless orphan when you 
came to me ; and I am childless.' 

With a passionate outburst of grief, the young man re- 
plied, ' And it was I, my benefactor, who made you so. 
Wretch that I am!' 

From that time the work went on with greater zeal 
than ever. Pierre often forgot to taste of food, so ab- 
sorbed was he in tiie perfection of his machine. First, 
the arms moved obedient to his wishes, then the eyes 
turned, and the lips parted. Meanwhile, his own face 
grew thinner and paler, and his eyes glowed #ith a wilder 
fire. 

Finally, it was whispered in the village that Pierre 
Bertboud was concealed in Antoine Breguet's cottage; 
and officers came to arrest him. But the venerable old 
watchmaker told the story so touchingly, and painted so 
strongly the young man's consuming agony of grief and 
remorse, and pleaded so earnestly that he might be al- 
lowed to finish a wonderful image of his beautiful grand- 
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child, that they promised not to disturb him till the work 
was accomplished. 

Two years from the day of Pierre's return, on the an- 
niversary of the memorable birth-day, he said, * Now, my 
father, I have done all that art can do. Come and see 
the beautiful one/ He led him into the little room 
where Rosabella used to work. There she sat, spinning 
diligently. The beautifully formed bust rose and fell 
under her neat boddicc. Her lips were parted, and her 
eyes followed the direction of the thread. But what 
made it seem more fearfully like life, was the fact that 
ever and anon the wheel rested, and the maiden held the 
suspended thread, with her eye-lids lowered, as if she 
were lost in thought Above the flower-stand, near by, 
hung the bird-cage, with Florien's artificial canary. The 
pretty little automaton had been silent long ; but now its 
springs were set in motion, and it poured forth all its 
melodies. 

The bereaved old man pressed Pierre's band, and gazed 
upon his darling grand-child silently. He caused his 
arm-chair to be brought into the room, and ever after, 
while he retained his faculties, he refused to sit elsewhere. 

The fame of this remarkable android soon spread through 
ail the region round about. The citizens of Geneva 
united in an earnest petition that the artist might be ex- 
cused from any penalty for the accidental murder he had 
committed. The magistrates came and looked at the 
breathing maiden, and touched the beautiful flesh, which 
seemed as if it would yield to their pressure. They saw 
the wild haggard artist, with lines of suffering cut so 
deeply in his youthful brow, and they at once granted the 
prayer of the citizens. 



But Pierre had nothing more to live for. His work in 
the world was done. The artificial energy, supplied by 
one absorbing idea, was gone ; and the contemplation of 
his own work was driving him to madness. It so closely 
resembled life that he longed more and more to have it 
live. The lustrous eyes moved, but they had no light 
from the soul, and they would not answer to his eam>^ 
gaze. The beautiful lips parted, but they never spoke 
kind words, as in days of yore. The image began to fill 
him with supernatural awe, yet he was continually drawn 
toward it by a magic influence. Three months after its 
completion, he was found, at day-light, lying at its feet, 
stone dead. 

Antoine Breguet survived him two years. Daring the 
first eighteen months he was never willing to have the 
image of his lost darling out of sight. The latter part of 
the time, he often whistled to the bird, and talked to her, 
and seemed to imagine that she answered him. But, vith 
increasing imbecility, Rosabella was forgotten. He some- 
times asked, ' Who is that young woman P' At last he 
said, < Send her away. She looks at me.' 

The magic-lanthom of departing memory then pre- 
sented a phantom of his wife, dead long ago. He busieU 
himself with making imaginary watches and rings for her, 
and held long conversations, as if she were present. 
Afterward, the wife was likewise forgotten, and he was 
occupied entirely with his mother, and the scenes of early 
childhood. Finally he wept often, and repeated continit- 
ally, 'They are all waiting for me; and I want to go 
home.' When he was little more than eighty years old, 
compassionate angels took the weary pilgrim in their 
arms, and carried nim home. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

A RACE OF OLD; 
OR, THB UNIVEBSAL OLTMPIO. 
(a F&AOMJiNT.) 
It once befell The tribe* of enrth 

In times of old, 
As legends tell« 

By minrtrels told. 
That earth one day 

CJonvened to try 
What loni^est should 

And fastest tly, 
And what should move most tardily. 

And every caste and clime were there, Th« 

iVom utmost weet to fkrthest east, K?*" 
In robe of sUk, or cloth of hair, 

Or fur, or sWn of beast, 
Or sew'd palm-leares, or vesture quaint, 
Or sleek with oU, or danb'd with paint ; 
And some tatooed and plumed were seen, 
Or K&y in gaudy mocaasine ; 
And gem and trinket, club and spear, 

And ffllttering brand. 
And bow, and axe, commixed were, 

Magnificently grand. 



And high o*er land. 
From other spheres, 

€!ompetitors, 
With their oompeera, 

To act as fitting arbiters, 
Appear a shbolng band. 

Upon a plain. 

Which swept away 
Beneath the chain 

Of Hlmahiy. 
The racers stood;— 
A motley tvood 
As ever yet 
On earth have met. 
Or e'er shall meet agala. 

With pond*ron8 mail 

And slimy track. 
First came the maXl, 

With sheU on back; 
And next to him 

Stood spider grim. 
With perilous waist 

And long lean limb ; 
And up on branch 

The sloth hung prone. 



Coptpetiton firent 
otb«r worlds, m> 
compnnied bytnit* 
able Judges. 



The i«o».ooarM 
andtlMnteeis. 



The spider. 



The sleuth-hound then, Jb« "Jeoth. 

With sullen look *»'^''- 

And shout on ground, 

Hts station took. 
Emitting oft a fearful sound. 
Like cayman's bark, or lion's mumble, 
Or distant earthquake's hoUow rumble. 
Beside him ranged, Thesrtrioh. 

With sombr^i^. 
Like Mussulman 

At evening prayer, 
On legs full slim, 
And tall and fn^m, 
The ostrich rose, like scaffolding. 



Then next appear'd 

A savage red. 
With shaggy beard 

And matted head ; 
Encased in brawn 

From neck to heel, 
That oped and shut 

Like leaves of steel ; 
Whose eyes now came 
And went, like flame, 
Unsettled in his bead. 



t^avas** 



The antelope. 



The GiiiTest thing 
Of wild or wood. 

The antelope, 
Beside him stood. 
And the wild mule of Tartary. The wUd mule. 

And snorting, nifth, Th««»oe4»oCTe. 

WMth bloodshot eye, 

The race-horse paw'd 

The ground, and giiaw'd 

His chaps, and toas'd 

The foam away. 

As breakers fling their spray 
Upon a stormy ooasL 



With wings outspread. Flying thingi. 

like mainsails sprung, 
Eiuht overhead 

The condor bung ; 
WhUe by his side. 
In speckled pride. 
The SM'allow lay— 
A coek-boat gay. 
Beside that ship of air. 

And next was heard 

The wild-duck's wing, 
Above the rest 

Sharp whistling; 



And intermittently 

Tlie eagle's scream 
And falcon's cry ; 
And on the msne 
Ot hurricane, 
A cloud, begat 
Of whirlwinds, sat, 
Ih buoyant act to bound away. 



And then there eame 
(A dazxHng sight) 
A car ot flume 

And steeds of light, 
Sent from the mm 
That race to ran.— 
The crowd admire 
The hamess'd fire. 
And boast 'twill win the crown. 



CblMOiatMa^ 



Then last of all, 
On cloud of snow, 

An angel stood. 
And look'd below. 

A lovdy Ught, 

Divinely bright, 

In streamers fed 

Around his head. 

And changed its hue, 

As diamonds do 
Beneath tlie setting son. 

And stiU he look'd 
And look'd again. 

Nor up the sky. 
Nor o'er the plain ; 

Nor gave he heed 

To bird or steed. 

Or cloud or car. 

Or Jeer or Jar 
Of congregated men. 

But flx'd he gazed 

(As one that looks 
On pictured skies 

In summer brooks) 
At peak retired, 
Where sat, inq>ired. 
An aged man. 
Whose features wan 
Bum'd like a coal, 
WhUe throogh his soul' 
The fires of rev^ation ran 
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Bni bark! the trmnp Th« tmmpH h 
The* warning* sounds! !?""^_*^ 

ThewayhdeMr-d; JiJ '^"^ " 

Each bosom bounds. 

The oonntlesa throng. 
The line along; 

Mores to and tto, 

As If, below, 
A rolling earthqiiake passU 

Anottier blast, it 

And off they boond I 
Bnt ere yon hoofb 

Hare reach'd the groond. 
Ere twice the dock 
Ula wings has Btmck, 
Or snail has gone 
A hair's-breadth on. 
Right round the world 
Ton ear has hori'dv 
And thrioe tis round again. 

So swift its tHgbt. 

Nought meets the eye 
Bnt one red ring 

Round earth and sky, 
Like meteor rast 
From iEtnaoast, 
Or that huge cone 
Round Saturn thrown, 
Which sages see atar. 



But see that ring 

In shreds Is riven. 
For halts the car 

In middle heaven. 
And. lo. upon 
Ills cloudy throne 

The angel lights again; 
And up ascends 
A shout that reoda 

The solid sky in twain. 

Now duly wei j^ 

Whose is the prize, 
Te umpires brought 

From other riciea, 
While, o'er the plain 

And throuf^ the air, 
The things of earth 

The strife maintain.— 



the angel 



Th« wlmlal tat. 

Uten deUbento 
beiwMD th* ek»> 
riot of ftn and 



CARTICLV HL 

Immeasurably befiind Th « net go— 
Past Jeering throng •" ht^mmu tb* 

The stilted spider 
Jerks along, 



thlDga of carta 
and air. 



And, sk)w as growth 
Of tree, the sloth.— 



Above!— the cloud. 
On tempest's wing, 

Befbro them all 
Shoots thundering— 



The atorm dmid 
tnkoft tlie )f«i| 
amonc th« tbliiKi 
tliatUjr. 



Below I-the Steed, 

With firantic speed. 
At one wild bound 
Usnrps the lead. 
Bnt ore he gains 
The distant pUina 
He daahes to the ground, 
A corpae of living fire. 

inie ostrich, next^ 

And antelope, 
With deeert strength. 
Triumphant cope ; 
While, ftu- behind. 
But cool as wind. 
The bnrty head 
And bounding tread 
Of noble savage c 



Yet long before 

They reach the bay 
Whose billows roar 

Far, fkr away, 

He tires them down. 

And wins the crown 

Of earth, but not of sky. 



Themvaga irlaa 
balow. 



And loud hunaa 

Are coming near. 
And men grow white 

As If In fear; 
And each makes pause 
r The newB to hear, 
And as he hears 

He shouts on high. 
And * Savage I Savage!* 

Is the cry— 
And on the rapid tidings fly. 

CAirncLxrv. 



But, hush I they come, 

Ton umpire band. 
And in mid sky 

Take «p their stand. 
A silence deep 
As ocean's sleep 
Pervades the throng, 
¥liile up are bent 
A flmuunent 



Th« etiestial 
jndKM come fir»r> 
ward to proclaim 
the iMur hrtwt«n 
the Bun.car and 



Ot eyes intent, 
The listening line along. 

And one comes fbrtlT 

From out that bond. 
With parted lips 

And lifted hand. 
And apealu them lUr, 

In few lit words 
That shake the air. 
And earth profound. 

And solid rock, 
Wltli deep majestic mellow sound, 

As if a caveiii spokeu 

Then to the snn 

He cries aloitd, 
' The angel 's won I ' Th»> nngai victo- 

(' The angel 's won ! * '*'>*»• 

Respond the crowd.) 

* While round the world 
The chariot hurl'd 

A thousand times, 
The angel flew 
Till poee ha view 
The utmost star 
That bums afhr 
Upon creation's verge. 
By many timea 

He 's gain'd the prise I * 
*By many time*.' 

The aasemt>lrtge cries. 

* By many times,' 

The hoiiow'd earth replies. 



Th« aBf(*l MMlitna 
the rUrtt'ry U* ili^ 
old pro|>hpt thiit 
Mt apart upmi Um 
rock. 



•Not mine the prize,* 

The angel cries; 
* But his, who. borne 

On wings divine. 
Hath swept the skies, 
And dreied round 
The mighty bound 
Tliat gb^s sublime 
The course of time. 
And lieaven high. 
And lieU profbund. 
Since blew the trumpct-hom. 

Bis is the prize I 
Ton aged man 
Who sits apart 
With uptum'd eyes 
And beating heart. 
Conceiving he beholdeth still 
Tlie wonders he hath seen, 
Of what shall be and what hath been— 
Of glorious ami of terrible. 

In heaven above, in eanh between. 
And in the depths of hcU— 
His is the prize I* 

» His Is the prize!' 
The mighty concourse cries; 

* His Is the prize!* 
The vaulted heaven replies. 



A VISIT TO OLNEY. 

BU8I51S8 baTing lately oalled as into the northern district 
uf the oonnty of BucUngham, we resolved to fulfil an in- 
tention, long cherished, of visiting the small town of Olnej, 
une of the meanest and most insignificant of English mar- 
ket-towns, bnt hallowed for ever in the affections of every 
admirer of genius, as the residence for so many years of 
Cowper, who has immortalised the scenery in its neigh- 
bourhood in his poems, and not lees the daily life of its 
inhabitants in his letters. 

Olney is fiye miles from Newport Pagnell, which agun 
is nearly four miles distant from the Wolvertoa station of 
the London and Birmingham Railway. The portion of the 
country thus intersected by the iron- way forms a sort of 
peninsular triangle, protruding itself between the two ad- 
joining counties of Bedford and Northampton. Of this 
triangle Olney forms the wpex, being in part the most 
northerly town in Bucks. But the interest of the district 
to the loTcrs of Gowper's gentle spirit, begins at Newport 
PagnelL This is a respectable country town of about 
5000 inhabitants, with sereral good inns in it, and a fine 
old church, in the Qothic style, situated with even more 
than the usual attention to the picturesque which is usually 
displayed in the sites of English churches. Newport church 
stands upon a natural terrace, on the left bank of the river 
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down. A row of tall trees fringe the river brink, and din- 
close at intervals, through their foliage, the quiet stream 
flashing in the sun-light. The southern wall of the church 
is covered with the Ohinaaster rose, which being, at the 
time we visited it, in full bloom, imparted to the whole 
place a singularly pleasing effect 

Bnt the Cowperian feature in Newport is an unpretend- 
ing house in tlra main street, about two storeys high, and 
holding out, in its exterior features, no sign that would at- 
tract the notice of a stranger. This was the residence of the 
Rev. William Bull, Independent minister at Newport Pag- 
nell, a friend of Newton, who, on his leaving that part of 
the country, introduced him to Cowper, and between whom 
a friendship, distinguished by all the warmth and strength 
of Cowper's affections, soon sprang up. The independent 
minister was a man after Cowper*s own heart — a man of con- 
siderable erudition, with an active fancy, and a vein of quiet 
humour, which was sure to recommend itself to the author 
of * John Gilpin.' By way of eking out a salary, which 
must at all times have been scanty, Mr Bull took a few 
pupils into his house as boarders, with a view to prepare 
them for the Dissenting ministry. Out of this humble be- 
ginning has since arisen an institution of some note among 
Uie English Dissenters, being in fiict one of their academies 
for the education of their pastors. In this respect, it may 
be remarked, the English Dissenters are not so fortunate 
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closed against them, thej have to educate their candidates 
for the ministry, not only in systematic divinity, but even 
in the elementary studies necessary to fit them for their 
sacred profession. The college at Newport Pagnell has 
been much extended of late years, and several eminent 
ministers now flourishing in the Independent denomina- \ 
tion, have received their education there. The extension 
of the college has caused the extension of the premises, but i 
these additions have been all in the rear of the old house ; 
in front it maintains the same appearance as when Mr Bull 
resided in it, and when Cowper, footsore and weary with 
his walk from Olney, came, by appointment, to dine with 
the minister, who had forgotten all about the invitation, 
and had dispatched his wife some miles into the country. 
Between two such spirits, however, ceremony was not want- 
ing, and these little cro:^ purposes, no doubt, only served to 
enhance the mirth and enjoyment of their meeting. In the 
back of the house, however, things are altered. Long un- 
sightly brick buildings, intended, we suppose, as the pri- 
vate apartments of the students, rear their heads and ap- 
pear to occupy altogether the place of the small garden, 
which, at great labour and expense, Mr Bull had reduced 
into something like cultivation, and where, Cowper tells 
us, he took him, after the dinner above alluded to, and 
showed him his favourite seat, * where he sits and smokes, 
with his back against one brick wall and his nose against 
another.' The chapel of which Mr Bull was the minister 
is still farther in the rear of the house, and though it is a 
large and commodious place of worship, and apparently 
numbering many of the most respectable inhabitants among 
its hearers — at least if one might judge f^om the number 
of elegant monumental marble tablets which were ranged 
along its walls"- yet, hidden as it is, and enveloped on all 
sides by other buildings, a stranger might easily pass 
through every street of the town, without knowing that it 
possessed a Dissenting chapel at all. This modest cha- 
racter of Dissenting chapels is almost universal over Eng- 
land — even in London itself^ and still more in country 
towns. The old Dissenting churches are hidden in yards 
or back lanes, or, as here, in the rear of private pre- 
mises, never coming openly to the front, and challenging 
the notice of the passers by. This is in all probability 
a relic of the persecuting days of the Stuarts, when con- 
venticles in market-towns were strictly forbidden and 
eagerly hunted down, and when the Puritans were con- 
strained to hold their meetings in secret places, con- 
cealed as much as possible from their lynx-eyed perse- 
cutors. 

The Ouse, on leaving Newport, takes a bend to the north, 
forming an arc of some compass between that town and 
Olney, of which the highway may be described as the 
chord. The road presents nothing of much interest, until, 
about halfway, the crest of some considerable rising ground 
is gained, whence the first view of Olney, with its tall 
church-spire conspicuous in the landscape, bursts upon the 
view. The fertile vale of the Ouse lies at your feet, and a 
country, beautiful indeed, and rich in suggestions of plenty 
and comfort, but possessed of few bold or striking features, 
is spread out before the spectator. It is, in fact, the oppo- 
site ridge to that on. which Merton is situated, and would 
have afforded to the poet as good materials as those which 
the view fipom the above ftimished him, when he drew that 
fine description of woodland scenery which occurs in the 
first book of the *Task.' With expectations heightened 
from this first view of the poet's home, we hastened fur- 
ward, and on reaching the bottom of the hill, we were able 
to extract another reminiscence of Cowper from a sign- 
post that pointed out the road to Clifton. 

Clifton is a neighbouring parish, on the opposite side 
of the river to Olney, and was for some time the residence 
of Lady Austen, a woman whose name will always be as- 
sociated with Cowper, along with Mrs Unwin and Lady 
Hesketh. She it was who first incited him to the writing 
of the • Task,' and gave him the sofa for his subject It 
was an abortive attempt to visit her in miry weather which 
gave occasion to his sportive ballad, so truly revealing the 
gentle and playful character of the man — 



' I sing of ajoamny to Clifton 

We would have performed if we conld, 
Without cart or barrow to lift on 
Poor Mary and me through the mud, 
Slee sla slud, 
Stuck in the mud ! 
Oh, it is pleasant to wade through a flood ! * 

But we had no time to visit Clifton, and therefi>re, oonteni- 
ing ourselves with chanting the ballad (as Bams says, 

* crooning till a body's sell does weel aneuch ' ), we turned 
in the opposite direction, through the rich meadows thai 
led to Olney. A short time brought us to the bridge, no 
longer the one 

* That with its wearisome but needftil length 
Bestrides the wintry flood : ' 

for that, it is well known, was, even in the days of Cowper 
himself, considered a nuisance from it8t)}d age and decay, 
and many allusions are made to it in his letters, where we 
find an attempt was made to assess the Olney people for its 
renewal, which Cowper, with true burghal feeling, helped 
to resist. The old bridge, however, is not wholly gone — 
a poition of it still remains, and even does duty. The 

* wearisome ' length of the bridge was needful, not beoMise 
the river is a very broad one — it is, in fiwjt, rather insig' 
nificant at this part of its course — but because the meadows 
on the south are so low that in winter they are generally 
overflowed, and therefore a bridge is necessary to pass not 
only the ordinary channel of the river, but the flooded 
bottoms that are contiguous to it. It appears that after 
much litigation, a compromise was come to; the oonnty 
trustees having been at the expense of a smart new bridge 
across the meadows, while that portion of the old bridge 
which spans the ordinary channel of the river still re- 
mains, like all patched pieces of work, the result has 
been unsatistactory. There is a raised causeway between 
the two bridges, and they do not stand parallel to each 
other ; so that a man who should hold a straight coarse on 
leaving the old bridge, would, instead of entering on the 
other, tumble right over into the bottom below. It seems 
that the old bridge is the property of the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, lord of the manor of Olney, and to him it should fidl 
to renew this relic of the olden time, which, besides the in- 
convenience we have mentioned, is so narrow that two 
horsemen could scarcely pass each other. But, whether 
it be from reverence for its association with Cowper, or 
whether it be from the more vulgar motive of saving his 
money, his lordship retains the bridge as it is, to the an- 
noyance of the inhabitants — an annoyance, howerer, in 
which the poetical visitants of the place will hardly ahareu 

Olney is a smaller town than Newport — ^in &ct, though 
possessed of a weekly market, it has more the appearance 
of a large village than anything else. It consists chiefly 
of one large street, stretching to the north-east. At the 
upper end, the street opens out on the right, and forms a 
triangular area, which constitutes * the Market-hilL' At 
the upper end of this Market-hill, and upon the right hand, 
stands Cowper's house. It is in some respects of more 
ambitaous pretensions than its neighbours, being a storey 
higher than any of the others, as well as being much 
longer, but without any pretensions to superior elegance 
of style or convenience of accommodation — in fkct, it Is 
exactly what Dickens would call * an old, large, rambling 
house.' Its eight windows in a row are all of the same 
dull common-plaee style ; and, looking at the monotonoos 
appearance of the old house, with the mean accessories that 
surrounded it, and recollecting all the poverty and distress 
which Cowper himself describes as snrronnduig him, ire 
could not feel surprised that a man of his exquisite and 
morbid sensibilities should have deeply felt Uie depres- 
sion these duly scenes were calculated to inspire. The 
house is so large that it is a marvel how the small esta- 
blishment of Cowper and Mrs Unwin could have oeonpied 
it ; though certainly its size explained at once how it was 
that the poet was able to entertain so many of has fHemfa 
at the same time, and to assure Uie Johnsons and the 
Roses, that, though Lady Hesketh and her servants were 
with ium, there was still room for their aooommodation. 
It is now no longer in the occupation of one fiunily. At 
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the one end is a grocer's shop, at the other an infant- 
school (and the noisy lessons of the children swelled plea- 
santly in onr ears as we stood in the street on that sum- 
mer's day), while between them, is a sort of arched gate- 
way, apparently intended for a carriage-entrance, lending 
to a ys^ up which a straw-plait manufiicturer carries on 
his trade. Prom the market-place, a narrow lane leads 
down towards the vicarage. This is Silver End, famous in 
Oowper's correspondence as the abode of most of the idle- 
ness and depravity of Olney. The vicarage itself stands 
in another street, and nearly oppo^^ite to Cowper's house, 
each house having a garden behind it, with one wall at 
the upper end, serving for the boundary of both ; and it 
was that Cowper might meet the Olney curate — that 
curate was John Newton — without encountering the stare 
of the * Silver End blackguards,' that a door was broken 
out in the wall aforesaid, to allow the two friends to com- 
municate through their respective gardens. The vicarage 
is a sweet and pleasantly situated house, forming a strong 
contrast to the gloomy old mansion on the Market-hill. 
Its front is nearly hidden with evergreens and flowering 
shrubs. We were told that the inmates of Cowper's house, 
as well as the person who now holds possession of the 
garden, were very courteous to strangers, and willing to 
show the relics that still remained of him. There, it was 
said, are to be seen the hole he cut in the parlour-door to 
allow of the uninterrupted gambolling of his tame hares 
on the carpet, and also the greenhouse in the garden, in 
which he composed the greater part of the * Task,' and trans- 
lated the * Iliad,' and which is kept up much as he left it : 
while, though the door broken out in the garden-wall to 
communicate with the vicarage was closed again when Mr 
Newton left for London, still the patching was visible. 
These were tempting objects to gaze upon; but, on the 
other band, we hate to exhibit our enthusiasm before 
strangers; we must either indulge our fiincies in the pre- 
sence of a friend or in solitude ; and we turned away to 
those objects of interest which lay accessible to all, and 
where we needed no cicerone. Among these was the tall 
and solitary elm which grows at the bottom of the market- 
place, and which forms so conspicuous a feature in all the 
pictures we have seen of the poet's residence; and near it 
there stands the identical pump of whose erection Cowper 
so humorously complains in one of his letters, as entailing 
expense on the inhabitants, while it would benefit no one 
but the shoemaker, opposite whose door it was erected. 
We repeated the lines with which he commemorated the 
event — 

* Let Bannister now lend his aid 
To ftarnlsh shoes tor the balcer, 
Who has pat down a pamp, with a lamp at the tom 
For the use of the said shoemalcer.* 

The pump is now in a state of dilapidation, arising from 
neglect, so that it does not seem to have gained popularity 
with years. There is no lamp on the top, nor could we 
learn there ever had been, so that it is probable the oppo- 
sition to the schemes of the reforming baker had been too 
powerful for him as for some greater reformers, and that 
he had been compelled to give up his design of surmount- 
ing it with a lamp as some solace to the outraged feelings 
and pockets of the frugal inhabitants. 

In wandering through a strange town, it is always in- 
structive to get into its back streets and lanes. We have 
no faith in the appearance which the main thoroughfares 
present, as revealing the character of the place or tJ^e con- 
dition of its inhabitants. They are always sure to put the 
best fiice on the matter; they wear a starched, hypocriti- 
cal demureness, as if to cheat the stranger into a belief in 
their respectabilty. But in the back streets, and still more 
in the narrow lanes, you have the character of the place 
presented to you without disguise or any effort at conceal- 
ment. There is no painful struggle there between poverty 
and respectability; want^ and beggary, and profligacy 
feel that there they are upon their own ground, and that 
they have no occasion to bide their heads. Animated by 
such feelings as these we turned down Silver End, and 
through a back street, and emerged again upon the main 



thoroughfare by a lane that was narrower than any wynd 
in the High Street of Edinburgh. The accounts tLat are 
scattered through Cowper's correspondence of the deep 
poverty of the people, seemed, as far as we could judge by 
this hasty glance, to be borne out to the letter. The 
hovels of the people were small and ruinous, though in 
most cases scrupulously clean ; while, through the open 
doors, it could be too plainly discerned that their huts 
were almost destitute of furniture. In one case, an aged 
woman siat at the door of her cottage with her needles and 
her pillow, in the act of lace-knitting — the very picture of 
the cottager whom Cowper so finely contrasts with Vol- 
taire as one who 

* Just knew, and knew no more, her Bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew.* 

From the town we bent our steps to the church3rard, 
and, pacing in its quiet walks, we mused upon the exalted 
privilege of genius, which could confer upon an insignifi- 
cant village like this, and its no less insignificant inhabi- 
tants, an immortality for which thousands have struggled 
in vain. What a satire upon the restless schemes of 
ambitious men, that in a few years oblivion, in spite of all 
their efforts, closes over the names and memories of so 
many of them 1 while here, without an effort, and without 
even the intention, the routine business and the petty 
squ&bblings carried on in an obscure village, with the 
petty actors in these ignoble affairs — the Reedons, the 
Rabans, the Peares, and the Pages, * poor Nat Oee,' and 
' old Oeary Ball ' — have become enshrined in the memory of 
every reader of sensibility and taste, and their names have 
received an immortality as lasting as the English language 
can bestow. And now where were they all T Daniel Raban, 
the baker, who would not tolerate Thomas Scott the com- 
mentator's preaching, and set up a rival meeting himself 
— Reedon, the schoolmaster, who had * made his prayer to 
God that he might become acquainted with some talent, 
and now, in the acquaintance of this worthy gentleman 
(meaning me, says Cowper), had found that prayer ful- 
filled' — Thomas Ashbumer, the joiner, who, at a county 
election, had courageously throttled the ringleader in a 
riot, and quelled the disturbance^all of them, unknowing 
and reckless of the fame which had been secured for their 
memories, slept beneath the turf we trod, without even a 
stone that we could find to mark their graves. 

Musing on these sobering recollections, we turned our 
steps outside the town, patised again on the old bridge, 
and gazed on Weston, about a mile and a half up the 
river, and which is truly what its name indicates, * under- 
wood,' reached the division of the road that leads to Clif- 
ton, gained the crest of the hill, and, pausing long on its 
summit, where the best view of the town could be obtained, 
we turned at last» and bade farewell to Olney. 



WAR. 

War ! who that has witnessed it in its loathsome and re- 
volting details would not, if a single spark of humanity 
has survived the ordeal, deprecate all that may, by possi- 
bility, lead toitP What more fearful scourge can light 
upon our race P See how, upon its first appearance, myriads 
of households are invaded by dark forebodings, heart- 
wasting anxieties, and spirit-killing fears ! Where is he 
that can compute the sum v( daily duties left unfulfilled, 
the amount of daily enjoyments spilt upon the ground, 
in consequence of the flurry and apprehension excited by 
the unleashing of the dogs of war P In how many bosoms, 
at the first shrill cry of their hated voices, does tender- 
hearted charity faint away, and leave an open door for the 
entrance of malignant and cruel passions ! What a strain 
does the fierce excitement of the public mind bring to 
bear upon those gentler sympathies which Christianity 
has nourished ! How many rules of inward morality give 
way beneath the pressure, and to what a vast extent is in- 
jury inflicted upon the whole existing breadth of spiritual 
sense and feeling ! Follow an army in its march ! Mark 
the recklessness of soul that spreads from man to man 
throughout the ranks ! and, as the fear uf death is gradually 
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•urmounied hj pride and passion, see, too, bow usually 
the fear saoeambs with it ! Onward sweeps the walking 

Sestilence, ruthlessly devastatino^ the fields of patient in- 
usiry, scattering the seeds of demoralisation in countless 
families along its course, trampling down weakness with- 
out pity, and leaving behind it a broad wake of physical 
and moral ruin. And then, the battle, who shall describe 
its hideous features P Involved in a cloud of dust and 
tmoke, thousands of men are plying the encinns of death. 
Maddened with the fever of the hour, and cliukcd with 
thirst, they deal out and receive momentary dfst ruction. 
Hot blood bounds through their veins, and makes them 
deaf alike to the moans of suffering and the promptings 
of compassion. The dying are beneath their feet, the dead 
are before their eyes — neither are regard <'d. To and fro 
rock the fiving billows of ruin, leaving the soil, wherever 
they meet, deluged with blood, and covered with the broken 
and battered wrecks of poor humanity. The fortune of 
the day it decided — the smoke and dust clear away — and 
the setting sun, perhaps, or the rising moon, looks upon a 
spectacle of carnage, which not the stoutest- hearted can 
contenaplate without sickening horror and dismay. Such is 
war ! Who would not labour with all his energies of body 
and of mind to avert it, if possible. — Nonconformist. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE: 

BBOItt OLBAimCOS rROM VAKIOU8 ACTBOIt& 

In recent times much new and valuable light has been 
thrown npon the manners, customs, and facta recorded in 
sacred Scripture. Apparent inconsistencies have been re- 
moved, obscurities elucidated, difficulties explained, and 
allusions, once ill understood by gifted theologians, have 
been nnade clear to the wayfaring man. This is a matter 
of unmingled ddight to every Christian. That knowledge, 
which illuminates the sacred page, and throws out its 
glorious truths in more prominent relievo, must be hailed 
as no ordinary blessing. In fact, the more widely and 
thoroughly the Bible is understood, the more majestic 
and overpowering will the claims of Christianity appear. 
The glory of the sacred volume, like the glory of its Author, 
needs only to be seen as it really is in order to be felt as 
no earthly emanation. The Bible is ever regarded as most 
glorious where it b best known. 

' It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.' (Matt. xiz. 24.>~With regard to this passage, 
it has been advanced that, owing to a slight error in trans- 
lating, the sense is misconstrued ; and that our Saviour's 
illustration was as natural and obvious, as he evidently 
intended his meaning to be plain and simple. It has been 
urged that the word in the original signified * cable,' as 
well as * camel,' the former of which would render the 
sense more in accordance with common expression— thus, 
* It is easier for a cable to go through the eye of a needle,' 
&c. Had this been the case, however, it is most likely the 
attention of some scholar would have been directed towards 
it. In fact, the Rev. W. S. Gilly was aware of this surmise, 
and in his valuable work, < The Spirit of the Gospel,' al- 
though he neither refutes nor admits the supposition, con- 
siders it was more probable that our Saviour s words were 
intended to apply to a gate in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem, called * The Needle's Eye,' through which, on ac- 
count of the narrowness of the pass, the loaded camels 
could not go. He takes occasion to point out the force and 
beauty of this illustration, which compares the riches with 
which the worldly-minded are encumbered, and which ob- 
struct their entrance into heaven, to the wide-spread bur- 
dens which render it impossible for the camels to pass 
through the Needle's Eye, on the way they are destined 
to journey. — The words, * It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle,' were proverbial among the 
Jews ; they used them to signify a thing of great difficulty, 
next to an impoasibility. 

* His meat was locusts and wild honey.' (Matt. iii. 4.) 
— Dr Clarke has related that a tree grows in the Holy 
Land which is called the locust-tree {Ceratonia sUiqua), 



and whiih produces a fruit somewhat similar to that of 
the bread-fruit tree ; and this fact was previously known 
to those who had been in the Mediterranean. In the stems 
of the locust-tree, wild bees deposit their honey. Wild 
bees, in Palestine, we are informed by Mr .Moore, fre- 
quent hollow trunks and branches of trres, and also clefts 
of rocks ; hence it is said, in Psalm Ixxxi., * honey cut of 
the stony rock.' We should naturally have concluded ihitt 
the fruit thus mentioned so peculiarly in connection with 
honey, was the food of the Baptist in the wildemeaa, 
were we not assured, on the authority of modem and in- 
telligent travellers, that the locust of the insect tribe is 
still used as an article of food. * The Bedouins eat lucosts,' 
observes the Rev. C. B. Elliot, in his instructive book of 
travels ; * these they fry on an iron plate, and then pre- 
serve in bags of salt. Some cut off the head and tail, which 
others eat with the rest of the insect.' Pliny meotioos 
that some of the EthiofMans, in his day, lived * only on 
locusts salted and dried in smoke ; ' and of the Partbians 
he observes, that they were * very fond of locusts ; ' mod St 
Jerome notices the same taste among the Libyans. Thete 
can ' e little doubt that it was the animal and not the vege- 
table locust, which constituted the frugal fare of the Bap- 
tist, 'or, while the former is universally eaten on both sides 
of the Jordan, the latter i» given only to cattle. 

' Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thine house.' ( Matt. 
ix. 6.)— In Syria, Turkey, and Greece, we are informed 
by travellers that the bed, instead of being the heavy and 
cumbrous article it is with us, merely consists of one or two 
light coverlets, which might be thrown down in any comer 
for immediate use, and which it was easy for the owner to 
remove in his arms. This accounts for the command of 
our Saviour, which sometimes, to the yoong and unlearned, 
throws considerable obscurity on this passage. 

' That which ye have spoken in the ear in doseta shall 
be proclaimed upon the house-tops.' (Luke xii. 3.) — In 
the villages in the East, the houses are built of bricks dried 
in the sun ; the roofs are composed of mud laid over 
branches of trees, supported on trunks of aspen. Each is 
furnished with a stone roller, and rolled after baavy rain ,* 
the falling in of a roof from wet is an event of ordinary 
occurrence. The houses are all of the same heigk:, never 
exceeding one storey, and their tops, communicating with 
one another, form a favourite promenade, as well as a 
sleeping-place for the men in summer. A knowledge •* 
these facts, and of the construction of Syrian dwellings, 
throws light on the narrative of the paralytic, whose friends 
uncovered and broke up the roof of a house to let down 
his bed before our Lord. It waa not Bousaal to place a 
sick man's couch on the roof; to open a hole in it was a simple 
operation, and to repair the damage scarcely more difficult 
The roofs of houses are evpn converted into thoroughfares; 
and mules frequently pass over the tops of the dwellings. 
The right to do this is so generally admitted at Safet, 
that an amusing anecdote is told of a native, who brought 
an action against a fellow- citizen, for breaking through the 
roof of bis house, by conducting over it a mule very heavily 
laden ; and was met by a counrer-suit for the value of the 
beast, whose leg he had bi-en the means of fracturing, by 
not making his roof of sufficient strength to sustain the 
weight of the animal. The custom of growing com npon 
the flat- roofed houses also occa}»ioned the sacred writers to 
si»eak of * the grass which groweth upon the house- top,' 
which in dry seasons, on account i.f its insufficient rooting. 
* withered before it was plucked up j ' or, in other words, 
fit to harvest. 

* If the salt loseth its savour.' (Luke xiv. 34.)— Whit 
was meant by salt losing its savour has puzzled many. 
There is found in Syria a peculiar kind of fo^l ^r rode 
salt, which, in progress of time, by exposure to air and 
moisture, loses almost entirely its taste, except in the 
very centre of the lumps. This is probably a mixture of 
salts crystallised, sulphate of lime (g3rpsum), and common 
salt — the first, quite tasteless, and nearly insoluble in 
water, is consequently but little altered by exposure ; bot 
the common salt mixed with it readily dissolving away, 
its savour would be gone. 
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* The sheep hear his voice, and be calleth his owd sbeep 
by name, and leadeth them out.' (Jobn x. 3.) — The 
flocks of sheep io Asia Minor are all led, not driven, by 
tbe shepherds. The sheep are perfectly acquainted with 
the voice of their pastor, whom they obey ; and when tbe 
flodEs are not too numerous, they have their distinctive 
names, and answer to them. 

* Neither do men pnt new wine into old bottles.' (Matt, 
ix. 17.)— Vessels used to hold water are sometimes tbe 
skins of calves, sheep, or goats, with tbe orifices carefhily 
sewed up, while smaller utensils of tbe same material 
frequently attract the eye of the traveller, and explain 
this Scriptural allusion, unintelligible to a European. In 
the East^ indeed, at every turn, the Christian student 
meets with illustrations of the inspired writings. The 
expressions, parallels, and imagery of tbe Bihle are pecu- 
liarly adapted to this holy land ; and Syria may be regard- 
ed as a local commentary on the sacred volume. 

* Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou sbalt find it 
after many days.' ( Eccles. xi 1 . ) — This was a plan literally 
followed in the East, by the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood of the jrreat rivers, which in the rainy season over- 
flowed their banks ; and it was customary, before the waters 
retired, to throw over them the seeds of maise, which had 
sprung up by the time the land appeared, and yielded fruit 
after many davs. 

' An ark of bulrushes daubed with slime and with pitch.' 
(Exod. ii. 3 ) — The papyrus, or paper- reed {Oyperwt pa- 
pyrus of Linnaeus), is, in Scripture, the rush or bulrush. 
We find mention made of ships, boats, or canoes, composed 
of the papyrus, in the book of Job, in Isaiah, and in Exodus; 
in ancient writings, such are mentioned by Herodotus, 
Pliny, and Flutarch ; in modem writers, by Bruce, and 
others. Pliny says (according to Bruce), that tbe whole 
plant together was used for making boats — a piece of the 
acacia- tree being put at the bottom to serve as a keel. 
The vessels that were formed of the papyrus, in the earliest 
times, as a means of navigating the Nile and the Red Sea, 
are still in use among the primitive inhabitants of Eastern 
A frica. The ark of the child Moaes was a small vessel of 
this description. 

< But all their works they do to be seen of men, they 
make broad their phvlacteries, and enlarge tbe borders of 
their garments.' (Matt, xxiii. 5.)— The phylacteries of 
the Jews were strips of parchment, with passages from 
the law written upon them. Sometimes they were scrolls, 
on which were inscribed the ten commandments. They 
wf>re worn round the hem of the garment, fastened to the 
f«>rehead or wrist, or sometimes pinned on the left sleeve. 
They were thus worn, that the laws of God might be con- 
tinually before their eyes and in their remembrance ; and 
tbe custom evidently originated in a pious desire to re- 
gard habitually the law, however it might have been 
abused by the hypocritical Pharisee. They complied with 
the command of Moses, in the 1 1th chapter of Deutero- 
nomy — * Therefore shall ye lay up these my words in 
your hearts, and in your souls, and bind them for a sign 
tipon your hand, that they may be as frontlets between 
your eyes.' — Customs similar to this were not confined to 
the Jews. Mohammedans are very careful to enforce the 
observance of their prophet's laws, and render them fami- 
liar to the people. Sentences from the Koran are pro- 
fusely inscribed in the interior of their mosques, on their 
tombstones, and fountains; while the Moolla from the tops 
of tbe minarets and the doors of the mosques proclaims, 
in tbe deep bass voice and solemn accents of the Arabic 
tongue, that * God is great and mercifiil, and Mohammed 
is his prophet.' The custom of the Jews' writing Scrip- 
ture passages in their apartments, and on the ' door-posts of 
their houses,' has also descended to their more immediate 
successors. During the travels of the Rev. C. B. Elliott, 
in the East, he visited the Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
throughout whose palace he found inscriptions in Greek, 
containing such sentences as — * Know thyself,' * Respect 
old age,' ' Honour thy parents.' The feeling of mankind 
to place before their own eyes, or the eyes of others, ob- 
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ment, may be termed universal. The pious and moral 
sentences usually hung in our infant schools partake of 
this character ; and as the design is to promote tbe cause 
of religion and virtue, we may hope, however humble the 
means^ that it may be sanctified and blessed by the ap- 
proval of the Most High. 



WILD FLOWERS OP THE MONTHS AND 
THEIR ASSOCIATIONS.— AUGUST. 

BT H. O. ADAJIS. 



Hark I anild the ' shivery leaf aonnda * of the forest comei a voice, 
From the vale, and ftrom the upland ; and It salth : * U^jolcel njoleet 
For the com la ripe and heavy, full and golden la the ear, 
Tis the teeming time of plen^— festival of all the year. 

Ia the crimson Poppy flushes all the landscape, where the grain 
Seems a sea of goldi. whose billows flash the sunbeams back again ; 
Russet hnaks In hasel copses duster like to swarming beea, 
And at night the broad moon shlneth upon laden orchard trees I 

Lo^ the gadding vine Is hanging ripening dusters in the sim, 

And the thkk-set bramblo-berries thdr rich purple tinge have won ; 

And the hope with fragrant teasels deck tbe poles round whidi they 

dimb; 
Shout ye billa, and shout ye valleys, 'tis the bounteous harvest time 1 * 

Hark ! again amid the leaf sounds of the forest comes a voice. 
Sounding like a solemn dkrge-noto; yet it saith: 'Rejoice! rejoice I 
But r^oico with fear and trembling, as ye think upon the day, 
When the latier harvest oometh, and the earth shall pass away. 

Are ye ready for the reaper? are ye wheat, or arc ye tares? 
Can ye bear the awftil flawing of the sickle that Ue bears? 
Are ye meet for heavenly gamers— ftiU and heavy Uke the corn; 
Or XmX klle weeds that unto everlasting flames are boroe? ' 

Lo, the land Is covered over with Hawkweed and Marigold, 
Flaunting gaily. Where will they be when the winter winds blow 

cold? 
Where will they he!— where will ^ be? If ye have no fhilt to show: 
Many lessons nature teaches ; ponder on them as ye go 1 



Now commences what Keats poetically terms * the season 
of mists and mellow fruitftilness,' and before the month is 
over, in the more southern parts of Europe, the corn, which 
lately rustled to every passing breeze, and glorified the 
landiicape with its rich golden hue, will be cut down, and 
stacked or gathered into the bam, for the sustenance of 
man. Now is the time which Tennyson describes, when he 
speaks of 

* Youngest autumn in a bower 
Gnipe-thicken'd from the light, and blinded 

With many a deep-hned bell-like flower 
Of fragrant trailurs ; when the air 

Sleepeth over all the heaven. 

And the crag that fhmts the ev*n 

All along the shadowing shore, 
Crimsons over an inland mere.' 

Spencer describee August as 

' Being rich arrayed 
WUh garment all of gold down to the ground: * 

and with great propriety, for the whole lace of nature 
seems this month transmuted, as by some alchemical pro- 
cess, into the richest and most precious of all metals. The 
flowers are nearly all decked in a golden livery, and one of 
them — the Marigold — the Soliesqua (sun-follower), and 
Soils sponsa (spouse of the sun), as ancient writers have 
termed it, appears to have gazed upon the great luminary 
of day, and drunk in his aureate beams, until they have be- 
come part of its very existence ; 

* Tbe Marigold that goes to bed with tbe son, 
And with him rises weeping,* 

as Shakspeare describes it, alluding to the action of light 
upon the flower, causing it to open and shut at regular 
periods of the day. The great bard also mentions it under 
another name, in one of the most beautiful of his lyrics : — 

* Hark! hark I the lark at heaven's gate alnga, 

And Phuebus 'gins to rise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 

Oil chHliced flowers that li<», 
And Hinldng Maryhud* begin 

To ope thdr golden eyes.* 

Maryhuds — buds dedicated to the Yirgin Mary— appears 
to have been a not uncommon term in tbe old Catholic 
timAR. when neonle were fond of assooiatinff the names of 
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their favourite saints with the flowers, and other natural 
objects around them. It was a good and commendable 
practice, and we should do well if, while discarding their 
errors and superstitions, we still retained this custom, and 
associated devotional thoughts of the great object of our 
adoration with all the outward manifestations of Uis wis- 
dom and goodness, which we cannot fail to observe on every 
side of us — 

* Oh, to what uae thmll we put 

The wild we«d-flower that simply blows? 
And is there Any moral shut 
Within the bosom of the rose? ' 

asks Tennyson ; and who shall doubt that there is a ' mo- 
ral shut ' withiu every flower, and bud, and folded leaf, and 
grassy blade, that grows — a moral and a meaning ? for, as 
the same writer observes, 

* Every man that walks the mead. 

In bnd, or blade, or bloom may find. 
According as his humours lead, 
A meaning suited to his mind.* 

One of the best and greatest meanings which we can derive 
from these floral teachers, is that of faith and humble de- 
pendence upon divine bounty and protection. We observe 
that— 

* All its allotted length of days 
The tlowcr ripens In Its place - 
Ripeuit, and fades, and falls, and with no toil. 
Fast rooted in the fhiltful soil,* 

again to quote the poet of * Locksley Hall,' with whom, 
however, we must not linger too long, or our readers will 
fiincy we have got among his dreamy * Lotus Eaters,' 
where— 

* With half-dropt eyelids still. 

Beneath a heaven dark and holy. 
They watch the long bright river drawing slowly 
His waters from the purple hill. 
And hear the dewy echoes calling 

From cave to cave, thro' tlie ttiick-twlned vine, 
And hear the emerald coloured waters f.dling 
Thro' many a woven Acanthus-wreath divhie.* 

We should like to place the graceful Acanthus leaf in 
our August wreath — for it is to be found, according to Dios- 
corides, at this period of the year — only that we think it 
best now to confine ourselves to plants which are indige- 
nous to this country, hoping at another time to have a gos- 
sip with our readers about those which are of foreign ori- 
gin, and are more especially alluded to by the old classical 
writers. Tennyson, in his description of * youngest autumn,' 
speaks of * fragrant trailers ; ' and one of these, the ClemaUs, 
is now in full flower, festooning the hedges in every direc- 
tion. The poets have variously called it * Traveller's Joy,' 
and * Virgin's Bower,* and no description of a sylvan re- 
treat, or a trysting-pUce for lovers, would be at all perfect 
without this elegant creeper. Look what a glorious bower 
Keats builds up for the moon-loved Endymion : — 

* Above his head. 
Four lily stalks did their white honours wed, 
To make a coronal, and round him grew 
Ail tendrils green, of every bloom and hue, 
Together intertwined and trammellM flrcah: 
The vine of glossy sprout— the ivy mesti, 
Shading its Eihlop berries -and woodbine, 
Of velvet leaves and bugle blooms divine — 
Convolvulus hi streaked vases flush— 
The creeper mellowing for an autumn blush — 
And llrgins bower trailing airily, 
With others of the sisterhood.' 

Including, of course, although he does not specifically 
mention it — 

' The JrMsaminfy with which the queen of flowers, 
To charm her god, adorns his favourite bowers ; 
Which brides, by tiie plain hand of neatness drest, 
Unenvied rival ! wear upon their breast; 
Sweet as the incense of the morn, and chaste 
As the pore zone which circles Dian's waist' 

The Jessamine, however, beautiftil and fragrant though 
it be, and common as it has become amongst us, is not a 
plant on which we should here bestow much notice, per- 
haps, because it is undoubtedly of foreign origin — a native 
of the sunny Orient — Persia, Arabia, and the islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago being the countries in which it 
is principally known as a wild plant. It appears ab»o to 



be very generally found as such in many parts of the sonth 
of Europe, where it was probably intxtniuoed by some of 
the early Cnisaders. 

We have alluded, in our song of the month, to the Hawk- 
weed, the blossoms of whioh — and there are several kinds, 
all yellow, yet varying greatly in their size and depth ot 
tint — assist in giving that pervading * golden ' hue to the 
landscape by which this month is mainly characterised. 
The historical associations of the Hawkweed, into which 
Phillips enters somewhat fully, are to us not pleasing ones. 
It is true, we have visions conjured up of gallant caval- 
cades issuing forth from the portcullised arcliway of the 
grim castle, and sweeping over the green sward, and be- 
neath the stately trees of the forest, with the H^a-la of 
bugles, and shouts and merry laughter ; we have forms of 
manly beauty and of female loveliness passing before us, 
amid the waving of plumes, and the sheen and rustle of 
silken attire, and the flashing of sunshine upon the silver 
bells of the hawks, which jingle with every movement — 
on the burnished bosses, and studs ^nd buckles, which 
adorn the caparisons of the stately steeds and ambling 
jennets — and on the jewelled clasps and ornaments oi 
the rich dresses of the knights and ladies fair; making 
the whole a perfect picture of enchantment, a gorgeous and 
bewildering spectacle, which stirs the blood in one's veins, 
and quickens the pulses, and makes the heart leap like that 
of the child when he *■ beholds a rainbow in the sky,' or 
any other sight that is beautiful and animating. But, 
alas ! if we follow the joyous cavalcade to its place of des- 
tination — the bank:} of a shallow stream, wherein the grey 
willows dip their pensile branches, or the borders oi a 
wood-encircled mere, or rushy pond, we shall see that 
which will dissipate all the pleasure which the gallant 
spectacle affordi'd : 

Up ftom his still retreat the heron soars, 

Arouaed by dogn and shouting serving men. 

And strives in vain to 'scape hi-> swift-wing'd ft»e. 

A shridt-a swoop-a struggle brief -and tlien. 

Prone on the earth, with bldod-bcdabbled plumQe^ 

Tlie stately bird lies in death agonies; 

While the flerce hawk upon a snowy hand 

Exulting sits, caress'd by maidens falr 

And gontle dames, who glory in his might, 

And tlilnk it tport to see him strike to earth 

The quiet haunter of the streams and lakea, 

* The old tradition,* says Miss Pratt, * that the hawk fed 
upon the Hawkweed, and led her young ones early to eat 
the plant, that by its juices they might gain acuteness of 
vision, was believed, some centuries since, not only in our 
land, but throughout Europe ; for the popular name of this 
flower in France is VEp&rvikre^ and the Qermans call it 
Habichts kraut* For this reason, and also because th« 
Qreeks called it Accipitrina, Phillips presents the Hawk- 
weed as an emblem of quicksightedness, and recommends 
it as a remedy to those whom Cupid has rendered blind. 
The Latin name of the plant is Hieracium, Like the 
Marigold, it is one of those which compose the * Horulogue 
of the Fields,' and is thus alluded to by Charlotte South— 

* See Hleradnm's rarions tribe. 

Of plumy seed and radiate flowers, 
Tlie course of time their blooms prescribe, 
And wake or sleep appointed hours.' 

Now are several kinds of Camomile in blossom. Most of 
these resemble the ox-eye daisy in appearance, having yel- 
low discs with white rays, but one or two kinds are wholly 
yellow, or rather a pale straw colour. Such is the Anthevus 
nobilfSt that commonly used for medicinal purposes. There 
is an old English proverb, which says, 'Camomile the 
oftener it is trodden upon the faster it grows ; ' and this 
faith is still held to be orthodox in the rural districts of 
our land. Whether, with the old pastoral poet William 
Browne, the country people believe the plant to be nutri- 
tious to the finny tribes, we cannot say. Speaking of the 
river nymphs, he tells us that — 

* Another fh>m the banks (in mere good wiU) 
Brought nutriment for flsh, the CtmiiomlL' 

There is another plant now blossoming, which ought to 
be a favourite with the poets and scholastic men, if it were 
only on account of its name — Grass of Parnassus I It has, 
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however, something more than this to recommend it — grace 
and elegance. Bishop Mant sajs — 

* Pamasstan Grass, with clialiced bloom. 

And Klobea nectarloiu, like the earr* 

Rich coronet, beset with pearls.' 

In the south of Britfun this is rather a rare plant, but in 
Scotland it is more common. This flower, too, is of the pre- 
Tailing hue, jellow, though somewhat inclining to white, 
as is also the more deeply and brightly-tinted Elecampune, 
that favourite old remedy for many of *the ills which 
flesh is heir to ' — one of the largest and handsomest of Bri- 
tish wild-flowers, the downy stem frequently growing to 
j the height of six feet, and bearing a profusion of bright 
golden stars. Of a totally different hue is the fragile little 
Flax-flower, * as blue as is the sky,' as Mary Howitt tells 
us, who celebrates its praises in a poem of half a dozen 
dancing stanzas, of which we gire the concluding one : — 

* Oh, the goodly Flax-flower, 

It jrroweth on the hill, 
And be the breeze awake or sleep, 

It never standeth tttlll ! 
It seemeth all astir with Ufe, 

As If moved to thrive; 
As If It had a merry heart 

Within Its stem alive! 
Then fair befall the flax-fleld. 

And may the kindly showers, 
Give strength anto its shining stem. 

Give seed nnto its flowers.' 

This 18 one of those plants, in the praise of which the mere 
utilitarian, who is constantly turning away from the beau- 
ties and wonders of nature with the contemptuous expression 
* cut bono ? ' may well join with us. * We are under so many 
obligations to Flax,* says the compiler of the ' language of 
Flowers,' * that we cannot open our eyes without being 
sensible of them. We are indebted to it for linen, cloth, 
paper, and lace.' Then there is the wild Mignonette, or 
Dyer's weed, as it is popularly called, pushing up its spike 
of pale yellow flowers amid the nettles and long grasses of 
every hedgerow ; and on the river's brink may be seen the 
tall Hemp Agrimmy, with its flesh-coloured clusters of 
blossoms, close by where the Reed Mace, or Cat's tail, 
gives its long streamer-like catkins, and grey green leaves 
to the wind. If you go to the marsh lands you will most 
likely find the Sea Southernwood putting forth its blos- 
soms of a verdant tint, and the little glossy Sandworts, 
with their white flowers ; and the Seaside Convolvulus, 
with its rose-coloured bells; and Thrflt, or Sea Pink, giv- 
ing a delicate flush to the face of the marsh; and the 
Homed Poppy, strewing its frail yellow petals upon every 
gale; and this reminds us that we have yet omitted to 
make particular mention of that most conspicuous feature 
of an August landscape, the Scarlet Poppy of the cornfield 
and the wayside : — 

I wander'd forth one Angost mom. 

When skylarks trilled their matin tune, 
Beside a field of waving com, 

NVith Scarlet Popples thickly strewn; 
Wliere'er from out the fhiltfnl ground 

Tlie bending stalks most thickly sprung. 
There did the Poppies most abound. 

And there their flaunting streamers hang: 
I liken'd them, those Pop)<les red. 

To I*ride. My reason for't was this— 
Pride e'er is gaily raimented 

And groweUi most where plenty is. 

Perhaps our readers will be satisfied with this conceit of 
our own, ratbtr than impose upon us the heavy — we should 
say sleepy— task of culling a quotation or two from the 
immense mass of allusions and similes with which the 
poets, ancient and modern, but especially the former, have 
honoured the somnifirous family of plants, to which the 
common Scarlet Poppy, and several other kinds known to 
us, belong. Ceres and the god of sleep both claim the 
Poppy as their peculiar flower, according to Hesiod, Vir- 
gil, and other Qre^k and Latin poets; and we opine that 
the *sons of the Koil,' as Mrs Ellis calls them, of our day, 
would not much care if they had taken it altogether to 
themselves, for, beautiful an object as it is, giving a rich I 
crimson flush to the wide waving expanse of golden corn, i 



are men who look rather to the utile than to the dulce^ 
which in this case cannot exactly be combined. But we 
have now reached the liraiis of our monihly gossip, and 
must leave unnoticed many plants which are still in blos- 
som. As the most important of them, however, will still 
be so in September, we shall have another opportunity of 
alluding to them. A few more descriptive lines, then, and 
we have done for the present : 

Lo I what a wealth of golden lustre fills 

The valleys, standing thick with bending com ; 
With nndultttlng motion o er the hills. 

WIng'd Thistle seeds upon the breeze are borne; 
The scarlet Pimpernel creeps here and there, 

Amid the com the criniscm Poppies blush. 
Still on the broolis gleam Water-lilies rare; 

'Mid purple L.oosestrire and the flowering Rash ; 
Still Honeysuckle blooms perfume the gale 

And Bryony wreaths adorn the hedgerows green, 
Wliere peeps the Scabious and the Campion pale 

The tmmpetllke Ck)nvolvull between: 
The blue Campanula, the Chicory wild, 

With yellow Toad-flax variegate the plain ; 
With eye, with ear, with every sense beguiled. 

We look upon the fields of ripening gndn. 
And on the azure canopy above. 

And on the leafy woods so riclily dight. 
Our lips o'erflow with praise, our hearts with love^ 

To God, who giveth all tills plenty and delight. 



SHORT ETYMOLOGICAL NOTICES OF THE 
TOPOGRAPHY OP ENGLAND. 

Alnwick, latinised by Buchanan Alnevicus, and com- 
monly pronounced Annick, has its name, as our readers 
will now readily perceive from our definition of wick in 
our previous article, from being situated on a bend of the 
little river Alne. Though Alnwick is the county-town of 
Northumberland, it is a place of very little importance. 
Its princely castle, the family mansion of the Percies, is 
its principal attraction. 

Warkworth is situated at the mouth of the Coquet, which 
cro.s.ses the centre of the county. It has its name from old 
English warh i.e. vxjrky and Saxon worth, i.e. a farm-court, 
a rural habitation, a village, a town. Warkworth. then, 
indicates the town at or near the work. The worky to 
which the name alludes, is its ancient castle and celebrated 
hermitage in the vicinity. This latter consisted of a chapel 
and a cell, which were both hewn out, by dint of indda- 
tigable labour^ from the solid rock, and had neither beam, 
rafter, nor any piece of timber. The altar was also hewn 
from the same rock. In the chapel the hermit conducted 
his devotions ; in the cell he lived. — N.B. Our ancestors 
were wont to denominate any stupendous structure, on 
which had been expended more than ordinary pains and 
time, * the warky* by way of pre-eminence. It is thus that 
that noble educational edifice Heriot's Hospital still popu- 
larly goes in Edinburgh by the name of ' Heriot's Wark.^ 
Thus, also, in this same county of Northumberland, the 
strongest border-fortress, which the English built to check 
the incursions of the Scots, situated on the Tweed a mile 
above Coldstream, was for the same reason styled * Werk 
Castle.' It is now in ruins ; but even they testify, like the 
giant's disjointed members, to the propriety of the name. 
In like manner, the borough of Southo^arA:, in Surrey, com- 
monly reckoned a suburb of London, derives its name from 
its vast business, and the magnitude of its workt of various 
descriptions, among which may be particularised her pro- 
digious porter-breweries. Tilbury fort, in Essex, opposite 
Gravesend, is a striking synonyme. This fort being the 
principal protection of the Thames, the fortifications and 
stores are consequently on a large scale. It signifies the 
fort which cost great labour, or toilt from Anglo-Saxon 
tilian, to labour, to toil, to till. 

Morpeth is pleasautly situated on a river, which re- 
joices in two names — Wansheck, alias Cammas-water. It 
gives the title of Lord Morpeth to the eldest son of the Earl 
of Carlisle. It signifies the path of or into the moor or 
moors; for not far in a westerly direction from this town 
begins the dreary tract, appropriately called the • Waste 
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desert district is also called ReadsdaUy from the river 
Read ioterHecting it 

North Skulds is most commodiously situated just within 
the mouth, as it were, of the Tyne, on the Northumber- 
land side, whence its epithet North in contradisftinction to 
South Shiislds, on the opposiie side, in Durham ooiintj, 
standing: in exactly the same relation to it that Norfolk 
does to Suffolk. It may be remarked, that North Shields 
is (0 Newcastle what Qravesend is to London, for it is here 
that the coal-Tessels of large draught take in their ladings. 
The coal is carried down the river from the collieries in 
keels, or lighters. Hence the men employed in this la- 
borious task are technically denominated keeUrs or keel- 
men. A rough, undisciplined, and boisterous race they 
are, to be sure; yet, like their own * block diamond,' they 
are of more worth and value than many a more sparkling 
jewel ; for they and their hardy brethren, who — 

* In sable sqoadrons o'er the northern main, 
With bleak Northumhria^a cntmiU stored, nMort, 
A sooty tribe, to fiUr Augutta's port,' * 

constitute the great perennial and prolific nursery whence 
tht> British navy is manned and recruited ; and their trade, 
whilst it is directly a source of vast opulence to Newcastle 
and vicinity, is indirectly the best preparatory prelude to 
that galkmt service, on whose efficiency England's fame, 
prosperity, and saibty f^om foreign foes, rest. 

Shields, or Shiels, signifies properly any temporary erec- 
tion of boards, branches, tuH; or other chance materials, 
to afford present protection or shelter, a hut It is exalKtly 
synonymous with Latin tugurium, from Lat tego^ to cover. 
The diminutive form is «Aw/tna, a little covering. The root 
of the term is Anglo-Saxon sceal, i.e. the bark of a tree, rind, 
skull, shelly because a shieling just shelters its inmates 
fVom the inclemency of the weather, as a ^ell the yolk of 
the egg, or the rind the kernel within, in Scotland we 
have terms still in common use, that well illustrate this 
fact, viz., grain, which has been freed from the husks or 
shells, is called * sheilins; ' the husks themselves are called 
*«^7M»-seeds ; ' and before the introduction of artificials or 
* deevil's wind,' as that created by the fiinners was branded 
by our superstitious ancestors, the shieltng-hUl or knowe on 
which it was customary, on a breezy day, to separate 
(dight) the chaff from the com by the natural element, 
formed an indispensable adjunct to every farmer's stead- 
ing. And here, lest any of our readers should be disposed 
to marvel that, in order to elucidate more graphically and 
truthfully the topography of England, we shouM often have 
recourse for illustratien to the living language of Scotland, 
it seems proper to remark, that as at the Saxon invasion, 
many of the Britons, so at the Norman conquest many of 
the Saxons fled into Scotland, where the language was 
better preserved than in the mother country, where it was 
the scope and policy of the conqueror to extirpate the 
speech, as well as to cancel the liberties and laws of his 
new subiects. Hence it is that Gavin Douglas's transla- 
tion of Virgil is the most standard monument of Old Eng- 
lish in existence ; not that it can be held perfectly pure and 
genuine, but because it is least adulterated by Normanisms. 
The history of North and South Shields is abundantly cor- 
roborative of the etymon which we have given. Their 
names appear only on maps and charts of a recent date. 
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Juffusta, the Roman and poetical 



When we first visited them, Virgil's graphic lines, de- 
scriptive of young Carthage, flashed on our miads, as lite- 
rally applicable to the dense swarms, the fervid bustle, and 
the exhilarating din of the keelers, sailors, carpentera, and 
other artificers, engaged in the shipping business of tbow 
now throng towns, originally but soambling villages, or col- 
lections of fishermen's sheds, huddled promiscuously to- 
gether : 

* Miratnr moUm Aeneaa, magaJia quondam 
Mlratur porhu, itrepituimque, et strata riannn.* 

* The prince, with wonder, sees the stately towers 
(Which Utte utne huts, taifiJUhen' komely bourn). 
The ports, and streets; and hears fixnn eTery part, 
The uoise tutd bxuy concount qftke tM,rC—l>rtfden, 



THE LOVE OF NATURE CHERISHED 

BY ENLIGHTENED PIETY. 
There is frequent reference in the Bible to the works of 
nature, such as would indicate a common origin. The 
various writers extol their beauty, and dwell with intelli- 
gent emotion on their sublimity. Some trace their oripo 
to the great first cause — the Self-Existent One ; others 
sing of their entire dependence on his power. All set- 
the character of Ood manifested in his works, and thence 
draw food for meditation and motives for praise. In those 
times the most intelligent and devout of the people hi'ld 
communion with Him in his works as well as in hi.f word. 
The prophets seem to have been deeply imbued with thb 
spirit. We can scarcely conceive of such descriptions o( 
natural scenery as are scattered over their writings flow- 
ing from their pens, dipped though they were in inspira- 
tion, without their hearts being now touched by their chaste 
beauty, and then moved by their bold magnificence. David 
is an illustrious example. Take the book of Psalms and 
analyse it, and you will be astonished at the frequency 
with which reference is made to the works of Uiiture. 
But this is always done with devout feeling, and yiei(l<(. 
as it is intended to do, glory to the great Creator. TaXe 
we the 104th psalm ; and what is the scene therein pre- 
sented to us P That of the man according to * GkxI's owo 
heart ' breathing forth the praises of his pious soul to the 
God of nature, in the loftiest strains that ever flowed from 
mortal lips. David seems to have been standing uo 
' woody Carmel.' Perhaps it was evening, and all natore 
glowed with the mellow tint of the setting sun. Hi» e.e 
rested on a scene of indescribable beauty and graodeor, 
his ears drunk in the richest music, his senses were re- 
galed by the sweetest fragrance. From the base of tbe 
hill on which he stood, for many miles to the east, stretched 
the valley Megiddon, rich in pasture and fields of grain. 
In the distance rose the Mount Tabor, and the snow; 
peaks of the greater Hermon ; far to the north be might 
descry the mountains of Lebanon ; southwards, bis eye 
ranged over the mountains of Samaria ; while to the west 
rolled, farther than the eye could pierce, the bloe waves 
of the great sea. It was when he had gone over the mag- 
nificent panorama — his imagination excited to the high- 
est pitch, and his heart overflowing with devout adoraiioo 
— that he gave utterance to these remarkable words, *0, 
Lord ! how manifold are thy works, in wisdom thou bast 
made them all ; the earth is full of thy riches, so is this i 
great and wide sea ! ' — Wight's Mosaic Oreatian and (ko- 
io9V' ' 
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